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LOWNDES’ MAP OF SALSETTE. 
CORRECTED UP TO 1918. 


Specially prepared for the use $-country riders. 
Useful also for Military and other purgi§ses. Scale 4°4 inches 


to a mile. Ruled in one mile squares. Mounted on linen to 
fold for the pocket. 


Price : Rs. 2-8-0. By V. P. P. Rs. 2-12-0. 
MAP OF BOMBAY. 


This Map has been brought nght down to date. All new 
streets and roads are clearly indicated. The Map is an invalu- 
able asset to the motorist, tourist and business man. In three 


styles. 





Paper, Rs. 4. — Linen, Rs. 6. 
Mounted on Linen with Rollers. Rs. 8. 
Postage 6 Annas extra. . 


MAP OF BOMBAY & 20 MILES AROUND. 


Invaluable to the Yachtman, the Motorist, the Pedestria 
and all Sportsmen. Most useful in Military operations. , 
Printed in colours on a scale of half-an-inch to the mile, all roads 
metalled and unmetalled, and cart tracks are shown as well as 
the depth of water at low tide round the coast and in all the creeks. 


On waterproof Linen. Price: Rs. 4-8. By V. P. P. Rs. 4-14-06 
On Paper. Price: Rs. 3-0. By V.P.P. Rs. 3-4-0. 
MAP OF BOMBAY CITY. 
(SOUTH OF JACOB CIRCLE.) 
Price : Rs. 3. By V. P. P. Rs. 3-6-0. 
BENNETT COLEMAN & CO., LTD., 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, LONDON. 


AUVERTISEMEN!, 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 


é AUSTRALIA AND CHINA, 
38, Bishopsgate, LONDON. 


incorporated by Royal Charter. 


CAPITAL ... _... £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £3,800,000 
GOURT OF DIRECTORS : 
Sir MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER, The Right Hon. LORD GEORGE 
hairman. HAMILTON, G.C SI. 
COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Esq The Right Hon Sir JOHN NEWELL 
THOMAS CUTHBERTSON, Esq. RDAN,G.CMG,G.C.LE , K.C.B. 
Sir ALFRED DENT, K C.M.G. WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL, Esq, M.P. 
Sir WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE JAMES MAXWELL GRANT PROPHIT, 


GOSCHEN, K.B,E. Esq. 
LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esa. 


Chief Manager 
W. E. PRESTON, 


Managers 
J. S. BRUCE. G MILLER, 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES : 


ALOR-STAR (MALAY | HANKOW PUKET 
STATES HONG KONG RANGOON 

AMRITSAR | ILOILO SAIGON 

BANGKOK IPOH SEMARANG 

BATAVIA KARACHI | SEREMBAN 

BOMBAY KLANG SHANGHAI 

CALCUTTA KOBE | SINGAPORE 

CANTON KUALA LUMPUR | SOURABAYA 

CAWNPORE MADRAS I AIPING (F.M.S.) 

fEBU MANILA | TAVOY 

COLOMBO MEDAN TIENTSIN 

DELHI NEW YORK YOKOHAMA 

HAIPHONG PEKING ZAMBOANGA (PHILIP- 

PENANG PINE ISLANDS) 
BANKERS: 


THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 
THE WESTMINSTFR BANK, LIMITED. 
‘Tae ERFAONAL PROVINCIAL AND UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED, 
ME NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


xchange, grant Drafts payable at the 

ing business connected with the East; 

Saati eis eee ome eae A uch my be -scertatned on applicatior. 
ee fave and gist December Oni ent Accounts interest 15 
aper cuth. ot) fhe tainimum monthly balanr vided they do not fall 


Be ponpenel te dantaranice Trustecthips and Executorst 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE 


MERGANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 


(incorporated in Engiand.) 


Subscribed Capital... _.. .- & 1,800,000 
Paid-up Capital ... oa - £ 1,050,000 
Reserve Fund ow «+ £& 1,200,000 


Head Office-—15, Gracechurch St., London, E. C. 
London Bankers:—The Bank of England and the Midland Bank, Limited. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES : 


ppANGKOK. HOWRAH. PENANG. 
BATAVIA. KANDY. RANGOON. 
BOMBAY. KARACHI. SHANGHAI. 
CALCUTTA. KOTA BHARU SIMLA., 
COLOMBO. KUALA LUMPUR, SINGAPORE. 
DELHI. MADRAS. SOERABAYA, 
GALLE. MAURITIUS. 


HONGKONG. NEW YORK (U.S.A.) 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Sir R. J. Buack, Bart. (Chatrman). Joun M. Ryriz, Esq. 


Lorp CARMICHAEL, G.C.S.I., H. MELVILL Simons, Esq. 
G.C.LE., K.C.M.G. 
P. R. CHALMERS, Eso. Sir Davip YULE. 


J. Steuart, Chtef Manager. 


The Bank receives Money on Deposit, buys and sells Bills of 

Exchange, issues Letters of Credit and Circular Notes, agd 

transacts all kinds of Banking and Agency business. on terms 
« which can be ascertained on application. 


Index to “Imperial Trade Guide” and 
Advertised Businesses. 


Account Bookmakers. 
Jonn Dickinson & Co., Ltd. 


Air Compressors. 


Robey & Co., Ltd. 
Air Conditioning Machinery. 
Lhe Liverpvol Retrigeration Co, Ltd. 


Art Metal Workers. 
Joseph Sankey & Sons, Ltd. .. 


Banking and Exchange. 
Chartered Bank of India, Austialia and 
China ee * ee 
Gindings—Flat and Tabular 
Spindle. 
Jj. & E. Waters & Co,, Ltd, sie 
Braide, Tapes, Carde Laces, 
etc. 
W& E. Water, & Co., Ltd 


Grewers and Distillers Engi- 
neers. 


John Dore & Co, .. eo ee 
Canvas Fire Hose Manufac.- 
turers — 
Lews & Tylon, Lid o St Thomas's 
Street London S E.1, England .. 
Chemical Plant Makers 
John Dore & Co. . ee ee a6 


tf 
Compressor: (High Pressure 
Gas). 


Liverpool Refngeration Co., Ltd, ++ 


Composing Machines Manu- 
facturers. 


Lanston Vonotype Corpn Lid. 


Composing Machines Manu- 
facturers. 


Linotype and Macn nety I td ; 


Coppersmiths and Brass 
Founders. 


John Dore & Co. oe Bar. a 


Cover Papers and Wrapping 
of all descriptions, 


Tullis, Hunter & Cos, Ltde 

Electric Lamps. 
General } latru Co., I td. 

Electric Lamp Manufacturers. 
General blectre Co., I td 


Electrica: Plant. 


General Llecctre Co Ltd. 


Envelope Makers 
John Dickinson & Co., Ltde 


Export Buying Agents. 
\rihur Chitty & Co. Ltd. 


Fencing of ali kinds, for Cat- 
tle, Tennis Courts, Espalier 


Fencing for Gardens. 
Barnards, iid... ‘ ee 
Garden Chairs, Tables and 


Frames. 


Barnards, Ltd oo ote ee “4 


INDFX TO ‘S IMPERIAL TRADE 


PACL 


Gates & Railings in Wrought 
iron. 


XVil 


Barnards, Ltd. se se S% 
ice-making Machinery & Plant. 
The Liverpool Refrigeration Co , I td AM 


importers & Exporters of 
General Produce 


Ltd 


XIN 


Arthur Chitty & Co 
Letterpress Machines. 


Linotype and Machinery, Ltd. o)) OXNGL 


Lithographic Machinery. 


Linoty pe and Machinery Ltd es |) XN 


Machine Belting Manufac. 
turers — 


Lewis & Tylor, Ltd., 9 St. Thomas’s 
Street, London,S E 1 England 1 


Metal Perforators 


G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd. .. 


XV 


Metal Stampers. 
Joseph Sankey & Sons, Ltd 


AXV 
Newspaper Stereotype Machi- 
nery. 
Linotype and Machinery, Ltd. «© eo = xvii 
Newspaper Rotary Presses. 
Linotype:and Machinery, Ltd. XVII 
Newsprint Paper. 
George Mawson & Co, Ltd. ... ee xy 
Paper Makers, Merchants & 
Agents. 
John Dickinson & Co, Ltd ae 


Paper Makers, Merchants & 
Agents. 


Tullis, Hunter & Co ’ Ltd, oe os 


Xvi 


Xx 





GUIDF” AND ADVFRTISFD BYSINESS¢S. 


PAGE 
Perforated Zinc. 


(. A Harvey & Ca. (London), Lid. 


AVID 
Post Card Boardard Boards , 
of all kinds. 
Tullis, Hinter & Co, Ltd AKIP 
Printers’ Machinery. 
Linotype and Machinery, Ltd .- XV it 
Printing Matenal Makers 


AVE 


: John Dickinson & Coy Ltd 


Printing Machinery. 


AAVIP 


" Harnld & Scns, Ltd. 
Printing Paper. 
Tullis, Hunter & Co, Lid ,, es AAI 


Printing Paper. 


George Mawson & Co., Ltd... ae KV 


Pumping Machinery. 


The Luerpoo! Refiigeration Co, Ltd @ xat 


Refrigerating Plant. 


The Liverpool Refrigeration Co, Ltd. XME 


Semi-Diese) Crude Oil Engines. 


VE 


Robey & Co., Ltd. ee oe 


Stationery. 
John Dickinson & Co., Ltd. ..  .. 


XVI 


Steam Engines-—all types. 
Robey & Co, Ltd, 


oe ee XXVI 


Still Makers. 
John Dore & Co... 


XV 
Steel Furniture, 

G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd. .. 
Steel Lockers & Cupboards. 


G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd... 


INL EX 10° IMPERISL TRADF GVIDF” 


AND ADYVFRTISED BUSINESSES, 


viii 





Small-wares--Cotton & Linen 
of all kinds. 


J & E. Waters & Co., Ltd... oe 


Stoneware Drain Pipes. 
J. Knowles & Co. (London), Ltd. 
Tea Withering Trays. 


Barnards, Ltd. - ee 


Traction Engines, Steam 


Tractors & Wagons. 


Robey & Co., Ltd. ee os @ 


Troughs for Pigs, Poultry and 
Cattle. 


Barnaids, Ltd. . i ; e 


Water Barrows and Carts. 


Barnards, Ltd, , sue on 


Pai 


\NIil 


ANVIL 


ANAL 


AVI 


AV 


Webbings, Cotton and Linen. 
J SE. Waters & Co, Ltd. «5 =o 


Wire Weavers. 


G. A. Harvey & Ce. (London), Ltd. .. 


Wire Netting, Mixed, Mesh, 
Galvanized. 


Batnards, Ltd. ee “es wt 
Writing and Printing Paper. 

John Dickinson & Co,Ltd . oe 
Writing Papers. 

Tullis, Hunter & Co, Ltd. op of 
Writing Papers. 

George Mawson & Co, Ltd. 2 = we 
Hollow-ware 


Wrought iron 


Manufacturers. 


Joseph Samkeyi& Scns, Ltd. oe 


Pact 


xvi 


mid 


KA 


xy 


ADVLRIISEMENT. 


ISSUED ANNUALLY IN APRIL. 


THE INDIAN MASONIC YEAR BOOK. 


7 yThis useful refereice book to Freemasons is issued annu- 
ally in Avril by the sanctior of the D. G. Lodge of Bombay 
and G. L. of A.S. F.in India. The present issue has been very 


carefully revised and many new features added. 


A copious index enables the newcomer to India to speedily 
secure the information he desires. 


Price : Re. 1-8-9. By V. P. P. Re. 1-12-0. 


THE WOMAN Of THE AJANTA CAVES 
By W. E. Grapsrone Sotomon. 
This fascinating little treatise of one of India’s great monu- 


ments of the past will give pleasure and interest to archaeologists 
artists, students and travellers. 


Price; Re. 1 By V. P. P. Re. 1-4-0. 


VIEWS OF INDIA. 
(IN COLOUR.) 


An album of coloured views depicting India’s most famous 
and historic scenes superbly produced and admirably bound. 


Price: Rs. 3. By V. P. P. Rs. 3-8-0. 
Bs a le 


BENNETT, COLEMAN & CO., LTD., 
BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, LONDON. ° 


THE 


INDIAN YEAR BOUK 
1924., 


A STATISTICAL AND HISTORICAL ANNUAL OF 
THE INDIAN EMPIRE, WITH AN 
EXPLANATJON.OF,THE 
PRINGERALTOPICS 
OF THE DAY 


EDITED BY 


SIR STANLEY REED, K.B.E., LL.D. 


ELEVENTH YEAR OF ISSUE 


PLBLISHED BY 
Benveri, Cotewin & Co., Lip, 
p THE Trivers oF Ivpia ’ Orrices, Bousas avy CALcurta 
* Lonpon: 187, FLEET Strer1, E C 





CALENDAR FOR 1924. 












































january. july. 
Soccer oe | 6) AF] 20, 27) Se seen) oe | 6] 13] 20) 277 
M. wees oe | 7/14/28 26/0. Me eel we] 7] 14] 20] 28] 
Tu...) £| 8] 15] 22) 29 | .. Tu. cool TF} 8 | 15 | 22 | 29]... | 
Widsets: 2} 9/16/23 30)... W.. | 2| 9| 18] 23| 30) .. 
Th. cove! 3110] 17] 24 30 | os ) Th. oe 3 | 10] 17 | 24 | 31) 
Fo vvvere, 4 | AD] 18 | 25 ase | aoe | Be oveee 4] 11] 18} 25 | 0. | os 
S. ae! 5 [12 [ 19 | 26 |S. wel 5112 | 19 1 26 = 
february. | August | 
8. uy = 3) 10 17) 24 ee . | 38,10|17 24 31 
M. lap ag! as | eM. SD) alan] as 250... 
Pic. .ceshcses 5\12 191! 26 [Tuy sooo] oe | 5) 12) 19 26» 
W. we ae §=6 | 13 20 27 We veef oe | 6] 13] 200 27. | 
Th. voovel oon 7 | 14 21 28 | oe | The verses) ee | 7 14) 21 28 
Fol TP 8] 15; 22 29] uo [Fe ceed 1] 8115/22 29 0.) 
Ss 2 GOING 23 lee |S. 2] 9 16 | 23 30... 
March. September. 
B. we ) 2) 9 1 23 30 (8. 10.) 7 14) 20) 28 
M. . $/10 17 24) 31M. wwe] 1) 8 15/22/29. 
Tu. | 4{ Of 18 5). [Tu we 2' 9 16] 23/30 .. 1 
Wee. 5/12 19 26) 0. (Wen | 3/10 17) 24)... 
ITH, sseee 6)13 20 27'.. |The... | 4/501 18 | 25) 
Fosse oe | 7] 14 21 28. TFL ones] 5 12 19] 26 a 
Ss. . 1) 8115 22 29 .. |S se) 613 2/2712. | 
— April. October. | 
B asitis . 6] 13}20 27... 18. jee] 5 12) 19 [ 26 
PM. woes ae 7) 14] 211 28. | M. | 6 | 13 | 20 | 27 
Tue 1! 8/15/22 i. [Tow |e] 7! 14 | at] 98, 
Wee. 2 9/16/23 30... |W. el P| 8 15 | 22 | 29 | 
Th. ese. 3110117124... « Th .! 2/ 9:16/23]30'. , 
F. ses! 4) | 18 | 25 | F, | 3] 105 17 | 24 | 31 
\S. ee 5S! 12] 19 | 26 oe | a. 1S. 1 4 [1b 18) 25) 1 
| May. | Rovember. 
Se esses. 2: . 4) iby ty, 25 S: ceicek: i 2 9 16 23 30 
M. eel ae 5 | 12 Os Mi sees: wis 3i10'17/ 24 
Tu eoeeee see 6 13 20 27 e Tu. sen e eee 4 [1 18 25 
PW sceeceacaan: 7 EA ON @ 28> sles | We ceosee 5/12 19 26 ... | 
Thy see LE 8 {15 | 22) 29 we |The. 6) 13) 2D) 27 
Fe vee 2 9] 16) 23) 30 we [PL toe 7] 14, 21) 88. 
1S. see 3 10 | 171 24! 31 Ss. 1 8,15 |22 29 .. 
| june. Deceinber. | 
i: . 1, 8/6 2 20. 5. weil wel 2) 14 2 28 | a. 
i ee 9/9116 23 30 .. |M. w.| -] 8/15; 22 20] 2.1 
Tu... 3) 10117! 24 Tu. «| 2, 9/16 23 30]. 
Weivee 4] 00] 18125 ee [Wee] 3] 10/17 24 31]... | 
Th. 0. 5 | 12159126 . oo Th we) 4) EP) 18 25. |. | 
Fn. 61 43 | 20 27 ve cee Fi. coeeeel 5 | 12] 19, 260. | ose 
so tna} an, a Sel 6] a3 [20] o7 | 
‘Grice pam hineciceinnsnr imei i OO Te, eh 


Phases of the Moon—JANUARY 351 Days. 


@ New Moon .. Oth 6b 17 7M PY OFull Moon ... .. 221d,6h 26 7m am 
> lirst Quarter 14th, 4h 14 9m AM (C Last Quarter ... 29th,11h 22 9m 4m 





eee 


Mean Time in the latitude 














Day of Day of ___of Bombay = | Moon’s 
bay atte week | cS, yats | Sune Suuet | toe A 
a ee HM | oD 
Tuesday 1 1 7 12 6 12 0. "42 24 24 
Wednesday Se 2 2 7 12 6 13 0 42 25 24 
Thursday ws 8 8 7 13 6 13 0 43 26 24 
Fridav ae 4 4 7 #138 6 14 QO 43 27 24 
Saturday ve 5 5 7 18 G 15 0 44 28 24 
Sunday os 6 6 7 #18 6 15 0 44 29 24 
Monday a 7 7 ¢ 14 6 16 0 45 0 77 
Tuesday an & 8 7 14 6 17 0 45 17 
Wednesday 9 9 7 #14 6 17 0 46 277 
hursday 10 10 7 14 6 18 0 46 307 
Friday | 11 11 7 14 6 18; 0 46 | 4 77 
Saturday 12 12 7 15 6 19 0 46 5 77 
Sunday 13 13 7 15 6 20 0 47 6 77 
Monday 14 14 7 #15 | 6 21 0 47 7 74 
Tuesday oe 15 15 7 lo 6 22 0 48 8 i7 
Wednesday 16 16 7 lo | 6 22 0 48 9 77 
Lhursday os 17 17 7 do 6 23 0 48 10 7 
Friday ‘ 18 18 7 15 6 24 0 49 11 77 
Saturday ‘ 19 19 7 15 6 29 0 49 12 77 
Sunday ; 20 20 7 15 6 25 0 49 13 77 
Monday 21 21 7 15 6 26 0 50 V4 7? 
Tuesday 22 22 7 lo 6 27 0 50 lo 77 
Wednecday 23 23 ? 15 | 6 27 0 50 16 77 
Thursday 24 24 7 15 | 6 98 0 60 17 7” 
Friday * 20 | 7 15 | 6 2 | 0 51 18 77 
saturday 2e 26 7 15 6 29 0 ol 19 7 
Sunday 27 27 7 #1 | 6 29 0 51 0°77 
Monday 28 28 7 14 6 30 0 51 21 97 
Tuesday 29 29 7 #14 6 30 0 52 224 
We lneaday 30 30 “14 6 l 0 52 377 
Lhursday dl 31 7 14 6 31 0 62 24 77 
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@ New Moon .... 
> First Quarter.....13th, 1h. 39°Om. a.m. 


Day of the Week. 


Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 


Phases of the Moon—FEBRUARY 29 Days. 
O Tull Moon........ Juth, 9h. 37'2m. PM. 
« Last Quarter ....27th, 6h, 45°2m. P.M. 


Mean Time inthe 
__latitude of Bombay. __ 
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.. uth, 7h, 88m. a.m. 


Day of | e 


1e 
cay Year. | 


Sunrise. | Sunset. 
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P.M. 


31 
32 
32 
83 
34 
34 
35 
35 
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36 
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37 
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38 
39 
39 
40 
40 
40 
4i 
41 
41 
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42 
48 
43 
48 
43 
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Phases of the Moon—-MARCH 31 Days. 
@ New Noon ...... 5th, 9h, 27°7m. P.M O Full Moon ...... 21st, 10h. 0° lm, Av. 
> Firat Quarter .... 13th, 10h. 20°4m. P wf. € Last Quarter .... 28th, 1h, 54°3m., P.m, 


Mean Time 1n the inte. 






































Day oi the Week. ve | fa ee Some a tia C 
Month. | Year. areas sortie | aoe ee at, Mean 
| loom om oM a | D. 38. : 

‘aturday sg 1: 6/6 59 6 4] 0 51 25°23| 7 39 

‘unday si 2 62 6 58 6 4 | 0 51 26°23] 7 16 

fonday an 3 | {6 s7 6 6 | 0 51 27°22 1 6 53 

‘uesday 7 4 64 | 6 66 ' 6 45 | Uv 61 231 6 380 

"ednesday cc 5 65 | 6 56 | 6 46 0 61 29°23 6 7 

‘thursday ae 66 | 6 55 | 6 46 | 0 50 064} 5 44 

riday sg ? 67 6 54 | 6 47 | 0 650 1°64] 5 21 

aturday | 8 68 | 6 58 | 6 47 | 0 50 2°641 4 57 

unday | ; @ | 6 58) 6 47 | O 60 3641 4 34 

onday ; 10 | 70 6 52 , 6 48 0 649 | 4°64 4 11 

uesday .' WM} 7} 6 5S 8 48/0 49 5°64 3 47 

ednesday si 12 | 72 | 6 50 ' 6 48 | 0 49 | 6°64 { 8 23 

jureday wi 2B | 73 |6 49 ' 6 48 | 0 49! 7esl 3 O 

‘day wi MI wm 16 0! 6 4910 48 Eel tik 

surday we | 15 : 75 |} 6 48 | 6 49 | 0 48 | 9-64 | 2 12 

day .| wl 726 47 6 4910 48 | 10°64 | 1 49 

mday ee | 716 «| 6 4210 48 | rsa] 2 25 

taday oa 18 78 | 6 45 6 49 0 48 12°64 1 1 

sdnesday = (wis | S19 79 | 6 44 | 6 50 | 0 47 1s-e4] 0 33 

Iraday a 20 80 6 4 6 50] 0 47 14°64! 0 14 
jay we | Qh 81 | 6 4/6 50 | 0 47 15°64 0 jo 
‘urday af 22 82 | 6 41 6 50 | 0 46 16°64 | 0 83 
nday | 88 88 | 6 40 | 6 51 | 0 46 17°64| 0 57 
nday ar, 84 | 6 39 6 51] 0 46 ¢4] 1 21 
eday we | 2 | 8 | 6 39 | 6 51 | 0 45 19°64} 1 44 
inesday : 6 | 8 | 6 39 le si | o 45 20°64] 2 8 
reday ae 7 | 6 sele 51 | 0 48 21°64] 2 11 
Jay nr 28 88 | 6 87 | 6 5621 0 45 22°64; 2 55 
day oe 29 89 | 6 86 | 6 52] 0 44 28°64) 38 18 
day | 80 o 16 3 | 6 sei] o 4 24°64 | 3 42 
day | | ao loale szl|o 4 25°64| 4 9 


e 


Phases of the Moon--APRIL 30 Days. 
© Full Moon........ 19th, 7h. 40°7m. Pw. 
€ Last Quarter ....26th, 9h. 58°lm. 4am. 


@ New Moon ...... 4th, Oh. 47°3m. P.m. 
> Firet Quarter .... 12th, 4b. 42°1m. P.. 











Mean Time 1n the latitude of Sun’s 
Day of the Week. eG a ees: AS ae | eae 
Month | Year. sare as Bouse ee Noon. — 
| i el a re 
! : HR OM |e ML | as D. JN 
| a: 

Tucaday = 1 9 | 6 38 | 6 58 | 0 48 26° 64 4 28 
Wednesday 3 2 | 98 6 38 | 6 53 0 48 27°64 4 51 
Thureday id 3! oj] 6 s2 | 6 88 | o 42 | 28-64 5 14 
Friday - 4 % | 6 31 | 6 58 | O 42 0°00 5 37 
Saturday e 5 6 | 6 30 |} 6 54] 0 42 1°00 6 0 
Sunday . 6 97 | 6 2 | 6 6440 43 2°00 6 23 
Monday * 7 | 96 | 6 2% | 6 54/0 41 3°00 6 46 
Tuesday {| 8 | o | 6 23 |6 54!) 0 4 4-00 | 7 8 
Wednesday... 9 | 100 | 6 27 | 6 54/0 41 5°00 7 10 
Thursday ; 10; 101 | 6 % | 6 58 | 0 40 6°00 7 55 
Friday | at 102 | 6 2% | 6 55 | 0 4 7°00 g 15 
Saturday | oat | yo9 | 6 mt | 6 5s | 0 40 8°00 8 3c 
Sunday | 18 | 104 | 6 2% | 6 56/0 40 9°00 8 59 
Monday .| (44 | 106 | 6 2 | 6 56 | 0 39 10°00 9 20 
Tuesday wl M5 | 1066 | 6 2 | 6 586 | 0 39 11 00 9 42 
Wednesday ..| 16 107 | 6 2 | 6 56 | 0 39 12°00 | 10 8 
Thursday | 1 108 | 6 2 | 6 87 ! 0 38 13°00 ; 10 2¢@ 
Friday a 18 109 6 Ww 6 57 0 88 14°00 10 45 
Saturday ec| 19 100 | 6 19 | 6 57 | 0 38 15°00 | 11 6 
Sunday | 20 | 11 | 6 19 | 6 87 | 0 38 16°00 | i 27 
Monday | 112 | 6 18 | 6 57  O $8 17°00 | 11 47 
Tuesday BR | 18 | 6 17 | 6 58 | 0 87 18:00 | 12 8 
Wednesday ‘ 23 4 | 6 16 | 6 58 | 0 8 19°00 | 12 28 
Thursday > | 115 | 6 15 | 6 58 | 0 37 20°00 12 48 
Friday we} 5 | 116 6 14 | 6 59/1 0 87 21:00 | 18 7 
Faturday | 2% ) M7 | 6 14 | @ 50 ! 0 937 22°00 | 18 2% 
Sunday ais 27 118 6 18 6 59 0 86 23°00 13 16 
Monday | 88 119 6 13 }7 oO | O $6 24°00 | 14 5 
Tueaday wef = 20 120 | 6 183 | 7 #O | O 86 25°00 | 14 24 

| 80 21 1 6 12 | 7 +O | O 


Wednesday a 


— 


86 26°00 1d 43 


Phases of the Moon—JULY 31 Days. 


@ New Moon ......2nd, 11h. 5°Om. A.M. 
> Firat Quarter ....10th, 3h. 16'0m. A.M. 


ee ee, 


Day of the Week. 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
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O Full Moon.......16th, 5h. 19°Om. P.M. 
€ Last Quarter .... 23rd, 10h. 6'8m, Pm. 
Mean Time in the latitude 


of Bombay. 
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Day of the Week. 
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Phases of the Moon—AUGUST 31 Days. 
@ New Moon .......18t, 1h. 11°9m. A.M. 


> Firat Quarter .,.. 8th, 9h. 11°3m., A.M. 
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6 15 7 15 0 45 
6 15 7 #14 0 45 
6 16 7 14 0 45 
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6 16 | 7 13 | O 45 
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6 17 7 12 0 44 
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6 18 7 #ll 0 44 

| 6 18 (7 10 | 0 44 
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6 19 7 69 0 44 
6 19 7 «68 0 44 
6 19 7 #8 0 48 
6 20 7 62 0 43 
6 20 q 6 0 43 
6 20 7 6 0 48 
6 7 5 0 43 
6 21 7 4 0 42 
6 21 7 4 0 42 
6 21 7 3 0 42 
6 21 7 2 0 42 
6 21 7 1 0 42 
6 22 rj 1 0 4t 
6 22 7 2060 0 41 
6 22 6 59 0 40 
6 22 6 59 0 40 
6 6 58 0 40 
6 6 57 0 40 

{ 6 6 656 0 89 
: 6 6 55 0 39 





O Fuil Moon ......15th, ih. 39 Om. aM. 
C Last Quarter.....22nd, 2h. 40°4m. P.a. 
@ New Moon ,.....30th, 2h 6 8m PM 
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Phases of the Moon—SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 


> Fr.t Quarter... 6th, 2h. 15°5m P.M. € Last Quarter.....21st, 9h. 5 3m. A.W 











© Ful! Moon. ..... 138th, Oh 30°O0m PM. @ New Moon ..... 29th, lh. 45 9m. A.M. 
ee aa | Mean Time in the latitude of Sun’s 

Dry of the Week. | the ap fg [eta ee Moors | “ton 
were \asontn. | Year | Sumgee Sturt Pipe, Noon, | at Aca 
H uw. | M. a M. | D. N : 

Monday ie 1 25 | 6 23 | 6 55 | O 89 1°94 8 22 
Tuesday ze 2 | 246) 6 24 | 6 54 | 0 89 2°94 8 OU 
Wednesday i 8 247; 6 2 ' 6 53 | 0 38 3°94 7 38 
Thursday vel 4 248 | 6 24 | 6 52 {| 0 88 4°94 7 16 
Friday sat 5 249 6 24 6 51 0 88 5°94 6 54 
Saturday 7 6 2530 | 6 24 6 50 | 0 87 | 6°94 6 32 
Sunday yf 251 6 25 | 6 50 0 37 7 94 66 (69 
Monday 8 | 252 | @ 2 6 49 0 $7 8°94 5 47 
Tuesday 9 23 | 6 2 | 6 48 | 0 86 9°94 5 24 
Wednesday . 10 24 6 2% | 6 47} 0 8 10°94 5 1 
Thursday ae Te | 6 46 | 0 86} 1108 | 4 49 
Friday . 12 | 286 ,% 2% 6 4 | 0 85 | i294 | 4 16 
Saturday ‘a 13 | 257 6 26 | 6 44 0 35 13°04 Jd 5d 
Sunday ee | | 238 6 2: 6 43 | 0 35 14°04 | °8 30 
Monday .» 16 : 259 | 6 26 | 6 43 | 0 84 15°94 3.67 
Tuesday 16 260 | 6 26 | 6 42 ; 0 84 16 94 2 44 
Wednesday oe 17 261 6 26 6 41 0 383 17°94 2 21 
Thursday . 18 262 | 6 27 ! 6 40 , 0 88 18°04 1 57 
Friday ee 19 263 6 27 6 39 | 0 88 -9 94 1 3k 
Saturday » =. 2” 24 | 6 27 | 6 38 | oO 82 2 94 1 ll 
Sunday ae 21 265 6 27 6 37 0 82 21°95 0 48 
Monday . 22 | 266 | 6 27 | 6 36 | 0 82 | aa-0¢ | oO 24 
Tuesday (28 27 0 627 || 6 686} «COO C81 28°04 o4 
Wednesday oe 24 268 6 28 F 35 0 381 24 04 0 23 
Thursday :) 209 | 6 28 | 6 34] 0 31 25°94 0 46 
Friday i. 26 270 | 6 28 | 6 83 | 0 30 26°94 1 9 
Saturday a 27 271 | 6 28 | 6 82 | 0 80 27°94 1 33 
Sunday 3 28 272 6 28 6 31 0 30 28°94 1 50 
Monday oo) «20 278 | 6 2 | 6 80 | 0 2 46 2 20 
Tucsday | 80 274 | 6 29 | 6 29 | O 2 | 1°46 2 48 
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* Phases of the Moon—OCTOBER 31 Days. 
> Tirst Quarter.... oth, 8h. 0°Om. P.M. 
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€ Last Quarter.... 2i-t, 4h. 244m. Au. 


@ New Moon ...... 28th, Oh. 27°Om. P.m, 
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Phases of the Moon—NOVEMBER 30 Days. 


> First Quarter..... 4th, Sh. 48°5m. AM € Last Quarter ..., 19th, llh. 8‘5m. Pa: 
O Full Moon ......11th, 6h. 0°7m. Pm. | @ New Moon eoees coth, 10h, 45°5m. P.M. 














Mean Time in the latitude Sun’s 

Day of the Week. Pe - a ebay eespn Pon ‘i 
Month. | Year. ering si cad Noon. a Mean 

| | | HE  M | OM, ae D. — 

Saturday : 1 806 | 6 88 | © 6] 0 22 4°01 | 14 22 
Sunday - 2 307 | 6 89 | 6 6 | 0 2 5°01 | 14 41 
Monday s g 808 | 6 89 6 610 2 6°01 | 16 0 
‘Tuesday ‘| 4{| 30 | 6 40! 6 56 |o0 2 701 | 15 19 
Wednesday i 5 310 | 6 40 ! 6 4]0 22 8°01 } 16 37 
Tuur day earl 6 311 | 6 41:6 4 0 22 9°01 15 656 
Friday ee @ | 312 | 6 41; 6 4] 0 2 10°01 } 16 14 
Saturday oe 8 , 313 6 42 | 6 4 0 22 11°01 16 81 
Sunday er: | $14 {6 42 ' 6 410 23 | 42°01 | 16 49 
Monday | ao! op | 6 48 | 6 3 |o0 23 | iso | 17 6 
Tuesday ‘ck 11 316 | 6 48 | 6 38 | 0 28 14°01 | 17 22 
Wednesday J 12 317 6 44/6 3810. 2 15°01 | 17 39 
Thureday s 13 818 | 6 44 | 6 2] 0 23 1601 | WF 53 
Friday oe 14 319 | 6 45 | 6 210. 23 17°01 | 18 11 
Saturday sa 15 | 320 : 6 45 1/6 1 {0 28 18°01 | 18 26 
Sunday | 16 | 321 | 6 46 | 6 1 {| 0 28 | 19-2 | 18 42 
Monday | a7 | s2 | 6 46 | 6 1] 0 98 | 20-01 | 38 37 
Tuesday i 18 ) 323 | 6 47 | 6 1 | 0 28 21°01 | 19 11 
Wednesday ee 19 $24 6 48 | 6 O 0 24 22°01 19 26 
Thursday a 20 325 | 6 48 | 6 Of 0 24 23°01 | 19 39 
Friday - 21 326 | 6 49 | 6 Of O 24 24°01 | 19 58 
Saturday a3 22 827 | 6 49 | 6 Of oO 2% 25‘01 | 20 6 
Sunday we 23 | 328 | 6 50 | 6 O| 0 2% 26°01 | 20 19 
Monday ee 24 329 6 651 6 0 0 2 27°01 20 31 
Tuesaday i 25 330 6 51 | 6 Of] O B& 28°01 | 20 48 
Wednesday - 26 331 6 62 6 60 Q 25 29°01 20 65 
Thursday re 27 | 832 | 6 52 6 0 | 0 2 0°58 |] 21 6 
Friday - 28 | 333 | 6 68 | 6 Of 0 26 1°58 | 21 17 
Saturday P 29 | 334 | 6 54/6 Of 0 26 2°58 | 21 27 
Sunday | 80 | 885 | 6 54) 6 O| O 2 8°58 | 21 37 
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Phases of the Moon—DECEMBER 31 Days. 
> First Quarter ... 3rd, 2h. 40°3m. P.M. € Last Quarter...... 19th, 8h. 41°4m P.m. 
O Full Moon....... 11th, Oh. 38°4m. P.M. @ New Moon........ 26th, 9h. 15°8m. a.m. 
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~ Mean Time in the latitude (| | Sun's 

Day of the Week. athe ge of Sent tee ae 
Month, | Year. rar a ee wane. oon. at. Mean 

| | H 4M. | 48 M, a. m= M, | D. | 5, 

Monday | 12 | 83; 6 5 | 6 Oo | 0° 28 458 | 21 47 
Tuesday is 2 837 | 6 55 | 6 O| 0 28 | 6°58 | 21 56 
Wednesday... 8 | 888 | 6 56 | 6 0 | 0 28 | O58 | 2 5 
Thuraday .! 4 330 | 6 57 | 6 Oj} O 2 | ag 22 13 
Friday a 5 340 | 6 57 | 6 O | O 2 | 8°58 | 92 21 
Saturday 7 6 341 6 58/6 1 0 380 9°58 | 92 29 
Sunday Si 7; 84 | 6 69! 6 11] 0 280 10°58 | 22 36 
Monday . g 343 6 69 | 6 | 0 30 | 11°58 | 22 42 
Tuesday ie 9 $3447 Of] 6 110 81 12°58 | 22 48 
Wednesday oe! 10 | 345 | 7 of 6 21]0 281 13°58 | 22 54 
Thursday ae 11 346 q 1 6 2 0 82 14°58 22 69 
Friday a. 42 347 7 2/6 210 82 15°58 | 23 4 
Saturday : is | 38 | 7 2] 6 8 0 a8 | 16°58 | 23 9 
Sunday ae 4; 849 | 7 #8 | 6 3 3; 0° 88 17°58 | 23 12 
Monday . 15 850 | 7 8 {6 38410 = 84 18 58 | 23 18 
Tuesday .-| =: 16 351 7 #416 #44 0. 86 19°58 | 23 19 
Wednesday ; 17 352 | 7 #4 6 4 10° 865 | 20°68 | 23 21 
Thursday wi = «18 | $3 7 #5 | 6 5 | O 86 | 21°58 | 28 2B 
Friday .| 19 854 | 7 656 | 6 5&5 | O. 86 22°58 | 93 25 
Saturday we} 20 355 | 7 6! 6 6] 0 87 23°58 | 23 26 
Sunday ee 21 356 7 7 | 6 6 0 37 24°78 23 27 
Monday {22 g57 | 7 #71 6 %6 1; 0 86 25°58 | 23 27 
Tuesday | 28 $8 | 7 8 | 6 7 {0 88 26°58 | 23 26 
Wednesday ..| = 24 39 | 7 8 | 6 7] 0 89 27°58 | 23 26 
Thursday | 2 ; 860017 9 | 6 8 | o 80 | 28°58 | 23 24 
Friday | 26 361 | 7 9 | 6 9 | uv 40 O°14 | 23 23 
Saturday sé 27 362 7 10 6 69 0 40 1°14 23 2 
Sunday - 28 863 7 10 6 10 QO 41 2°14 23 18 
Monday oo| = 23 $04 | 7 11 | 6 lo | O 4 S°14 | 28 15 
Tucsday | 80 365 | 7 11] 6 13 [ O 41 414 | 23 11 
Wednesday aj BI 306 | 7 11 |] 6 1 | O 42 514 | 23° 7 





~~ CALENDAR FOR 1925. 


























| january. 
| 8. ate eee 4 Ii Is 25 | ° 
Mis. -eceaes oo | 5 12/119 | 26|... 
‘| Tuy ce | oe | 6 13 | 201 271 ... 
| W. es 40 ee 7 14 21 28 
MTs cexseel 1 8 15 | 22 | 29 
TF, sone 2 a | 16 23 | 30 
|S. sessed 3 | 10) 17 | 24 | 31 
february. 
B eetess 2 ei 22 Sue 
Me. wee 2 23 . 
Tic x. slasiy 24 ie 
W. ow 4,41 '18) 25). ae 
Thisec 5 12 _ 19 26 | .. 
Be cues 6 13;:20/)27, .1.. 
BS. aes 7 14,21) 28)... .. 
March. 
8 . I 8} 15; 22 , 291 ... 
Ma. scscase 2; 91} 16; 23 | 30)... 
Tu. ..- | 3 | 10117) 24) 31 
W. PRae 4 I] 18 25 ety | e 
Th, «of 5 | 12] 19 | 26 ‘ 
Fe: aves 13 | 20 | 27 
ce 71 14{ 20) Wi. i. 
April 
SB. cece! 5112 19 26 
M. } 6:13 20 27 
Tiweeees. S08 7{14 2! 28|.. 
WwW. . | { § 15 22 29 ° 
Thc | 2 9; 16 23 30 
Pex eas 3 10; 17 24 
So oa 4 UE 18 25 
May. 
SS gon 8} 10, 17) 24 81 
IM wees 11 | 18 | 25 
ru, 5112/19 
W, 13 | 20 
Th, 14 | 21 | 28 
F, 15; 22 29 
S. 15} 23 39 
Sune, 
5. 7:44 21° 28 
M. 8 15 22 29 
Tu. 9:16 23 30 
| W. 10 617, 24 
Th 11 18 | 25 
F, 12, 19 | 26 
S 13 20 | 27 
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Preface to the XI Annual Volume 
OF THE 


Inpian Year Book, 1924. 


HE Editor has to thank many correspondents who 
during the past year have sent him suggestions for the 
improvement of this book, The Indian Year Book is 
intended above all to be a book of reference, and its 
completeness and convenience of arrangement must neces- 
sarily depend to a great extent on the part taken in its editing 
by the members of the public who most use it. 


A good many changes in and additions to this volume 
have been made. Unfortunately the Report on the Census of 
India, 1921, was not issued in time to permit of the revision 
of that considerable section which deals with the peoples of 
India, although revised statistics are mcluded in it. The 
belated appearance year after year of the Trade Report and 
of the Railway Administration Report inevitably delays the 
publication of this Year Book, and will continue so to do 
until the Government of India can be brought to realise that 
official statistics do not improve, but rather lose their value, 
in proportion as they are delayed. When the Government of 
India has succeeded in hustling its offcials it will be possi- 
ble to produce this work earlier in the year and so to make 
it of greater general service. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correction of the 
Year Book may be sent to the Editor at any time, but those 
which reach him before October have a better chance of 
being adopted than later suggestions which only reach him 
after the work of revision has been partly completed. 


The Times of India, Bombay, 
February 1924. 


The History of India in Outline. 


No history of Indla can be proportionate, 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
same defect. ven a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though it makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India and, though the labours of 
modern geographers and archeologists have been 
amazingly fruitful, it cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts aro all that 
the student can look for up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mystcnous flelds for speculation 
There are, for exampk, to this day castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loms of 
a bemg who landed “from an impogsible boat 
on the shores of a highly improbable sea”, and 
the great epic pocms contain plentiful state 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science. But 
from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable information is to be obtaincd, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
thesc and other origina) sources, 1t has been 
distill\d by a numbcr of writers 


‘Ihe orthodox Hindu begins the political | 


history of India morc than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war wagcd on the banks of the 
Sumna bitween the sons of Kuru and _ thc 
sons of Pandu, but the modern critic prefer’ 
to omit several of those remote centuries and 
to take 600 B C, or thereabouts, as his start 
ing pomt. At that time much of the country 
was covered with forest, but the Aryan races 
who had entered India from the north, had 
established in paits a form of civilization far 
superior to that of the aboriginal! savages, and 
to this day there survive cities, like Benares 
founded by those invadas In like manner 
the Dravidian invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Penimsula, crushed the aborigines 
and at a much later period, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans. Of these two civihz 
ing forces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
of the Arvan kingdoms the first of which ther: 
is uuthcotic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar 
ou the Gauges It was in, or ncar, this power 
ful kingdum that Jainism and Buddhism had 
thir origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Bunbisara by name, was the fricnd and patron 
of Gautama Buddha ‘he King mentioned 
was a contemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
Porsla (521 to 485 B CC) who annexed the 
Indus ‘salley ond formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 
equivalent of abouf one mullion sterling De 
tailed history, however, does not become ar 
sibie until the invasion of Alexandcr in 826 B.C 


Alexander the Great 


That great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
in the previous year and had captured Aornos, 
on the Upper Indus. In the spring of 826 he 
crossed the river at Ohind, recelved the sub 
yoission of the King of Taxila, and marchid 
against Porus who ruled the fertile country 
between the rivurs Uydaspes (Jheium) and 


| Alexander 


Akesines (Chenab). The Macedonian carried 
all before bim, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and og the Chenab and 
Ravi. But at the River Hyphasis (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexrnder was 
forced to turin back and retire to the Jhelum 
where & fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready The wonderful story of 
Alexander 8 march through Mekran and Persla 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of Nearchus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
of the invasion but is not part of the history 
of India Alexander had stayed nincteen 
months in India and Icft behind him officers 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conquered but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilhant raid and 
within two ycars his successors were obliged 
to leave the Endian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not helilenized. 


The leader of the revolt against Alcxander s 
generals was a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who was an illegitimate member of the Roval 
Family of Magadha He dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powrrful 
that he is said to have been able to place 
600,000 troops in the ficld against Scleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
This was too formidablu an oppo- 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of prace was 
concludid between the Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which Icft_ the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (821 B C€) with his 
capital at Pataliputra, the modern Patna and 
Bankipore Of Chandragupta’s court and ad- 
ministration a very full account Is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compiled by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus His memorable 
reign ended in 297 B C when he was suc- 
cecded by his son Bindusara, who in his turn 
was succecded by Asoka (269-231 B ©) who 
recorded the events of his reign in numerous 
inscriptions This king, in an unusually 
bloody war, added to his dominions th. king 
dom of Kalinga (the Northurn Circars) and thcn 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, rcsolvcd 
for the future to abstain from conqucst by 
force of arms Ihe covsequcnces of the con. 
version of Asoka wire amazing Hi was not 
intolcrant of othur religions, and did not cn- 
deavour to force his crecd on his “childrin”’, 
But he inttiated mcasures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result that “ Buddhism, 
which had hitherto bcen a merely local scct in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religions of the world—the 
greatest, probably, if measured by the number 
of adherents This is Asoka’s claim to be ree 
membered, this it 1s which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only in the history of India, but 
in that of the world” The wording of his 
edicts reveal him as a Spo king as well as a 
great missionary, and it is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on in the ruins 
of his palace may throw yet more light on his 
charactcr and times. On his death the Maurya 
kingdom full to pieces. Even during bis 
reign there had boen signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of Indla, where the inde: 


Advent of the Rajputs, 


3 


pendent kingdoms of Bactma and Parthia had |carricd op a considerable trade with Greece, 
been formed, and subsequent to it there were Egypt and Rome, as well as with the East. 


fraguent Greek raids into India. The Greek« 
in Bactria, however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the \uch-chi hogde, which, in the firat cen 
tury A D, also ousted thc Indo Parthian kgs 
from Afghanistan and North-Western India 

The first of these Yuch-chi kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadphises J] (A. D 85—125), 
wio had been defated mn a war with China, 
put crossed the Indus and consolidated his 
powcr eastward as far as Benares His son 
Kanishka (whose date 1s much disputed) Icft 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka He griatilv extended the 
boundarvs of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capital Under him the 
power of the Kushan clan of the Luch chi 
reached its zenith and did not cegin to dccar 
until the end of thc second century concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy 
nasty which constructed the Amaravati stupa, 
* one of the most claborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety ever raiscd by man.” 


The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early in the fourth century there arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance Its founder was a local 
chief, his con Samudragupta who ruled for 
some fifty ycars from AD 326, was a hing of 
the greatcst distinctior His aim of subduing 
all India was not indeed fulfillkd but he was 
abl. to cxact titbute from the hingdoms of 
the South and even from Cevion, and in addi 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and ,of Sanskrit literature ‘The rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distin- 
guished and is commemorated in an inscription 
on the famous iron pillar ncar Dclhi, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa hien 
who pavs a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country It was not 
until the middle of the fifth centur. that the 
fortuncs of the Gupta dynasty began to wane— 
in face of the onsct of the White Hune from 
Central Asia—and by 480 the dvnastv had dis 
appeared. The following century all over 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 
marked only by the rise and fall of petty kmg- 
doms, until a monarch arosc, in AD 806, ca- 
pable of consolidating an Empire This was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Ihanasar near 


Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex-' 


tended his territory South to the Nerbudda 
eet Asoka in many ways, this Emperor 
yet “ felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremonial” Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese “ Master of the Law,” Hien Isiang 
by name. Harsha was the last native para- 
mount sp te of Northern India, on his 
death in 648 his throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife which 
lartod for a century and a half. 


The Andhras and Rajputs. 


In the meantime in Southern India the 
Audhras had attained to great prosperity and 


Their domination ended in the fifth century 
4 D. and a number of new dynasties, of which 
tlc Pallavas were the most important, began 
to appear The Pallavas madv way in turn 
for thc Chalukyas, who for two centuries ro- 
mtincd the most important Deccan dynasty 
orc bianch uniting with the Cholas, Bu 
th« fortuncs of the Southern dynast1s are so 
involved, and in many cases so little known) 
that to recount them bricfly 15 impossible, 
E w names of note stand out from the record 
cycept those of Vikramaditya (1ith century) 
and a fw of the later Hindu rulirs who made 
a stand against the giowmg power of Islam; 
of the risc of which an account 1s given below 
In fact the history of medieval Indi. 1s singu- 
laily dcvoid of unity § Northern India was m 
a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A D. 
not unlike that which prevailed in Lurope of 
that time, and materials for the historv of 
these ccnturics are very scanty Ivo the absence 
of any powerful rulers the jungk began to 
gain back what had been wrested from it 
ancient capitals full into ruins from which in 
some cases they hav@ not even yet been dis- 
turbed, and the aborigines and Various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves eo succcss 
fully that the Aryan element was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab 
It 1s not therefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and socia! bistory of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
gi atcst event—if a slow proccss may be call- 
cd an evcnt—of the middle agi3 was the tran 
sition fiom tribe to caste, the final disappcar- 
ance of the old four fold divi ion of Brahmars, 
Kshattilyat, Valsyas, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the new division of pure and Im. 
pure largcly restmg upon a classification of 
occupations But this social change was only 
a part of the development of the Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would imelude in ita 
embrace the manv barbarians and foreigners 
in the country who were outside 1t The great 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
Rayputs a8 warriors in the place of the Kshattri- 
yas Their origin 1s obscure but they appeared in 
the 8th century and spread, from their two 
origmal homes in Rajputana and Oudh, into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Himas 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clana 
and binding them together with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small hing- 
dom which exercised an influence on India 
wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
other kingdom of importance was that of 
hanauj—in the Doab and Southern Oudh-- 
which still retained some of the power to which 
it had reached in the days of Harsha and of 
which the renown extended to China and 
Arabia. 

With the end of the period of anarchy, the 
political history of India centres round the 
Rajputs One clan founded the kingdom of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another (the 
Chauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so op Kanau) fll into 
the hands of the Rathore (cire 1040 A D.) and 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwars of Benares became one of the 
most famous in India Later in the same 
century the Chauhane were united, ani by 


4 The History of Indta. 


4168 one of them could boast that he had con- were of comparative unimportance, though 
quered all the country from the Vindhyas to the some ae men appeared among them. In 
Himalayas, tncluding Delhi already a fortrese Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
a hundred’ years old. The son of this con- of Ahmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 

ueror was Prithwi Raj, the champion of the and builder as well as a good soldier, though 

indus agamst the Mahomedans. With his his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
death in battle (1192) ends the golden age of greater ruler—acquiring fame at sea as well 
ihe new civilization that had been evolved out as on land. In the South various kings of the 
of chaos; and of the greatness of that age Bahmani dynasty made names for themselves, 
there is a splendid memorial in the temples cspecially in the long wars they waged on the 
and forts of the Rajput statcs and in the two new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
great philosophical systems of Sankaracharya its capital at Vijayanagar. Of importance 
(ninth century) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen- also was Adil Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
tury). The triumph of Hinduism had been the Bijapur dynasty of Adil Shahis. It waa 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya- 
Buddhism, which survived only in Magadha at nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and which Bijapur is famous. 


apredily disappeared there before the new faith. The Mughal Empire. 


Mahomedan India. 

As one draws near to modern times It be- 

The wave of Mahomedan invad-rs that comes impossible to present anything like a 
eventually swept over the country first touched coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
India, in Sind, less than a hundred years after of India as a whole. Detached threads in the 
the death of the Propnet in 632. But the story have to be | haraai up one by one and fol- 
first real contact was in the tenth century lowed to their ending, and although the sixteenth 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- century saw the first European settlements in 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and | India, it will be convenient hore to continue 
Kandahar. A descendant of his, Mahmudjthe narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
(967-1080) made repeated raids into the heart the end of the Mughal Empire. How Babar 
of India, capturing places so far apart as gZaincd Delhi has alrcady been told. His son, 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalor, and Somnath in| Humayun, greatly extendcd bis kingdom, but 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only| was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
a part of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan | imto exile by Sher Khan, an Afghan of great 
rule was not established until the end of the! capabilities, whose short relgn ended in 1545. 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little| The Sur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed , lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch-| snatched Kabul fiom one of his brothers, was 
Ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal, | strong cnough to wm back part of his old kinge 
Pnthwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and dom. When Humayun dicd (1556) his eldest 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once , son, Akbar, was only 13 ycars old and was cone 
defeated, one of the armics of this rulcr, but, fronted by many rivals. Nor was Akbar well 
was himself defeated in the following year. scrved, but his career of conquest was almost 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore uninterrupted and by 1594 the whole of India 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been North of the Nerbudda had bowed to his 
governed by satraps, was split up into what | authority, and he subsequently entered the 





were practically independent sovereignties,; Deccan and captured Ahmednagar. ‘his 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-din, the slave ruler' great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous,’ religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
and is remembered by the great mosque he’ died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
built near the modern Delhi. Between his has been surpassed oy few. His son, Jchangir, 
rule and that of tne Mughals, which began in who married the Persian lady Nur Jahan; 
1526, only a few of the many Kings who gov- ruled until 1627, bas aren gn to an admiring 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- posterity some notable buildings—the tomb of 
ings, stand out with distinction. Onc of these his father at Sikandra, part of the palace at 
was Ala-ud-din (1296-113), whose many ex- Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore, 
tions to the south much weakened the His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occus 
indu Kings, and who proved himself to be a age with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
capable administrator. Another was Firoz make his court of incredible magnificence 
Shah, of the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
tration was in many respects admirable, but all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
which ended, on his abdication, in confusion, palace and Juma Masjid at Delhi. The 
In the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398- quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
1413), the kingdom of Delhi went to pieces and Shahjahan by one of them, Aurangizb, in 1658, 
India was for s:ven months at the mercy of the This Emperor’s rule was one of constant 
Turkish conqueror Taimur. It was the end of intrigue and fighting In every direction, the 
the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under most important of his wars being a twenty-five 
Sikandar Lodi, began to recover, — son, yoore. Mra against the Marathas of the 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom who, under the leadership of Sivaji, 
that been recreated, but was defeated by became a very powerful faction in Indian 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhj, politics. His bigoted attitude towards 
1526, and there was then established in Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
India the M dynasty. anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
The Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled in the south, but he was unable to hold his 
in capital other then Delhi up to this dete many conquests, and on his death (1707) the 


Portuguese and British. 5 


Empire, for which his three sons were fighting, 
could not be held together Internal disorder 
and Maratha encroachments continucd during 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1739 1 fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Nadir Shah, 
thc Persian conqueror, who carried all before 
him On his withdrawal leaving Mabomed 
Shah on the throne, the old imtrigues recom 
mcnecd and the Marathas began to make the 
most of the opportunity oftcred to them b 

puppet rulers at D Ihi and Fy almost un 

virsal discord through ut what hed be n the 
Mughal Lmpire There ts litth to add to the 
history of Mahomcdan India I mpcrois continu 
ed to reign im name at Delhs upto the niddle of 
the 19th century, but thar territory and power 
had long since disappeared being swallowed up 
sitter by the Marathas or by the British 


European Settlements 


The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese to the formation of 4 grat ] mpuc 
in the East That id(a was soon reahzd, for 
from 1500 onwards, constant capcditions were 
sent to India and the firt two Viccroys m 
Indii—Alm ida and Albuquarquc—lhid = the 
jaundations of a griat Lmpuc and of a ereat 
tridt monopoly Goa taken in 1010, bccanx 
the capital of Portugucse India and rmain 
to this day 19 the hands of its captors, and thi 
counticss ruins of churches and forts on thc 
Shores of Western India, 18 also farthtr East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with which the 
Portugucse cndtavoured to propagate theu 


religion and to the cam thcy took to dcfcnd | 


thuir settlements There were great soldicrs 
aud great .misslonarks among th.m—Al 
buquerque, da Cunha, da Castro in thc former 
class, 
the glory of Empire loses somcthing of tts 
lustre when it has to be paid for, and the con 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on tluir 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
almost intolerable Lhe junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1530 to 1640 
also tended to the downfall of the Lastern Im 
pire and when Portugal became 1n lependcut 
again, It was uncqual to the tash of competing 
in the Kast with the Dutch and English The 
Dutch had little difficulty m wresting the 
greater part of thculr territory from the Poitu 


guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars. 


with Lngland forced them to relax thur hold 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took ali 
Holland’s Lastern possessions, and the Dutch 


have icft in India but few traces of their civi | 


sation and of the once powirfu) East India 
Company of the Netherlands 


The first English attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot trud to find the 
North-West passage, and thise attempts were 


Uy a YU MUUCL UHD 42 LUGD OU PIT \aiue oy Wily 
was followed by @ number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countrics 
really dates from 1600 when Llizabeth imcor- 
porated the East India Company which had 
been formed in London. Factories in India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
apposition had been ayercome notably in thr 


St Francis Xavier m the latter Lut | 


ny 


sea fight off Swally (Suvah) in 1612 The 
first factory, at Surat, was for many yeare 
the most important ELnglish foothold in the 
Last Its establishment was followed by 
others, mcluding Fort St George, Madras, 
(1640) and Hughl (1651) In the history 
of these early jcais of British enterprise in 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dowcr of Cathcrine of Braganza stands out 
as a land mark, it also illuctratcs the weak- 
ness of the Portuguese at thac date eince in 
uwturn the King of England undcrtook to pro- 
tict the Portuguese in India against their 
foes—the Marathas and the Dutch Cromvwell 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtained 
from the Portugucse an acknowledgment of 
lnglands right to trade in the Last, and 
that mght was now thrcatencd nct by the 
Portugucse, but by Sivaji and by the genrtal 
disorder prevalent mm India Accordingly, m 
1686, the Company turned its attcntion to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 
such a large revenue as may be the foun 
dation of a large, wall grounded, sure English 
dominion in India for all time to come Not 
much camc of ths announcement for some 
time, and no stand cnuld be made in Bengal 
against the depredations of Aurangzeb The 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not be 
lad by Job Charmock until after a humiliat- 
ing peace had been concluded with thit 
} mpcror, and, owing to the difficulties in which 
the Company found itsdif m LEng'and, there 
was little chance of any immediate change for 
the better ‘The union of the old Last Indi 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some years peaceful dcvelopment fo lowed; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sca to 
attachs fiom the piratts, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of ‘hat port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas, 
Lhe latter danger was felt also m Calcutta 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to be feared More than on mutiny 


‘took place among the troops sent out fiom 
England and rebellions like that kd by 
Keigwm in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlements. 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling To cope 
strong men Wcre needed, and the Company 


The public health was 


With such conditions 
was in this respect peculiarly fortunate, the 
long list of Its scrvants, from Oxenden and 
Aungir to Hastmgs and Rafiics, contains 
Many names of men who proved themselvs 
good rulers and farsighted statesmen, the 
finest Empuire-builders the world has hnown 


Attempts to compete with the English wore 
made of cours But the schems of thi 


| Kmperor Charles VI to secure a share of the 


Indian trade wero not much more successfu 


wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be scen from the folloy 
ing outline of the development of British rulk 


The French Wars. 


When war broke out between England and 
France in 1744, the French hq agquured 1 
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strong position in Southern India, which had at Murshidabad, and the price of this honour 
become indepcndent of Dclhi and was divided was put at x2 340,000 in addition to tho grant 
into thre large Statis—ITydurabad, Lanjorc, {> the Company of thc land round Calcutta 
and Mysoro—and w numb: of putty states vow hnown as the District of the twenty four 


under local elt ftaus Jn the offi of th se 
States Duplhax, wh n Gov mot of Pondich 2 
ty, had 


Purzgiunas In the your after Phisscy, Clive 
Wis apport d Governor of Bengal and in 


rntcrven d vith success, and when thot capacity 6 nt troops azunst the Ticneb 


Madras was captur d by 2 Trench syuadion,|in Madras und im ptson kd a forue azainst 
under Ta Bourdonnirs (1746) Duplers wishid| ine Oulh army that was thicatuning Muir 


to hand it over to the Nawib of Arcot—a ‘afir 
dcuputy of the Nizams who rul 1] im the Cars to 1700 Civ 


nitic Ihe Froch however, kept Milas, 


with succ ss = Liom 1760 
wis in Jn,tand During his 
Councu at Calcutta deposcd Mir 


In (ach Gas 


os nee th 


r palling an attach by the disippomtcd Niw wb Safar and, for a pricc, put Mt Kasim in bis 


as Will as toc British attcmpts to r capture it 
the treaty of Aix la Chap lle mstor d Madras 
to the Laghsh Jhbe Ofghting hid shown tlic 
Indiin powers th value of Luropein troops, 
and this wis igam shown m the neat ls noch 
wal (1790-54) when Clive whi vod codiurmyg 
fume by his cuptur and sibs qu at df nce 
of Areot Jhis wir wos fron Dupl is sup- 
porting coniidats tor th disputed succcs- 
sions at Arcot and Hydcribad while the 
Luglish at Midias put forward their own nomi- 
nus One of Dupluxs offieers, the Mirquls 
de Bussy, persuad d the Nizim to tah into 
his pay the army which had establih 1 his 
powcr, and in return th North rn Circars, 
b two n Orsi. and Madris wis grant d t> the 
Fiench JTbis tettors, howyr, wes cap 
tured bv thc DLnelish in the avin yous war 
(1750 65) Duphix hod by then bocn 2 
called to Btance Lally, who hid ben nt 
to drive the Lnglish out of India, c»pturcd 
lort S$ Davil wd mvst d Madris Put 
the victory which Colom) (Sir Fy) Coote 
won at Wandiwish (1700) and the suriender 
of Pondich rry and Ging put au end to the 
French ambitious of Empivc in South in Jndia 
Pondicherry pa sid more than once fiom the 
one nation to the ofhcr befor setthns down 
o its prosont CvXlstcne «as a Er nach colony m 
numlaturc. 


Battle of Plassey. 


While the Erglish we e flzhting the third 
Frenca war in the Suuth th y b came involved 
In grive dithculti s in Bengal, where Siraj ud 
Daula had acecdd to powcr The htad- 
quartcrs of the Lrglnh it Calcutta were 
threatened by that rul r who d mandcd they 
snould surrender a r fugce and should ccass 
building fortifications Llhiv mfuscd and 
hu marched against them with a large army 
Some of the knzivh tooh to thar ships and 
mad oft down the tver, the r st surecoendcicd 
and wore cast into the jul known as thx 

Plack Hok ” Kiom this small and stifling 
roum 23 pcrsons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next dav Clive who was 1t Madras, 
immediately, sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 
Watson $s squadion, recipturd the town 
(1757), and, a3 war with the French had been 
proclaimid, proceedid to take Chondcrma- 
gore. ihe Nawab dSuajyud Diula then took 
the side of the Jicneh, and Chu, putting 
forward Mur Jafar as candidate for the Nawab’s 
throne, march(d out with an army consisting 


| place 


this rulr movcd lis capital to 
\Yonghy1, or.amtz 1 an army, ind = bean to 
hitnyzu with the Nuwib Wazi of Oulh fle 
soon found, in a disput) over customs du s, 
tn opportunity of quart ling with fh Taoglish 
md th first shot fi d by his followers w re 
th S@nil for a pg niwd mang m Bnral 
About 200 Luiglshm n and y numbct of s poys 
,or misurd, but his tramed ici nts 
d foat d at Gh rma and Ood ynulluh and 

Mur Wasim sought protection from the Nauwab 
f Oudh But wm 1704, after qu lin’ 4 a poy 

1ifipy mM his OWN calInp by tiowmnz 24 1inz- 

Lalas from the gins M jor (Sir Hector) 
Vunt» d fatdth jouat fore s of Shah Alin, 


! Mugha? Lipp tor ant th Nawib of Ou th 
ta th biattl of Besa In ifs Clive (now 
1 on Gnv of Pls y) rium 12° Gove nor, 


Jwo lind narks stud out in Ins policy 
r Sou ht the substa c, althoush not the 
1im of t riutomal power, unla the = fietion 
t% giant from the Mushal limp ror &- 
oud, ho dsucd to yunry the Coripuny 3 
140, by pruolubiting dliat guns, anl by 
Wiuentims @ rasonibie pay fiom honest 
mrs In neitier r pet woo his plans 
Cwikd out by bis imm diate sueccs ors Tut 
ou cfforts towirds a sound adimmustrition 
tite from this s cond Gov minor mp of Chive, 
i our military supromics dates flom his vic- 
ory it Plass y Bufo ¢ Chive lft Indi, 
11 1707, he bad rewdjustcd the divisions of 
voth rm India ard had 5 t up 1 systcm of 
foomm pt in Bong by which the I nglish 
icweld the rvwenus and maintain d= the 
irmy Wh le the cuimimnal jursdiction wis ve ted 
in th “Nawab Idhe pertoermance of his se- 
econl task, th puriicvtion of the Comyany’s 
rvicc, Wis hotly opposcd but carta out 
" dud im 2774 by hi own hind the House 
of Commons hiving in the previous year ¢ ns 
ured hum though admittmeg that be did rendir 
‘ or at and mceritozous sci viccs to his counts.” 


lirs, 


Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that Clive 
tii sct up proved @ failure and Watmn Hastin.s 
vas wppowntcd Govilnor, in 1772 to catry out 
th mtomms sctikd by the Court of Dircetors 
which were to give tacm the cntme care 
mt} adnunistiation of the revenues ‘Thus 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
orginization of Indi and, in spite of thc fae- 
tions attitude of Philip Lrancis, with whom he 
fought a duc) and of other ma mbcrs of his Coun- 


of 900 Luropcans 2,(00 sepoys and 3 precesicil, he reorganivid the civil servicc, reformed 
of artillery against tho Nawabs host of over!ti« aystem of revenuc collcction, greatly im- 
60,000. Ihe resulé was the historic battle of proved the financial position of the Company, 
Plassey (June 23) in which Chve, after hesi- and crcatcd courts of justice and some sembl- 


tating on the couree to be pursucd, routed ince ofa police force 


From 1772 to 1774 he 


the Nawab, Mur Jafar was put on the throne 3" Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1775 


British Power 


he was the first Governor-General, nominatcd 
under an Act of Parliament passed im the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and thi 
foreed contributions he enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpretcd in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, togethcr with his ac 
tron in the tial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
basis of his sc ven years’ t.ial before the House 
of Lords which endcd 1n a verdict of not guilty 
on all the chargcs But thcre 1s much more 
for which his admimistration 1s justly famous 
‘Lhe recovery of tht Marathas from their defeat 
at Panipat was the cardinal factor that in 
tiluenccd lis policy towards the native states 
One frontur was cloxd agamst Maratha mva 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to thc 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war aginst the 
Rohillas, who were intriguing with = th 
Marathas In Wostern India he found hime J! 
ecmmitt. | to thc two Miratha vars (1773 82) 
oving to th ambition of thc Pombay Govan 
ment to plaice its own nNomimcec on the throne 0} 
the Peshwe at Poona, md the Bengal troops 
that be scent over made amends, by the con 
quast ct Guyit ind the capture of Gv vitor, for 
the di grice Cf Wadgacn whirc the Wiratha 
ovirpowered } Bouabiy army = fb th south — 
Where inte trence from) Madris had vicady 
kd (17¢ 4) te what is hiown as the first Vv-sor 
Wal, v. autiou cinpaian azumst Dyacr A} 
abdoth Niza be found the Madras Govern 
ment ivun in cerfict with thos two yctar 
tites Th Nizam he won over by dtplomaey 
bub «ur t Wvder th h had to d spitch 
neal army undi Sir Lyric Coote Uvdei 
Aun did in 17482 and two ycars lat roa treaty 
Wab nade WHH his son Lipa at was im th « 
acts of intgry nttlon im disti t provinces that 
Vastings showcd to best advant 2c ws a gt al 
and couliz ous nin cautious, but swift nu 
action When required He was succad d 
aftir an mtaimenum, by Lord Cormwali 
(1756 9) who built on the foundations of cn) 
administratin 11d by Hastings, by cntrustm, 
cruninal jurisdiction fo Duroprans and cs 
tablishing am Appcllate Comt of Crimunil 
Judiouur at Calcutta In the Civil S rvice 
he sepirited the functions of the Distiat Col 
hetor and Judsc and orginized the * writers 
and ‘merchants ’ of th Company inty an ad 
ministrative Gaival Service Tins S stem was 
subs qu uly catcnded to Madia+ and Lombay 
Jord Cornwall is better Kuown for lus i tro 
duction, on ordas froin Tngland, of tno Pa 
mantnt Settlon nt in Icngal (bee article 
on Tand Revenw) A thid Myson war wa 
waged durnz his wu of ofhce which cudcd 
in the subinission of Tipu Sultan Sir Joln 
Shore (Lord ‘Teignmcuth), an capcticnccu 
Civil Servant, succccdi ad Lord Comwpatlis, and 
in 1798, was tolloucd by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to changc 
the map of India. 


Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 


The Lrench yn general, and “the Corstcan ’ 
in particular, were the encmy most to Lc 
dicaded for a few years before Lord Wellesicy 
tooh up his duties in India, and he formed the 
scheme of definitivily cnding Irunch schemes 
in Asis by placing humslf at the hiad of a 
great Indian confideracy. He staited by ob 
tainwg fiom the Nawab of Oudb the cossion o! 


Consolidated, 4 


large tracts of territory in licu of payments 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nivam to the British side, and, 
aftctr exposing the tmtrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall of 
Se1ingapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysom, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidency 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Maratha powers—the Peshwa of Poona, 
the Gachwar of Batoda, Sindhia of Gwalior, 
Holkar of Indore and the Raja of Naypur— 
had still to be brought mto the British 
mt. The Peshwa, aftcr being dctcated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory and signed 
the Ircaty of Bassin which kd to the 
third Maratha war (180204) as it was re- 
gird¢d by Sindhia and tht Raja of Nagpur at 
v betrayal of Maratha indeprndinec In this 
the most successful of DLritish campaigns in 
Inda, sir Arthur Welle key (the Duke of 
Willington) and Genc1tal (Tord) Lake carrks 
Wl] betore thom, the one Ly Tw victorics of 
As 1y¢ and Argatm and the other at Aligad, 
and Taswirt Lat. operations, such as Colo- 
1¢]1 Monsons rctr at tniou.h Cenfial Unda 
wit less fortunate Ihe gr t acqumitions 
f tautory miic undcr Lod Well icv proved 
so caparsive that the Court of Dincturs be- 
(oming impriticnt scot out Tord Comwallls a 
cond time to mike peace at my price He, 
howcvcr, di d som after his crttval in India, 
uid Sir Ge orne J oaulow cvnecd on the gover 
ruit (1800 7) Until fb arnvil of a stiongce 
ike, Jord Minto He managcd to kup the 
perce In India for sik yours: and to add to Bris 
tih dommions by the conquest of Java and 
Miuritius His foreign poly was marked by 
nother nw departur , Inasmuch as he opencd 
ditions with the Punjab, Porsia, and Afcha- 
ristan, and condludd a traty with Ranjit 
singh at Jahor, which madc that Sikb rulcr 
the Joyal ally of the Biiti bh for hk 


Lhe successor of Jord Minto was Lord Mora, 
who found himsclf oblized almost at once to 
dadarc wironr the Gurkhas of Ncpal, who had 
boon encrotwching on Jartwesh torntory After 
tudtaal reverses, the Lyuszhh, under Gencral 
Ochttuony wore sie sstul and the Licaty of 
Siz (S16) wis drawn up which defines 
Liitish miiders with Nepal to the present day 
Lor this succ SS Jord Moira was madé Warquis 
of Hastings In the Same ycar ha made prepa 
rations for the last Malatha war (1817-18) 
which was made neces ary py the wwlese cons 
duct of the Pandata, gigs of Pathan or Rolults 
onze, whose cli ft patron were the rulers of 
Native Stat 3) The large number of 120,000 that 
he collcetcd for this purpcs d stroved the Pin- 
darts, anncxcd the domimions of th rebellious 
Peshwa of Poona, protcet d the Riayput States, 
made Sindhia entir upon a new treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings establshid the 
Brith powcr more firmly than «vcr, and when 
he resigned, in 1823, all the Native Statcs out 
sidt the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical svstim and British mterests were per- 
mancntly secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Smgipore, Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years’ rule (1823-28) 
ne memorable for the frst Burmese wart and 

lthe capture of Bharatpur, ‘Lhe formor opera- 
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tion was undertaken owing to the insolent de 
mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
in the Burmese ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces ‘ihe capture of hiratpur by 
Lord Gombermere (1826) wiped out the repulse 
whieh General Lake had received there twenty 
ycirs eatlicr A disputed succcssion on this 
occasion Iced to the British inte: vention 


Social Reform 


A former Governor of Madras Lord Willham 
Bentinck, was the next Governor Genera] 
Hig cpitaph by Macaulay says ‘ He abo 
lished cruel rites, he effaced humiliting 
distinctions , he gave libeity to the expression 
of public oj 1n10n, his constant study waa to 
elevate the intellectual and moral character 
of the nations committed to hi» charge ” 


Some of his financial reforms, foreed on him 
from J ugiind,and his widcning of the gute 
by which educited Indians could enter thx 
purvice Of the Company, were most unpopular 
it the tine, but wore eclipsed by the acts he 
took for the abolition of Sufi, or widow burn 
ing, and the suppression—with the help of 
Captain Slecman—of the profcssional here 
ditary assussins known as Thajs In 1802 he 
annexed Cachar, and, two years later, Coorg 
ihe incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forecd 
hin to tvke that Stite also under British ad 
ministration—whcre it remained until 1881 
His rule wag marked In other ways by the dvs 
patch of thu fist stuamehip that made the pas 
gage from Bombay to Suez, and by hie scitle 
ment of the long educational controversy in 
favour of the advocates of instruction in English 
and the vernacilars Lord William Bentinck 
lett In lia (183+) with his programme of reforms 
uufipished The nuw Charkr Act of 1833 had 
brought to a close the commercial busiucss of 
the Company and en:phasized thur position as 
rulers ofan Indian Empire in trust for the 
Crown By it the whole admunistration, as well 
as the legislation of the countiy, was placed 
in the hands of the Govermor Gencral in 
Couneril, and authority was given to create a 
Presidency of Agra Bcfore his retirement Ben 
tinck assumed the statutory title of Governor 
General of India (1834), thus marking the pro 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings 1n 
1774 became the first Governor Guneral ot Hort 
Wiliam ir Charles Metcalfe, being scnior 
member of Council, succeeded Lord Wilham 
Bentinck, and dunmg his short tenure of ofhec 
carried into execution his predecessor § mcasures 
for giving entire liberty to the press 


Afghan Wars 


With the appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor Gener] (1836 42) there began a new 
era of war and conjuest Letore icayme 
London he announced that he looked with ex 
ultation to the prospect of ‘ promoting educa 
fion and knowledge, and of extending the bless 
Ings of good Government nd happiness to 
millions in India ,” but his administration was 
almost exclusivily comprised in a fatal expedi 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged in its tram 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and thc 
inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India ‘Lhe first Afghan war was under- 
takio partly to counter the Russian advance 
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m Central Ava and partly to place on thie 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
_ Shuja in place of Dost Mahomed The latter 
object was easily attamed (1830) and for two 
years Afghanistan remamed in the muljitary 
| Occupation of the HBritish In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Sur William Macnaghtin suffered the sume 
fate in an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed The British Commander in Kabul, 
Gen Liphmstone, was old and feeble, and 
after two months’ delay he ked his army of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp followers back towards 
India in the depth of winter Between Kabul 
| and Jallalabad the whole force perished, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr Brydon was the only survivor who rcachcd 
the latter city Lord Kilenborough succeeded 
| Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of rutribution to rmlieve Jallalabad 
One force under Gen Pollock relaved J illala- 
bid and marched on Kibul, while Gin Nott 
advincing from Kandvhar captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842) Lhe 
buziar at Kibul wae blown up the pri 
soners rescucd and the army returned to India 
Laving Dost Mahomed ty take undisput d 
possession of his thron the drums end d 
with a bombastic pro lamation from Lord 
Tiknborough and the paride through the 
Punjib of the (spurions) gates of Somnath 
takcn from the tomb of Mahmud of Ghizni 


Sikh Wars 


Lord Lilknboroughs other wars—the con 
jucet of Sind by Sir Chirles Napier and the 
suppicssion of an Outbreak in Gwalior—weic 
followed by hue recall and the appomtnicnt 
of sir H nry (18st Lord) Hardinge to be Gover 
nor Guneial A gsolixnr Govei.nor General 
wis not unaccept ible, for it wis fclt thit a trial 
of strer th wis imminent between the British 
and the remaming Hindu pow rin India, the 
Sthhs Ranjit Singh, the foundu of the Sikh 
kingdom, had dicd in 1839, loyal to the end to 
the trraty he had made with Mctcalte thirty 
yours earher He left no son cayable of ruling, 
and the khalsa, or ecntral counci] of the Sikh 
army, Was burning to measure its strength 
with the British sepoys Lhe intrigucs of two 
men, Lal Smgh and I¢j Singh, to obtam the 
supreme power Icd fo their crossing the Suticj 
md mvading British territory Siar Hugh 
Gough, the Commander in Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor Gcneral hurricd to the fronticr, and 
within three wieks four pitched bittl.s. were 
fought—at Mudki, Ferozeshah Aliwal and 
Sobrion The Sikhs were drivel across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrndcred to the British, 
but the province Was not annexcd By the 
turms of pcace the infant Dhuleep Smgh was 
recognized as Ryah, Major Henry Lawrence 
was appointd Resident, to sasist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore, the Jullun- 
dur Doab was odded to British territory , the 
Sikh army was limited, and a Biltish force 
was sent to garmson the Punjab on bchalf of 
the child Rajth Lord Hardinge returned to 
Lugland (1848) and was succecded by Lord 
Dalhousie, the greatest of Indian proconsuls 

Dalhousic had only been in India a few 
months When the second Sikh war hroke out, 
In the attack on the Sikh position at Chillan- 

| Wala the British lost 2,400 officers and men 


The Sepoy Mutiny. 


besides four guns and the colours of three regi 
ments but before reinforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing S'r Charies Napier as 
Commander in Chief, Lord Gough had = re- 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely dcstroycd the Sikh army 
As a consequence the Punjab was anncxed and 
became a British province (1849) its pacifica 
tion being so well carrid out, under the two 
Lawrences that on the outbriak of the Mutins 
eight years later it remained not only quict but 
loyal In 185. Lord Dalhousic bad again to em 
bark on War this time in Burma, owing to the 
Hl trcatment of British merchants in Rangoon 
The lower vallcy of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and anncxcd undcr the 
name of Pegu to those provinces thit had 
becn acquircd m the first Burmese war Bul 
tish tcrrifories Wert enlarged in many other 
directions during Tord Dalhousi s tenure of 
office His ‘ doctrm of lapse’ by whih 
Butish rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continu d musrule on the failure 
of 2 dynasty mide this change possible came 
into practice In the cases of Satara, Jhansi and 
Nagpur (which last namcd State became the 
Ccntral Provinces) whore the rulers dud with 
out kaving male hiirs Oudh was anne xcd 
on account of its musrule Dalhousic = ke ft 
many other marks on India He rcformd 
the administration from top to bottom found 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated 
the raulways telegraphs and postal system and 
compkt«d the grcat Gangcs canal He also 
detached the Government of Bengal from the 
tharge of the Governor Guneral, and summoned 
representatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of India 
Finally, m education he laid down tho Jines 
of a department of yublic instruction and 
initiated morc practical measures than those 
devised by his prcdcccssors It was his mis 
fortune that the mutiny, which so _ swiftly 
followed his resignation wis by many critics 
m England attmbutcd to his pasion for 
change 


The Sepoy Mutiny 

Dalhousie wis succeeded by Lord Canning 
In 1856, ond in the following year the sepovs 
of the Bengal army mutimicd and all the 
all y of the Ganges from Delhi to Patna rose 
in rebellion The causcs of tlis convulsion 
are difficult to estimate, but ale probably to 
be found in the unrest which followed the pro 
gress of Fnglish civilisation, in the spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to be subdued, in the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bn 
tish leadership, and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greater share in the 
government of the countzy Added to this 
there was in the deposed hing of Delhi Baha 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection 
Finally there was the story—not devoid of 
truth—that the cartridges for the new Enfleld 
rifle were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed in civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, in spite of Lord 
Dalhousic’s Plea below the number he 
considered for safety, On May 10 


the sepoys at Mecrut roge m mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchcichcd by the large 
European garrison, went off to Declhu whcre 
next morning the Mahomedans rose Krom 
that contre the mutiny spread through thie 
North-Western Provinces 1nd Oudh mto Lower 
Bengal  Risings m the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinatcs 
who armed the Sikhs and with their 'elp re- 
duccd the sepoys and Lawrince was tubse- 
quently abl to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
ald in the sege of Delhi The native armies 
of Midras and Bombay remaimed for thc most 
part true to their colours In Central Indla 
the contingents of somc of the gicat chicts 
joncd the reb ls, but Hyderabad was hept 
loyal by the mfluencc of its minister, Si Salar 
Tung 

Jhe interest of the war centris round Dcihi, 
Cawupare and Lucknow, though in other 4 haces 
massacres and fizht ng ovcurred The sicge of 
D Ihi begin on Junc 8 when Sir Henry Parmaid 
oaccuy1 d the Ridge outside the town = J irnard 
di d of cholera carly m July and lhomas heed, 
who took his place was obliged through illness 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson 
In August Nicholson arrived with 1 reinfore:- 
mént from the Punjab In the mcantimc the 
rebel force in Delhi was corstintly added to 
bv the arrival of new bodius of mutincers, 
attachs were frequent and thc losses heavy 
cholera and sunstroke carr d off many victimes 
on the Ridge and when the final assault was 
made in September the Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 infantrv, of whom 1960 were 
kuropcans ‘Lhe arrival of siege guns made 
it possible to advance the Lattcris on Septem: 
ber 8, and by the 18th a breach was made 
On the following day thr« columns were led 
to the assault, a fourth bemg hcld in mserve. 
Over the rains of the Kashmir Gate blown In by 
ome and Salkcld, Col Ce mpbc ll lcd his men and 
Nicholson formed up Ins truvops within the walls 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1206 killkd and wounded, had onty secured ua 
footheld in the city Six days street fighting 
tollewed and Delhi was von but the gillant 
Vicholson was killed at the hcad of a storming 
party Bahadur Shth was taken prisoner and 
us two sons were shot by Captain Hudson 


Massacre at Cawnpore 


At Cawnporc the sepovs mutinicd on June 27 
ind found in Nana Sahib, the har of the last 
Peshwa, a willing leader in spite of his fermer 
professions of lo alty There oa Luropean 
torce of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and hild out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on thi guarantce of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allalabad They were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
bi fore the eycs of ther wives and children and 
the women being mutilated and murderd in 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken bach 
Lheir bodies were thrown down a well just be- 
fore Haveloch, having defeated the Nana's 
forces, arrivcd to the reluf Jn luchnow a 
small garrison held out in the Residency {rom 
te 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearful hatdshipe, 
The relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
ram, was iteelf nvosted, and the garrison was 


Ito 
not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived m November Fighting contmued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colm Campbell 
finally reduced, and in Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Rote wiged a brillant cimpalen 
against the dieinhiritcd Ram of Jhansi—whe 
dicd at the head of her troops —und Lintia Lopi 


rransfer to the Crown 
With the cnd of the mutiny thuc began 
new cra in India strikingly markcd at the out 
set by tht Act for the B tter Government of 
India (1858) which transfcir d the entire ad 
cnistration from the Lon pany to the Crown 
By that Act India was to be governed bv, and 
in the name of, the Sover ign through a becie 
tary of State asssted by a Council of fiftcrn 
members At the same time the Govwrncr 
Gencral reecived the title of Vacroy = Ihe 
Euopean treops of the Compiny numbcring 
about 24000 officers and mcn werc—greatly 
resenting the trinsf(r—amalzivmated with th> 
Royal scrvice and the Indiay Navy wis abo 
lished On Novcmber 1, 1358 the Vicerov 
announced In Durbar at Allahabad that Qu (n 
Vietoua had assunicd the Government of India, 
and proclumi¢d 4 policy of justice and relimious 
toleration A prinaplh alroady enunciated 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was r inforecd, and 
all of every race or crced w re to be admittcd 
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financtal difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war In Abyssinia 
with which India had no dircct concern, but 
opcrations in Rhutan were all the drain made 
m the army m Indw while th m-organtsing 
troccss Wak teimg caimid on Two acverc 
tiumines im Orr t (1Sou) and Bundclkhand 
1 1 Upper indus in (1565 J)~—oceuncd, while 
n John J awicnce wis Vie rov and he laid 
fown the pmnciple for the first thn in Jndiap 
fistory that the offPeers of fhe Go «rnment 
\ ould be held personally responsible for taking 
very possible mcans to avcrt death by starva- 
lion He also created tne Intigation Lepart- 
ment under Col (Sir Richard) Strachey ‘Iwo 
commercial erises of the time hive to bc notcd 
Qne 8 nously threatened thc t a imdustry in 
Bo ngal Ih? other was the eonscqucnce of 
the wald gambling in sharcs of every descrip: 
ion that took placc in Bombay during the 
\ ars of prosputy for the Indian cotfon 1p 
lustry caus d by the Amcrecan Civil War 
ihe Shire Mama” however did no perma- 
1¢nt harm to the tral of Bombiy, but was, 
on tha other hand largcly rcsponsible for the 

ri 3 of splcndid buildings b gun im that city 
during the Govcrnorship or Sir Bartle Fr re 
sir Jolm Lawrence retircd in 1869 having 
1 2s%d through cvery grade of the sa1vie from 
in Asastint AMoagistracy to th Viceroyalty 


as far as possible to those offers in the Que 1° Jord Mayo, who succe:ded him creat d an 
service for which they might be qualifid A »jcultural Dcpartmcnt and introdieced the 


The aim of the Governmc nt was to be the bu ¢ 
fit of all her subjccty in India— Jn ther pros 
perity will be our strcngth in th ir content 
ment our security and in thtir gratitudt our 
best reward’ Pcaice was procliimd in July 
1859, acd m the cold wathir [ord Canning 
went on tour in th northcrn provinecs = te 
receive the homage of Joyal chi fs and to ascurc 
them that the pohcy oflips was at ancnd 
A number of other important reforms markcd 
the closing ycars of Cannings Viccrovalty 
The India Councils Act (1861) augmented the 
Governor-Gencral’s Council, and the Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non official 
members, Furopean and Indian for legislative 
purposes only By another Act of the same 
vear High Courts of Judicature were consti 
tuted To deal with the increased debt of 
India, Mfr James Wilson was sent from Lngland 
to be kinancial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, income tax 
heense duty, and State paper currency Ih 
earea of office had broken down the Viceroy’s 
health Lady Canning died in 1862 and this 
hastened his departure for Kngland where he 
died m June of that year His successor, I ord 
Elgin, lived only a few months after his armvan 
m India, and was succeeded by Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Lawrence, the ‘ saviour of the 
Paryab oe 


Sir John Lawrence. 


The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
wag that of reorganising the Indian milttary 
rites and of reconstructing the Indian army 

e latter task was carried ont on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion 
of Buropeans to Indians In the infantry and 
cavalry should ba one to two, and in the 
Sunny sas ta be leah lake Ductvaan 

was a ; 
Wee re-organisation was carried in spite of 


th 


vstem of Provincia! Binance, thus fost ring 
impulst to loca] sclf government Tc also 
laid the found rtion for the rcform of the salt 
hutis, thereby cnabling his sucecssors to abo- 
lish the imtcr provincial customs tints Un- 
happily his va t schemes for the devclopment 
{ the country by eatcniing cdmmunication 
ot every hind were not carncd out to the full 
JV him, for h was mardecacd nm the convict 
ttl ment of the Andaman Islands in 1872 
Tord Northbrook (Viccroy 1872 ¢) had to exer- 
che his abilities clneflv in the province of 
finance A severe famine which threatened 
T wer Bengal in 1874 was sucecssfuliy warded 
vf by the organization of State reluf and the 
importation of rice from Burm: ‘The follow- 
ing year was notable for the deposition of the 
Goaikwar of Baroda for misgovernment, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VIT) Jhe visit 
of the Duke of Ldinburgh to India when Lord 


| \Wayo was Viccroy had given great pleasure to 


thosc wich whom ho had come in touch, and 
hil established a kind of persont! tink between 
Ir lin and the Crown ‘The Prince of Wales’ 
tour aroustd unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to the British Raj, and further cn- 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, In a durbar of great magnificence 
h Id on January ist, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em 
irs of India The Viecroy of that time 
Jord Lytton, had, however to deal with a 
situation of unusual diffcuity. Two successive 
ycats of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had known The most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitigate its 
cilects, and eight crores of rupecs were spent 
in importing grain, bot the low of life was e+ 
timated at 5} millions, Ai this time also 
Atyean affaires once more became prominent 


Russta in Central Asta. 


Se‘ond Afghan War 


‘Lhe Amur, Sher Ali, was found to be intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with Ls 
repulse of a British mmsion led to the sccond 
Afghan War ‘Ine British forces advanced by 
three routes—the Khyber the Lurram, and 
the Bolan—and gaincd all the important van 
tage points of Lasttrn Afghanistan Sher Ali 
fled and a treaty was made with his son \akub 
Khan, which was promptiv brokcn by tle 
murdcr of Sir Louls Cavagnari who hid Lon 
scnt as Tnglish cnvoy to Kabul kurther ope 
ations were thug neccssary, and Sir I (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the ecayital aid 
defcatcd the Afghans at Charasia A rising of 
the tribes followed sr spite of Sir D Stcwart s 
victory at Ahmid Kh yl and his advance fre m 
hatul to Kandahar <A_ pretender Sndar 
Ayub Khan from Herat prcvented the estan 
lishment of peace, def atcd Gen burrows 
brigade at Maiwand and imnvsted Iandabat 
He was routed m turn by sir F Robcrts wlio 
made a brilliant march trom habulto anc 1. 
har After the British withdrawal fight: g 
continued bitvecn Ayub Ahan and Abdur 
Rahman, but th latter was left undisput d 
Amir of Afghanistan until his dcath in 190] 

In the meintim lord Lyttcn bel 1 wn d 
(1880) and Jord Ripon was appointed Vic 1 
by th ncw Jib rial Government lord] ipons 
administration 1s mcimorable for the tiedem 
given to the Eress Ly the repeal of the Vir 
nacular Pross Act) for his scheme cf Iccal 6 lt 
governm nt which devcloped riumiipil in tt 
tutions, and for the att mpt to cxtend tne 
jurisdiction of the crimmal courts in th Dis 
tnets over Lurop an British sutjccts, im 
pondently a the ricv or nationility of t ¢ 
presiding judge Jhiw att mpt which ena d 
a feclnz amons Luropcins i India of gr it 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compron isc 
in 1884 Othcr reforms wei the re establi h 
inent of the Deputment of Revcnue and Aer 
cultun, the apamtm nt cf in Pducition Cam 
mission wit] a view to tht spread of vopulir 
Instruction on a Lroidcr basis, and th ab hi 
tion by the Finance Minstir yor Lye n 
Baring, now Lord Cromer) ot a numbrr of ct. 
toms dutks Jord Dufferm who sucece d 
Lord Ripon wn 1884, had to give his attcnt) n 
more to extcrnal than intcroal affans one of 
his first acts was to ho'd a durbar it hawalp: hi 
for the rceeption of tht Anur of Afghanis in 
which resulted in the strengthening of Brit h 
relations with thit iuler In 18% a tl! d 
Burmese war bicume necessary owms to the 
truculent attitud: of King Thibaw and ns in 
trigues with forign Powcrs Lhe capediti n 
und 1 Gen ral Prunderzast, occupnd Manual iy 
Without dificulty and king Jhibaw wis cx) d 
to Patnagui, where he di d on 16th Deccml r 
1916 Hts dominions of Upper Luma w re 
auncscd to British India on the let of Ja: u- 
ary, 1886 

The Russian Menace. 


Of greatcr importance at the thme were the 
Masures taken to mct @ povsible, and as it 
then appearcd a probabk, attack on India | y 
Russia =sLhese)= preparations, which = ccst 
over two million sterling, were hurried on 
because of a coliion which occurrd be- 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdch, 
daring the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 


it 


towards Cer* al ASa 2 0 vinh ecomed likely 
Lo ud toda dcclitativot oi wal by Gicat Liitain 
War was averted, but the Penjdeh incident 
had called attcation to a menace that was to 
be felt for ncarly a gencration morc, it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offe: of troops and moncy in c1se 
lof nced Ihat offcr Lore fruit undcr the next 
¥1 croy, Lord Jansdowne, when the present 
systum of Imperial Scrvicc ‘Troops was orga- 
nised =Under Jord Jansdowne s rule also the 
difenees of thc North Western lront ur were 
strongthoncd, on the advicu of Su lrede ick 
(now lTarl) Robcits who was then Commans 
dcrin Chuf m India Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against the continucd 
aggression Of Russia was tihtn by raising the 
annual subsidy yuld by the Indian Governs 
mint to the Amur froin cicht to twelve lakhs 
| On the North L stern 1 ronticr thcre occurred 
(1891) in the smal] State of Manipnr a revolu- 
tion against the Raja that neecssitated an 
i jury on the spot by Mr Qumtoh the Chief 
Commissioncr of Assam “Mr Quainton, the 
commander of his esccrt and others, were 
treachcrously mucderea mm a conference and 
the escort 1nomimiously retreated ILhis dis 
grace to Briti h arms 1 d to e& veral attacks on 
fionticer outposts which wre brillantly de- 
foitcd = Manuipur was occupxd by British 
trooys and the governm nt of the State was 
reor unised und r a Poltthal Ag nt lord 
Jansdown s term of offer wis di (imguphcd 
by scveral oth revents such a the passing of 
th Parhanentiry Act (lord Cros3 Act, 
189.) whihiner is d the sive cf the Tegisla 
tive Coun ls 1s wil as the numbir of non 
ofhfaiils m them = Icgislition aimed at social 
and dem stie reform among the Hmdusa ard 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin 
age of suvcr (1893) In J urma gicat progress 
was mide under Sir Alixan lr Vackcnzie, as 
Chit Commission(r comptrative ordir wis 
established and large schemes for the con 
struction of railways roads and. irrigation 
works were put in hani (The Province was 
made a Liutcnant Govcrpoistip n 1897) 


Frontier Campaigns 


Lord Clgin, who succeeded Tord I mnsdowne 
in 1694 wis confiontcd vt the outt with a 
Geficit of Rs 2} crorcs, duc to the fall m ex- 
change (In 1895 the rupcc full as low as 
1g 1d) To mcet this the old fiv per cent 1m- 
port duties were rimpoxd on a number of 
comroditxs, but not on cotton goods and 
Within the veir the duty was extcnded to 
pic goods but rot to yarn Lhe rcorganisa 
tion ot the Army which involved the abolition 
of ihe old systemof Prisidtney Armies had 
| hardly been carried out when a numbcr of risings 
ocurnd ajong the North West Fronticr. In 
11899 the British Agent m Chitral—which had 
;come undcr British influence two years pre- 
viously whcn Sir H M Durand had demarca 
ted the southern and castern boundarmcs of 
Afghanistan—was besieged and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force Two ycara 
later the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at- 
tachcd the British positions in Makkkand, and 
the Afndis closed the Ahyber Passe Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 

ign (the Tirah campaign) in whick 40,006 
roops were employed, and over 1,000 odicorg-, 
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oud men had been lost. ‘his was in Itaelf a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serious and widesprea 
famine of 1896-97 and by the appearance in 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, In 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap- 
pearance in the vernacular press of scditiou- 
articles which made 1t nectssary to make morc 
stringent the law dealing with such writings. 


Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 


With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Dlgin in 1899, had to deal 
ln 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came tv an 
cod, but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at ovcr one million, Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed his attentio1, only a few can be men- 
tioned htre* some indeed claim that his great- 
est work in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was in fact the general 
gearing up of the administration which he 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
example of strenuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West ] ron- 
ter. The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
dary were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tribal levies, and British forces were con- 
centrated in British territory behind them as 
a support. An attempt was made to check 
the arms traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. The fact that in seven 
years he only spent a peta of a million upon 
repressive masures and only found 1t necessary 
to institute one blockade (against the Mabsud 
Waziris) ta the justification of this policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought. In 1901 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Province, and together with the po- 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khyber, 
Kurram, Tochi and Wana were formed into 
the new North-West Fronticr Province, undr 
a Chief Comuiussioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India. That year also 
witnessed the dcath of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishm nt 
of an understanding with his successor Habib- 
ullah. In 1904 the attitude of the Dalai Lam 
of Tibet being pro-Russian and anti-British, 
it became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
band. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor 

In his first year of office Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tically fixed the value of the rupee at ls. 4d., 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created 
The educational reforms that marked this 
Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere: chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
the governing bodies of Indian Universitics, 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 

mentioned the Panjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of money-lendara, and the {nsti- 
tution of Agricultural banks. The effictoncy 
of the Army waa increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Commander-in-Ohief) by the re-armament 
of tho Indian Army, the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the rcorganisation of the trans- 
port servies, In his relations with the Feuda- 
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tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position as parincrs in administration, aud he 


d founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 


military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic familics, In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a4 _per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhr. 
The accession of King Ldward Vli was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1908, In 1904 Lord Curzon returned to 
Engiand for a few months but was re-appoint- 
ed to a second term of office, Lord Ampthill, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence. The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the cra- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam-—@ rcform, designed to remove the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and pruolongcd 
criticism In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the ro-adjustment o1 relations 
between the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Government. Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Gover- 
nor-General. {t wasa stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
had long been notwed developed in one 
direction into open sedition. The occasion of 
the outburst in Bengal was the partition of 
that province. The causes of the flood of sedi- 
tious writings and speeches, of the many 
attempts at assassination, and of the boycott 
of British goods are less easily definable. The 
mainspring of the unrest was “‘a deep-rooted 
antagonism to all the principles upon which 
Western socicty, especially in a democratic 
country like England, bas becn built up.” 


Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful 
But scarcely anv province was free from dis 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 1818, i age Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, mz°— 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditious 
Meotings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
In private and 4 trial before three judges of thr 
High Court without a yury. Concurrently with 
these legislative measures steps wero ta ta 
extend representative institutions. In 1907 
& Hindu and & Mahomedan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to th« 
Meitle Council, The Indian Couneila Act 
of 1909 carried this policy farther by reconst: 
tufing the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion ‘The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay 
were enlarged by the addition of an Indian 
member. 

As regards foreign policy, Lord Minto's 
Viccroyalty was distinguished by the concin- 
sion (1907) between Great Britain and Russv 
of an Sgrcemecnt on questions likely to distur) 
the friendly relations of the two countries in 
Asia generally, 8nd in Pefsia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet wn ie cular, Two ex had to 
bo undertaken on the North-Weet fronticr, 

against the Zakke Khejs and the Mohmends; 


F 


Outbreak of Anarchy, 


Gnd ships of the East Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off Maskat and in the 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to check the 
traffic in arms through Persia and Mektan to 
the frontier of India 


Visit of the King and Queen. 


Sir Charles (Lord) Hardinge was appointed to 
succeed Lord Minto in 1910 His first year in 
India was marked by the visit to India of the 
King ELmpefor and the Queen who arrived at 
pomiey on December 2, 1911. Trom there 

hey proceeded to Delhi where, in the most 
magnificent durbar ever held in India, the coro 
nation was procldimed and various boons, in- 
cluding an annual grant of 50 lakbs for popular 
cducation, were announced At the same cere 
mony His Majesty announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi, the 
reunion of the two Bengals under a Governor 
in Council the formation of a new Lieutenant 
Governorship for Behar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commigsioner 


In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attached to a mosque in Cawnpore was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahome 
dans and a riot in Cawnpore led to heavy loss 
of life Of those present at the riot, 106 were 
ah on trial but subsequentl 

lceroy before the case reached the Sessions 
and His Lxcellencvy was able to settle 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans 


Still more serious trouble occurred in Septem 
ber, 1914, when a riot at Budge Budge among a 
number of Sikh emigranta returned from Canada 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en 

by those men The sequel revealed 
in two conspiracy trials at Lahore showed that 
the ‘* Ghadr’ stat aati was widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Germany 


Lord Chelmsford as Viceroy 


Lord Hardinge, whose great services had been 
rewarded with the Knighthood of the Garter 
Jeft India In 1916 and was succeeded by Lord 
Chelmsford, whose tenure of office was destined 
to be one of the most eventful in the modern 
history of India The part played by India in 
the war was develo in every possible way 
Not only was the Indian Army incteased but 
the resources of the country were developed with 
the help of the Munitions Board and India 
assumed responsibility for 100 millions of the 
war debt ‘Lhe share of India in the Imperial 
burden of the war was emphasised in another 
and very significant way by her representation 
in the Imperial War Cabinet in London by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Bikancr and Sir 8 
P (Lord) Sinha On the Frontier, where there 
had been numerous though comparative y 
slight disturbances in 1914-15, & punitive expe 
di had to be undertaken against thc 

In 1917 Mr. Montagu, who had succecdec 

Chamberlain as veaap gs ire State, carrica 
out the latter’s intention of visiting India lhe 
Tesult of the Visit was shown in the following 
year when & report was issued containing 
what is known as the joint schome of reform 
evolved by the Secretary of State and the 
Vieeroy. Shortly after this report there was 


released by the: 
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issued a report by the Special Committee 
of Inquiry, over which Mr Justace Rowlatt 
presided, mto seditious crime in India Lhat 
report and the legislation which followed m 
consequence of it, together with the anounce- 
ment of the proposed reform scheme, led to a 
renewal of political discussion and agitation 
which had to a great extent been in abeyance 
during the carly years of the war 


Early in 1919 prolonged strikes in Bombay 
and elsewhere showed that India, though com 
paratively httle affected by the economic re- 
sults of the war, was confronted by industrial 
and economic problems which were none the less 
grave The gravity of those problems was in- 
creased by the ravages of influenza which 1s 
supposed to have caused 6000,000 deaths 
during the winter months of 191718 Distur 
bances broke out in April as a sequel to the 
passive resistance movement against the Rowlatt 
Act (the Satyagraha Movement) which pro 
duced a situation to which there has been no 
panel since the Mutiny It is sufficient 

ere to state that in Ahmedabad, Viramgam, 
Delhi, Lahore, Amritear, Gujranwalla and other 
places the crowd, by attackiny life and pro- 
perty and by train wrecking and tearing up 
railway lines and telegraph wires, provoked P 
situation which could only be met by the pro- 
clamation of martial law and the enforcement 
of military measures for the protection of law 
abiding subjects and for the suppression of 
disorder 

Exaggerated reports of those riots and of the 
effect of the Rowlatt Act may be presumed to 
have had 2ome influence on the Amir of Afgha- 
nistan when he declared war and invaded 
British territory Amir Habibullah Khan, wlio 
had been Joya! to hus treaty obligations through- 
out the war, was murdered in February and, 
after a brief occupation ef the throne by his 
brother Nasrulla Khan, bis son Amanuila had 
been declared Amr A sequel to this war was 
the renewal of trouble men te great part of the 
North Western frontier where the tribesmin, 
who had at first appeared to be impressed by 
the British successes, took the offensive agamst 
our advance posts especially in southern Wazi- 
ristan Ihe operations which necessarily fol- 
lowed and the severity of the fighting were on 
a scale never previously reached in frontier war, 
and made tire cam paign of unusual le 


Ihe Government of India Bill, embodying 
Mr Montagus proposals for the populansation 
of the system of Government, was passed in 
December 

The ncxt year 1920, more than any which 
preceded it was distinguished by political agita- 
tion ‘Lhe cause of this was in part the mdigna- 
tion created by the facts disclosed in the report 
of the Hunter Commission cn the outbreaks 
of 1919 in the Punjab and elsewhere, and the 
itimulos ses to the Khilafat agitation by the 
terms of the Peace treaty with Turkey. 


Lord Reading’s Viceroyalty. 

The fruits of agitatzon were reaped in pienty 
in 1921 the first year of Lord s term of 
ofhce Murderous outbreaks at Malegaon, 
Dhaiwar and elscwhere were followed by a 
rebellion of tho Moplabs in Malabar which as 
sumed the most serious proportions and pectdgy 
tated prolonged mulitary operations, 
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Tt had been arranged that Jl I. H the Prince 
of Walcs should visit India at the end of 1920 
and should open the new Councils in 1921, but, 
for reasons of health, that visit had to be post: 
poNed, and II BR H the Duke of Connau,it 
came to India early m 1021 in order to open 
the new Councils. Lhe Prince’s visit took placr 
in 1921 22 and was essentially non-political 

She enthus asm with which the Ponce wr 
grected during his tour was very marked 
But simultancously with the loval display riots 
bioke out in More than one of the cities which 
liv visited Lut attcr the imprisonment of some 
ut the ciding agitators in the early part of 1922 
thc county Cnjoyed comparative quict exccpt 
in the Punjab where the Akali movement among 
thc Sikhs which had started as a puritan rh 
Ziuus Morcment, dcveloped into a political 
movcMent attundcd by constant and = widc 
spread dicordur ‘Lhe enhanced position of Indi 
in the Lmpire and the position of India as ¢ 
urtion ontering ac tively into the work of thr 
League of Nations, were emphasiscd during thi 
year by the tow of the Dominions undertal cn 
by the Hon & Sastri 


Events in 1923. 


Pcbticu y the year 1923 represented a ding 
dcig, battle between disruptive forces and those 
whih wa workin 2 tor the constitutional 110 
picsy OL the country More than one case 
cont incd to cxeite strong fecling but, in spitc 
vf scrivus setbacks | y the und of the year the 
potion of Tord Reidin,, 8 administrijion wi 


obviously firmer than 1t had been at any time q 


pince the begmuimg of the Gandhi movement 
Lirly m the year a grcwt deal of citicisin 4 i 
excltcd by Lord Reidmgs certification of th 
doubling of the sa't tax under the powcrs 
contured by the Reformed constitution, im 
Opposition to the cleuly expressed will of tl 
Legislative Assembly Objection was takcn 
to this step not so much because an increise 
in the salt tax had always been looked upon 
as & measure to which iesort should be made 
only in grave emergencies as because the finan 
cial powers of the cluctud chambers, much em 
phasised m the Montagu (helinstord Report 
were thus shown to be capable of restriction 


The doubling of the salt tax was resented 
princpally by the upper classes, An evcnt 
wluch a ary far more to the mass and did 
a great deal to cement a temporary unity in 
the rank and file of non co operation was an 
externally orzanized display, at Nagpur, whcie 
1D COMpequence Of an order by the district mia 
gistrate forbidding the carrying of a so-call d 
national flag in arcas whrreit would be likey 
to be offensive to the majority of the inhabitants 
daily processions of volunteers, in Gandh 
cloth and provided with flags and all the emblams 
of peaceiul revolution, tmed for mouths to 
mahe 4 way beyond the limits fixed by chy 
authoritics During the long trial of will nearly 
a thousand men fiom different parts of India 


were jailed, butin the end official patiencc 
won, the ions ceased and the pmsoncrs 
wele sont hans 


Break up of non-co-operation. 

This waa the last occasion durmg the ycar 
when the disaffocted elenentg were able to one 
front the authorities with a sensational popular 
movement of any great scope, lrom this pomt 
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two causcs Made mass movements of the hind 
impossible The first was the split in the Con- 
regs, the second the mae of communal feeling 
between Hindus and Mahomedans The Cong- 
ress split was brought about by Mr C BR Das, 
who, realising no doubt that Mr Gandby had 
failed and 1t was unlikely that any other man 
would have greater success by arigid adherence 
to his methods, declared m favour of standing 
for the Counuls Lluis policy was bitterly 
opposed by the oithodox Congress Party 
paitly tromrespect forthe wisdomot Mr Gandhi 
and partly because it was fclt that some Conz- 
TUss nen, once thcy had entered the Councils 
mazht be expected to tall from grwe and nught 
evcn end by accepting office 1f 16 were offercd 
them Mr Das asserted that he wished to enter 
the Councils for the Bod of wrecking them 
but the plea was heard with scepticism = in spite 
of this he managed to carry the abler section of 
the Congress with him with the result that 
his party, the Swarajists, brought off some 
sensational victories at the polls Many wel 
known Liberals were defeated, one of the best 
known of whom was Sir Surendranath Banerjea, 
the Bengal Minister of Jocal Sclf Government 
and Pubic Health who at one yriod of his 
hfe was hnown as the uncrowned king of 
Bengal ’ 


Hindu Mahomedan Riots. 


‘Lhe other cause of the wane of hon co optra- 
tion was the dissppe wance of the sujace unity 
between Hindus and Mihomedins wihuch Mr 
Guidhu, hctped by strong fccling anong Mhomir- 

aus on the Lurkish question had tenipoiarly 
contrived fhe Lausanne Ircaty almost com- 
Pietely satisfied the wishes of Indian Mahomc- 
dans on this pomt and in certain quarters then 
was a deep feeling of gratitude to the «Viecervy 
for the part he was hnown to hive taken in 
bringmg about the popular settlement Mahom- 
dans ccastd to need Congress hulp Lhis 
was itself enough to make them objects of sus 
picion to extrcmist Hindus, and the fecling of 
uncasintss Was heihtened by the rejuicings 
over the Ireaty in which Mahomedans indulgcd 
thronghout India There was also amon 
Himdus the meumory of the atrocitics con 
nutted by the Moplahsin Milabar and a move- 
ment started by the Mahomcdan Munster of 
Lducation im the Punjab, with the object of 
ensulingthat thc Punjab Mahomedans, as thc 
largest Community in the Province, should havc 
the greatest voice 1n 1ts control, added to Hindu 
alarm and rescntment Inthe United Vrovin 
ces Hindus were thunderstruck to find from the 
(elsus returns that 1n comparison with the Ma- 
homedans thcy were declinng in numbers 
Consequently two pan-Hindu moycinents were 
staricd the Shuddhi movemunut, announud 
by 5wan Shradhanand which aimed at the 
re conversion to Hindwam of the Malkhana 
Rajputs and othcr Jow class occupants of the 
ftinge of Islam, and the Sangathan movement, 
of which Pandit Malaviya was the sponsor, 
and which aimed at teaching Hindus physical 
exercises and sword play, so that they might 
be the better able to protect themselves, These 
‘wo movements greatly irritated the Mahome- 
lans, and during the year there were between 
fifteen and twenty serious Hindu-Mahomedan 
riots, occurting {n al] parts of India In conse- 
quence, when the Ali brothers were released 
from jail they were unable to take any clear 
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line* they did not wish to take the popular 
course and abies the Hindus, and on the other 
hand they would have had few followers if 
they had begun another bitter campaign against 
the Government. 


Kenya and the imperial Conference. 


Considerable fecling allover India was aroused 
hy the terms of the Kenya settlemcut, which 
did not confer on Indians compkte equality 
with the white settlers ‘Zhe poms particu 
larly resented were the reseivation of the high- 
lands for Emopeans, the restriction of the fran- 
chise and the rules concerning immigration, 
which it was thought might be used 50 as to 
operate unfairly against Indians After the 
Impenal Confcrence, at which India was re- 
preseuted by H H the Maharaja of Alwar 
and Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru, feeling on this 
point improved slightly, for though no very 
great gains were made at the Conference, the 
fulleat possible statement of the Indian case 
was givcn to the entire world, and the general 
attitude of the varicus premiers at the Confe- 
rence was fnendly 


Violent Movements, 


In the Punjab the Akali movement showed 
an increasing tendency to forget the teachings 
of Mi Gandhi The Babar Akalis mumndered 
several of their co-religionists whose politica] 
views they did not approve, aud the Ahali Dal 
became a more definitely mulitary otganisa- 
tion, acting directly under the orders of the 
Shrines Committee After a career of mus- 
government and intrigue against the neigh- 
bouring state of Patiala, the Maharaja of Nabha 
Voluntarily abdicated, Somewhat ludicrously 
the Akahe turned him into a martyr, and the 
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movement became stlfficiently formidable for 
hoth the Akal Dal and the Shrines Committee 
10 be declared illegal associations Many ar- 
rests were made, but, owing to the Jack of 
unity in the extremist camp an attempt of the 
( ongress to secure a'l India support for tho Aka- 
lis had & mcagre result 


Dunng the yer there welc an unusual nun 
lar of frontier oufrages Sevrral officers were 
shot and worldwide attention was attracted 
by the kidnapping of Molly Lily, after the 
niurd«r of her mother, and bv her heroic rescue 
by Mrs Starr Coupled with the slow rate of 
plogress of the operations im Wavzinstan, these 
continued imeidents provoked some comment, 


‘There was also a sensational revival of the 
pre war anarchical socteties in Bengal, but the 
range of their achre.cments was stall 


Inquiries. 


Protection of Indian industries continued to 
he demanded, and there was a special moves 
ment to secure protection of Bengal coil against 


Natal competition This was op by many 
coal consumers The question of protecting 
stecl was considered by the Tariff Board at 


Calcutta and elsewhere, the evidence showing 
a great division of opimon 

Another :mportant event was the arrival of 
the Royal Commission, presided over by Lord 
Tee of Fareham, to inquire into the conditions 
10 which Government servants 1n India work 
and the steps to be taken to ensure adequate 
recruitment, The bulk of the evidence was m 
favour of increasing the financial attractions of 
the Services mm some respects, and at the 
same time of proceeding cautiously with ihe 
tasks of Indianisation and Provincialisation, 
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The Government of India. 


The impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading reqmrementa. 
On September 24, 1500, a few years before the 
dcaths of Quecn Elwabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the pore of establishing direct trade with 
the Kast and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration The Government of this Company in 
England was vested in a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Propmetors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the Bast and West Coast of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 

rincipal settlements of Madras (Fort St, 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort Wiliam), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
{he three “ Presidencies” were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 


Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 


The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
tomal responsibility in spite of their own de- 
pires and the insistent orders of the Directors 
Btep by atep the Company became first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldly councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1778, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appomted to administer the 
Presidency of Fort Wilkam (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencles were forbidden 
to wage War or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 


Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. Pitt’s Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the rd of Control in England, vested the 


administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
Ing the Commander-in-Chief of the Presl- 
dency a The control of the Governor- 
General-in-Council was somewhat extended, 
as it was again bythe Charter Act of 1798. 
Under the Charter Act of 1838 the Company 
was compelled to close its commercial business, 


ical and administrative 
body holding its territories in trust for the 
Crown, The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor 
General-in-Council, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, tnere was pa in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown, ct made 
no important change In the admunistration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as peptone: 
ing the Crown, became known as the Viceroy, 
The Governor-General is the sole representa: 
tive of the Crown in India, be is assisted by a 
Sy ear be apn ect 
whom {is responsible for a 8 epartmen 

of the administration. 


Functions of Government. 


The functions of tbe Government in Ind'a 
are perhaps the most extensive of any crew 
administration in the world. I¢ claims a 
in the produce of the land and in the Pun 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturista to non-agricultar- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates wher the rier is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale, 
It manages a vast forest propertv and is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium, 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them, it has constructed and , maintains 
most of the important irrigation works; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems, it has the monopoly of the Note 
issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion, 
It lends money to munwibpalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education: 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
puble works of the most intimate character. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of ita popu- 
lation. e distribution of these great fune- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
ve Sealy regulated by the Reform Act of 


and it became a 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made mw the system of 
government in British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1019, which, together with 
the rules framed under it—almost as important 
In their provisions as the Act itself—came into 
general operation in January 1921 The Act 
was the outcome of an inquiry conducted in 
of tate (Mike Montagu) and the. Viceroy 

. Mon and the 
(Lord Choeimsford), the 


embodied ia thele Beport on 


ta of which were issued their 
Tudian Oonsti- 


tutional Reform {issued in the spring of 1018, 
The recommendations in this report were supple- 
mented by those of two Committees 

toured India in the winter of 1918-10, and 
which issued thelr Reports in the spring of 1910, 
A third Committee was appointed during the 
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turn issued an exhaustive Report : 
w was in a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee, and received the Royal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919. 


The Divisions.—~British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided into 15 pro- 
vinces, with its separate Local Govern- 
ment or administration. In nine of the 
rovinces—the three Presidencices of Madras 
ombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, and 

the Local Government consists of a 
Governor, an Executive Council of not more than 
four members, and two or more Ministers. In 
1922 Burma, which was excluded from the 
original scheme, was brought into line with it 
An Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Burma a Governor's Province, with a Go- 
vernor, an Executive Council and Ministers, 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
very democratic franchise, which gave the 
vote to women. The remaining six pro- 
vinces are directly administered by ef 
Commissioners, who are technically mere agents 
of the Central Government of India. No 
change has been made by the Act of 1919 in 
the system of administration in these six minor 
provinces, 

archy.—In these nine provinces the ex- 
ecutive Government is a dual organism which 
owes its unity to the Governor. One hau 
of the organism consists of the Governor and 
his executive Council, all of whom are appointed 
by the King. This body is responsible for the 
administration of those subjects which are 
“‘ reserved.” The other half of the executive 
organism is the Governor acting with the ad- 
vice of Ministers who are appointed by him, 
hold office during his pleasure, and must be 
elected members of the Provincial lative 
Council. To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters is entrusted the administration of 
“ transferred "’ subjects, 


The Object.—The framers of the Act 
of 1919 had a twofold object in view. Their 
primary object was to devise a plan which 
would render possible the introduction by 
Successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in British India in modification 
of the previous system under which the Govern- 
ments in India, both central and provincial, 
received tiielr mandates from the British 
Parliament 


State for India, 
ble to Parliament for the administration of 
In affairs. LEariior 


dian 
& purely officlal hierarchy, consisting of the 
Secretary of State in Council at the apex, 
the Governor-General in Council eonnonly 
known as “the Government of India’) in 
supreme control in India, and the various 
Local ta in their own provincial 
areas. Tho law enjoined upon the Local Gov- 
erhments pa tey obedience to any instruc- 
tions they might receive from the Government . 
of India, vested in the of State in| 

neil power : ! 


oak pian irene | 


Unlimited 
@ direct :ad conte’ all acts, 
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“soncerns which relate to the: government 
“ and revenues of India,’ and similarly vested 
superintendence, direction and control over 
aI Government affairs civil and military, 
in India in the Government of India, subject 
to any instructions or directions it might re- 
ceive from the Secretary of State in Council. 
The whole fabric was thus inextricably inter- 
woven. The various Local Governments were 
primarily responsible for the preservation 
of law and order, and for the administration 
of domestic affairs in their own areas, and the 


| 
| 


‘| Government of India was primarily responsi- 


ble for the administration of those matters 
which affected the whole of India, and for the 
maintenance of good relations between province 
and province, though it was also responsible 
for the general oversight and direction of ad- 
minisitration throughout British India. Tra- 
dition and practice, based chiefly on conve- 
nience, had therefore, to a considerable extent 
operated to demarcate “spheres of influence” 
for the Local Governments and for the Govern- 
ment of India respectively. But the demar- 
cation was not clear cut, and was in no sense 
legally recognised. Constitutional theory, as 
founded upon the law jin force up to the Act 
of 1919, made the Secretary of State respon- 
sible to Parliament for every phase of govern- 
mental activity in India and fur the raising and 
| expenditure of every rupee of Indian revenues 5 
and, although the extent to which the exercise 
of this responsibility in the detailed superin- 
tendence of the formulation of policy and of 
the day-to-day administration in the provin- 
ces and at the centre varied from time to time 
with the varying personality of individual 
Secretaries of State and the varying interest 

yed by Members of Parliament in Indian 
affairs, the fact that responsibility did lie to 
Parliament for every detail of Indian adminis- 
tration rendered inevitable a close and detailed 
supervision from Whitehall. This in its tarn 
similar relationship between 
the Governmen’ of India and the provinces. 
With the increasing complexity of Government 
activities, it was inevitable that the Local 
Governments, at all events of the major pro- 
vinces, sh gradually acquire considerable 
freedom in the management of their domestic 
affairs; but the Government of India, in virtue 
of its statutory right of control and intervention 
and its concurrent powers of legislation for 
the provinces, was always able, and frequently 
bound, to exercise powers, both executive and 
legislative, which at times tended to excessive 
centralisation and to the subordination of the 
best interests of one part of British India to 
what was conceived to be the uniform advan- 
tage of the provinces as a whole. 


The Provinces.—Starting from the 

mise that it was in the provinces that the 
taken towards the 

Neer ge govern 


substantial steps must 

develo t of a system of 

ment, the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 
for a statutory demarcation of the fasion 
to be aeneciaed by the Government of India 
and the Provin Governments 

in their administrative capacity. No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the 
open to the Indian ture, which stilJ 
retains a concurrent (though not an over- 
riding) power of legisiation for the affairs of the 
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Sra pepe general and of individual provinces 3 
ut the rules under the Act provide specifically 
for the exercise of this right in certain specrfled 
provincial matters, and the theo1y upon which 
tho Act procceds assumes that a convention 
will be established and rigorously observed 
which will contine mtervention by the Indian 
legislature m j1ovincdal aflaus to matters 
bO specilicd 


Fmance—Ihe ‘revenues of India’— 
or, rather, their sources—-are definitely divided 
between the Central and Provincial Govern 
ments, the Provinetal Governments have, 
now almost complete control over the admis 
tration of ther “‘allocated’’ revenues, they | 
have power to supplement them by raising: 
loans on the security of these revenues, and 
their right, Subject 1 certaim cases to the 
(,overnor Gencrals sanction, to mitiate new 
taxation measures s formally recognised 


It was found impossible to devise any scheme 
of allocation of revenues between the Central 
and Provincial Governments which did not 
Jeave the former with a deficit This deficit 18 
to be met nm part by an annual contmbution from 
scven of tho eight Governors’ provinces, the 
province of Bihar and Omgsa, owing tothe com- 
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parative exiguousness and inelastacity of 1ts own 
revenues, having been exempted from this contrt- 
bution The aggregate sum thus dtie from the 
provinces to the Government of India at the 
outset 18 Rs 983 lakhs, of which Madras contri- 
butes Rs 848 lakhs, the United Provimces 
Rs 240 lakhs, the Punjab Rs 175 lakhs, and the 
other four provinecs sums ranging from Rs 16 
likhsto Rs 64lakhs ‘Ihc annual contribution 
is mm no cre to be subject to mecrease in the 
future and if reduction of the aggregate 1s found 
possible by the Government of India, reductions 
are to be made in fixed proportions from the 
quota of the several provinces 


Responsibility ~The first steps towards 
responsibility were to transform the Provincial 
Legisiative Council into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent as a 
minimum) to represent adequately pubheo 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
electorate The first franchise rules have 
given the vote to about 56,000,000 of the 
adult male population, and have enabled the 
Legislative Council of any ‘ Governor’s prov ince’”’ 
to extend the franchise to women The 
followimg table shows the strength and composi- 
tion of each of the Provincial Councils — 





Nominated and ez-officw. 





Provine. Lieted { Total, 
, Officials |Non offic 91g, 
Madras Se 98 23 6 ©4127 
Bomba}... és na “se ; 86 20 5 111 
Bengal ee ee eo ee ® J 13 20 6 139 
United Proviners .. +5 ; ae 100 18 4 125 
Pmjab wg cece le” 7 16 6 93 
Bihar and Orissa .. ~~ ee ws 76 18 9 1°3 
Central Provinces .. “0 ee ea 53 10 5 68 
Awam ee 6 ees ee e@ 39 ) 5 63 
Burma oe ee ee oe ee 78 1> 8 10) 





The figures for officials in this table are maxima 
in every case, and where Jess than the maximum 
number of officiais is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated noa-officials must be 
increased in proportion , ¢g, if there are only 
16 offimals (nominated and av-officio) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must be sever 
nominated nop-officials. The official members 
who Laye seats ex-officio are the members of the 

Council, who are at present four in | 
(the staiatory maximum in Madras, | 





-Lon to the varlous rages, 





Bombay, and Bengal, threein Bihar and Oriasa, 
and two in each of the remaining provinoes. 
These Executive Councils contain an equal 
number of Indian and British membera sxoapt 
in Bihar and Orissa (which has an Indian Gover- 
nor), where two of the three members are British 


i cunt ae tas tear ae 





soeeiay ead 
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ppecial interests into which the diverse elemencs of the Indian population naturally range them- 
asclves, Although there aro minor variations from province to province, a table showing ther 
character in one province (Bengal) will give a sufficiently clear idea of the general position 








No of Mcmbers 








No of returnable by 
Clans of Liectorate, Llectorates of Electorates of 
this Class. this Class, 
Non Muliunmad in i r 42 46 
Muhammadan ee ss ts és 3+ 39 
1 uropcan 4 : oe oe ee 3 9 
Anglo Indian (in tho tc chmical sumse of persons of mixed H 2 
Luropean and Asiatic descent). | 

Landholders ee es we ‘ a ) 9) 
University oe a sis : ‘ii 1 1 
Commerce and Industry .. ve ee os 8 | 15 
Total ee a 04 113 


——< 





——_a 


Of the 94 constiluencics in Bengal, all but- 
nine (those representing the University and 
Commerco and Industry) are arranged on a tcrri- 
torial basis, 1 e, each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi 
cations which cntitle them to a vote in a conti 
tucncy of thit class, who mhabit a particular 
areca the normal area for a “‘ Muhammadin ’ 
o. *‘non Muhimmadan”’ constituency 13 a 
district (or whcre districts are large and popu- 
lous, half a distiict) in the case of rural constitu- 
cncies, and, m the case of urban constituencics, 
a group of adjaccnt municipal towns Some 
1uze towns form urban constituencies by thcm- 
belves, and the City of Calcutta provides cight 
bt parate gonstitucncies, six ‘ non Muhamadan ” 
and two “‘ Muhammadan ”’ the latter, of course, 
bung cotermmous with the former. 


Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
gcnetal Classification of the va1lous kinds of 
coustituencies into two bioad categories, those 
whith are designed to represent spécial mtcr- 
ests, such as Landholders, Universities, Plin 
ters or Commerce being described as “‘ special ” 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distinctionMuhammadan, Luroptan 
Sikh, etc—being known as “ gencral” 
constituencies. 


Voters’ Qualifications —Tho qualifics 
tions tor electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in deta from province to province, 


POWERS OF PROVINCIAL 


In o1lgm the legilative authonty in Briti h 
India was a meeting ot the Governoi- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidenciys 
of Madras and Bombay, oi the Governor) with 
his Executive Counc, “tor the purpose of 
leguwlation.”” When met for this purpose there 
were added to the Executive Council certain 

additional members,” at first vory few 10 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A Council so constituted had omgin- 
ally no powers or duties beyond those immedi- 
tely atin out of the discussion of the parti- 


& & 
cular legislatiy. measure which at the tume was 
bngaging 


a i et ee 


chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchre 
is based on a property qualification a3 measured 
by the pay nent of a prescribed minimum of lind 
revenue or of 1t8 equivalent, or of inconie tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but 1m all provinces retircd, 
pensioned or discharged officers and mcn of the 
regular army are cntitled to the vote, irrespcrt- 
ive of the amount of their mcome or propeity. 
Lhe actual numbcr of voters registered in cach 
province on the first rolls prepared undcr the 
new Act are shown m the followinz table, but 
owing to the short time available for the pr- 
paration of these rolls 1t 1s not unlikely that the 
revision due before the next clections will result 
Im a feneral mecrcase —~ 


ABLE SHOWING TOTAL NUMBER OF VQ! Rs 
RLGISTERFD IN BKAOH PROVINCL OV TILL 
ROLLS PREPARED FOR THD KLECTIONS 


OF 1920. 

Madras .. 1,258,156 Punjab... 305,361 

Bombay .. 548,419 LDuhar and 
Orissa . 321,564 

Bengal ., 1,021,418 Centra; 

United Pro mees. 144 737 
Provinces 1,347,278 Asam e+ 203,191 
Burma 1,716, 386 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 


confincd strictly to the discussion and cnactnn nt 
of legislative measures. In course of time the 
number of “ additional” membe1s, and the 
propoition of these who were non-official Ind: 
ans, were steadily increased, the sini of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the means of selecting non official mem- 
bers, and the funcclons of the Councils were 
extended 40 as to melude the right of interpeila- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment. extension of the powera of the 
Councils was in the main the result of the *‘ Mor- 


tte attention, auld x63 functions were ley-Minto Act” of 1909 Who Indian Councils 
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Act of 1802 had given power to discuss the 
padget but not to divide the Council npon ft, 
Morley’s Act went further and provided 
that, notwi nding the terms of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 
dwers of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
ative measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
annual financial statement, of any matter of 
eneral public interest, and the asking of ques- 
10n8 under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be imposed by the rules, and these rules 
rec the night of the Councilsto vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion. 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to recognise the principle of election 
as the means of selecting non-official members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indsrect election), a consider- 
able mcrease in the number of both non-official 
and official members, and the setting up in every 
province of a non-official (though not, save in on* 
province, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, though indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 
Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General, and to such Provincial Executive 
Councils as were then m existence and subse- 
quently created. 


Old System —But although the Legislative 
Councils (which, origmally created in two pro- 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 m nine 
provinces) had steadily acqmred a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
as generally understood, they stu] remamed in 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1919 mere 
accretions to the Lxecutive Government of the 
provinees for the oe of advising on, and 
enacting, legislation It 18 true that the non- 
official clement in the Provincial Councils as 

tuted by Lord Morley’s Act of 1900 had 
acquired a considerable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules fran ed under it 
placed the non-official members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues ; but for 
various reasons this control even in the sphere 
of legislation, can hardly be descmbed as definite 

p control, and over matters outside the 

gislative sphere the Councils had no controll- 
ing voice at all. 


The Changes.—The most important chang- 
es made by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the 
Provincial Councils were— 


(t) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies ; : ' 


(1#} a greatly enhanced freedom of initiation 
m the matter of legislation ; and 


(ut) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
dure in matters of detail, subject to the Gover- 
nor’s Conourrence. 


A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence- 
ment 18 the to elect thelr own President. 
At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start a? Ae has 

lec President. 


(who formerly was eo-ofc Tent of hie 
Vogislative Coapedl) no onger bas any direct 
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connection with its The 4rst- 
named of these newly acquired powers is of 
sufficient im ce to require a detailed ex- 
planation of its ecope, w can best be given 


in the terms of the Act iteelf (section 72D). 


72D —(1) The provisions contained in this 
section shall have effect with r to business 
and procedure fh governors’ | tive councils. 


(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall be aid in the form 
of a statement before the council in each year, 
and the proposals of the local ernment for 
the appropriation of provin revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants, Ths council may adssent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
of the whole grant or by the o on or reiluc- 
tion of arg of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed :-— 


Provided that— 


(a) the local government shall have power, in 
relation to any such demand, to act as if 1t had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor certifies 
that the expenditure provides for by the de- 
mand is essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibility for the subyect ; and 


(6) the governor shall have power in cases of 
emergency to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in his opmion n for the safety 
or tranquilhty of the province,or for the carrying 
on of any department ; and 


(c) no proposal for the appropriatian of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall be made except on the recommendation of 
the governor, communicated to the council. 

(8) Nothing wn the foregoing sub-section shall 
require proposals to be sub to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure :— 

(2) Contributions payable by the local govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council ; and 

(vi) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ; and 

(wt) Expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law and 

(7) Salaries and of 
ed by or with the a sera Ma, 
by the Secretary of State in Council ; an 

(v) Salaries of judges of the high coart of the 
province and of the advocate-general. 

If any question arises whether r 
appropriation of moneys does or aon a talete 


to the above heads of diture, the decision 
be final. 


of the governor shall 


Executive and slature.—In the t 
i Gaese faces te ts Oe pasiilis Go euvata cence 


appoint- 
y or 
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ferred to the administration of the Governor 
ating with Ministers, the more important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Public Health, Education (with 
certain reservations), Public Works, Agricul 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries 
‘he “ reserved ”’ subjects comprise all those m 
the list, of “ provincial ” (as distinct from ‘ cen 
tral ’’) subjects which are not transferred. 


Machinery —No change has been made by 
the Act of 1919 m the machinery and mcthods 
of administration by the Governor in Council , 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
betore, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
18 entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees 
with it Yor such decisions the Governor in 
Council remains, a8 before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State and Parhament, and on ques 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major 
ity of the Legislative Counc But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non official elected majority in every Provinciil 
Legislative Council 13 an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official halt of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects A further and not 
less important factor 18 the existence in the 
Crovernment, side by side with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appcinted from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
icried sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are cxpected, fo make their opmmuions felt by 
then colleagues in the Lxecutive Counc But 
thyse factors, whule they will doubtluss lead to 
constant endeavour on the part of the offical 
halt of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishcs of 1ts ministerial colleagucs 
and of the majority ot the legislaturc, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
entorcement of 1ts decisions 1p the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the rcv- 
ponsibility to Pailament in the last resort of 
the Governor in Council for the administration 
of roserved subjects and the 1yzht of His 
Majesty s Government and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any plinciples wach 
they regard as having the support of Parlamcut, 
and, 10 the last resort, of the British electorate 


Transfer of Contro) — With regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position 1s very different 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
from the British electo: and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the J egwiative Council 
in the Indian province, The provincial sub)ccts 
of administration are grouped into sb 108, 
and just as each member of the 


a specified list of ‘reserved’ subjects or ‘ de- 
partments,” so cach Minister is directly rcs- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred “‘dopartments” which are 
included in his portfolio But his responsibility 
lies, not, a3 in the case of a member of the Lx- 
ecutive Council, to the Government of Indo, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial tive Council of which 
be is ay elected and from which he & 
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selected by the Governor ds commanding or 
hkely to command the support of the majority 
of that body. He holds offtce durmg the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor but also of the Legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he 1s directly 
dependent for his salary Further, the conttol 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, 13 almost entirely free from the restrictions 
ust noticed which necessanly qua ity ts con- 
rol over the “ reserved’ subjects It 13 thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
insist on the purswt of a policy of its own 
choice in the admmustration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
'1t8 mandate, and this power is dependent on 
the provincial elector mm virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use which he makes of his vote 
No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
fication before 1t can be accepted as hiterallv 
' accurate, for, technically, the authonty charged 
i with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects 18 “the Governor achng with Ministers 
appoimted under this Act,” not the Mansters 
acting on their own initiative, and, further the 
Governor, who 1s not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Councii, 
is charged personally with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquility of his province, 
and would be entitled, and mundeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
the transferred st uf he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in its admimstration 
which, m Is judgment, was imcompatible 
with the maintenance of Co and trang'ullitv, 
vet thc powers of control vested m the Leagis- 
Jative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great and 1t was the opinion at 


—— 


all events of the Jomt Select Committee that — 


legislature and Munisters should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
fieedom ‘Jt after hearing all the arguments ”’ 
‘observed the Committee, “Ministers should 
“decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
“* opimion of the Committee the Governor should 
“ordinarily allow Mimsters to have their way 
fixing the responsibility upon them, even 


‘it may subsequently be n°cessary for him to | 


“ vote any particular piece of legislation It 
1s not possible but that in India, as in all other 


‘countries, mistakes will be made by Ministers .. | 


Cea 


‘acting with the approval of a majonty of the! 


‘Legislative Council, but there is no way of 
‘learning except through expenence and 
‘the realisation of responsibility,’ 


Provision of Fands.—The terms of the? 


tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules, 
pci roviding that rules may be made ‘ f 

06 e 


i ministration of transferred subjects by the 
“ Governor wader Molar Ministers Probabi 
the best description available of the 


Daer 


| 





is the recommendation of the J 


by the rules for the settlement of thia 
oint! 


xecutive | Act leave the apportionment of the provincial , 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of revenues between the two halves of the execu- 


ocation of revenues or moneys for the} 
of such ‘admimstration’ s¢, “‘ the. 
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»c§ Committee whose proposals have been 
owed with one modification only to enable 
Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
re of hus Council and Ministers an “ or ler 
dlocation”’ or to modify it m accotdance 
-. ther jomt wishes, The passage 1s as 
ows — 


~The Committce have given much attention 
the difficult question of the principle on 
ich the provmeial revenues and balances 
uld be distributed between the two sidcs 
the provincial governments ‘They alc 
fident that the problem can read ly be solved 
the simple process of common sense and 
sonable give and takc, but they are aware 
> this question might, m certam circums- 
ses, bocome the cause of much fric 
_ m the provincial government, and thcv 
of opinion that the rule. governing the 1 
‘tion of these revenues and balances should 
‘ramed So a3 to mike the existence of such 
von impossible They advise that, if the 
veinor, n the course of preparing eitht 
first or any subsequent budget, finds 
i there .8 likely to be a Serious or pio- 
ted difference of opinion between the Lv- 
vive Counc! and his Munsters on this suh- 
he should be empowcred at once to make 
allocation of revenue and balances betwen 
reserved and transferred subjects which 
uld continue for at least the whole '1fe of 
existing Legislative Counal Lhe Cum 
tco do not endorse the suggcstion thit ec- 
‘ sources of revenue should be allocated to 


subjects but they recommend that the Gov 
ernor should allocate a dclimte proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration 
two thirds to reserved and one third to trans 
ferred subjects, and similaily a proportion 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances Jf the Governor desues assist 
ance in making the allocation, he should hx 
allowed at his diseretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority ac the Gover 
nor General shall appomt JLurther, = th 
Committee are of opimon that 1t should ie 
laid down from the first that until an ag sement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or untal an allocation 
has been made by the Governor the tot1l 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the prosimee for the preceding 
financial ycar shall hold good. 


The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government in ths matter 
as in all others should be ot such mutual sym- 
pathy thit each will be able to assi-t and in 
fluence for the common good the work of thr 
other, but not to exercise control over it The 
budget should not be cap ible of being used as 
a@ means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Lezislativo Council to dircct the policy 
of reserved subjects, but on the oth r hand 
the I\eccutive Couneil should be helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to duvclop) the dc 
pirtments entrusted to ther cire On the 
Governor personilly will devolve the task 
of holding the balance between the Iegituarate 


1vcd and certalm sources to transterrcd ! needs of both sects of lus adviscis ”’ 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


he structutal changes made by the Act of 
9 in the system of government outside 
nine ‘ Governors provinces’ are of 
‘paratively minor scope, though the sp 1it 
he Act requires, as has already been shown, 
siderable modification of the relationship 
‘erto subsisting betwecn the Piovine ul 
rermmeuts on the one hand and the Govern- 
t of India and the Sccretary of Statc in 
mcilonthe other Lhe only concrete chan,:8 
le in the constitution of the Central Govain- 
1t are the removal of the statutory bar to 
appointment of more than six members 
the Governor Generals Lxccutive Council 
ich, however, has had the far-reaching 
sequence that three of the eight members of 
Council are now Indians), and the reconsti- 
on in a much more enlarged, representative 
independent form of the ccntral Icgi)i- 
>» It has already been observed tht this 
y was, in orgin, like all othcr legislative 
1e8 in India, the Governor (ceneral a } \e- 
‘se Council with the addition of certam 
ditional members” appomted to  asrist 
Executive Council in the formulation of 
jlation, Despite rts steady growth m 5s1ze 
. influence, and despite the mtroducton 
he electave system, the existence of “‘ add- 
ial members,” who of course under Lord 
ley s Act greatly prepondcrated 1n numbers 
* the members proper, re, the Executive 
mcilors, still persisted up to the passing of 
Act of 1919, That Act, however, has en- 
‘y remodelled the “Indian Legislature,” 
- a wow called, which hag become, ke the 


Legislative Council in a Governors province 
& Jegislatwmc with all the anherent powers 
oldinanly attiibuted to such a body save such 
a3 are specificilly withheld by the tcrms of 
the Act Jt consists of tvo Chambiiy Phe 
Upper Chamber or Couneil cf State * con 

tims 60 members of whom 34 ire elected (in 

chiding one mewbcr to represent Bair who 
though technically nomin itcd, 1) nominated a 

the icsult of clections held in Bu) 
and 26 nominated, of whom not more than 
20 may be officals Lhe Jower Chamber 
or “Legislative Assembly,” consists of 144 
members, of whom 104 are elected (includim. 
as in the case of the Council of State, one Beru 
member, who, though actually elected, 1s tuch 

nically a nominee) Of the 40 nomunated 
mecinbeik, 26 are required to be officiils The 
members of the (roverpor General ys Lyvecutive 
Council are not ec ofr members of eithes 
Chamber, but cach of thim has to be appointed 
@ member of onc or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in the Chamber of which he 1s a mem 

ber Any member of the Laccutive ( ounal 
miy, however, spcak 10 either Chambr 

‘Lhe President of the Upper Chamber 1s a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, 18 the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that penod the Lower 
Chamber is to elect its own President, and 1t 
elects its own Deputy-President from the outset 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legsslative raat 
three years; but either Chamber, or both aimul- 
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taneously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor General 


Election —The method of clection tor 
loth Chambeia 1s direct and although the 
umber of clectors 15 conuidagal)ly smalicr thin 
fot the liovmenl Counc! at Ww oa yrcat 
ydvance cn the vary reotiacted ind ior the mist 
put mdacct sranchise establishcod under the 
Act of 1909 for the umcewmed contral Jct 
lature winch no longer existS) Generally 8] cah 
ng the electoral scheme for the J] owcr (him er 
3 on the sime model as thit for the Pro 
vincial Councils already described except that 
forstiy, the property guuilifieation fcr voters 
(ind consequently for candidates) 18 higher 
in order to obtain manageable constituencics 
and yast service with the colours 1s not per se 
a qualification for the franchise 1nd secondly 
that the constituencies necessailly cover a 
considerably larger area than constitucncies 
for the Provmeial Council The distibution 
of scats in both Cham! eis and the alrangement 
of constituencies ate on a provineril basis 
thot wa fixed number of the elective seats in 
eich Chamber 18 assigned to representatives 
of each plovimece, and these repr sentatives 
are elected by constiluencies covering an as 
signed area of the y10vince 


The followmg table shows the allotment oi 
the clective seats — 


Legislative Counell of 

Assembly State 
Madras es 16 
J ombay 16 
Beng iu ee 17 
Umted Provmeces 1b 
Punjab a 
Bihar and Orissa ]? 
( cntral Provinces (> 
Assim 4 
Burma ‘ 4 
Delhi Pe 1 

104 34 


Since th? area which returns perhaps 80 
members to % Provineil Council 15 the same 
ag the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
fo the Icgislative Assembly—naimely, the 
entire province in each case—it follows thot 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
lurger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils and just as it is generally co1rect to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, 16 may be 
said that the normai area unit im the case of 
the Legislative Assembly 1s the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
foe controlled by a Divisional Commis- 
sioner). 
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The Franchise ‘—The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
hus that there is im each province a body of 
iectors qualified to vote for and stand for elea- 
t on to, the Provincial Council and that a select 
! number of these voters are qualified to vote 

? ind stand for clection to the ¢ scats in the 

rislative Asscinbly which are wsigued to the 
hrovmee = Jhe qualifications jour ¢ andidature 
tr the Tegislatisxe As embly are the same in 
uh province mtais mutandy a3 for candi- 
liture for the Provincial Council except that 
1 ill provinces so long as the candidate can 
how that he reydes somewhere within the pro- 
vince no closer conncction with his particular 
onstituency 1° insisted upon 


The franchise for the Council of State differs 
n character froin that for the Provincial Council 
nd the Jegislative Assembly The concern of 

the framers of the Act and rules ws to secure 
or the membership of this body % character as 
losely as possible approximating to a ‘ Senate 
{ Tider Statesmen and thus to constitute a 
Jody capable of performing the function of a 
tiue revising Chamber With this object, 
n addition and as an alternative toa high 
loperty quahfication—adopted 29a rough and 
1eady method of enfranchising only persons with 
\ stake in the country-——the rules admit as qualie 
{cations certain personal attribut«> which are 
ikely to connote the possession of some past 
idmimistrative experience or a nigh standard of 
utellectual attamment Examples of these 
qualfications are past membership of either 
(hamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
t of 1ts predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
(he holding of high office in local bodies (district 
Joards, municipihties and corporations), mem- 
lership of the governing bodies of Unrversities, 
ind the holding of titles conferred in recogmition 
f Indion classical learning and hterature 


Powers ‘—The powers and duties of the 
Indian legisisture differ but little In character 
v ithin the “ central ** sphere from those of the 
yrovineial Conneilb Withmn their provincial 
pherc, and 1¢ has acqmred the same right of 
\oting supphes for the Central Government, 
I ut 18 no direet attempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces and as consequently 
the Executive Government of India remains 
| gally responsible a3 a whole for the proper fulfil 
nent of its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parhament, it follows that the powers conferred 
yn provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 
supphes arc, 13 conferred on the Governor. 
(,eneral in his relationshp with the Indian 
legislature, less restricted in their operation 
thanin the provinces, that is to sav, they 
cover the whole field and are not confined i 
their application to categories of subjects, 


THE INDIA OFFICE, 


The Act makes no structural changes 
in the part played by the India Office in 
the administration of Indian affairs Slight 
alterations have been 
number and tenure of 


and that of the 


effegted in the 
office of the members |sions now exist 


of the Secretary of State's Council, and seme 
relaxations have been made in the statutory 
tigidity which formerly bound their presedure 
Ofice in gensral, But provi- 
which will undoubtedly af me 
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Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Mimisters an “ or ler 
of allocation” or to modify it m accofdance 
Mee ther joint wishes. The passage 1s as 
ollows *-—~ 


“The Committee have given much attention 
to the dificult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenucs and balances 
should be distributed between the two sidcs 
of the provincial governments They aic 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 

| reasonable give and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certam circums- 
tances, bccome the cause of much _fric- 
tion in the provincial government, and thev 
are of opinion that the rule. governing the al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible They advise that, sf tle 
Governor, n the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, finds 
that thcre 1s likely to be a Serious or plo- 
tracted difference of opimion between the [x- 
ecutive Counc! and his Manisters on this sub- 
ject he should be empowered at once to mike 
an allocation of revenue and bilances botwern 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue tor at Icast the whole ife of 
the expting Legislative Councdl Lhe Com- 
mittce do not endorse the suggestion that ecr- 
tin sonrces of 1cvenue should be allocated to 
reseiicd and certalu sources to transtorid 
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subjects but they recommend that the Gov 
elnor should allocate a dcbuite ypioportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration 


| two thirds to reserved and one third to trans 


ferred subjects, and similaily a prope 
though not necessauly the same fraction of 
the balances If the Governor desires assist 
ance in making the allocation, he should be 
allowed at his discretion to 1efer the question 
to be decided to such authority as the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint Jurther, the 
Committee are of opmion that it should tc 
laid down from the first that, until an ag-eemcnt 
which both sides of the Goveinrent will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the totil 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
in the budget of the province for the preccding 
financial year shall hold good. 


The Committee desire that the rclation of 
the two sides of the Government in ths matter 
as in all others, should be of such mutu#l sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in 
fluence for the common good the work of thi 
other, but not to exercise control] over it The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Legislative Counci] to direct the polics 
of reserved subjects, but on the oth r hand 
the Laccutive Council should be hclpful to 
Mnusters in ther dure to duveclop the de 
pirtments entrusted to their care On the 
Governor pcrsonally will devolye the toh 
of holding the balanec between the Iegite irate 
necds of both sets of lugs advistis.” 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 


Tho slauctural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the bystum of government outside 
the ulno “ Governors’ provinces” are of 
compaiatively minor scope, though the sp it 
of the Act requires, as has alrcady bccn shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting betwecno the Piovinaul 
Govcrnments on the one band and the Govcin- 
ment of India and the Secretary of Statc in 
Council onthe other Ihe only concrete chan.vs 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment are the removal of the statutoly bar {0 
the appomtment of more than six membe1s 
of the Governor-General s Lxccutive Council 
(which, however, has had the far-reaching 
consequence that three of the eight members ot 
the Council are now Indians), and the reconsti- 
tution 10 a much more enlarged, representative 
and independent form of the central] Icgis)i- 
ture It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, th. Governor General a } ve- 
cutive Council with the addition of certain 
“additional members” appomted to  aspist 
the Executive Council mn the formulation of 
legislation, Despite its steady growth in size 
and iniuence, and despite the introduct‘on 
of the elective system, the existence of “ addi- 
tional members,” who of course under Lord 
Morley s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, +¢, the bxecutive 
Councilors, still persisted up to the pasameg of 
the Act of 1010, That Act, however, has en- 
aely remodelled the “Indian Legislature,” 
as jt is now called, which has become, like the 


Legislative Council in a Govanors proviuec 
& Icgislatuuc with oll the inherent powers 
ordinarily attmbuted to such a body save such 
as are specifically withhdld ty the terms ot 
the Act It consists of two Chambers = Mh 
Upper Chamber, or “Council of State,’ con 
tims 60 members of whom 34 are cleeted Gn 
cluding one membcr to represcut Boru who 
though technically nominitcd, 18 nominated iw 
the result ot clections held m  Buarar) 
and 26 nominated, of whom not morc thin 
20 may be officals Lhe Jowcr Chamber 
or ‘ Legislatisc Assembly,’ consists ot 144 
members, of whom 104 are elected (including 
as in the case of the Council of State, one Bera 
mcmber, who, though actually elected, 13 tech 
nically a nomimer) Of the 40 nominatcd 
members, 26 are requrcd to be offcialy Ihe 
membrs of the Govarnor Generals Lvecutiye 
Council aie not ex ofterco members of eatha 
Chamber, but cach of thcm his to be appoitcd 
& member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in the Chamber of which he ts 2 n¢m- 
ber. Any membcr of the Laccutive Council 
my, however, speak 10 elther Chambct 

The President of the Upper Chamber 1s a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, 18 the Premdent of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that period the Lower 
Chamber is to elect 1ts own President, and it 
elects its own Deputy-President from the outset. 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembl 

three years; but either Chamber, or both sunul- 
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tancously, may be dissolved at any time by the 
Governor General. 


Election —The method of clection for 
loth Chambers 15 direct and although the 
mmber of clectors 1 conudcrably smaller than 
for the Provinewal Coundls Wow 4 wt 
dvainee on the vary restucicd ind for the most 
part gndirect franchise establishicd under thie 
Act of 1909 for the unicoweril contral Ice 
lature which no longer exists = Goncriully spc ik 
ng the electoral scheme for the Lower (Chamber 
13 on the 8ime model as that for the Tro 
vincial Councils already described exccpt that 
firstly, the property quilification for votes 
(and consequently for candidates) 18 higher 
in order to obtain manageable constituencies 
and past service with the colours 1s not per se 
a qualification for the franchise and secondly, 
that the constituencies necessailly cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
for the Provimeial Counc) The distribution 
of scats m both Chamters, and the arrangement 
of constituencies, are on a provincial basis 
that is fixed number of the elective seats in 
eich Chamber 15 assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
are elected bv constituencies coveling an as 
signcd area of the province 


The following table shows the allotment of 
the elective seats — 
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The Franchise ‘—The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there 15 m cach province a body of 
lectors qualified to \ ote for and stand for elea- 
{ on to, the Provincial Council and that a select- 

tL number of these voters are qualified to vote 

t ind stand for clection to those scats in the 
' lislatave Assembly which are sind to the 
hiownece the qualifications fur ¢ mdidatwe 
1 r the Jegislative Asseinbly are the same in 

ich province mutates mutandw as for candi- 
‘iturc for the Provincial Council except that 
n all provinces so long as the candidate can 
how that he resides somewhere within the prto- 
\ nce no closer connection with his particular 
onstituency 18 insistcd upon 


The franchise for the Council of State differs 

n character froin that for the Prov ncal Council 
nd the Legislative Assembly ‘Lhe concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules ws to secure 
for the membership of this body o character as 
losely a3 possible approximating to a‘ Senate 
{ }lder Statesmen’ and thus to conshitute a 
lody capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber” With this object, 
n addition and as an alternative toa high 
rioperty qualification—adopted a8 a rough and 
icadv method of enfranchising only persons with 
1 stake in the country—the rwes admit as quali-e 
{cations certain personal attributes which are 


Legislatrs e Couneil of | likely to connote the possession of some past 


Assembly State 
Madris wi 16 5 
Bombay 16 6 
Bengal oe 17 6 
United Province Jo 5 
Punjab 12 4 
Bibu and Orissa }2 v 
( cntral Provinces 4 2 
Ags1m 4 1 
Burma we 4 2 
Velhi <a 1 a 
104 34 


Since th arct which icturns perhaps 80 





i\dmimistrative experience or a high standard of 
nteliectual attamment Ixampies of these 
quahfications are past membeiship of either 
(hamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of 1ts predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high office m local bodies (district 
loards municipalities and corporations), mem- 
lership of the govermmng bodies of U niversities, 
ind the holding of titles conferred in recogintion 
t Indian classical learning and | teratwe 


Powers ‘—The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within fhe “ central’ sphere from those of the 
provincia! Councils within their provincial 
phere, and it has acquired the same right of 
voting supphes for the Central Government. 


members to % Provincial Council 13 the same, } ut 1% no direct attempt has yet been made to 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members | introduce responsible government at the centre, 
to the Tcgislitive Assembly—namely, the! the «ep in that direction having been avowedly 
entire province in each cisc—it follows that | confined to tho provinees and a+ consequently 
on the direct election system this area must, ihe Exeentive Government of India remaina 
be spht into constituencies which are much | legally responuble as a whole for the proper falfils 
larger than the constituencies for the local inent of its charge to the Secretary of State and 


Councils, and just as if 18 generally correct to | Parhament, it follows that the powers conferred 


say that the norma! area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a toerritomal basis 15 the district, it may be 
said that the normat area unit in the case of 
the Legislative Assembly 1s the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
distrieta controlled by a Divisional Commus- 
sloner), 


on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
\ote of the Tegislative Council on legislation or 
supplics are, as conferred on the Governor- 
(reneral in his relationship with the Indsan 
legislature, less restricted In their operation 
thanin the provinces, that 19 fo say, they 
cover the whole field and are not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects, 


THE INDIA OFFICE, 


The Act makes no structural 
in ee played by the India Office in 
ministration of Indian 


alterations have been effected in 
and tenure of office of the mambers 


lneu 


changes of the Secretary of State’s Council, and seme 


relaxations have been made in the statutory 


affairs Slight rigidity which formerly bound ther 


procedure 
that of the Office in general. But provi- 
now exit which will undoebtedly a5 ime 
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goes on have a material effect on the activities 
of the Office as it 18 now constituted A High 
Commissioner for India has been appointed tor 
the of taking over, as the direct agent 
of the Government of India, that portion of 
India Office functions which 18 of the nature of 
agency, as distinct from admunistrative super 
vision and control The process of separation 
of staff and funct'ons for the purpose of this 
transfer will necessarilv be somewhat slow, but 
a substantial beginning has been made by hand 
ing over to the direct control of the High Com- 
missioner the large departments which are con 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 
use In India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident in 
the Umted Kingdom, and with the assistance of 
Indian students m England Concurrent); 
with this change, 1t 13 now possible to defriy 
from British revenues the salaries of the Secre 
tary of State and of the Parliamentary Under 
fecretary, and that portion of the cost of salanes 
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of India Offico staff and general maintenance 
which 18 attributable to the exercise of 1t8 ade 
ministrative as distinct from purely agency 
funotions. 


In due course the apportionment to British 
estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
1t exists after the transfer of functions to the 
High Commussioner has been completely effect- 
ed , then the salarie~ of the High Commissioner 
and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues 
Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
was the onlv basis for settlement, and for five 
years from 1920 21, the cost of the India Office 
pavable from British revenues has been fixed at 
136 5001, which includes the salames of the 
Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
Under Secretary, and a contribution of 40,0008 , 
which has for some years been made by the 
Treasnry towards Indian expenditure, as the 
result of the recommendations of the Welhby 
Commission, 


THE TUTURE. 


The Act of 1919 and its provisions arc 
essentially transitional, It 1s intended, not 
to set up a new and permanent constitution 
but to make such changes in the law as 
will enable “the progressive realisation ot 
responsible Government in British India as 
an integral rart of the Empire” This feature 
of the Act was clearly expressed in 1ts Preamble 
but although the Preamble finds no place im the 
law as amended by the Act of 1919, that lav 
now contams provision for the appomtment 
after a period of 10 years’ trial of the law 1n its 
amended form, of a Parliamentary Commission 
‘for the purpose of inquiring into the working 
of the system of government, the growth of edu 
cation, and the development of representative 
institutions im Bnitssh India, and matters con- 
nected therewith,” and such a Commission, when 
appointed, 18 directed to “ report as to whether 
it 1s desirable to establish the principle of res 
ponsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible government 


then existing * in British India Had it been 
possible to lezislate more exactly for a process 
ot evolution, the Act would doubtless have pro- 
vided for a senes of such Commissions, as the 
means of affording to Parliament criteria for 
determinin, “the time and manner of each 
advance ”’ in “ progress ly successive stages ”’ 
towards attainment of the ‘‘ declared policy,” 
of which the Preamble speaks But it will be 
the task of a future Parliaracnt to decide what 
changes, by further legislation or by amendment 
of the existing statutory rules, it 1s expedient to 
adopt in the light of the first Statutory Commis- 
s10n’s enquiry and in taking tts decisions that 
Parliament will in the main, be “ guided” (as 
its predecessor of 1919 forecasted) “‘ by the co- 
operation received from those on whom new 
opportunities for service’ have heen ‘‘ confers 

, and byt he extent to which it is found that 
confidence ran be reposed in their sense of rev 
ponsibility ”* 


PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 


The Governor-General and the “‘ Executive ”’ 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time 15 8 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at five years. There are seven Executive Mem 
bers of Council. These Members hold respec 
tively the portfohos of Land Revenue and 
Agnculture, the Home, the Finance and _ the 
Education Departments The Law Member 
has charge of the Legislative Department 
and «» member of the Indian Civil Service 
has charge of the Commrrce and Indusiry 
Department. The Viceroy acts as hw own 
member in charge of Foreign affairs. Rail- 
ways aro administered by a Board of threc 
members, whose chairman has the status of a 
Secretary, and are under the general control 
of the and Industry Department 
The Commander-in-Chief may also be and in 


eC ria He bekde chante of tin 
Army Department, The Governors of Madras, 


ified for 


Bombay and Bengal become “ extraordinary ” 
members if the Council meets within their Pres}- 
dencies The Council may assemble at any place 
in India which the Governor-General appommta; 
in practice it meets only in Delhi and Sita. 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council is largely in the poaltion of 
& Minister of State, and has the fins! 
voice in ordinary pe pao matters. 
But any question o ja] importance, 
und any matter in which it is proposed to 
over-rule the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroy. 
An origmating in one department 


| wh h also affects another must be referred 


to the latter, and in the event of the De 

ments not b able to agres, the case is ree 

farred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- 
—ordinar 


cll meet periodically as s Cabinet Ly 
vissciy’ aaikea bo per woken them, ox the 
& member who been over-ruled by the 
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Viceroy has ashed to be referred to Council 
Tf there ig a difference of opmion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily Pepa 
but the Viceroy can over rule a majority if he 
considers that the matter is of such grave tm- 
portance as to justify such a step Lach depart 
mental office Is in the subordinate charge of a 
Secretary, whose osition corresponds 
very mucb to that of a permanent Under 
Secretary of State in the United Kingdom 
but with these differences—that the Secretarv 
18 present at Council meetings , that he attends 
on the Viceroy usually once a week, and dis 
cusses with him all matters of importance 
arising in his Department, that he has the 
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right of bringing to the Viceroy’s special notice 
any case in which he considers that the Vice- 
roy’s concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council, and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordimary clerical 
establishments The Secretaries and Under- 
Secretaries are usually members of the Indian 
Civil Service he Government of India hag 
no Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, 


THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The keynote of the scheme 18 effcctive pro 
vincial autonomy and the establishment of 
an immediate measure of responsibility in the 
Provinces all of which are raised to the status 
of Governors in Council Ths demanded a 
sharp division between Imperial ard Pro 
vinejal functions The following subjects art 
reserved to the Government of India with the 
corolliry that all othcrs vest in the Provincial 
Govcrnincnts — 


1 (a) Defence of Inlia and all mafters 
connected with His Majesty s Naval Military 
and Aur Forces in India, or with His Majesty 5 
Indian Marine Service or with any other force 
raised in India, other than military and armcd 
police wholly maintained by local Governments 


(6) Naval and military works cantonmcnts 


2 Eaternal rclations including naturals. 
tion and aliens and pilgrimages beyond India 

3 , Relations with States in India 

4 Political chaige» 

5 Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads namely — 


(a) railway and extra municipal tramwavs, 
in 80 far as they are not classified as provincial 
subjects ander entry 6 (d) of Part IT of this 
Schedule , 


(b) aircraft and all matters connected there 
with and 


(c) inland waterways, to an oxtent to be 
declared by rule made by the Governor Gunera! 
in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

6 Shipping and navigation, {ncludinz 
shipping and navigation on inland water 
ways in 30 far as declared to be a centra! subject 
in accordance with entry 5 (ce) 

7 Sight house, (including their approv 
ches) beacons, lightships and buoys 

8 Port quarantine and marine hospitals 

9 Ports declared to be mojor ports by rule 
made by the Governor General in Council or 
by or under legis} :t,on by the Indian legislature 

10 fosts telegraph and telephones, in 
eluding wirelcss installations 

11 Customs cotton excise duties {income 
tax salt and other sources of all India revenues 

12 Currency and coinage 

18 Pubhe debt of India 

14 Savings Banks 

15 ‘Lhe Indian Audit Department and ex 
cluded Audit Departments, as dofined in rules 
framed under section 96 D (1) of the Act. 


16 Civil law, including laws regarding 
status, property, civil rights and liabilities, 
and civil procedure 

17 Gommerce, including banking 
msurance 
; 18 Trading companies and other associae 
luDs 

19 Control of production supply and 
distribution of any articles in rery ect of which 
control by a central authority is declared bv 
rule made by the Governor General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be essential in the public 
jnterest 


and 


20 Development of industries, 1n cases 
where sucn development by a central authonty 
18 declared by order of the Governor Genera! 
in Council, made after consultation with the 
local Government or Jocal Governments cone 
cerned expedient in the public interest 

21 Control of cultivation and manufac: 
ture of opium, and sale ot oprum for export. 

2. Stores and stationery both imported 
and PuMgenO required for Imperial Depart: 
ments 

23 Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24 Geological survey 

25 Control of mineral development, im 
so far as such control is reserved to the Governor 
Genera! in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regu'a- 
tion of mines 


26 Botanical Survey 

27 Inventions and designs 

28 Copvright 

29 Dmigration from, and immigration into, 
British India, and inter provincial migration. 

0 (Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure 

31 Central police organisation. 
32 Control of arms and ammunition. 

3 Central agencies and institutions for 
reseirch (including observatories), and fot 
professional or technical traming or promotion 
of special studies 

34 Ecclenastical administration, including 
Eur pean cemeteries 
Survcy of India. 


Archeology 
37 Zoological Survey 
38 Meteorology 
39 Census and statistics. 
40. All India services. 


41 Logislation in regard to anv provinelal 
subject in su far as such subject is in Part 
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II of this sechcdule stated to be subject to 43. Regulation of ceremonial, tatles, orders, 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any precedence, and civil uniform 


owers relating to such subject rescrved by 44 Immovable property acquired hy, and 


egislation to the Governor Gevera! in Council 
42 ‘Terntonal changes, other than iter ay ear at the cost, of the Governor-General 


provincial, and declaration of law 1n connection 


therewith 45. The Public Service Commission. 
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VICLROY AND GOVERNUR GLINERAL OF INDIA, 


His Fxcellency the Right Hon Rvrvs DAvieL Isaacs Larl of Reading, PC,@CB,GMSI, 
GMIE,GOVO,KOVO, assumed charge uf office, 8rd Apri, 1921 


PLKSONAL STAFF OF TILL GOVERNOR GLNERAL. 


Pruate Seentary—Sir Geoffrey de Mont OVO N W.Ry.R (1. 1 1.) Risidar- 
moremy, KOVO, OI} CLE {It Major Jifat Husain H L the Govr Cenl 8 
Asst Private Seauary —Capt © P Hino Tody Gnard Nawab Osman Yar ud Dowl:, 
MOC bihidur Majorand (ommandcrot lid 
Miluaiy Secretary—It Col C kennedy the Nigims Regwer Lorces Sirdar Biha 
Craufurd dtuut, CVO, UBL,DSO, 10t! dur Jt Col Lb  Chamra) Urs, Chief 
baluch L I Commindant Myson Stic tories Sudar 
Comptrotir of the Howlold—My W W I] hidur sirdar Pccren Sin h cil, 
Muir, MVO 011 15th Silhs My yor Gen rae eae Stat Jocs, 

= ¢ ‘WVichi Mahomed hhan CII OBL, 

ee orey 14 i : . - sete a - oe Bahadur Major General in the Milcr hota, 


I¢ BH G Gregoty Smith black Wata Statyu Kore s, It-Col Niwabrada Wy 


Cait oH L M styn Owen loth AGO 
rs. (LAtra) Subadar Major (Hin It 
VDilpat singh Swdar Bahadur, rom, Ott 
Jat R , Subadar Major (Hony Lt) Gui | 
shah, Bahadur 10th Laluch Regt, 


Honorary Avdes de Camp —Lt Col G@ f Liew 


hellin, VD, Bihar J] H, Lt dol T !} 
Gavin Jones, late 7th U P Horse Lt 
Col P R Cadell c81I, CIE, VD late 
15th Bo Bn , Lt Col KR St J Hickman 
OIE, VD, Surma V L H, Capt LT J 
Headlam, OMG, DSO,RI M It Col 
$8 8 G Tulloh,vD,b ¥Y Ry R Col A 
H Morin, DSO vVD,S Prov M Rit 
Lt Col R R, Wul, DIO V.D., 1V Bde 
R A. (A 1 I) Col (Hon, Lrg Genl) 
G.I, Colvin, 0 B,, O.M.4,.D8,0, D1. Ry 1 
(A.I 1) Lt Col 1 H | Buchanan, Vv 
Jenn m bu, (A,L.1,.) Gol 1 A Hadow 


Surgeon —Lt Col 


Muhammai Hamidullahhan, CSI (V0, 
Bhopal State Lorces, isiidar Wy 
(ttonv Cayt) \idul Avia Sardar brhadm 
late uth Civ , subada Myor(Honvy Cyt ) 
Madho Singh Rini Sardar Bahadur | ic 
4th G R, Risaldar Major (Hony Catt ) 
Abdul Kkarim Ahin Sirdar Bahadur late 
Govr Genl 8s Body Guad Subdre M)] 
(Hony Capt) Mit singh 10 M,5ardar ba 
hidur Inte 53rd Sikhs Ruisaldar Ma) harm 
Singh IDSM, Bahadur late 13th Lrs, 
Risaldal Maj (Hony Capt) Muhiud din 
hhan G1E IbDSs‘M, Saidar Bahadur, late 
31st J ancers 


1 J Cuirey Evins me 
r1¢s IMS 


Coinminiont of Jody Gudrd—Major L G 


Atkinson 


Ordwnary Menibers— 
COUNCIL. 


H L Lorl Rowlln on GOB GOVO, 16M G6, Commard rin Clict in ludit (Ary) 
bir William Mileoim Uuley GST €11 (Home) 

khan Bahadur Miin Sir Wuhimmad Sh {! orb (Liaw) 

Rao Bahadur B N Sarma (Lducation Health and Lard ) 

& A Innes, CLb,ICS (Rulways Con merce and Lcclesastical) 

bur Basil Blackett, K BF (Timance) 

A O, Chatter), 0,1 8,,1,0.8 (Industries a! 1 Labour) 


SECRUL LARIAT 
REVENUE AND AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 


Secrelary, J Hullah 108 Ordinary Branch, 
Deputy feet R on yr 1,08, Secretary, D M Cook, 018,108 
Bupsnatusens, A "B # Thomson, J. H Green Deputy Secretary, A F L Brayne, ics 
HH Lincoln and 1 McDonnell (on Ieave) 4eetant Secretary, Rai A. C Mukhorjt Bihadar, 
: (on Zeurc), 8 V, Alyar, b,4.,B L, (Offy ) 
L UL. Uughes (Ofy ), and L, H. C, Walker : ? , ’ 
(Off7.). Reyrtrar, E. W. Baker I 8.0, 


FINANCH DEPARTMENT, 
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Supenntendenls G J Pipcr V K Menon W_ ? ficers on Specual Duty Dr L F Rushbrook 
M Mithcr H Shankar Rao (Offy) Shah Mu- Wilhams, OBE and R § Lajpal, Bak -AT- 
hammad Bhagwant Kishore(Tcmporwy) Rar Law. 


sulubC N Chakioburty BA 
ly Ey 1 isnector, Office I rocedure-—R J Watson 
Audvor General Sir M 1 Giuilltt, KBL, 
OCIL,ICS& EDUCATION DIPARIMENT 


Controller of Curreny, A C McWattere C13. secretary, Iho Hon Mr MSD Butler 0B, 
CIE,CVO CBE,ICS 


Educational Commissioner urth the Covernment 
Mutary Feunince Branch, finda J A Richov, CLE 
Jinaniil id wer BON Mitfra,c1r cer MA D puty Secrelary Kunwar Mahara) Singh CIF 


Miltary Accountant General Clo11 R Ig cigtane Secrelary Mirza Muhammad Said 
arn Wu) GIF IA MA IIS 
Deputy TPinancral Advisers Tt Col G W Ross S$ perinicndents G L Jachson (on leairc),P N 


DSO TA Jt Col A G Murray 14 MR | oca, Lb M Roy and Dhanpat Ral (cffg ) 
C,burn oBF (Commandr A W Wood 


RN Tiut Col WV Rehul t 4 (off) /¢vstrar, Ra: Bahadur M N Chakrabarti 
ani Wiwon BA lL eputy liiaicial Advis 1 


(ffs) LEGISJ ATIVE DEPARTMFNT 
Assistant Iunancul Advsers C EK Hodges oretg ; H Moncrieff Smith CIE 108 

Macdonald RI Waugh and Rai Sudut AOC op, tear CH OF Lorcira 

Vaithk BA Ru Salil Iva Wain Shankir S pintendens A 1 Banern E H Brandon 

Weeth (eff) vd AT Gl sh BA (H71) > hy Bara DP Dutt, A Lhorpe and 
Sipercntendent? H D Banery (on leare), + WW Ebel (Qpu t ni) 

(aunShankar BA (o ete) A J Mendes 


(2 rovisional) 1 W Re a (off) 3 hh Hoye Pubuie WoRKS DrpAaRTMCN? 
(ff7) md A Lf Bann yi ( ff) s retary Col Sir & DA Crookshanh 
ForriaN DLPARTMINT ROWG CB CIT DRO,NVO 


'DoityS actay DG Hani MIT 
Unde Secreary A Brebner, C1E 


Foren Secretary, Sr H R C Dobls CS, tssistant Secretary, C Hamilton 


CIk (cn deputation), Denys Bray, CTL & perintend nts W I Tilden Atanu Mohan, 
CBL (off?) 


I anerji ea Chand J Fetes ua} 
Chambers J IcedandA M ine (eff 
Deputy Secretary (Foret T 1 Howell cSt 
— yt on) inp Gent of 1: wn (off7), 1 St J Gebbie, 
Deputy Sceretary (Po tied) Major ( D Ok ees e 


Under Secretary, Major 1 J Mac\abb COMMIRCE AND INDUSTRY DFPARTMFNT, 


Assistant Secictary, 1 Bertram Higss BA, ye reary The Hon Vr D T Cialwich 
MB1 Lil 


Attache, Khan Salub Imam ul Huk D puty Secretary L C Ansore Ics 


heasirar I GB Waugh (onlae) C W 1 tea Seeretary T T Ro er 
hilyiticl MBI (off7 hey srt) T»ensdtrir, L P Jones 


Militiry AlaiserrinChi f Ini an State Tones S 2 uttendents Capt C H Baldrey Shan 
Mijor Gener! Sir H D L Watson, KBE Siheb Chaulhri Ivtch Din kh D lanery, 
CB CMG,JIL,MVO L 1 Ahmed and RarsahibI Sen BA 


Superintendents 1) \ Clarke FP Buckner, RAILWAY BOARD, 
J W =§$ Inglis, R © Albeit, 1 Hosley, 


kh D link, © WH Harcourt, M Smith, (7 ef( ommoss oner o) Ra lways,C LM Hindhy 
R S Bidd |} W Ldmondsen and J R 


Political Secreary J PF lhonpson c81 


Rodgi rs Wmbers A M Claakhand G@ Richird 
se retary, R H Ca ement 
HOME DEPARTMENT, (Jif Lnguneer,1 W Allum, cB) 
Seertary, The Hon Mr J Crrar ost Cit Post OFFICE & TELEGRAPH DEPT. 
Jount Secetary, H Tonkinson Darector General of Poate & Telegruphs, Hon Mr, 
Deputy Secretary, C W Gwynne. G BR Clarke, 0 BF 
Superintendents, Ramani Mohan Gangull,U C NORTHERN INDIA SALT REVENUE. 


tuart, K P Anantan, W D Almedia, J. 0 
McDermott, T, P. Roy and N, Banerjee, Commussioner, J, O. Terguson, (on depritaton 
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SURVEY DEPARTMENT. 


Surveyor-General of India, Col. C, H. D. Byder, 
OLE, D.§.0. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
Direetor, E, H, Pascoe, M.A., ¥.G.8. 


Superintendents, E. Vredenburg, B.8¢., F.G.5 
. H. Tipper, M.4.; G. de P. Cotter, BA.; J.C. 
Brown, 0B.E., ).8¢., H. Walker, ARCS 
F.4.8, and G. E. Pilgrim, D.Sc. 


Chemist, W, A. K. Christie, B.8¢c., Ph.D, 


BOTANIOAL SURVEY, 


Director, Lt.-Col. A. T. Gage, M.B, M.S; 
Economic Botanist, Madras, F. R. Parnell 
Economic Botanist, Bombay, W. Burns, B.Sc. | 
Economie Botanist, United Provinces, H. M 
Leake, M.A., F.L.8.; Systemitic Assietant, V. 
Narayanasawami, B.A. 


ARCH ROLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Director-General of Archawology, Sir J. H.Marshall. 
M.A,, 0.1.8.3; D. B. Spooner, Deputy Director- 
General; Superintendent, Western Cirele, 
Rakhal Das Banerjee, M.4.; Superintendent. 
Southern _ Cirele, A. Longhurst : 
Superintendent, Northern Circle, Daya Ram 

Sahni; Superintendent, Central Circle, J. A. 

Page; Superintendent, Burma, C. Duroiselle, 

18.0 ; Superintendent, Frontier Circle, H. 


Hargreaves. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 


Director-General, Indian Medical Service, The 
Hon, Major-General R. C, MacWatt, C.1E., 
M.H., F.B.C.8., K.H.8, 


Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of erie Lieut.-Col. F. H. G, Hutchinson, 
L. M. & 8. 


Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt.-Col BR. A. Needham, C.L.E., LMS, 


Asst, Disector-General, Indian Medical Service 
(Sany.), Major E, 0. Hodgson,D.8.0., 1.M.8. 
(Stores), Major G. G. Hirst, 3.4.8. 


Director, Central Research Institute, Kasauli,| Lord Minto, P.0. (¢) 


{4.-Ool, W. ¥, Harvey, 
1.8. 


Assistants to Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli, Lt.-Colonel 3. BR. Christophers, 
O.1.E., 1.M.8.. Major ¥. W. Cragg and Major 
H, H, King, 1.M.8. 


Director-General of Indian Observatories, Dr. G. 
T. Walker, 0.8.L, M. As, D.Be., ¥.R. 6. 


Imperial Meteorologiet, 0.W. B. Normand. 


MA, M.B., D.P.H. 3 


The Government of India. 
Secretary, Board of Examiners, Lieut. Colonel 
ea 


C. L, Peart, La. 
Librarian, Imperial Library, Caleutia, 
Chapman. 


Agricultural Adviser and Director of the Agri- 
cultural Research Institute, Pusa, 8. Milligan, 
MLA., B.8.C. 


Director, Zoological Survey of India, 
Museum, N, Annandale, B.A., D.8¢. 


Indian 


Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stampr, 
M. J. Cogswell. 


Su seh aaa of Government Printing, J. J. 
eikle, 


Director, Central Intelligence, 
Kaye, C.S9.1., 0.1.5. 


Director-General of Commercial 
Hi, A, F, Lindsay, 1.6.8, 


Director of Statistics, Rai Bahadur D, N. Ghosh. 


Licut.-Col. C. 


Intelligence, 


Controller of Patents and Designs, TH. G, Graves 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF FORT 


WILLIAM IN BENGAL, 
Assumed 
Name, charge 
of office. 


.. 20 Oct. 1774 
.. 8 Feb. 1785 


Warren Hastings 
Sir John Macpherson, Bart. 
Earl Cornwallis, K. a. (a) «» 12 Sep. 1786 
Sir John Shore, Bart. (b) «» 28O0ct. 1793 


Lieut.-General the Hon. Sir Alured 
Clarke, K.C.B. (offg.) 17 March 1798 


The Earl of Mornington, P.O. (c) 18 May 1798 


[The Marquis Cornwallis, K. @. (2nd 
time) «80 July 1805 


Captain L. A. P. Anderson, Sir George 
H. Barlow, Bart. - 10 Oct. 1805 


oe Sl July 1807 
The Earl of Mvira, K.G., P.0. (e).. 4 Oct. 1813 
John Adam (offg.) i -. 18 Jan. 1823 
Lord Amherst, P.O. (f) .. e- 1 Aug. 1828 
William ButterworthBayley (off7.)13 Mar. 1828 


Lord Wiltiam Cavendish Bentinck, 


G.0.B,, G.C.H., P.C. .. 4 July 1828 


(a) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug. 1792. 


, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, (b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Teignmouth. 


Director 
T. Royds., D. 80. 


sicker Bombay Observatory, 8. 
D&O, 


Mdereoloyia Acrolopiont Observatory, Agra, 
G. Chatterjes, M, 89, si 


Race (c) Created Marquesas Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799. 
+ Banerjl, (4) created Earl of Minto, 24 Feb. 1818, 
(¢) Created Marquesas of Hastings, 2 Deo. 1816. 


(f) Created Hari Amberst, 2 Deo, 1826, 


The Government of India. 20 
GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. The Right Hon. Sir John Lawrence, 

Assumed | Bart. 4.6.8, K.0.8.1 (c) ., 12Jan. 1864 

Name, charge Assumed 

of office, Name, charge 

of office, 


Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 
G.0.B., 4.0.8, P.O. ee ee 14 Nov. 1834 The Karl of Mayo, K.P, @6 12 Janke 1869 


Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) John Strachey (d) (offg.) oo 9 Feb. 1872 
Off). «. +» +» 20 March 1835 ord Napier of Merchistoun, K. ". (¢) 
Lord Auckland, 4.0.B.,P.0. (b) 4 March 1836 (offg.) 12 Feb. 1872 - 


Lord Ellenborongh, P.0. (¢) ..28Feb, 1842 | Lord Northbrook,?.c.(f) .. 3 May 1872 
William Wilberforce Bird (offg). 15 June 1844 10rd Lytton, @.0.n. (9).. «12 Apl. 1876 


The Right Hon, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
d) ..23 July 1844 


The Earl of Dalhouste, P.0. (¢) ..12 Jan. 1848 
Viscount Canning, P.c. (f)  ..29 Feb. 1856 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe | 


The Marquess of Ripon, K.G., P.c. 8 June 1880 


The Earl of Dufferin, KP., 4.¢.B., 
G.0.M.G.,P.0, (4) «. 18 Dec. 1884 

The Marquess of Lansdowne, G. 6. 
M. G. ea ee ae 010 Dec. 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
».27 Jan, 1894 


(b) Created Earl of Auckland, 21 Dec., 1888 ' Baron Curzon of Kedleston, Pc. 6 Jan. 1890 


(c) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of Ellen- 


borough, 


(a) Created Viscount Hardinge, 2 May 1846, The i of Minto, 


Baron Ampthill (off7.) .. »» SO Apl. 1904 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston P.0.(#)13Der, 1904 


K. G., P. 0,G.0, 
..18 Nov, 1905 


e) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1849. Baron "Hardinge ‘of Penshurst, P.C., 


(f) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning. 


Notgz.—The Governor-General ceased {0 Lord Readin 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the Ist May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
On Ist April, 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 


nant-Governor assumed office. 


G.0.B., G.0.M.G., G.C.¥ 0,, 1.8.0()) 23 Noy. 1910 


Lord Chelmsford »» eo Apt, 1916 
Ze eo oe Aph, 192% 
(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May: 1859, 


(b) oo (by creation) Baron Napier (of 


Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant- (c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence, 
Governor, was abolished. (d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, @ 0.3.1, O.LE. 


(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- Ettrick, 
GENERAL OF INDIA, (f) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 


Name, eh eh (9) "Crested Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 
of offi,‘ ) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ave, 
12 Nov. ‘ 
Viscount Cannin > P.O. (a ee 1 Nov. 1858 C ted an Karl a6 ee June 1911 
The Earl of Bigin ang Kin ee 


(7) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G.M.8.L, and 4.M.1.3.), 
On quitting office, he becomes 6.0.8.1 and 
G.0.18., with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 


cardine, 
K.1., G.0.B., P.0, ee 12 March 1862 
Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 


K.0O.B (0) (07) e  eZLNoV. 1868 


Colonel Sir William TT, ‘Denison: 
K.0,B. (offy.) .. ‘“ os 2 Dee. 1863 
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The gradual evolution of the Indian con- 
stitution is fully traced in the article on ‘* The 
Government of India ” which precedes this, 80 
also are the great changes made by the Reform 
Act of 1919 1 or the purposes ot casy refcrence 
the powers of the Legislatures, a> well as the 
{pecial powers reserved tothe Governor-Gene 
ral for the discharge ot his responsibilities, 
which are tully set out in th. Act, are repro 
duced below — 


21 (1) Dvery Council of States shall continue 
for five years, and every Legislative Assembly 
for three years from its first meeting 


Provided that— 


(a) either chamber of the legislature may 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor Gc neral and 

(b) any such period maj be extended by the 
Governor Geneial if in special circumstances, 
he so thinks fit , and 


(c) after the dissolution of cither chamber the 
Governor Genera) shall appoint a date not 
more than s1x months, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months after the dite of dissolution for the 
ucit session of that chaniber 


22 (1) An official shall not be qualified 
fo. election as a membcr of either chamber of 
the Indian le-islature and if anv non official 
member of cither chamber acce} ts office 1n the 
S rvice of the C1own in India his seat in that 
chamber shall become vacant 


(4) Every member of the Governor-General’s 
Txecutive Council shall be nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right of attending in and 
addressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of both chamber 


24 (3) If any Bull which has been passed 
by one chamber 15 not, within six months after 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chambcr either without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may in his discretion refer the matter 
for decision toa joint sitting of both chambers 
Provided that standing orders made under 
this section may providefor meetings of members 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, 
in order to discuss any difference of opinion 
which has arisen between the two chambers 


(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor General under section sixty eight of 
the principal Act the Governor General may 
where a Dull has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
reconsidcration by cither chambers 


(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall be freedom 
of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature No person shall be liable to any 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in elther chamber, or by reason of any-, 
thing contained in any ofhcia) report of the 
proceedings of either chamber 


25 INDIAN BepGET —({1) The estimated 
annual expenditureand revenue ofthe Governor+ 
General in Council shall be laid in the form 
of a statement before both chambers of the 


Indian legislature in each year. | 


The Imperial Legislatures. 


(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor General 

(3) The proposals of the Governor Gencral 
iy Council for the apprepriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following neads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the Ivgislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by eithcr chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under con- 
sileration unless the Governor-General other- 
wise directs— 

@) interest and sinking fund charges on loans , 
an 

(22) expenditure of which the amount tis 
prescribed by or under anv law, and 

(122) salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Seeretary of State in Council, and 

(.v) salaries of chief commissioners and 
judicial commissioners and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor Genera! in Council as— 

(a) eccle-lastical, 
(b) political; 
(c) defence 

(4) If any question arises whether any 
proposed appropriition of revenue of moneys, 
docs or does not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor Gencral on the 
question shall be final 

(5) The proposals of the Governor General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specificd in the above heads shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants e 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant 

(7?) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General in Council, who shall, if he declares 
that he 1s satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative mci is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly 


(8) Notwithstanding anything in this section 
the Governor Genera] shal] have power, in cases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of Bntish Indiaor any part ther: of 

26 MERGEN( Y PowEeRS —(1) ere either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introduce or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bull, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the Bill is essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon— 


(a) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian logislature in the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be intro 
duced in the Iadian legislature, or (es the case 


The Imperial Legislative Council. 3t 


may be) in the form recommended by the Gover- aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
nor-General ; and His Majesty in Council. 


(6) if the Bill has not already been so passed, 27, SCPRLEKENTAL PROVISIONS :—(1) In ade 
the Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, dition to the measures referred toin sub-section 
and, if consented to by that chamberin the form | (2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
recommended by the Governor-General, shall| as requiring the previous sanction of the 
become an Act as aforesaid on the signification Governor-General it shall not be lawful without 
of the Governor-General’s assent, or, if not so such previous sanction to introduce at any 
consented to.shall, onsignature by the Governor- meeting of either chamber of the Indian Iegisla- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid, ture any measure— 


(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to (g) regulating any provincial subject, or 
bo made by the Governor-General and shell any part of a provincial subject, which has not 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid heen declared by rules under the principal Act to 


betore both Houses of Parliament, and shal! posubject to legislation by the Indian legislature; 
not have effect until it has received His Majesty’> (b Le or saan any he of a 


assent, and shall not be presented for His : 
Majesty’s assent unti copies thereof have !0ca! legislature ; 
been laid before each House of Parllamentfo:  (c) repealing or amending any Act or ordin- 
not less than eight days on which that House ance made by the Governor-General. 
has sat; and upon the signification of such (2) Where in either chamber of the Indian 
assent by His Majesty in Council and the notl- ‘fegislature any Bill has been introduced or 15 
Act shall have the same force and effect a3 an ito 9 Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, 
malar by the Indian logislature and duly | the Saba aera may cory mes the 2a 
: or any clause of it, or the amendment affects 
Provided that, where in tho oplnion of the | the safety or tranquillity of British India, or 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists, any partthereof, and may direct that no procecd- 
which justifies such action, the Governor | ings, or that no further proceedings, shall be 
General may direct that any such Act shall| taken by the chamber in relation to the Bull, 
come into operation forthwith, and thereupon | cause, or amendment and effcct shall be given 
the Act shall have such force and effect as! to such direction. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


President :—~The Honourable Sir Alexander Frodcrick Whyte, Kt. 
A.—ELL¢TED MEMBERS (104). 


Constituency, 


fadias City (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 
onan a Vizagapatam (Non-Muhammadan 
ural). 
jodavari cum Kistna (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 
(Non-Muhammadan 


Rte) cum Nellore 

ural). 

fadrag ceded distncts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural), 

Jalcom aud Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhaminadan Rural). 

fouth Arcot cum Chingleput (Non-Muham 
Madan Rural). 

eas es Tnchinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 

ural), 

faduia and Ramnad cum Tinnevelly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

West Cuast and Nilgiris (Non-Muhammadan 


Rural), 
North Madras (Muhammadan) .. 


south Madras (Mubammadan) .. a ee 
West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan). es 
Madras (European) ae os 
Madras Landholders ie. os 
Madras Indian Commerce 7 7 oe 
Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Wiban) ., 
Ditto. oe 
Sind (Non-Muhammadan Rural) ee 


gis " orthern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Bombay Southern Division (Muhammadan 
Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 
Ditto. 
ge Squier Division (Non-Mubammadan 
Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) .. 
Sind (Muhammadan Bural) 
gece sonnen Division (Mubhammiadan 
Bombay (European) 
Ditto. 
Tate Gon Chamber and Bureau 


Gujarat and Deccan Serdars and Inamda 
(Landbolder). = 


Name. 





Diwan Babadur Tiruvenkata Rangachariar. 
Mr, Bhupatiraju Venkata patiraju. 

Diwan Bahadur Mocherla Ramachandra Rao 
Mr. Kakutur Veakataramanareddl Garu. 
Mr, Chetluru Doraiswamy Ayyangar 
Mr. R. K, Shanmubkham Chetty. 
Mr, M, K. Acharya. 

Mr, A. Kangaswanu lycugar. 

Mr Kiishna Aiyangar Rama Aryangar. 

Mr. K. badasiva Bhat, Avi. 

Haji Syed Abdul Khadcr Saheb Jeelaut. 

Moulvi Sayyid Murtuza Sahel Bahadur. 

Mr. Mahmood Schamnad Saheb Bahadur. 

Sir Gordon Fraser, Kt. 

Mi. Kunhi Kammaran Nambiyar Caandroth 
sur Ob M. Ghettiyar, Et 

Mr, Vithalbhai Javerbhai Patel. 

Mr. Nowroji Maneckji Dumasia. 

Mr. Harchandrai Vishindas, 0.1.5. 

Mr, Jamnadas M. Mehta. 

Sardar Mahboob Ali Khan Mohammad Akbar 
Mr, Nareinba Chintaman Kelkar. 

Mr. Krishnaji Govind Lohokare, 

Mr, Dattatraya Venkatesh Belvi. 

Mr, Mahomed Ali Jinab, 

Mr. Ghulam Mahomed Khan Walimohamed 
ur. Mahomed Ebrahim Makan, 

Mr. Henry Richard Dunk. 

Mr. Hugh Golding Cocke, 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt.,0.1.5., M.B.E, 


Sardar Vishnu Narayan Mutalik, 


Legtslaitve Assembly. 


Constituency, 


The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association (Indian 
Conmerce). 
Calcutta (Non-Muhatomadan Urban). .. 
Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban) . 
Burdwan Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural)... 
Presidency Division (Non Muhammadan Ruial) 
Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Chittagong and Rijshahi Divisions (Non-Muh- 
aminad in Rural) 
Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhimmadan U1ban) 
Burdwan and Prusidency Divisigns (Muham ma- 
dan Rural) 
Dacca Division (Mubamim idan Rural) 
Do. 


Chittazonz Division (Muhummadan Rura]) 


do. a ae 


Ra)shali Division (Muhimmadan Rural) 


Bengal (European) ne we 

Do. vs 

Do, be oe 
Bengal Landholders 
Maiwar Assouation (Tu Vian Commerce) , 


Critics of the United Pioviuces (Non-Wuhun- 
madan Urban) 
Mcerut Division (Non Vahuuimaden Ruri) 


Agra Division (Non-Muhammidan Rural) .. 


Rohiukund and Kumvon Division (Non-Muh- 
amnadan Rural) 

Allahabad and Jansl Divisions (Non-Muham- 
Madan Rutal). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Mub- 
ammadan Rural) 

Lucknow Drvision (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 


I'yzabad Diviaon (Non Muhammadan Rural) 


Citics of the United Provinces (Wuhammadan 
Urban). 
Meciut Division (Muhammadan Rural). he 


Agta Division (Muhammadan Rutal), .. é 


Kobithund and Kutnwon Divisions (Muham- 
Madan Lutad) 

United Provinces 
ammadan Rural), 

Luchnow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 


Southcmn Divisions (Muh- 


ura]). 
United Provinces(European) .. 
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Name. 


Sheth Kasturbhai Lalbhan. 
Mr Bepin Chandra Pal 

Mr Tulsi Chandra Goswami. 
Mi Amatnath Dutt. 

Air Bhibcndia Chandta Roy. 
Mi Kshitish Chandra Neogy 
Mr 
Mr. 


Kumar Sankar Rey. 
Yacoob C Arif 

Khan Bahadur Mohammad Sliams-uz-Zoha. 
Mr Alumuzzunan Chaudhui1. 
Khwaja Abdul Kanm, 

Mi Muhammad hazim Al. 

Vir Kabeciud-Din {bmed. 

Sur Campbell Waid Rhodes, Kt C.B.E, 
Mr. Darcy Lindsay, C BI. 

Vr. W.S J. Willson. 

Mr surendra Chandra Ghose, 
Mr Ring Lal Jijodia, 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Pandit Shamlal Nehru, 

Mi Narayan Das, 

Mr. C.8. Ranga lycr, 

Pandit Madan Molitn Malasiya 
Pandit Krishna Kant Malavaiya. 
Pandit Hurharan Nath Misrah, 
Di, Kishanlal Nehtu, 

aja Wajihuddin 

Nawab Ismail Khan. 

Di Lodhi ly arm yd. 


Maulyi Mo eumad Yaqub. 
Mr, Yusuf Imam. 
Vacant, 


Colonol Sir Henry Jolin Ludlam et 
Kt., C.I.L., V.D. 
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United Provinces Landholders .. 

Ambala Division (Non-Muhammadap)... oa 

Jullundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) a 

West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) ‘ie ns 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) .. ‘is ar 

East Central Punjab(Muhammadan) .. ae 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan)... 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) .. i 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) .. 

South-West Punjab (Muhbammadan) 

East Punjab (Sikh) ee a ad 2 

West Punjab (Sikh) oe 

Punjab Landholders es ae 

Tirhut an enw ule eur é 

Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) 
Do. do. 


Patna cum Shahabad (Non--Muhammadan) 


Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhal Parganas 
(Non-Muhammadan). 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . 

Patna ren Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 


madan 
Bhagalpur Division ear aa oe 
Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) . ne 


Bihar and Orissa Landholders .. 
Nagpur Division (N on-Muhammadan) — 


Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan). 
Do. do. 
Central Provinces (Muhammadan) a eH 
Central Provinces Landholders .. ae ie 


Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 
Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 


‘Assam (Muhammadan) oe e oe ee 


Assam (European) .. oe oe ss 
Burma (Non-European) oe Cm) o¢ ae 

Do. es - ae ey 
Burma (European) 


DeJhi(General) .. oe 
Ajmer-Merwara (General) ay eg eg 


Legtslative Assembly, 


Name. 
Raja Amarpal] Singh, M.B.B. 
Lala Dunichand. 
Lala Hans Raj. 


Mr. Chaman Lal. 

Mr. Abdul Haye. 

Sheikh Sadib Hasan. 
Khan Sahib Ghulam Bari. 
Chaudhri Baawal Baksh, 
Sayyad Ghulam Abbas. 
Makhdum Syed Rajan Bakhsh Shah. 
Sardar Kartar Singh. 
Sardar Gulab Singh. 

Baba Ujahgar Singh Bedi. 
Mr. Shayama Charan. 

Mr. Nikentha Das. 
Mr. Bhubanananda Das. 
Mr. Ambika Prasad Sinha. 


Rai Hari Prasad Lal. 
Mr. Ganganand Sinha. 


Mr. Devaki Prashad Sinha. 
Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Husain Khan. 


Moulvi Main Asjad-ul-lah. 
Maulvi Muhammad Shafee. 


Raja Raghunandan Prashad Singh. 
Mr. M, V. Abhyankar. 


Dr. 1.8. Gour. 
Mr. Sambbhu Dayal Misra. 


Mr. M. Samiullah Khan, 
Seth Govind Das. 


Srijut Tarum Ram Phookun. 
Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda. 


Mr. Ahmad Ali Khan. 
Mr, Eustace Joseph. 


Maung Tok Kyl. 
Maung Kun. 
Maung Ba Si. 


Mr, Edward Gibson Fleming. 
Mr, Piyare Lal, 


Ral Sahib M. Harbilas Sarda, 


Province or body represented. 
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Name, 


B, ~ NOMINATED MEMBERS (EXCLUDING THE PRESIDENT) (40), 


Government of India 
Do. .. 
Do. . 


Do. .. 
Do. .. 
Do. .. 


Madras 

Do. ea 
Bombay .. 

Do. wn 
Bengal ve 

Do. : ie a 
United Provinces .. 
The Punjab ; 
Bihar and Orissa .. 
The Central Provinces 
Assan 
Burma 
Berar remescntative 


Madras = ae a 
Bombay... ws a 
Do. ‘ 
Bengal ‘ 
Do, ba ve 
The United ‘povined ar 
The Punijab.. 


Bihar and Orissa .. 

The Central Provinces .. 
Assam fs : ve 
North-West Frontier Province 
Indjan Christian .. at 
Anglo-Indian Community 
Labour interests .. a 


OFFICIAT, MEMBERS (25) 


a as Sir Malcolm Halley, K.C.8.I., 
ooo Sir Charles Innes, K.C.S.I1., 

The Fa Mr. Atul Chandra Chatterjee, 
The ee Sir Basil Phillott Blackett, 


Mr, Ermest Burdon, C.1.E. 
| Sir Henry Moncrieff Smith, Kt., C.1.E. 


Mr. Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler, C.B. 
C.1.E., C.V.0., C.B.E. 


| Mr, Evelyn Berkeley Howell, 0.9.1., C.LE. 

| Mr. Alfred Alan Lethbridge Parsons. 

' Mr. Geoffrey Rothe Clarke, C.8.1., 0.B.E. 
Mr, Alexander Robert Loftus Tottenham. 

Mr. James Alexander Richey, C.1.E. . 
| a Tourence Frederic Rushbrook Williams, 


Mr. Thomas Eyebron Moir, C.8.1., C.1.E. 
Mr. Julius Matheson Turing, 
Mr. Philip Edward Percival. 
| Mr. Percy Barnes Haigh. 
Mr Lewis Sydney Steward O’Maley, C.T.E. 
Mr. Girish Chandra Nag. 
Mr. Henry Edward Holme. 
Mr. Hubert Calvert. 
| Rai Bahadur Shyam Narayan Singh, M.B.E. 
Mr. Rustomji Faridoonji. 
Mr. Basil Copleston Allen, C.S.1. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Charles Owens. 
' Mr. Madhao Srihari Aney. 


Non-OFFICIAL MEMBERS (14.) 


Sir Palamaneri Sundaram Aiyer Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, K.C.8.1., CL. 
Sir Chimanlal Harilal Setalvad, Kt. 


Sardar EBomanji Ardeshir Dalal. 


Prince Afsar-ul-Mulk Mirza Muhammad Akram 
Hussain Bahadur. 
Mr, Keshav Chandra Roy, C.1.E. 


Nawab Sir Sahibrada Abdul Qaiyum, K.C.1.E. 
Dr. Surendra Kumar Datta. 
Lieutenant-Colonel HT. A. J. Giduey. 

Mr. Narayan Malhar Joshi. 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 


President —The Hon'ble Sir Alexander Phillips Muddiman, Kt., 0.51, 0.1.5. 
A.—ELEOTED MEMBERS (33), 


Oonatituency. 


Madras (N ogee eramanedany 
0 
Do 


Do 
Madras (Muhammadan) .. 
Bombay ee 
0 


Do : 
Bombay Presidency (Muhammad1n) 
Sind (Muhammadan) < a “a 
Rombay Chamber of Commerce es a 
East Benga! (Non Muhammadan) Ss ; 
West Bengal ae Muhammadan) : 
0 


Fast Bengal (Muhammadan) .. ‘ 

West Bengal (Muhammadin) ., 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce .. “s 
United Provinces Central (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan 
United Provinces Southern(Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces West (Muhammadan) 

United Provine s East (Muhamm id in) i 
Punjab (Non Muhammadan) .. ae a 


Punjab (Sikh) ; Be ae ; 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

West Punjab (Muhammadan) .. 

Bibar and Orissa (Non Muhammadan) ae 
Tio, és 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) of aa 

Central Provinces (Genera)) we es 

Assam (Non-Muhammadan)... - : 

Burma (General) 


Burma Chamber of Commerce : F 


Name. 


SirS M Annamalaj Chrttiyar, ht 

Mr K V Rangaswamy Ayyangar 

the Rt Hon ble VS) Srinivasa 82st, PC, 
Diwan Bahadur V Ramabhadra Naidu 
Khan Bahadur Sir Ahmad Tamb: Marica) , kl, 
Mr J allubhai Samaidas 

Mr Phiroze C Sethna 

Mr Rachon ith Pang irang Karandikar 
Lhan Bahadur Lbrahim Haroon Jaffer, 

M: Ali Laksh Muhammad Hussain 

Sir Arthur Henry Lroom Kt 

Raja Pramada Nath Ray of Dighapotia 

Sir Deva Prasad Sirvadhikary, ht , cir 
Vicant 


Maulv: Abdul Kanm 

Haj: Chowdhur: Mohammad Ismail khan 

Vacant 

Raj1 Sir Rampal Singh, K 015, 

Lala Sukhbir Sinhi 

Raja Moti Chand, o1£ 

Nawab Muhammad Abdul Majid, OIE 

Said Rava Al 

Rai Bahadur IT ala Ram Saran Das, CTE 

Sardar Jogendra Singh : 

Sie Zulfigar Ali Khan, Kt, o8tf 

Colonel Naw tb Sir Umar Hayat Khan, KCIE, 
CBr,MY¥O 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Rameshawara Singh, 
GCIF,KBF, of Darbhanga 

Mahara) Bahadur Leshay Prasad Singh, CBE, 
of Dumraon 

Khan Bahadur Salyid Zahir-ud-din 

Sir Manekjee Byramjee Dadabhoy, Kt,c1k£, 

Brigut Chandradhar Batua 

Mr Sevasila Vedamurti 

Vacant 


B.—NOMINATED MEMBERS (26 excluding the President), 
(a) Offieral Members (not more-than 19 excluding President). 


Government of India 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
No. 


Bombay ee as 
Bengal ie rm 
pan Provinces 
Bihar and Orisea 7 


His Lacellcncy General Lord Rawlinson, a ¢ 8B 
GOVO,KCNG 

Mian Sir Muhammad Shafl KOSI,cirTr 

Sir B Narasimha Sarma, K 081 

Mr. David 7 hom.s Chadwick, 01 8 

Mr James Crcrar,CS1,C1ll. 

Major Genera] Robert Charles MacWatt, C1F., 
MB, I.RCS KHS, 

Mr Arthur Cecil McWatters, 0.1 5, 

Mr Arthur Herbert Lry, 018. 

Mr. J LP Thompson, 081 

Mr. Claude Alexander Barron, OSI, O18, 


0.¥ 0. 
Mr, Walter Curzon Shepherd 
Khan Bahadur Amin-ul-Islam. 
Vacant. 
Mr. A M, Stow,OBE 
Mr, Hugh Kynaston Briscoe, 0,1,2 
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Constituency, Name 
(b) Berar R presentative 
Berar Representative Mr Ganesh Srukrishna Ahaparde 
c) Aon Officials 

Madras M R Ry Cavpati Agraharam Annadburat 

Ayyar Nites im Avargal 
Do Sir Je liu Creey Mill r Kt 

Bombay Sr Dinshih J duly: Wacha Kt 

I cngal Mihara Sost Kanta Acharyya Chaudhuri 
of Muktagacha Myn ensingh 

United Provinces Khan Tibvlur Nawal Sir Mohamed Muzamil 
wlah hban OBIT &C 81, ct Brikampur 

Punjab \iwab Sir Amurudd cn Ahm dAkhin KCIE, 


of Lohart 
Do ee oe ° S dir Charanjit Singh 
Punjab (Indian Chistian) Ryi Sr Harnam Singh, Koren of Loharu 
Sir Mahaminad Rafiqre At 


Delhi ® 
North West Lionticr Provinces M or Niwt) Walcmed Akbar Ahan, OIF, 
khin cf Hot 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision of law in British India modifications of them fn their application fo 
for the registration of Copyright Protection |translitions 1nd musica: compositions Jn the 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 625 of works first published in British India 
right Act under which there 1s now no regis the sole1ight to produce, reproduce perform or 
tration of nghts, but the printer his to supply publish a translation 15, subject to an impor- 
copies of these work as stated in that Act and tant proviso, to subsist only for ten ) ears from 
in the oe Presses and Books Act XA\V the first publication of the work The pro- 
of 1867 The Indian Copyright Act mide such visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act ments for producing musical sounds were 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable tor adapting found unsuitable to Indian conditions “* ‘The 
its provisions to the circumstances of India majority ot Indian melodies,” 1t was explained 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into in Council, ‘ have not been published, ¢e., 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette written in staff notation, except through the 
of India on October 80, 1912 Under s 27, medium of the phonograph It is poseble 
of that Act there 1s limited power for the'1n mv cases to identify the original composer 
legislature of British possessions to modify or or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
add tothe provisions ot the ae tee varity of notation and tune To meet these 
to the possession, and it {a under this power conditions 8 5 of the Indian Act follows the 
that the Indian Act ot 1014 was passed Ihe English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
Hi ae of the Imperial Act applicable to deflnmmg musical work as meaning any 

ritish are scheduled to the Indian Act The combination of melody and harmony, or either 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled of them, printed, reduced to writing, or other- 
makea some formal adaptations of them to, wive graphically produced or reproduced ” 
Todian law and piocedure, and some matenal 
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The Provincial Governments. 


The object of the Reforms is the progressive ; Council by the local Governments mentioned 


realisation of responsible Government. Respon- 
sible government implies two conditions, first, 
that the members of the executive government 
should be responsible to their constituents, 
and secondly that these constituents should 
exercise their power through the agency of 
their representatives in the Assembly. ‘These 
twce conditions entail that there exist constitu- 
encies based on a franchise broad enough to 
represent the interests of the population gener- 
ally, and capable of selecting representatives 
intelligently ; secondly, that there is recognised 
and constitutional practice that the executive 


—_—_—_. 


Government cannot retain office unless it com-— 
mands thesupport of a majority inthe Assembly. ° 
In India, these conditions aie not realised. 


There must be a period of political education 
which can only be achieved through thegradually 
expanding exercise of responsibility. Practical 
considerations make the immediate handing 
over of complete responsibility impossible. 
Accordingly, the principle is adopted of trans- 
ferring responsibility for certain functions 
of Government while reserving control over 
others, while at the same time establishing 
substantial provincial autonomy. 


Provincial Autonomy.—Since substantial 
provincial autonomy is to be a reality, the 

rovinces must not be dependent on the Indian 

overnment for the means of provincial de- 
velopment. The general idea of the scheme 
on this matter is that an estimate should first 
be made »of the scale of expenditure 
required for the upkeep and development 
of tbe services which clearly appertain 
to the Indian sphere; that resources 
with which to meet this expenditure 
should be secured to the Indian Government ; 
and that all other revenues should then be 
handed over to the provincial Governments 
which will thenceforth be held wholly res- 
ponsible for the sea pts of all provincial 
services. The principa 
tue abolition o 
fndian and provincial heads of revenue are 
retained as at present; but to the former in- 
come-tax and general stamps are to be added 
and to the latter land revenue, irrigation, excise 
and judicial stamps. It follows that lak ek 
on famine relief and the protective irrigation 
works will fall upon the provinces, though in 
the matter of famine relief, the Indian Govern- 
ment could never wholly renounce responsibility 
in the case of any failure on the part of the 
provinces. 

This arrangement leaves the Government 
of India with a large deficit. In order to 
supplement this, the contribution from each 
proviuce to the Government of India is assessed 
and fixed on the following basis:—~ 


In the financial year 1921-22 contributions 


changes in detail ir . 
divided heads of revenue. 


below according to the following scale :— 


Contribu- 

tions (In 

Name of Province. lakhs of 

rupees). 

Madras 348 
Bombay 58 
Bengal iv 63 
United Province 240 
Punjab , 175 
Burma os 64 
Central Provinces and Berar 22 
Assam ie im 15 


From the financial year 1922-23 onwards 
a total contribution of 983 lakhs, or such 
gmaller sum asmay be determined by the 
Governor General in Council, shall be paid to 
the Gov ornor-General in Council Ly the local 
Governments mentioned in the preceding rule. 
When for any year the Governor-General in 
Council determines as the amount of the 
contribution a smaller sum than that payable 
for the preceding year, a reduction shal) be 
made in the contribution of those local 
Governments only whose last previous annual 
contribution exceeds the proportion specified 
below of the smaller sum so determined as 
the total contribution; and any reduction 
40 made shall be proportionate to such 
excess :— 


Madras ‘a 17—90the. 
Bombay , 13—90ths . 
Bengal “ 19—90ths. 
United Provinces 18—90ths. 
Punjab he §—90ths. 
Burma a 63—90ths. 
Central Provinces and Berar 5—90ths. 
Assam cs ea 24—90ths. 


In cases of emergency the local Government 
of any province may berequired by the Governor: 
General in Council, with the sanction of, and 
sulject to the conditions approved by the 
Secretary of State, to pay to the Governor- 
General in Council a contribution for any 
financial year in excess of the amount required 
by the preceding rules in the case of that 


year. 

This arrangement has caused much héaft- 
burning in practice. The Government of India 
have absorbed the gro heads of revenue, 
leaving the Provinces Er 
cise revenues and increasing HExpen : 
The Bengal contribution had to be foregone 
in 1922-28. The Madras and the United 
Provinces Governments in the same year 
utilised for making their payments es of 
@ wo 


wannnat Taene that thag Ta aaa { na a 


The Provincial Governments, 


devoted to reproductive purposes. ‘he Gov- 
ernment of India have accepted the obligation 
to diminish and finally ceaa. their cails for 
provincial contributions as soon as their own 
financial position cnablesthem to dose One 
of the strongest rcasons which they advanced 
in March, 1923, for the doubling of the Salt 
lax was that if the increased tax were 
maintained in future years it would afford good 
hope for early reduction of the contnbutions 
At the annual conference of Finance Membcrs 
of the Government of India and the Provncial 
Governments held in Velhiin November, 1923, 
the representative of the Central Government 
in bis opening speech, as chairman, showed a 
broad and sympathetic appreciation of the 
provincial position and though the proceedings 
ox the conference have not Leen published it is 
understood that 4 cordial mutual understand 
ing was reached 

The System of Government —In all the 

rovinces there is collective administration, 

e system of a Governor in Council At the 
head of the Executive is the Governor, with an 
Executive Council nominated by the Governor 
Associated with the Executive Council as part 
of the Government are one or more Ministers 
chosen by the Governor from among the elected 
members of the Legislative Council and hold 
ing office for the hfe of the Council 

The plan 1s adopted of making a division of 
the functions of the Provincial Government, 
between those which may be made over to 
popular control and those which for the present 
must remain in Official hands These functions 
are called “transferred” and ‘‘reserved” 
respectively, In the Provincial Dxecutive 
the Governor in Council has charge of the 
reserved subjects. This 1s one part of the 
Executive The other part of the Lxecutive 
consists of the Governorand Minister or Ministers 
and deals with the “transferred ’’ subjects 
As a general rule the Executive deliberate as 
a whole although there may be occasions upon 
which the Governor prefers to discuss a particular 
question with that part of the Government 
directly responsible The decision upon a 
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transferred subject and on the supply itor it 
in the provincial budget is taken after general 
discussion by the Governor and his Munsters , 
the decision on a reserved subject 1s taken after 
similar discussion by the Governor and the 
members of his Lxecutive Counri. 


The Ministers hold office nOf at the will of 
the legislature but at the will of their con- 
stituents Their salary while they are in office 
is secured to them and 18s not at the pleasure 
of the Legislative Council They together 
with the Governor form the administration for 
the transferred subjects It is not mtended 
that the Governor should from the first be 
bound to accept the decision of his Minsters, 
because he wil! himself be ,enerally responsiblo 
for the administration But it 18 also not 
intended that he should bs 1n a position to refuse 
assent at discretion to all his Ministers’ proposals. 
The intention 1s ratherthatthe Ministers should 
avail themselves of the Governor’s tramed 
advice upon administrative questions, whilc 
he on his part 18 willing to meet’ their wishes 
to the furthest possible extent im cascs where 
he realises they have the support of popular 
opinion. 


The keynote of the scheme, it has been ex- 
plained, 18 the establishment of effuctive pro- 
vinclal autonomy and the introduction of 
responsible government in the Provinces this 
connotes a sharp division of authority between 
the Central Government and the Provinces and 
the division of the provincial administration 
into two parts, the Reserved Subjects, namely 
those reserved to the Governor and hus hi- 
ecutive Council, and the Transferred Subjects, 
or the subjects transferred under certain con 
ditions to Wimisters chosen from the Legislative 
Council In the section dealing with tho 
Government of India (q v ) a list 18 given of the 
subjects teserved to the Central Government, 
all other subjects are delegated to the Pro- 
vinces The division of the provincial ad 
ministration between Reserved and Transferred 
ee 1s given in the following state- 
ment — 


Iist of I rovincial Subjects Transferred. 


Column I, 


Column II, 


Local self-government-—that is to say, matters relating to the All Governora’ provinces 


constitution and powers of municipal corporations, improve 
ment trusta, district boards, mining boards of health, and other 
authorities established in the provinces for purposes of local 
self-governments, exclusive of matters amsing underthe Can 
tonments Act, 1910 , subject to legislation by the Indian legisla 
tureasregards(a)the powers ofsuch authorities to borrow other 
wise than from a provincial Government, and (b) the levying by 
such authorities of taxation not included in Schedule Il to the 


Schedule Taxes Rules 


= uma, and for medica) education. 


Medical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries and 
he health and sanitation and statistics, subject to legisla 


Ditto 
Ditto. 


tion by the Indian logislature in respect to infection and conta 


gious d 
theIndian legislature. 


4. Pilgrimages within British India .. 


to such extont as may be declarod by any Act of 


J itto, 
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Inst of Provincial Subjects for Transfer—contd 


Column I. Column II. 


5 Cducation, other than European and Anglo Indian education, | All Governors province . 


provided that— | 
(a) the following subjects shall be oxcluded, namely — ) 


(4) the Benares Hyndu University and such other Uni- 
versities constituted after the commencement of! 
these rulcec;as ma, bu declired by the Governor 
General in Council to bo central subjects, and 


(12) Chiefs’ Colleges and any institution maintained IY, Luropean and Anglo 
by the Governor Generalin( ouncil forthe benefit Indian education is trans 
of members of His Majcsty s Forces or of other ferred in Burma, 
public servants or of the children of such mem- 
bers or servants, and 


(L) the following subjects shall be subject to legislation by 
the Indian legislature, namely — 


(2) the control of the establishment and the regulation 
of the constitutions and tunctions of University 
eae after the commencenrent of these rules, 
an 


(uv) the definition of the jurisdiction of any University 
outside the province in which it 13 situated, and 


(222) for a period of five years from the date of the com- 
mencemcnt of thesc rules, the Calcutta University 
and the control and orzanisation of secondary 
education in the Presidency of Bengal. 


6 Public Works included under the following heads, namely — 

All Governors’ prdvinces 
(a2) construction and maintenance of provincial buildings other except Assam, 
than residences of Governors of provinces, used of 
intonded for any purposc lo connection with the adminis- 
tration of the province on behalf of the departments 
concerned, save insofar »8 the Governor may assign 
such work to the departments using or requirmg such 
buildings, and carc of historical monuments, with the 
exception of ancicnt monuments as defined in section 
2(1) of the Aactent Monuments Preservation Act, which 
areforthetime being declarod to be protected monuments 
under section 3(1) of that Act provided that the Go- 
vernor General in Council may, by notification, in the 
Gazelle of Iniva, remove any such monument froui the 
operation of this exception, 


(0) roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropsways, and causeways, 
and other means of communication, subject to such— 
conditions as regards control over construction and main- 
tenance of means of communication declared by the 
Governor Generalin Councilto be of military importance, 
and as regardsincidence of special expenditure connected 
therewith, aa the Governor General in Council may 
prescribe, 


(c) tramways within municipal areas , and 


(2) ght and feeder railway and extra-municipal tramways, 
in 80 far as provision for their construction and manage- 
ment is made by crovinial legislation, subject to 
fegistation by the Indlan legislature in the case of any 
such railway or tramway which is in physica! connection 
with a main line or Is built on the samo gauge as an ad- 
jJacent main line. 


7 


10 


il 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16. 


17 


18 


19 
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4I 


Inst of Proownctal Subjects for Transfer—concld, 


Column I, 


Column II. 


Agriculture, iucluding research imstitutes, experimental and A!] Governors’ provinces, 


dcmonstration farms, mtroduction of improved methods, yro 
vision for agricultural education, protection agamst destructive 
insccts and pests and prevention of plant distascs , euljcct to 
legislation by the Indian legislature in respect to destructive 
sects and pests and plant diseascs to such extent a8 may be 
declared by any Act of the Indian Jezislature 


Civil Vetermary Department, including provirion for vetcrin 
ary training, improvement ot stoch, and prevention of onimat 
diseases , subject to Icginletion by the Indian Icgisliture in 
respect to animal diseases to such extcnt as may be declarcd by 
any Act of the Indian Jegislature 


Fishenes 


Co-operative Societics 


Ditto. 


All Governors’ provinces: 
exc pt Assam, 


41] Governors’ provinces, 


Torests, including preservation of game therein, subject to Bombay and Burma, 


legislation by the Indian legislature as regards disforest ivicn 
of reserved torests. 


Excise, that is to say, the control of production, manufac 
ture, possession, transport, purchase, and sale of ajcoholic 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and the levving of excise duties 
and license iccs on or in rclation to such articl.s but excluding 
in the case of opium, contro] of cultivation, manufactuic, and 
sale for export 


Negistration of deeds and documents, subject to Jegisiition 
by the Indian Jegislature. 


Registration of births, deaths, and marriages, subjcct to 
legislation by the Indian Icgislature for such class 5 as the 
Indian legislature may determine 


Religious and charitable endowments .. oe os 


Development of Industries, including industrial research and 
technical education 


Stores and stationery required for transferred departments, 
aubjectin the case of imported storcs and stationery , to such rules 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of State in Council. 


Adulteration of food-stuffa and other articles; subject to Ie- 
a by the Indian legislature as rcgardsimport and export 
rade. 


Weight and measures; aubject to Jegislation by the Indian 
legislature as regarda standards. 


Libraries (other than the Imperial Library), Museums (exoept 
the Indian Museum, the aioe cae the Victoria 
Memerial, Calcutta) aed cal Gardens. 


All Governors’ provinces, 
except Asatte, 


Al) Governors jrovinces, 


Ditio. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto, 


Ditte. 


Ditto. 


Ditto, 
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POWERS OF THE LEGISLATURES. 


Under the Reform Act there has been set 
up a Legislative Counci] in each Governor's 
Province, which consists of the members of the 
Executive Council and of nominated and elected 
members. The Governor is not a member of 
the Legislative Council, but he has the right 
of addressing the Council and may for that 

urpose require the attendance of the members. 

he number of members of the Legislative 
Council varies from Province to Province, but 
the Act provides that not more than twenty 
per cent. shall be official members and at least 
Seventy per cent. shall be elected members. 
‘he powers of the Legislative Council and the 
special powers of Governors are clearly set out 
in the Act and the essential clauses are repro- 
duced here :-— 


8. (1) Every Governor's legislative council 
shall continue for three years from its first 
meeting ; 

Provided that — 


(a) the council may be sooner dissolved by 
the Governor; and 


(b) the said period may be extended by the 
Governor for a period not exceeding one year, 
by notification in the official gazette of the 
province, if in special circumstances (to be 
specified in the notification) he so thinks fit ; and 


(c) after dissolution of the council the Governor 
shall appoint a date not more than six months 
or, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
not more than nine months from the date of 
dissolution for the next session of the council. 


10. (1) The local legislature of any province 
has power, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, to make laws for the peace and good 
government of the territories for the time being 
constituting that province. 


(2) The local legislature of any province 
may, subject to the provisions of the sub-section 
next following, repeal or altcr as to that pro- 
vince any law made either before or after the 
commencement of this Act by any authority 
in British India other than that local legisla- 
ture. 


(8) The local legislature of any province 
may not, without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General, make or take into considera- 
tion any law— 


(a) imposing or authorising the impositlon 
of any new tax unless the tax is a tax scheduled 
as exempted from this provision by rules made 
under the principal Act; or 


(b) affecting the public deLt of India, or the 
customs duties or any other tax or duty for the 
time being in force and imposed by the authority 
of the Governor General in Council for the 
general purposes of the Government of India 
provided that the imposition or alteration of 
a tax scheduled as aforesaid shall not be deemed 
to affect any such tax or duty ; or 


(c) affecting the discipline or maintenance 
of any part of His Majeaty’s naval, military, 
or alr forces ; or 


(@) aSecting the relations of the government shall be made 


_ With fercign oe states; of 


(e) regulating any central subject; or 


(f) regulating any provincial subject which 
has been declared by rules under the principal 
Act, to be, either in whole or in part, subject 
to legislation by the Indian legislature, in res- 
pect of any matter to which such declaration 
applies ; or 

(7) affecting any power expressly reserved 
to the Governor-General in Council by any law 
for the time being in force; or 


(4) altering or repealing the provisions of 
any law which, having been e before the 
commencement otf this Act by any authority 
in British India other than that local legislative 
is declared by rules under the principal Act 
to be a law which cannot be repealed or altered 
by the local legislature without previous sanc- 

on; or 


(i) rapes or repealing any provision of an 
Act of the Indian legislature made after the 
commencement of this Act, which by the pro- 
visions of that Act may not be repealed or 
ae by the local legislature without previous 
sanction : 


Provided that an Act or a provision of an 
Act made by a local legislature, and subsequently 
assented to by the Governor-General in pur- 
suance of this Act, shall not be deemed invalid 
by reason only of its requiring the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General under this 


(4) The local legislature of any province 
has not power to make any law affecting any 
Act of Parliament. 


11. (2) The estimated annual expenditure 
and revenue of the province shall be laid in the 
form of a statement before the council in each 
year, and the proposals of the local government 
for the appropriation of provincial revenue and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted 
to the vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants, The council may assent, or refcse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
of the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed : 


Provided that— 


(a) the Jocal government shall have power 
in relation to any such demand, to act as if it 
had been assented to, notwithstanding the 
withholding of such asaent or the reduction of 
the amount therein referred to, if the demand 
relates to a reserved subject, and the Governor 
certifies that the expenditure provided for b 
the demand Is essential to the discharge of nis 
responsibility for the subject; and 


(5) the Governor shall have power in cases 
of emergency to authorise such expenditure 
as may be tn ‘his opinion necessary for the 
safety or tranquillity of the province, or for 
the carrying on of auy department ; and 


{c) no proposal for the appropriation of 
such revenues or other mony fo any) re 
except on recomme_ 
of the Governor, commeanicated bo the ¢ 
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(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section 
shall require proposals to be submitted to the 
Council relating to the following heads of 
expenditure 


(i) contribution payable by the government 
to the Governor-General in Council; and 


(it) interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans; and 


(itt) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 


(tv) salaries and pensions of persons appointed 
by or with the approval of His Majesty or by 
the Secretary of State in Council ; and 


(v) salaries of judges of the High Court of 
the province and of the Advocate-General. 


Tf any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the Governor shall be final. 


(4) Where any Bill has been introduced or 
is pro to be introduced, or any amendment 
to a Bill is moved or pronened tobe moved, 
the Governor may certify that the Billor any 
clause of it or the amendment affects the safety 
or tranguillity of his province or any part ot! 
it or of another province, and may direct that 
no proceedings or no further proceedings shall 
be taken by the council in relation to the Bill, 
clause or amendment, and effect shall be given 
to any such direction. 


(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the council, there shall be freedom 
of speech in the Governors’ legislative councils. 
No porson shall be liable to any proceedings 
in any Court by reason of his speech or vote 
in any such council or by reason of anything 
containe@ in any official report of the proceed- 
ings of any such council. 


12. Return and Reservation :—(1) Where 
a Billhas been passed by a local legislative 
council the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or 
Chief Comroissioner may, instead of declarin 
that he assenta to or withholds his asser 
from the Bill, return tho Bill to the council 
for reconsideration, either in whole or in part, 
together with any amendments which he 
may recommend, or,in cases prescribed by rules 
under the principal Act may, and if the rules 
so require shall, reserve the Bill for the con- 
sideration of the Governor-General. 


(2) Where a Bill is reserved for the considera- 
tion of the Governor-General, the following 
provisions shall apply :— 


(a) The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or 
_hief Commissioner may, at any time within 
six months from the date of tho reservation 
of the BIli with the consent of tha Governor- 
General, return the Bill for further consideration 
by the council with a recommendation that the 
council shalt consider amendments thereto: 


(6) After any Bill so returned has been 
further considered by the council, together 
with any recommendation made by tho 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor or Chiocf 
Commissioner relati thereto, the Bill, if 
oe with eye ese oe amendment, ay 

again presen ® Governor, Lieutenan 
Governor, or Chief Commissioner. 


| 
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(c) Any Bill reserved for the consideration 
of the Governor-General shall, if assented to 
by the Governor-General within a period of 
six months from the date of such reservation, 
become law on due publication of such assent, 
in the same way as a Bill assented to by the 
Governor, Lleutenant-Governor or Chief 
Commissioner but, if not assented to by the 
Governor-General within such period of six 
months, shalllapse and be of no effect unless 
before the expiration of that period cither. 


(3) the Bill has been returned by the Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor or Chief Commissioner, 
for further consideration by the council; or 


(ii) in the case of the council not being in 
session, a notification has been published of 
an intention so to return the Bill at the com- 
mencement of the next session. 


(3) The Governor-General may (except 
where the Bill has been reserved for his con- 
sideration), instead of assenting to or with- 
holding his assent from any Act passed by a 
local legislature, declare, that he reserves the 
Act for the signification of His Majesty's 
pleasure thereon, and in such case the Act shall 
not have validity until His Majesty in Council 
has signified his assent and his assent has been 
notified by the Governor-General. 


13. Emergency Powers:—(1) Where a 
goverror’s legislative council has refused leave 
to introduce, or hag failed to pass in a form 
recommended by the Governor, any Bill relat- 
ing to a reserved subject the governor may 
certify that the passage of the Bill is essential 
for the discharge of his responsibility for the 
subject, and thereupon the Bill shall, notwith- 
standing that the council have not consented 
thereto, be decmed to have passed, and shall, 
on signature by the governor, become an Act 
of the local legislature in the form of the Bill 
a3 originally introduced or proposed to be in- 
troduced in the council or (as the case may be) 
in the form recommended to the council by the 
governor. 


(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the governor, and the governor 
shall forthwith send an authentic copy thereof 
to the Governor-General, who shall reserve the 
Act for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure, and upon the signification of such 
assent by His Majesty In Council, and the 
notification thereof by the Governor-General, 
the Act have the same force and effect as 
an Act passed by the local legislature and duly 
assented to: 


Provided that where, in the opinion of the 
Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
which justifies such action, he may, instead of 
reserving such Act, signify assent thereto, 
and thereupon the Act shall have such force and 
effect as aforesaid, subject however to disal- 
lowance by His Majesty in Council. 


(3) An Act made under this section shall 
as soon a8 practicable after being made, be laid 
before cach House of Parliament, and an Act 
which is required to be presented for His 

esty’s assent shall not so presented 
until copies thereof have been laid before each 
House of Partiamnent for not less than eight 
days on which that House has sat. 
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The Administration —Lach Local Govern 
ment works through a Secretariat, which 1s 
divided into various departments, each under 
a Secretary In addition to the Secre 
taries, there are special departmental heads 
uch as the Inspectors General of Police 
Jails, and Registration, the Durector 
of Public Instruction, the Inspector-Genoral 
of Civil Wospitals or Surgeon Gencral the 
Sanitary Commissioner aud the Superintendent 
of the Civil Vetermary Department There 
are also Chief Lugincer$ for Public Works 
and Irrigation, who are likewise Sccrctarics 
to Government Jn nearly all the Provincts 
except Bombay, the revenue departments 
are administered, under Government, by a 
Board of Revenue 

The admumuctrative system is based on the 
repeated sub-division of teritory, each admi 
nistrdtive atea being m the responsible charge 
of an officer who is subordinate to the offiecr 
text in rank above him The most important 
of these units is the District, and India em 
braces more than 200 Districts, with an averagt 
area of 4,480 squarc miles and an average 
population of 921,000 In Madras there 1+ 
no local officer above the head of the District 
elsewhere a Commissioner has the supervision 
of a Division comprising from four to six D1. 
tricts ‘The head of a District is styled either 
the Collector and District Magistrate or the D« 
puty Commissiontr. He is the representative of 


the Government and cmbodles thc powcr of the | 
sub district units culled taluks or tahs 


State He is concerned im the first place with 
the land and the land revenue He has also 
charge of the local admimustration of the ex 
cise, Income tai, stamp dutv and other sourcis 
of revenue Asa Magistrate of the first clas. 
he can imprison for two years tnd finc up toa 
thousand rupees In practice he does not try 
many criminal cases although he supervises the 
work of the other Magistratcs tn the District. 

In addition to thise two mam departments 
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the Collector is interested in all matters per- 
taining to the weltare of the people In some 
branches of the a ration his functions 
are, In consequence of the formation of special 
departments, such as those of Pubhe Works, 
Forests Jails, Sanitation, and Education less 
direct than wis formeily the case, But even 
In mattcrs dealt with by separate departmen 
his active co operation and direction m counse 
are necded ‘The Municipal Government of 
all considcrable towns is vested in Munici- 
palitics but it ts the duty of the Collector to 
guide and control thir working. He 18 no ionger 
the Chairman of the District Board which, with 
the aid of subsidiary boards, maintains roads, 
schools and dispensaries, and carries out sani 
tary improvemcnts in rural areas 

Other important district officers are the 
Supermtendent of Police, who is responsible 
for the discipline and working of the police 
forec, and the Civil Surgeon, who (except in 
Bombay) 1s the head of the medical and sani 
tary administration The local organisat‘on 
of Government Public Works, Forests, Edu- 
cation and other special departments varies 
in different parts of the country Be 
trict has its own law officer, styled the Govern- 
ment Pleader 

The Districts are split up Into sub-divisions, 
under Junior Officers of the Indian Civil Ser 
vice or members of the Provincial Service 
called Deputy Collectors In Madras, Bombay 
and the United Provinces there are ee 

a * 
ministered by tahsildars (Bombay Mamlatdars), 
with naib tahbsildars or mahalkarns The 
tahsildar 13 assisted by subordinate officcrs, 
stylod revcnue inspectors or kanungos and 
the village officers Lhe most important of 
thc latter are the headman who collecta the 
revenue, the karnam, karkun or patwari who 
keeps the village accounts, and the chaukidar 
or village watchman. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO GOVERNORS. 


Prior to the inauguration of the Reforms 
the following Lastructions were issued to Gove1 
nors under the Royal Sign Manual — 

Instructions to the Governor or acting 
Governor for the time being of the Pre 
sidency or Province of—-— —-Whereas by the 
Government of India Act provision has been 
made for the gradual development ofself goveru 
ing institutions in British India with a view to 
the progressive realisation of Responsible Gov 
ernment in that country a8 an integral part of 
our Empire and whereas it is our will and 

easure that in the execution of the office of 

e Governor in and over the Presidency or the 
Province of ————you shall further the purposcs 
of the said Act to the end that the institutions 
and methods of Government therein provided 
shall be laid upon the best and surest founda- 
tions, that the people of the said Presidency or 

ce shall acquire such habits of political 
action and respect such conventions as will best 
and soonest fit them for self-government, and 
that our authority and the authority af the 
Governor-General in Council shall be duly main- 
tained. Now, therefore, we do hereby direct 
and enjoin you and declare our will and plea- 
sure to be as follows - 


1 You shall do all that Iles in your power 
to maintain those standards of good admuinistra- 
tion, to encourage religious toleration, co opera- 
tion and good will among all classes and creeds, 
to ensure the probity of public finance and the 
solvency of the Presidency or Province, and to 
promote all measures making for the moral, 
social and industrial welfare of the people and 
tcnding to fit all classes of the population with- 
out distinction to tuke their due share in the 
public life and government of the country 

2. You shall bear in mind that it is neces- 
sary and expedient that those now and _here- 
after to be enfranchised shall appreciate the 
duties, responsibilities and advantages which 
spring from the privilege of enfranchisement, 
that is to aay, that those who exercise the 
power, henceforward entrusted to them, of re- 
turning representatives tothe Legislative Council 
being enabied to perceive the effects of their 
choice of a representative, and that those who 
ate returned to the Council, enabled to 
perceive the effects of their votes given therein, 
Shall come to look for the redress of their 
grievances and the improvement of thelr oondi- 


tion to the w of representative lnstity- 
orking P 
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8. Duty oF THE MINISIERS:—Inasmuch 
as certain matters have been reserved for 
the administration according to law of 
the Governor 1m Council, in respect ot which 
the authority of our Governor-General in Council 
Shall remain unimpaired, while certain other 
matters have been transferred to the adminis- 
tration of the Governor acting with a Minister, 
it will be for you so to regulate the business of 
the government of the Presidency or Province 
that so far as may be possible the responsibility 
for each of these respective classes of matters 
may be kept clear and distinct. 

4. Nevertheless, you shall encourage thehabit 
of joint deliberation between yourself, your coun- 
cillors and your ministers in order that the ex- 


perience of your official advisers may be at the | 


isposal of your ministers, and that the know 
ledge of your ministers as to the wishes of people 
may be at the disposal of your councillors. 

5, You should assist ministers by all the 
means in your power in the administration of the 
transferred subjects and advise them in regard 
to their relations with the Legislative Council. 


6. In considering a minister's advice and decid- 
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in their regard and that due obedience 1s paid 
to all just and reasonable orders and diligence 
shown in their execution. 


(5) To take care that while the people ins 
hahiting the said Presidency or Province shall 
enjoy all facilities for the development of 
commercia! and industrial undertakings, no 
monopoly or special privilege which is against 
the common interests shall be established ; and 
no unfair discrimination shall be made in matters 
affecting commercial or industrial interests, 


Instructions to the Governor- 
General. 

The instructions to the Governor-General were 
not made public while Lord Chelmsford held 
Office, but after Lord Reading had succeeded 
him the following revi3sed Instrument of 
Tnstructions was published in June 1921 :—~ 


Instructions to Our Governor-General of 


| India given at Our Court at Buckingham Palace 
| this 15th day of March 1921. 


Whereas by the Government of India Act it 
is enacted that the Governor-General of India 


ing whether or not there is sufficient cause in is appointed by Warrant under Our Royal 
any case to dissent from his opinion, you shall, Sign Manual, and We have by Warrant con- 
have due regard to his relations with the Legis-| stituted and appointed a Governor-General to 
Jative Council and to the wishes of the people of , exercise the said office subject to such instruc- 
the Presidency or Province, as expressed by tions and directions as he, or Our Governor- 


their representatives therein. 


, General for the time being, shall from time to 


SProIAL CHANGFS:— But in addition to the time receive or have recelved under Our 
general responsibilities with which you are, whe- | Royal Sign Manual or under the hand of one of 
ther by statute or under this instrument, char-: Our Principal Secretaries of State ; 


ged we do further hereby specially require and 
charge you :— 

(1) Tosee that whatsoever measuresin you 
opinion necessary for maintaining safety and 
tranquillity in all parts of your Presidency or Pro- 


vince and for preventing occasions of religious or 
tacial conflict are duly taken and that all orders 


lasued by our Secretary of Stateor by our Gov- 


ernor-General in Council on our behalf, to what- 


over matters relating, are duly complied with. 
(2) To take care that due provision shall be 
made for the advancement and social welfare of 
those classes amougst the people committed to 
your charge, who whether on account of the 
smaliness of their number or their lack of edu- 


cational or material advantages or from any) 


other cause, specially rely upon our protection 
and cannot as yet fully rely for their welfare 
upon joint political action, and that such classes 
Shall not suffer or have cause to fear negiect 
or oppression, 


(8) Tosee that no order of your Government 
and no act of your Legislative Council shail be 
so framed that any one of the diverse interests 
of, or arising from, race, religion, education, 
social] condition, wealth or any other circums- 
tance may receive unfair advantage or may 
unfairly be deprived of privileges cr advantages 
which they have heretofore ee hie or be ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment of benefits which may 
hereafter be conferred 2n the people at large. 


(4) To safeguard all mombers of our scr-' 


vices employod in the said Presidency or Pro- 


vince in the legitimate oxercise of their func-, 


tions and in the enjoyment of all recognised 
rights and privilegos, and to see that your Gov- 
ernment order al! things justly and reazonably 


E 


And whereas certain instructions were issued 
lender Our Royal Sign Manual to Our said 


| Governor-General bearing date the ninetcenth 


| day of November 1918 ; 

' And whereas by the coming Into operation 
of the Government of India Act, 1919, if has 
become necessary to revoke the said Instructions 
and to make further and other provisions is 
their stead ; 

Now, therefore, We do by these Our instruc- 
tions under Our Royal Sign Manual hereby 
revoke the aforesaid instructions and declare 
Our pleasure to be as follows :— 

I, Our Governor-General for the time being 
(thereinafter called Our said Governor-Genera 
shall with all due solemnity cause our Warran 
under Our Royal Sign Manual appointing him 

be read and published in the presence of the 

Chief Justice for the time being or, in his absence, 
of the Senior Judge of one of the High Courts 
established in British India, and of so many 
of the Members of the Exccutive Council of 
Our said Governor-General as may convenicntly 
be assembled. 

Our said Governor-General shall fake the Oath 
of Allegiance and the Oath tor the due execution 
of the Office of Our Governor-General of India, 
and for the due and impartial administration 
of Justice in the forms hereto appended ; which 
. Oaths the sald Chief Justice for the time si | 
| or, in his absence, the Senior Judge of one o 
| Our said High Courts shall, and he is hereby 
! required to, tender and administer unto him, 

. JI, And We do authorise and require Our 
said Governor-General from time to time by 
himself or by any other poe to be authorised 

him in that adminis 


behalf, ter Wont 
person who shall be appointed by Us by Wi 
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under Our Royal Sign Manual to be a Governor and control over the said local Governments 
of one of Our presidencies or vinces in verted in Our said Governor-General and !n 
India, and to every person who shall be appoint- Our Governor-General in Council shall, unless 
ed be a Licutenant-Governor or a Ohief grave reason to the contrary appears, be 
Commissioner, the Oaths of Allegiance and exercised with a view to furthering policy 
of Office in the said forms. of ard local Fethard of Cot Coe 
THI, And We do authorise and require Our Provinces, when such policy your 
gald Governor-General from time to time, by % majority of the Members of the Legislative 
himeelf or by any other to be authorised Council of the province. 


by him in that behalf, to administer to every VIII, Similarly, it is Our will and pleasure 
pereon who shall be appointed by Us by Warrant that Our said Governor-General shall use all 
under Our Royal Sign Manual or by the Secre- endeavour consistent with the fulfilment of his 
tary of State in Council of India to be a Member responsibilities to Us and to Our Parliament 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council or for the welfare of Our Indian subjects, that the 
e Membcr of a Governor's Executive Council, sqministration of the matters committed to 
and to every person who shall be appointed the direct charge of Our Governor-General in 
to be a Member of a Licutenant-Governor’s (Copnei} may be conducted in harmony with the 
Executive Council, and to every person Whom wishes of Our said subjects a3 expressed 
any of Our sald Governors shall appoint to bea their representatives in the Indian 
Minister, the Oaths of Allegiance and of Office so far as the same shall appear to him to 
in the _ urate — with the Oath of just and reasonable, 
Secrecy hereto gppended. 

IX. For above all things it fs Our will and 
pe aud We Oo further direct that every pyeasure that the plans laid by Our Parllament 
required to take an Oath, may make an affirm. 7°" the py echt praise on of teaponee 


overnment in British India as an integral part 
tek eae fe Oath it he has any objection €f"onr Empire may come to fruition, to the 


end that British India may attain its due place 
V. And We do hereby authorise and em- among Our Dominions. y Therefore We do 
power Our said Governor-General in Our name charge Our sald Governor-General by the 
and on Our behalf to grant to any offender means aforesaid and by all other means which 
convicted in the exercise of Its criminal jurisdic: may ¢o him seem fit to guide the course of Our 
tion by apy Court of Justice within Our saic subjecta in India whose governance We have 
Territories @ pardon elther free or subject to | committed to his charge so that, subject on 
such lawful conditions as to him may seem fit. | the one hand always to the determination of 

VI. And inasmuch as the es Our , Our Parliament, an , on the other baad, to the 
Parliament is set forth in the Preamble to the co-operation of those on whom new opportuni- 
said Government of India Act, 1919, We do ties of servico have been conferred, progress 
hereby require Our said Governor-General to be toward, such realisation may ever advance to 
ba that this policy is constantly furthered the benefit of all Our subjects in India? 


¢ by his Government and by the local; x, And We do hereby charge Our said 
Governments of all Our presidencies and governor-General to phat HR ok these Our 
provinces. | Ynstructions to the Members of his Executive 

VII. In particular it is ee de Council, and to pubiish the same in suoh manner 
that the powers of superintendence, on sabe may think ft 


by 
re, 
be 
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No. of Area in Population 
Provinces, Districts, | Square miles. (1921). 
Ajmer Merwara.. as oe ee 2 2,711 495,899 
Andamans and N icobara as ee - cee 8,143 26, 333 
m oe oa ee ee ee 2 52,959 7 598,861 
Baluchistan .. re ee es es 6 45,804 421,679 
Bengal ee ee en 28 78,412 46,658,177 
Bihar and Orissa 7 - ne 7 21 83,205 88, "008, 778 
Bombay residency) ie. Mar ee ee 26 128,064 10,338,586 
Bombay .. . se «8 26 75,918 16,005,170 
Sind ve ei ev ee oe 6 47,066 $ 278,408 
Aden s@ Ce ee ee ee eee 80 54 4,923 
Burma ee as o¢ ee ee 41 286,788 13,205,564 
Central Provinces and Berar .. oe vie 22 100,845 18,008,614 
Coorg ee 6 ee ee ee l 1,582 164, 59 
Delhi ee ee ee #e ee s 6 ee 486,741 
Madras ee ee ee ee ee 24 141,726 42,322,270 
North-West Frontier Province ( Districts 5 16,466 | 2,247,806 
and administered Territories) 
Punjab ee es ee ee ae 29 97,209 20, 678, 393 
United Provinces of Agra & Oudh .. a 48 107,164 45,590,046 
ee oe ee re ee 36 83,198 By. 420, "638 
Oudh *¢ ee Ce e¢6 ee 12 23,966 12, 170, 308 
ccmiimmenies el 
Tota}, British Territory oy 267 1,097,901 247,188,896 
A aS ee ee ee eee ee aT ae 
a er ee creed Rage ee ee eee ee ae eae Re TN 
No. of Area in Population 
Btates and Agencies, Districta, | Square miles. (1921). 
Baluchistan States .. <3 ue i $78,999 
Baroda State ee ee ee ae 2,121,875 
Bengal States oe ee es ee 896, 73 
Bihar and Orissa i oe oe ‘ 5,065,431 
Bombay States aa sé ee ae 7,412,841 
Central India Agency oe os ee ae ,180,408 
Central Provinces States .. ber eis 1068, 
Assam States ae a8 ee a $88,678 
Hyderabad State os ee ve oe 42,458,627 
Kashmir State ee ee eo? ae 8,322,080 
Madras States ee ee oe oe 5,460,029 
Cochin State ae me ae oe 979,019 
Travancore State. , 7 = bet 4 005, 849 
Mysore State ee. sat 5,076,660 
North-West Frontier Brovince (Agencies 2,828, 
and Tribal areas), 
Panjab States en ee 4,415,403 
Rajputana Agency, ae oe ee 057,012 
Sikkim ee ee $e ae 81,722 
United Provinces States gg tk 1,184,524 
Total, Native States sé 71,936,786 
gl 
Grand Total; India... ee 319,075,183 ; 
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The Bombay Presidency stretches cle Sy 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North to 
Kanara in the South Itembraces, with its 
feudatories and Adin, an arca of 187 (74 square 
miles and a population of 26,757,048 Of this 
total 63,458 square miles are in Native States, 
with a population of 7,412,341. Geographi- 
cally included in the Presidency but under the 
Government of India is the 
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gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon thc scasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
willirmgation A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing ramfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually biing completed, and this will ulti- 
rae make the Deccan immune to serious 
jrought More than any other part of India 


first class Nativeithe Presidency has been scourged by famine 


State of Baroda, with an arca of 8,182 square and plague during the past twenty years. The 


miles and a population of 2,032,798. 


The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people Jn the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that 1t has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South. of Bombay City the 

rovince is divided into two sections by the 

estern Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats aie the Deccan 
Distncts, With a poor soiland an arid climaté, 
south of these come the Karnatic districts On 
the sea side of the Ghats is the Konkan, a rice- 
growing tract, imtercepted by creeks which 
make communication difficult. Then in the 
far north 1s Smd, totally different from the 
Presidency Proper, a land of wide and mono- 
tonous desert except where irrigation from the 
Indus has brought abounding fertility. 


The People. 


The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate In §Smd Mahomedans predommate 
Gujarat has remained true to Hmduism although 


long under the dominion of powerful Mahome- . 


dan kings. Here there 1s an amplitude of caste 
divisions, and a people, who although softencd 
by prospenty, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity, the saymg gocs 
that the Deccan expects a famine one vear in 
every three, and gets it , the population is much 
more homogeneous than mn Gujarat, and thirty 
pe cent. are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 

nd of the Lingayeta, a Hndu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 


is a large proportion of Christians, Four maun | 


languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough dingua franca 
where English has not penetrated The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 


. Industries. 


The principal industry 1s agnculture, which 
ea sixty-four per cent. of the popu- 
Jation. In Sind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and under the rmfluence of irmgation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedab 
and Kaira makes splendid garden laud. The 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is 
black soil, which produces cotton, wheat gram 
and millet, and in certain tracta rich crops of 
sugarcane, The is a land, grown 
ander the dh ey reas rains hes on submontane 
regions, & ¢ south the Dharwar cotton 
vies Broach as the bestin India, 


There | carried 
aye BO graat perennial rivers suitable far ter) and the coasts of Africa. 


Jes ils have not been unmxed, for trbulation 
has made the people more self-reliant, and the 
rise in the values of all produce, synchronising 
with a certain development of industry, haa 
induced a considerable rise in the standard of 
liuing The land 1s held on what is known aa 
the ryotwari tenure, that 18 to say, each culti- 
vator holds his land direct from Government 
under a moderate assessment, and as long a4 
he ps this assessment he cannot be dispas- 
sessed. 


Manufactures. 


Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place The 
mineral wealth of the Presidency 1s small 
and 1s confined to building stone, salt cx. 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese But the handicrafts are widely distri. 
buted ‘The handloom weavers produce bnght- 
coloured saris, and to a diminishing extent the 
exquisite kincobs of Ahmedabad and Surat. 
Bombay silver ware has a place of 1t$ own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik, 
But the tendency 1s to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modern lines Bombay 18 the great centre in 
' India of the textile trade This is chiefly found 

in the headquarter city, Bombay. 


Number of looms in Bymbay Island 635,521 
Number of Spindles in Bombay Telund 3,117,281 
Number of handsemp'vycd in the 


Textile Industry in Bonbay Island = 149,224 
Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
Bombay Island 5, 87,099 


Candies of 784 Ibs cach 
Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 1,127,994 
Numbcr of I oomsin Ahmedabad 26,162 


Number of Sp ndlesin Sholapore .. 266,900 
Number of Looms in Sholapore .. 4,687 
Number of Spindles in the Bombay 

Presiiency (excluding Bombay 

Island) bs _. 1,910,192 
Number of Looms in the Bombay 

Presid ney (excluding Bombay 

Is Joe oe ae ee en 40,008 


Great Impetus has been given to Bombay 
industrica by the provision of electric power 
generated fifty miles away on the Ghats, ang 
the year 1919 witnessed a pone flota: 
tion of new industrial companies of almost every 
description 

The situation of Bombay on the western 
sea-board in touch at once with the pring al 
markets of India and the markets of the West 
has given Bombay an fmmense sea-borne 
trade, The older Surat, Bruach, Cambay 
and Mandvie, Were famous in the aneljent 
days, and thelr bold and hardy mariners 

Indian ergian Gulf 


commerce to the 
But the opening 
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of the Suez Canal and the increasing size comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen: tster, and seven puisne judges, either Civilans, 
trate it in modern porte with deep water anchor. | Barristers, Or Indian lawyers In Sind the 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency , Court of the Judicial Commissio xer {Tne Judi- 
is now concentrated at Bombay and Karach ‘Jo ul Commission. and three Additional Judges) 
although attempts are bemg made to develop | is the highest court of civil and criminal appeal 
Mormugao, in Portuguese territory, into an Of the lower civil courts the court of the 
outlet for the tiade of the Soathcrn Mahratta first instance 1s that of the Subordmate Judge 
Country. recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers 
Lhe Court of first appeal 1s that of the District 

Administration. or Assistant Judge or of a first class subord)- 


The Presidency 18 administered by a Gover” nate judge with special prwers District and 
nor and an Cxecutive (ouncil of four members Assistant Judges are Indian Civilians, or mem 
with the assistance of three Minist rs The bers of the Provimeim! Service In cases ex- 
exact change made in the functions of the cceding Rs 5 00f in value an appeal from the 
Provincal Governments 1s indicated in the decision of the Subordinite or Assistant Tudge 
rection onthe Provincial Governments (7 t ) and from the decison of the District Judge in 
whcre a dcscription is given of the division 4/I orginal suits hics to the High Court Dis 
of the administration into two branches the frict and Asostant Judges exercise criminal 
Reserved subvects, administered by the Gover jJutsdiction throughout the Presidency, bur 
nor and lis Council and the Iransferred Sub Orginal c1iminal work 1s chiefly disposed of by 
jects, administcred by the Governor and hus the Lyecutive Distnet Officers Capital sen 
Mimaters, the whole Government commonly tences are subject to confirmation by the High 
meeting and acting 13 onc In another part Court In some of the principal cit *s Special 
of that section the division betucen Reserved Wagistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 
and Transferrd subjects 15 shown This new (Bombay has four Presiden y Magwtrates, ag 
form of adn mistration under the Reform Act Wil as Honorary Magi trates exercising the 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921 functions of English Justices of the Peace) and 
Allpapersrelating to public service businessreach 4 Court of Small Causes corresponding to 
Government through the Sceretanat, divided the English Country Courts 
into seven main departments each under a Secre 
tary (a) Linancc, (b) Revenue (c) Home Local Government 


ional, 

De ee ier an Mc} Local control over certein_ branches of the 
Public Works The senior of the Civilian administration 13 xcured by the constitution of 
Secretaries is entitled the Chief Secretary local boards and municipalities, the former 
jhe Government froquentl, moves It vércising authority over a Distrut or a Taluka, 
is in Bambay from November to the end of oe ee We a oe ae 

mbers either 
March, at Mabsbleshwar from April to ncenunated by Government or ciected by the 


June, in Poona from June to Novembe: 
but the Secretariat is always. in Bombay. Un oe Tice so ea eee a sels 

nitation, the 
der the Governor in Council the Presidency 15 construction of roads ind tinks and gencral 


admimstered by four Commissioners Ihe 
Commusioner in Sind has considcrable mdc Nmprovermehts | Thur fands are derived from 
pendent 


there are 

Division, Win peiquarives av aAmuvuwww op haa ~ alae ohaae 
? . flement to allow these bodies to elect their 

the Central Division at Poona, and the Sou own chairmen, whilst large grants have been 


district 25 
ne me tnie hs canis Faker ay : made from the general revenues for water suppiv 
and dramage. 


ey who iy si him ane or more ( ee 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 

Collectors A  collectorate contains on an Pubhe Works 

ave from eight to ten talukas, each The Public Works Department is under the 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages control of two Chif Eugincers who act a3 
whose whole revenues belong to the State >ecretarles to the Government; one fo’ 
The village officers are the patel, who is thc General Works and the other for Irmmtion 
head of the village both for revenue and police Under them are Superintendmg Engmeers 
purpose, the talati or kulkarm, clerk and ta charge of divisions and Executive Cngineers 
accountant, the messenger and the watchman in charge of distncts, with the Consulting 
Over each Taluka or group of village is the Architect The chief irngation works are 
mamilatdar, who 1s also a subordmate magis in Sind and consist of a chain of canals fed 
trate. The charge of the Assistant Deputy by the annual mundations from the Indus and 
Collector contains three or fovr talukas ‘he one perennial canalthe Jamrao In the Presi- 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole dency jroper the principal protective works 
District The Commissioners exercise general are the Nera Canal Gokak Canal, Mutha Canal 
control over the District: in their Divisions j and the Godavan Lanal Scheme In addition 
The comtrol of the Government over the Native 'there is under construction a chain of pro- 
States of the Preeency is exercised through tective imation works, originating m reser. 


Political Agents, voirs in the Ghat regions The Godavari 
J canals wets completed during the year 1917-18, 

ustice, ; the Pravara canals ate approaching completion 

The administration of justice is entrusted and the works in connection with the Nira 


to the High Court sitting ip Bombay, and | Right Bank Canal sre making gvod process, 
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Police, 


The Police Force is divided into three 
categories: District Police, Railway Police 
and the Bombay City Police. The District 
Police are under the Inspector-General who is 
either a member of the Gazetted Force or a 
Covenanted Civilian. Under him are the 
Deputy Inspector-Gen*rals for Sind and the 
Northern and Southern Ranges of the Presi- 
dency proper, for Railways and for Criminal 
Investigation. District Superintendents of 
Police have charge of each District with a regu- 

cadre comprising Assistant Superinten- 
dents, Sub-Inspectors, Chief Constables and 
Constables. The Bombay City Police is a 
separate force maintained by Government 
under a Commissioner who is responsible direct 
to Government. 


Education. 


Education is imparted partly through 
Girect Government agency, partly thro e 
medium of grants-in-aid. Government maintain 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Poona, Gujarat 
and Dharwar; the Grant Medical College, the 
Poona College of Engineering, the Agricultural 
College, Veterinary College, School of Art, Law 
School and a College of Commerce. The Royal 
Institute of Science is now open in Bombay. 
Also m Bombay City, and the head- 
quarters of each district, a model secondary 


school. The other secon schools are in 
private hands; the cag eae of the primary 
schools are maintained by District and Local 


Boards with a grant-in-aid. The Bombay 
Manicipality‘is r le for primary educa- 
tion in Bombay City. (g. v. Education), 

The nary, Education Act passed in 
1922 enables local bodies to enforce compulsory 

ary education, the cost of the scheme being 
efrayed partly by Government and partly by 
the local authority. 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy Inspector with Assistants 
in each district. Higher education is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University (established 
in 1857) consisting of the Chancellor (the Go- 
vernor of the Presidency), the Vice-Chancellor 
appointed by Government for two years), and 
100 Fellows of whom 10 are ez-oficio; 10 
elected by the Graduates, 10 by the ulties, 
and 80 are nominated by the Chancellor, 


The principal educational institutions are>~ 


Government Arte Colleges— 


Elphinstune College, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. A. L. Covernton. 

Deccan College, Poona, Principal, Mr. H. G, 
Rawlinson, M,A. 

Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Principal, the 
Rev, W. @. Robertson. 


Dharwar College. 


Prevate Arte Oolleges— 


St. XKaviers, Bombay (Society of Jesus), 
Principal, Rev. Father Blatter. 


Wilson ae Bombay (Scottish Mission), 
Priactpal, ee Macken, 


Practpel, Mr Kantikez, | Bombay is ha. Sélakha. = ee re 
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Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State)s 
Principal, Mr. A. B. Clarke, 


Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State), Principal, Mr. T. K. Shabani, 

Bahauddinbhai College, Junagadh State, 
Principal, Mr. 8. I, Hodivala. 


Special Colleges— 
Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Dean. Major B. Higham, 


College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Mr. W.1..0, Trench, 


Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Dr. William Burns, 


Chiefs’ College, Rajkot, Principal, Mr. 0. 
Mayne. 

College of Science, Ahmedabad. 

Law School, Bombay, Principal, Mr. B. J, 
Wadia. 


College of Commerce, Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. M. L. Tannan. 


Veterinary College, Bombay, Mr. K. Hewlett, 


Bombay Bacteriological Laboratory, Director 
Lt.-Col. Glen Liston, 0.1.E., 1.4.8. 


Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Principal, Mr. W, .G, Solomon. 


Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay. Princi- 
pal, Mr. A. J. Turner. 


Medical. 


The Medical Department is in charge 
ef the Surgeon-(ieneral and Sanitation of 
the Director of Public Health, both members 
of the Indian Medical Service. Civil, Surgeons 
stationed at cach district headquarters are re- 
sponsible for the medical work of the district; 
whilst sanitation is entrusted to one of the 
Assistant Directors of Public Health. Three large 
hospitals are maintained by the Government 
in Bombay, and well-equipped hospitals exist 
in all important mgr stations, Over 
three million persons including 78,000 in-pa- 
tients are treated annually. The Presidency 
contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 institutions 
for the treatment of Lepers, Vaccination is 
carried out by a staff under the direction of the 
Director of Public Health. Sanitary work has 
received an immense stimulus from the large 
grants made by the Government of India out of 
the opium surpluses, 


Finance, 


Under the Reform Scheme of 1919 Provincial 
Finance entered on anew phase, Before the 
ese oar this Act Provincial finance was incor- 
pora in Imperial Finanee, The Provinces 
had certain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
ment of India. By the new tion a 
comparatively clean cut was made between the 
Finances of the Government of Indiaand those 
of the Provinces, Such revenues as they endey 
the Provinces enjoyin full, and in return they 
Make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years. The general 
principle underlying this t 3 
those contributions shall gradually disappear. 


* 
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Estimated Revenue for 1923-24. 
PRINCIPAL HEADS OF REVENUE, 


Taxes on Income .. a ae a ie ick ae i 
Land Revenues .. i es ite <a a oe ea 
Excise ee a6 e6 at a6 ee e¢é aé ea 
Stamps ee oi sg nie - 5 
Forests... re ee a wa ha 535 
Registration 

Total 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment, &c. 


Works for which Capital Accounts are kept .. wa - is 
Work for which no Capital Accounts aro kept a aa Ms 


Total os 
Debt Service. 


Intercat 


Civil Administration. 
Administration of Justice ‘e im ‘ae or de 3% 
Jails and Convict Settlements .. es re 5 we - 
Police és es ee 
Ports and Pilotage ‘ - 5 sa i 
Education .. i he - as i a ee 
Medical eg ee = ss ee a ne 
Public Health us Se ei oi _ iM 
Agriculture in ae es is 7 


Industries .. be on 
Miscellaneous Departments 
Total .. 
Civil Works. 
Civil Works eo ee ee ee $6 ee@ s@ e@ 
Miscellaneous. 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation 
Stationery and Printing .. ee 
llaneous es - - 
Total 


Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provinclal 
Governments és <a a ie as ie ‘ 


Total Revenue 
Capital Account not charged to Revenue. 
ava lant tar a Scheme _ we 
Debts, Deposits and Advances i 5s 
Opening Balance ihe a * i 


Grand Total 


Estimated Expenditure for 1923-24. 
DIRECT DEMANDS OF THE REVENUE. 


Taxes on Incdme ee ee ee ee ee ees ee oe oa 
Land Revenue .. fs a - be be ua - 
Excise 


as be . oe ee es ee ee 


Stamps ise on a 7 ne ae 


Forest sa 





48,18,000 


14,68,000 


SE, 


12,93,000 
230,000 
8,11,000 


18,34,000 





12,57 ,000 
15,19,03,000 
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Estimated Expenditure for 1923 24—conid 
Tnrgation, Emlankment, dc , Revenue Account 


Interest on works for which Capital Accounts are hept 
Other Revenue xp nditure financed trom Ordinary Revenue 


Total 
Construct vu of Intigetion Lmbanl ment dc Works 
Dett Service 
Inter ston Orlinuy Debt 
Sinking I unds 
lotil . 
Ciel Ad ninistration 
Gener Adinuiisti wien 
Administration of Justice 
Jars and Convict Settlements 
] olice 
lorts an: Pulotage 
Sacntii D jartm nts 
I tuciatior 
Me lic il 
} ul lic Health 
Agriculture 
Industries 
Miscclancous Depurtmcuts 
lotu 
Currency, Unt and Exchange, 
Ta 1 iunge ea ae ee es ow) oe 
Cuuw Works 
Cr1val_ Works ‘ 
Muse laneous 
Famine R lief and Insurance 
Superannuation Allowances ind I ensions 
St utioncry and J umting 
Miscellancous 
Total 


Contribution and Assi,nments to Ccntral Government by Provincial 


Government 
Miscellancous Adjustments between the Central and Provincial 
Governments ‘ ‘ 
Total 
Total Lypenditure 


Cupilud Ac cuit not Taryed to Revenue. 


( onstruction of lirig ition Works 

Pontoay Devclopme nt Schem 

Other kxpenditur not chars Lio Re vcouc 
Debts Deposit and Advances 

Closing Balance 


$6 


Grand Total . 


Rs 


50 03 00) 
45 13 000 


9 > 16 000 


30 00 000 


1 48 65 000 
9 39 000 


1 8 04 000 


119 °1,000 





7 04 € 9,000 





1 1,05 000 

















32,76,€3,000 
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Governor and President in Counctl 


His Excclkncy The Right Hon’bk Sir Icsh 
Orme Wilson, PC, (CIT CMG DBO 


Personal Staff 


Private Suy-—C G Adam,c sit & 

Mily Secretary—Major H G Vaux, 
MV 0 —(on It We) 

Surgeon -~—Lt Col G J Grafton Loung, IMs 

Avdes deCamp —Cajyt G 8 Rawstorne 2nd 
Bn , Seaforth Highland rs it J H Corn 


chael 1st Bn Argyle and Sutherland Hich 
landers, Captanm J & sird M (C, Grena ine 


cir 


(uard3and It Nh GG Byro, 4th Royal 


Irish Dragoon Guard. 


Honorary Avies de Cump-—Captam A Ik Mac 
Lwan, 0 BF Mr C N Moberley, cir 
St phon Calvocorcss1 Meh rban Sir Parash 
ramravy Ramchandraray 411° Bhausthel 
Patwardhin ,.OI[F Chief of Joambhand 


Mcherban Abdul Majid Khan Diller Tar. 
Bahadur Nawab of Sayanur Th hor Saheb 


Jahadursinhji Mans hjyt of Palitana 
Kumar Shri Shisaisimhy: of Jamnagas 
Shakh Abdul Khali; of Manziol 


Commandant U F theGovernors Bolyguad 
Myor J Ncthersoh, MC, 2eth Cavalry 


Indvan Arde de Comp—Cptain Bailrishna Rao 
bardar Bihadur, 11¢th Mo) rattas 


Members of Council and Munisters 


Jhe Hon Sir M H W Ha ward At res 
Ihe Hon. Ma. HS Lawrne ost, ies 
Th. Hon, Mr. C VY Mhti Ih Hon M 
Cov ishelehanmr (J2) ¢ 1) CBI Th Hen 
Khan RBahadut Shaikh Chiwlim Hu 
Hid 1 atallah 
and the Hon Mr 2B VY Jadhw, WA, LB 


The Educational portfolio includes, amonz 


other subjects, Medical Administration Pub 
lic Health, Sanitation and Industria] De 
velopment Lhe Ministerof Tocal Self-Govern 
ment 
and buildings) and the Civil Veterinary Dx 
partment, while Agriculture, 


are in charge of the Minister of Lorests and 
Excise 


SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT 


Chief Secretary, Hinannial Depariment —C, 1 
Chatfild, OIF Ics 


Gome Department — \lex nda 
Ore, 108.—(on deput it cn) 


Secretary, ea Department—J, BE Hot on 
OBL, 108 
Revenue-—-G 1 Thomas, BA,1C8 


Mont ome tte 


General, Lducational, Marne and keclesias 
twal—J © her, ma, Ics 


Legal Department and Remembrancer of Lega! 
Affavra —Stephen Jamcs Muphy 1¢ § 


Publec Works Department —h M Proes cst 


Publse Works Department, Jowl Secielary—R 1. 
Harrison, 


41D 
Fhe lfon Mr A MA Dilay 


also deals with Publi Works (ro ds 


Co oneratise 
Souleties Registration and some other matters Regutrar 
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MISCELLANLOUS AEPOINIMFNT®? 

Adtovate General, Jamshedji Behram: Kanga, 
MA, LLB 

Inspector General of Police, F C Griffith, 
OoBr 

Director of Pubhe Instruction, The Hon Mr 
JC Covernton C1k~—({oniurlough) F B 
P lory (Acting) 

Surjeon General, The Hon Major General W 
C Jennings, 4D IMS 

Orwnta?l Pranelator, Shaikh Yakub Vazir Mu- 
himmad MB 

Cl wf Conservator of Forests, W 
CsI 

Latul dart Settlement Officer, J H Garrett 


Settlement Commusswner and Director of Land 
Records 1 G H Andcrson, 
Director of Agrwulture, Dr Herold H Mann, 
D Se 
Requetrar of Co-operative Socvreties, 
Rothiild, BA, IO08 
| Uunierpal Commissroner, Bombay HB Clayton 
(IF 8 
Vice Chancellor, Bombay Uniwersity, Sir (himaa- 
lal H Setalvad 
Regutrar, Bombay Uniersity, Tardunji Dastur 


L Copleston 


Otto 


Commassioner of Polue Bonbay P A Lully 


Dr ¢ of f fl HW ath Li ut Col Wailham 
O Sullivan Murphy MB IMS 
Accountant General W Aller CI ICS 


Inspector General of Prisons, Lt Col YT O N 
Mell CIE,IMS 


Postmaster General P G Rogers CII C86 


Commissioner of Customs Salt Opwm ant 
Licwe, W C Shephcrd Ba,ICs 


Cotlector of Customs, Bombay A M Gren 
WA ICs 


Conan? Arditect to Government, Samucl 
Woods Hill AI L,BA 
Consulting Sure yor to Government, Arthur 


| Edward Varams, Fsl, FoA EFRSI 


of Companus, capt H. CB 
Mitchell 


Dire tor of Derclopment, Sir Taw'ess Hepper, 
LT,RE 


} Director, Labour Office, 
MA 


Durectcr, Bureau of Information G I Gennings 


G Findlay Shums 


Sle: ff Iswudas Takhmidas J P 
GOVERNORS OF BOMBAY. 


Sir Abraham Shipman. 1662 
Died on the island of Anjediva in Oct 1664 


Flumfrey Coohe .. es : 1665 

Sir Gervase I ucas -» 1866 
Died, 21st Muy, 1667 

Captain Henry Garey (Offictatsng) es 1607 

Sir George Oxenden 1668 


Died in Surat, 14th July, 1669, 
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Gerald Aungicr 4. .. +» «+ 1669. John Romer (Ofteyats 
Died in Surat, 80th June, 1677, The Earl of A a ™ ove ae i881 


Thomas Bolt .. .. o» . 207%|SirRobertGrant,a.0.n,., ., 4 1885 
Sir John Child, Bart, .. .» . 1681 Died, Oth July, 1888, 


aes 1690) James Farish (Ofictati ma 
ea ; i J. Rivet Caen my | i 


Died in Surat, 10th May, 1694. Sir William Ha : : 
Daniel Annesley (Oficiating) .. . 1694 George Wiliam’ Andersen (Oficatnay 1841 
Sir John Gayer .. oe a 1604 Sir George Arthur, Bart., K.0.8, .. »» $1842 
Sir Nicholas Walte,. .. .. 1704! oe ma (Officiating) —., 1846 
USE, 
William Alslabie ., 4. 08 'vieuthike oO eB 
Stephen Strutt (Ofieating) .. 1715 Lord Elphinstone. G.0.8..P.0. .. .. 1858 
Charieg Boone x, ee ne 1715 | Sir George Clerk, K.0.B. (2nd time) 1860 
William Phipps 4. eas 1792 Sit Henry Bartle Edward Frere, K.0.3, 1862 


The Right Hon. 
Robert Cowan 6. ues 1729 op i Hon, Wiliam Robert Seymour 186 


oo 1734 Sit Philip Edmond Wodehouse, £.0.8, .. 1872 


Sit Richard Temple, Bart., K.0.8.1. ., 1877 
Stephen Law wwe 1739 Lionel Robert Ashburner, 0.8.1, (dcting),, 1880 


William Wake 4. use 1742  Bart., K.0.M.¢. a, 
Richard Bourchler., .. 1750 ' James Braithwaite Pelle, 0.8.1. (Acting). 1885 
Charles Crommelin.. 4. se 170, Baron Reay = «swe ue we 1888 


ron Harris ww Swe wee 8 
Thomas Hodges «. os» we 1767 Herbert Mills Birdwood, 0.8.1. (Acting) .. 1804 
Died, 28rd February, 1771. ‘Baron Sandhurst .. 6. usw 1800 
William Hornby se Ma 1771 , Baron Northcote, 0B, .. .« «+ 1000 
Rawson Hart Boddam ..  v 1784 Sir James Monteath, £.0.8.1. (Acting) .. 1003 


Rawson Hart Boddem ., « 1795, Baton Lamington, 0.0.0.0, ,012, ., 1008 
Andrew Ramsay (Officiating) .. 1788 J, W.P. Muir-Mackenzie, 0.6.1. (Acfings. 1907 


Major-General William Medows .. 1788 ne ee aia Clarke, @.0.0.d., 1907 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby. 1790 |Baron Willingdon, G.0.LE _ . 1913 
K.0,B, (4), Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, 4.0.1L.8., 0.8.0. 1918 

George Dick (Officiating) .. + 1702 Sir Leslie Orme Wilson, P.0., G.cA%,, 1923 

Sohn Griffith (Oficiating).. +. 179 Oa.G., D.B0, 

Jonathan Duncan... «sss 1705 (@) Proceeded to Madras on duty fn Aug.,1798, 
Died, 11th August, 1811, Oy 

she nor-General ag Commander-n-Chie 

George Brown (Officiating) 1811, India on the 28th Oct., 1708, 

Bir Evan Nepean, Bart, ., «. 1812, (>) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 

The Hon, Mountstuart Elphinstone 1819; the Honourable the Court of Directors on 


Major-teneral Sir John Maleolm,@.0.3. 1827/ the 4th Aug., 1841, but, before he could take 
; charge of his appointment, he was agsassl- 
Lieut,-General Sir Thomas Sidney Becky 1830 s ota4 tn Cabul on the 28rd Deo. 1841, 


with, K.0.B, 
Died, 15th January, 1881, (c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham’ 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


ELECTED MEMBERS, 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan North) Urban 
Constituency. 
Bombay City (Non-Mubammadan South) Urban 
Constituency. 
‘eae 
Karachi City (Mon-Muhammadan) Urban Con- 
atituency. 
Ahmedabad City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban 
Constituency. 
Q Surat City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban (Con- 
: stituency. 
Sholapur City (Non-Muhammadan) Urhan Con- 
my atituency. 
Poona City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban Consti- 
tuency. 
Ahmedabad District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Constituency, 
Broach District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Constituency. 


Kaira District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Constituency. 


cr 


a Panch Mahals District (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural Constituency, 


Surat District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural Con: 
atituency. 


Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts (Non: 
Muhammadan) Rural Constituency. 


WO 
Ly Ahmednagar District (Non-Muhammadan) Ru 
ral Constituency. 


omy East Khandesh District (Non-Muhammadan, 
ron Rural Constituency. 


Nasik District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural Con 
atituency. 


Poona District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural Con 
stituency. 

Satara District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural Con: 
stituency. 


Belgaum District (Non-Muhemmadan) Rura! 
Constituency. 


Name of Member, 


Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


J. K. Mehta. 
Poonjabhai Thackersey. 
A. N. Surve 


K, F, Narnnan, 
M. B. Velkar. 
K, E. Dadachanf}. 


Mr. Durgadas Bhojraj Advani. 


Mr. Gajanan Krishnarao Maviankar. 


Sq 


r. Magania! Motiram Mehta. 


Mr. Nagappa Aralappa Abdulpurkar., 


= 


tr. Laxman Balwant Bhopatkar, M.4., LL.B. 


Mr. Jethalal (Chimanlal Swaminarayan, 
Mr. Harilal Dalsukhram Saheba. 


Mr. Harilal Harjivandas Narielwalla, 


Rao Saheb Dadubhai Purshotamdas Desai, 
Mr. Dhanabhaj Narsinhbhai Patel. 


Mr. Wamanrao Sitaram Mukadam. 


Mr. Haseaamal B. Shivdasani. 
Dr. M. K. Dixit. 


Mr. Govind Balwant Pradhan. 
Mr. Shankarrao Jayarawrao (already notified 
reserved seat). 


Mr. Chintaman Mohaniraj Sapturishi. 
Mr. Namdeo Eknath Navale (Keserved seat.) 


Mr, Luxman Shivram Chaudari. 
Tongarsing Ramji Patil. 
Mr. Purshotam Gopal Joshi. 


Mr. R. G. Pradhan. 
Mr. Ramchandra Dharmaji Shinde, B.4., LL.B, 
(Reserved seat.) 


Mr. Narayan Ramji Gunjal. 
Mr. Gangajirao Mukundrao Kalbhor, 


Mr. R. G. Soman. 
Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Minister). 
K. B. D. B. Cooper. 


Mr. B. K. Dalvi 
Mr. 8. N. Augadi. 
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Name and class of Constituency Nime of Member 


Biyapur District (Non Muhammadan) Rural Mi S A Sardesu of Rikkasgi 
Constitucacy 


Dharwar Distrit (Non Muhammadin) Rural Mr Vishwinath Narayan Jog 
Constitucncy Mr Shddayys fag]. Kambla 


homara = Dstrict (Non Muhammadan) Rurtl Mr Manjanith Dovailhatt Nark: 
Constituency 


Ratnagin Distinct (Non Muhimmadan ) Rural Mr Phishu Ramchandra Nani! BA ITB, 
Const ucncy Mr Vonlitw  Anindi9o Suryey (Reserved 


s it 
Tastern Sind (Non Muhammadan) rma) Cot Mukhi Jdhanand Prt undis 
ofitiency 


Western Snd (Non Muhimm dan) turd Con Mr Thepim., Cudinomal Paha yun 
stituents 


Shohapur Distiict (Non Muhamnid +) Puril Mr Vachand 7 unchand hothan 
Constitucnes 


holaba District (Non Muhimmadany Tu Mr Midhavrio Tilurao Powir 
Constituency 


Western Khandcsh District (Non Muhainia Mr Shankar Shrikrishna Noo 
din) ural Constitucncy 


Pombay (City (Muhammidin) Urlin Coit Mr Tilfaathoy A Talp 
tuency Mr Hus mJhoy M Rithimtcol 


harich City (Muhommilin) Uitan Ceonsti Bay Abdul th Wuocn 


Almcdibad and Swat Cites (Mubamme anv khan Suheb A M Minany ‘ 
(rban Const tuency 


Poona and Sholapur Cities (Muhammadan) Wr Ab dw Taf Hy: Haat Ahan of Sholapur 
Titan Constituency 


The Northern Division (Muhammadin) Ruri Wr Abthu Psabha Poitel 
Canstitucney | ir Ah Wah nedhhin Dehlavi (Minister) 
Thu Nohvsinahu J wirshinghy: 


Jhe Central Division (Muhammadan) Pural Woulv: Pafiuddm Ahmed 
Constituency 
| Mr €ivandd n Ziuddm hhatib 
Kage Inasatuda 


The Southern Division (Muhammodin) Rural Mr Al dull wat alas 1 11 irmahomed Ibrahim 
Constituency kKhin Pithin of Dhawa 
hhhin Jahadut Ismulsahc} Madarsaheb Bed- 
rchar of Biyyym 
Mr Say ad Sahyidesahcb Haidarsahc b Inamndar 
ot belgium 


Hyderabad = District (Muhammad n) Rural The Hon A L Ghulam Husain Hidayatallah 
Constituency ' (MM mist®r) 
Mr Noor Mihomed Mahomed §131.wal 
Karachi: District (Muhammadan) Rural (on Hii Fazul Wuhammud 
atituency Hiyi Khomso Cul Mahomed 


Larkana District (Muhammadan) Rural (on AK B Shoh Nawizhhon Ghulam Murtaza 
stituency Bhutto 


0 6S) Aatimbaksh Ah Mardankhan Jatoi 
Mr Mahomed Ayub Shah Mibomed hbuhio 


aioe Distzl | (Mubammadan) Rural] Const Mr Rasulbua Shah 
ency. 
Mr EK C Jan Mahomed Khan. 
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N\ ume ind cla 8 of Constituency 


Thar and Parkar (Muhammidan) Rural Const 
tucncy 


Nawabshah District (Muh vmmadan) Rural Con 
stitue nev 


me Sind lionte1 
ural Constituency 


Distiict (Muh ummad tn) 
Bombay City (J woyzoin) Con titucncy 
Prosidency (Furoy¢ wn) Constituency 

Decean Sirdursy and Jnumdus Constitu ney 
Gujatat Sardais and Iniwrdirs Constitucnes 


Jagirdars and /amindars Constitucr cy 
Bombay Univarsity Constifucncv 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce Constituency 


hazrachi Charibcr of Commerce Constituency 


Bombay Tiadcs A ocition (Ccnstituency 


Bombay Millowncrs 4s ocition Conustituel os 
Ahmedatad Willownes 


tuencs 
Indian Meirchints Chamba ind bure iw 


As ouition Con i 


Naine of Member 


Mr Chu'um Nabi Shah Moujali Shah Syed 
Mr Jin Mahoined Wali Mihomcd Bhurgi 


khin Sih) Maj bc1u Imambaksh Ghulam 
div ul Jato 


Khan Tithidiy Wazarkhan Rahimkhan Shoso 
ot kK whiryur 


Mi Joe Addy: an 

Mr Albat Cuftord Owcn 

Sudu Guigidhaiio Nuvyiwrao Mujumdar 
Suda Thi ah b alias Dulubawa haisingyi 


Mr Muhiminid Kamal Shi habul Muham- 
mid shah S1iyed 


Mr Woh Jay thar 

Mi trink N- on 

Mi Vincent Aljo Giathin 

Mi 1 Clayton 
Mr 4 Greville bulloche 

Viucant 

Mr Goidhindas I Pate 


Mi Lt wjyi Narany! 


NOWN LFD 
Official 


M1 I ¢ Jritt Ic 8 
Lol Harmon 
\ Montpomus CIt ,Ics 
S J Mnrphy,rcs 
(i L Chitheld CLF Ics 
( W atch 1¢cs§ 
1 J Mountfurd,oLT Ics 
G Wiles IC ¢%, 


Sir [ wiless Hepper Kt 
Mi ¢ A Jhomi 108 
W of Hud on, crt 
( B Pocley 
K % lram}: 


FCs 


Not Off rats 


)y B Kan 4 


», Vaimtrao \nindi10 Dibholkar, 0 B !} 


1 & Words 
» James Pidmakar Bunter, LE B 
» > tairam Kesh iv Bole 
» RS Nekaljiy 

Dr Cosmas Fernindez, 4D. 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency, officially the Presi- 
dency of Fort St George, together with the 
Native States, occupies the whole southern por- 
tion of the peninsula, and, excluding the Native 
States, has an area of 141075 square miles It 
has on the east, on the Bay of Bengal, a coast- 
tine of about 1,200 miles; on the west, on the 
Indian Ocean, a coast-line of about 450 mules 
In all this extent of coast, however, there is not 
a single natural harbour of any umportance , the 
ports, with the exception of Madras, which has 
an artificial harbour, are merely open roadsteads 
A plateau, varying in height above sea-level 
from about 1,000 to about 3,000 ft , and stretch- 
ing northwards from the Nugir! Hulls, occupies 
the central area of the Presidency, on either 
side are the Eastern and the Western Ghats, 
which meet in the Nilgiris The height of the 
western mountam-chiam has an important 
effect on the rainfall. Where the cham 1s high, 
the intercepted rain-clouds give a heavy fall 
which may amount to 150 inches, on the seawar 
side, but comparatively little rain falls on the 
landward side of the range Where the chain 
is low, ratn-clouds are not checked in their west: 
ward course, In the central tableland and on 
the east coast the rainfall is small and the heat 
in summer excessive ‘he mvers, which flow 
from west to east, in their earlier course drain 
rather than te the country , but the deltas 
of the Godaverl, Kistna and Cauvery are pro- 
ductive of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rafal! 
tarely exceeding 40 mches and apt to b 
untimely. 


Population. 


The population of the Presidency was returned 
at the census of 1921 as 42,794, 155, an increase 
over the figure of 1911 of 22 percent The 
tendency has becn forthe more denscly populated 
portions of the province to increase the ir numbers 
while the sparsely mhabited tracts hive stull 
further declined in density Hindu- account tor 
89 per cent of the population, Mahomedans for 
7, Christians for 3 and Animuste for 1. ‘he 
vast majority of the population 1s of the Dravida in 
race and the principal Dravadian languages 
Tamil and Telagu, are spoken by 18 1nd 16 
million persons respectively Of every thousand 
People 410 speak ‘lami, 377 speak Telgu 

5 layalam, 37 Oriya, 35 Canarese and 23 
Hindustani. 


Agriculture. 


The principal industry of the province 1s 
agriculture im which 68 per cent of the popula- 
tion is engaged, nearly 49 percent. having a direct 
interest as Jand-owners and tenants lhe 
normal area under cultivation is 89 mulkon 
square miles. The principal food crops are ricc, 
cholam, ragi and kambu ‘Tho industrial crops 
ate cotton, sugai-cane and ground nuts. A 
Hai feature of the agricultural activities im 

e dency is tho large industry which the 
planting community 
substantially to the economic development of 
the province. They have organised themeelves 


have built up contnbuting 


as a registered body under the title of ‘‘ The 
United Planters’ Associition of Southern India’ 
on which are represented the coflec, tea, rubber 
and a few other mimor planting products bo 
important a place do they occupy in the body 
politic that Government have given them special 
representation on the Legislature besides pak 
regulations for the control of their labour 
Government have also appointed a Deputy 
Director of Agriculture for the planting districts 
besides one or two expert officers working in 
theirarea Overa hundred thousand acres are 
under tca and coffee cultivation, the proportion 
being about half and half ‘The umgation works 
in the Presidency are mainly on the east coast 
and supply water for just about one third of 
the cultivated area ‘Ihere aic about 28,000 
tanks, 6,200 river channels 6 100spring channels, 
1 400 innicuts and nearlv 400 000 ayacut wells 
and 225 000 supplementary wells of all sorts 
he Agricultural and the Industria] Departments 
are undcr the Reform Act lrwnsferred Subjects 
with a minister in charge Lhe executive head 
ot the De partment of Agriculture is the Director 
of Agriculture, 


Forests, 


lhe Torest Department which 1s maintained 
for the conservation and cxploitation of Govern- 
ment Forests 1s controllcud by the Chief Conserva- 
tor of Forests There are 51x Conservators of 
lorests for the Presidency with separate local 
chirges During 1921 22, the area of reserved 
torests rose from 18 826 square mules to 18,863 
Square Dules ‘Lhe output of timber durmg the 
year under icview was 108,400 tons aginst 
98,450 tons in the previous year. About 20,000 
tons were extracted by dcpartmental agency 
and the rest by purchasers 


Manufacturers. 


Turing the \ ear there were 21 cotton mills at 
york in the Presidency Of these four were in 
the French settlement at Pondicherry and one 
each in Lravancore and Cochin, Employment 
was afforded to 34,400 operatives. The plant 
in use consisted of nearly 5,000 looms and 560,000 
spindles, The number of jute mills ros from 
three to four employing 3 700 operatives ‘Lhere 
are 120 minor industrial concerns which do not 
come within the cope of the FKactories Act. 
fhe bulk of these are oil mulls and rope, 
rubber and tile works Tanneries predominate 
among the works run without mechanical power, 
followed by rope work and cotton weaving 
establishments. A Commussioner of labour ls m 
control ot the Department of kactonmes Of 
the 545 factories, which wore in ex:-tence during 
tho year, 355 were perennial and the remainder 
seasonal The average dajly number of opera- 
1v¢8 in the factones rose from 101,655 to 102,841. 
lhe Department of industries, which 1s in charge 
of a Director assisted by a Board o non-official 
gentlemen, furnishes useful info-mation to an 
nereasing number of enquirers. Guidance is 
ven in the choice of markets, the selection of 
lant, the best source for the supply of raw 
raeig, and the commercial value of projected 
emes, 


The Madras Presidency. 


Trade, 


The aggregate value of the sea-borne trade otf 
the Presidency was Rs. 73°83 crores and showed 
an increase of Rs. 0°55 crore or 0°75 per cent, 
as compared with that of the previous year 
and that of Rs. 15°67 crores or 27 per cent. 
+3 compared with 1913-14. Excluding Govern- 
ment transactions which showed ao decrease of 
Rs, 2°20 crores the value of the trade war 
Rs. 73°30 crores, @ figure Rs. 2°75 crores or 
4 per cent higher than thot of the previous vear. 
‘Lhe total value of the foreign trade in private 
ruerchandise declined by 4 per cent. to Rs. 45°54 
crores but was Rs. 3°28 crores or 7 per cent. 
In excess Of the figure for 1913-14. Imports 
valued at Rs. 20°87 crores were Rs. 4'52 crores 
higher than 1913-14, but were Rs. 4'09 crores 
a1 16 per rent, less than in 1920-21. The de- 
crease was due to smaller receipts of cotton 
manufactures, wietals, motor vehicles, paper, 
hardware, ctc.,the chief items showing increases 
being railway plant and rolling stock, machinery, 
cal, mineral oils, and cotton twist and yarn. 
Exports amounted to Rs. 24°67 crores as com- 
pared with Rs, 22°37 crores in the previous year, 
an increase of 10 per cent. when compared with 
1913-14 the figure showed a decline of 5 per cent. 
Tmports of carriages and carts rose trom Rs. 4°16 
lakhs to Rs. 9°39 lakhs, There was a heavy fell 
in imports of motor vehicles from Rs, 11819 
Iikhs to Rs. 29°07 lakhs. The total exports 
of raw hides and skins amounted to only 94 
tons valued at Rs. 0°29 lakhs. Exports of 
raw skins went up from 1,776 tons to 3,629 tons 
ar by 70 per cent. in weight and from Rs. 48°05 
lakhs to, Rs. 63°48 lakhs or by 32 per cent. in 
value. The number of entries from coasting 
ports rose from 15,028 vessels of 4,179,255 tons 
to 16,691 of 5,717,988 tons. The number of clcar- 
ances to coasting porta was 16,649 of 5,539,784 
tons as against 15,186 of 1,195,998 tons, 


Justice. 


the Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
judicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chicf Justice and 
eleven puisne judges. The existing law provides 
for a maximum of 20 High Court Judges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
95 Session Judges in the mofussil, Additional 
and Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
assist Courts in which the work isheavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 
The administration of civil justice is carried on 
by 24 District Judges, 29 Subordinate Judges 
and District Munsiffs. In the Presidency Town 
there are a City Civil Court consisting of one 
Judge and small Causes Court consisting of a 
Chief Judge and two other Judges. During 
the year under review. the total number of 
criminal courts in the Presidency including the 
High Court was 960. The number of cases 
under the Penal Code fell from 111,677 to 
. 102,696, the most noticeable decreases being 
under theft and assaults. Civil suits instituted 
inthe Presidency during the year was 406,244 
giving a proportion of one suit forevery 85 
persons of the Presidency. 


Police. 


The Head of the Police Department is the 
Tnspector-General. The Presidency is divided 
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into four ranges, each of which is under a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. A Superintendent 
of Police is stationed at the head-quartcrs of 
cach district, and in most districts there 
are Assistant Syperintendents or Deputy 
Superintendents. The sanctioned strength of 
the permanent police force at the end of the 
year was about 30,000. The cost of the Depart - 
ment during 1921-22 was 162 lakhs of rupees as 
against 153 Jakhs in the previous year. ) 
Political agitation and the riots connected with it 
nave kept the torce very busy and the report of 
a Committee which sat to enquire into the riots 
has called attention to the inadequate numbor of 
“he police force and of the armed reserves. 


Local Government. 

A District Board has been formed for every 
district and Taluk Boards exist in all districts 
except the Nilgiris and the Agency Division. 
Union Boards have heen established in areas 
which though more or less urban are not yet fit 
to become Municipalities. The Madras Local 
Boards Act (1920) gives each class of Local 
Boards (District, Taluk and Union) an indepen- 
dent status and distinguishes their funds and 
iunctions. Not less than three-fourths of the 
members should be elected, the President of a 
Union Board should invaniablv be elected; the 
President of a Taluk Board should be elected 
unless the Government otherwise directs; the 
President of a District Board may be appoint- 
ed or elected at the discretion of the Govern- 
ment. The total expenditure of Local Ioards 
durmg 1921-22 was Rs. 236.04 lakhs. 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department is responsible 
forthe construction and maintenance of buildings 
belonging to Government, navigable canals and 
inngation works. Afthe head of the Department 
ire two Chief Engineers the senior of whom the 
Secretary to Government and the junior Joint 
Secretary. The expenditure incurred on irriga- 
tion works during the year rose by Rs. 8:31 
lakhs to Bs. 88.96 lakhs, and the revenue by 
Rs, 4°12 lakhs to Rs, 281°17 lakhs 


Education. 


The quinquennium cnding with 1921-22 has 
been one of considerable progress 10 all branches 
of education m the Madras Presidency. The 
total number of public institutions rose by 1,400 
to 37,204 and their strength by 53,820 to 
1,742,493 during the year, while the number of 
private institutions decreased from 3,927 with 
111,177 pupils to 3,443 with 94,529 pupils. The 
percentage of male scholars to the male popula- 
tion increased from 6°5 in 1916-17 to 7°0 
hh 1921-22 and the corresponding percentage 
lor female scholars rose from 1°5 to 1°8; the 
percentage of the total number of scholars of 
both sexes to the total population rose from 4°09 
to 4:03. The total oxpenditure of the year rose 
irom Rs, 31909 lakhs to Rs. $39°98 lakhs of 
which Res. 245°12 lakhs represented direct expen- 
diture. Higher education 1s controlled by the 
Madras University, the constitution of which 
was considerably liberalised last year. The 
principal educational institutions in the Province 
are the Presidency College. the Christian ode 
and Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras; the 8&t, 
Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly ; 


Government 
College, Kumbakongm; the 


Government 
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College, Rayamundry , the Maharaja's College 

Trivandrum the Agricultural Coll ge, Comba 

Sas , the Mcdical and Engineering Colleges 
adiis 


Medical. 


The Medical Department is controlled by the 
Surgeon General to Government During 1921 
the expenditure of the Deputment rose from 
Ks 52 28 Ithhsto Rs 5663)ukhs) Lhe number 
of hospitals muntained an the Presidency 
totalld 742 of which 532 were vested in local 
londies the total number of inpatients und 
out patients trated in Wl classes of institutions 
durm,, the veir ww 152,701 and § 563 775 
espectyvady In addition to the Media] 
Coll ¢ ul Madris there ire five Mcdicil Schools 
“ Rovipurim, Janjoru, Vi7i.upitam, ( ulicut 
wid Madura 


Co-operative Societies. 


The numbct of co operative societics in the 
Presidency continued tocxpind rapidly At the 
hmong of 1928 the total number of sonetis 
wits composed of 33 financin, binkhs 211 unions 
6289 agncultural souctes and %6 non 
aniuliturilsoceties =the total workin cuptal 
ol allthesocuties about RB 600 ]akhs ind the 
pudup shaw e:jitul 80) Tikhs  Pcpo its 
reccived from andr idvala cxcecd R200 Liklis 
Lhe cost to Govern nent of supervisin, the so 1 
ties isan the nai h'omhood of P 6 Tiths 


The Madras Presidency. 


Government, 


The Madras Presidency is roverned on & 
pystem generally similar to that obtaming 
in Bombay and Bengal At the head is the 
(rovernor usually selected from the ranks of 
British public men or of ex-Governors of Colonies 
Under the Reform Scheme there are asso"lated 
with the Governor four Members of the Exe- 
cutive Council in charge of the Reserved Sub- 
jects and threc Ministers in charge of the 
lransferred Subjects Madras admunistration 
liffers, however in some important respects 
trom that of other major Provinces There 
18 nO intcrmediate local authority between 
the Collc ctor of the District and the authorities 
ut headquarters, the Commissioner boing un- 
known in Madras Part of the power which 
would be reserved elsewhere for the Commis- 
sloner 18 given to the Collector, whose status is 
rither higher in Madras than elsewhere, and 
} wt is exercised by the Loard of Revenue. 
] ach member of the Board ot Revenue is in fact 
i Commissioner tor specific subects throughout 
the Presidency ‘his conduces to admunistra- 
tion by specialists and to the mamtenance of 
equal progicss in specific matters in every part 
of the Presidency, but 1t leaves the Government 
without an official who can judge of the gencral 
administration of large parts of the country, 
Yor these and other reasons the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission recommended that a system 
at Gommis ionerships be introduced in Madras, 
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Eetvmated Revenue for 1923 24, Amount of 
Rs hs 
Principal Heats of Revenue 
II —Taxes on Income ‘ Al, 
V —Land Revenue ; Ss ( 3437 000 
VI —Excuise r 43% 000 
VIT.—Stamps 239.4 000 
VITT —I orest 4 F2 000 
TA — Registration “4 000 
[ovat ieee eee: OEE 
Irrigation Navigation Intini nent cte 
ATIY —Worhs for which copia accounts ar hept yw WwW 
AIV —Worls for which no ea tt Jaccount wc leyt 7 tO 
JOTAL —_—_———_—_—— 94 71 
Debt Sc vices 
XVI—Interest . ; a ; 110° 
Ciril Admini trait on 
XVIT —Admuinistration of Justice 14 2000 
XVIII —Tails and Convict Settlements 8¢8 000 
AIA —Police & OD 000 
XA —~Ports and Pilotage 1 (00 
XAT —Tducition F 10 000 
AXIT —Medicrl ° 17 000 
SMALTT —Pubhe Health 18 000 
AAIV —Agriculture ¢) 000 
ANXV —Industries Y O00 
XAVI —Miscellaneous Departments = 14 000 
TAL Sass - 49 000 
Craul Norls 
AA X —Civil Works 
Miscellaneous 
XXXII —Receipts in ud of Superannuation "1 000 
XAATY —Stationery and Printing > °4 00 
XXXV —Muscelianeous ; 4m 000 
TOTAL 
Coniributrons and Assignmenis fiom the Central Government. 
XL -—Miscellaneous adjustments between the Cenfril 
and Provincial Governments ee 2 6 
TOTAL RLYI NUE lo 8 ,13 000 
Capital Accounts nol charged to Rerenie 
Debts, Deposits and Advances .. a . Me : 1,42,12,000 
OPening Balance ee ee $8 ee es . e@ 5, 2,000 
GRAND TOTAL 18,34,7 7,000 
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Estimated Expenditure for 1923-24. iy Amount 4 : 
Direct Demands on the Revenue. 
5.—Land Revente 1,44,46,500 
6,— Excise ee 31,96,000 
7.—Stamps 7,562,000 
8. —Forests oe 50,89,000 
).—Registration 23,64,000 
TOTAL 2,58 47,500 
Irrigation, Embankment, efc., Revenue Account. 
14.—Interest on works for which capital accounts are kept 39,22,000 
15.—Other Revenue Expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenue 39,23,000 
TOTAL .. 78,45,000 
Irrigation, Embankment, elc., Capital Account (charged to Revenue). 
16.—Construction of Irrigation, Embankment, etc., works. is 68,000 
Debt Services. 
19.—Interest on ordinary debt + oe i rr - 7,32,000 
20.—Interest on other obllaptions se we e ea ‘% 000 
2].—Sinking funds a - a a ‘es ae re 
TOTAL .. 7,35.000 
Civil Administration. 
92.—General Administration .. BA Sa ts 3s 7 1,36,24,800 
24.—Administration of Justice - .. ae oa - see 98,15,000 
25.—Jails and Convict sala ay vs = ei es 37 ,21,000 
26 —=Police ry ee ee ee ee ee ae 2 ,04,03,000 
27.—Ports and Pilotage ee se ae ee ee ee 54,000 
80.—Scientifie Departments .. is ss és - — 1,57,600 
31 — Education os oe ee oo ae oe ee oe 1,72 08,000 
Kye —Medical oe se ee oe ee ee ee oe 57,36,000 
33.—Public Health ae ee se ee ee ee ae 23,45 ,000 : 
34 —Agriculture ee oe ee ee ae #e ee oe 30,42,000 
35.—Industries .. ae e ve ag or 21,45,200 
37.—Miscellaneous departments ae - = - = 15,11,000 
TOTAL .. 7,97,60,500 
Oivil Works. 
41.—Civil Works - ee afk be wm me ‘a 1,12,50,000 
Miscellaneous. 
43.—Famine Relef and Insurance. ~ is ie 6,61,000 
45.—Superannustion allowances and pensions is si < 52,35,000 
46.—Stationery and Printing .. es ‘ va es - 27,06,000 
47,—Miscellaneous es os ia ne — ar ads 22,66,000 
TOTAL oe oe ee 1,08,68,000 


Contribution and Assignments to the Central Govt, by Provincial Governments. 
61, one aene and Assignments to the Central Government by 





vincial Government ‘Me $,48,00,000 
52,—-Miscellaneous Adjustment between the Central and Provin- 
cial Government .. se ea 7 - gis 
TOTAL .. 8,48,00,000 





TOTAL EXPENDITURE... 17,11,72,000 
Capital Account not charged to Revenue. 





65.—Construction of Irrigation, Navigation, sa WOrks .6 os 11,72,000 

60. —Clyil Wo rks ae te oa es os 
Debta, Depo a and Advances .. 4, ue wets 95 94,000 
Closing Ba os oe oe ee ee oe oe 11,40,000 


GRAND Toray oo ee =: 18,34,77,000 
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Governor, 
His Excellency Lt.-Col, Viscount Goschen, 
0.B EB, 
Personal Staff. 


Private Seey, E C Smr'h,1cs. 

Miltary Secy , Major K O. Goldie, 0 B,E 
Surgeon, Major D. P. Johnstone, RA MO 
Avie-de-Camp, Major Trevor Newall Watson 
Extra Avde-de-Camp, Lieut. R H Boyle. 
Extra Arde-de-Camp, Captain John Pratt 


Commandant, H E the Governor's Body Guard 
Major Mansel Halket Jackoon, DSO , MC 


Indian Arde-de-Camp, Risaldar Yakub Khan 
Members of Counciu. 

Sir Charles G Todbunter. 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhamad Habibulla Sahib 


Arthur Rowland Knapp, OSI,OBE,1C8,(on 
kate). 


C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar, O1b 
R.A Graham, OSI 


Monviere. 


The Raja of Panagal 

Dewan Bahadur Sivaghanum Pillay 

Rao Bahacur A. P Patro. 
SECRETARIES TO GOVERNMENT 


Chef Secretary, BR. A. Graham, 0 §1.,108. 


Revenue Secretary, L. T Harris, OSI, 1CS8 
(on leave), BE. W Legh,108 (Acting). 


Local and Munirpal Secretary, ¥. J. Richards 


Public Works Secretary, W, Hutton (on leare) 
M. BR. Kharegat (Acting). 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 


Director of Pubite Instruction, Richard Little- 
hailes, M.A. 


Registrar of Madras Unwersdly, F. Dewsbury 
Inspector-General of Polwe, Trank Armitage. 


Surgeon-General, Major-General Gerard God- 
frey Giffard, 0.8 I. 


Director of Public Health, Major A, J. H. Russell, 
M.A, MD. LMS. 


Accountant-General, A. Newmarch. 


Bic! leah of Prisons, Lt.-Colonel John 
hillip Cameron, 1.M.8. 


Poetsnaster-General, R. W. Hanson. 
Coltector of Custome, A. d, Boyd. 
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“Commissyoner of Salt, Abkari, eic.,, A. Y. GQ. 


Campbell, MA ,OIE.,OBR, 


Inspector-General of Regutratwn, J. Venkata- 
Narayana Naidu. 


Mfeteorologut and Depuly Director, Madras Obser 


cafory,8 BR. U. Savur. 

{cling Director, Kodatkanal Observatory, Thomas 
Royds 

Supdt, Govt. Central Museum, and Prencipal 
prt ky Connemara Public Inbrary, F¥. 
H. Gravely. 


Director of Agreuliure, H. C. Sampson, B 80., 
0.1 5. 

Consulting Architect, W. H. Nicholls, 

Chef Conservator of Forests, 58. Cox, 0 Lh. 


Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St George in Madras 


William Gyfford .. ee Sg ~- 1684 
Elihu Yale re Pr we »« 1687 
Nathaniel Higginson + =s -» 1602 
Thomas Pitt P in sa -» 1698 
Gulston Addison .. a ag -- 1709 
Died at Madras, 17 Oct , 1709. 
Edmund Montague (Acting) i -» 1709 
William Fraser (Acitng) .. ; «. 1709 
Edward Harrison .. as , es» 1710 
Joseph Collet os vs ae » iii 
Francis Hastings (Acfing) a ~» 1727 
Nathaniel Elwick .. ak se »» 1727 
James Macrae ee as a es 1725 
George Morton Pitt sie »» 1730 
Richard Benyon .. ae a es 1735 
Nicholas Morse... as ee . 1744 
John Hinde de a Pe eas 68 
Charles Floyer és e* oo «1747 
Thomas Saunders .. és re ~- 1750 
George Pigot e< is ie ee =1755 
Robert Palk e “s Ss oo 1768 
Charles Bourn: lier .. ; ae «« 1767 
Josias DuPre = oe oe «» 1770 
Alexander Wynch .. ae es ee 1778 
Lord Pigot (Suspended) .. ‘i «» 1775 
George Stratton ., Pr a oe 1776 
Jotun Whitehill (Aching) .. me ee $1777 
Sir Thomas Bumbold, Bart es «. §=$1778 
John Whitehill (Acting) .. ‘Ne «» 1780 
Charies Smith (Aching) .. ee ee 1780 
Lord Macartney, KB. .. ‘s oe 178} 
Governors of Madras. 
Lord Macartney, K.B.. ce oe 1785 
Alexander Davidson (Achng) .. oo 1785 
' Major-General SirArchibald Campbell,K,B, 1786 
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Jobn Hollond (Acting) .. 
Edward J. Hollond (Acting) 
Major-Geneial Wiliam Medows 
Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. 
Lord Hobart te : 
Major-General George Harris ew 
Lord Clive ae 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck 
Wuliam Petrie (Aching) .. ‘ 
bir George Hilaro Bariow, Bart , x. B, 


Lieut.-Gencra!l the Hon. John Abéer- 
crolmby 
‘Lhe Right Hon Hugh Elhot.. 


Major-Gencral Sir Lhomas Munro, art , 
K.0B Dted, 6 July, 1827. 


Henry Sullivan Groeme (Acting) 
Stephen Rumbold Lushington 
Licut -General Sir Fredcrich Ad 1m, K.C B, 
George Ldward Russell (Acting) .. ea 
Lord Elphinstone,GCH,PO. .. 


Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 
dale, KT, CB. 
Henry Dickinson (Acting) sie 


Major-Gcnerul the Right Won. 
Henry Pottingur, Bart., @¢ B. 


Daniel Eliott (Acting) .. ie 
Lord Harris ar ae 
Sir Charles Ldward [revelyan, K CB. 
William Ambrose Morchead (Acting) 


Siu Henry George Ward, G CM G oe 
Dicd at Madias, 2 August, 1860 


William Ainbrose Morehead (Acting) . 


Sir William Lhomas Denison, KCB, . 
Acting Viggroy, 1863 to 1864, 
Edward Maltby (Acteng).. 


Sir 


1789 
1790 
1790 
1792 
1794 
1798 


1799 
18028 


1807 
1807 
1813 


1814 
1820 


182 
1827 
1832 
1837 
1837 
1842 


1848 
1848 


185; 
1854 
1840) 
186U 
1860 


1800 
186] 


1863 
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Lord Napier of Merchistoun, K.T. (a) .. 1866 
Acting Viceroy. 
| Alexander John Arbuthnot, 0.81. (Aetsng) 1872 
Lord Hobart 1872 
Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 
Wiliam Rose Robinson, ¢.8.1 (Acting) .. 1876 
Ihe Duke of Buckingham and Chandos... 1875 
The Right Hon. W.P.Adam__... 1880 
Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881, 
Willam Hudleston (Acteng) i e» 1881 
The Right Hon. M, E. Grant Duff -» 1881 
Lhe Right Hon. Robert Bourke, P.0. .. 1886 
ae Connemara, 12 May, 1887 (by crea- 
John ley Garstin, 0.8.1. (Acting) .. 1890 
Baron Wenlock as ne ee 1891 
Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, G.c.m.G. .. 1896 
Baron Ampthill .. iG - ~. 1900 


eine Viceroy ang Governor-General, 


1904 
1906 
1906 
1911 


James [homson, 0.8.1 (Achng) . 
Gabriel Stokes, 0.8.1, (Acteng) .. ia 
Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, K.C.M.d., G.0.1.E. 


sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, 
Bart ,KOMG.,G 0.1 kb, (0) 


Became Governor of Bengal, 1 April, 1912 
sir Murray Hammick, XK.0.8.1, OLE. 1912 
(Acting). 
Right Hon Baron Pentland, P.0,,@.0.L.B. 1912 
Baon Willingdon .. a as es 1918 
Lord Goschen we wer 2028 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 
of Lttrick. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carne 
chacl of Sxirlng, 
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MADRAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
PRISIPENT 


The Hon Diwan Pahadur L D Swamikannu Pillai Avargal, o1T, rso 
I —MEMBERS OF THE I XFCUTIVE COUNCIL, 


Fz officto 


The Hon Sir Charles lodhunter Kosr 

The Hon Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp KCIL oOS31,0BF 
The Hon, Mr C P Ramaswimi Ayyar cir 

The Hon the Rya of Kollengode, 01 F 


II —Iix1rctrp MEMBrRS 


(a) Ministers 


The Hon the Raja of Panagal 
The Hon Diwan Brhalur ll N Sivagnanam Pillu Avargal 


The Hon Sir A P Patro Kt 
(b) Other Members 


MR Ry Rao Bahadur ( Natesa Mudalivar Avarg.l, MLO 
os “es O TLwikichala Chettivar Avirgal WLC 
Diwan Bahadur Sir P Tya. raya Chetti, ht MLO 
M R Ry Sami Venkitichilam Chetti Garun MLO 
Rao Sahib K V Ramachari: Avargal MLO 
ms ce 1 C Pingavoelu Pillai Avargal, MLC 
Diwan Bahadur K Suryanarajanvwourti Nayudu Garu MIC 
A V Bhanoji Rao Giru MIC 
Chavadi K Subrahmani: Pilla Avargal, MLO 
Diwan Bihadur P Kesava Pilla: Avargal MLO 
G Rameswara Rao Giru, WT ¢ 
T Admariyina Chettiyar Avargal, MLO 
W Vinaraghiva Mudahyar Avargal, MLO 
Rio Bahadur kh Krishniswumi Najyudu Giru, MLO 
K Sitarama Reddiyar Avarg1l, MT oO 
R Srinivasa Ayyangir Avargal MLO 
K Venkitichala Padayachi Avargal MLO 
A Ranganatha Mudaliyir Avargil, MLO 
P Siva Rao Giru, MLO 
A Ramaswani Mudaliyar Avir,al MIO 
C Muttay ys Wudalyar Avargi, MLO 
C Ramalinga Reddi Giru, MLO 
B Muniswam Nayudu Garu, MLC 
C V Venkataramana Ayyangar Avargal MLO 
Rao BahadurT A Ramalinga Chettiyar Avargal, MJ C 
V.C Velhinzir: Goundar Avargil, MLO 
K Koti Reddi Garu, ML 0. 
Rai Bahadur T.,M Narasimhacharlu Garu, ML 0 
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Sriman Biswanath Das Mahasayo, M.L.C. 
M. BR. Ry. J. Kuppuswami Garnu, M.1.¢. 
P. Anjaneyulu Pantulu Garu, M.L.C. 
Rao Bahadur P. C. Ethirajulu Nayudu Garu, M.1.0. 
B. Mahabala Hegde Avargal, M.L.C. 
Rao Sahib U. Rama Rao Avargal, M.LC. 
M. Gangaraju Garu, M.1.C. 
M. Sithayya Garu, M.L.O. 
P. Peddiraju Garu, M.L.C. 
Pe K, Sarvarayudu Garu, M.L,C. 
Rao Bahadur C. Venkataranga Reddi Garu, M.L.C. 
oe K. Sarabha Reddi Garu, M.L.C. 
Diwan Bahadur M. Krishnan Nayar Avarga ,M.U.C. 
ee V. Madhava Raja Avargal, M.L.C. 
Rao Bahadur A. S. Krishna Rao Pantulu Garu, M.L.C. 
Pr B. Ramachandra Roddi Garu, M.L.O. 
3 P. C. Muthu Chettiyar Avargal, M.L.C. 
i Rao Bahadur P. K. A. Ct. Virappa Chettiyar Avargal], M.L.C. 
ji Cc. D. Appavu Chettiyar Avargal, M.L.C. 
re Rao Sahib S. Ellappa Chettiyar Avargal, M.L.C. 
ss C. Maruthavanam Pillai Avargal, M.1.c. 
re V. Venkatarama Ayyar alias Pantulu Ayyar Avargal, M,1.C. 
es §. Muthiah Mudalivar Avargal, M.L.C. 
fir K. Venkatareddi Nayudu Garu, Kt., M.L.C. 
M.R. Ry. P. N. Marthandam Pillai Avargal, M.L.C. 
- Diwan Bahadur 8. Rm. M. Ct. Pethachi Chettiyar Avarga! M.L.c! 
re M. R. Seturatnam Ayyar Avargal, M.1.C. 
i H. B. Ari Gowder Avargal, M.L.C. 
ss P. C. Venkatapati Raju Garu, M.L.C. 
ee Rao Bahadur C. V. 8S, Narasimharaju Garu, M.L.C. 
ss P.T. Rajan Avargal, M.L.C. 
s C. Ponnuswami Nayudu (aru, M.L.C. 
43 A. Chidambara Nadar Avargal, M.L.C. 
Muhammad Moosa Sait Sahib Bahadur, M.L.Cc. 
Abbas Ali Khan Bahadur, M.L.C. 
Muhammad Yahya Ali Sahib Bahadur, M.L.c. 
M. Abdulla Ghattala Sahib Bahadur, M.L.c. 
VY. Hamid Sultan Marakkayar Sahib Bahadur, M.L.c. 
Munshi Abdul Wahab Sahib Bahadur, M.L.O. 
Khan Sahib Saiyid Diwan Abdul Razzaq Sahib Bahadur, M.L.c. 
Khan Bahadur P. Khalif-la-lah Sahib Bahadur, 4.1.0. 
T. M. Moidu Sahib Bahadur, M.L.C. 
Kottal Uppi Sahib Bahadur, M.L.c. 
Khan Bahadur Haji Abd-ul-lah Haji Qasim Sahib Bahadur, mu.L.c. 
Abdul Hye Sahib Bahadur, M.L.C. 
T. N. Bava Ravuthar Muhammad Sahib Bahadur, M.L.C, 
Mr. M. Ratnaswami, M.L.C. 
Mr. J. A. Saldanha, M.L.C. 
Mr. 58, Atpudaswami Udayar, M.L.C 
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Rao Bahadur Cruz Fernandez, MLO 
Mr J D. Samuel, M1 
Mr P W Partndge MLC 
Wr A E Rencontre MIC 
M B Ry 8 Satyrmurti Avargial, LC 
Mr C RT Congreve, MLO 
M R Ry V N Suryinwiyana Raju Garu, MIO 
‘e S R Y Anlmedu Prasad Bahadur Garn, u Lo 
Dr P Subbarayan MIC 
The Raja of Ramnid WLC 
M R Ry K Proabhvkaran Tampin Avargal “Io 
Mr C E Wood mMIrc 
Mr A J Teech “ULC 
Mr I C Nicholson MIC 
M R Ry C Gopili Menon Avargal, MLC. 
. Rio Bihadur A M Murugappa Chettiyar Avargal, MLC 
i B Venkataratnam Garu, MTC 





Vacant 
ITT —NOMINATFD MBE BERS 


(a) Officials 
Mr G F Paddion cst Ice MITC 
Mr WT Legh CIF ICS wITc 
Vacant 
Mr Y L Moore CIT IC® MLC, 
Mr H Tiremwm WLC. 
Dr John Mathu MIC 
Mr R W Davies [CS NIC 
(6) Non-officrale 
Mr ¥ A Davis MLC 
M R Rv Roo Brhadur P Ramin Avirgal Mic 
ve Rao Sahib P V Gopalan Avarg2l, MLC 
- L C Guruswam Aviaigal, MLO. 
; G Premayya Garu MIO 
, P V S Sundiramurt: Avargal, MLO 
R Srinivasan Avargal MLO 
+ R Veerian Avargal MLO 
7 B Obalesappa Garu MLC 
‘3 P K S A Afumugsa Nadar Avargal MLO 
% P Saziram Garu MLO 
Raghuchandra Bellal Avargal, MLC 
T Millesappa Garu MLC 
Wi O M Narayanan Nambudinpad Avargal, MLO 
- N Devendrudu Garu MLO 
Hony Lt Madurai MLO 
MR Rv P S Rajoappa Tewr Avargal MLC. 
- K §S Ponnuswami Pillai Avargal, MLC 


(ec) Special Members. 
Mr Bradford Toslie “ULC 
» J I P Roche Victona, MLC. 


SEORFTARY TO THE COUNCIL. 
MR Ry R V. &nshna Ayyar Avargal, BA, M.L 


The Bengal Presidency. 


Manufacture and Trade 

the Ist April 1912 comprises the Burdwan an 

Presidency divisions and the district of Darjee fhe main industnes io this part cf 11dia 
ling which were formerly administcred by the 'n addition to the agricultural industy: are the 
Lieutenant Governorof Bengal andthePajsha ute mi)' ind istry, the tea industry (largely an 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions which by the Assam Industry) and coal mining ‘The jate 
partition of the old Province had been placed Mulls tn and around Calcutte constitute the 
under the administration of the Lieutcnint principal manufacturing indretry of the 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam ‘The Presidency From Ist Apvilto 81st Dccomber 
area of the Presidency 13822 7 square miics and 121 a1 jute mills worked four days per week 
it possesses 8 population of 47 569 145 persons Trom Ist January to 31st March 1992, double 
included withm this area are the two Jndiin shift mills worked four days of 13} hours each 
States of Conch Behar and ‘Tripura which per week, singleshift mills five dv3s per week, 
are under the general supervision of the Govern namely four days of 11 hours exh 
ment of Bengal Thearca of the Britisht rritory 19d one day of 10 hours There 
is 76,848 square mils Bengal comprises the 77 «mills at work durng the y ar 
lower valleys and deltas of the Gat.es ar] 1921 22 with 42,520 looms and 8) 816 spindles 
Brahmaputra, and in the main consists of a, The avcrage numer of persons employed 
great alluvial plam itersected m its southern | dally was 234 38 The labour supply of mills 
portion by imnumerable water: ays In the; durmgthe year has been fair tut there have 
uorth are the Himalayan mountans and sub been many dayslost through strikes at different 
montane tracts of Darjeeling and Jayaturn ¢ ls The value ofthe export of Raw Jute by 
andon the south east the hills in Tripura and seafrom Calcutta during 1421 22 decrea ed by 
Chittagong while on the west the Chota Nagpur Rs 212 lakhsto Rs 1871 lakhs Ihe quantity 
plateau is continued by an undulating tract exported was also jess than in the preceding 
running through the westem yj ortio:s of Midia year by 4000 tons and amounted to 407 000 
pur, Bankura, Burdwan and Bubhum ‘The tons The Jute cuss benefited the Calcutta 
general range of the country however 1s vcry Improvement Trust to the extint of Rs & 2 
low, and a great fertile plain exten is southward lakhs, while Rs 95 lakhs were collected in the 
from Jalpaiguri to the forests and Swamps known preceding year The exports of raw and manu 
as the Sunderbans which lie between the arca of , tact red Jute representcd o1 per ecnt of Caleut 


The Presidency of Bengal, as constituted on | 


cultivation and the Bay of Bengal 


The People 


Of the inhabitants of the Presidency 
25,486,124 or 53 v5 percent arc Mahomedans 
and 208099148 Hindus ‘lhese two major 
religions embrace all, but 2 "3 per cent of the 
population Chiistians bu Idhists and Animuists 
combined number 1,2 3 873 


Bengali is spoken by ninety two per cent of 
the eae of the Presidency and Hindi and 
Urdu by 8 8 per cent ‘The Oriya speaking 

le number 2945 372 and Naipah is the 
ngue of 93,000 pf rsons pr necizally residents 
in the Darjeeling a1d Jalpaiguri districts ‘The 
great cues | of the speakers of the Munda 
languages are Santals in West and North Bengal 


industries 

According to !o returns of the Census of 
1921 nearly 37 n Jhon or over 77 rer cent of the 
population deri: their support from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these more than 303 millions 
are cultivators and riore than 44 millions farm 
servants and f Id Inbourers The area undcr 
jute in 1922 1, estimated at 1,5 0600 acres 
against 1,8290 0 in 19.1 Bengal 1s the most 
mn iar rice | roducing area n Northern India 
and it is comruted that about 85 per cent of 
the cultivated .rea of the Presidency 1s devoted 
to its production Other crops imelude barley, 
wheat, pulses and oil seeds, the area devoted 
to the last named being 1,493,800 acres Sugar 
is produced both from the sugar-cane and 
from the datc-palm, and tobacco is giown fo 
focai consumption in nearly every disfnct of 
The area under tea in 1922 was 


176,900 acres There were 300 plantations 


a dally average of 
han 


employing 131,856 yer 
imanent and 6,147 temporary hands 


ta s exports du ing 1921 22 and tho e with the 
exe ption of cotton were India s premier exp.~ta 
mthatvear Othcr principal industrics were 
cotton twist and yarn, silk yar and cloth, 
hand-made cloth, sugar, molasses and paper 
Thi tecn cotton mils were at work durng 
1921-22 employing dailv on an average 12 848 
persons The silk weaving industry continues 
to decline There wis only one silk mill 
working during 1921 which employed 143 
hands The manufacture of tea 1s carried on 
an extensive scale in Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri 
The capital employed by joint stock companies 
in the Industry in India amoutitid to a out 
Rs 42 crores and the daily average labour 
force to 77 000 during 19.1 In 1921 the 
number of coal mines under the scope of the 
Indian Mincs Act worked in Benga] was 268 
The total output for Benga) was 4,259,642 
tons agamst 4,207,452 tons raised in 1920, 
while the output of all the mines in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, and Assam amounted to 
17,588 82 tons The pad up capital of joint 
stock, coal companics only jn the industry em- 
ployed in these provinces 18 approximatelyRs 956 
lakhs ‘Lhe daily average ot persons employed 
in the coal mines in Bengal was 45,813 and in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam 175,188 
Ihree paper mills produced 23,603 tons of 
paper valued at Rs 1,97,39,119 in 1921 


In 192122 the foreign sea borne trade of 
Bengal (excluding treasure but including 
Government stores) amounted to Bs 197 
crores of which 10 crores represented imports 
and Rs 91 crores exports Of the total 
foreign and secede trade of Bengal, more than 
96 per cent was the share of Calcutta The 
six chief exports from Bengal are in order of 
importance , jute (raw and manufactures), tra 
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lac, hides and skins (raw), raw cotton and seeis 
and the six leading imports are cotton goods, 
machmery and mill-work, sugar metals, railway 
plant and rolling stock, and oils. 


Administration. 


The present form of administration in Bengai 
datesfrom January 1921. In 1912 the Govern- 
ment of the Province underwent an important 
change, when in accordance with the Proclama 
tion of His Majesty the King Cmperor at Delhi 
the Province was raised from th status of a 
Lieutenant-Governor to that of a Governor in 
Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay In 1921 
under the Reform Scheme, the Local Govern 
ment was reconstituted, certain of the depart 
ments bemg placed under the control of 
Ministers appomted from among electe: 
membere of the Legislative Council There are 
four members ot the Executive Council who 
arein charge of the “reserved subjects,” an 
three Ministers, who are in charge of the 
‘transferred subject3’’ The working ot this 
system and the division of the administration 
into these two classes of subjects is fully 
Ses iu the sections to which reference is 
made, 


Bengal is administered by five Commussioners 
the divisions being those of the Presidency, Bur 
dwan, Rajshahi Dacca and Chittagong Theun1 
of administration is the Distr ct Magistrate and 
Collector As Collector he supervises the in 
gathering of the revenue and 1s the head of al: 
the Departments connected with it, while as 
District Magistrate he is responsible for thc 
administration of criminal justice in the dis 
trict Thg immediate superior of the District 
Magistrate is the Divistona: Commissioner Com 
missioners are the channels of communication 
between the local officers and the Government 
In certain revertue matters they are, in thei 
turn, subject to the Board of Revenue in Cal 
cutta, in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government 


Justice. 


The administration of Justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of thi 
Chief Justice who is a Baurister and 15 Puisn 
judges including one additional judge who 
are Barristers, Civilians or Vakils. Below the 
High Court are the District and Aduitiona! 
Judgea, the Small Cause Court and Subor 
dinate Judges and the Munsifs Of thes 
Officers the District and Additional Judges and 
a certain number of subordinate Judges are alsc 
endowed with the powers of a Crimiaal Court 
while the remamder have jurisdiction in Civil 
matters only. Criminal Justice is administered 
by the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates 
Op its appellate side the High Court disposes of 
appeals from the order of a Court of Session, and 
it also confirms, modifics or annuls sentence 
of death passed by Sessions Courts Calcutta 
has five Presidency Magistrates, including a 
Temporary Magistrate, two Municipal Magn 
trates and also a number of MHonorry 
Magistrates and it possesses a Court of Small 
Causes with Judges who dispose cases of the 


class that ato usually heard in County Courts 
in England, Bs | 
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Local Self-Government. 


By Bengal Act III of 1884 which regulais 
mnnicipal bodies in the interior and its sub 
sequent amendments the powers of Com- 
missioners of municipalities have been incieased 
and the elective franchise has been extended 
Municipal expenditure now comprises a large 
number of objecta, including vetermary insti- 
tutions and the training and employment cf 
Health Officers and Sanitary Inspectors and 
female medical practitioners, The Commussion- 
ers also have large powers in regard to the water- 
supply and the regulation of buildings. In 
Calcutta Act (ITI) of 1899 created three co- 
ordinate municipal authonties, the Corporation, 
the General Committee, and the Chairman 
The total number of Commissioners is fifty, of 
whom 25 are elected, and the remaimder appoint 
ed by Government and by commercial bodies 
Tn order to improve the insanitary and congested 


a lareas of the city, the Calcutta Improvement 


frust has been created with extensive powers 
in the mofussil, District and Local Boards 
exercist considerable powers, with regard to 
Puvhe Works Education and Medical relief an1 
Union Commuttees have been formed which 
deal for the most part with the eontrol of 
village roads, sanitation and water-supply 


Bengal Act V of 1919 introduced a 
new system of self government by the 
creation of village authorities ves with 


the power and duties necessary for the manage 
ment of communal village affairs and entrusted 
with powers of self taxation The new village 
authority, to be called the Union Board, will 
replace the existing Chaukidari panchayate 
and the Union Committee and will deal with 
the village police, village roads, water supply, 
sanitation, primary school and dispensarics 
The Act also empowers Government to create 
out of the members of the Union Board Village 
Benches and Courts for the tral of petty 
criminal and civil cases anmsing within the 
union The Act has been extended to all 
Districts in the Presidency except Darjeeling, 
Chittagong, and Malda and over 2,000 Union 
Boards were notified, of which about 1,400 have 
actually been constituted 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department is under the 
charge of a Chief Engineer who is also the 
Secretary to Government m the P. W. and 
Railway Departments 


The P W D deals with questions regarding 
the construction of public buildings and roads 


The Railway Department deals with ques 
tions regarding acquisition of lands required by 
the several ways and alignment of 
main lines of Railways and Tramway projects 


Irrigation. 


The Irrigation Department ceals with matters 
connected with the numerous embankments 
and draimage works as well as the waterways 
that intersect the Presidency. 


Marie. 


The Marine Department deals with all ques- 
tions connected with the Sengal Pilot Service, 
merchant shipping, the importation of explosives 
and inland navigation. 
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Police. 

The Bengal Police force comprises the Miltary) 
Police,the District Police, the Railway Police,and 
the River Police. The Bengal Police are under 
the control ot the Inspector-General of Police. 
the present Inspector-General being a member 
of the Imperial Police Service, Under him ari 
Deputy Iuspectora-General, tor the Dacca Range 
the Rajshani range, the Presidency range, the 
Burdwan range and the Bakarganj range aod 
also one Deputy Inspector-General In charge 
of the C.I, D. and the Intelligence Branch. Each 
district 1s in charge of a Superintendent, and 
some of the more important districts have 
an Additional Superintendent. The Railwa) 
Police is divided into three distinct Chargr- 
each under a Superintendent. The River 
Police is also under a Superintendent. The 
cadre comprises Agsistant Superintendents, 
Weputy Superintendents, Ins rs, u 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors 
head constables and constables. There is also 
a Village Police, composed of daffadars and 
chowkidars, who recelve a monthly salary which 
is collected from the villages or unions by th 
Panchayat or Union board There is a training 
colleve and school at Sardah, in the district of 
een where newly appointed gazetted officers, 
and constables of the Kengal police learn their 
duties. The Calcutta City Police is a separate 
force ndintained by Government under a Com 
missioner who is responsible direct to Govern 
ment. The Commissioner has under him Deputy 
Commissioners, Assistant Commissioners, In 
spectors, Sub-Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors, head constables and constables 
A school for the training of recruits for the 
Calcutta Police force has been established at 
noe The annual cost of the Police ia over 


Medical. 


The bead of the Medical Department is thr 
Surgeon General with the Government of 
Bengal, and Sanitation is in charge of the| 
Director of Public Health, the former appoint 
ment is always held by a member of the Indian 
Medical Service, while the latter post is no’ 
go reserved. There is also a Chief Engineer, 
Poblic Health Department, Bengal. In the 
districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible for 
medical work. There are 24 hospitals in Calcutta 
10 of which are supported by the Govern- 
ment and 445,088 persons were treated at 
these institutions of whom 41,368 were in- 

tients. In the mofussi] districts there are 827 

tals and dispensaries; the number of 
pa ents treated in them was 7,564,957 including 
0,053 in-patients, 


Education. 


In the Presidency of Bengal education {s 
pe ghee partly through Government agency 
and partly through private bodies, assisted 
to some extent by Government grante-in-ald. 
Government maintains three Arta Colleges in 
Calcutta iN which One is a college for women 
and one Sanskrit College), one at Hughli, 
one at Krishnagar, two af Dacca, one at Raj- 


shahi and one at . It also maintains 
three train colleges, one at Calcutta, 
one at and one af Kurseong for 


teachers who in secondary schools 
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through the medium of English and 5 norma 
schools, one in each division, for the training 
of teachersin secondary schools tbrough the 
medium of the vernacular; also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school 
at Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterinary 
college, a school of art and a commerical schoo! 
in Calcutta and a weaving school at Serampole, 
It also provides at the headquarters of all 
districts, except Burdwan and Midnapore, and 
also at certain other mofussil centres, High 
English schools for the education of boys, 
while to some Government Arte Colleges high 
schools are attached. In Calcutta there are 
four Government high schools for boys, two of 
which are attached to Presidency College and 
one to the Sanskrit College. Government high 
schools for girls exist only in the headquarters 
stations of Calcutta, Dacca, Mymensingh, Barisal! 
and Chittagong. The other secondary schools, 
with the exception of a few muddle schools 
managed either by Government or by muni- 
cipal and district boards, are under private 
control. The administration of primary 
education in all areas, which are not under 
municipalities, rests with the district boards, 
grants being given from provincial revenues 
to the boards, which contribute only slightly 
from their own funds. Only in backward 
localities are such schools either entirely ma- 
naged, or directly aided, by Government. 
Apart from the institutions referred to above, 
95 institutions called Guru Training Schools are 
maintained by the Department for the training 
of primary school teachers. For the -ducation of 
Mohomedans, there are senior madrasas at Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Chittagong and Hughli, and one 
junior madrasa at Rajshahi which arb managed 
by Government, There are also certain Govern 
ment institutions for technical and industrial 
education. All institutions for technical and 
industrial education (except B. E. College the 
\ligsanullah School of Engineering, Dacca the 
Government Commercial Institute and the 
Government School of Act, Calcutta) are 
now under the sontrol of the Director of 
{ndustries. A large proportion of educational 
work of every grade is under the control of 
various missionary bodics, which are assisted by 
Government grants-in-aid. 

The municipalities are required to expend 
a certain proportion of their ordinary income 
on education. They are mainly responsible 
for primary education within their jurisdiction, 
but schools in these areas are eligible also 
for grants from Government. These bodies 
maintain a first grade Arts College and a high 
school at Burdwan, a high school at Santipur 
and a high school at Chittagong. 

There are in the Presidency :~- 


Arts Colleges 88 Secondary Schools 2,651 
Law : 3 Primary Schools 47,688 
Medical Colleges 8 Special a3 472 
Engrg. College 1 Private Institutions 1,298 
Training Colleges 65 
Veterinary College 1 


with 19,50,929 pupils in all, 


The Department is administered by a 
Director of Public Instruction, assisted by an 
Assistant Director and an Assistant Director for 
Muhammadan Education, Each division is in 
charge of a Divisional Inspector assisted by a 
certain number of Additional or second Inspec- 
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tors and Assistant Inspectors for Mahommedan 
Education according to the requirements of the 
several divisions Similarly the administrative 
charge of the primary eduration of each district 
18 In the hands of a District Inspector asalsted by 
Sub- Divisional Inspectors and Sub Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter class officers being in some 
instances helped by officers of humbler status 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
Pandits and Maulvis Higher education 1s con- 
trolled by the Univers, ties of Calcutta and Dacca 
established in 1857 and 1921, resp ctively, 
administercd by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Bengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a number of ex officiorlectrd 
and nominated fellows The University of Cal- 
cutta maintains a Law College, called the 
University Law College, Calcutta The Dacca 
University also has Law Department attached 
toit. The Oalcutta University is mainly an 
examining body, but it has now made itself 
responsible for the actual teaching of students 
for which purpose it employs an agency which 
is Cas distinct from the staffs of the affiliated 
colleges 


The University at Dacca ts of the residential 
type. There 18 a Board for Sccondary and 
Intermedtate Eduecition at Dacca It con 
ducts the Motriculation and Intermediate 
Tixaminations for the students of institutions 
at Dacca and also the Islamic Matriculation 
gud Intermediate Examinations 


The following University Professorships have 
been founded at Calcutta—(1) Prasanna Kumar 
Tagore Law Professorship, (2) Minto Professor- 
ship of Economics, (3) Gcorge V Professorship 
of Mental and Moral Science, (4) Hardinge 
Professorship of Highcr Mathematics, (5) Car 
michael Profesyorship of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, (6) Palit Professorships of 
Chemistry and Physics, (7) Sir Rash Behary 
Ghose Professorship of Applicd Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry and Botany, (8) Two 
Profesgorships of Englich and (9) University 
Professorship of Comparative Philology. 


The principal educationalinstitutions are :— 


GOVERNMENT ARTS COLLEGES, 


Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Rajshahi College 

Chittagong College 

Sanskrit College. 

Hughli College. 

Krishnagar College. 

Bethune Oollege. 


Tntermediate classes attached to Eden 
School for Girls, Dacca. 


Dacca Intermediate College. 
PRIVATL AETS COLLEGES 


Aided 
Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 
St. Xavier's College, Calcutta. 
Jagannath Intermediate College, Dacca. 
Brajmohan College, Barisal. 


High 
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Anandamohan College, Mymensingh. 

Victoria College, Comulla. 

Wesleyan Mission College, Bankura. 

Victoria College, WNarail. 

Hindu Academy, Daulatpur. 

Serampore College. 

St Paul’s Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta 

Edward College, Pabna 

Diocesan College, Calcutta, 

Bagerhat College, Khulna. 

Carmichael College, Rangpur. 
Unarded. 


(ty College, Calcutta. 

Ripon College, Calcutta, 

Bangabasi College, Calcutta. 
Vidyasagar College, Calcutta. 
Central College, Calcutta. 

Krishna Chandra College, Hetampur. 
Burdwan Ray College. 

Uttarpara College. 

Krishnath College, Berhampore. 
Loreto House, Calcutta. 

Rajendra College, Firidpur. 

South Subarban College, Bhowanipur 
Tent College. 


MUNICIPAL. 


Midnapore College. 
COLLEGES FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 

Enguveering— Government. 

Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur. 

Teaching— Government, 

David Hare Training College, 

Dacca Training College 

Dow Hill Training College, Kurseong 


Atded, 
Diocesan College, Calcutta, 
Unarded 
Loreto House, Calcutta. 
Medvewne— Government. 


Medical College, Calcutta. 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
Calcutta 


Arded 
Carmichael Medical Coliege, Be'gachi, Calcutta 


Law, 


University Law College, Calcutta. 

The Law Department, attached to the Dacca 
University 

The Law Department, attached to the Ripa, 
College, Calcutta 
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THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


As under the reformed constitution the Provinces enjoy substantial finarcial autonomy, the 


finances of Bengal are sct out in some detail. 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1928-24, 
Heads of Revenue. 


Thousands of Ra. 


Land Revenue .. - oe oF re ‘ 
Excise .. Pe af iis as 
Stamps .. ia a és 
Forest .. - a “3 
Registration F Ke 
Bubsidised Companies Re vs is ; a 


Irrigation, Navigation. Givtaniinent sa Drainage as for which i a 
Accounts are kept (Net) .. 


irrigation, Navigation, Embankment aa | Drainage ‘Works - which no 
Capital Accounts are kept ; ‘ : ; as 


Interest 

Administration of J re 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

Police .. is e 

Ports and Pilotage .. ea - 
Education a - ae i 
Medical .. ae 

Public Health .. e aa 
Agriculture .. bs o ss i 
Industries re 
Miscellaneous Departinents sia 

Civil Works at fe 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation .. 
Stationery and Printing a 
Miscellaneous .. os ee a s ne 
Miscellaneous Adjustments bebees the Central a Provincia Govern ments . 
Loans and Advances by the Bengal Government 

Loans between the Central and the Bengal Government 
Famine Insurance Fund ,. oe 


Total oe 
Opening balance .. ; 


Grand Tota) .. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1923-24. 
Heads of Expenditure. 


Land Revenue Ms a as oie ae eis 
Stamps .. ee oe és ee ee oe ee 
Forests .. ae oe ae és o ‘s - 
Registration .. a oP we ue 6 as 
Interest on Works for which Capital Accounts are kept 
Other Revenge Expenditare financed from ordinary Reyenue 


$,06,27 
2,05,00 
3,35,00 
21,50 
24,00 
100 


—35 


10, 95,32 


31,69 
15,68 

8,90 
12,74 
18,41 
17,67 
12,57 
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Thousands of Ks. 
Construction of Irrigation, Navigation and Drainage Works —~ 


Finance f10m Ordinary Revenue es si ve ae s 

Interest on Ordinary Debt... es or ee 3 is 675 
Sinking Tunds.. és 2 es ae es si 7 ‘ss aa 

CGencral Administration a _ Pr re rr bs as 1, 29,26 
Adm nistration of Justice... : aa a we “ ni 1,15,28 
Ja Is and Convict Scttlements ea ne we : ss ey 30,44 
Yolice .. as es es ve as ae ~ ee és 1,88,83 
Yorts and Pilotage .. a of 5 es ae i ss 2,09 
bcientific Departments vs i Re es wn ss ae 30 
Tducation Me ee oe ie ae a an Ss 1,26,68 
Medical . ‘ or oe és ee re an = a 56,27 
Pubhe Health .. ae a ars a ae = ig r 25,60 
A sriculture ea aie = ee os és or his i 21,93 
Iudustries “ ‘is ae is a Sa 7 ie 12,33 
Miscellaneous Departments .. - is 8 i De “ 2,79 
Exchange on Transactions with London .. ne ar o¢ oe 10,18 
Civil Works... ; or oe is sy a i“ x 93,12 
J amine Relief and Insurance ne oe ve ai es 200 
Superannuation Allowances and Pensions .. ze sis as ne 61,33 
Stationery and Printing o- ee as ce ws Se i 23,59 
Miscellaneous .. Me ; és : 3,99 


Miscellaneous Adjustments between the Central end Provincial Government 40 


Capital Expenditure not charged to Revenue~ 


Construction of Irrigation, Navigation Embankment and Dramage Works 2,560 
Loans and Advances by the Bengal Government .. i oy rr 11,84 
Loans between the Central and the Bengal Goycromcnt ei o 4,36 
Total 10,33,34 

Closing balance : 
Grand Total 10,95,32 

Administration. MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

GOVERNOE AND PRESIDENT IN COUNCIL. The Hon. Mr. Hugh Lansdown Stephencon 


0.8.I., O.1.E., 1.E.8 
he Rt. . Victor Alexander » O.1,E., 1.2.8, 
"Gaur, Lobat: Bulwer Lytton, Earl of » »9 Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burd- 


lytton, P.O, G.0.1.F., took his seat, 28th wan, K.C.8.1., K.0.1.E. 
March 1922, ” o# er ana O,1.E., 1.0.8,, 
PERSONAL STAFP. ' » Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Pracate Secretary, H. BR Wilkireon, 108. SECRETARIAT, 
M » Lieut.-Coloncl J, 

Beene pie rnin Chief Secretary to Government, L, Bitley, 03.2 , 
pe eieh pata a V. eel sane : Secretary, Revenue Devartment, M. C, McAlpin, 

es-da-Camp, Major H. G. nton an 

Captain §. B. Horn, 0. Bae a ss and Commerce Departments, 


Henorary Aides-de-Camp, Lt -Col F. EB. Wood, Secretary to the Council and Secretar ‘ 
: W, Legislative 
ray A. K. Tennent, and Capt. O Gold Department, O. Tindall, 0.1.2. 


Secretary to Govern Public Works Terart- 
Batra Aide-de-Oamp, Capt D. W M.Prinsep. “mont, and Chel Bnpincer, 0. B, Waist (on 
Indian Aide-de-Camp, Bisaldar Mal Singh. leave) ;G.G. Dey 
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ALISCELLANEVUS APPOINTMENTS, 


Director of Public Instruction, W, W. Hornell. 
Principal, School of Arts, P. Brown. 
Inepector-General of Polhce, Robert Boyle Hyde, 


Commusioner, Calcutta Police, Sir Reginald 
Clarke, 


Conservator of Forests, B. C. Milward. 
Surgeon-General, Major General Benjamin 
obbs Dear, O1E., 1.M.8. 


Collector of Customs, Calcutia, A. H. Lloyd 
B.A1.08 (on ledee); W. W. Walker, B.A, 
(Officrateng). 

Commissioner of Excise and Salt, Satis Chandrn 
Muker)i, 1.0.8. 

Accountant-General, J. C. Mitra MA., BL. 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. F. 8, C. 

homoson, 1.M.8, 

Postmaster-General, H, N. Hutchinson, 0.5 F 
1.C.8, 

Inspector-General of Regisiratson, Khan Bahadur 
Amin-ul-Islam. 

Director of Agriculture, G, Evans, M.A. 

Protector of Emigrants, Major Charles Aikmai 
Gourlay, I M.S. 


Superintendent, Royal Botanic Gardens, Lieut 
Colonel] A. T. Gage, 


—_ 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF BENGAL, 


Frederick J. Halliday .. .. « 18654 
John P,Grant ..  «e oe o 1858 
Cecil Beadon COWS Ce ee, 862° 
Wiuiam Grey 186? 
George Campbell 1871 
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Sir Richard Temple, Bart., K.0.8.1. .. «(1874 
The Hon. Ashley Eden,o.9.1. .. .. 1877 
Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.C.8.1. (Ofig.) .. 1879 
A. Rivers Thompson,0.8.1.,C1E... .. 1882 
H, A. Cockerell, 0.8.1. (Officrating) »» «1885 
Sir Steuart C. Bayley, K.0.8.1., 0.1.8, .. 1887 
Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K 0.8.1. -. 1890 
Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.¢.8.1,(9ffig.) .. 1893 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.0.8.1. »» 1809 

Retired 6th April 1898, 

Charles Cecil Stevens, 0.8.1. (Oficrating) . 1897 

Sir John Woodburn, K.0.8.1, ..  «. 1898 
Died, 21st Nov. 1902. 

J. A. Bourdillon, 0.8.1. (Officiating) oe 1902 
Sir A. H. Leth Fraser, K.0.8.1. .. «+ 1903 
Lancelot Hare, 0,8.1., C 1.E. (Ofig.) ee 1906 
F, A. Slacke (Oficutiung) .. «. « 1908 
Sir E. N. Baker, K.0.81. .. 1908 

Retired 21st Sept. 1911 
BF. W. Duke, 0.8.1. (Oficuteng) .. eo 191) 


The office of Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
was abolished on April lst, 1912, when Benzul 
was raised to a Governorship. 


GOVERNORS OF THE PRESIDENCY OF Four 


WILLIAM IN BENGAL, , 


The Rt. Hon. Baron Carmichael of 
Skirling, 4.01.8 &,0.M.G. 


oo =e VD 


The Rt, Hon, Earl of Ronaldshay, @,0,1,0, 1417 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Lytton eo 1922 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon bl Mr H J A Cotton cir, President 
Vajor Hassan Suhrawardy WD 1 RCS, Deputy Pres dent 
Ex officio— 
Jhe Hon ble Sir ]ijay Chand Mahtab acrF KCSI OW JD taraadhiza t 
Bahidur of Lurdwan 
The Hoo tle Sir Abd ur Rahim kt 
The Hon bic 811 Huh Stephen on KCIF CS] 
The Hon ble Mr J Donald, CS! (1k 
Elected— 
The Hon }le Miuulsi A Lh Fazl ul Hug 
Ihe Hon blu Hady Wr A Ah Abu Ahmed bhin Ghaznav 
Official Nominated Members— 
Mr A N Moterls 
Mijor Cencrul b) H Deire C8T IWS 
Mr DH Iees 
MC McAtyin Crt 
NE Cuyty cr 
A Mir cry 
JA JT Swin 
( S Dut 
( J Hunn fort 
( C Dey 
fF J Donovin 
Dr! O D Dunn 4 
M1 J }ma on (11 
» © © Stuart Walliams 
Nominated Non-Officials— 
Mr S € Mukerji 
Babu Charu Chindri Das 
Mr kh ¢ Roy Chiudhury 
Mr WM Diud 
Latu Deli Prosad Nhaitin 
Ru Atima hh L uncryce 1 uhadur, M A 
Mr I) J Cohen 
Mr P \ Guha 


Elected Members 


Name of Vicmbeis Name of Constitnency. 


Calcutta North (Non Wuhammadan) 
Cilcutt: North West (Non Mubammadan) 


Babu Jatindra Nith basu 
Mr Satcowirpati Roy 

Dr Pramathanath Banc ryea 
Mr Nirmal Chandra Chunder 


Mr Ashiny Coomar Binerjc« 


Calcutta Tast (Von Muhammadan ) 
Cilcutts North Central (Non Muhammad in 
C aleutt1 South Central( Non Wuhammad in) 


Vacant} Calcutta South (Non Muhimmadin ) 


Babu Boroda Prosad Dey, BI 
Babu Ahagendra Nath Gangulv Vakil 
De Bidhan Chandra Roy 


Hooghly Municipal (Non Vuhammadan ) 
Hiowrah Municipal (Non Mubammadan ) 


24 Parganas Municipal Noth (Non Vuham- 
madan ) 
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Babo Surendra Nath Kay 
Rai Pyari Lal Doss Bahadur, ¥.B.E. 
Babu Sarat Ch, Basu 


Raja Manilol] Singh Roy, 0.1.4... e 35 


Babu Abanish Chandra Ray 
_ Babu Anilbaran Roy 
Balu Umes Chandra Chatterjee, B.L. .. 
Babu Debendra Lal Khan 
Mr. C. BR. Das 
Babu Mahendra Nath Maity 
Babu Taraknath Mukerjea 
Babu Manmatha Nath Roy 
Babu Hem Chandra Nasker 
Mr. Birendra Nath Sasma 
Ral Harendranath Chaudhuri, M.A., B.L. 
Babu Hemanta Kumar Sarker. .. 
Maharaj Kumar Sris Chandra Nandy ., 
(Vacant.) .. 
Mr. D. N. Roy, Bar-at-Law. 
Babu Sailaja Nath Roy Chaudhuri 
Mr. Kiran Sankar Roy 
Babu Manmohon Neogi .. 
Babu Naliniranjan Sarkar 
Dr. Kumud Sankar Ray .. 
Dr. Mohini Mohon Das 


Mr. Nisith Chandra Sen .. wr a ie 


Rai Satyendra Nath Roy Choudhuri Bahadur.. 
My. J. M. Sen Gupta, Bar-at-Law. 

Babu Akhil Chandra Datta 

Babu Satyendra Chandra Mitra 

Babu Sudarsan Chakravorty 
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Name of Conetituency. 


24-Parganas Municipal South (Non-Muhamma- 
Dacea City (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Burdwan (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Do. 

Birbhum (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan. 

Bankura East (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Midnapore North (Non-Muhamamdan.) 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Do. 

Hooghly Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan.) 
24-Parganas Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan 
24-Parganas Rural South (N on-Muhammadan. } 
24-Parganas Rural North (Non-Muhammadan, 
Nadia (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Murshidahad (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Jossore South (Non-Muhammadan.) ¢ 

Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Khulna (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Dacca Rura) (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh West (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Mymensingh East (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Faridpur North (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Faridpur South (Non-Muhammadan,) 
Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Chittagong (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Tippera (Non-Muhammadan). 

Noakhali (Non-Muhammadan.) 

Rajshahi (Non-Muhammadaan,) 


Babu Jogindra Chandra Chakrayorti, M.4.,B.L.| Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan). 


Rai Sahib Panchanan Barma, 4.8.5. 
Babu Nagendra Narayan Ray, BL. a. 
Dz. J. M, Das Gupta ee oe ee 


Rangpur (Non-Muhammadan.) 
Do. 
Bogra cum Pabna (Non-Muhammadan.) 
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Name of Members 


ee ee ——| ae 


Pabu Romes Chandra Bi,chi, BT 

Mr Prasanna Deb Raikut 

Mr S Mahboob Aley 

Mr H S Suhrawardy 

Maiult: Wahed To s1in 

Maulyi Wihbubul Huq WA PT 

Maulv1 Allabovk h Sarkir 

Maulvi Vuhammad ¥ 1s 

Maulvi Zannoor Ahmed 

Dr 4 Suhriwirdy 

Maulvi Attab Hossun Joardar 

Waulh1 Okramul Hug 1 fT 

lVacant] 

Mauly1 Abdul Quader 

Mauls1 Savyed Sultiun Ah 

Nawoh Suid Nawab Ah Chandhnuri 
bahidur € 14 

Khin J uhadur Kazi 7 vh inl Huq 

Maulsi Md Abdul Tubbir Pahlowin 


Kbhin 


Wanhi Fivebuddin Ahmed FYI 

Mr Altaf Ali 

Mr Sved W Misih Par at law 

Maulvi Sayed Abdur Rob Chiudhur 
Mvuly1 Fazlal kirim Chowdhury 

Khaje Navimuddip w4 (Cantil ) Barat lav 
Maulvi Md Nurul JTuq Chau thury 

Mauly) Amanat Khan B 4 

Shah Sved Lynididul Tisq 

Maulsi Asimuddin (hamid 

Maulvi Abdur Rashid Khan 

Maulvi Sayedal Hogne, B A 

Haji Lal Mahammed 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Md Chornuddm 
Maulvi Kader Baksh, B L 

Mauivi Basar Mahammad 

Maulvi Mahi Uddin Khan oe ve s 


Name of Constituency. 


Walda (Non Wuhammadan) 
Jalpugur: (Non Muhammadn ) 
Calcutta North (Wuhammadan ) 
C ilcutta South (Muhammadan ) 
Barrackpore Municipal (Wuhimmadan ) 
24 Pirganas Municipal (Wuhammadan ) 
Dacca City (Muhammadin ) 
Bur iwan Division North (Wuhomimadan ) 
Burdwan Division South (Wuhammadan) 
24 Par.anas Rural (Wuhammadan ) 
Nida (Wuhimmadan ) 
Murchidibad (uhammadin) 
Jessore North (Wuhammiaidan ) 
Jessore South (Muhammad in ) 
Khulna (Muhiammadan ) 
Dacca We t Rural (Muhammad in) 
Daecs Fist Rural (Muh ummadan ) 
Vymensingh West (Muhammad1n ) 
Mymersingh [ast (Wubammadan ) 
Do 

J aridpur North (Muhammadan) 
Fandpur South (Wuhammadan ) 
Bakirgan) Nort: (Muhammadan ) 
Bakarzanj South (Muhammadan ) 
Chittagong (VIuhamm‘dan) 

Do 
Tippera (Muhammadan ) 

Do 
Noakhih (Muhammadan ) 

Do 
Jiajshal Sout 1 (Muhammadan ) 
Rayshahi North (Mubanimadan ) 
Dinaypur (Wuhammadan) 
Rangpur West (Muhammadan ) 
Rangpur East (Muhammadan.) 
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Name of Members 


Maulvi Rajib Uddin Tarafdar 
Moulvi Abdul Gafur, B.L. 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi Musharruf Hossain 
Mr, J. A. Jones, 0,1.E. 
» Edward Villiers 
»» J, Camphell Forrester 
», J- A. de Lisle 
» W.L. Travers, 0.B.E. 


» H. Barton 
Dr. H.W. B. Moreno... 
Babu Satya Kishore Banerjee 


Mr, Provash Chunder Mitter, C.1.E. 
Babu Brajendra Kishore Roy Chaudhury 
Mr, Arun Chandra Singha 
Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray 
Babu Bejoy Krishna Bose 
Mr, A. F. Rahman, B.A. .. 
», Arthur d'Anyers Willis 
» A. Cochran, 0.8.5. 
» J ¥. Philip .. 
» R. B. Wilson, 0.1.5. .. 
Sir George Godfrey, Kt. .. 
{Vacant} .. se 
Mr. G. F. Rose 
» ©. G. Cooper .. 
» 2. ©. Crawford 
ae = 2 
, Byomkes Chakravarti os ae 
Raja Reshee Case Law, 0.1.4, 


Babu Badridas Goenka .. .. 
Mr. Tarit Bhusan Roy .. es ‘ 


Name of Constituency. 


Bogra (Muhammadan). 
Pabna (Mubammadan.) 
Malda cum Jalpaiguri (Muhammadan.) 
Presidency and Burdwan (European.) 
Do. 
No. 
Dacca and Chittagong (European). 
Rajshahi (European). 
Angljo-Indian. 
Do. 

Burdwan Landholders. 
Presidency Landholders. 
Dacca Landholders, 
Chittagong Landholders. 
Rajshahi Landholders, 
Calcutta University. 
Dacca University. 
Benval Chamber of Commerce. ‘ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Indian Jute Mills Association. 

Do. 

Indian Tea Association. 
Indian Mining Association. 


Calcutta Trades Association. 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 


Do. 
Bengal Marwari Association. 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 





Secretary to the Council—C, TINDALL, 0.1.2., 1.0.8. 


J. BARTLEY, 1.0.8. 


Asstt. Secretaries to the Council—< A.M, HUTOHISON, 


LK. N. Masvmpag, 
Registra to the Conncil-—-J, W, MoKay, 
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The United Provinces 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudb lie 
in peace y the centre of opEee India They 
are bounded on the north by Libet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the south and seuth 
east by Bengal, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India ip et and 
the Saugor District of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 

ur, Bharatpur, Sirmor, and Jubbal, and by the 

unjab eir total area amounts to 107,267 
ye miles, to which may be added the area 

the two Native States of Tehri and Rampur, 
both of which lie withm the United Provinces, 
5,079 ainare miles and the newly-created mde 
pendent State of Benares with an area of 865 
miles, giving a total of 112346 square mules 
The total population 1s 45,590,046. 


The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present dezignation m 1902, im 
clude four distinct tracta of country portions 
of the Himalayas, the sub Himalayan tracts 
including the Kumaon Division which consists 
of three hill districts two of which are entirely 
in the hills and one 1s halfin the submontine 
belt the great Gangetic pla nd per 
tions of the hill systems of Central India 
which include Bundelkhand which now much 
mmproved by an extensive Canal sy tem thou h 
somewhat liable to run short of water in extreme 
ly dry years is of grext benefit in Vi ordinary 
years and yeirs of limited drought The first 
two of these tracts are infertile and 
support a very spare population 1nd 
the Central Indian plateau 1s almost equal 
ly infertile, though better populated The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu 
lation rises from 512 persons per square mule 
in the west, to 549 in the centre and 718 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other Provinces in India In the south 
there are low rocky hills, broken spurs of the 
Vindhyan mountains, covered with stunted 
trees and jungle, and m the North the lower 
slopes of the Himalayas, clothed with dense 
forest, b aatatie Leva big and small game 
ehooting, and r beyond in a tangled mass 
of ridges, ever higher and higher, untul 1s reach- 
ed the line of the eternal snows, but the greater 

of the provinces consists of level plain 

with y-cultivated fields and water- 

a by three rivers—the Ganges, Jumna, and 
Cera 


The People. 
The population is mainly Hindu, 85 per cent 


ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 14 
cent, the total of all other religions being 


ess than 0 6 per cent com d of Christians 
uro San a ae Jains, Aryas and Sikhs, 
e are the followers of the Arya 


Samaj sect, which obtains widely in the 
Punjab and has extended its mffuence to the 
United Provinces. The three mam physical 
t are Dravidian, Aryan and Mongoloid 
the latter being confined to the Himalayan and 
sub-Himalayan districts and the former to South 
Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, whilst the high-caate 
Aryans frequent the Western Districts of the 


Province Most of the people, howocver, show 
a mixed Arya Dravidian origin Three lan- 
guages are spoken by the great majority of the 
people in the plains—Western Hindi, Eastern 
Hindi and Behari, Urdu, or Hindustani is a 
dialect of Western Hindi, though it contains a 
large admixture of Persian and Arabio words, 
which makes it a lengua franca. 


Industries. 


The principal] industry is agriculture, which 
supports no less than 71°7 of the population 
The sous of the Provinces fall into threo 
groups, the valley soils of the Huimal- 
ayas, the main alluvium and the Central Indian 
alluvium, the chief characteristic soll of the 
Central Indian alluvium 1s the black soil, with 
& lighter variant, though here also there are 
light loams and gravel The Himalavan soils 
are of local origin and vary with the nature of 
the rock from which they have been formed, 
whilst the mam alluvium soils ave sand, clay 
and loam, the loam being, naturally, the most 
productive The soil generally yields excellent 
crops of rice, millet, maize, linseed, cotton, wheat, 
sugarcane, pulses, barlev and poppy, rice bemg 
crown mostly m lowlymg, heavy clays 
‘he greater part of the Provinces 1s highly 
cultivated, the rainfall vanes from 50 to 60 
inches in the Hulls, to 40 mches in the Be- 
nares and Gorakhpur Pivisions, whilst the Agra 
Division receives about 25 to 30 mches annu- 
ally only. Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
khand and the Agra Division, in the past, but 
improved draimage, and umigation (a pro- 
tective system of irrigation works exists and is 
being extended) have enabled a complete 
recovery to be made and the agricultural pros- 
perity of the Provinces is now high, though 
it varies with the rainfall Land {is held 
mostly on the ryotwar1 tenure in Bundel- 
khand and Kumaon on zemindari tenure in 
Agra and taluqdaritenurein Oudh The princi- 
pal land owners m Oudh are the Taluqdars, 
some of whom own very large estates The 
area held in taluqdari tenure amounts to 61 
per cent of the total area in Oudh. 


Manufactures. 


The Provinces are not rich in minerals, 
Coal exists im Sovthern Murzapur, _ iron 
and copper are found in the Himalayan 
Districts, and there were mines of importance 
there formerly, but mcreased difficulty of work- 
ing them as vems became exhausted resulted 
in the closure of most of them. Gold is found 
in minute quantities by washing in some of the 
rivers in the Hills Limestone is found in the 
Himalayas and stone 1s largely quarried in the 
Mirzapur District. Cotton is gimned and spun 
throughout the provinces, “sa home industry 
and weaving, by means of hand-looms, 13 carr: 
on in most castricts In 1901 nearly a mullion 
persons were dependent on weaving, 140,000 on 

inning and 186,000 on cleaning pane 


8 »?P 

ginning, but during the last decade 
industries have been on the decrease. The 
largest ah mie A th creer ernie ba 
there are Ooms, con 
fined almost entirely to the distnct ot eases 
where the famous kynbob brocadeis made. Em- 
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broidery is manufactured in Lucknow, where the 
noted chikan work of silk on cotton or muslin 
is produced, and in Benares, where gold and 
silver work on velvet, silk, crepe and sarsenet 
obtains. The glass industry 1s important m 
some districts, Benares and Moradabad are 
noted for their lacquered brass work, porcelain 
is manufactured at Ghazipur, and other indus- 
tries are those of paper-1aahing (Lucknow) dye- 
ing, leather-work and fireworks The chief 
centre of European and Indian industry 1s Cawn- 
pore, which, situated m most advantageous 
position on the Ganges, possesses tanneries, 
cotton, woollen, jute and other mills, which have 
a large and ever increasing output (the woollen 
mili is the largest in India) There are cotton 
factories at Aligarh (famous for its locks), Meerut 
and Bareilly, Mirzapur (which produces also 
excellent carpets), Hardo1 and Hathras have 
cotton mills Excellent furniture 1s made a' 
Bareilly, at Allahabad there are stone works, 
at Rosa there 1 a large English distillery. 
with patent stull 


The largest trade centres are Cawnpore. 
Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut. 
Aligarh, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Tarukhabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saharanpur, 
Muzufarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipur, Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur. 


Administration. 


The Province was until tne close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
Underthe Reform Scheme the Provinc was 
raised to the status of a Governor in Council, 
the Governor being assisted by two members 
of the Executive Countil in charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Munsters im 
chatge of th> Transferred Subjects The 
medium for the transactisn of public bus: 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con: 
sista of five Secretaries and five Under-Secre 
taries, The Chief Secretary is in charge of the 
Revenue, eee pe General Administra- 
tion, Political and Forest Departments , another 
Secretary attends to the Medical, Judicial, 
Police, Educational and Sanitation Depart- 
ments, whilst a third looks to the local Self- 
Government, Financial, Muniwuipal, Miscel- 
laneous and Beparate Revenue Departments 
The other two Secretaries belong to the Public 
Works Department, and are also Chief Engi- 
heers, one of whom deals with Irrigation, and 
the other with Roads and Buildings Govern- 


ment ds the cold weather, October to April, 
in ow and Allahabad, mostly mn Lucknow, 
where the Secretariat usually remains 
Yhe Governor and the Secretariat spend 


the hot weather in Naini Tal, but durmg 
the monsoon the Governor tours the 
lains, as he does also in the cold weather 
he Board of Revenue is the highest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, and it bas im- 
nt executive duties, bemg thé chief revenue 
authority in the Provinces. There are forty- 
eight 3B districts, thirty-six m Agra and 
twelvein Oudh, average area 2,000 square 
miles and average population a million 
h District fa in charge of a District 
termed a Collector and in 


Officer, 
Agra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oudb and. 
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Kumaon, who 18 an Indian Civilan. The 
Districts are grouped together in Divisions 
under a Commussioner. There are ten Divisions, 
having an average area of nearly 12,000 square 
miles anda population of from 5to 6 millions. 
The Districts are sub-divided imto ¢tahetls, 
with an average area of 500 square mules 
and a population of 220900 Each Tahew 
is 10 Charge of a Tahsddar, who 18 responsble 
for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers Tahsus are divided 
into parganas which are units of importance 
in the settlement of Jand revenue Sub 
ordmate to the Tahsiddars are kanungos, of 
whom there are, On an average, three to a tahsii. 
These officials supervise the work of the 
patwaris, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a lnk direct between the vul- 
lagersand Government For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division consisting of one or moré 
tahede, as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilans (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors). or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates) Th. Commissioner 
of the Bareilly and Kumaon Divisions are Politi- 
cal Agents for the Native States of Rampur and 
Tehri respectively and the Commussioner of 
Benares is the Political Agent for Benares State. 


Justice. 


Justice is administered by the High 
Court in the Province of Agra, and the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner, m Oudh, 
which are the final appellate authorities in both 
criminal and eivil cases ‘Lhe former, which 
consists of a Chief Justice and six premanent 
and two temporary puisne Judges, three of 
whom are Indians, sits at Allahabad, and 
the latter, represented by a Judicia: Commis- 
sioner and two Additional Commussioners, one 
of whom 18 an Indian, sits always in Lucknow. 
There are 31 posts (241n Agra and 71in Oudh) 
of District and Sessions Judges of which 8 are 
held bv Indians not belonging to the ICS as 
‘hey have been hsted to the provincial service 
ind the bar They have both  onginal 
ind appellate jurisdiction mm civ and crimie 
nal cases, and occasional appellate juriadiction mn 
rent cases, but District Officers and their assis- 
‘ants, includ ng Zahsiddars, preside in both 
‘in the capacity of Magistrates) criminal 
and rent and revenue courts, and dispose 
of a good deal of the work. In Kumaon, the 
“,olomissioner is a High Court Judge in Civil 
ases and a Distnct Judge in cases, 
‘pn the larger Cantonments, the Cantonment 
Viagistrates have limited powers as Judges of 
a Small Cause Court and also as Magistrates 
There are also Subordinate Judges, Judges 
ai Small Cause Courts and Munsifs, who 
dispose of a large number of small 
ivll suits, bemg specially empowered 
in some cases, to decide suits up to Ra. 2,000, 
but generally they take cases up to Ra. 1,000, 
whilst Subordinate Judges hear cases up to 
Rs 5,000, Appeals from Munsifs and Subor- 
dinate Judges go to the District Judges, 
Small Cause Court Judges try suits to 
value of Rs 2000. There are also H 
Mansifs, limited to Re. 200 suits, and 
Munsifs, whose jurisdiction is fixed at Rs. 20, 
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Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government is exercised by means 
of Distnct and Municipal Boards, the former 
levying local rates on land-owners ; the 
latter deriving their revenue from  octtol 
and other forms of taxation. The aim 
was .0 abolish octror, but Indian opinion 1 
reacting on this decision, because it imterfere: 
witr through trade All the principal Boards 
now have »0.-0ffi ial Chairman, with an Ex- 
ecutive Officer who 18 directly responsible tc 
the Board in al] matters. 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department fs divided 
into the Roads and Buildings  brancl 
end the Irngation branch, each of whic 
i» admimistered by a Chief Engimeer, who i 
al-o a secretary to Gcvernment. The Pro 
vinces are divided into circles and divi ions 
both for roads and buildimgs, and for irrigation 
purposes Each circle isin charge of a Super 
intending Engmeer, and each division Ib 1 
charge ofan Lxecutive Engincer [he whok 
of the irrigation works constructed o1 main 
tained by Government are in charge of the Irn 
gation Department, nearly all metalled roads 
and also bridges on second-class roads, and gener 
ally, all works costing more than Rs 1,000, ex 
cept in Municipalities, are in ¢harge of the 
Buildings and Roads Department Under 
Public Works there 1s now a separate ardi 
canal branch of the Jingation Department under 
a separate Chief Lngineer with a full stu 
distinct from thit of the running canals Thi 
Sarda canal 1s a project of first rate Impoitance 
and 1s under constiuction It will introduc 
Irrigation jato most of the districts of Oudh 


Police. 


The Police Force 1s divided into District 
and Railway Police and 1s admunistered 
by an Inspector-General, with five Deputies, ane 
of whom is mcharge of Railways, and two 
Assistants, forty-nine District Supermtendents, 
two Railway Suverintendents and thirty Ae- 
sistant Superintendents There is a Police 
Traming School at Moradabad. There is a 
local C, I. D, forming a separate detective de- 
partment, under a Deputy Inspector-General 
with an aasistant There is an armed police 
specially recruited, and armed with the Martin) 
Rifle. The admunistration of the Jail Depart 
ment 1s in charge of an Inspector-General of 
Prisons, who 15 a member cf the Indian Medica) 


Service, 
Education. 

Education is in part wholly State-maim- 
tained: and partly by means of grante-in aid 
Great advance has been made by the institution 
of not less than four Universities three of which 
are new These are the Benares, Hindu Uni- 
versity, the Lucknow University, the Aligarh 
Moslem University in addition to the old 
university of Allahadbad The Muir Centril 
College has been merged 1a the Allahabad Uni 
versity and the Canning Coles Lucknow, has 

uc 


been similarly merged in the know Univer- 
sity. The Queen’s College, Benares, has becn 
reduced to the status of an Intermediate Collece, 


There 1s a Government Engineering College at, 
on College ere are aided 


Roorkee (Thomas 
Collegesin Lucknow (Reid Christian College), 


Sr 


and (Isabella Thoburn. College), agra (St. 
John’s), Gorakpur, wipore and Meerut. 
In Lucknow there is the  Martimerce 
school, an entirely independent institutjon, 
for Luiopean and Anglo-Indian  childrén, 
and there is a Girls’ Martiniere connected watl 
it, whilst in the Hull-Stations, Nami-Tal and 
Mussoorie, there are many excellent private 
scholastic institutions for Eurdpean boys and 
girls, which are attended by students from all 
over India. Government maimtam ‘lraming 
Colleges, for teachers in Lucknow and Allaha- 


‘bad, an Art Crafts and an Industrial School 


in Lucknow, and an Agricultural College at 
Cawnpore Public Schools are almost entirely 
maintained by the District and Municipal Boards 
and primary education is almost entirely in 
ther hands. The position of the Province in 
regard to Education is fully described under 
the head Education and im the tables at- 
taehed thereto (y. 2 ) 


The principal educational institutions are :— 
The Mahomedan University, Aligarh 

The Hindu (Benares) University, Benares. 
St. John’s College, Agra. 

Queen’s College, Benares. 

Agra College. 

Reid Christian College, Lucknow. 

Meerut College, 

Woodstock College, Mussoorie. ’ 
Bareuly College 

Christian College, Allahabad. 

Christ Church College, Cawnpore, 
isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, 
Thomason College, Roorkee. 

King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 


Medical. 


The Medical Department is in charge o 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. 
A Civil Surgeon 1s in charge and 1s 
responsible for the medical work of each dis- 
trict, and in a few of the larger stations he has 
an assistant. In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Almora) Medical Officers in military employ 
hold collateral civil charge. There are eighty- 
three Assistant Surgeons in charge of import- 
ant dispensaries and a large number of Indian 
hospital assistants. Lady doctors and female 
hospital assistants visit purda nashin women 
m ther own homes and much good work is 
done in this manner. 


The best equipped hospitals for Indign pa- 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, Kang 
Gearge’s Hospital and the Balrampur Fospital 
at Lucknow. ‘The Ramsay Hospital for Kuro- 
peans at Naini Tal is a first class instutution and 
there are also the Lady Dufferin Hospitals 
King George's Medical College is ona of the 
best equipped in the country, with a staff of 
highly efficient professors, and the hospital 
is the first m the Provinces. There 19 an 
X-Ray Institute at. Dehra Dun, where valu- 
able research work has béen ¢ 
and there are ‘danatdria for Britizh soldier 
in the Hills. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


AS expaited in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Reform Act of 1919, 
the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change. The Provinces are for all 
practical purposes financially independent of the Government of India, subject toa fixed annual 
contribution, which it is intended shall be gradually reduced to vanishing point when the position 
of the Central Government permits. As the finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
importance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages :— 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1923-24, 
Principal Heade of Revenue. 


Bs. 

Taxes on Income 
Land Revenre 6,88, 77,000 
Excise - 1, 50,00,000 
Stamps ae 2,01,60,000 
Forest 2s 81,31,000 
Registration 13,00,000 

Total ”11,34,58,000 

Railways. 
Subsidised Companies 65,000 
Irrigation. 


Works for which capital accounts are kept— 
(1) Productive Works— 
Net receipts oe oe 94,64,500 





(2) Un-productive Works— 
Net receipts #,22,600 
Total, net receipts ive 95, 87,000 
Works for which no capital aecounts are kept .. 23,090 





Total Irrigation .. 96,10,000 





Debt Services. 
Intcreat 16, 49,000 
Total 16,49,0C0 
Civil Administration. 

Administration of Justice 10,10,000 
Jails and Convict Settlements 5,36,800 
Police ee ee 1,91,000 
Education - 0 9, 20,000 
Medical a = 67,000 
Public Health es - 1,48,600 
ee ie 5,94,000 

Industries -6 e6 89,000 
Misocellancous Departments 47,000 
Totul 37,038, £00 


Bulliings, Roads and Miscellaneous Public Improvementsa— 
Clvil ‘orks 66 ee ae ee oe <«¢ ee 9,156,000 


-8,15,000 
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Miscellaneous, 


Lransfers from Famine Insurance Fund 
 eceipte in aid of su nuation .. 
Stationery and Print ‘ 
Miscellaneous .. 


Total 
Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincia] Governments 


Total Revenue 
Debt, deposits and advances :— 


(4) Loans between the Central and Provincial Governments, . 
(b) Loans and advances by the Provincial adie 
(c) Famine Insurance Fund ‘ 
(4) Deposits of Sinking Funds for Provincial Loans .. 


Total 


Total receipts 
Opening Balance 


Grand Tota 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOR 1923-24. 
Direct demands on the Revenues. 


Taxes on Income és 
Land cabanas ae - ee 

mops ee ee ee ee 
Foresta . se os se 
Registration 


e ee ee se oe 


® J 
s ee e¢ fe 
ee ee 

e 


ee es ee a ee ee 


Total 


Rarlway Revenue Account. 


Subsidised companies .. ‘ we is 


Miscellaneous railway expenditure “a 


Total 


Irrigation Revenue account. 


Works for which capital accounts are kept— 
Interest on debt - 
Miscellaneous urigation expenditure - 


Tota] 


Irrigation Capital cccount (charged to revenue). 


Construction of Irrigation Works— 
A. Financed from Famune Insurance Grant <i Ge 


B. Financed from ordinary revenues... <a “ se 
Total 

Debt Services. 
Interest on ordinary debt... = es ee ee es oe 
Sinking Fund .. 02045 ost ieteltelts 
Total 


ae 


11, 31,000 
18,63,000 


Ni 
18,12, 68,400 
1,01,39, 700 


52.12.8300 
8,1 8,000 


1,88, 39,000 
15,01,22,400 
9404.054 


15,95,26,454 


Nil. 

82,29, 610 
6,39,000 
3,18,800 

49,46,590 
4,49,200 


1,45,77,700 





65,51,000 
2" 45,500 


57,956,500 





6,81,000 
Nil, 


SIRS cco Oe 


6,81,000 





23, 28,100 
90,000 


26,23,100 


% 
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Civil Administration. 


General Administration ‘e bee Ae -s ae 
Administration of Justice .. ee es a ae 
Jails and Convicts a ate a 
Po lice se eae 
Scientific Departments: 

Education 
Medical 
Public Health . 

Agriculture ‘ 

Industries oa bs 

Miscellaneous Departments ei “ 

Exchange a6 rr ee 


I Total 


Buildings, Roads ind Miscellaneous Public Improvements. 
Civil Works te ) ee e¢ es ee ee ee ee e 
Total 


Miscellaneous. 
Famine Relief and Insurance— 


A—Famine Relief .. - a's a4 

B—Transfers to Famine Insurance ‘Fund i o% ss 
Superannuation allowances and pensions . sis ia 
Stationery and Printing aa gs ia a a a es ss 
Miscellaneous .. a. ss a ait ie ae Me 3 Sd 


Tctal 
Expenditure fn England— 
Secretary of State we sits oe = 
High Commiasioner is a a6 a 


Contributions and assignments. 


Contribution to the Central Government .. ei at ‘ 
Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central a Provincial Governments. 
Total 


Irrigation and other capital not charged to revenue. 


a) Construction of ieee works 
(b) Forestoutlay .. : 


Total 


Debt, Deposits and ad vances— 
(a) Loans and advances by the Provincial Government as 
") Loans between the Central and Provincial us un 
{c) Civil Contingencies Fund... ee é 
‘s Famine Insurance Fund Se és fa a 
Civil Works. 
60 A. Other Provinc'al Works not charged to revenue 


Total 


Total, disbursements 
Olosing balance 


Grand Total 


Rs. 


1,34,45,200 
"66 ’09, "900 
36, "62, 600 
1,61,92, 34.0 
1.64 18,424 
25,15,200 
13,29,7 0 
24,59,800 
2,24, 900 
Nil. 


6,40, 48,179 


we 


74, 15,649 
74,15,849 


25,700 
32, 43,300 
51,96,500 
13, 41,800 

4.6 3,600 


1,02,70,800 


ages, 


24,000 
21,02, 780 


2,40,00,000 
Nil. 


2,40,00,000 


98,06,+00 
Nil, 


76,39,000 


14,80,08,088 
1,05,2«,368 


15,95,26,454 
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LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THR NORTH- 


Administration. 


Governor.— His Excellency Sir William Marries, 
K 0.1 B, (1921) 


Private Secretary ~Ma,orR C B Wiliams 
Ardes-de-Camp.—Captain h E. Pickering and 
Captain T. K Jones 
EXEOUTIVF COUNQI, 
ane Hanible Mr. 8. P. O’Donnell, CST, CIEL 


the Hon’ble Raja Sir Muhammad Al 
Muhammad Khan, KHAN BAHADUR KCSI 
hOIE 


MINISTLRS 
The Hon’ble Rai Rajeshwar Bal, B 4,08 F 
The Hon’ble Lieut Nawab Muhammad Ahmad 
Said Khan, O18., MBE. 
SEORETARIAT, 


Chief Secretary to Government, G. B. Lambert, 
I.0,8. 


Financial Secretary to Government, E. A. H 
Blunt, 0 B R., 1.0.8, 


Revenue and sudiial Secretary, H. 8 Crosth 
waite, C8, 


Secretary to Government Public Works Dept: 
(Buildings & Roads, & Railways), A C 
Verrieres, 0.1 E, 

MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS. 


Opium Agent, Ghazipur, C E. Wild. 


Chief Conservator of Forests, H.G. Billson, F.0 8. 


Director of Public Instruction, Sir C. F. de la 
F ose, 
Inspector-General of Polwe, L. M, Kaye. 


A. W. BR. Cochrane, W.8., FB C.8 , 1.M.8. 


Sanitary Commissioner, Major Cuthbert Linds1y 
Dunn. 


Inspector-General of Registracion, Rai Sahib 
Brij Lal. 
Commissioner of Excise, T. Gibb. 


Accountant-General, Dewan Bahadur Jnan Saran 
Uhakrabaf ti, MA 3 Ph.D., F R,A B, 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-Col. J. M 
oolley, 


Postmaster-General, H. §. BR. Pilkington, O15, 


M.Y.0. 
Director of Agriculture H. M, Leake, ud, 


WESTERN PROVINCES. 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., G.0.B, .. 


The Right Hon. the Governor-General 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lurd 
Auckland). 


[ C. Robertson ee 


The Right Hon. the Governor-Gerera 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenborough), 


Sir G. BR. Clerk, KO.B... 
James Thomson. Died at Bareilly. 
A. W. Begbie, In charge .. 
J. BR. Colvin. Died at Agra 
I. A. Reade, In charge .. a 


Colonel H. Fraser, © B., Chief Commis- 
sioner, N.-W. Provinces. 


The Right Hon. the Governor Generai 
administermg the N.-W. Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 


Sir G. F. Edmonstonue a8 a 
R. Money, In charge - as - 
The Hon. Edmund Drummond .. a 
Sir William Mur, K C.S.1... 


Sir John Strachey, K.C.8.1... 
Sir George Couper, Bart , 0.B. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS 
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1836 
1838 


1840 
1842 


1813 
1848 
1858 
1853 
1857 
1857 


1858 


1859 
1863 
1863 
1868 
1874 
1876 


OF THR NORTH- 


WESTERN PROVINCES AND CHIEF COMMIS- 


SIONERS OF OUDH. 


Sir George Couper, Bart, 0.B., K.0.8.1. 
Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K.0.B. .. 

Sir Auckland Colvin, K C.M.G., 0.1.3, 
Sir Chas. H. T. Crosthwaite, K.C.8.1. 
Alan Cadell (Officiating) 


| Sir Antony P. MacDonnell, K.0.8.1. (a) .. 
| Sir J J. D. LaTouche, K.0.8.1, .. 


1877 
1882 
1887 
1892 
1896 
1895 
19C 1 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDonnell. 
Inspector-General of Cwwil Hospials, - -COl TrEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE UNITED 


PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OUDE. 
Sir J. J. D. LaTouche, E 0.8.1. 
Sir J, P. Hewett, K.0.8.1., O.1.E. .. es 
L. A. S. Porter, 0.8 1.(Ofictatung).. .. 
Sir J. 8. Meston, K.0.8.1. ve 
Sir Harcourt Butler, K.OSL, OLE. 


1902 
1907 
1912 
1912 
1918 


GOVEENOR OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


sir Harcourt Butler, K.0 s£., 0.1.2. 
Sir William Marris, K.0,1.2. 


1920 
1023 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT: 


The Hon'ble Mr. Michael Keane, C.1.8., 1.¢.8. 


DEPUTY PRESIDENT * 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Kharagjit Misra, M.A., LL.B. 
ELECTED MEMBERS, 


Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Agra City (non-Mubammadan Urban) .. 
Cawnpore City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Allahabad City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Lucknow City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Benares City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Bareilly City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Meerut-cum-Aligarh (non-Mubammadan Urban) 


Moradabad-cum-Shahjahanpur (non-Muham- 
madan Urban) 
Dehra Dun district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 


Saharanpur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Muzafarnagar district | (non-Nuhammadan 


Meerut district (North) (non-Muhammadan 
Merrut district (South) (non-Muhammadan 
pulandahabe district (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Bulandshahr district (West) (non-Muhammadan 
ia district (East) (on-Muhammadan 
Aligarh district (West) (non-Muhammadan 


Mitte district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Agra district (non-Muhammadan Rura)) 
Mainpuri district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Etah district (aon-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bareilly district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 
Blijnor district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Budaun district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Moradabad district (aon-Muhammadan Rura)), 
Shajahanpur district (non-Muhammadan 


Rural), 
Pilibhit district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Jhansi district (non~Muhammadan Rural) 
Jalaun district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Hamirpur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Banda district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Farrukhabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Etawah district (non-Muhammadan Rural) .. 


Cawnpore district (non-Muhammadan Rural)... - 


Name. 


Pandit Govind Sahai Sharma, Bar.-ai-Law. 
Babu Narayan Prasad Arora, B.A. 

Babu Sangam Lal, M.A., LL.B., Vakil. 

Babu Mohan Lal Saksena, B.Sc., LL.B. 
Babu Damodar Das, B.A, 

Thakur Moti Singh, B.A., LL.B, 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sita Ram, M.A., LL.B. 
Babu Bhagwati Sahai Bedar. 


Thakur Manjit Singh Rathor, B.A. 
2nd-Lt. Chaudhri Balwant Singh. 
Rai Jagdish Prasad Sahib 


Chaudhri Jaswant Singh. 

Chaudhri Sheoraj Singh, 

Pandit Nanak Chand, M.A., LL.B. : 
Lala Babu Lal, B.8c., LL.B, 

Thakur Raj Kumar Singh. 

Thakur Lakshmi Raj Singh. 


Rai Bahadur Babu Ram Nath Bhargava. 

Rai Sahib Munshi Amba Prasad. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Kharagjit Misra, M.A., LL B, 
Raja Surya Pal Singh 

Lala Dhakan Lal. 

Babu Nemi Saran, B.Sc., LL.B. 

Chaudhri Badan Singh 

Chaudhri Sardar Singh. 

Thakur Sadho Singh, B.A. 


Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra, 

Pandit Bhagwat Narayan Bhargava, B.A. 
Pandit Jhanni La] Pande, B.4., LL.B, 

Thakur Har Prasad Singh, 

Thakur Keshava Chandra Singh, Chaudhri, 


M.Sc., EL. B. 
Licut. Raja Durga Narayan Singh. 
Licut. Raja Hukm Tej Pratap Singh. 
Rai Bahadur Pandit Bal-Bhadra Prasad Tiwari, 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented, 


‘katehpur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
Allahabad district (non-Muhammadan Rura) 
Benares district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mirzapur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Jaunpur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Ghazipur district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Ballia district (non-Muhammadan Rura)) 
Goran district (Wcst) (non-Muhammadan 
Geral nna district (East) (non-Muhammadan 


Rural). 
Basti district (ton-Muhammadan Rural) 


Azamgarh district (non Muhammadan Rural).. 
Naini Tal district (non Muhammadan Rural) . 
Almora district (non-Muhamimadan Rutal 
Garhwal distnct (non-Muhanmadan Ruial) 
Lucknow district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Unao district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Rac Bareh district (non-Muhammadan Rura)) 
Sitapur distinct (non-Muhammadan Ruru)) 
Hardoi district (non-Wuhammadan Rutal) 
Kher1 distnet (aon-Muhammadan Rural) 
Fyzabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Gonda district (on Muhammadan Rural) 
Bahraich district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Sultan pur distiict (on-Muhammadan Rural) 
Partabgarh district (non-Muhammadan Rurtl) 
Allahabad-cum-Benarcs (Muhammadan Urban) 
Lucknow-cum-Cawnpore (Mubammadan Urb mw) 


ee say Meerut-cum-Ahgarh (Muhimmadan 

rban 

Bareilly and Shahjahanpur-cum-Moradabad 
(Muhammadan Urban) 

Dehra Dun district (Wuhammadan Rural) 


Saharanpur district (Muhammadan Rural) 
Meerut distrut (Mubammadan Rural) 
Muzafarnagar district (Muhammadan Rural) . 
Biynor district (Muhammadan Rural) 


Ahgarh, Muttra and Agra distmcutsy (Muham 
madan Rural) 
Mampun, &tah and Farrukhabad districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 
districts 


Etawah, Cawnpore and Fatchpui 
(Muhammadan Rural) 

Jhansi division (Muhammadan Rural) .. ae 

Allahabad, Jaunpur and Mirzapur districts 
(Muhammadan Rural) 

Benares, Ghazipur, Balha and Azamgarh dis- 


tricts (Muhammadan Rural) 
Gorakhpur district (Muhammadan Rura]) 


Basti district (Muhammadan Rural) 


Name, 


Pandit 8ri Krishna Dutt Pahwal. 

Babu Parsidh Narayan Anid, 

Pandit Yayna Narayanupadhya, MW A., LL B,LT. 

Pandit Raja Ramj.. 

Raja Sri Krishna Dutt Dube 

Babu Necp Narayan Roy, B A., LL.B, 

Thakur Hanuman Sinch 

2nd Lt Sahibzada Ravi Piatap Narayan Singh, 
Ral Bahadur 

Raja Indrajit Pratab Bahadur Sahi. 

Bhaja Hanumat Prasad S.ngh. 

Pandit Baiynath Misra, B A , LL.B, 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, B.4 , LL B 

Pandit Har Govind Pant, B 4. LI B. 

Mr. Mukand Lal, BA (OXEN ) 

Babu Ram Chandra Sinha, B Se, 

Raja Shankar Sahat, 

Dr Ju haran Nath Wista, M A, LL D 

Kunwar Rajendra Singh 

Rai Bahadur Thakur Mashal Sinch. 

Babu Sita Ram, BA, LLB 

Kunwar krishna Pritap Singh. 

Babu Bindeshri Prasad 

Thakur Hukum Singh, B A., LL.B, 

Kunwar Surendra Pratap Sal. 

Rat Bahadur Babu Shankar Dayal, B 4., LL 8, 

Mr. Muhimmad Zahur Ahmad 

Dr Muhammad Naim Ansari, L MS, 

Mr Muhammad Aslam Safi. 


Maulv: Zahur-ud-Din, B A. LLB. 


Rao Abdul Hameed khan. 

Maulv1 Shahab-ud-Din, B A., LT B. 

Lieut, Nawab Jamshed Ali Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Kunwar Inayat Ali Lhan, 

Khan Bahadnr Chaudhri Amir Hasan Khan. 

Maulvi1 Obaidal Rahman Khan. 

Dr Zia-ud-Din Ahmad, ¢ 1.E., M A, (Cantab), 
Ph D (Cottingen), D.sc. 

Hafiz Hidayat Husain, B A, 

Mr. Masud-uz-Zaman, 

Nawabzada Muhammad Yusuf, 


Khan Bahadur Shah Badre Alam, 


Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ismail. 
Maulvi Abdul Hakim, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B. 
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Body, Association or ( onstituency 
represented 


Moradabad (North) (Wuhimmaden R tral) 
Moradabad (South) (Wuhammadan Rural) 
Budaun district (Muhammadan Rural) 

Sh vhjahanpur district (Muhammadan Rural) 


Bareilly district (Wuhamimadan Rural) 


ee division-cum-Pibbhit (Muhammadan 

Rural). 

Gonda and Bahraich districts (Wuhammadan 
Rural)- 

Khen and Sitapur distucts (Muhamimadan 
Rural). 

Hardo1, Lucknow and Unao districts (Muham- 
madan Rural) 

Fyzahad and Bara Banki distmcts (Muham- 
madan Rural). 

Sultanpur, Partabearh and Rac Bareli districts 
(Muhammadan Rural), 

European ‘ 


Agra Landholders (North) a us ns 
Agra Landholders (South) 


Taluqdars 


Upper India Chambcro Commerce. 


United Provinces Chawhci of Commaeice 
Allahabad University... 


f Sir Thomas Smith, Kt., V.D. 


Name. 


Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan. 
Saijed Muhammad Ashig Husain. 
Khan Bahadur Maulv: Fasrezrh-ud-Din. 


Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Faz]-ur- 
Rahman Khan, B.A , LLB. 
Khan Bahadur Hakim Mahbub Ah Khan. 


Mr. Ashiq Husain Mirza. 

Khan Sahib Munshi Siddiq Ahmad, 

Qazi Habib Ashraf, 

Licut. Shaikh Sahhid Husain, MA ,LLB, 0.BE. 

Khan Bahadur Chaudhri Muhammad 
Rashid-ud- Din Ashraf. 

Shaikh Abdus Samad Ansari. 


Mr St. George H. 8. Jackson. 

Vacant, 

Raia Ragho Prasad Narayan Singh Rai Baha- 
dur 


( Lala Mathura Prasad-Mehrofra, B.A. 


Raja Shambhu Dayal. 
Jieut. Shaikh mtiaz Rasul Khan 
Thakur Jagannath Bakhsh Singh. 


| Mr. Tracy Gavin Jones. 


Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramayit Singh, B.4, LU.R. 


Dr. Ganesh Prasad, D Se. 


NOMINAT] D IEMBr RS 


Mr. G. B Lambert, 0$1,1C%., 


Mr L.A H. Blunt, c1r,oOBE ‘CS 
Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, C.1D,01F,ICs 


Mr.@ B F. Mur, 1.08. 
Mr A.C. Verrieres, CIT 
Mr. C. E.D Peters, 106 
Mr. J BR. W. Bennett, 1¢8 


Mr S.H. Fremantle, c51,01Fr,VD. 1.4 


Mr. R. Burn, ¢ 8.1, 105. 

Mr, W. 8. Cassels, 0.B.E. I C.8. 
Mr. A G. P Pullan, 1.¢.5. 

Mr. H G. Billson. 

Mr, A. D. Ashdown, 1.?,s. 
Lieut.-Col R. F. Baird, 1 6 
Mr. A, H. Maogkenzie, M 4 , BSc. 
Mr. &@. Clarks, F.10., FL S. 


aja Muhammad E’Jaz Rasul Khan, C 8.1. 


Raja Bnj Narayan Bahadur, Rai. 


Mr, H. C. Desanges, Barrigter-at- Law, 


Mr, H. David. 
Babu Khsem Chanj. 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab, or land uf the five rivers, is so ' 
called from the five rivers by which it is en-. 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beas and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
West Frontier Province and the Native State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of Bnmtish India north of Sind 
and Rajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
Its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 

uare miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,587 trans- 
frontier Baluchis) that is to say, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 

ea and 380,900 souls respectively. ‘The total 
populat.on of the Province in 121, including 
Delra and the Baloch tribes on the border of the 
Dehra Ghazi Khan District was 25,101,060 of 
whon, 4,416,036 were in the Indian States. 


Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
the extrome south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions. The Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
with a scanty pupulation living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets. The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
indi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
ts physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta 7 Aik eta closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hills and including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
tract. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
ath some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
ted portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost wholly 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
some 36,000 square miles with a population 
of 10} millions. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
is shar eld so far sufficient that cultivation 
is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 
in the rainfall involves distress, if not actual 
famine, Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritaar, and the Arg 
tion In comparizon with the western Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu: 
latlon of a little over six millions. The rain: 


fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south; 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is only 
possible with the aid of artificial Irrigation or 
upon the low-lying river-banks left moirt by 
the retreating floods. In this very eircum- 
stance, these tracts find their scarcity against 
famine, for there cultivation is almo3t iInde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which meang 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grasr. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
oceurs so seldom that the crops may be said 
never to fail trom this cause. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals which now 
challenge the title of the eastern plaing as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns in the western area. 
Owing to its geographical position, its scant 

rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to | 

wide expanse of unfilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, is scorchingly hot, and in the winter 
sharp frosts are common. But the bright 
sun and Invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 


States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
cp the Political charge of the Punjab Govern- ° 
ment. In 1921, howeyer, the thirtern most. 
important States, Including Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
Tind and Nabba, were formed into a separate 
** Punjab States Agency”™ under the cootrol 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States. The only States remainingin the charge 
of the Punjab Government, are the Simla 
Hull States, for which the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three small 
States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Palandé« 
and Dujana, which are supervised by the ' 
Commissioner of Ambala. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one half is Maho- 
medan, three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh. Socially the landed classes stand high 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. poy 
speaking, one half the Jats are Mahomedan; 
one-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided over the five divisions of the province. 
Next in importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half. The ma- 
jority of them are Mahomedans by religion, 
about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
p provide many of the best reeruits for the 
ndian Army. In fact all the icultural 
classes of the Punjab, except in the south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
tothe appeal for recruits In the great war and 
the province's contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men tothe main power of the Empire 
speaks for itsulf. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorped 
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into that tribe. There are many minor agri: 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshis), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Khatrts, Aroras and Banias) and 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas). and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele: 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Dera Ghazi Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
MianwWali districte. Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged ip horse- 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 


Languages. 


The main language of the province is Pun” 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjab] may be classed 
a8 a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndl, and is spoken in the north and west. 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which includes Hindustani, Urdu 
the age language of the towns) and other 

indi; Western Pahari, which is spoken in 
the hill tracts; and Rajasthani, the language 
of Rajputana. Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
Tibeto-Burman languages are used by smal] 
proportions of the population. 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province, affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 56 per cent. of the population. It 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors. 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
diatricts is Government property, the remain- 
Ing five-sixths belonging to private owners. 
But a large part of the Government land is 
go situa that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation. Thus 
the Lower Chenab Canal rrigates nearly 
2,000,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land and the Lower Jhelum Canal, 400,000 
acres, and the Lower Bari Dosb Canal, 
when the colonisation scheme is completed, 
will add 1,580,000 acres to this total. 
Large areas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
8,700 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
ls the most important and the reales do 
of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area, Next in importance to wheat 
is gram. Other important staples are barley, 
rice, millets, maize, ollseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. Cotton Is 
grown generally throughout the province. On 
the Canal irrigated areas the Cotton grown is 
chiefly American but elzewhere it {s the short 
stapled variety, known as ‘ Bengals.’ The 
country being preponderantly agricultural, a 
considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in its live-stock. Large profits are 
derived from the cattie and dairy traies and wool 
is a staple product in the south west in Kula and 
Kangra and ed rare the plains generally. 
The hee 
jmporfant industry 


hides and akins is alap an Trriga 
of the Police and Educational Departments 
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Industries, 


The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
building being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Shahpur and Mianwali districts with an output 
of about 75,000 tons a year, and gold washing 
is carried on in most of the rivers not without 
remunerative results. Fron and copper ores 
are plentiful but difficulties of carriage and the 
absence of fue] have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The ab is not a large 
manufacturing country, the total number 
factories being only 429 (viz., 257 cotton ginning, 
cleaning and pressing factories, 25 rice and flour 
mills, 25 iron works, 16 ice factories, 6 
tea plantation works, 88 miscellaneous factories 
and mills, 12 railway workshops, 4 cotton 
spinning and weaving mills, and one woollen 
mill), These cotton spinning and weaving 
mills and the woollen mill were only recently 
established. Cotton weaving as a domestic 
industry is carried on by means of hand looms 
in nearly every village. The Salvation Army 
and the five Government Weaving Schools have 
shown considerable enterprise in improving 
the hand-weaving industry. Blankets and 
woollen rugs are also produced in considerable 
quantities and the carpets of Amritsar are fam- 
ous, Silk weaving is also carried on and the 
workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and earthen- 
ware ate fairly numerous and ivory carving 
1s carried on at Amritsar and in the Patiala 
State and Muzaffargarh District. Mineral Oil 
is being extracted and refined in the Attock 
District and a cement industry has been started 


Administration. 


Prior to the passing of the Indian Reform 
Act of 1919 the system of administration was 
that of a Licutenant-Governor, drawn from the 
ranks of the Indian Civil Service. Under that 
Act the Province was raised to the status of 
a& Governorship, with an Executive Council 
and Ministers, the Governorin Council being 
in charge of the Reserved Subjects and the Go- 
vernor with his Ministers of the Transferred 
Subjects. The general system of provincial 
administration under this scheme is sfetched 
in the section Provincial Governmenis (g. 2.) 
where is alao given a list of the Reserved and 
Transferred Subjects. Associated with the 
Governor and the Council and Ministers Is an 
enlarged Legislative Council, with wide powers, 
whose scope and authority are given under 
the Legislative Councils (¢. v.), the system 
being common to all the major Provinces. 
The business of Government is carried 
on through the usual Secretariat which 
consists of four Secretaries, designated (1) 
Chief, (2) Home, (3) Financial Secretaries and 
Secretary, Transferred Departments and 
three Under-Seoretaries. The post of Revenue 
Secretary has been held in abeyance temporarily 
and the work hitherto done by that officer has 
been transferred to the Financial Commissioners 
who have been designated Secretaries to Govern- 
ment in the Revenue and Development Depart- 
ments. In the Public Works Department, there 
are also three Secretaries (Chief Engineers), 
one jin the Buildings and Roads Branch and 
two in the tion Branch. The heads 
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are also Under Secretariis to Governmnt 
The Government spends the winter in Lahore 
and the summer (from the middle of May to 
the middle of October) in Simla Under 
the Governor, the province is adminia- 
tered by five Commissioners (for Am 
bala, Jullunder, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners—29 in number—each of 
whom js in charge of a district 


The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com 
missioners (who sare the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenve 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Ward ), 
the three Chief Engincers, {he Inspector General 
of Police the Director of Public Instruction 
the Inspector General of Prisons the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Sanitary Com 
missioner, the Conservator of Yerests the 
Director of Agriculture and Industrica the 
Inspector General of Registration, the Registrar 
of Co operative Credit Soc ties and Toint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer 


Justice 


The administration of tustice ts entrusted 
to a High Court which 1s the final appellate 
authority in civil and criminal cascs, and has 
powers of original criminal junsdiction in cas 
where European British subjects are chargid 
with serious Offences and original civil juris 
diction in special cases The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
BIX Nuisne judges (either Civilians or barristers) 
an! four gdditional judges Subordinate to thc 
Hig 1 Court are the Distnct and Sessions 
Judzes (22 in number) each of whom exercises 
civil and crimiial jurisdiction in a civil and 
sessions division comprising One or more 
districts In districts m which the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation 1s in force the Deputy Com 
missioner on the finding of a Council of Elder 
Jirga) May pass sentence up to four years 
mprisonment 


Local Self-Government. 


Locil Self Government 1s secured in cert un 
branches of the administrition by the const: 
tution of District Boards, cach exercising 
authority over a district, of Municipalitics 
Small Towns and Notified Areis each exercising 
authority over an Urban area and of Pancha 
yats, each exercising authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revcnue estates 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipalities, Small Towns, and Notified 
Areas from octro1 and im some cascs other forms 
of taxation and Government grants Thc 
Panchayat is w attempt to revive the tradi 
tional village communyty, the elected committ:- 
or Panchtyat possessing certain powers im 
respect of taxation local option, civil and 
criminal justice and othur matters The elective 
principle is now practically universal in all 
claims of local self governing bodies Under 
the reformed system of Government tho public 
has begun to show considerable interest in 
elections. 


Ot 


Police. 


The Police force is divided into District and 
Railway Police The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the Gazetted force and has under 
him three a Inspector-Generals and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector General in charge 
of Criminal Investigation Department and 
Finger Print Byreau at Phillaur There 18 
a Police Traimming School at Phillanr controlled 
by a Prncipal of the rank of Superimtendent of 
Police The Railway Police are wnder an 
Assistant Ins r General The District 
Police are controlled by Supcmntendents each 
of whom 1s in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Supenntendents 
or Deputy Supemntendents 


Education. 

The strides which have been made in the past 
ten years especially in the concluding years of 
the period have brought the Punjab in line with 
the older and more forward provinces at 
18 still more noteworthy 1s that the advance 
13 not confined to any one form of education 
but 1s spread over all grades and yaneties In 
addition to imctitution scattered over the entire 
province through private liberality, Govern- 
ment maintains three arts colleges one central 
training college one arts college for women, and 
the Government Traming Class for Europeans 
at Ghoragali 26 normal schools for teachers of 
both sexes 55 secondatv schools for boys and 
girls a reformatorv school and 13 centres for 
voeational tramimg Apart from these institu 
tions for general education, Government maz- 
tains seven higher zrade professional inotitu- 
tions «iz the Lyallpur Agricultural College, 
the medical and vetermary colleges at Lahore, 
the school of engmeenng at Rasul the Mayo 
school of arts and the Railway technical school, 
Lahore and the College of Mechanical Engi- 
neers Moghalpura 

The Department of Education 15 in charge 
of the Miaster for Education who 1s assisted 10 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction The Punjib Univer- 
sity controls bigher education 

irrigation 

But a large part of the Government land is so 
situated that it cannot be hrought under culti 
vation without extensive immgation ‘lhus the 
Tower Chenab Canal has rendered cultivation 
possible in nearly 2 000,000 acres of what was 
formerly waste land and the Lower Jhelum 
Canal 400 000 acres and the Tnple Canal Pro- 
ject when the colonisation scheme 1s completed 
will add 1,580,000 acres to the total 


Forests. 


Targe aieas in the hills and elsewhere which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands the total extent of which 1s about 
8,700 square mules 


edical. 
The Medical Department is controlled 
the Taspector-General of Civil Hospitals (a 
member of the Indian Medical Service) The 
Department of Public Health is controlled by 
Director of Public Health (also a member of the 
Tndian Medical Service) who for the present 
has under him three Assistant Directors of Pnb- 
lic Health and is advised by the Samtary Board, 
with the Sanitrry Enginecr as Technical Adviser 


HEADS OF ACCOUNT. 





REVENUE RFCIIPTS. 
Principal Heads of Revenue. 
J1—Taxes on Income 
V—Land Revenue .. 
Deduct—Sale of waste 
lands and Government 
estates. 
VI—Excise 
VIT—Stam ps ae ee oe 
VI TJ—Forest ee aoe ae 
IX—legistration 
Total 
Irrigation. 
XA1N—Irrigation—Works for 
which capital sccounts 
are kept. 
Deduct—W orking Expenses. 
XIV—Irrigation—W orl.s for 
which no capital ac- 
counts are kept. 
Tolal . 
Debt allan 
AVIi—Interest . . 
Ciell Administration. 
A ViI—Administration of Justice 


XVWI—Jails and Convict Scttle- 
ments, 


XIX—Police ce 
XXVI—MiscellalncousDepartment, 


Total 
Beneficent Departments. 
XXI-—Education oe 
XX1I~—-Medical .. 
XXTI—Public Health .. 
SXIV—Agriculture 
, AXV—Industrieg i 











The 


Budget 
Estimate, 
1923-24. 


Rs. 


3,06,000 
3,11,30,000 
—30,00,000 


1,02,00,000 
1,13,84,000 
50,00,000 
7,47,000 


--| 5,57,67,000 


5,16,27,000 


1,59.79,000 
8,50,000 


.| 8,59,98 ,000 


oe 4,13,000 


890,000 
4,08,000 


3,98,000 
30,000 
17,26,000 





be ed 


7,380,000 
1,29,000 
1,25,000 
7,52,000 
15,000 
17,651,000 
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} Budget 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT. | Estimate, 
3923-24. 
Rs. 
Buildings and Roads. 
XXX—Civil Works 3,65,000 
Miscellaneous. 
XXXiIJ—Transfers from Insu- 
rapce Fund. 
XXAXMI—Receiptsin aid of Super- §,29,000 
annuation. 
XXXIV —Stationcy and Printing 46,000 
XXX V—Miscellancous 31,85,000 
Deduct—Salc of town sites| —~ 3,68,000 


33,92,000 










Total . 


Contributions and Assignments 
to Central and Provincial 
Governments. 


XL Miscellancous  adjust- 
ments between the Cen- 
traland Provincial Gov- 
ernments. 





Total Revenue Receipts 9,94,12,000 


Revenue deficit met from Balance 


Revenue deficit met from Advance 
from Government of Indi. 


Total ee 


62,84,000 
10.86,96.000 






CAPITAL RFCTIPTS. 
Sale of wastc lands and Gov ernnient 
estates. 













30,00,000 


Sale of town sites .. ‘a 363,,°CO 


Permanent debt incunced ~«| 1,00 60,990 
Temporary debtincurred .. es 
Famine Insurance Fund 
Loans and Advances a 

Total Capital Receipts .. 


Capital deficit met from Balance .. 


23.35,00 
1,57,03,000 


aire cere 





Capita! deficit met from Loan from 59,72 ,009 
Government of India, 
Total ..| 2,07,75,000 


Total Receipts 12,64,71,0CU 
ate 


Opening Balance .. se es 





00 | GRAND TOTAL | suse 
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Budget, Budz t 
HEADS OF ACCOUNT. Estimate, HEADS OF ACCOUNT, Kstimate, 
1923-24. 1923 24, 
Rg Rs 
carat Sand CHARGED TO Bul be aca eee saan 
CVENUVE, erse 
41—Ci ul Works 
Direct demands on the Revenue Transferred 97 50 000 
5--Land Revenue : pated ies or aera ane 
ota F) 
6—Excise 1,0 ee 
: oo ae Voscellane sus io 
7—Stamps 92.74,000 48—Hamine Rehef and Insurance 381 000 
45—Supcrannustion ind Pensions 43,79,000 
8—Forests ‘ 35. 98,000 46—St vtionery and Printing 19 30.9) 
47—Miscc lane ous 22 48 000 
9—Registration ; 1 31,000 pf rere aren 
Total . 86 65,000 oe ae 
[aero | Contributions and Asngnments to 
a Chil epi Ronni” Account: Control and Provincial Goi 
—Irngation Works for which 87,87,000 ernments 
iter saat kept Or een ee fiennens 175 00 000 
nterest on de o ( entral Governmen 
ees Irmmgation Ex- 10,71,000 aed were fergie 30,000 
penditure etween Central an vine 
eee ee ene c1 1 Government, 
s oe, 2 ads ‘Lotas 1 7 30,000 
rrigation Cajnial Account charg- 
ect oe to eo sf Civil Contingencies Fund 1, 30,000 
—Ilrrigation Works : ae i 
Total Expenditure charged to} 10 56 96 000 
Debt Services Rev enuc eo 
19—Intergst on Ordinaty Debt. 6,90,000 fetes t aiieiee Can penton 
P 
21—Sinking Funds 25 00,900 CHARGLD TO REVENUE 
52 A —korest Capital Lx penditure 54 000 
Totul ee 55—Construction ot Irnmgation}; 1 78 20,000 


Ciril Adminstration 
2—General Administration ‘ 
24—Admunistration of Justice . 


25--Jaus and Convict Setticments 





31,90 090 





Navigation, J mbankmcnt 
and Drainaze Works, 


1,05,90,000 
56 (—Industi1al Dev clopment — 3 8&8 ,000 
44,31,000 ( apital Lupenditure 
56-D —Hydro klcetric Schenic— 69,000 
32,78 000 Capital Expenditure 
60—C1v1) Works—Capital Lv pine 2,30,000 








26—Polico a , 1,07,25,000 diture 
60 A —Othcr Provincial W orks— 
37—Mascellaneous Departments 91,000 Capita! Expenditure 
—————————— | Permanent debt di char.cd we ar 
Total ..| 291,10 000 | Temporiry debt discharged “s 
Loans and Advances 22,14 000 
Beneficent Departments 
30—Scieutific Departments 93,000 | Pavment madc to Central Gover- 
ment on account of talance of 
31—Education (Transferred)  ..} 1,01,50,000] _ Provincial Loan Account 
Joans between Central and Pro ; 
ol—Kducation (Reserved) a 6,22,000| vincial Governmcats 
Deposits, Advances, Suspense. 
32—Medical as ae we 33,94,000 = 
33—Public Health .. ; ese 11,738,000 Total Capital Lapendituie not} 2,07,75,000 
charged to Revenue 
3’4—-Agriculture ee ae $0,96,000 | Balance over Capital Accourt 
35—Industries ae we 9,684,000 Total 
Total .. Total Disbursement:| 12,64,71,0C0 





1,04,02, 


ee ce EE 
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Administration. 
Governor, Sir Edward Maclagan, 5.0.1.8, 0.8.1., 
1.0.8, (Assumed Charge 3rd January 1021 ) 
PERSONAL STAFF. 


Private Secrelary, Major G. C. 8. Black, 0.3.8. 
Avde-de-Camp, Capt. K. O’Brien Harding, 0.3.2 
Honorary Atdes-de-Camp, Hon. Lieut. Subedar- 
Major Sheo Lal Bahadur and Hon. Captain 
Risaldar Major Gul Nawaz Khan Haji Sarda: 
Babadur. 
MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 


The Hon. Sir John Maynard, (on leave ) 

The Hon. Mr. R. A. Mant, 0.8.1., 1.0.8, (Acting.) 

The Hon. Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sunder Singh 
Majithia, 


MINISTERS, 


The Hon. Khan Bahadur Mian Fazi i-Husain- 
Minister for Edn. 

The Hon. Rao Bahadur Honorary Lieut. Chau- 
dhri Lalchand, 0 B.E. Minister of Agriculture 


SECRETARIAT, 
Chief Secretary, (off7.) H. D. Craik, 1.0.8, 
Home Secretary, D. J, Boyd, 1.0.8. 
Financial Secretary, Miles Irving, B,A., 0 B.F. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 
Irrigation Branch 
Seerelary, W. P. Sangster, C.1.E., M.J.0.R, 
Buildings and Roads Branch. 
Secretary, A. 8. Montgomery, 
REVENUE DEPARTMENT, 


Financial Commissioner, Sir P. J. Fagan. K.0.1.F. 
0.8.1 , 1.0.8, 


Director of Undustries, Ei. A, Scott, 0 B.E. 
Director of Agriculture, D. Milne, B. Sc. 


Inspector-Genl. of Registration, Shaikh Rahim 
Baksh, Khan Bahadur, M.A, 


MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS, 


Director of Public Instruction G, Anderson, 
M.A., 0.1.B 


d 
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Inspector-General of Police, L. L. Tomkins, 


Inepector-General of Registration, Shaikh Rahim 
Bakhsh, J 


Conservator of Forests, J. W. A. Grieve. 


inspector-Generat of Civil Hospitals, Colone 
Richard Heard, M.D., 1.M.8. 


Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. W. H. C. 
Forster, M.B., D.P.H., I.M.8, 


I General of Prisons, Lt.-Ool. E. L, 
se age er f 


Accountant-General, Douglas Dewar, B.A., 1.0,8 
Postmaster-General, J. R. T. Booth. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS OF THE PUNJAB. 


Sir John Lawrence, Bart., G.0.B. .. ~» 1859 
Sir Robert Montgomery, K.0.B. .. «» 1859 
Donald Friell McLeod, 0.B, oe oe =1865 
Major-Genoral Sir Henry Durand, 1870 


K.C.8.1., 0.B,, died at Tonk, January 1871. 


R. H. Davies, 0.8.1. és os oe =«(41871 
R. E. Egerton, 0.81. ..» wig os 1877 
igi Charles U. Aitchiton, .0.8.1., 1882 
LE. 
James Broadwood Lyall .. oa »» 1887 
Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.0.8.1. .. »» 1892 
William Mackworth Young, 0.8.1. ~» 1897 
Sir C. M. Rivaz, K.0.8.1. .. os .» 1902 
Sir D.C. J. Ibbetson, K.0.8.1., resigned 1907 
22nd January 1908. 
1, G. Walker, 0.8.1. (offg.) ‘i eo 1907 
Sir Louis W. Dane, K.0.1.E., 0.8.1. ee 1908 
James McCrone, Doule (offg.) .. .. I9LI 
Sir M. F. O'Dwyer, K.0.8.1. “ oe 1018 
Sir Edward Maclagan, K.0.1.8.,0.8.1 .. 1918 
GOVERNOR OF THB PUNJAB. 
Sir Edward Maclagan, K.0.1.B., 0.5.1. .. 1920 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
The Hon Mr H A Casson, C81, President 
EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS AND MINISTERS 
The Hon Sir John Maynard KcCIF,cS81, Tinance Member 
The Hon Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sundar Singh, Majithia, C1 &, Revenue Member 
The Hon Khan Bahadur Mian Fazl 1 Husain, Minister for Education (Muhimmadan 


Landholders) 


The Hoo Rao Bahadur Honorary Licutenant Chaudhn Tal Chand 081, Munister 
for Agriculture, North West Rohtak (Non Muhammadan), Rural 


OFFICIALS NOMINATED 
Anderson, Sir G, Kt, CIE, Director of Public Instruction Punjab 
Boyd, Mr D J , Home Secretary to Government, Punjab 
Coldstream Mr J , Legal Remembrancer and Secretary to Government, Punjab 


Legislative Department 


Craik, Mr H D,csi Chief Secretary to Government, Punjab 

Forster, Lt Col W C H,Ivws_ Director of Public Health, Punjab. 

Blascheck, Mr 4 D,FCH,FLS IFS Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab 

Heard, Colonel R , IMS Inspector General of Civil Hospitals Punjab 

Irving, Mr Mules, Secretary to Government, Punjab, Tinance Department 

King, Vr C M CIF CSI Financial Commissioner and Secretary to Government, 


Punjab, Revenue Department 


Latif Mr A,OBE Secretary to Government, Punjab, Transferrcd Departments 
Sangster, Mr W P,c1IF,MICF, Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Scott, Mr E A, Director of Industries 
Tollnton Mr H YP, CIF, Financial Commissioner and Serretary to Government 

Punjab, Development Department 

NON-OFFICIALS NOMINATED, 

Ajab Khan, Honorary Captain, OB F,10M, Representative of Indian Anny 
Davidson, Jieut Col D M,CIE,IMS, (Retired), Representative of Luropean ani 


Anglo-Indian Communities 


Gopal Das, Bhandari, Raj Bahadur, Sir Kt , CIE, MBE, 

Jawahir Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar 

Maya Das, Mr Crmest, Representative of Indian Chinstrang 

Mehdi Shah, Khan Bahadur Sayad, CIE,OBE 

Owen, Dr C A, Ropresentative of Anzlo Indian Community 
LLECTED, 


Name of member. 


Abdul Aziz, Mian 

Abdul Qadir, Khan Bahadur Shaikh 

Afza) Haq, Chaudhn 

4li Akbar, Chaudhn 

Bakhtawar Singh, Sardar 

Banke Rai, Lala, BA,LLB  .. 

Bhagat Ram, Raizada_ .. one “a . 


Bodh Raj, Lala, MA, LLB 


Buta Singh, Sardar, BA, LLB : 
Chhotu Ram, Rai Sahib Chaudhri, Ba, LLB, 


Constituency. 


Lahore City (Muhammadan), Urban 

West Punjab Towns (Muhammadan), Urban. 
Hoshiarpur-cum Ludhiana, Rural. 

Kangra cum Gurdaspur (Muhammadan), Rura) 
Hoshiarpur and Kangra (Sikh), Rural 

South East Towns (Non Muhammadan), Urban. 
Jullundur-cum-Ludhiana (Non Muhammadan), 


Rur 
West Punjab Towns (Non Muhammadan), 
Urban 


Multan Division and Sheikhupura (Sikh), Rural 
South East Rohtak (Non Muhammadan) Rural. 


gh 
Name of membdcr 


Dan Singh, Sardar 
Dhanpat Bal, Ra) Bahadur, Lala 


Dhan Raj, Bhasin, Captain, MB, BS 


Diwan Chand, Lals 

Duli Chand, Chaudhu 

1aiz Muhammad, Shaikh BA LLB 
Tarman Ali Khan, Subedar Major 
Tazl Ah, Khan Bahadur Chaudhri 
Firoz Khan, Noon, Mahk 

Firoz ud din Khan, Rana BA LIB 
Ganga Ram Ru Sahb Lal1 BA LIB 
Ghulam Muhammad Chaudhri 

Gokul Chand Narang, Dr, MA Ph D 


Gray, Mr V F 


Gurbaksh Singh Sardar 

Haibat Khan, Dahi M 

Har Chand Singh, Sardar 

Husain Shah, Sayad ‘ 
Jodh Singh, Sardar 

Karam ahi, Khan Bahadur Chaudhn, M BIL 
Kesar Singh, Chaudhri 

Khan Muhammad, Khan Wagha Mahk 
Mangal Singh, Sardar 

Maqbool Mahmood, Mir 
Mazhar Ah Azhar, M, BA, LLB 


MBI 


Mohan Lal, Lala, BA, LLB 
% 


Mohan Lal Bhatnagar, Iala, BA 


Mohindar Singh, Sardar 
Muhammad Abdullah Khin, Khan 
Muhammad Husam Sayad 


Muhammad Jamal Khan, Khin Bihadur 
Sardar 


Muhammad Mehr Shah, Nawab Sayad 
Muhammad Raza Shah Gilani, Makhdumzad. 
Muhammad Saif Ullah khan, Khan 
Muhammad Shafl Ali Khan, Chaudhri 


Muhammad Shah Naw1z, Mian 

Muhammad Shanf, Mian 

Mumtaz Muhammad, Khan, Tiwana, Captam 
Najib-ud Din Khan, Chaudhn 

Nanak Chand, Pandit, MA 

Narain Singh, Sardar, BA, LLB 


Narendra Nath, Diwan Bahadur Raja .. 


IL B 


ee 


Panjab Legislative Council. 


Constituency 


Amritsar (Sikh), Rural 


Chairman, Punjab National Bank, Ltd 
jzb Industries ) 

Last and West Central Towns (Non Muhamma 
dan) Urban 

Amritsar City (Non Muhammadan 


Karnal (Non Muhammadan), Rural 

Dera Ghazi Khan (Muhammadan) Rural 
Rawalpindi: (Muhammadan), Rural 

Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Urban 

Shahpur East (Muhammadan) Rural 

south East Towns (Muhammadan) Urban 
Ambala cum Simla (Non Muhammadan) Rura 
Gujrat West (Muhammadan), Rural 


North West Towns (Non Muhammadan), 
Urban 

Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Tradcs 
Association, Commerce 

Ambala Division (Sikh), Rural 


Multan Last (Muhammadan), Rural 
T yallpur (Sikh) Rural 

lhang (Muhammadan), Rural 

sikh) Urban 

ujranwila (Muhammadan) Rural 
Ammtsar cum Gurdaspur Rural 
Sheikhpura (Muhammadan) Rural 
vukh Landholders 

Amritsar (Muhimmdan) Rural 


wt and West Central Lown (Muhammadan), 
Urban 


\oith East Iowns (Non Muhammadan), Ur 
ban 


[ vhore 1nd J] crozepore cum Sheikhupura (Non- 
Muhammad in) 
Tudmana (Sikh) Rural 


Wuzaff rgarh, (Muhammadan), Rural 
, Montsomery (Muhimmadan), Rural 
Baloch Tumand uw (Landholders’ 


(Pun- 


Jhelum (Muhammidan) Rural 
Multan West (Muhimmadan) Rural 
Vuanwali(Muhammadan) Rural 


Ambala Division North Last 
din) Rural 
Lahore (Muhammadap), Rural 


Ammtsar City (Muhammadan), Urban 
Shahpur We-t (Muhammadan), Rural 
Terozepore (Muhammadan), Rural 

Hoshiarpur (Non Muhammadan), Rural 
Rawalpindi Division and Gujranwala (Sikh 


Rural 
Punjab Landholders (General). 


(Muhamma- 
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Nome of member, 


Niranjan Das, Diwan sy. 


Nihal Chand, Sikn, Lala, iM & 8 
Nur Din, Chaudhri 

Partap Singh, Jamadar 

Pohap Singh, Rao, MA, LLB 

Ram Singh, Chaudhri : 
Randhir Singh, Sardar, Kalaswala 
Ruchi Ram Sahni, Lala, MA 
Saadullah Khan, Chaudhu, BA 
Sahib Dad Khan, Chaudhri 
Sangat Singh, Sardar, Kulla 

Sewak Ram, Rai Bahadur Lala 
Shahab-nd-din, Chaudhri, BA, LLB 
Shahadat Khan Rai 

Sham Lal, Lala 

Bikander Hayat Khan, Lieut Sardar, MBER 
Tary Singh, Sardar, BA LLB, 


Sardar Abnasha Singh, Sccretary, Tegislative 
Hakim Ahmed Shuja, Assistant Secretary 


Constituency. 


Rawalpindi Division and Lahore Division 
North (Non Muhammadan) Rural 
Lihore City (Non Muhammadan). 


Lyallpur South (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Jullunder (Sikh), Rural. 

Gurgaon (Non-Muhammadapn), Rural, 
Kangra (Non Muhanmmadan), Rural, 
Sialkot-cum-Gurdaspur (Sikh), Rural, 
Punjab University, 

Tullundur (Muhammadan), Rural, 
Gurgaon-cum-Hissar (Muhammadan), Rural. 
Lahore (Sikh), Rural, 

Multan Division (Non Muhammadan), Rural. 
Sialkot (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Lyallpur North (Muhammaddan), Rural, 
Rissar (Non Muhammadan), Rural, 

Artock (Muhommadan), Rural. 

Ferozepore (Sikh) Rural 


Council. 
Len lotive Connel) 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma lica between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East. Ite area, including the district of Putao 
constituted in February 1914, 1s approximately 
263,000 square miles, of which 184,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 16,000 are unad- 
ministered and 63,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country is the series of rivers and 
hills running fan-like from Northto South with 
fertile valleys in between, widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenascerim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than hali that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon-. 
soon breaks early. The maximum shadetem- 
pereitte is about 96°, the minimum about 60°. 

orth of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
in a “rain shadow” and has a climateresembl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperaturc 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but thisis pensated by a bracing cold season 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tablcland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000. Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
over 50,000 square miles. Thereis no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
nificent rivers, the number of hilly ranges (Yo- 
mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Burma exceedingly 
Varied and picturesque. 


The People. 


The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1921 wae 18,169,099. There were 8,382,335 
Burmans, 1,017,987 Shans, 1,220,356 Karens, 
146,845  Kachins, 288,847 Chins, 300,700 
Arakanese and 828,509 Talainge. There is also 
a large alien population of 149,060 Chinese 
and 887,077 Indlane, while the Huropean 
and Angjo-Indian population numbered 25,005. 


The Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language Ao the giveenahyoni A al 
are essentially an people, per 
cent. of the of the country being in 
their hands. The Burmese, and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal. The interest taken by the Bur- 
mese in the course of the war, their response 
to the callfor recruits and thelr generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country eee way to an 
intelligent loyalty to British 

In appearance the Burman is usually 
some short and thick set with Mongolian 
His dress is most distinctive and 


featare, 
excnedingly Tt consists of 9 silk 


andkerchief bound round his forehead, & 10036 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or loong! tied 
round his walst, reaching to his ankles. The 
Burman women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the Kast, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the man’s minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the loongiis tucked 
in at the side instead of being tiedin front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge rom- 
parison with any woman in the world. 


Communications. 


The Irrawaddy, and to a Jess extent the 
Chindwin, afford great natural thoroughfares 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net-work of waterways 18 indeed practically 
the only means of communication. The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Jrrawaddy 
= the Delta rivers and creeks asplendid river 
service. 


The Burma Railways Company has a length 
of 1,668 miles open line. The principal linea 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay; from Sagaing 
to Myitkyina, the most northern point in the 
syetem;the Rangoon-Prome line; and the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which serves Moulmein 
on the further bank of the Salween River, 


Industry. 


Agriculture is the chiefindustry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-fourths of the 
population. The nett total cropped area 
is 154 million acres of which more than half a 
million acies are cropped twice. ation works 
supply waterto 13 million acres. India is very 
largely dependent on Burma for her supplies of 
kerogene, benzine and petrol which rank second 
to rice in order of importance. Teak wood {s 
exported in large quantities from Burma to India, 


Forests play an important part in the in- 
dustriallife of the Province. The forestreserves 
cover 30,000 square miles, while wunclasscd 
forests are estimated at about 115,000 square 
miles. Government extracts some 125,000 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom the 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Stcel 
Brothers are the chief extract over 454,000 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
ie over 600,000 tons and fircwood Over 900,000 

Ons. 


The Wat gave a great impetus to the 
exploitation of the eral resources of the 
country and there has been a rapid increase in 
the number of mines. Wolfram and tin mines 
in Tenasserim have especially developed. 
Government has aided their development by 
the appointment of special officers, the impor- 
tation of labour and the construction of roads 
sil lead extracted 


ver, and zinc are by 
the Burma Mines Co y at Badwin in the 
Nurthern Shan States. Copper in small quantities 


is glao found there, There are small deposits of 


Burma. 


Molybdenite in Tavoy and Mergui and of 
num yit . Antimony fs found in 
large quantities In Amhérst district in an area 
at present too difficult of access for pro- 
fitable working. The output of precious stones 
from the rubv mincs has’ declined Gold 
dredging in the Myitkyina District has proved un- 
prouene and the company has been wound up 

rom the mines in the Hukong Valley jade and 
amberis won The oldest and largest o11 ficld in 
the province is at Yenangyaung in We 
district where the Burma Oil Company has its 
chicf wells But borings in other distiicts 
have shown that the ol bearing strata extend 
over the whole of the dry zone, ard the output 
from the smaller fields in Myingyan, Pakokku 
and Minbu districts 1s now considerable while 
the wells sunk in Thayetmyo and Prome uistricte 
are also showing satisfactory returns Two 
thirds of the total production comes from the 
Yenangyaung field, whence it is carried 300 miles 
in pipes to the ot! refinencs at Syriam on the 
Rangoon river, The area under rubberis 76,000 
acres 


lati- 


Manufactures. 


There are 797 factorics, Over threc-fifths of 
which are engaged in milling rice and over 
onc si\th are sawmills The remamdcr are 
chicfly cotton ginning mills, ol mills for the 
extraction of oil from groundnuts, and oll 
refinerics connected with the petroleum industry ' 
Ihe average daily number of operatives is neatly 
89,000 At the Cinsus of 1921, 1,935 729 or 
28°48 of the total population were engaged out 
side agriculture and production 


As is the casein other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the gmported and factory made articlc 
13 rapidly ousting the home-made and indigenous 
But at Amarapura in the Mandalay District 
a revival has takcn place of hand silk-weaving 
Burmese wood-carving 19 still famous and many 
artiste in silver still remain, the finish of whose 
work is sometimes very fine, Bassein and 
Mandalay parasols are_ well Known and much 


awk .— = ane md 


famous of ali hand-made and indigenous in 
dustries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green and yellow 
traced ou a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. A new art is the making of bronre 
figures The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the con- 
ventionalized forms into which their silver 
work had crystalized, and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce, 


Administration. 


Burma, which was at that time administered | 
as a Lientenant-Governorship, was deliberately | 
excluded from the operation of the Reform Act | 
of 1919 It was felt that the Province differed — 
s0 markedly from the other Provinces in the | 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separatily considered After repeated discus- | 
sions the question was referred to a special | 
Burma Reforms Committes, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro- 
vince. This recommendation was accepted and 
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its proposals became law Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor's Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (qv). The main difference 
is in the sim of the electorate Under the franch- 
se accepted, the rural electorate is estamated 
at 1,500 000 and the urban electorate has beon 
put as high as a mijlion, though that 1s proba- 
bly an exaggeration The Legislative Council 
consists of 104 members, of which 79 are elected 
and the balance nommated Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women in Burma, female franchise 


, 1s adopted from the beginning 


Burma is divided administratively into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and Chin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the Stater, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, NE Division and the 
Superintendents in the case of the Northern 
and Southern Shan States, which were formed 
into a Federation on the 1st October 1922, and 
are designated the’ S States, and to the super- 
vision of the Commussioners of the adjoining 
Divisions in the case of the other States. The 
Civil, Crmmmal and Revenue administration 
1g vested in the Chief of the State, subject to 
the restrictions contained in the sanad. The 
os nistered the customary law of the 
e 


Under the Governor are elght Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper and five in 
Lower Burma. 


Justice. 


The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice is under the control of the High Court 
of Tudicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 

| Chief Justice, and sevin other Judges The 
Superior Judicial Service consists of District and 

| Sessions Judges there are also separate Pro 
vincial and Subordinate Judicial Services 


All village headmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also 
bei with civil jurisdiction to a limited 
extent. 


In pursuance of the policy of decentrallza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 

| centralizing tendencies of Britishrule made them 
practically subordinate officers of the adminjstra« 
100. 


Public Works. 


This Department ie administered by two 
Uhief Engineers who are also Secretanes to 
adovernment in the Public Works Depart- 
ment. There are eight Superintending Engineer 
including one for Irrigation and a Sanitarv 

ogineer), 83 Executive Engimeers and As- 
sistant Engineers. A Consulting A 
is attached to Head Quarters 


Police. 


Tho Police Force is divided into Civil, alili- 
tary and Rangoon Town Police The first 
two are under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Police, the latter is under the orders 
of the Cotamissioner of Police, Rangoon, 7 


officer of the rank of Deputy Inspector-j 
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There are five other Deputy Inspectors. Aremarkabiefeature of education in Burma is 
General, one each for the Eastern, Western and the system of elementary education evolved, 
Northern Range, one for the Railway and Crim- gencrations ago, by the genius of the people. 
inal Investigation Department and one for the Nearly every village has a monastery (hpoongyi- 
Military Police. kyaung); every monastery is a village school 

and every Burman boy must, in accordance with 

A special feature of Burma is the Afihtary fy religion, attend that school, shaving his 
Police. Ite officers are deputed from the head and for the tame wearing the yellow robe. 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited At the hpoongyi-kyaungs the boys are taught 
from natives of India with a few Kachins, reading and writing and an elementary vative 
Karens and Shans. The expcriment of recruit- system of arithmetic. The result ia that there 
ing Burmese on & small scale has been successful. are very few boys in Burma who are not able 
divided into battalions, The object of the force men is 449 per mulle, 
is to supplement the regular troops in Burma, 
ye ea are hg their eee wake Medical. 

8 LO provide escorts Zor specie, prisoners, €tc.,  qhe control of the Medical Department {a 
and guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts. vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
Education pitals. Under bim are 41 Civil Surgeons. 

‘Lhere is also a Sanitary Commissioner, two De: 

At the head is the Director of Public Instruc- Puty Samitary Commissioners, an Inspector 
tion with a Deputy Director. There are Generalof Prisons, three whole time Superin- 
6 Inspectors of Schools belonging to the Im tendents of Prisons, a Chemical Examiner and 
perial and 3 belongiug to the Provincia] Bacteriologist and a Supermtendent of the 
Bervice, and 7 Assistant Inspectors and one Lunatic Asylum. 

Assistant Inspectress bclonging to the Pro- The Pasteur Institute was opencdin Rangoon 
vincial Service A University for Burma has in July 1915. The Dircctoris a senior member 
been established in Rangoon of the Indlan Medical Service. 


THE FINANCES OF BURMA 


In common with the otha: Provinces of India, the financial arr wgemcnts bet worn the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Goviinment of Burma undawont a remodelling in consequence ot the 
reconstitution of the Province on the lines ot the othcr Indian Provinces ‘Lhe Provnas obtained 
substantial financial independence ‘Lhe present position 1s set out in the following statement — 


LSIIMATKD REVENUE FOR 1923-24. 





Prinapal Heads of Revenue. Re. 

Taxes on Income ie. Wel xeel. ehh ae “ae Caw Ss Gea 3 00,000 
Land Revenue .. 0 «1 ee weet ett 5,35,62,000 
Excise i) 6 e¢ ae ee ae ee ee ae ea aa 1, 10,00,000 
Stamps oé es ae ee os a ae ee ae ee 52,29,000 
Jorest os ee 6 ee ee ee oe ee eo ee 2,25 40,000 
Registration ae ao o68 ae en ae ee ee ea 6,00,000 
Total 9,32,31,000 

State Railways 55,000 


Irrigation, Nangation, Embankmenis, etc, 


Works for which Capital Accounts are kept ee oe es 19,10 000 
Works for which no Capital Accounts are kept... ee sa 19,61,000 
Tota) 88,71,000 


Interest 8,241,000 


Burma. 


Cro A tmintotration, 


Adminstration of Justice ae “3 - i ie aa 
Jails and Convict Settlements ‘ ‘ 

Police... a ee os “i ‘ : a ‘ 

Poris and Pilotage - ; si as ee és ‘a ss 
Education a re : Me ‘ i ‘9 
Public Health . : i fi as 

Agriculture We 


Industries se ; e ea 
Miscellancous Depal linculs ; a or at a8 tid 
= Lotal 

Civil Works ne ae ee ee ee os ai ae 
Afrscelluneous. 

Receipts in ald of buptranduation : ‘ 

Stationery and Printing . 

Miscellaneous 


‘Lotal 


XL. Miscellaneous adjustments betwecn Central and Provincial Government, 


‘l otal Revenue a 
Debt Ueads, 


Famine Insulanee 1 uud oa or wis ors : 
Loan#and Advanuts by Provinuial Govunments 


Lotal Depopit and Advancen 
Opening Balance 


Gianud Lotal 
LSPIMAl! D BARI NDILURL Foh 1922-23, 
Direct Demands on the Revenue 


Taxes on Income 
Land Kevenue . 


LXcine 

btam ps 

Forest .. mh is . . ae is 
Registration .. a at ee : a os 


Lotal 


Miscellancous Railway Fxpenditure ne - ie - oe 
Construction of Railways... ae aa se js oe sg 


Irrigation, Embankinent, cle, Revenue Auount. 


Other Revenue Expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenue .. se 
Irrigatvon, Embankment, etc., Capital Account (Charged to Revenue). 
Construction of Irrigation, Navigation, Kmbankment and Drainage Works 


tot 


Rs. 


8,65,000 
4,50,000 
5,38,000 
1,00,000 
8,765,000 
1,64,000 
37,000 
46,000 
1,000 
1,000 


25,76,000 
7,309,060 
55,000 


1,10,000 
1,25,000 


2,90,000 





10,15,99,000 


70,000 
31,37,000 


32,07,000 
4,16,79,000 


14,64,85,000 





58,309,000 
18,19,000 
1,69,000 
1,10,00,000 
1,41,080 
1,89,64,000 
87,006 
90,98,000 


33,10,000 


23,30,000 
3,37,39,000 
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Civil Administration. Ra, 
General Administration in ee _ : ; ; 98,86,000 
Administration of Justice .. aie aa ee : ; §1,00,000 
Jail and Convict corementes: ws : ; 26,00,000 
Police .. ai , - : ei 1,38,00,000 
Ports and Pilotage ss ‘ : ‘ 35,05,000 
Scientific Departments sa 95, 
Education Ms ne : 71,82,000 
Medical . : 37,00, 
Public Health . 18,49,000 
Agriculture 24,25,000 
Industrics ‘ <é »40,000 
Miscellaneous Departments oe 1,48,000 
Total §,05,30,000 
Currency, Mint and Exchange. 
Exchange on Transactions with London .. ea si 
Civil Works. 
Civil Works ,. as a we a aa os 
Miscellancous. 
Famine Relief aud Insurance - 67,000 
Superannuation allowance and Pensions re 30,509,000 
Stationery and Printing - a Se 12,17,000 
Miscellaneous .. we We oe 22.87, 000 
66,30,000 
Contributions and assignments to the Central Government by Pro aa 
Governments .. aa a “ ae is 64,00,000 
Debt Heads. 
Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments 47,135,000 
Total 12,43,07,000 
Closing balance .. 2,20 88,000 
Grand Total .. 14,64,85,000 


Administration. 


Governor, Sir Harcourt Butler, G.0.1.4., K.C.8.1. 
Private Secretary, Capt. Victor F, Gamble. 
Aides-de-Camp, Capt. A.D.G.8. Batty, M.V.0, 


Honorary Aides-de-Camp, Lt.-Col. A, W. H. Lees 
at A. St. Clair Bowden, R. 1. M. and Lt.-Col. 
B. H. Heald, v.. 


Indian Aides-de-Camp, Subadar-Major and Hon. 
Lt. Bhagbir Yakha, Bahadur, Naib Com- 
mandant Sarran Singh, 8a Bahadur, and 
Dlg Commandant Jala] Din, Khan Baha- 

ur, 


SHORETARIAT, 


Ohief Secretary, O. F. Grant, M.A., 1.0.8, 
Revenue Secretary, (Offg.) A.B. Gilliat, 1.0.8, 
sie hood P. W. D, (irrigation Branch), ©. 3, 


Secrelary, P.W.D. (Buildings and Roads Branch), 
A. J. BR. Hope, 0.L5. 


Financial Commissioner, If. Clayton, M.A., 0.L4., 
1.0.8, 


Registrar! K, M, Basu, B.A. 


Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Selllement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, J. 8. Furniva!l, B.A,, 1.0.8. 
Director'of Agriculture, John Clague, 1.0.8. 
Consulting Architect, E. J. Puilar, 
Superintendent and Political Officer, Southern 
Shan States, W. Y. Grahame, 16.8. 
Superintendent and Political Officer, Northirn 
Shan States, Major H. H. Batten, 1.4. 
Director of Public Instruction, Sir Joho Mark 
Hunter, M.A. 
paren Geral of Police, E, C. 8. Shuttic- 


worth, © 
Chief Cinsorntoveh Fovesis, F. A. Leste, ¥.0.8, 
Col. 


I. -General of Civ Hospitals, 
aah of Public Health, “Lt.-Col, 0, E, Willi 


eter Dee, M.B., 1.4.8. 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.-CoL H. HG. 
Knapp. 
Commissioner of Ezcise, J. B. Marshall, M.A. 
C.LE., 1.0,8. 
Accountant-General, Mohini Kanta Ghatak, M.A, 
Postmaster- Se G. P, Roy, MJ.W.E. (on de- 
putation), F, T. de Monte. (offg.). 
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Chief Commissioners of Burma, Alexander Mackenzie, 0.8.1. .. .» 1890 


Lieut.-Colonel A. P. Phayre, 0.8, 
Colonel A. Fytche, 0.81...  ., 
Lieut.-Colonel B.D. Ardagh 

The Hon, Ashley Eden, 0.8.1. 
A,B, Thompson, 6.8.1. .. 

C, U. Aitchison, 0.81 ,. 

C. E. Bernard, 0.8.1, 

C. H. T, Crosthwaite 

Sir C. B. Bernard, K.C.8.1. 

C,H, T. Crosthwaite, 0.8.1, 

A, P. MacDonnell, c.s..(a) ., 


. 1862'D.M.Smeaton .. « «+ «+ 1802 
.» 1867 | Sir F, W. B, Fryer, K.0.8.1, oo one «1895 
. 1870} (a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron 
1871 MacDonnell, 
1875 Lieutenant-Governors of Burma, 
1878 Sir F. W. R. Fryer, K.0.8.1. os = oe «1897 
Sir H. 8, Barnes, K.0.8.1., K.0.V.9, oe 1908 
++ 1880) gin tT, White, K.GLE. .. 4. «1905 
. 1883) sir Harvey Adamson, Kt., K.C.81,, ILD, 1910 
. 1886} Sir Harcourt Butler, £.0.8.1,, 0.1.8. .. 1015 
. 1887} Sir Reginald Craddock, K.0.8.1.  « 1917 
»» 1889} Sir Harcourt Butley, GC,LE, KOSI. ., 1922 


SECRETARIES, UNDER-SECRETARIES, ASSIBTANT SECRETARIES, Erc., TO 


}, Lewlsohn, M.A, 1.8, 
C, E, Rushton 

A.J. BR. Hope, CL, 
W, Rooth-gravely, MA, 1.08, .. 
W. B. Brander, W.A., C.BT., 1.0.8 
H. 0. Reynolds, B.A., 1.C.8. 


R. Mac I MacDougall, aA. 
1.0.8. 
W, Fl, Payton, B.A, 1.0.8, 


J, H. Wise, 1.8, 

J. M. B. Stuart, BA. 

C’, Innes, B.8.0, 0.8.5, 

D, D. Nanavati, B.A., 1.08. 


Maung May Oung, M.A, LL.B, .. 


W. J. Peters 

kK, M. Basu, B.A. 
A, P. G, Benemy Sg. + as 
W., Pileher i te 
A. Simcons 


GOVERNMENT, 


Chief Secretary, 

Secrotary, Irrigation Branch, P.W, Department, 
Secretary (Buildings and Roads Pranch), P.W.). 
Officiating Revenue Secretary, 

Officiating Scerctary, 


. Scerctary, Reforms Office. 


Under Seorctary, Chief Secretary's Departinent. 


. Under Sceretary, Revenuc Secretary's Department, 


Offg. Under Secretary, Secretary's Department. 


. Under Sceretary, Public Works Department, 
. Under Sceretary, P.W, Department. 
. Official Tegal Remembrancer and Secretary, Legislative and 


Judicial Departments, 


Offg. Deputy Legal Remembraneer and Seeretary, Legisla- 
tive and Judicial Departments. 


.. Asstt. Secretary, Public Works Depart cnt, 
. Registrar, Chief Secretary's Office. 


Registrar, Revenue Secretary's Office. 


.» Rogistrar, Secretary's Office. 
. Officiating Registrar, Public Works Department. 
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BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


PRESIDENT. 
Vacant. 
DEPUTY PRESIDENT. 
Maung Ra Pe, B.A. 
Nominated Members, 
OFFICIALS. 


The Hon’ble Mr. William John Keith, M.A., (.1.B., 1.C.8. (ex-officio), 
The Hon’ble Mr. Maung Kin, Baniister-at-Law (ex-officio). 
James MacK enna, M.A., C.I.E., 1.¢.S. 
Charles Frederick Grant, M.4., LC.S. 
Elias Henry Jones, M.A., I.C.8. 
Henry Osborne Reynolds, 8.A., 1.0.9. 
Colonel Peter Dee, ¥.B., I.M.S. 
Frederick Alexander Leete, C.1.E., F.C.H. 
Edward Higinbotham, Barrister- at Law. 
Charles Alfred Snow, M.A. 
Charles Morgan Webb, M.A., (.1.F., I.C.8, 
Algernon Earle (filliat, 1.C.8. 
Major Roderick William Macdonald, D.8.0, I.4. 
John Emeris Houldey, B.A., 1.0.8. 
James Douglas Stuart, 4.4.1.R., M.LE. 
ADDITIONAL MEMBERS, 
Duncan John §1loss, M.A. 
Daniel George Edward Hall. 
Dr, A. M. Murray. t 
NON-OFFICIALS, 
Hosain Hamadanee, Merchant. 
Abdool Baree Chowdhury, Merchant. 
Francis Foster Goodliffe, Merchant. 
Dr. Nasarwanji Nawroji Parakh, L.F.P. & £.M.8. (Glass.) L.8,A. (Lon.), Medical Practitioner, 
U. Shwe Llay, Merchant, : 
U, Ba Too, 0.1.8., K.8.M. 
Taw Sein Ko, 0.1£,, 1.8,0.M., B.A.8. 
F, L. Bigg-wither, Agent, B.R. 
ELROTED MEMBERS, 


Name of Member. Name and class of constituency represented. 
Maung Shwe Tha, Bar.-at-Law .. sie Akyab Town (General Urban), 
Maung Po Hila, 0.1.£., K.S.M., A.T.M., M.R.A.S. Bassein Town (General Urban). 
Maung Ba Sein .. a. se sy Henzada Town (General Urban), 
Maung E. Maung .. a be 
Maung Suleman .. ac 34 7 Mandalay Town (General Urban). 


Maung Ba U. is “f ie - 
Maung Chit Pe .., ve Ss as 


Moulmein (General Urban). 
Maung Chit Hla, Bar.-at-Law .. 
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Name of Member. Name and class of constituency represented. 


Maung Myint oe Prome Town (General Urban). 


The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. Maun G: ; Bar.-at-Law 
onan Kast Rangoon (General Urban). 


Maung Ba Pe, B.A. (Deputy President) 
L. Ah Yain, Bar.-at-Law.. 


West Rangoon (General Urban). 
Maung Ba Dun, Bar.-at-Law 


Saw Ba La - = Tavoy ‘Town (Gencral Urban.) 
E.Nazumuddin .. oe Akyab Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Promotha Nath Chowdhury Bagsein Indian Community (Indian Urban). 
Mahomed Ayub Jan Mandalay Indian Community (Indian Urban). 


Mirza Mahomed Rafi, ieatraw 
Avatapalli Narayana Rao, M.A... 


Arumugam Velu Joseph .. 5% 
Mahomed Auzam, Bar-at-Law .. 


J. K. Munshi, Bar.-at-Law 
Saw Pah Dwai, 4.1.M., Bar.-at-Law 
Maung Nu .. 

Maung Ba Kin, B.A. 
Maung Po San 

Maung Pyu : 

Maung Po Yin Si, B. A. 
Maung Sap Hla Aung 
Maung Ah Doe, Bar.-at-Law 
Maung Tha Ban, K.3.M. .. 
Maung Po Hka 

Maung Ba Dun 

Maung Thin Maung 
Maung Tun Lin, 7.P.8. 
Maung Ba Myin 

Maung Ba Gale i 
Maung Nyein i re 
Maung Po 

Maung Ko Gyi 

Maung Po Pyu 

Maung Htein 

W.S. Lamb 

Maung Hla “3 
Maung Sein < 
Maung Po Wun .. 

Maung Po Thaw .. 
Ebrahim Ahmed, M.B.E. .. 
Maung Ba Thi... oe ie 
Maung Po Lu 

Maung Than ate 
Maung Mya es ‘a 


Moulmein Indian Community (Indian Urban). 


East Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
Urban). 


West Rangoon Indian Community (Indian 
Urban). 


Amherst Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Bassein Karen Community (Karen Rura)). 
Ma-ubin Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Myaungmya Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Thaton Karen Community (Karen Rural). 
Amherst (General Rural). 

Akyab District East (General Rural). 
Akyab District West (Genera) Rural), 
South Arakan (General Rural). 

Bassein District (General Rural). 
Hanthawaddy East (Gencra] Rural). 
Hanthawaddy West ((icencral Rural). 
Honzada District North (General Rural). 
Henzada District South (General Rural). 
Insein (General Rural). 

Katha (General Rural). 

Kyaukse (Gencral Rural). 

Lower Chindwin East (Gencral Rural). 
Lower Chindwin West (Gencral Rural). 
Magwe East (General Rural). 

Magwe West (Genoral Rural). 

Mandalay District (General Rural), 
Ma-ubin (General Rural). 

Meiktila ast (General Rural). 

Meiktila West (General Rural). 

Mergui (General Rural). 

Minbu (General Rural). 

Mayungmya (General Rural). 

Myingyan North (@encral Rural). 
Myingyan South (General Rura}). 
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Name of Member. 


Maung Po Pe i 
Maung Mo ; ee 
Maung Lun Maung, A.3.M. 7 oo 
Maung Po Tha ; 

Maung Thein Maung, B.A. 

Maung Scin 

Maung Thi 

Maung K yaw 

Maung Ba Pe 

Maung Paw Gywe 

Khoo Hock Chwan 

Maung Thaw 

Maung San Baw .. 

Maung Tun Pe, A.T.M : 

Maung Ba Thein, B.A., B.sc., B.L. 

Maung Ba Cho, B.A. es 

The Hon’ble U. Maung Gyec, 4.4., |, Bar- fare 
Maung Gyi ee ; os aha 
Maung Pu, BA., Bar.-at- Law 


Charles Haswell Campagnac, M.L.E., Bat-at- 
Law. 

Oscar de Glanville, 0.B.E., Bar,-at-Law - 

John Hogg ag ; : é 

Alexander James anteeein. C8... Ne sn 

Maung HlaPe .. - - - sf 

Chan Chor Khinec .. 2 éé i 


James Donald - re es ; 
Sir Sole Sydney Gilco, Kt., M.A., Bar. ae 
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Name and class of constitutency represented. 


Pakokku East (Gencral Rural). 
Pakokku West (General Rural), 

Pegu North (General Rural). 

Pegu South (General Rural). 

Prome District (Gencral Rural). 
Pyapon (General Rural). 

Sagaing Hast (General Rural). 
Sagaing West (Goneral Rural), 
Shwebo Hast (General Rural). 
Shwebo West (General Rural). 
Tavoy District (General Rural). 
Tharrawaddy North (Gencral Rural), 
Tharrawaddy South (General Rural). 
Thaton (General Rural). 

Thavetmyo (General Rural). 
Toungoo North (General Rural). 
Toungoo South (General Rural). 
Yamethin North (General Rural). 
Yamethin South (General Rural). 
Anglo-Indian (Anglo-Indian). 


European (European). 
Burma Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Do. do. 


Burmese Chamber of Commerce (Commorce). 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce (Commerce). 
Rangoon Trades Association (Chambers). 
Rangoon University. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orissa lies between 19°02‘ and 
27°80’ N. latitude and between 82°-81' and 
88°-26’ E, longitude and includes the three pro-. 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
fs bounded on’ the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal; on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras; and onthe west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Centra] Provinces, 


The area of the British territories which 
constitute the Governorsbip of Bihar and 
Orissa is 88,181 square mules inclusive of the 
area of large rivers In addition to the districts 
which are directly under British rule, there are 
two groups of petty States which lie to the 
south and south-west of the Province and which 
underthe names of the Feudatory States of 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur are governed each by 
its own Chicf under the superintendunce and 
with the advice of the Political Agent and Com- 
mission, Orissa Feudatory States ‘he area of 
these territories is 28,(48 square miles and ag It 
13 usual to include them when speaking of Bihar 
and Orissa the area of the whole Province may 
be stated at 111,829 syuare miles Two of 
the provinces of the Governorship of Bihar 
and Orissa, ez, Bihar and Oriasa, con- 
sist of great river valleys, the third, Chota 
Nagpur,1s 8 mountainous region which separates 
them from the Central Indian Plateau, Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Buharlies on the north of the 
Province and comprises the yalicy of the Ganges 
from the spot where it issues from e 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro 
vinces of Agra and Oudh tillit enters Bengal 
near Raymahal. Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur. Followneg the main geogra- 
phical lines there are five Civil Diwisions with 
head-quarters at Patna, Muzaffarpur (for 
Tirhut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Onssa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). 


The People. 


The head-quarters of Government are at 
Patna. The new capital which lies between the 
Military Cantonment of Dinapore and the old 
civil station of Bankipore 18 known as “ Patna,” 
the old town being called “Patna City.” 


The Province has @ population of 83,998,778 
erzons which is very little less than that of 
ce and rather more than that of the Bombay 
Presidency. The province is almost entirely 
rural, no fewer than 966 per mille of the popula- 
tion fiving in villages. Even so with 844 persone 
per square mile, Bihar and Orissa is more 
ckly populated than Germany. There are 
only three towns which can be classed as cities, 
namely, Patna, Gaya and Bhagalpur. During 
the last thirty years the population of Patna, 
the capital designate, has been steadily dimi- 
nishing. Hindus form an overwhelming majo- 
rity of the population. Though the Muhamma- | 


dans form less than one-tenth of the total popu- 
lation they constitute more than one-fifth of 
urban population of the province. Animists 
account for 7 per cent. These are inhabitants 
of the Chota Nagpur plateau and the Santal 
Parganas, the latter district being a continuation 
of the plateau in a north-easterly direction. 


Industries. *® 
The pence. industry is agriculture, Bihar 
ait ares y North Bihar, being the ‘“‘ Garden 
of India.” 


Rice is the staple a but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is esthnated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice 1s 15,320,700 
acres or 48 per cent. of the cropped area of 
the Province. Wheat 1s grown on 1,265,900 
acres, barley on 1,406,100 acres, maize or 
lndian-corn on 1,637,500 acres, the latter being 
an autumn crop. Ouil-seeds are an important 
crop, the cultivation having been stimulated 
by tbe demand for them in Europe. It is 
estimated that 2,091,400 acres of land are 
annually cropped with oil-seeds in the Pro- 
vince There 1s irmgationin Shahabad, Gaya 
Champaran and Muzaffarpur districts in Bihar 
and in Balasore and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigoindustry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres in 1896 to 25000 acres in 1923, The 
principal cause of this was the diseovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale Its place as a erop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcanc, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the Ingh prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea 
and jn Omriesa, and of the Tirhut 
Division jute js grown, but the acreage Varies 
according to the price of jute. The last 
Serious famine was in 1895-96, but there 
was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in the 
south of the Province in 1919. any 
year in which monsoon currents from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abruptly before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation is very grave. It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall 1s that koown 48 the hatia, due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an increased outturs 
of the rice crop, but also provides the molsture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops, 


Manufactures. 


Opium was fortrerly, with indigo, the chlef 
manufactured product of Bihar, but in conse- 


qucne of the agreement with the Chinese 
overnment the Patna F has been closed. 
At Monghyr the Penmsular Tobacco Company 


have erected one of the largest cigarette face 
torles in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Stcel Worke at Jamshedpur in 
Binghbhum distriet are also one of the largest 


* The figures given in this paragraph relate to British territory only, 


he 


» 


ro8 


in the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
ate Springing up in their‘vicinity. The most 
im t of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., knfleld 
Cable Company of India, Enamelled Jronware 
Limited and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes 1} million 
tons of coal annually. But the raising 
of ©Oal is still the most important of 
the mineral industrics in the province. The 
coalfields in the Manbhum District have 
undergone an extraordinary development in the 
t twenty years, while valuable new flelds are 
ing developed at Ramgarh, Rokaro and Karan- 
purain Hazaribagh. This same district is the 
most important mica mining centre in the world . 
both on account of the quality as well as the: 
size of its output. Manbhum, Randir, the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also thechief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually. 


Administration. 


The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council, 
thus being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council. Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governor with an Executive 
Council and Ministers, The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the administration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjecta, in charge of the (Governor and Mini- 
sters chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
set out in detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 


Public Works. 


The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
sheet Ls ure Orissa i °Ballihes two bran. 
ches, viz, : Roads an 8, an 
Irrigation and Marine, which aleo deals with 
railways. Each branch has a Chief Engineer 
who is also Secretary to the Local Governmen 
with an Engineer Officer as Under Secretary 
under him. There is also a non-professional 
Assistant Secretary, a Consulting Architect and 
& een Engineer, who works under a 
Sanitary Board, The electrical work of the 
Province is carried out by an Electrica] Inspector 
and a staff of subordinates. 


Justice. 


The administration of justice {s con-: 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. Ip the administration of civil justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal te Subordinate Judges and the 
Munsiffs, jarisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suits 
cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred, The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suite tn which the amount or value of the subject 
matter in disp ceed : 


000. intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superin 


a not ex 1,000 | 
though the limit may be extended to Bs, 2,000, 
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On = pang earth ve Sessions au hears 
appea m Magis exercising class 
Sabato ae hedge racirpelgees at 
appellate authori or Magistra exercising 
second ari third class powers. The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he A a is, 8 court of first instance. It ie 
usual in most districta for a Joint rate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District trate who is 
responsible for the peace of the ct. In the 
non-regulatuon districta the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil |. owers 
and hear rent suita. 


Land Tenures. 


Estates in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 1798 which are to be found in the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions, those 
temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov- 
ernment as proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards. The passing ofthe Bengal Tenancy 
Act (VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Director of Land Records 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera- 
tions in the various districts, both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while in the latter there is the re-settle- 
ment of rents. In the re-settlement proceedings, 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but also 
forallthe tenants. <A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by raiyates, 


The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under the zamindars, that is, the proprietora 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 


ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were ori y Village headmen 
dealing more or less t with the revenue 


authorities. They have a variety of names, 
sdch as mukadam , maurust, sarbarakar, 
pursethi, khariddar and shikmi zamindar. 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamin- 
dars of the estates within which their lands lie. 
In Chota Nagpur, Orissa and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman coliects the rents 
and is responsible for them minus a deduction 
as remuneration for his trouble. 


Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 


Tenancy Acts, 


Police. 


The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the genera] direction 
of Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector-General with a stall of asais- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise and Salt 
is also Inspector-General of Registration, 


Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectore-General and 29 Super- 
intendents, There are also 28 Asaiatant see 
ents. The force is divided into the District 
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Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal tribea whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
cases in which ita assistance may be invoked. 
There are three companies of Military Police 
which are maintained as reserves to deal with 
serious and organised disturbances and perform 
no ordinary civil duties, 


Education. 


The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (¢. v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities. (q. 0.) 
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Medical. 


The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service, 
Under him there are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the head-quarters of which they are 
stationed. 57 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 445 Dispensaries 
maintained by Loca) bodies, Railways, private 

rsons, etc. 4,156,004 patienta including 

3,392 in-patients were treated in all the dispen- 
saries in 1922. Thetotal income of the dispen- 
garies maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
tutions amounted to Rs. 17,564,636. 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
becon opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from Northern India. <A similar institution is 
under construction for the Indians. At present 
these are treated at Patna. An institute for 
roan treatment has alco been established at 
Ranchi, 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR. 


As Bihar now cnjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail. 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Revenues and Receipts. Budget Estimate. 
1923-24. 
I!.—Taxes on Income aie ne - - ; 5,94 
V.—Land Revenue : 1,64,07 
. VI.— Excise ee ae °° 8 1,65 ,00 
VII —Stamps sa ee ee ee en 1,00,00 
Vill.—Forest ee ee ee ae ae oe ae ea ee 10,73 
TX.—Registration ee ee oe oe ee F es @e ee e . 11,69 
XILI.—lgrigution, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which 
capital accounts are kept .. = - is a as es 17,86 
XIV.—Itrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works for which 
no capital accounts are kept ee oe ie Civil.. . 98 
P.W.D. 
XVI.—Interest oe ee ‘is - 4,21 
XVil—Administration of Justice .. 3,39 
XVIL1.—Jails and Oonvict Settlements 4,86 
XIX.—Police .. se ns Gi oe ; 85 
XX.—Ports and Pilotage .. we + ; ‘ gece 
XXI.—Education oe ee . e 4,04 
XX1].—~Medical 3 oe i nie 8,84 
XX11).—Public Health .. ee ‘Ke acy 20 
XX1V.—Agriculture.. i wit ie 68 
XXV.—Industries ea ea ae ee 14 
XXVI.—Miscellaneous Department .. i ‘ 1 
XXX.—Civil Works ees ae eo es 6,25 
XX XI11I.—Receipts in aid of Superannuation ‘ ie is 3,95 
XXXIV.—Stationery and Printing i ee si 40 
XXXV.—Miscellaneous .. te ‘s se ss “a a ane 5% 4,74 
XL.—Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments @e es se ¢s8 ee ee ee aes ae @eoe 
TOTAL REVENUE 
Famine Insurance Kund 11,4 
Loans and Advances by the Provincial Government 4,71 
Toans between Central and Provincial Governments 18,C0 
Suspense sd ‘ ; ‘< 3,00 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 5,45,61 
Opening Balance 1,22,32 
GRARD Total 6,67,99 





IIo Bihar and Orissa. 
(In thousands of Rupees, ) 
Expenditure. Budget Estimate. 
1023-24. 
5,—Land Revenue es oe ee ee ee es 21 04 
6.—Excise di ag as <4 oe ar ‘ 10,03 
7.—Stamps.. ee ae es ee en ee ea ee ee ee 2,81 
pis ee ee ae ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 8,61 
9.—Registration .. 5,85 
14.—Irrigation—Interest on Irrigation Works for which capital accounts are kept 20,50 
15.—Irrigation Revenue Account—Other Revenue Expenditare Financed 817 
from ordinary Revenue Civil. P.W.D. ° : 
16.—Irrigation Capital 2 conn -Conetencon of isi eeion, sroPanknient and 
inage Works . : 90 
19.—Interest on Ordinary Debt .. 8,27 
22,—General Administration 73,83 
24.—Administration of Justice .. 35,93 
25.—Jails and Convict saleaaeiaadl 18,78 
26.—~Police 82,63 
27,—Porte and Pilotage .. 1 
30.—Scientific Departments, 33 
81.—Education 61,94 
32.—Medical é 21), 87 
33.—Public Health | 8,56 
34,— Agriculture 9,17 
35.—Industries .. 6,76 
37.—Miscellaneous Departments . ie 1,23 
41.—Civil Works es 63,87 
43,—Famine Relief and Insurance ‘ 11,22 
45.—Superannuation Allowances and Pensions . 19,89 
46.—Stationery and Printing F oe 10,04 
47.——Miscellaneous 1,66 
51.—Contribution ms Assignments to the Central Government by Provincial Gov- 
ernmen Pate 
52,—Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments. . 23 
Total expenditure charged to Revenue 5,09,£8 
Famine Insurance Fund .. : sie - he sd ¢ 1,05 
Loans and Advances by the Provincial Government a . ae sia 21,54 
Loans between Central and Provincial Governments .. oA si or s% 438 
Suspense. , ag a ai i ee ve ws = . 3,00 
Total expenditure not charged togevenue 31,07 
Total expenditure és ie T ie ss sa 5,40,95 
Closing balance 1,26, 96 
GRANT) TOTAL . 6,67,91 
Provincial Surplus .. ie 4,57 
Deficit oe ae as e re a er 
Administration. Secretary to Government, Finance Department, 


GOVERNOR. 
His reeaey Sit Henry Wheeler, K.0.8.1 , 
K.0,.LE., 1.0.8 
PERSONAL STAFF, 


Prwvate Secretary, Capt. G. E, RB. Edgcome. 

Aide-de-Camp, Capt. M. L. Barrett. 

Honorary Rte ar alinnoiy Lieut. Muhammad 
Raza, Khan Bahadur and Major D. Douglas. 


EXEOUTIVE COUNCIL, 


Sachchidanand Sinha. 
Hugh McPherson, 0.8.1., 1.0.8. 


E. L. Tanner, 1.0.8, 

Secretary to Government, Revenue Department, 
J. B. Dain. 

Secretary to Government (P. W. D.), Irrigae 
tion Branch, W.S. Bremner. 

Buildings and Roads Branch, C. B. Mellor, 


BOARD OF REVENTE, 


Member, L. F. Morshead. 

MISCELLANEOUS APPOINTMENTS, 
Director of Public Instruction, G. BE. Faweus. ~ 
Inepector-General of Police, walter Swain, C.1.E. 
Conservator of Forests, Albert Reginald Dicks. 
Inspector-General of ics Hospitals, Col. 


Ministers. Hugh Ainsworth, M.B, 1.M 
Vacant. Director of Public Health, *t.eCol. William 
SECRETARIAT, Charics Ross, 


I 
Ohief Secretary to Government, Political and 
Appointment Departments, 


G. Rainy, 0.8.1, 
O18. 


ne ceene of Prisons, Major W. Gillit, 
ey LM. ty) 

Aocountant-Gineral, A. H. Gurney, 1.0.8. 
Director of Agriculture, A, (C, Dobbs, 
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NOMINATED, 
Officcals 
Mr Tebert Laune Lucas Hammond, cBE,I08, 
Mr Lvclyn Lloyd Ianuer, 1c §, 
Mr John Ruthcrford Dain, IC8 
Mr Arthur Loveday Inghs rcs. 
Mr Bernard Abdy Collins 1¢s$ 
Nr Waltcur Sidney Bremner, C1 F 
Mr Harry Llewelyn Lyons Allanson 1¢ s, 
Mr John Alfred Saunders, 1¢§ 
Mr Waltcr Swain, C18 
Mr Buirendra Chandra Sen, 1C 5 
Colonel Hugh Ainsworth, I 45 
Mr Henry Lambert 
Mr Willam Bissill Heycock, 108 


Non Officials 


Raja Bahadu1 Hanhar Piasad Narayan Singh, 0 BE 

AKhin Bahadur Nawabzada Saiyid Ashraf ud-din Ahmed 
Babu Devkmindan Prashad Singh 

‘Lhe Rev Edward Hamilton Whitley (Aborigines ) 

The Rev Pnttam Luther Singh (Aborigines ) 

Babu Dishwanath Kar (Depressed Classes ) 

ihe Rev E Sukh (Depressed Classes ) 


_ me Mcheryibha: Madan (Industral interests other than Plantmg and 
ining 


Mr Baij Nath (Labouring Clisses ) 

The Rey S K Tarafdar (Indian Christian Community ) 

Rai Bahadur Jvotish Chandra Bhattacharj, (Domiciled Bengal: Community.) 
Mr lranus Linost Lopes Mornson (Anglo-Indian Community ) 


LLECTED 





Name Constituencies 





Patna Division 


Mr Muhammad Yunus .. ; ; Patna Division Muhamma dan Urban. 
Maulavi Saryid Muhammad Huser Kast Patna Muhammadan Rural 
uns Hon shan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad West Patna Muhammadan Rural. 

a r-u n, 
Babu Shyam Narayan Sinha Sharma. Patna Division Non-Muhammadan Urban, 
Vacant “ es sie . Patna Non-Muhammadan Urban 
Babu Gur Sahay Lal ; ; . Bast Patna Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
Babu Rajandhari Sinha West Patna Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Babu Chandipat Sahay. : | Landholders,’ Patna Division. 
Khan Bahadur Ashfaq Husain Gaya Muhammadan Rural 
Babu Gupteshvar Prashad Singh West nae Non-Muhammadan Karal, 
Babu Bishun Prashad Central Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Babu Rameshvar Prashad Sinch East Gaya Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Mr Saiyid Muhammad Athar Husain Shahabad Muhammadan Rural, 
Babu Sharada Prashad Singh Central Shahabad Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
Babu Rajivatanjan Prashad Sinha South Shahabad Non-Muhammadan Rura)s 


Babu Dwarika Prashad Singh .. Atrah Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
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Constitucncies. 


Tirhut Division, 


Maulavi Mati-ur-Rahman 

Maulavi Saiyid Mchdi Hasan 
Maulavi Said-ul Haqq .. 
Maulavi Saiyid Mubarak Ali 
Maulavi Muhammad Zahurul Haqy 
Rai Bahadur Dvarika Nath 
Mahanth Ishvar Gir 


Babu Shiva Shankar Jha.. 
Babu Ram Nihora Singh ia 


Babu Ramasray Prashad Chaudhuii 
Babu Shivabachan Sinha. . 

Mahanth Darshan Dasji .. a in 
Babu Ganesh Datta Singh i 7 
Babu Radha Krishna ie ie 
Babu Jaleshvar, Prashad .. a 
Babu Chandra Ketu Narayan Singh 
Babu Lakshmi Mohan Mista i... ‘a 


Tirhut Division Muhammadan Urban. 
Muzaffarpur Muhammadan Rural. 
Darbhanga Muhammadan Rural. 

Saran Muhammadan Rural. 

Champaran Muhammadan Rural. 

Tirhut Division Non-Muhammadan Urban. 


North-We;,t, Darbhanga Non-Mubammadan 
Rural. 


North-East Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 


South-East Darbhanga Non-Muhammadan 
Rural, 


Samastipur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

North Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
East Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan kural. 
West Muzaffarpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Hajipur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

North Saran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Saran Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
North Champaran Non-Muhammadan, Rural 
South Champaran, Non-Muhammadan kural. 


Babu Kedar Nath Prashad Sah es 

Raj Bahadur Krishnadeva Narayan Mahtha Landholders,’ Tirhut Division. ‘ 
Bhagalpur Division. 

Mr. Abdul Wahab Khan .. 2 4e Bhagalpur Division Mubammadan Urban. 


Khan Bahadur Salyid Muhammad Naim 
Mr. Shah Muhammad Yahya... v 
Maulavi, Mir Falyaz Ali .. ss 
Mr. Saiyid Moinuddin Mirza a 
Mulavi Muhammad Umid Ali... és 
Babu Murlidhar Shraff : 


Babu, Rajclra Misra she 
Babu Bhuvanéshvari Prashad Mandal . 


Babu Ananta Prashad .. 


aay eg Bahadur Chandra Matileshvar Prasad 
Singh. 


Rai Sahib Kharag Narayan ua as 


Ral Bahadur Lakshmi Prashad Sinha .. 
Rai Bahadur Prithi Chand Lal Chaudhuri 
Babu Jogendra-Natayan Singh .. se 


Babu Rameshvar Lal Marwari os 
Raja Bahadur Kirtyanand Singh 7 


Bhagalpur Muhammadan Rural. 
Monghyr Muhammadan Rural. 
Purneca Muhammadan Rural. 
Kishanganj Muhammadan Rural. 
Santal Parganas Muhammadan Rural. 


Bhagalpur Division Non-Muhammadgn 
Urban. 

North Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Central Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadanh 
Rural. r ‘ 


South Bhagalpur Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
sah est Monghyr Non-Muhammadan 
ural 


North-West Monghyr 
Rural. 


East Monghyr Non-Muhammadan Bural. 

Purnca Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

Santal Parganas North Non-Muhammadan 
Rural. 

Santal Parganas South Non-Mubammadah 
Rural. 

Landholdera’, Bhagalput Division. 


Non-Muhammadan 
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Namo. 


Maulavi Saiyid Tajaminul Ali 
Mr, Madhusudan Das, ¢.1.F. 


Babu Birabar Narayan Chandra Dir WarAnaira 


Babu Lakshmidhar Mahanti 
Babu Radharanjan Das .. 


Chaudhuri, Bhagavat bamantular 


Mahapatra. 
Babu Godaveris Misra 
Babu Jagabandhu Sinha 
Babu Ram Narayan Misra 


Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanja Deo, 0 0.B1 


Constituencies. 


Crissa Lurision. 


Orissa Division Muhammadan Butal. 
Orissa Division Non-Muhammadan Urban. 
North Cuttack Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Cuttack Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
North Balasore Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Balasore Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
North Puri Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
South Puri Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Sambalpur Non-Mubammadan Rural, 
Landholders’, Orissa Division. 


Chota Nagpur Division. 


Maulavi Shaik Muhammad Husain 
Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen 


Rai Bahadur Sharat Chandra Ray 
Babu Krishna Ballabh Sahay .. 
Thakurai Rahmeshvar Dayal Singh 
Babu Nilkanta Chattarji e 
Dulu Manhi 

Babt' Bakhshi Jagdam Vradhad Lal 
Babu Nag@&shvar Bakhsh Ray .. 


Mr. Sri NarayanSahay ..  .. 
Mr. Pringle Kennedy 

Mr. Edward C. Danby .. 

Mr, James Henry Jenhaway 
Babu Narendra Nath Mukharji .. 


Chota Nagpur Division Muhammadan Rural 


Chota Nagpur Division Non-Muhammadan 
Urban. 


Ranchi Non-Mubammadan Burol. 
Hazaribagh Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Palamau Non-Muhammadan Rural. 

South Manbhum Non-Mahammadan Rural. 
Singhbhum Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
North Manbhum Non-Mubammadan Rural 
Landholders’, Chota Nagpur Division. 


Others. 


Patna University. 
European Constituency. 
Planting Constituency. 
Indian Mining Association. 
Indian Mining Federation. 
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The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and LGerar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal ‘Lheir arca is 131,052 sq 

es, of which 82,000 are British territory 

oper, 18,000 (vz. Berar) held on perpetual 
tease from the Nizam and the remainder held 
by Keudatory Chiefs The population (1921) 
is 13,912,760 under British administration, 
including 3,075,316 in Berar. Various parts 
of tho Central Provinces passed under British 
control at different times 
tumult in the first half of the 19th century and 


the several parts wore amalgamated after the. 
Mutinv, 1n 1861, into the Chief Commissioner: : 


ship of the Central Provinces Berar was, 1n 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 

rt of a financial arrangement with the Nizam 
or the maintenance of theHyderabad contingent 
and Was leased in perpetuity to the Central 
provinces in 1903, as the result of a fresh agrec- 
ment with the Nizam. 


The Country. 


‘he Central Provinces may roughly be divid 
ed into three tracts of upland, with two inter-- 
vening ones of plain country In the north 


west, the Vindhyan plateau is broken country, 


covered with poor and stunted forest Below 
its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest-covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of ‘‘ deep ” 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P. proper The Eastern 
half of the plain lies 1n the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and ig mainly a rice growing country Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the ‘‘lake country” of Nagpur Fur- 
ther east is tho far-reaching mce country of 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin The south- 
east of the C P. 1s again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungie 
tribes, The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Kankar liein this region. Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C. P, and its chief characteris- 
tic is ita meh black cotton-soil plains. 


The People. 


The population of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of 1t was peopled by 
the Gonds and these abonmginal inhabitants 
fared better from the Aryans than their like 
in most parts of India because of the rugged 
nature of ther home But successive waves 
of immigration flowed into the province from 
all sides, The early inhabitants were driven 
into the inaccessible forests and hills, where 
they now outnumber ajl the other hill and 
forest tribes and form nearly a quarter of the 
whole population of the C. P. being found in 


large numbers in al! of the province, 
particularly in the south-east, The main divi- 
Sions of new comers are indicated by the 


in the wars and 


language divisions of the ptovince Hindi, 
brought in by the Hindustani-speaking peo- 
ples of the North, prevails in the North and Last. 
Marathiin Berar and the west and centre of 
the C P Hindi1s spoken by 56 per cont. of the 
population and is the lingua franca Marathi 
bv 31 per cent and Gondi by 7 per cent The 
effccts ot imvasion are curiously iilus- 
trated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu officials who on the Mahomedan Jn- 
vasion adopted Islam rather than lose their posi- 
tions The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanising of the abonginal tmbes 19 going 
on The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the process ot absorption 18 more 
or less civilising 


Industries. 


When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C P tho province was land- 
locked The only road was that leading in from 
Tubbulpore to Nagpur. The British adminis- 
tration has made roads 1n all directions, the twa 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
run across the province and 1n the last few 5 ears 
& great impetus has been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growth of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life The pmme aed 18, Of course, 
agriculture, which 28 assisted by one of the most 
admirable agricultural departments in India 
and 18 now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co operative credit 
movement The land tenure 1s chiefly on tho 
zemindari, or great landlord system, ranging, 
with numerous variations, from the great Fen- 
datory chief-ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions A systom 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar 1s settled on the Bombay  ryotwari 
system. About 16,000 square mulcs of tho 
G P is Government Reserved forest; in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,300 square mules, 
the total forest areca bemg onc fitth of the 
whole Province The rugged nature of the grca- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 55 percent. of the total land 
1s occupied for cultivation, 1n the most advan- 
ced districts the proportion 1s 80 per cent. 
and in Berar the figure is also high. The culti- 
vated area 1s extending continuously except for 
the temporary checks caused by seasons. 
Rice is the most important crop of the C. P. 
Wheat comes next, with 29 per cent., then pulses 
and cerealg usec for food and ofl seeds, with 45 
per cent. and cotton with 14} per cent In Berar 
cotton occupies 47 per cent. of the cropped area, 
jowar covers 37 per cent. then wheat and oil 
seeds In agriculture more than half the working 
population is female. 


Commerce and Manufactures. 


Industrial Hife is only in ite earliest devel 
ment except in one or two centres, where 
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introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning industry. The Empress 
Mills, owned by Parsi manufacturers, were 
opened there in 1877 and the general prosperity 
of the cotton trade has led to the addition 
of many mills here and in other parts of the 
province. The total amount of spun yarn 
exported annually from the Province is about 
200,000 maunds, valued at nearly 55 lakhs of 
rupees. 


The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern Industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1922 employed 
9,904 persons and raised 424,679 tons, Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 675,836 
tons and 14,487 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, &c, 


The total number of factorics of all kinds 
legally so described was 544 in 1921, the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 59,076. 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at workin the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industrics, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industrics in the towns. While 
the village industries arc fading away,a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one third in eight years. 


Administration. 


The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Council, who is appointed by the Crown, He 
is assisted by six Secretarics, five under-seere- 
tarles, and one financial assistant +ecrctary. 
Under the Reform Scheme the administration is 
conducted, in relation to reserved subjects, by a 
Governor with an Executive Council of two 
members, onc of whom is a non-official, and in 
relation to transferred subjects by a Governor 
acting with two Indian ministers. 


The local legislature consists of 70 members 
at least 70 per cent. of whom are elected and not 
more than 20 per ceat. are officials. The Go- 
vernor (who is not a member of the Council) 
has the right of nominating two additional mem- 
bers with special knowledge on any subject re- 
garding which legislation is before the Chamber. 
The C. P. are divided for administrative purposcs 
into four divisions and Berar constitutes another 
division. Each of these is controlled by a Com- 
missioner. The divisions are sub-divided into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner. The principal heads of Pro- 
vinclal departments are the Commissioncr of 
Settlements and Director of Land Records, 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and Mar- 
riages and Inspector General of Regi-tration, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals, Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
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the Inspector General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner, 
the Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Socicties, the Director of Indus- 
tries, the Legal Remembrancer and the two 
Chief Engineers, Public Works Department, 
Buildings and Roads and Irrigation Branches. 
The Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district * officer. The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, ove1 
whom the deputy Commissioner hag certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally 
also Superintendent of the District Jail and 
whose work is also in various respects super- 
vised by the Decputy Comnunissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registrar 
and manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
13 assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian 
(ivil Service ; (b) one or more Extra As- 
sistant Commissioners, or members of the 
Provincial Civil Service, usually natives 
of India, but including a few Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and naib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service, who are nearly always natives of India. 
The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles. In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body, is 
executive headman. 


Justice; 


The Court of the Judicial Commissioner is 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Ccntral Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Eu- 
‘opean British subjects. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Cominisioner and 3 Additional Judi- 
cial Comnil-sioners of whom one at least must 
be an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than 10 vear.’ standing. 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner's 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(11 in number) cach of whom excreises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Sub-Judges of 
the Ist and 2nd class. 


Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Mun- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the C, P 
Municipalitics Act passed towards the end 
of the last year has considerably increased 
the power of the Municipal Committ es, It is 
under contemplition to extend the C. P, 
Municipalities Act to Berar. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government {8 considered 
to have taken root successfully. The general 
basis of the scheme is the Local Board 
or each tahsil and the District Council 
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for each district. The larger towns have supervision of the Police force, including tha 
municipalities, there being 61 such bodies in a ae be: cohol gag ba im a us 
Province isda re 0 uperintendents 
Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- Polit: Assistant and Depnty Superintendents 
ernment Act recently passed, the Local Board’ Raswa Police at ae ee Pate ths 
consist of elected representatives of circles y meee gh 
and nominated members other than Government tg of two Superintendents _ of Batiway 
officials not exceeding m number one-fourth of Rosbaniebad ee cea ll dea 600 
the Board, and the constitution of the District jon ig distributed nee fie Wecdanariena ok 
Council is a certain proportion of elected ight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
representatives of Local Boards, of members giStuchors of the ta Whatever alata 
selected by those representatives and of mem- they may ap ae hare is a small force of 
bac van iar acral servants, nomina- Mounted Pol nai The Central Provinees bas 
: no rural police as rm is understood in 
The District Councilsin the Central Provinces other parts of India. The village watchman is 
will now have power of taxation within certain the subordinate of the village headman and 
limits and Local Boards derive their funds in not a _ police official and itis considered 
rage from ie pcs rou he very ceetabke to maintain his position in this 
new Cen Provinces Local Self-Government respect. 
Act has now been applied to Berar. The 
Office Bearers of the District Councils and Local | Education. 
Boards are with fow exceptions non-oflicials. The Education Department of the Central 
Provinces and Berar is administered by a Direc- 
the mimery objects, to which tines ‘bose, tor of Public Instruction, a Deputy Director, 
direct thelr | attention, while expenditure on ti ery italy oe ee a i pester Duka 
famine relief is also a legitimate charge upor Inspectora and four Assistant Inapectresses. 


the District Council funds. An Agency Inspector supervises the schools in 
e Feudatory . Schools are 
Public Works. into schools for gencral education and schools 


The Public Works Department is controlled for special education. The latter are schools 
by two Chief Engineers, who are also Secre- in which instruction is given in a special branch 
taries to the Government. There are three of technical or professional education, or for spe- 
Superintending Engineers for Roads and Build- cial classes of the community such as Euro- 
ings and three for Irrigation. In 1892 a peans, girls and Rajkumars. The main divi- 
separate division of the Public Works Depart- slong of schools for general education is into 
ment was formed for the construction of roads Primary and Secondary. In the Brimary 
and buildings in the Feudatory States, but | Schools the teaching is conducted wholly in the 
it has since been abolished. The expansion! vernacular and these schools are known as Ver- 
of the department and its work has been one /nacular Schools. The Secondary Schools are 
of the most remarkable features of the divided into Middle and High Schools. The 
administration in the past decade and a' former may be either Vernacular Middle Schools 
half, largely owing to the demands of a progres-'in which the instruction is given wholly in the 
sive age in regard to communications and new Vernacular, or Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools 
buildings. The Irrigation Branch of the P. W. in which the instruction is given both in English 
D. represents a completely new departure. and the Vernacular. In the High School classes 
It was formerly the accepted view that the the instruction until recently was given in Eng- 
irregular surface of the country would make lish but the vernacular was adopted as the 
irrigation canals impossible and that the 8. W. medium of instruction at the beginning of the 
monsoon was 80 Yegular that it would pay school year 1922-23. For administrative pur- 
better to relieve famine than to prevent it. poses schools are further divided according to 
Both conclusions have been reversed. Pick- their management into schools under public 
ed officers investigated projects for irrigation management and schools controlled by private 
when the Irrigation Commission was appointed bodies. The former consist of (a) schools cont- 
(1901) and canal and storage works have rolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
since been advanced with vigour. The Tand by Local Bodies or Boards. The latter con- 
Waingangs, Mahanadi and Kharang c sist of (8) Schools which are aided by grants 
projects are amongst the more important schemes, from Government or from Local and Municipal 

an extensive network of minor protec- Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 

tive works is being constructed throughout the under public management and all aided schools 
Province. conform in their courses of study to the standards 
Police. rescribed by the Education Department or by 

High School Education Board. They are 

The police force was constituted on its present subject to wees ger by the Department and to 
basis on the formation of the Province, the the general rules governing schools of this type. 
whole of which includirg the Cantonments and They are “ recognised’ by the De ent 
the Municipalities, is under one force. The and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
strength is equal to one man per 9 square miles any prescribed examination for which he is 
of ares. The superior officers comprise an otherwise eligible. Unaided schools do not 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends ‘Jollow the of the Department, nor are 
Se eas Ge eisai eee subject to inspection by the De 
eujstance ln the adminislrative control and! ment, are mostly indigenous 
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which have been too recently opened 
to have acquired “ recognition.” Their pupils 
may not appear as vandidates at any of the 
prescribed examinations without the previous 
sanction of the Department, 


The Primary Education Bill which was passed 
by the Local Legislative Council in March 1920 
marks an important stage by giving Local 
Bodies pore to introduce compulsory educa- 
tion in the areas under their jurisdictions. 


Higher education is at present een in five 
colleges. In Nagpur Morris College teaches 
upto the M.A. standard in Arts and upto the 
Final LL.B. standatd in Law, Hislop College 
is affiliated up to the M.A. standard in Arts. 
The Victoria College of Science teaches up to 
the M.Sc. standard in Science. Upto the B.Sc. 
standard it works in conjunction with Morris 
College and Hislop College. In Jubbulpore 
Robertson College teaches upto the B.A. and 
B.Sc. standards. The King Edward College, 
capable of accommodating 350 students with 
spacious grounds and well-built hostels for 
two hundred boarders, is now established 
at Amraoti. It teaches up to the B.A. degree 
in Arts and the Intermediate degree in Science. 
The province contains also a Teacher’s Training 
College at Jubbulpore, and Normal Schools 
at different centres, an Engincering school at 
Nagpur and a Technical Institute at Amraoti. 
There is also an Agricultural College at Nagpur 
under the Department of Agriculture. 


Collegiate Education is now under control 
of the University of ‘Nagpur to which the 
colleges of the province are affiliated. The 
Nagpur University Act of 1923 provided for a 
University which “in the first instance, will be of 
ap examining and affiliating type though it may 
subsequently and without further legislation 
undertake wider functions as necessity arises 
and funds permit.” In this connection the 
speech with which the Hon’ble the Minister 
for Education introduced the Bill is interesting. 
He pointed out that from the outset the Uni- 
versity will exercise a marked control over its 
colleges with regard to instruction, the qualifi- 
cations of teachers, the residence and discipline 
of students. It will also act as adviser to the 
Local Government with regard to the financial 
needs of the colleges and institutions connected 
With it. ‘“* Finally, the Bill is so drafted that 
the University may, at any moment without 
further Legislation, supplement or replace colle- 
giate instruction by instruction of its own. It 
may take over the management of existing 
colleges with the consent of their managing 
bodies, whether Government or private, or it 
may institute and maintain colleges of its own.” 
The second important point of difference bet- 
ween the Nagpur Act and other University Acts 
subsequent to the publication of the Calcutta 
University Commission’s Report is with regard 
to Intermediate Education, The Bill definitely 
follows the recommendations of the Central 

ovinces University Committee of 1914 and 
of the Sadler Commission in freeiny the sass 
schools from the control of the University. It 
differs from the Sadler Commission Report and 
subsequent University legislation in adopting 
the High School Ce:tlfieate Examination as 
the standard of admission to the University 


and in placing Intermediate Education 
under the con of the University. The 
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constitution of the University as provided 
in the Act is in accordance with other recent 
University legislation in India and is to consist 
of 3 Court, an Academic Council and an Execu- 
tive Council with the Governor of the province 
as Ex-officio Chancellor. 


As a corollary to the Central Provinces 
University Act the Central Provinces High 
School Education Bill was passed in 1923 on 
the lines of the United Provinces Intermediate 
and High School Education Act. Its aim is to 
free the High Schools of the Province from the 
control of the University and from this point of 
view to substitute for the University a Board 
of Secondary Education for the regulation and 
control of Secondary Education. In order, 
however, that the connection between Secondary 
and University Education may still be maintained 
the Bill provides that one-third of the members 
of the Board will be drawn from men experienced 
in university affairs and that of this one-third 
not less than two-thirds shall be teachers in the 
University or in colleges affiliated thereto. At 
the same time teachers engaged in school work 
will be adequately represented on the Board. 


Medical, 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and a 
Director of Public Health. The medical depart- 
ment has made much progress since the year 
1911. A striking advance has been made in recent 
years with urban sanitation and the opening of a 
Medical School at Nagpur. The principal medical 
institutions arethe Mayo Hospital at Nagpur, 
opened in 1874, with accommodation for 84 in- 
patients ; the Victoria Hospital at Jubbulpore, 
opened in1886 and accommodating 95 in-patients; 
the Lady Dufferin Hospital and the Mure Mem- 
orial Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at Jub- 
bulpore, these last four being for women and chil- 
dren and containing together accommodation for 
126 in patients. The Province has one Mental 
Hospital at Nagpur. Vaccination is compulsory 
in some Municipal towns to which the Vaccina- 
tion Act has been extended. The Government 
in 1913 sanctioned the opening of peripatetic 
dispensaries in unhealthy areas. Thereis at the 
present time one such dispensary at each district 
in the Province. 

Finance. 


The main source of Government income Jn 
the province has always been the land revenno, 
but under Mahratta rule many petty imposts 
were added in all branches of trade and industry 
and life in general. Thus there was a speciai 
tax on the marriage of Banias and a tax of a 
fourth of the proceeds of the sale of houses. 
The scheme of Provincial finance was introduc- 
ed in 1871-72. Special settlements under this 
system have been necessitated in view of the 
special circumstances of the province and the 
recurrence of famine, which at the end of the 
19th century caused a severe economic strain 
on the province. The wave of prosperity 
which has spread over the country in the past 
20 bir has more than trebled the funds 
available for the administration, compared 
with what they were before the several years 
of scarcity, and the progress of the administra- 
cet of expenditure has increased corr s- 

Ye 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 


ESTIMATED REVENUE FOR 1923 24 


Taxes on Income 
Land Revenue 
DLxcise 

Stamps 

forest 
Registration 


Principal Heads of Revenue 


Irrigation 


Llotil 


Irrigation, Navigation Embankment and Drainage Works for which Capital 


Accounts are kept 


Irrigation Navigation, IT mbankment and Drainage Works for which no 


Capital Accounts ate hept 


Interest ae Se 


Administration of Justice ., 
Jails and Convict Settlements 
Pohee . . 

Education 

Medical 

Public Wealth 

Agriculture 


Industries ; ; 
Miscellaneous Departments 


Civil Works 


Debt Servrcer 


Conl Admonitra ion 


Carel Worle, 


° Ld 4 e¢@ 


‘1 otal 


Total 


ee * 


Rs 


70,000 
2,31,08 000 
1,32,90 000 

75,00 000 
53 40 000 
7 50 000 


5 03 18 000 


— 96 000 


1,24 000 


28,000 


4,14 000 


4,22,000 
2,14 000 
21 000 
2 90,000 
17 00C 
86,00 
2,98, 00 


43,000 
45,000 





14,36,000 





4,00,000 
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Miscellaneous. Rea, 
Transfers from I amine Insurance Fund eae 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation . 4,85,000 
Stationery and Printing 84,000 
Miscellaneous . , 2,75,000 
Total | 8,44,000 
Miscellaneous adjustments between the Central and Provincial Governments 1,24,000 
Total Provincial Revenue 5,35,64,000 
Debt Heads, 
Deposits and Advances Hamie Insurance I und , ' 46,43,000 
Loans and Advances by Provincial Governments 30,30,000 
Loans between Central and Provincial Governmcnts 30,70,000 
Total Borne and Receipts he ate 
Ordinary ’ 
Opening balance { Famine Insurance Fund 28,27 ,000 
° Grand Total 7,21,08,000 
LSTIMALED EXPLNDITURL OF 1923 24. 
Direct Demands on the Revenue. 
Land Revenue e ee ee oes ae ee ee a oe oe 61,74,000 
Excise ae ee ee a°@ ee ee 11,59,000 
Btamps 7 ee ee @s ° e ae ee ee 1,85,000 
} orest se ee ee ee ae e 83,090,000 
Registration .. , Pr ie os , : 2,72,000 
dotal 1,00,99,000 
Li rigatron, 
gill Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Lmbankment and Drainage 
or 
Interest on Works for which Capital Accounts are kept =. ; 19,83,000 
Other Revenue expenditure financed from Ordinary Revenues 2,80,000 
(1) Other Revenue expenditure financed from Famine Insurance Grants 4,83,000 
Total ; 27,46,000 


Capital Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankment and Dramage Works 
charged to Revenue. 
Construction of Irrigation Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works.— 


A.—Financed from Famine Insurance Grants ee ee es ae 
B.—Fmanced from Ordinary Revenue os oe oe : oe 


Debt Services. 
Interest on Ordinary Debt 1,82,000 
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Civil Administration. 


General Administration 
Administration of Justice .. Se a na ar ro 
Jails and Convict Settlements Ss a Me oa ie 
Police . - aie oe be A a4 
Scientific Departments 

Education ee 


Medical . 
Public Health . 
Agriculture .. 
Industries— 
Reserved .. sire 
Transferred . 
Miscellaneous Departinents—_ 
Reserved 


Total 


Civil Works. 
Civil Works— 


Miscellaneous. 
Famine Relief and Ingurance.— 
A ——Famine Relief ee ee 
B.—Transfers to Famine Insurance Yund. ee ar Sy is 
Superannuation Allowances and Pensions .. a ea ste is 
Stationery and Printing— 
Reserved 


o¢ ee ee es es ee ee ee 


Transferred es - e¢ Cm | ee ee ee ee ee 
Miscellaneous— 


Transferred ..  .. «2 ce ee we 
Total 


holo Assignments to the Central Government by Provincial 
Contributions and Assignments .. Re ee 6s es - 
Miecellancous Adjustments re Ne es - es 6 


Expenditure in England .. he “ is ““ - as 
Total Provincial Expenditure as 
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3S, BSSES 
SESEE SESE 


ha on 
* oO 
bs 


SOaS 











Capital Account of Irrigation, Navigation, Embankments, Drainage and other 


orks not charged to Revenue— 
Forest Capital outlay . $4 ae oe i 
Capital outlay on Stationar and Printing ee ass si as 
Construction of Irrigation Works - “6 ‘ 
Total] 
Debt Heads. 
sg ca Advances— 


Loans and Advances by Provincial Government i a 
Loans between Central and Provincial Governments... ie 


Total ee and Disbursements 
rdinary . 
Closing balance Famine ‘inavrance Fund 


Grand Total .. 804s ee 
Deficit .. 








5,09,99,000 
= 69,85,000 
7,21,08,000 
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MFMBERS ELFOTED. 


Constituoncy, 


Jubbulpore City, Non-Muhammadan Urban. 
Jubbulporo Division, Non-Muhammadan 


than. 
Chhattisgarh Division, Non-Muhammadan 
a 


Urban, 
Nerbudda Non-Muhammadan Urban. 


Nagpur City -cuni-Kamptee Non-Muhammadan 
Urban, 
Do, do. do. 


Nagpur Division, Non-Muhammadan Urban. 
J ae District (South), Non-Muhammadan 


ural, 
Jubbulpore District (North), Non-Muhammadan 


Damoh District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Saugor District, Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
Seoni District, Non-Muhhammadan Rural. 
a pur District (North), Non-Muhammadan 


ural, 
Raipur District (South), Non-Muhammadan 


Bilaspur District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Drug District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Hoshangabad District ,Non-MunammadanRure , 
Nimar District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Narsinghpur District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Chhindwara District, Non-Muhammadan Rural, 
Betul District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
Nagpur District (East), Non-Muhammadan 


ural. 
gc Led District (West), Non-Muhammadan 


Wardha Tahsil, Non-Muhammadan Rura). 
Wardha District, Non-Muhammadan Rural. 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Empire. It is in form 
an irregular strip of country lying north by 
east and south by west and may generally te 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
arer about 39,000 square miles. The terri- 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
sions: the Cis-Indus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Banu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan. Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,418 squarc 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the Chicf Commissioncr in his 
Capacity as Agent to the Governor-Gencral. 
The area of this tract is roughly 25,500 squarc 
Iniles and in it are situated, from north to 
south, the political agencies severally known as 
the Malakand, Khyber, Kurram, Tochi and 
Wana Agencics. Each of the Deputy Com- 
missioncrs of the five administered districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the fronticr. A few hundred 
tniles of the trans-border Territory arc inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but tho bulk of tho trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 


The area of the Province fs a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
130 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured portions the pressure of population 
is much greater. Inthe Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 156; 
The key to the history of the people of the 
N.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the fact 
that the valley of Peshawar was always more 
closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in -“Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valicy. Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Great, in B ©. 327, then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Last came the Sikh invasion beginning 


in. 


1818, The Frontier Territory was anbcxed 
by the Br.tish in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
Warfare occurred with the border tribes. The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan in 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Wazirisin 1919-1920. 


The division of the 'Frortier Province from 
the Punjab was frequently discuesed, with the 
double object of securing closcr and more im- 
mediate control and supervision of the Fron- 
tier by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen. The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab  ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to tho Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General. with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with thc Government of Indiain the Fore- 
ign Department. In political qucstions there is 
no intermediary between the Chief Commissio- 
ner and the local officer; an arrangement 
designed to secure both prompt disposal of 
references and the utilisation of the expert 
knowledge of frontier conditions for which 
the head of the administration jp selected. ‘The 
advisability of re-uniting the Province with the 
Punjab has recently been much discussed m 
certain Indian political circles and as a repult 
of the vicws expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
last year appointed a Committee of officials and 
unofhcials to investigate it. The Committec, 
presided over by Mr. D. deS. Bray, M.L.A, 
Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witnesses and at the time of writing their report 
has not appeared. Its members were Messrs. 
Raza Ali, M.C.8., T. Rangachari, Chaudhri 
Shahabuddin, N. M. Samarth and K. B. Abdur 
Rahim Khan, members of the Legislative 
Assembly, H. N. Bolton, I.C.8. (Foreign Dept.), 
and A. H. Parker (1.C.8., Punjab) (members). 


The People. 
The total population of the N.-W. F. P. (1921) 
is 5,076,476, mado up as follows :— 
Hazata oe oe 
Trans-Indus Districts .. .. 1,628,991 
Trans-Border Area vs + 2,825,136 
This last figure is estimated. There ate 


oe ~» 622,349 


a 561°3 females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872°2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas 


This disproportion of the sexcs cannot at 
present be cxplained in the N.-W. F. P. any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 


where it aluo appears. The discrepancy is greater 


North-West Frontter Province. 


here than in any other Province of India. There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On tho other hand, the female 
popaistice has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 
wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
arto abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 35:1 and the death- 
rate 83°83. There were 122°5 male births for 
every 100 females. It is recognised that in 
this matter, and in regard to population 
generally, the registration of females may 
be defective, inasmuch as the Pathan, for 
whatever reasons, regards the birth of a 
daughter as a misfortune, the less said about 
which the better. The population is natu- 
rally increasing, but emigration reduces the 
net result. 


The dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata. The most important sections 
of the population, both numerically and by 
social position, are the Pathans. They own 
a vory large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race, 
of the tribal area to the west. There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recently settled in the 
Province. The Mahomedan tribes constitute 
almost tho whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 5 per cent. of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands. The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 


Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901, custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrotha], marriage, divoree, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters t'c Mahomedan or Hindu law 
is applied only in tho absence of spccial 


Climate, Flora and Fauna. 


The climatic conditions of the N.-W.F.P.; 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Peshawar Valley and the riveraine 
tracts of the Indus in Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified. The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter. The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. Tho vince has 
two wet seasons, one the 8.-W. Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal: the 
other in winter, when storms. from Meso 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
Widespread rain and snowfall. Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
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Mountains on the west, occurs in an account 
written some years ago by Captain Crost- 
waite: “Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every scoond day. Washing is an impossible 
1 . » « « Jt is possible in the hot 
weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire. 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, ip 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelum, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus. The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but are 
now quite extinct; leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bear, 
deer and monkeys are found; a great variety 
of fish is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnificcnt. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal: 

Takht-i-Sulaiman, Sulaiman Range, in Dcra 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet. 

Pir Ghal, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
ziristan, 11,583 feet. 


Sika Ram, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,621 fcet. 


Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara District, 10,000 to 16,700 fect. 


Istragh Peak (18,900 ft.), Kachin Peak (22,641 
ft.), Tirich Mir (25,426 ft.), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chitral Agency. 


Trade ard Occupations. 


The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically without manufactures. There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lics across the great trade routes 
which connect the traps-border tribal _terri- 
tories and the marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading interests. Special mention may be made 
of the railway comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N.- 
W.E.P., via Nushki with south-east Persia. 
The line connects with the north-west railway 
system of India and extends 343 miles to Duz- 
dap, withm the Persian border. Two weekly 
trains run each way and the freight carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
effects will be considerable. The travelling traders 
(or Powindahs) the trans-frontier area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India. Prices of agricultural 
produce have in recent years becn high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to t by the rates 
revailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardship to the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. tenures are gene 
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the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab Tho cultivatcd arca of the 
land amounts to 32 per ccnt and uncultivated 
to 68 per cont 


The Work of civilisation 13 now making steady 
scab Relations with thc trmbcs have 
mproved, tradv has advanced, free medical 
relicf has been vastly extended, polic. admi 
nistration has buco reformed and the desire 
of peopl. for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered In the Bri 
tish administercd districts 19 per cont malcs 
and 7 per cent femalcs of the total population 
aro returncd as litcrates Ihe figures for 
males dunote a Very narrow diffusion of edu 
cation even for India ‘Lhose for females are 
not notably low, but they arc largcly affcctcd 
by the ligh litcracy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 3 jr ent are returned ab liter ite 
ihc inauguration of a svstum of light railways 
throughout thc Provinc. apart from all con 
Bidcrations of strategy must matrially im 
prove the condition ot the puople and also by 
that means strengthen thc hold of the adm 
nistration over thum Lhe great enginecring 
project of th. Uppur Swat River Canal, which 
was compltcd in 1914, and the kssxr work 
ot the Paharpur Canal, also compkted a ftw 
ycars ago, will bring ease and prospuity to 
a humber of pcasant homes 


Administration 


The administration of the North West 
Froutur Province 1s cond ctud by the Chicf 
Commission. and Aznt to the Governor 
General in Council His staff consists of— 


(1) Officers of the Political Department or 
the Government of India 


(2) Membcrs of the Provincial Civil Scrvice 
(3) Mcmb rs of the Subordinatt Civil Survice 


(4) Superintendunts and Assistant Supcr- 
intcndents of Police 


(5) Officcrs recruitud for the service of de 
partincuts 1equuing spiilal hnowl.dge— 
Militia, Logincerinz, Lducation, Mcdicme 
and 1 orcstry 


Ihc cadre posts rusrved for officers coming 
under the first hcad above arr — 


( Chi.f Commussioncr & 
Agvnt to the Gov- 
crnor Gcncral 

Secretary 
Under Scvcretary 
Personal Assistant 
Revcnue Commis- 
sioner and Revenue 
Secretary J 
Resident in Waziristan 
Deputy Commus- 
sioners «o® 
Political Agents . 5{12 
District Judges y 
Assistant Commis- 
sioners and Assist- 
ant Political Agents 


One Judicial Commis- 
sioner. 

Two Divisional and 
Scasions Judges 

One Additional ditto 


+5 
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ihe districts under the Dcputy Commus- 
Sioners are divided into from two to five sub- 
collectoratcs in charg. of tahsildars, who are 
Invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib tahsiudars, 
who excreise only criminal and revenue powers 
Some sub divisions are in charge of Assistant 
or xtra Assistant Commussioners the vil 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India 18 not indigenous among the Pathans 
Its place as a social unit 1s to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which 18 held togethcr by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary Modern municipal local government 
has been introducd in the towns There aro 
also district boards ‘The district 18 the unit 
tor police medical and cducitional adminis 
tration and the ordinary staff includes a Dis 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
who 1s also the Supermtendent of Jail and a 
District Inspector of Schools ‘lhe Province 
forms a singk cducational cucle and only pos 
$(88¢8 One forest division that of Hazara There 
are four divisions of the Roads and Building 
Brinch of the Public Works Departmcnt, 
cach under an Lxccutive Engmecr the 
Irnzation Department of the P W D 18 in 
charge of a Chif Laginecr, migation, 
who 18 also ex office Scertary to the Chicf 
Commuissioncr Ihc administration of the 
civil police force. of the districts 18 vestud in 
an Inspector Gcncral Shere 1s a special 
force of Lronticr Constabulary Ihe revenue 
wd expenditure of the Province. arc wholly 
Impcrial Of the Agencus only Aurram and 
loch Vall y pay land rcvcnue to the British 
Govurnmcunt She revenue administration of 
wil five admrnistcrcd districts 18 controllcd 
by the Revenue Commuissioncr Tor the ad 
ministr tion of civil and criminil Justice there 
we two Civil and Scssions divisions cach 
presided over by a Divisional and Scssions 
Jude Lhe Judicial Commuissioncr 18 the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration and Ins Court 18 the 
highest criminal and apptllate tribunalin this 
Province he principal officcrs in the prea nt 
Administration are — 


Agent to the Goicmnor General and Chef Commts- 
sioner Lhu Hon bl Sir John Loader Maffey, 
KCVO CSI CIL,IOS, (Assumed Charge, 
8th March 1921) 

Personal Assistant, Captain D G H Dela 
Torgue 

Resvdent, W aznetan, (Ofig ) MajorC E Bruce, 
CiIb OBL 

Judveral Commusioner, (Ofig) J H R Fraser 


Revenue Commissioner, Lt Col W. J heen, 
CIB,OBE 

Secretary to Chef Commrssroner, 
OIE 

Under-Secretary to Chief Commisswner, T B- 
Copeland, 108 

Assistant Financral Secretary to Chref Commi- 
stoner, Lala Chun: Lal 

Indwn Personal Assrstant to Chief Commessroner, 
Khan Bahadur Risaldar Moghal Baz hhan, 
IOM, IDSM 

Secretary, Publee Works Department, Buildings, 
and Roads Branch, Col. H A. D. Fraser, R kh, 
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Secretary Publre Works Department Irrigatyn Poluiwal Agents 
Branch, R Cannell Lt Col H Stewart, crm, Dir, Swat and 
Deputy Conservator of Forests R Parnell Chitral 


ghee ne na 

Cunningham 108 Toon 

Ee ee Lieut Col WM Ander yoork J W Heal OBL I4 hurram 

Deputy Commussroners 

Inspector General of Pole, T W Tomkms Lt Col BE H § James CIE,1A Hazara 

CIL OBE MojorN LC Reilly,D80 14, Peshawar 
Mayor W A Garstin Bannu 

Commandant Frontier Constabulary I Cj} HAF Metcalf MYO 108, Dera Jamal 

Handy Side OBL han 


Director of Public Instruction J H Sowle Major R E H Griffith or F IA hohat 
| Former Chef Commissioners 


Superintendent Archaeologwal Survey TH Har gata Col Sir Harold Deaue KC81I Died 7th 


gr AVCS uly 1908 
Licut Col Sir George Roos Keppel a@crr 
Durvonal and Sessions Judges Major R A KCS!T to 9th September 1919 
Yule (Derajat), It Col R Garratt, r4 [he Hon Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant KcIr, 
Ofhciating Sessions Tudge (Peshawar) CS1 from September 1919 to 8th March 1921 


(Provineval ( overnments continued on page 673 ) 
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Aden. 


Aden was the first new territory added to the 
Empire after the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Its acquisition in 1889 was the outcome of an 
outrage committed by the local Fadhli chief 
upon the passengers and crew of a British bug- 
galow wrecked in the neighbourhood. Various 
acts of treachery supervened during the negoti- 
ations regarding the buggalow outrage and Aden 
Was captured by a force sent by the Bombay 
Government under Major Baillie. The act has 
been described as one of those opportnne poll- 
tical strokes which have given geographical 
continuity to British possessions scattered over 
the world, 


Aden is an extinct volcano, five miles long and 
three broad, jutting out to sea much as Gibraltar 
does, having a circumference of about 15 miles 
and connected with the mainland by a narrow 
isthmus of flat ground. This is nearly covered at 
ona part at high spring tides, but the causeway 
and equeduct are always above, though some- 
times only just above, water. The highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous hills that sur- 
rounds the old c.ater which constitutes Aden is 
1,775 feet above sea level. Rugged spurs, with 
valleys between, radiate from the centre to the 
circumference of the crater. A great gap has 
been rent by some volcanic disturbance on the 
sea surface of the circle of hills and this opens to 
the magnificent harbour. The peninsula o 
Littlo Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, was 
obtained by purchase in 1868 and the adjoining 
tract of kh Othman, 39 square miles in 
extent, was subsequently purchased when, in 
1882, it was found necessary to make provision 
for an over-flowing population. 


Attached to the settlement of Aden are the 
islands of Perim, an island of 5 square miles 
extent in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, in the 
entrance to the Arabian Sea ; Sokotra island, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Aden, in the Ara-. 
bian Sea, acquired by treaty in 1886 and 1,382 
miles in extent » and the five small Kuria Muria 
islands, ceded by the Imam of Maskat in 1854 
for the purpose of landing the Red Sea cable, and 
otherwise valuable only for the guano deposits | 
found upon them, They are off the Arabian. 
coast about two-thirds of the way from Aden to | 
Maskat. The whole extent of the Aden settle- | 
ment, including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh 
Othman and Perim, and subject to post-war | 
adjustments, is approximately 80 miles. The‘ 
1921 census showed Aden, with Little Aden, 
Shaikh Othman, and Perim to have a po on 
of 56,571. The po fon of Perim is a matter 
of a few hundreds, largely dependent on the Coal 
Depot maintained there by a commercial firm. 
That of Sokotra is 12,000, mostly pastoral and 
migratory inland, fishing on the coast. 


Strategic Importance. 

Aden’s first importance is as a naval and 
military station of strategic im . This 
aspect Was ay discussed by Colonel A. M. 
Murray, s “Imperial a sot He 
points out that Aden is not a naval base in the 
game sense that Gibraitar, Malta and Hong-Kong 


i eid he a har 


—— 


- tectorate was about 9,000 


in 1889 becanse of its usefulness as a harbour cf 
refuge for British ships and from a astrategist's 
point of view this ls ita primary purpose and the 
raison d'etre of its forts and garrison. Aden 
under British rule has retained its ancient 
prestige as a fortress of impregnable strength, 
invulnerable by sea and by land, dominating 
the entrance to the Red Sea, and valuable to 
its owners a8 a Commercial emporium, a port of 
call and a cable centre. The harbour extends 
8 miles from east to west and 4 from north to 
south and is divided into two bays by a spit of 
land. The depth of water in the western bay 
is from 3 to 4 fathoms, across the entrance 4} to 
5 fathoms, with 10 to 12 fathoms 2 miles outside. 
The bottom is sand and mud. There are seve- 
Tal islands in the inner bay. Strategic control 
of the Red Sea was rendered complete by the 
annexation of Perim and Sokotra, which may 
both be regarded as outposts of Aden, and are 
under the political jurisdiction of the Resident. 


The Arab chiefs of the hinterland of Arabia 
are nearly all stipendiaries of the British Govern- 
ment. Colonel Wahab and Mr. G. H. 
Fitzmaurice, of the Constantinople Embassy, 
were appointed in 1902, as Commissioners to 
delimitate the frontier between Turkish Arabia 
and the British protectorate around Aden, A 
convention was signed in1905 settling details, 


{ the frontier line being drawn from Shaikh Murad, 


a point of the Red Sea coast opposite Perim, to 
the bank of the river Bana, the eastern limit of 
Turkish claims, at a point some 29 miles north- 
east of Dthala, and thence north-east to the 
great desert. The area left within the British Pro- 
uare files. The 
altangement gave to Turkey Cape Bab-el-Man- 
deb, which forms the Arabian bank of the 
eastern channel past Perim into the Red Sea. 
England took this gatepost of the Red Sea 
from the Turks in November 1914. A sani- 
torium and small British igson used to be 
maintained at Dthala, which is 7,700 feet high, 
but the garrison Was withdrawn in 1906, Lord 
Morley explaining this step as being in accord- 
ance with the policy stated in the House of 
Lords in 1903,—that His Majesty's Government 
had never desired to interfere with the internal 
and domestic affairs of the tribes on the British 
side of the boundary, but had throughout made 


| it plain that they would not assent to the 


interference of any other Power with those 


| affairs. Affairs in this re have been dis- 
altanged considerably by war, 
British Policy. 


There has been much criticilam of a pol 
under which Aden has failed to advance wi 
the same progressive strides which have marked 
the development of other British dependencies. 
It is said that the former Persian of 
Aden built its wonderfal water tanks, and the 
Arabs made an aqueduct 20 miles long, while 
the British have done nothing except mount 
guns to peo their coal yards. Trade, it is 
argued, flourishes because is a natural 
emporium of commerce, but not because of the 
cgi arly Lig gg ager 

on point a few years ago, 
said; ‘‘It is not creditable to British rule to 
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make use of a dependoncy like Aden for selfish 
ae of political necessity without attempt- 

g to extend the benefits of civilised Govern- 
ment to the neighbouring native tribes, espe- 
clally when those tribes are living under the 
aegis of the British Crown. The Persians, the 
Turks and even the Arabs did more for Aden in 
their time than we have donc during our seventy 
years’ occupation. ... . Aden has always 
suffured under the disadvantage of being an 
appanage of the Bombay Presidency, with 
which it has nuither geographical, racial nor 
political afimity Probably the best solutron 
of the matter would be to hand over the place 
to the Colonial Office, relic ving the Government 
of Bombay of a charge which 1s only looked upon 
as an incubus” ‘This question 18 still under 
discussion but some important steps have 
been taken in the past few ycars to satisfy the 
commercial needs of the port. 


(1) The metre gauge Railway, which was con- 
structed asa military measure during the 
war, now extends from Maala (2$ miles 
from Steamer Point) to Habill about 
5 miles beyond Lahe}, a total distance of 
about 30 miles If 1+ 18 extended further 
into the interior 1t should assist materially 
in the development of the trade of Aden 
and of the Yemen, 


Qi) The main needs of Aden are — 


(a) Purer and mote abundant water 
supply , 


(4) An efficent dramage system ; 
(c) filectric hghting; 


(d@) Improved communications with the 
Interior. 


Trade. 
The trade of Aden 1s mostly transhipment, 


the port serving as a centre of distribution ‘The 
total seaborne trade in the official year 1922- 
23 was Rs 13,90,42158 as compared with 


the preceding year’s total of Rs 16 13,88,045 
showing a decrease of Rs 2,23,45 887. Mer- 
cChandise decreased by Rs 146,17,651 and 
Treasure by Rs 77,2%,236 The trade with 
the interior of Arabia amounted in imports and 
exports to Rs 30,53,946 and Rs, 29,00,613 
respectively, as compared with last year’s total 
of 28,93,076 and Rs, 32,04,663, 


Language. 


The language of the settlement is Arabic, but 
Several other Asiatic tongues are spoken. The 
population is chiefly returned as Arabs and 
Shaikhs The Somalis from the African coast 
and Arabs do the haid labour of the port. So 
far as the settlcment is concerned there are no 
p*oducts whatever, with tho important excep- 
tion of salt The crops of the tmbal low country 
adjoining are jowar, sesamum, a little cotton, 
madder, a bastard saffron and a little indigo. 
In the hills, wheat, madder, fruit, coffees and a 
considerable quantity of wax and honey are 
obtained. The water supply forms the moat 
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important problem Water 1s drawn from four 


sources—wells, aqueducts, tanks or reservoirs 
and condensers. 


Administration. 


The administration of Aden has been continu- 
ously under the Government of Bombay. In 
1920, the political control of Aden, whi was 
exercised during the period of the war by the 
High Commissioner of Lgypt, was retransferred 
to the Political Resident, Aden, who was to be 
directly responsible to the Foreign Office In 
1921, this responsibility was taken over by the 
Colonial Ofhce with whom it at present remains, 
The future of the Protectorate has been the 
subject of no little discussion and various 
proposals have becn put forward At one 
time the idea that it should be transferred 
to the Colonial Office was seriously entertaimed. 
‘Lhe proposals met with warm disapproval, from 
the :mportint Indian community 1n Aden whose 
views were supported in India There 1s constant 
friction between India and the Colonial Office 
over the status of Indians in the Domimuons and 
some of the Crown Colones, and the lukewarm- 
ness of the Colomal Office in protecting their 
rights 1s much resented Therefore transfer 
to the Colonial Office was opposed as transfer 
to an unknowing and unsympathetic admuinis- 
tration Qn the llth July 1322 the Under- 
Secretary of State for the ( olonies stated in the 
House of Commons that there wags no prospect 
of the Colonial Office taking over the control 
of Adenin thenearfuture The admmustration 
is conducted by a Resident, who 1s assisted 
by four Assistants. ‘ihe Resident 15 also or- 
dinanly military Commandant and has hitherto 
usually been an officer selected from the Indian 
atmy, as have his assistants The Court of 
the Resident 1s the Colonial Court of Admiralty 
under Act XVI of 1891, and its procedure 
as such 1s regulated by the provisions of the 
Colonial Courts of the Admualty Act 1890 
(53 and 54 Vice, Chapter 27) The Jaws in 
force in the settlement are generally speaking 
those 1n force in the Bombay Presidency, sup- 
plemented on certain points by special regula- 
tions to suit local conditions ‘The management 
of the port 1s under the control of a Board of 
Trustees formed in 1888 The principal busi- 
ness of the Port Trust has becn the deepenmg 
of the harbour, so as to allow vessels of all sizes 
to enter and Jeave at all states of the tide, The 
Aden police force consists of land and harbour 

ohice who number 370 and 62 respectively. 
There are hospitals and dispensanes in both 
Aden and Perm, in addition to the military 
institutions of this character. The garrison 
comprises a troop of engmeers, three companies 
of garrison artillery, one battalion of British 
wfantry, two companies of sappers and miners 
and one Indian regiment Dctachments from 
the last named are mamtamed at Perim and 
Shaikh Othman respectively. 


Climate. 

The average temperature of the station is 
87 degrees in the shade, the mean nang 
being from 75 m January to 98 in 
June, with variations up to 102. The lulls 
botween the monsoons, in May and September 
are very oppressive Conscquently, long reaf 
dence impairs the facvlties and undermines the 
constitution of Europeans and even Indians 
suffer from the effects of too long an abode in 
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the settlement, and troops are not posted in the 
station for long periods, being usually sent there 
one year and relieved the next. But Aden is 
exceptionally free from infectious diseases and 
epidemics, and the absence of vegetation, the 
dryness of the soil and the purity of the drinking 
Water constitute efficient safeguards against 
many maladies common to tropical countries. 
The annual rainfal] varies from } inch to 8} 
inches, with an irregular average of 3 inches, 


The following are the principal officers of the 


present administration :— 


Politwal Resident, Major-General T, E. Scott, 
C.B., O.LE,, 1.8.0. 
Assistant Residents, 


- Major C. C. J. Barrett, 0.8, i,, 0.1.8, Aden. 


» BR. Reilly, 038, ,, 
(On leave). 
3. 4, HM. Wightwick ie ae 
4, ,, H. Wilberforce-Bell ,, i 
5, Capt. G. P. Murphy. we eG 
6. 4, J. MacGregor «. Porm 


a? 


The Indian States, 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India 15 1,778,168 square miles, with a popula 
tion of 315,132,587 of peoplc—nearly one fifth 
of the human race but of this total a very 
large part 18 not under British Admimeti wion 
The area covered in the Indian States 18 675,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
millions The Indian Statcs embrace the widest 
variety of country and junsdiction They 
vary in size from petty states lke Lawa in 
Rajputana with an arca of 19 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States which arc littl morc 
than small holdings to Statcs ike Hyderabad 
as large as Italy with a popuation of 
thirteen milhons they inciude the imhospi 
table regions of Western Rajputina Baroda 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, nich in 
agricultural wealth, and Kashmur, onc of the 
most favourd spots on the face of thc globe 


Relations with the Paramount Power. 


So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian Statis were established ind cami 
into political rclation with the Govirnment of 
Tndia, that 1t 18 1ampossible evcn to summarise 
them But broadly it may be said that as 
thc British boundarics expandcd, the stites 
came undcr tho influcn-e of the Governmint 
and the rulers wore confirmed in their posscs 
gions To this gcneral policy howcver there 
was, for a bricf period an important departure 
During the regime of Tord Dalhousie 
the Governmcnt introduccd what was called 
annexation through lapse That 18 to say, 
when there was no direct heir, the Governm nt 
considered whither public interests would be 
secured by granting the meht of adoption 
Through ¢he application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the 
Last India Company, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross muisgovern- 
ment of its rulcrs Then ec the Mutiny 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the Last India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policy 
toward the Indian States In the historic 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was sct out 
that ‘ We desire no ¢xtension of our present 
territorial possessions, and while we will per 
mit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunit«, we shall 
allow no cncroachmcunts on those of othcrs 
We shall respect the rights dignity and honour 
of the Native Princes as our own, and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only bo secured by 
internal peace and good government” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no cncroachment on the area undcr Indian 
rule by the Government of India On the 
contrary, the movement has heen in the op- 
posite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traditions pf Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house In 1011 the Maharajah 
of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over hus extensive pos- 
sessions On many eccasions the Govern- 
roent of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovernment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minonty, but 
always with the undoviating intention of ro- 
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storing the termtories a8 soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all states 
possess the mght of adoption 1n default of heirs, 


Rights of Indian States. 


The rights and obligations of the Indian 
States are thus descmbed by the Imperia} 
Gazetteer The Chefs have, without excep- 
tion g.ined protcction against dangers from 
without and a guarantee that the protector 
will respect their rights as rulers The Paras 
mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
Powers and other Indian States The ine 
habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers and cxcept in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are firce from the control 
of the laws of British India Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to 1t by its authorities, they cannot be arrested 
by the police of British India without the perr 
mission of the rule: of the State. The Indian 
Princcs have therefore a suzcrain power which 
acts for them 1n all cxternal affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their ine 
ternal authority The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal pcace of their territones 
18 seriously threatened Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the bencfits which the protecting 
}ower obtains by its diplomatie action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the ratl- 
ways, thc ports and the markets of British 
India Except in rare oases, apphed to mari- 
time states they have freedom of trade with 
British India although they levy their own 
customs and their subjects are admitted to most 
of the public offices of the British Government, 


Obligations of Indian States. 


On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obhgation not to enter into relations 
with forcign nations or other states; the 
authority of their rulera has no existence oat- 
side their territories Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
must act so that no just cause of offence ig 
given by its subordinate allies. All Indian 
States alike aio under an obligation to refer 
to thc British every question of dispute with 
other states Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no usc for a military establishment other 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation 
with the Imperial Government, their military 
forces, their equipment and armament are 
prescribed by the Paramount Power. Although 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner of 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
Tajah is absolute, logic and public opinion 
have endorsed the principal which Lord Oan- 
ning set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
“Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in toset right such serious abuses 
ina Native Government as may threaten any 
part of the country with snarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming tem charge 
of a Native State when there shall be sufficient 
reason to do so” Of this necessity the Gov. 
ernor-Geperal in Council is the sole judge 
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subject to the contro! of Parhament Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
ever British subjects or other specified persons 
jn foreign territory, that power is exercised 
y the British courts which possess it ‘Lhe 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
= are on the same footing Where can- 
nments exist m an Indian State, jurisdic 
tion both over the cantonment and the civil 
station 1s exercised by the suzerain power. 


Political Officers. 


The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, as 
rule reside iu the states themselves In the 
larger states the Government 1s represented 
Sy a Resident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted by local 
Residents or Political Agents ‘These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication be- 
tween the Indian States and the Government 
of India and its soe Department, with 
the officials of British India and with other 
fIndian States ‘They are expected to advise 
and assist the Ruling Chicfs m any adminis 
trative or other matters on which they may 
de consulted Political Agents are similarly 
employed in the larger States under the Pro 
vincial Governments but in the petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent are usuallv entrusted to the Collector 
or Commissioner in whose district they he 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
‘are under the special supervision of the 8u- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General 


Closer Partnership. 


Events have tended gradually to draw the 
aramount Power and the Indian States into 
closer harmony Special care has bun de- 
voted to the education of the sons of Kulm 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, an 
afterwards by the establishment of special 
colleges for the purpose These are now es- 
tablished at Ajmere, Rajkot, Indore and La- 
hore ‘The Impenal Cadet Corps whose head- 
pba are at Dehra Dun, imparts muilita 
raining to the scions of the ruling chiefs a 
noble famihes ‘lhe spread of higher educa 
4ion has placed at the dsposal of the Indian 
States the products of the Universities Jn 
these ways there has becn a steady mse in the 
character of the administration of the Indian 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British {deal Most of the Indian States have 
also come forward to bear their yhare in the 
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burden of Imperial défence Following on 
the spontaneous offer of milifary assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Penjdeh incident 1n 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the troops in the Indian 
Arnty These were until recently termed Imperial 
Servico ‘roops, but are now desiznatel 
Indian State Lorces thev belong to the States, 
they are officered by Indians , but they are in- 
spected by a regular cadre of British officers 
under the general direction of an Inspector 
General ‘Lheir numbers are approximately 
22,000 men , their armament 18 the sanie as that 
of the Indian Army and they have done good 
service often under their own Chiefs, on 
the Irontier and in China, in Somaliland 
and im =the Great War. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect their nghts and privileges, the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost the sus}1icion which was com- 
mon when their position was Jess assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales m 1905-06, and 
of the King and Quecn in 1911 12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to the Crown The improvement in the 
standard of native rule has also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree of interference m the internal affairs 
of the Indian States ‘The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by Tord Minto, the 
then Viceroy, in a speech at Udaipur in 1909, 
when he said — 


“Our policy is with rare exceptions, one of 
non jnterference in the internal affairs of the 
Native States But im guarantcung, ther in- 
terna] dependence and in undertaking their 
protection against external aggression it natu- 
raliy follows that the Impcnal Government 
has assumed ertain degree of responsibility 
for the gencral soundness of ther admunistra- 
tion ard could not consent to incur the reproach 
of beng an indtrect istrument of muisrule 
here are also certain matters in which it 1s 
necessary for the Govcrnment of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as those of the paramount 
power such as railways, telegraphs and other 
serviccs of an Imperial character But the 
gl etere of the Supreme Government to 
the State is one of suzerainty ‘The founda 
tion stone of the whole system 1s the recogni 
tion of identity of interests butwcéen the Impenal 
Government and Durbars and the minimum of 
interference with the Jatter m their own affairs ” 


HYDERABAD. 


Hyderabad, the premier Indian State in India, 
isin the Deccan. Its area is 82,698 square miles 
and population 18,874,676 ‘The general physi- 
Se ae eo 

VI geogra y a ologi- 
cally by the Manjra Orr Godevest TIVéTs. T 
the North-West is the Trappean region, peopled 
by Marathas, a country of black cotton soil 
producing bbe and yor a an the ee 
granatic region gus and pro 
fusing rice, 


History —In pre historic times Hyderabad 
came within the great Dravidian yone ‘The 
date of the Aryan conquest is obscure, but the 
domimions of Asoka 272 to 231 BC embraced 
the northern and western portions of the State 
‘Three great Hindu dynasties followed, those of 
the Pallavas, Chalukyjas and \adavas In 
1294 the irruption of the Mahomedans under 
Ala ud-din Khillji commenced, and thencefor- 
ward till the tine of Aurungzebe the history of 
thp State is a confused story of struggles agaist 
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the surviving Hindu kingdom of the South, and 
after the fall of Vijayanagar, with cach other 
Aurungzebe stamped out the remams of Maho- 
medan independence of the South, and set up 
his General, Asaf Jah, of Turcoman descent, 15 
Viceroy, or Subhadar of the Deccan in 1713 
In the chaos which followed the death of Au- 
rungzebe, Asaf Jah had no difficultv m_ estab 
lishing and maintaining his independence, and 
thus founded $he present House During the 
struggle between the British and the Trench tor 
mastery 1n India, the Nizam finally threw 1n his 
lot with the British, and unshaken even by thc 
excitement of the mutiny, has } cen to staunch 
to his engagements as to cain that title of ‘ Our 
Faithful Ally” ‘lhe present ruler 1s His 
}xalted Highness Sir Usman Al: Khan Bahadur 
lateh Jung, GC SI 


THF BFRARS—A most imporfant event m 
the history of the State occurred in Novembcr 
1902, when the Assigned Districts of Berar 
were leased in perpetuity to the British Govern- 
ment ‘These districts had becn admuinwtered 
by the British Government on behalf of the 
Nizam since 1853 , under the trcatics of 1853 
and 1860, thev were ‘assigned’ without 
limit of time to the Pritish Government to pro- 
vide for the maintiuance of the Hvderabad 
contingent, a body of troops kept by the Bri 
tish Government for the Nizims vse the sur- 
plus revenue, 1f any, bung p:valle to the 
Nizam In course of time it hid }ecome 
apparent thit th mamtcnanee of the Hydera- 
bad conting: nt on 1ts old footmg 15 + separate 
force was imnesj;edient and unncecssiry, and 
that similarly the administiaticn of Berar as 
asepamite unit was very costly while from 
the pont gf view of the Nizam tle precarious 
and fluctuating nature of the surplus was finan 
cially inconyvenunt The agreemnt of 1902 
reaffimed ffi, Wighness sovereignty over 
Berar, which instcad of beng indefinitely 
“assgned’ to the Government of India, was 
Jcased 10 perpetuity to an annual rental of 25 
Jakhs (nearly £167 000), the rental 1s for the 
present charged with an ennual debit towards 
the repiyment of Joins made hy the Govcrn- 
ment of India ‘The Government of India 
were at the same time authorised to administer 
Berar nm such manner as they might thmwkh 
dcsirable and to redistubute reduce re organise 
and control the Hydcratad Ccnting nt, due 
provision being made as stipulaitid im the 
treaty ot 1854, for the protection of His High 
ness’ dommions In accordance with this 
agreen cut the Contingent cca m March 
1908 to be a separate force and was re organised 
and redistrituted as an imtcgral part ot — the 
Indian Army, and in October 1903 Pcrir wu 


trapsfcrred to the administration of the Chicf: 


Commuss‘oner of the Certrai Provinces 
ADMINISTRATION - Ihe N’7aniis suzy renie in the 


State and cxercises the power of hfe and death , 
over his subjects The form of government was : 


changcd in 1919 an Faccutive ¢ syncil 
established which consists of seven ordinary and 


one extraordmary members under a president | 


being ; 
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Sir Syed Ali Iman, KCSI_ Beluw the 
Secretariat the State is divided into Subhas 
or Divisions, Districts and Talukas 1 ifteen 
Districts, 88 Taluk and nine Jdivisional Boards 
are at work m the District A J egislative 
Council, consisting of 23 members, of whom 
12 are official and 11 non-official, is responsible 
for making laws The State maintains its 
own currency, the Osmania Sicca rupee 
a subordinate comage In 1$04 an improved 
Mahbubia rupee was struck and this exchanges 
with the British rupce at the ratio of 115 or 116 
to100 Jt has its own postal system and stamps 
jor internal purpose Jt maintains its own 
ATMV, Comprising 16 269 troops, of which 3,753 
are classed as Regular and 11 242 as Irregular 
There are in addition 1,274 Impensal Service 
lroops 

Im ANCE —After many vicissitudes, the 
financial position of the State 1s strong for 
the ycar 1918 19 receipts amounted to Bs 583 
lakhs and expenditure to Rs 601 lakhs 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY —The pmncipal 
industry of the State 1s agriculturc, which 
maintains 571 per cent of the population ‘Lhe 
common system of land tenure 1s ryotwari 
As no reliable figures are available to show the 
gross produce it 18 impossible to say what pro- 
portion the land revenue bears to it, but itis 
collected without difficulty Ihe principal 
food crops ar millet and rice , the staple money 
crops cotton which Js grown cxtcnsively on the 
black cotton soils, and oilseeds ‘The State 15 
rich im mnynerals ‘The great Warangal coal 
measuicy t1e =60worked $= at Singaremi, but the 
efforts to revive the historic gold and diamond 
mines have met with very qualificd success 
lhe manufacturing industries are consequent 
on the growth of cotton and comprise three 
spinning and weasing muls and ginning and 
pressing factorics in the cotton tracts 


COMMUNICATIONS —One hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of the broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traveise the Siate At Wadi, on 
this «ction, the broad gauge system of the 
Nivams Guaiantecd State Railway takes off, 
running List to Warangal and South-East 
toward Bezwada, a total length of 330 miles 
lrom Hy‘icrabad the metre gauge Godavari 
Rail vy runs North-West to Manmad on the 
(rat Indian Penmsula Companys system 
991 mncs ‘There are’ thus 471 miles cf broad 
Zwee ind 391 of mitre in the State The 
Barsi Tight Railway owns a short cxtension to 
Jatur Ihe roids are gen¢rally inferior 


LDUCATION——The Osmania University at 
Hyderalad imparts instruction im all the 
facultics through the medium of Urdu, English 
leing taught as a compulsory language The 
Nizam College at Hyderabid (first grade) is, 
however affliatd to the Madras CU mversity 
In 192] 22 the total number of Iducatronal 
institutions rose from 3556 (191819) to 4 965, 
the number of Primary schools m_ particular 


‘having been largely increased 


British Resident—Mr © LS Russell, 108. 


MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all sides , districts of Dharwar and North Canara res- 
by the Madras Presidency except on the north | pectively and towards the south-west by Coorg. 
and north-west where it 18 bounded by thc | It is naturally divided into two regions of dig- 
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tinct character, the hill country (the Malnad) on 
the west and the wide sprvading valleys and 
Plains (the Maidan) on the cast The State 
has an alea of 29469 square miles excluding 
that of the Civil and Milttary Station of Banga 
lore and a population of 5 978 892 of whom over 
O02 per cent are Hindus Kannada 1s the dis 
tinctive language of the State 

History —Ihe ancient history of tho country 
ia varicd and intercating Tradition connects 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrincd in the great Indian epics the Rama 

ana and the Mahabharata Coming down to 

storical times the north eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asokas Lmpire 
in the third century B C Mysore then came 
under the rul. of tho Andhra dynasty lrom 
about the third to the cluventh cuntury A D 
Mysor wasruld by thr dynastics the north 
western portion by the Kadambas the eastern 
ani north rn portions by the Pallavas and th 
¢ ntril anil southcrn portions by the Gan.as 
In th cl venth ec ntury Mysore forme 1 part 
of th. Chola do ninion but the Goolas w rc 
driven out evtly in the tw lith ¢ atury by the 
Hoysvlas an intigenons dynasty with its capi 
tal at Hal bid fa Hovsila pow r came to an 
end in the early part of the fourt enth cent iry 
Mysore wisn xf conn ct 1 with the Vijay anagir 
Impire At thu cnl of th foutccnth c ntury 
Mysore Dian 243) 19t 1 with th prs nt 
ruling dynasty At first tributary to the do 
minant empire of Vijayanagar the dynasty 
attsin 1 its ind p nduncc ftir the do vnfall 
of Vijyayanizuimio65 = In the latter part of the 
e1izhtecuth ¢ ntury the rm ol sovereignty prssed 
into the hinds of Huidar Ah and thin his son 
Jippu Sultan {In 17J9 on the fall of Scrinzs 
patam the British Goviinment restored the 
State co npris d within its pros nt limits to the 
ancicnt dynasty in the prrson of Mahiraja Sri 
Krishnarys Woidiyar Bahadur III Owing 
to the insurrcetions that broke ontin som 4 its 
of the country the manazement wis 1 id 
by the Britash Governm nt in 1831) [) 181 
the State was rstor d to the dynasty in the 
person of Sri Chamariasc ndra Wadiyar Bahadur 
under conlitions and stipulitions liid down 
m the Instrument of Transfer That ruler 
with the assistance of Mr (afterwirds Sir) 
K Scshadri Iyer, kh CST as Dewan, >rought 
Mysore to a state of griat prospcrity Jie died 
in 18)4 and was succ cided by the present Maha 
raja Sir Sr: Arishnarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur 
GCS8T, GCTF who was installed in 1902 
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more appropriately the relation subsisting bet- 
ween the British Government and thu State of 
Mysore 

ADMINISTRATION The city of Mysore is 
the capital of the State but Bangalore City 
18 the administrative headquarters His High- 
ness the Maharaj.x is the ultimate authority 
in the State and the administrationis conducted 
under his control, by the Dewan and Mem- 
bers of Council including ther Extraordinary 
Membr ‘The Chief Court consisting of three 
Judges is the highest judicial tribunal im the 
State <A Representative Assembly meets twice 
&jycar it Mysore—once in Octob r during the 
Dasara and a second time (n the occasion of 
the birthday of His Highness In the Octohr 
Sessions the Dewan prescnts to tht Assembly 
en account of the Tinances of the Stati of the 
preceding official year and dcals also with the 
more important administrative measures 
Representations about wants and grievances 
are heard and discusxd In the Birthday Ses 
sion the Ludg t for the ensuinz year 15 1 laccd 
bcfor. the Ass mbly and its opinion invited 
Such of the reprcs ntations of the Octohr Svcs 
$10n as wird not heard for want of time are taken 
up and discuss d alonz with the fresh subjects 
brought up There 1s also a Icgislitive Council 
Consisting of 30 membrs of whom 12 arc off 
Ciilg and 18 non officials thirtcen clectcd and 
fivc nominated The Council hw been given 
the privileg s of int ipellation discussion of the 
State budz t ind the moving of resolutions on 
mattcrs other than the budgct 


His Highness the Maharaja has recentiv 
announced the grant of a liberal mewsuic of 
Constitutional Reforms under which both the 
Representative Assembly and the segisiative 
Council are to be strengthened and made more 
representative of the intercsts of the people 
with enlarged powcrs 

All the important branches of the admimuis- 
tration are controlled by separate heads of 
depirtments Ihe strongth of the military force 
at the end of 1921 22 wis 2 805, of which 483 
were in the Mysore Lancers 384 in the Mysore 
Worse 262 in the Iransport Corps and the 
remaining 1676 in the Infantry The total 
annual cost is about Rs 12¢ Jakhs Ihe cost 
of the Police Administration durmg the same 
period was about Rs 16 lakhs 


FINANOES —Lhe actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget 


In November 1913 the Instrument of Transfer estimate for 192223 and budget for 1923 24 
was replacul by a ILreaty which indicates | were ax below — 











Yoar | Receipts Disbursements Surplus | Deficit 
Rg Rs Rs Rs 
1919 20 313 12 256 312 97 693 + 14563 
1020-21 31312 665 3 27 85 460 —_ 14 72 795 
1921 22 312 05 389 § 27 45 479 _ 15 40 090 
1922 23 3,31,90,000 3 36,23,600 — 4143000 


1923 24 3,31 ,01,000 
(Diaft Budget) fe 


3,29,91,000 4 1,10,000 
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Lcoonomic CoNibLRI NCI —Ihe Mysore Ico 
nouuc Confit rence was olganised m June 1911 
with the objcct of creating and kueping alive pub 
lic intcrest in matters connected with the econo 
Inic progress of the State by a frcqucnt inter 
change of vicws and discussions among those 
compctent to deal with them and in oidcr to 
associate men of enlightenment, public spirited 
citizens, prominent agriculturists mcrchants 
and others with the officers of Government im 
such deliberations The Confurcnce mects an 
nually at Mysore during the festivitics in con- 
nection with His Highness the Maharaja’s buith- 
day Thc Dewan 18 the Presidcnt of the Con 
ference It has four Boards dealing with ques 
tions connectcd with Agriculture, Lducation 
Industries and Commorce and Chemical reacarch 
and scientific advance and Committcs for 
developing cconomic§ activities in local 
areas, such as districts talukas and towns 
oe on unportant subjects are periodically 
SEUC 


The economic work 1n the districts has been 
handed over to District Boards Jhe work in 
the I vWuks has bucn dc gatcd to TJ iluk Boards 
and in the villigcs to Village Panchayats 

AGRICULIURE —Nearly thrice fomths of the 
population are employed in agriculture and the 
general systum of Jand tcnure 18 Ivyotwan 
ihe principal food crops are rags rice jol. 
mullets, sraim and sugarcane and the chit fibrcs 
are Cotton and sankimp Ne uly 45000 acres 
are under mulberry the s Ik industiy being the 
most profitable in Mysoic next to gold mining 
A Supcrmtcndent of Striculture has been 
appointed and the Seniculturu Dc piurtment 
aihhated to theo Agneuwltural J pirtmcnt 
Arrangements sre beg made for the supply 
of diseast-frrc sccd and a central and 65 
Tatuka Popular Schools have becn domg 
good work The Department of Agriculture 
18 popularising§ = vgriculture on scicntific 
ines by means of demonstrations imvcsti 
Gviions and = capermcents here 5 one 
(cntral Tarm at Hebbu to deal with aij 
Classes of crops and two other one st Hiriyur 
in connection with cotton md crops suttcd to 
localitus where the ramful is hzht ind the 
otha w Murathur in the region of heavy 
runfall A Sugircanc Larmhas been opened 
under the new Kri hnaraja agara Works and 
Committees have been constituted in several 
districts for the development of tre sugarcanc 
cultivation. A live stock expert hw beau 
appointid to consider mcasure meuding the 
ehcourazement of  crtth breeding and to 
improve the genial hve stoch 


INDUSTRITS AND CoMMERCF—~A Depart 
ment of Industiies and Commerce was organised 
in 1913 with a vicw to tht dcveloy ment of In 
dustries and Commerce in the State Its 
main functions ate stimulatmg private enter 
prise by the offur of techmical advice and other 
assistance for startmg new mdustris under 
taking eXpezmmental work for pioneering in 
dustrics and devcloping cx1sting 
and Irving as a guncral bureau of mformation 
in industrial and commercial niatters The 
sandalwood oul factory started on an uxpcnmin- 
tal basis 1s now working on a commercial scalc 
A factory is working at Bangalore A large 
ioe at a cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupecs 

been constructed at Bhadravati fo. pur- 


mdustrics . 
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poses of manufactummz charoW pg iron, 
distilling wood alcohol, and deve oping subs 
diary industries ‘Lhe works are on the borders 
of an extensive forest area and yractica |v at the 
foot of hills containing mch deycsits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite and arc not far from the 
Gersoy pa water fills cstimatcd to be capable 
of producing 100000 horse power of electric 
energy Ihe Soap Factory 3s run by Govern: 
ment on a commircial scvle Ihe metal 
factory has becn hindcd over to & syndicate 
of private cryitalsts An arts and crafts depct 
hag becn opened to give prc cncourigemcnt 
for inlay workers sandalwood carvers ind to 
thore cngagcd m preparmg hi,h cls alk lice 
cloths and mctil works Lhe Chimber of (cm- 
merce his ben cstabh hed at Bangalcre with 
Branches ot important trade contics with a 
sc palate division for de ding soldly with ques- 
tions 1dliting to comm croal dcvdoyments im 
the St ite 

BANKING —In 1913 % State aided bank 
callid the Bank of Mysore was started with 
its headquarters in J wgalor. and agencics 
at many of thc important places in the State 
It his an authoise J curtail of Rs _.0 Jakhs 
which his been fully pud up The Bank was 
organised with the ud of Government and 
many items of Government work are entrustcd 
to it Besides this there ac two Provincial 
Co operative Binks 6 District Parks 9 ledaal 
Binking Umons and I 522 Co operative Socie 
tics working with a capital of hs 81.97 280 
There were 108 Joint Stockh Com] anics at work 
on 31st March 1923 with the total authorised, 
subscribed vnd paid up capital of Ks 8, 30 60 100, 
hie A and Rs 1,44614700 respec 
ively 

COMMUNICATIONS —Much has ben cone mn 
recent yc ire to improve ind catend the n¢ains 
of communication Jangilore is the central 
point from which ladiate vimous branchics of 
th Mysore and M & S M Railway runmng 
through the State Besidts the Tambkcre 
N«irasimhatajapura Tiamway with a Icngth of 
2660 miles owned and workcd ty the State, 
the total Jen,th of open nes of rniways m the 
Staic is alout €8899 milks of Which = alout 
60 mslcs are Droid gau.¢, 10295 mulcs narrow 
gauge and the rest mutre giuge Oi the total 
numLcr of 688 99 miles 366 63 miles arc Worked 
directly by the State he survey» of some 
more new Jines arc complcte and = cstin ates, 
and reports relating thercto are wida prepara 
tion State roads of the length of 2015 nutes 
were mamtaimed during 19.1 22, of which 1911 
miles were metailed roids The cust of 
maimtenance amounted roughly to Rs 7 lakhs 

KDUCATION—A scparate University for 
Mysore was establishid on the Ist July 1916 
It 18 of thc teaching and residential tvre com- 
poscd of the Central and I ngimecnng Collcgcs 
at Bangalore and the Mahariyas Collkge at 
Mysore with hecadquirtcrs at Myron An 
imyjortant feature 18 that the Umivcrsity 
cours: 18 One of three ycars What corrcsponds 
to the first yew m other Univeisitics 
bung in the Collcgiate High School which 
specially trains studcnts for one year to fit 
them for the Univusity Courm ‘The colleges 
arc efhieicntly equi pod and organiad and there 
18 a training colleg: tor mun located at Mysore 
There 18 also a College for women at Mysore, 
ec, the Maharani’s Collcgc 
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With the introduction of compulory educa 
tion 1n select towns and the increase 1n the num- 
ber of village schools, primary education has 
during recent years made considcrable advance 
Schools have been started for imparting instruc 
tion on agricultural, commercial, engincering 
and other tcchnical subjects There were 
altogether 1n 1920 21, 9,698 public and 782 
private cducatjonal stitutions in the State 
This gives one school to every 2 8 squarc 
miles of the ara and to every 643 
inhabitants 

PLACFS OF INTHREST—Mysore (City, the 
capital, 18 a modcrn city laid out with fine 
roads and subucbs Tho promincnt buildings 
aru the Palace, the Krishnaraja Hospital, 
the Chamarajendra Technical Institute, Govern 
ment House, the Maharaja’s Colle: the Maha 
rani’s Colk gt and the University faibary 

Bangalore, thc largest city in the State and 
tho commercial and manufacturing ccntre, 
stands on a tabk land 3000 fect above the 
sca and 18 notcd for its salubrious climate and 
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luxuriant gardcns ibe principal places ot 
mterest are the Public Offices, tho Central 
College buildings th. Museum, the Lal Bagh, 
the Indian Institute of Scicnce and thc Indian 
Sanskrit Institute 

The historic town of Seringapatam, the 
famous Jog lalls the Kolar Gold I1clds, the 
Slvasamudram 1 alls, and Bulur, Somnathpur and 
Halebid with then temples of cxquisite architsc- 
ture, are some of tho othcr important places 
of intercst in the State 

Resident vn Mycore and Chief Commissroner 
of Coorg —The Hon. W P Barton, SI, OIL, 
Ios 


Dewan —Albion Rajkumar Banery:, Esq, 
MA,CSI, OLE 

Extraordinary Membr of Cound H H 
Sir Sri Aantirava Narasinharaja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, GC1Ik 

Members of the Trecutwe Council —Mir 
Hamza Husscin, Lsg, BA, BL, & kK BR Srim- 
vasa lycngar, Lsq ,MA 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda 16 situated partly in 
Gujarat and partly in Kathiawar Its divided 
into tour district blocks (1) the scuthern 
district of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti 
rivcr, and mostly surrounded by British terri 
tory, (2) ccntral district, North of the Nar 
bada, in which lics Baroda, the capital city 
(3) to the North of Ahmcdabad, the district of 
Kadi and (4) to the West, in the Peninsul. 
of Kathiawar, the district of Amreli, formed of 
Bcattired tracts of land The aiea of the 
State 1s 8,13» square miles, the population 
189 =2126,522 of whom over four fifths are 
Hindus 

Hsrory —The history of the Baroda Statc 
as such dat«cs from the break up of the Mughal 
Empire ‘hc first Maratha »nvasion of Gujuat 
took place in 1705 In latir capeditions 
Pilaji Gaikwar, who may te considered as 
the founder of the prosent ruling fimily 
greatly distinguished himeclf Sonzghad was 
the headquartirs till 1766 After 1723 
Pilaji regularly levied tribute in Gujarat 
His son Dama) finally captured Baroda in 
1734, smee thin it has always been in th 
hands of the Gaikwars, but Mugha) authonity 
in Gujarat did not end until the tall of Ahmeda 
bad in 1753, affer which the country was 
divided between the Gaikwar and the Peshwa 
In spite of the fact that Damaj1 was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panipat by Ahnied 
Shah, he continucd to add to his territory 
He dicd in 1768, leaving the succession in dis 
pute bitween two rival son» He was suc 
ceeded m turn by his sons Sayaji Rao J 
Fattesing Rao, Manaj, Rao and Govind Rao 
The last died in 1800, and was succcedcd bv 
Anand Rio A p riod of political instability 
ensued which was ended im 1802 by the help 
of the Bombay Government, who cstablished 
the authority of Anand Rao at Baroda 
By atreaty of 1805 xtween the British Govcrn 
ment and MSaroda, it was arranged inter 
aluz that the foreign policy of the State should 
be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 
the Pindari hordes and Holkar But from 


1820 to 1841, when Sayajyi Roo 1] was Gaikwar, 
differences arose betwien the two  Govern- 
ments, which wre «tikd by 8 James 
Carnac, Governor of Bombay in 13841 
Gaupat Rao succecded Savajyt Rao in 1847 
During bis tule, the political supervision of 
Baroda was transferred to the Suprime Gov- 
croment His sucecssor Khande Rao, who 
wend d the Gadi in 1856 introdnecd many 
tcforms He stood by the British in the Mu- 
tiny He was suceeedcd by his biother Malhar 
Rao in 1870 Malhar Rao was deposed im 
1875 for ‘‘ notorious misconduct” and *‘ gross 
misgovcrnmcent,’ but the suggestion that he 
had instigated the attempt to poison Col 
Phayre the Resident, was not proved Sayajr 
Rao II a boy of 13 ycars of age who wa} 
disccnded from a distant branch of thi family, 
was adoptid as heir of Khande Rao in 1875 
vnd 18 the prosent Gaikwar He was invested 
with full powers mm 188] 

ADMINISTRATION —An  cxecutive council, 
consisting ot the princtpal offrcais of the State, 
Carries on the administration, subject to the 
contro] of the Maharaja, who 1s assisted by a 
Dewan and othcr officers number of 
departments have becn formed, which are 
prsidcd over Ly officials corrsponding to 
those in British Tndia The State 15 divided 
into four prants cach of which 1s sub-dividcd 
into Mahals and Peta Mahals of which there 
are in all 42 Attempts have for some years 
boen made to restore village autonomy, and 
villuge panchayats hive been formed which 
torm part of a scheme for local »lf government 
There 18 a Icgislative Department, under a 
Tcgal Remembrancer, which is responsibk for 
makingliws ‘here ib alsoa Legilative ( ouncil, 
consisting of nominitcd and ckctcd members 
A High Court at Baroda possesas jurisdiction 
ovcr the whol of the Stite and hears all final 
appeals Trom the decisions of the Dhgh ( ourt, 
appeals lie in ccrtaim cascs to the Maharaja, 
who decides them on the advice of thc Huzur 
Nyaya Sabha The State Army consists of 5,086 
Ri gular forces and 3 806 Irregulur forecs 

HINANCE—In 192] 22, the total reccipts of 
the State were Rs 2,12 lakhs and the disburse- 
menta Re 2,04 lakhs, The principal Revenue 
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heads were ~Iand Revenuc, Rs 1°15 crores 
Abkari Rs 29 lakhs, Opium Rs 6 75 lakhs, 
Railways Rs 7 33 lakhs Intcrcst Rs 11 lakhs 
‘Inbute from other Statis Rs 8 lakhs British 
Currency was yntroduced in 1901 


PRODUCTION AND INDUSTRY —Agricullure 
and pasture support 63 per cnt of the peopl 
[h principal crops are rice wheat grim 
castor oll ripesccd, poppy cotton sap hump 
tobacco suzircine maiz and garden croys 
The grcatcr put of the Stat 15 held on ryoteare 
tinure Lhe State contains fewominrils 
exccpt sindstone which is quarri d at Sonzir 
and a varicty of oth r stones which aic little 
workid Jhi1e are 93 industrial or commer 
c1al concerns in the State register d undcr th 
State Companics’ Act Lher arc four Agi 
cultural Banks and 539 Co operative Socitus 
in the Baroda St ute 


COMMUNICATIONS —The B B & C I Railway 
crosses pirt of the Navsiri and Baroda pants 
and the Rajputina Milwa Railway pass 5 
thronzh the Kadi prant A system of branch 
lincs has boon built by the Tareda Durbar in 
all the four prams im addition to which th 
Japti Valley Railway and the B 10d. Gpdhra 
Chord hne (B DL & € J) pass through the 
Stat. lh Railways construct d by the 
State ar vbout 652 micsinieneth (rool roads 
are not num rous 


BALUCHISTAN 


Tn this Agency atc included the Indian Statcs 
of hilat Kharin and 1s Bly Ihe khan of 
kilat 18 head of the bilnchist in dibal chicis 
whose territonics we comprix.d undcr the follow 
ing divisions —Jhalawin Sirawan Makrin 
kKichi and Yombhikiher: Unrint — Lhese 
districts torm what miuy be termed Kalath 
Baluchistin and occupy m alta of 54713 
aquare naks Lhe mbhabitints of the country 
are «ith r Brihws or Baluchis both hing 
Mahomedans of the Sumi sect The country 
18 spartly populited th totil numbr 
being about 300543 It derives its chicf 1m 
portance from its position with regard to Af 
ghanistan on the north western frontier of 
British India The relations of halit with the 
British Governmint arc governed by two trea 
tics of 1854 and 187) by the lattcr of which the 
Khan agr ed to act in suboidinats co operation 
with the British Government There are 
however agreements with kalat in connection 
with the construction of the Indo European 
telegraph, the ecssion of jurisdiction on tne 
railw ys and in the Bolan Pas and the perma 
nent Irases of Quetta, Nushki and Nasirabad 
The Khan is asdstcd in thc administration of the 
State by a Wazir1 Azam at presenta ret rcd 
officer from the British service, The Governor 
General’s Agentin Baluchistan conducts the 
relations between the Goveinment of India and 
the Khan, and exercixs his general political 
supervision over the district The revenue of the 


State is about Bs, 14,42,000. The present Khan | 
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EDUCATION —The Education Department 
controls 2,814 institutions of differcnt kinds, 
in 66 of which English 1s tuught The Baroda 
College 18 affiliated to the Bombay University 
rhcre are anumber of high schools technical 
schools, and schools for special classes such 
48 the jungle tribes and unclean castes The 
State 18 «im a Way plidgiad to the policy of 
frce and compulsory primary cducation ’ It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries ‘Jin per ccnt of the population is 
returned in the census as literate Total 
expense on Lducation 1s about Rs 29 lakhs 


CAITTAL City —Barols City with the can 
tonm nt has a population of 94712 It con- 
tains a public puk a number of fine pubhe 
buildings palaces and ofhers and it 18 crowded 
with Hindu tmpkhs hc cantonment 1s to the 
north west of the city and 1s garrisoncd by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army An 
Improvement Trust has becn formed to work 
in Baroda City and has sct itself an ambitious 
programme 


RULTR—His Highness Tarzand 1 hhas i- 
Dowhit iT nghshia Maharya Sir Siyajyi Rao 
Gaekwar Scena Khas Khel Samshr Bahadur, 
aCSI GCrr Mahwaja of Baroda 


hesuddent —L H Kealy, 108 
Deuan —Sir Manubhai N Mchta, kt ,cs1 


AGENCY. 


14 His Highness Begiar Bcz1 Mir Sir Mahmud 
Khan of halat @CIK He was born in 1864 
hharan extends in 9 westerly and south- 
west rly dircction fiom near Nushki and Kalat 
to the Persian bordcr Its arca 18 18 565 square 
miles it has + population of 27738 and an 
annul ivcrage revenue of about Rs 1 00 000 


The present (huf Sirdir Bihadur Sardar 
Nawab Habibullah Khan was born about 1897 
and succeded his fathcr Sirdar 3 akub Ahan in 
1911) when the latter was murdimd by his 
unclo Annr Khan Ihe State 1s divided into 
13 Niabats and the whole sources of income 
ar chiefly agricultural 


Las Bela 18 a small State occupying the valley 
and dclta of the Puraliriver about 50 miles west 
of the Sind boundary Area 7 182 square miles, 
population 50 696, chicfly Sunni Mahomedans, 
cstimited aycrage revenue about Rs 3 49 000 
The Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is 
bound by agrcement with the British Govern- 
ment to conduct the administration of his State 
in accordance with the advice of the Governor- 
Generals Agent This control is exercised 
through the Political Agent in Kalat, 
The Jam _ also employs an _ approved 
Warir to whose advice he is subject and who 
generally assists him in the transaction of State 
busine 88 

Agent to the Governor General for Baluchi- 
toa —~Hon Mr F, W, Johnston, 0.8.1 , C.1,B., 

bdeat | 
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RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rayputana 13 the name of 9 great trmtoria] 
circk with 1 total aica of about 130 462 square 
miles which includes 18 Indian States two 
chiefships and the smal! Initish province of 
Ajmer Murwara It 13 boundd on the west by 
Sind on the north west by the Punjab State of 
Bahawalpur, on the north and north cast by 
the Punjab on the erst by the Uniikd Pro 
vinecs and Gwalor whil the southern boun 
dary runs across the central region of India in 
an ircgular z1gz.g line Of the Indian Statcs 
17 are Rajput 2 (Bharatpur and Dholpur) arc 
Jat, and one (Tonk)18 Mahomcdan Ihe Chief 
administrative control of the British district 1s 
vested ex offivo inthe political officcr who holds 
the post of Governor Generals Agent for the 
guprvision of the rclations between the sevcral 
Native States of Rajputana and the Government 
of India Hor administrative purposcs thcy ar 
divided into thc following groups —LBikaner, 
sirohi and Jhalawar mn duroct rclation with the 
Agent to the Governor-General Dastern Rajput- 
anaand Alwar Agcney, 3 States (Bharatpur 
Dholpur Kats) , JLaraot1 and Tonk Agency 2 
Statcs(Bundi and Jonk) and Chiefship of Shah 
pura, Jaipur Residency 3 Statcs (principal Stat, 
Jaipur), Lotauh Agency, 1 State, Mewir Res 
dcnecy, Southern Rajputina States Age ney, 3 
States (prmeipal State Banswara) Jaisalmer 
end Kushalgarh Chiefship, Western Rajputana 


States Agency, 2 Stats (principal State, 
Marwar) 
The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 


almost from end toend The tract to the north 
west of the hillsis 15 a whole sandy, ill watered 
and unproductive but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara 
tively fertile lands to thc northeast To the 
south cast on the Aravalh Hulls he mgher and 
more fertil. regions which contain extensive h }) 
ranges and which are traverad by considerabk 
rivers 


COMMUNICATIONS —The total length of ra] 
ways in Rajputana 18 1576 miks of which 739 
aru the property of the Lmtish Govcrnment 
The Rajputana Malwa (Government) runs frem 
Ahmedabad to Bandikm and fiom there bran 
chcs to Agra and Dilhi Of the Native State 
rauways the most important 1s thc Jodhpur 
Bikancr line from Marwir Juncti nm to Hyders 
bad (Sind) and to Bikaner 


INHABITANTS —Over 50 per cent of the popu 
Jation are ongaged in some form of agriculture 
about 20 per cont of the totel population aic 
matntal by the preparation and supply o 
mattial substances, pcrsonal and domestic 
service Bias employnint for about 6 pcr 
cent and commercc for 2} per wat of the popu 
Jation ‘The principal language js Byastbam 
Among casts and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars 
Rajruts, Minas, Gujars, Bhils Malis and 
Balais The Rajputs are, of course, tho ams 
tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very large extent, either as niger iier of 
ront or as cultivators By reason of their 
pomtion as in families of pure descent, 
ai & landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 


ruling, chiefs, they are also the aristocract of 
India, and their social prc stige may be meastued 
by obscrving that there 19 hardly a tnbe or clan 
(a8 distinguishcd from a caste) in India which 
docs not claim descent from or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Raypnt stochs 

; es population and area of th. States arc as 
ollows — 





Arca in | Popul ition 





Name of State Bqu ire In 
milcs 1911 
In direct Politwul relatvon 
“wh AG G— 
Bikaner 23%11) 700,933 
Sirohi 1,964] 1,89,127 
Jhalawar 810 96,271 
Mewar Residency— 
Ud wupur 12.953; 1298 776 
Tanswara J 94( 165 463 
Dungarpur 1 447 159 192 
P utabz wh $86 62 704 
Western State Resuleney— 
Jodhpur 34.963) 2057 553 
JSalmer 16 062 88 311 
Jarvpur Resufency— 
Tapia 15579) 2 636 674 
h ishangarh 858 87 191 
Lawa 19}s 2 564 
Taraoti Tonk Agoney— 
Bundi 2 220 218 730 
Tonk 1114 303 181 
Shihpura 40> 47,397 
Fastein States Agency— 
Bhiratpur 1 982 626 665 
Dholpur 1 155 270 973 
Kariuli 1 242 156 7¢ 
Alwar 3,141 791 688 
hotah Thalauar Aginey— 
is oteh 5,684 639 089 





ee 


Udaipur State (:lso callcd Mewar) was found- 
edinabout 646A 1D The capital city 1s Udaipur, 
which 1s beautifully situated on thc slope of a 
low ridzv, the summit of which 1s crowned by 
flis Highness thc Maharana’s palaccs, and to the 
north and west, houscs extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middlv of which stand two sland 
pa 8 Its situated near the terminus of the 

daipur-Chitor Railiway, 697 mules north of 
Bombay The present ruler is His Highness 
Maharajadhiraj Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji 
Bahadur, @081,G6018,G0V0, who was born 
in 1849 and succecded in 1884. He 1s the head 
of the Scesodia Rajputs and is the Premier Chief. 
The administration is carried 
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revenue and capenditure of the State arc now 
about 45 and 43 lakhs a year rszectivcly 
Udaipur 18 rich 109 mincrals which are little 
workcd Its archeological remains are numcr 
ous and stone inscriptions dating ircm the 
thud ccntury have becu iound 


Banswara State the southeimmost in 
Rajputana, bicame = a sJalate State about 
1527 In 1612 the Muihariwal offered to 
become tributary to the british Govcrument but 
no definite iclations wore formed with them 
till the end of 1818 Ihe resent 1ukr 1s His 
Highncss Ru Rayan Miharawal Sahib Shree 
Puthi Singhy1 Bahadur who was born in 188% 
and succeeded his fathcr1n 1913 lhe normal 
revcnue 18 alout 8 lakhs and the normal es 
penditure Dearly equal tothe same ‘Lhe ara 
of the Statc 1s 1946 square mks and the 
population 219 824 including Patta k isbalgarh 
Hib Highness 18 entitlhd toa salute of 15 guns 


Dongarpur State with Banswira foi 
muly comprised the country called the Lagar 
1t was invaded by the Mahrattas m 1818 
Asin othcr States mhabited by hill tntcs it 
bccame necessary at an carly jcriod of 
British supremacv to emyloy a mulitary fcree 
to core the Bhils ‘The State represents th 
Gadi of the cldcest branch of the Sisodjjas 
and dates 1t8 separate cxristenc fiom about 
the close of the 12th Ccutury Samant Singh 
hing of Chitor, when driven away by Kartipal 
of Jalor, fled to 1agid and killed Chowsasimz] 
Chief of Baioda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur ‘The present Chnefis Los Hi.hncss 
Ku Riyan Mahirawal Shr: Lakshm in Singh): 
born on 7th March 1008 and succcedcd on 15th 
November 1918 His Hai.hncss ting minor 
the admufistration 19 carricd on by the Laccutiv< 
Council of the State undii the supervision of 
the Pohtical Agent Southern Rajputina 
Stats No railway linc crosses the territory 
the nearest railway station Udaipur kcing 65 
mil sdistant Revcnue a little above 5 lakhs 


Partabgarh State also calkd the 
Kanthal was fotndcd inthe sixtcenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokil of Mewar = 1) 
town of Partal garh was founded in 1698 bs 
Partab Singh In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(177 1844) the country was overrun by the 
Marathas and the Maharawat only saved his 
btate by agrucing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Salam Shah Re 72700 (which then being 
coincd 1n the State Mint was Icgal tendcr through- 
out thc surrounding Native States), in licu of 
Rs 15000 formerly paid to Delhi The first 
connexion of the Stat. with the British Gov 
elnment was formed in 1804, but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis and ao fresh treity by 
which the State was taken under protcction 
was mMade1n1818 Thc tribute to Holkaris pad 
through the British Government and in 1604 
was converted to Rs 26350 British currcncy 
Phe prcsent rukris His Highncss Maharawat 
Sir Raghunath Singh Lahadur KCIE who was 
born m 1859 and succeded in 1890 ‘The 
State 18 governed by the Maharawat with the 
help of the Dewan, and, in judicial mat 
ters, of a Committce of eloven membcrs stykd 
the Raj Sabha or State Council Revenue about 
6 lakhs, expenditure nearly 6 lakhs. Lhe 
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financial administration 38 wnder the dunect 


suj crvision of the Svate 


Jodhpur State the largest im Ra)putana 
also calkd Mawar consists largcly ot sandy 
country Jhe Mahariya of Jodhjyur 1s 
thc head of the Rathor Clan of Rajzuts and 
clums dcscent from Kama the dcificd hing, of 
Ayodhya  Ilhc carlicst }Jnown hirg cf the clan 
livcd an the sixth ccntury from which time on 
wards thar histczy 15 fairly clear After the 
Licaking up of their Kingdom at kh ynauj they 
foundcd this State at out 1212 and thc tound 
ations of Jodl yur Catv wore laid in 1459 by Rao 
Jodha ihe Statc entered into a ticaty of 
alhance with the British Covt in 1818 
Jaswant Singh succeded in 1973 and rc formed 
the State His son Sardar Sinch was invested 
with yowcrs in 1898 the minority rule having 
been carricd on ly his uncl Maharaa Sir 
Pratat Singh Ue dicd in 1911 and was suc 
ceded by Tis cldest son Miharaja Sumcr 
Singh Bihadtr who was then 14 jcars of age 
Jhe administration of the State was cerrid 
on by a Council of Regency resided over 
Ly Gcncral Maharaya Sir Tintab Singh 
On the outlrcak of the Europian War toth the 
Maharaji ind the Regent offered thar services 
and wae allowed to yrocecd to the Iront ‘Lhe 
vonnz Maharaj. was for his serysiccs at the 
liont honcured with an Honorary Majonty im 
the Diitish Army ind A BI and was invsted 
With iul] rulirg yowers in 1916 ard dud 
on drd Octolar 1318 Te Was sucacded by 
his voung r }rotha Miharaji Sir Umed Singhy 
Sukh Bahidua AC VO wlo on altainmg 
majority has taken over Charge of the a iminis 
trition i1¢m the 2;th January 1923 Kcvcnue 

Rs 1 20 31 738, «xpenditure Rs 100 lahhs 


Jaisalmer State 15 one of the largist States 
in Kajutwma and covers awh arev of 16,(62 
square mics = Lhe Rulcrs of J usalmer t long to 
th Jadon clan and az the dircct desecndants of 
Krishna Jusalmer City was founded in 1156, 
and the State cntcred into an wlrana ot pure 
tual fricndship with the Bntish Govcr ment in 
1818 In 1844 alter the British congicest of 
Sind thc forts of Shah.aih C arsia ind Ghotaru, 
Which had forncrls belonged to Jarsalmer, 
were restored tothe Stat The piuscnt Ruling 
Irince 18 His Highncss Mah wajadhiraja Maha 
rowal Shri Sir Jawahar Singhy) Lahadur, h CSI 
Kcvcnut about fow lakhs 


Sirohi State 18 much broken up by hills of 
which the main fc ature is Mount Abu 5 650 fcet 
The Chicfs of Sirohi are Deora Raj. uts a branch 
of thc famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi ‘The present cvpital 
of Sirobi was built im 1425 The city suffered 
in the eightecnth cnotury from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the dcpredations of wild Mona 
trins Jodhpur clayued suzcraimty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted 1n 1823) «The prescnt ruler 1s Hig 
Highness Maharajadhira) Maharao Shri Sarup 
Ram Singh Bahadur ‘The State is ruled by 
the Maharao with the assistance of Ministers 
and other officials Revenue about 9} lakhs, 
expunditure 9 lakhs 

Jaipur State 15 the fourth largest in Raj- 
putana It consists for the most j art, of level 
and open country The Maharaja of Jaipur is 
the head of the Kachwaba clan of Rajputs 
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Rama, king of Ayodhya, and the hero of the 
famous epic poem, the Ramayana ‘lhe dy 
nasty in Eastern Rajputana dates from about 
the middic of the twclfth century when Amber 
Was made the capital of a small State The 
Chiefs of that State acquired fame as gcncrals 
under the Mughals in liter centurics one of tht 
best known boing Sawai Ja: Singh im the 
eighteenth century who was rcmarkable as 8 
grcat mathematician and for his scientific know 
ledge 1t was he who movcd tho capitil 
from Amber and built the present city 
of Jaipur and elevated thu State above the 


principalitics around On his dcath a part. 


of the State was annxcd by the Jats of 
Bharatpur ynd int ral disputes brought Jaipur 
to great confusion Joritish protcction was 
cxtunded to Jaipul im 1818 tut the State con 
tinued to be disturbed and a Council of Regency 
was appolmtcd, which governed up to 1851 wh n 
Maharaja Sawai Ramsingh assumed full powcrs 
He nominated as his successor AK haim 
Singh of Isaida who succudcd in 1880 
under the name of Sawai Madho Singh 
If and dud in 1922 He was born wm 
1861 and in consideration of his youth the 
admiuistration was at first conducted by 
a Council under the joint prosidcncy of the 
Maharaja aud the Political Agent He was 
investid with full powcrs in 1882 In 1837 his 
salute was raised from 17 to 19 guns as ap rsonal 
distinction followcd in 1896 by two alditional 
guns In 1888 he was cicated a GEST In 
1901 aGCIk andini1903aG¢VO In1)04 
he wis made honorary colonel of thu 13th 
Rajputs, and im 1911 a Major General and 
Lieutenant Genral im 1921 In 1908 he 
was presentud with the Honorary dcgrce of 
LLD of Ldinburzh Univirsity and in 1912 
made a Donat of the Order of the Hospital of 
St John of Jerusalem He was made aG BL 
1n 1918 Jaipur City 1s the largest town im 
Rajputan.y and 1s one of the few castern citics 
laid outon a regular plan It contans in 
addition to th. Mabarajas palace many finc 
buildings The administration of the State wis 
carried on by the Maharaja assistcd by a 
Council of 10 Membrs ‘The Military force 
consists of about 5000 infantry 700 cavalry 
and 860 artillery men The normal icvenue 15 
about 65 lakhs expenditure about 59 lakhs 
Among important cvents of His Highness s ruk 
may be mentioned the raising of the Imperia! 
Service Transport Corps m 188990, the 
construction of numerous irrigation works 
hospitals and dispensarics When the Great 
European War broke out the Government of 
India remembering the cxcellent past serviccs 
of the Corps in the Krontier LOxpeditions of 
Chitral (1895 96) and Tirah (1897 98) requ: sted 
the Durbar to send the Corps to Mesopotamia 
Accordingly on the 8rd November 1914 the 
consisting of 524 officers and men, 826 
a es and 360 carts proceeded on active service 
heir services were often mentioned mm despatches 
of the General Officers Commanding Mesopota 
mia Expeditionary Forces and published in tho 
London and India Gazettes 
As soon as the Corps returned from Mesopota 
Wiain May, 1919, its sorvices were readily 
offered by the Durbar at the outbreak of hostt 
lities Afghanistan and 16 was mobilised 
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which claims dusccnt from Kusa, the son of. 


for services with the North West Cronticr Force 
The Corps fully maintained its former tradition 
and returned to depot on 19th January 1920 


Including His Highness the lato Maharaja 5 
ndowment of Ra 25 likhs to Indian Pcozle’s 
amine Jrust lund His Highncss contributed no 
88 than 48 lakhs of rupees to diffrent funds 
and charitable institutions not only m India 
ut m Lyogland Besides the above gift His 
dighness contributed al out 26 lakhs of rupces 
cowards the expenscs of the War, including 
1 sum of Rs 7 25 250 towards the maintenance 
of the Jaipur Transport Corps on active arvice 


During the Great War His Highness subscribed 
0 the Indian War Loin in bouds of the total 
‘alue of 20 lakhs of 1upces 


Tn tho State itsclf Wis Highness diwing his 
‘ign of newly 41 jyoars spcnt 1 croie and 
"2 lacs of rupecs on works of public utility 
uch as roads mrigation works railways and 
‘wnuno rinf When UW I M Queen Impress 
Mary visiid Jupul in 1911 His Highness 
giantcd to lus subjccts a ronussion of back rents 
mounting to 50 lakhs of rupecs 


His Highness the prscnt Maharya Sawai 
Mvusingh II Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1911 kk wa scion of the Rajawat family of 
sada Wie was adopted by His late Highness 
on u4th Mar h 1021 and ascended the gate on 
the diimuis. of Hig late Highness on the 7th 
september, 1922 


Kishangarh State 15 1n the centre of Raj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
stips of land s patatud from each other with 
an atc of 898 square mils (population 77 806), 
the northcrn mostly sandy, the southern genc rally 
flatand turtile Lhe Ruling Princcs of k ishangarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
deseendid from Mahwaj+ Kishan Singh (Second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 
foundid the town of Kishangarh in 1611 The 
present rulcr is Lieut Col His Highni ss Maha 
Yajadhira] Sir Madan Singh Bdhadur KOSI, 
KOIL Umdai Rajhal Buland Makan who was 
horn in 1884 and was investd with yowers 10 
1905 He admunistcis the State with thc help 
of a Council His Highness surved in France 
191415 and was mentioned in despatchis by 
Kicld Marshal Tord Hronch Revenue § lakhs 
kipenditure 5 lakhs 


Lawa State or Chief of Rajputana 18 
a separate chucfship under the protection of the 
Butish Governmunt and independent of any 
Native States It formerly Lelonged to Japur 
and this became pait of the Stat’ of lonk In 
1867 thc Nawab ot Tonk murdered the Thakur s 
uncle and his followers and Lawa was then 
raised to its pruxnot Stat The ILhikurs of 
Lawa bulonged to the Naruka « pt of the k ach- 
waha Rajputs The present Thakur Raghubir 
singh, was born in 1899 and succeedcd to the 
estate in January 1923 Revinue about 
Rs 20,000 


Bundi State is a mountamous territory in 
the south east of Rejputana The Chict of 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sept of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
picd by this sept has for the last five or six ven- 
turies becn known as Haraoti ‘The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds with Mewar and Malwa 
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followed It threw in its lot with the Maho 
rmedan empcrors in the sisteenth century In 
later times 1t was constantly ravaged by tho 
Marathas and Pindaries and came under British 
rotection in 1815 at which time it was paying 
ribute to Holkar ‘Ihe present ruler of the 
State—which 1s administered by the Maharso 
Raja and a Council of 8 in an old fashioned but 
Popular mannur—is His Highness Maharao Raja 
bir Raghubir Singh Bahadut GOIE GOVO, 
@csi He was bornin 1860 and succeeded in 
rl about 10 lakhs Expcnditure 
§ 


Tonk State—Partly in Rajputana and partly 
in Ccntral India consists of six Parganas sepa 
rated from one anothcr Ihe ruling family 
bn longs to the Salarzai Clan of the Bunerwal 
Afghin tribes The founder of the btate was 
Nawab Mahomed Amir Khon Bahadur, Gcneral 
of Holkurs Army from 1798 1806 Holkar bes 
towed grants of land on nm in Rayputana and 
Central India and the land so grinted him was 
ratified by the p ace made between the Briti h 
and the Chefs of Rayputana in 1817 and was 
consolid ited into the present State Tis grand 
son wasd powd She prev nt rulcr of the State 
is His Highne g Amirud Doula Waasirul Mulk 
Nawab Sir Hafiz Muhammad Ilraham Ah Khan 
Bahadur, @G6I GCIB, weended the masnad 


nm 1866 Lhe adminiirvticn 1s conducted Ly | 


the Niwab ass tc d by 4 ( ounal of four members 
Revenue Rs, 2037795  Lapenditure Bs 
20 01 692 


svenpure Chiefship is 3 smal State 
‘lho ruling fiumly belongs to the Sccsodia 
clin of Rayyuts ‘Phe Chicfship cme into 
existence atout 1629, beng a grant from the 
cpa Shih Jahan to one Sujan Singh She 
prisent Chicf 1s Sir Nahar Singh ECIE who 
succceded by adoption in 1870 and received 
full powers in 1876 In addition to holding 
Shahpura by grant from the British Government 
the Raja Diura} poss sses the estate of Kachhola 
1n Udaipur for which he pays tribute and does 
formal survicu a8 2 great noble of that State 
Revenue 6 lakhs Lxpenditure 4 lakhs 


Bharatpur State —Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban 
ganga and othcr rivcrs 


The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats of the Sinsinwu clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh ctntury he family 
de1ivcs its name from its old village Sipsini 
Bharatpur ws the fst State in Rayputana that 
made allance with the Brith Government 
in 1803 It hulped Tord I ske with 5 000 horse 
in his conquest of Azra and batth ot Laswari 
whcran tho Muoriths power was entircly 
broken and received 5 district. 1 reward for the 
service In 1804 however Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Holkar azunast the Briti h 
Government which resulted ina war Peace was 
ru-cstablishid im 1805 under a treaty of alhance 
and 1¢ continucs in force fh i being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1820 the British Go 
vernment took up the caus of the mghtful 
heir Mahoraia Balwant Singh shaib, Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 

wickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
ding, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 


into is own DBharatpur also rendered valu 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny The hi Chief is His Highne g 
Ticut Colonel Shri Maharaja Vmyjendra Sawai 
Kishen Singh Bahadur, Bahadur Jung who was 
born in 1899 and succeeded 1n the following yeor 
his father Maharaja Ram Singh who was de 

aes Revenue 32 lakhs. Expenditure 31 
akhs 


Dholpur State —The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur bulongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adopted hcme of one of their ancestors, 
Tho family takes the name of Bamroha about 
the year 1867 They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Rajputs in their 
strugglcs agamst the Emperors Officers Evens 
tually the Bamrolia Jats settled near Johad, 
and 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Rang 
of Gohad After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Rana Bhim Singh in 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it 51x years later In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mihorattas a treaty was made 
with the Rana in 1779 by the British Govern; 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forecs of the ee parties re took Gwahor, 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the Tmtish Government and Scindia, it was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharay Rana obe 
serves his treaty with the Enghsh, Scindia 
should not interfere wih his termtones ‘Lhe 
possession of Gohad however lcd to disputes 
between the Brith and Scindia, and in 1808 
the Governor General transferred Gwalor and 
Gohid to Scindia, and that of Dholpur, Bar, 
Basori Sepau and, Rajakhera to Maharaj Rena 
hirat Singh Maharaj Rana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bhagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Mahara) Rana Nehal 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi Major His 
Highness Rais ud Daula Sipahdar ul Mulk Sa 
ramad Rajhai Hind Maharajadhiray Sri Sawal 
Mohary Rana Sir Udat Bhan Singh Lokindrd 
Bahadur Dilr Jang Jal Deo, KC8I, KCVO 
the present rulir is the second son ‘of Mahara 
Rana Nehal Singh and ws born on the 12th 
February 1893 On tho death of his brother 
Mihary Rana Ram Sinth His Highness suceeed* 
od to the gadion March 1911 He was educated 
at the May 0 College, Ajmcr where he passed the 
Diploma J'xamination and won several prizess 
Aftcr o short course of traming in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps 16 Dehra Dun Hs Highness went 
on a tour {o Lurope in 1912 1nd was invested 
with full rulig powers en the 9th October 1913, 

By clan and family the Maharaj Rana fs (Ons 
nect d with the Jat Chicfs of Patinla, Jhind 
Nabha and Bharatpur His mother wads th 
second sister of late Shahzada Basdeo Sn 
Salib Bahadur of the family of Maharaf Rati 
Smzh of Tahore His Highness 13 married tq 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha im the 
Jhind State 


Karauli State —A State in pal pulans undet 
the Political control of the Pohtical Agent, Eab« 
tern Rajypucans States Agency, lying between 
26° and 27° north latitude and 76% 30’and 77% gt 
east longitude Area, 1,242 square miles, The 
river Chambal forms tho south eastern bewn- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwaliod 
(Seindhia’s Territory; on the south-west it 1 
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bounded by Jaipur, and on the north east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur and Dholpur 

e State pays no tribute te Government 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu 


Ruler—His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maha 

aja Sir Bhanwar Pal, Deco Bahadur, Ladukul 

dra Bhal agort Chif Mcmber, State 
Council, Pandit Shanker Nath Sharma 


Kotah State bclongs to the Hara scct o! 
the clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the carly 
History of their hous 13 upto the 17th century 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offghoot Its existunce 18 a 
Separate State dates from 1625 It came unde: 
British protection in 1817 The prosent rulu 
14H H Ineut Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
Singh Bahadur, @CS8I GCI GBI who wai 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1896 In admunistration he is assisted bv a 
Pawan (Dewan Bahadur Chaube Raghunith 
Das O81) The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration on the di position 
of the late chi.f of the Jhalawar State of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had becn ceded in 
1838 to form that principality Revcnue 46 
Jakhsa Expenditure 42 lakhs 


dhalawar State consists of two separate tracts 
in the south cast of Rajputana Lhe ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs the last 
ruler was dcposd for misgovernmcnt in 1896 
part of the Statc was reassigncd to Kotah and 
Kunwar Bhawan) Singh son ot Thakur Chhatar 
1 of Fatehpur was sclected by Government 

to be the Ruler of the new State He wis born 
in 1874 and was created aK CSI mn 1908 He 
is assisted in administration by a Council has 
established many uscful institutions and has 
done tauch to extend education in the State 


Revense 7 lakhs 


The Bikaner State 10 poimt of ara is the 
Yth largest of all the Indian States and the se 
vond largest in Rajputana The population 
of the State 1s 6 59,680 of whom 84 per cent 
are Hindus, 11 per cent. Mohommadans and 1 5 
per cent, Jains The Capital City of Bikanu, 
with its population including the suburbs of 
60,410, isthe Srd City in Rayputana 


The northern portion of the Stat. consists 
of level loam land, whast the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating ‘he 
average rain fall is about 12 mchces ‘The water 
fevel over most of the State 1s from lo0 fcot to 
300 feet deep 


The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of thc 
Rathore clan of Ra)yputs, and the State was foun 
dei in 1465 AD by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao 
Jodhayi, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur) and after 
him both the Capital and the State arc named 
Rai Singhyi, the first to receive the titl. of Rajah, 
Wag “ one of Akbars most distinguished Gene 
rails ” and it was during his rcign that the prescnt 
Fort of Bikaner was built m 1593 Ihe title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Lmperor in 1687 in re 
cognition of his distinguished services m the 
eaptare of Golconda ‘he conspicuous ser 
vices of Mahar Sardar Singhji who in tho 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 nally led his troo 
to co-operate with tho British 
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by the Govcrnment of Indi. by the transfer ef 
the Sub Tehsil of Tibi consisting of 41 villages, 
from the adjommg Sirsa Tchsil in the Punjab 
to the Bikancr State 


The present Ruler, Major General His High 
ness Maharajah Dhnay Ray Rayeshwar Na 
rendra Shnomam sri $ir Gang 1 Singh,: Bahadur, 
GCSI GOIF @OVO GBI K(B ADO 
TLD wthce 21st of 1 lon, line of distinguished 
Tulurs tnowned for their bravery and states 
manship He was born on thc 3grd October 
1880 and assumed full ruling powcersin Deccm 
ber 1898 Ho wis ward I the flast class hatsar- 
1 Hind M dilforth wutive part he took in re 
lieving the fumince of 18991900 and soon attcr 
he went on «tive strvice to China in connec 
tion with the China War of 1900 1901 m com 
mand of his funous, Ganga Ris da wnd was m n 
tioned in despatches and recived the China 
Medal and the KC81 = Lhe Stite lorces con 
ist of the Camel Corps known as Gang Ri 
sila whose sinctioned strength is 500 an In 
funtry Regiment also 500 strong a Ke gimcnt 
of Cavalry 330 strong a Battery of Artillery (6 
puns) Body Guard 50 and Cami Bittcry 60 
At th outbreak of the Groat Wir in 1914 His 
Highitss immediately placcd the scivices of 
himself and his St ite forces and all the resour 
c 4 of the State at the disposal of His Imperial 
Miuycsty the King Emp ror and the Gang. 
Risila ranfoieced by the Infantry Rezment 
which bic ume incorpor itcd in the Canc! Corps 
in the ficdld rendered very valuable sciviccs in 
Lgypt and Pikstine An catra force wis ilso 
rusy(d for internal «curity His Highness per 
sonally went on ictive service in August 1914 
ind cnyoys the honour of hiving fought both in 
Hrance and Kgypt His Highness also played 
& Very conspicuous political part during the pe 
riod of the War whtnh went twice to Buropc 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im 
perial War Cabinct and Conicrencc and again 
m 191819 to attend the Peacc Conference 
whcre he was one of the signato1ies to the treaty 
of Versailles 


His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (pcr 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
State is also19 His Highness has also tho 
honour of having been elected the first Chan- 
ecllor of the Chamber of Princes in 1921, a post 
which he still fills 

His Highmess 1s assisted in the admimstra 
tion of the State by the Strte Council consisting 
of 5 Membcrs undcr the HeireApp wont as Chicf 
Minister and President of the Council <A Legts 
lative Assembly was inaugurated in 1913, con- 
sisting of 45 Members 15 out of whom arc elcot- 
sd Members, and which meets twice a var 


The revenues of the State are over eights 
acs of rupees and the State owns a large Rail 
way system, the total ioileage bung 497 66. 
Several projccts for its extcnsion arc under con- 

*mplation including the new scheme of a rail- 
way line connecting Dclhi with Sindh and run- 
ning through the Bikaner and Jaisalmere States 
At present there is practically no irrigation in 
he Btate, the crops depending wholly on tho 
icanty rainfall, but the Sutley Canal Project 


. which 
forecd in the tela” Is now under construction will irrigato 


gu the outbroak of the Mutiny was acknowledged | 


nnually some 350,000 acres in the north and help 
0 protect the Stete against the serious famines 
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from which it has suffered in the pst Even 
larger expectations arc held out fiom the Bhakia 
Dam Project from which 1t 15 hoped that the 
remiumnimg level lands in the noith of the Statc 
will be irngattd <A coal mine 14 workcd at 
Palana 14 mils south of the Capital 


Alwar State 18 a hilly tract of land in the 
Last of Rajputana Its Rulcrs belong to the 
Talawat Naruka branch of Kshatrias Solar 
Dynasty Lhis ruling family is desccnded from 
Raja Udai Karanj1 who was the common 
anc stor of both Alwar and Jaipur The State 
was founded by Pratab Singh who before his 
death in 1791 had secured possession of larae 
territorics His successor sent a force to co 
operate with Lord Lake im the war of 1803 and 
an alliance was concluded with him in that year 
Disputes about successions mark the history 
of the State during the carher part of the ninc 
teenth century Iho present chief H H 
Veerendra Shiromani Dev Col Shri Sewa 
Maharaja Sir Jcy Singhyt Bahadur Gcre 
KOsI who was born in 1882 succecded his 
father in 1892 and was invested with powirs 
in 19038 He carrics on the admunistration 
with the assistance of four Ministers Membcrs 
of His Highncss’ Council and various heads 
of departments ‘The norinal revonue and ed 
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penditure are about Rs 40 lakhs a year. The 
State b sides maintaining other forces maintains 
also the Imperial Service ‘Iroops which His 
Highness the late Maharaja was the first prince 
in Kajputana to offer (in 1888) in the defence of 
the Empire Alwar stood first in recruiting in 
Rajputana atthe time of the Great War and 
enjoys a salute of 17 guns The capital ig 
Alwar on the Rajputana Malwa Railway, 98 
miles west of Delhi 


RAJPUTANA 
Agent to Governor General—The Hon Mr BR KE, 
Holland O81,01R8, (On leare), Lhe Hon. 
Mr C O Watson OIF (Offg) 
UDAIPUR 
Resvdent—W H J Wilkinson, C18 


JAIPUR 
Restdent— Lieut, Col 8 B A Patterson. 


EASTERN RAJPUTANA STA1ES 

Political Ageni—Lt Col H B, 8t Jobn, cre, 
CBr 

WESTERN RAJPUTANA STATES 

Resident—L W Resnolds OIE CBF, MO. 
HARAOTI AND IonK 
Polttwal Agent—Major H BR Lawrence 
SOUTHERN RAJPUTANA STATR, 

Poluval Agent-——-Major H R N Pritchard, o 8B Rp, 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India 1s the name given to the country 
occupied by the Indian States grouped together 
undcr the supervision of the Political officer in 
charge of the Central India Agcncev Th se 
Stats lie between 21° 24/ and 26° 32 N lat 
ani b twuen 74° 0 and 83° 0 E loig The 
British districts of Jhansi and Lalitpur divide 
the agerney into two main divisions—Bundel 
khand and Baghelkhand lying to the east and 
Ccotral India proper to the west The total 
areca covered 1s 51605 square miles and th 
population (1921) amounts to 5997,023 Th 
grcat majority of the prople are Hindus Lhe 

rincipal States are sevenin number—Indore 
hopal Rewa Dhar Jaora, Datia and Orcha 
of which two, Bhopal and Jaora, are 
Mahomedan and the rest are Hindu Besides 
these there are a multitude of petty States held 
by their rulers under the immediate guarantce 
of the British Government, but having feudal 
relations with one or other of the larger States 
The total number of States amounts to 153 
For administrative purposcsa they are divided 
into the following groups Baghelkhand Agency 
12 States (principal State, Rewa), Bhopal 
Agency 19 States ee State, Bhopal) Soi- 
thern States Agency, 21 States (principal State, 
Dhar), Bunde Agency, 22 States 
(principal States, sad Orcha) 
Indore Residency, 9 States (principal State 
Indore), Malwa Agency, 38 States (principal 
State, Jaora) The Agency may be divided into 
three natural divisions the plateau low lying 
andhilly The platcautractincludes the Malwa 
plateau, the Highland tract stretching from the 
great wall of the Vindhyas to Marwar, the land 
of open rolling plains The low-lying tract 


embraces Northern Gwalior and stretches acrose 
into Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand up to the 
Kaimur Range The hilly tract hes along the 
ranges of the Vindhyas and the Satpuras Shere 
agriculture 18 littl. practised, the inhabitants 
being mostly members of the wild tribes, 
ihc territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Gov.rnment of India and each other are 
very varied Elevcn Chicfs have direct treaty 
engagements with the British Government 


The following list gives the approtimate size, 
population and revenue of the eight principal 
States above mentioned — 

















Area in 
Popu- 
Name uare 
oui lation 
Indore ‘ 95619 | 11 51,578 
Bhopal 6902 | 6,92,448 
Rewabh 13,000 | 14,01,624 37 
Dhar ‘ 1,777 | 3,30,388 13 
Jaora 601 85,778 10 
Datia Oil | 1,48,659 11 
Orcha ; 2,079 | 2,882,048 10 
Gwalior —The house of Scindia traces igs 
desocnt to a family of which one branch held the 


hereditary post of pate] in a village near 
The head o the fail sooolvadapuieas Gl 


from Aurangzebe, The found.r of the 
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House was Ranoji Scindia who held 
, military rank under the Peshwa Bay: Rac 
In 1726 the Peshwa granted deeds to Puar 
Holker and Scindia, empowermg them to lev 
“Chauth” and “Sardesmukh”’ and retam ha. 
the amount for payment to their troops Tf 
°1786 Ranoy Scindia accompanicd Baji Rao t 
Delhi where he and Mulhar Rao Holker distin 
guished themselves in military exploits Rano. 
fixed his headquarters at thc ancient city c 
Ujjain which for the time became the Capital o 
th. Scindia dominions During the time o 
Mahady Scindin and Dowlat Rao Scindia Gwa 
dior played an important part in shaping the 
history of India Pespite the partial reverses 
which Mahadji Scindia s troops suffered at the 
hands of the British 1n 1780, reverses which lec 
to the treaty of Salbai (1782) Scindia’s powc 
remained unbroken ‘or the first time bc was 
now recognized by the British as an independ 
ent sovereign and not as a vassal of the Pushwa 


Tn 1790 his power was firmly established » 
Delhi Whik he was mdulging ambitious hope 
he fell a prey to {ver which ended his remark 
able carecr on 12th kcbruary, 1794 Himeclf a 
military genius, Mahady1 Scindia s armics reach 
ed the zc nith of their glory under the disciplin 
ed training of the celebrated French .dventurer— 
‘De Boigne Mahad)j: was succeeded by his grand 
nephew Daulat Rao in whose servicc Perron a 
Military Commander of great renown played a 
leading part ‘Lhe strenzth of Scindia’s Army 
was however, considcrably weakened by thc 
reverses sustained at Ahmednagir, Assaye 
Asirgarh and Iaswai! Daulat Kao Scindia died 
in 1827 111) his death ht 1emaincd in undis 
puted possssion of almost all the territory 
which belonged to him in 1805. 


Daulat Rao was succeeded by Tankon Rao 
who passed away 1n the prime of hfe On his 
demise in 1848 intrigue and party spirit wer 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into collision with 

’ the British forces at Maharaypore and Pannihar 


Jankoji Rao was succeeded by Jiajyi Rao 
whose adherc nce to the British cause during the 
dark days of Mutiny when his own troops de 
perted him, was unshakable In 1861 he was cr 
, ated a Knight Grand Commander ofthe Most Lx 

alted Order of the Star of India and in 1877 was 
tmaade a Councillor of the Lmprvss Subsequ 
ently he rece:ved other titles and entered into 
treaties of mutual exchange of territorics with the 
British Government He died on the 20th June 
1886 and was succeeded by his son Maharaja 
Madho Reo Scindia, 

The present ruler 1s Lieutenant-General H H 
Maharaja Bir Madho Rao Scindia, Aljah Baha 
dar, G0V.0,G08I GBE,ADG to the King 
He succeeded in 1886 and obtamed powers in 
1894 In 1901 he went to China d the 
war, he holds the rank of honorary Licutenant 
Gencral of = aire and the honorary 

egrees of LL D,, Cam e, and DOL, Oxon 

He is alsoa Dénat of the Order of St John of 
Jerusalem in England. The ruler of the State 
enjoys a salute of 21 guns ‘Lhe Btate 1s in 
direct relations with the Government of India 
| State administration is 


é 
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The northern part of the State is traversed by 
the GIP. Railway and two branches run from 
Bhopal to Ujjain and from Bina to Baran The 
Gwahor Light Railway rans for 250 miles from 
Gwahor to Bhind from Gwalior to Sheopur and 
from Gwalior to Shivpur1 The main industries 
are cotton ginning, which 18 done all over the 
State, fine muslins made at Chanderi, leather 
work, etc Iho State maintains three regiments 
of Imperial Service Cavalry, two battalions of 
Imperial Service Intantry and a_ transport 
corps Lashkar, the Capital city, is two mules 
to the south of the ancient city and the fort of 
Gwalior Annual income about 2 crores and 
expenditure about 175 lakhs 


Indore —The founder of thc House of the 
Holkars of Indore was Malhar Rao Holkar, 
born in 1693 Has soldirly quilitics brought 
him to the front under the Peshwa who took 
him into his service and employid him for hig 
conquests When the Maritha power was 
weakencd at the bittle of Panipat m 1761, 
Miulhar Kao hid acquired territorks stretching 
from the Decean to the Ganges as a rewird for 
hip carccr as & military commindir He was 
succeeded by lus grandson On his death with 
out issue his mother Ahilya Bu became the 
Ruler and her administraticn 15 still looked upon 
with admiration ind reverence as that of a 
modcl ruler She was succecdid by Tukoyi 
Holkar who mdccd had been associatcd with her 
to carry the imitary administration ond had, 
in the course of it, distingwshcd himself in va 
rious bitths Tukoji was suececdcd by Kashi 
rio who was supplintcd by Jcswant Rao lus 
step brothcr, a person of remark ble darmg ond 
strategy as exhibited in a numbcr of engage 
ments mn which he hid taken part The brill 
ant succcss he obtained at the battk of Poona 
azainst the combincd amis of Pishwr and 
Scindia made him a dict vtor of Poona for some 
time and he declarcd in consequcnce the inde 
pendencc of Holkar Statc Durmeg 1804 5 he had 
a protracted war with the Bnitixh, closed by a 
Treaty which recogmsed the indcpcndenec of 
Holkar State with practically no diminution 
of its territories and mnghts Jaswant Rao showed 
signs of insanity from 1808 onwards and suc 
umbed to that malady i 1811 when he was 
succeeded by his minor son Malhar Roo IT 
Juring the Regency which tollowed the power 
f the State was weakened by various causes, 
he most important of which was the refractory 
sonduct of the Military Commandcrs On the 
jutbreak of the war butween the Knglish and the 
Peshwa in 1817, some of these commanders, with 

part of the army, rcbelled against the wuthonity 


| of the State and were disposed to befricnd the 


Peshwa, while the Regent mother and her Minis- 
ters were for friendship with the British ‘Thcre 
was a battle betwecn the British Army and this 
refractory portion of the Holkar Army which 
culminated in the latter’s defeat Holkar had 
to come to terms and to cede extensive territo- 
ries and rights over the Rajput Princes to the 
British, but the internal sovireignty remained 
unaffected The Treaty of 1818 which embodied 
these provisions still regulates the relations 
between the British Govcrnment and the State 


Malhar Rao was well served by his able Mi- 


the nister Tatya Jog He died a premature death 
‘in 1838, 


Then followed the weak admuinistra- 
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tion of Hari Rao and his son In 1844 Tukoy 
Rao II ascended the throne , but as he was a 
minor, the admunistration was carried on by 
a Regency which was fortunate in having Sir Ro 
bert Hamilton, the Resident as its Adviser = ‘I*hc 
prosperity of the State revived a great decal 
during this 1dministration and the progriss wi 
maintained aftcr the Miharaja assumcd pow r+ 
in i852) «It was inte:rupted by the outbreth 
of Mutiny mm 1807 1n British India his wave 
of disaffection did not lcave some of the St ite 
troops untouchd lhe Moihary. with his 
adhtrents and the remaining troops remaincd 
how: vcr staunch to the British and gave every 
pee assistance to the British suthorities vt 
ndor. Mhow and other plac s which ww 1¢ 
cognised by the British Government ‘The 
Maharaja died in 1886 after having effected va 
rious rcforms in the administration and raiscd 
the position of the State to a high dcgree of 
prosperity and honour He wis succeeded by 
Shivaji Rao who reigned for 16 years wnd will 
be specially remembcrcd for his  beneficcnt 
mcasurcs 12 Matters of education sanitation 
incdical relif and abolition of trinsut duti s 
The present Maharaja succcedcd 10 1303 whil 
yet a minor ‘The Regency Administration 
continued till 1911 and 1¢ descrvc» ercdit for 4 
number ofrctorms effectcd in all the branches of 
1dmimstration The policy of the Regency 
his been maintaind by the Maharaja and since 
his assumption of powers thy Stale has advanced 
In education mm gcneral including fc male educa 
tion commcrce and indu trial devi lopinents 
municipal franchise wd other reprcs ntativ 
Institutions ‘This prosperity 19 spcually r 
fluctcd 1n the Indore city the population of which 
has risen by 40 per cent The city has a first 
grade Colleze 3 Hi.h Schools and 1 Sanskit 
Coll.ge, with & numl 1 of other Medical and 
Lduc vtional institutions = [t his also 4 Spinning 
and Wcaving Mulls with five more under consti uc 
tion and a numbci ot facto1ics 


During the War of 1914 the Mahi}3 plac 1 
all his resources at the disposal of the Bruit h 
Governm ot Hw tioops took part in the v1 
rious theitrcs of wir and the contribution of 
the State towards the War wd Charitable Lun Is 
m mony wig 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to 
the War Loans amounted to Rs 82 Iakh, 
while the contributions from the Indore peopl 
amounted to over one crore This wssistance | 
received the recognition of the Brith Govern 
mot In the admimstrition His Highness 1 
assisted by his Prime Minister and a Cound 
The State Army consists of about 3,000 offic 14 
and men Thc State is triversed by the Holkir 
State Railway the principa Station of which 
is Indore, R M Railway and B B & CU I Rall 
way and the U B Section of th. G1 P Rul 
way Besides the trunk roads, there are 600 
miles of roads constructed and maintained by 
the State 


The chicf imports are —Cloth, Machinery 
Coal, Sugar, Salt, Mctal and Kerosyne Oil 


The chief exports are —Cotton, Cloth Tobxco 
and Cereals 


The area of the State is 9,520 square miles 
with a revenue of about one crore and twenty 
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His Highness is a keen sportsman and has 
travelled cxtensively nm India and Furope 
He has one son Prince Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
and two daughters 


Bhopal —The principal Mussalman State in 
Central India ranks nevt im importance to 
Wijdcrabad among the Muhammadan States 
of India The ruling family was founded by 
Dost Mohammcd Ahan aTirah Afghan He vas 
granted a Sanad of Banasia and Navirabad 
Purgannuhs in recognition ef his meritorious 
gervices to the Kmyxror of Dili With the 
disintegration of the Mcgul Lmpire Bhopal State 
deviloped into am indcpendent State In the 
early part of the 19th century, the Nawab 
successfully withstood the inroads of Scindia 
and Bhonsla and by the agrecment of 1817 
Bhopal undertook to assiet th. British with a 
contingent force and to co-operate against the 
Pindar bands 


The present ruler of the State, Her Highnes3 
Nawab Sultan Jehan Begum O1, @csil, 
GCIE @BL 18 the third in the successive 
line of lady rulcrs who hive rulcd the destinis 
of the State with marked ability Having 
succeedcd im 19(1 she personally conducts 
aud has introduced + number of rcformis in the 
administration of her State Her cidest son 
(olonel Nawab Mahommad Sir Nacrullah 
Khan KUCSI, controle the I orest Departme at 
and 1s 1130 the Vice P1cs1 tent of Her Highness + 
State Council her second son Major General 
Nawab Mohsinulmulk Haji Hafiz Mohammed 
Obaidullah Ahan cSt (Hon Lt Col 1n the 
British Armv) isthe Wembu Military Depart 
Ment and the Commander in (hief, State Forces 
and her third and the youngest son, Lt Col 
Nawibszada Iftihharulmulk Hat! Mohammed 
Hamidullah hhin BA CSE CVO ADO to 
His I \cillency the Viccroy and Govcrnor Gene 
ral of Ind14, 1s the Meml cr for the Departments 
of Finance und law and Justice ‘The Nawab 
zxda along with other Indiin Princes was placed 
on the staft of His Rove] Highness the Prince 
of WalesasanADcC when Hi» Rovil High 
ness lately visttud India Ihc names of other 
members of Her Highness’ St»te Council are 
4ven below 1n order of precedenc. — 


1 Khan Bahadur Mul Mohammed Ma 


— dnuzzaman Khan BA,FS8 Membcr, Revenue 


Depirtmcnt 


2 Dabirulmulk Sy Israr Hasan Khan Khan 
er ht, CIE, Member, Home Depart 
men 


8 Rai Bivhadur Murshi Oudh Narain Biser 
ya, BA Member Council Affurs and Kducation 
Department Hcr Highness has kept the Poli 
tical Deptrtment under her direct control 
Ihe Seerctary inchage of the Department is 
havi Ah Huder Abbasi Along with other 
Troops the State maimtains one full strength 
yonecr Battahon for Imperal Service The 
Capital, Bhepal city, situated on the Northern 
bank of an extcnsive lake 15 the junction for 
she Bhopal Ujjain section of the Grrevt Indian 
Peninsula Railway 


Rewa —This State liesin the Baghclk hand 
Agency and falls into two natural divisions separ 
rated by the scarp of the Aaimur range 
area 18 13,000 sq mules with a population of 
14 lakhs Ite Chiefs are Baghel Rajputs des- 
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who had previously rejected overtures for an 
alliance, was called upon to accedc to a treaty 
acknowledging the protection of the British 
Government. During the Mutiny, Rewa 
offered troops to the British, and for his services 
then, various parganas, which had been scized 
by the Marathas, were restored to the Rewa 
Chicf. The present chicf is H. H. Maharaja 
Gulab Singhji Bahadur who was born in 1903. 
Tie was marricd in 1919 to the sister of His 
Wighness the Maharaja of Jodhpur. Upon 
the death of his father Col. IJ, H. Maharaja Sir 
Venkat Raman Singh Bahadur, on 30th Octo- 
ber, 1918, H, H. Maharaja Gulab Singh Baha- 
dur succeeded to the gaddi on 31st October, 
asa minor. During the period of minority the 
State was administered by a Council of Regency 
with H. Hl. Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh Bahadur, 
Colonel, K.0.8.1., K.0.V.0., A.D.C,, of Rutlam as 
TNeegent. H. li. Maharaja Gulab Singh Bahadur 
attaincd majority In 1922 and was invested 
with full ruling power on 31st October, 1922, 
by H. I, the Viceroy and the administration of 
the State is now carried on by him with the 
aid of four Commissionors, 


Dhar.—This Statc, under the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takcs its namc 
from the old city of Dhar, long famous as the 
capital of the Paiamara Rajputs, who rulcd 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
century and from whom the present chicfs of 
Dhar—Powar Marathas—claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century tho 
Chicf of Dhar, Anand Rao, was ono of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 
Holkar and Scindiatherule of Malwa. But in 
1819, when a treaty was made with the British, 
the State had become so reduced that it consist- 
ed of little more than the capital. The ruler is 
Major li. H. Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao Powar, 
Sahib Bahadur, K.C.S.1., K 0.V.0., K.B.E., Who was 
born in 1886, and has control of all civil, crimi- 
nal, and all administrative matters. There are 
22. feudatorics, of whom 13 hold a guarantee 
from the British Government. The average ex- 
penditure is about 18 lakhs. Rao Bahadur K. 
Nadkar is Dewan of the State, 


Jaora State.—This State is in the Malwa 
Agency covering an area of about 600 square 
miles with a total population of 85,817, and 
has its headquarters at Jaora towa. The Chicfs 
of Jaora claim descent from Abdul Majid Khan, 
an Afghan of the Tajik Khel, from Swat, who 
came to India to acquire wealth. The first 
Nawab was Ghafur Khan who obtained the 
State about the ycar 1808. The present chief 
is Lt.-Colonel H. H, Fakhruddowlah, Nawab Sir 
Mahomed Ilftikhar Ali Khan Saheb Bahadur 
Saulat Jang, K.C.1.Z., who was born in 1883 and 
is an Honorary Lt.-Colonel in the Indian Army. 
The administration is at present controlled by a 
Council of State of which His Highness the 
Nawab is the President. Khan Bahadur J. 
Rustomiji, 8.A.,is the Chief Secre to His High- 
ness and Vicc-President of the State Council. 
The Council ia constituted of a President, a Vicc- 
President and six other members whose namcs 
aro (1) Sirajur Rehman Khan, Bar-at-law, 
(Judteial Secretary); (2) Pandit Amar Nath 
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cended from the Solanki clan which ruled over : 
Gujarat from the tenth to the thirteenth cen- | 
tury. In 1812, a body of Pindarics raided | 
Mirzapur from Rewa territory and the Prince, | 


Katju, B. 8c, LLB. (Revenue Secretary); (3) 
Munshi Ram Dayal (Financial Secretary); (4) 
Khan Bahadur Sahebzada Mohammad Sher Ali 
Khan (Malitary Secretary); (6) Khan Bahadur 


~Sahebzada Mohammad Sarfraz Ali Khan (Pré- 


rate Serrctary) ; and (6) Sahibzada Safder Ali 
Khan (Council Secretary). The soil of the State is 
among the richest in Malwa, being mainly of the 
best black cotton variety bearing excclicnt 
crop3 of poppy. The average annual revenue is 
Rs. 10 lakhs. 


Rutlam—Is the premier Rajput State in the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area of 871 square 
milcs, including that of the Jagir of Khera in the 
Kushalgarh Chiefship, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Rutlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansinghji, a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are refcrred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers. The present Ruler of Rutlam is Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, 
K.C.8.1., K.0.V 0., A.D.C, to H. Tt. H. the Prince 
of Wales. who was born in 1880, cducated at 
Daly College, Indore, received military training 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and invested with full 
powers in 1898. His Highness served in 
the war in France and Egypt from 1915 to 1918, 
was mentioned in despatches and reocived 
the Criox d’Officiers de legion d’Honneur. 
He is also Regent of Rewa State. Salute: 
13 guns, local 15 guns. 


Dewan—Bai Bahadur B.N Zutshi, 0.3.2., 
B.A., LL.B, ¢ 


Datia State.—Thce chiefs of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agency, arc Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house. The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, and this was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Delhi emperors. The present 
chief is H. H. Maharaja Lokondra Sir Govind 
Singh Bahadur, K.C.8.1., who was born in 1886 
and succeeded in 1907. H. H. enjoys a 
Balute of 15 guns, The heir-apparent, Raja 
Bahadur Balbhadra Singh (6 1907), is being 
educated at the Daly College. 


Orchha State.—Thce rulers of this State arc 
Bundcla Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
the Gaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
as an independent State in 1048 A.D. It entered 
into relations with tho British by the 
treaty made in 1812. The present ruler 
is His Highness Sir Pratap Singh, G.0.8.1., 
G.0.1.E., who was born in 1854. He has the 
hereditary titles of His Highness Saramad-i- 
Tajhai-Bundelkhand Maharaja Mahendra Sawal 
Bahadur. The Pie chief enjoys a salute 
of 17 guns. The State has a population of about 
330,032 and an area of 2,080 square miles. The 
capital is Tikamgarh,36 miles from Lalitpur Sta- 
tion, on the G.I.P. Railway. Orchha, the old 
capital, has fallcn into decay but is a place of 
interest on account of its magnificent buildings 
of which the finest were erected by Maharaj Bir 
Singh Deo. the most famous ruler of the State 
(1605-1627). 
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GWALIOR 
Resvdent—W TE Jardine, 018,108 


BHOPAL 
Politwal Agenti—L M Crump, CIb4, 


BUNDLE] KHAND 
Poluiical Agunt—Mijor D G Wilson 


BAGHLLKHAND 
Poluiwal Agent—Major J L Kk Weir 


Sikkim, 


Sikkinn is boundcd on the north and noth ast 
by Jibct on th south cast by Bhutan on th 
south by the British district of Dujudin, and 
on the wost by Nepal Jb population consists 
of Bhutias Lapchis and Nepaks It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley im Lrbct 
ihe main 1x18 of the Himalayas which runs 
cast and west furms th. bounduy IJIctwon 
Sikkim aud Jitkt Lhe Singralla and Chola 
raugcs, which run southwards fiom the main 
chain, scpatate Sikkim frum Nepal on — the 
wist, aud from Libct and Bhutan on thc est 
On the Singalils ranze ris the gr at snow 
peaks of kincthinjunga (29146 fcct) on of 
the Iuehcst mountiwnsin the world Lh Chola 
rng which 18 much loftia than that ot 
gale leaves the mam chain at the Dongky. 

hy 

Jtadition 8153 that the anccstois of th =Rajas 
of Sikkim orginally came from castuin Jibct 
Jhe State was twic invaded by the Guinkhas at 
the cnd of the ciphtccnth contury On the out 
breah ot the Nepal Wut in 1814 th British 
tormcd an alliance with the Rayo of Sukhim wi 
atth Gosvofth warth Ritywasr ward dly 
a considcrable Gssion of turitory In 163) th 
Rij. granted the site of Dar) cingtoth bLiitish 
and reccuived Ks 12000 annually in hicu of it 
Ihe State was previously undo th Govirnment 
of Lengyl but was brought undcr the direct 
supcrvision of the Government of India in 1906 
Thu State is thinly populated thc arca being 
2818 square milcs, and the population 81 721, 
chicfly Buddiusts and Hindus Lhe most im 
portant crops are maize aud rice ‘There aie 
Several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjecling District mto Tibet In the convin 
tion of 1890 provision was made for the opening 
Ofatrade mart but the results were dis:ppoint 
ing and the failure of the Iibctans to fulfil thu 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
raission to Lhasa where a new convention was 
sign¢d Trade with the British has increased 1m 
recent years, and 18 now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly A numbor of good rozds have becn 
constructed in rec not years Ihe picsentrulcr 
His Highness Maharajah bir Tashi Namgyal 
K O14, Was born in 1893 and succecded in 1014 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on tho 5th April 1918 ‘Lhe title of 
& OIF was conferred upon the Maharaj. on 
the Ist January 1918 and Kc Ib, on 1st Janu- 
ary 1928 Tho average revenuc is Rs 3,95,995 


Political Offtcer in Sthkam —Major T° M 


Bailey, O1EF 
Bhutan, 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximatclv 
190 miles cast and west along the southirn 
slopes of the contral axis of the Ilimala)as 
adjacent to the northern border of Lasturn 


friond)ly attitude 
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Bungal and Assam {Its arc. 18 18,000 square 
miles and 1ts population, consisting of Buddhista 
and Hindus has been cstimated at 300,000 
The country formerly b longcd to a tribe called 
Ick pa, but was wicsted from them by some 
libctan soldixcrs about the middk of the seven 
tenth century british rclvtions with Bhutan 
commcencd im 1772 when th Bhotias invaded 
th yrinaupahty of Cooch Bhar and British aid 
wis invohcd by that State After a number of 
ruds by the Bhutancss mio Asam an cnovoy 
(the Hon A Ldin) wis sntto Bhutan who was 
grossly insult d and compelkd to sign a troaty 
pulcndiring the Duws to Bhutan On his 
1 turn the tics ¥ Wis disullowd and the Duars 
anncved this was followd by thc treaty of 
186> by whith the State $ iclitions with the 
Govan nt of India were satisfactonly regu 
litcd = Lhe State formerly r ccivcd an allowances 
of half 1. lakh a veai from the Butish Govern 
ment in consideration of the c.ssion in 1865 
of some arcas on the southiin bordes ‘This 
idlowance was doubled by a nw trceatv con- 
cludcd in January 1910 by which the Lhuta 
n pe Govirnment bound its If to be guided by 
the advice of the british Govcrnm nt in regard 
to 1t5 cxtcrnu relations while the British 
Govcramcnt und rtook to excucise no intcur 
i ruceinth intcrnal administiation of Lhutan 
On th occasion of the Libct Mission 
of 1904 the Dhotias give strong proof of thir 
Not only did they conscnt to 
the survey of a road through thea country to 
Chumbi tut thir rulr, the lon.sa Pcnlop 
aecom] anicd the British troo}s to Thasi ind 
assistid an the nezotiations with the Libctan 
wulhoritics Lor thes surviccs he Was nade 
VACTI vwnl he has since cntertamced the Br 
tish Agent hosjitebly vt his capital The 
1ulr 18 now known 25 IL H the Maharaja of 
Bhutan Su Upin Wan.chuk KCUSI KCI1 
At thc head o. the Bhutan Government there 
are nominilly two supreme authoritis, the 
Dharma Rya known 18 Shapting Runipoche the 
spiritual hi sd, and the Dcb or Di pa Raja the 
tempolalrukr [he Dharma Raja 1s regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordin ry incarnations in Tibet of which 
there are scvcral hundicds On the dcath of 2 
Dharma hiya a year or two 1s allowed to claps, 
and his rcuincarnation th n takes place, alvajs in 
the Chojc, or royal family of Lhutan 


Cultivation 18 backward and the chicf crop 18 
maize ‘Ihe military force. consists of local 
levies undcr the control of the diffcrent chiefs, 
[hry arc of no military value 


Nepal. 


The kingdom of Nepal 15 a narrow tract of 
country extunding fo. about 520 mulcs along the 
southern slope of the cuntral axis of the Hima- 
layas It has an arca of about 54,000 square 
milks, with a population of about 5,000,000, 
chicfly Hindus ‘Lhe greater part of the country 
18 mountamous the lowur slopes boing culti- 
vaid Above these is a ruggcd broken wall of 
roch Jcading up to the chain of snow clad peaks 
which culminate in Mount Lvercat (29,002 fret) 
and othuis of slightly Icss aliitude Lhe country 
before the Guikha occtpation was split up 
into «scvcral small kingdoms wndcr Newar 
kings, Lhcv Gurkhas undcr Prithvi Narayan 
Shah overran and conguerud the different 
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kingdoms of Patan Kathmindu and Bhatgaon, 
and other places during the latter half of the 
18th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal In 1846 the head of the 
Rana family obtained from the sovcreign tho per 

petual right to the office ot Prime Minister of Ne 

pal and the right 1s still cnjoyed by his descend 

ant In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a visit to Eng 

land and was thus the first Hindu Chicf to leave 
India and to htcome acquainted with = the 
powcr and rsources of the British nation The 
relations of Nepal with the Government of 
India are rcgulated by the treaty of 1816 and 
subsequent agreements by which a representa 

tive ot the British Government is received 
at Kathmandu By virtue of the same treaty 
Nepal maintains a R«pres ntative at Delhi 
and her trcvaty relations with Tibct allow her 
to keep a Resident it IThassa of her own 
Her rulation with China 1s of a friendly 
nature Liver since the conclusion of the 
trcaty of 1816 the friendly relations with the 
British Government have steadily been main 

tained and during the rulc of the present Pmme 
Minister 1t has been at its height as 1s evidenced 
by the valuable friendly help im men and monev 
which has been givin and which was spprecia 
tively mentioned in both the Hous s of Parha 
ment and by Mr Asquith in his Guil lh vil specch 
mn 1915 ‘The mcssaze from His Maysty th 

King Emp ror to the Nepal 3 Piime Miniskr 
sent on the termination of hostilities and pub 
lishcd at the time as also the Viceroy 8 valcdic 
tory addiss to the Ncpal 5 contingent on the 
eve of thir return home aftcr having landal ly 
fulfilled their mission in India eloquently and 
gratefully acknowledged the valuable lily 
rendered by Nepal during the four and a bal 
ycars of war 


From the foregoing account of the history o! 
Nepal it will be secn that the Governmcat of 


N. W. Frontter States. 


the country has generally been 1n the hands of 
thc Minister of the day ince tho time of Jung 
Bahadur this system of government has been 
ckarly laid down and defined The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja as he 18 called, is but a 
dignified figure head whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate The prescnt ruler His 
Majcsty Maharajadluraja Tribhubana Bir Bik 
ram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung ascended the throne on the death of his 
fathcr in 1911 The real ruler of the 
country 18 tho Minister who, while enjoying 
compl te monopoly of power couplcs with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja 
Next to him comes thy Commander in Chief, 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister. 


The prcsent Ministcr at the head of affairs of 
Nepal 1s Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shere 
Jung Bahadur Rana GOB, GOSI GOMG, 
GCVO DOL Thong ho pimma Koking wang 
Syan (Highest honour in the Chinese military 
ordcr) and Honorary Gencral in the British 
Army He has been Prime Minister and Mavshal 
of Nepals nce June, 1901 


Ric( wheat and maize form the chief crops 1n 
thc lowlands Munctal wealth is supposcd tc be 
great but like other sourccs of revcnue has not 
boen devcloped Communications in thc State 
are primitive The revcnue 1s about two crores 
of rupecs per annum The standing army 18 
estimatcd at 45,000 the high posts in it being 
filil.d by relations of the Ministur The State 18 
of considerable archeological intercst and many 
of the sites connectcd with sccncs of Buddha’s 
lifc have becn identified in it by the remains of 
inscribed pillars ‘ 


British Envoy Licut Col W F. T. O'Connor, 
CIE, CVO, 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian states of the North West 
Frorvict Provinces are Amb, Chitral Dir 
and Phulcra The total «orca 18 about 


7,704 square miles and the population mainly 
Mahomcdan 18 1622094 Thc average annual 
revi nue of the first thric 18 about Rs 4 60,000, 
that of Phulera 1s unknown 


Amb —Is only a village on the western 
Bank of the Indus 1n Indupcndent Tanawala 


Chitral —Runs from Dir to tho south of 
the Hindu Kush range in the north aud has an 
arca of about 4500 square miks The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itsclf for morc than 
three hundred yiars during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly becn at war with 
its neighbours Jt was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission and in 1889 on the establish 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the raler 
of Chitral rucerved an annual subsidy from the 
British Government Lf iat subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the rule, 
Amam ul Muik, accepted the advice of the Bri 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence His sudden 
death in 1892 was followod by a dispute as to the 
succession The eldest son Nizam ul Mulk was 


tecoghised by Government, but he was mur. 


dited in 1895 A war was declared by Umra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidc is and 
th. Agent at Gilzit who had been sent to 
Chitral to 1eport on the situation was busieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1899) to their relief 


The thrce vall-ys of which the State consists 
are extrmely fertile and contmuously culti- 
vatid She internal administration of the 
country is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shujaul mulk KOIE, the Mehtar of Chitral, 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 


Dir —The territories of this State, about 
5,000 square mules in area, include the country 
draind by tho Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with tho 
Bajaur Rud ‘Iho Nawab of Diristhe ovcriord 
of the country, cxacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans Dyris mainly held by 
Yusufzai Pathans, the old non Pathan inhabl- 
tants bemg now confined to the upper portion 
of the Panjkora Valley known as tho Bashkar. 


Poluveal A for Dir, Swat and Chiral: 
Lieut.Colopel H, Stewart, 0.1.5, 
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STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


The Wadras Presidency includes 5 
Indian Statcs covering an areca of 10 087 squarc 
miles Of these the States of Lravancorc and 
Cochin represent anvient Hindu = dynasties 
Pudukottai 13 the mbheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman Langanapalle and Sandw 
two putty Stats of which the first 1s ruled by a 
Nawab lie in the centre of two British districts 


Kstimated 
Area Gross 

Nanie 8 Popula | Rcvenue 
miles tion in lakhs 

_ of rupecs 
Jrav wncoic 7 625 | £,006 062 190 66 
Cochin 1 4173; 979019 5u 46 
Puduhottat 1175 426 513 21 vd 
Bing wapalle 259 36 692 371 
Sandur 167 11 @84 1 


The c States were bi un ht into dircct relation 
ee the Government of Indiv on October Ist 
2 


Travancore — J hus State otcuy ics the south 
west portion of the Inlian Pcoinsula tommin, 
an irregular tricngle with it. apc. at Capc 
Comorin ‘The catly history of Lravancore 15 
In gtuat part traditional but thi as httl 
doubt that H H the Mihirajais the represcn 
tative of the Chcra dynasty onc of the three 
gr at Hindu dynasties which exciciad soverc 
ignty at. ome time in Southirn India The 
petty chiffs who had subs qu ntly st up a3 
ind¢ pendent rulirs within the State were all 
subducd and thc whole country included 
within its prosnt boundaris was consolidatcd 
and brought under one rul. bv th Maharaja 
Mirthanda Varma (172358) Tho English 
first sttled at Anjengo fw mulcs to the north 
of LIrrvandrum and built + factory there in 
1084 In the wars in which the Last India 
Company wore engaged in Madura and Tinne 
velly, inthe middle of the 18th century — thc 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authoriti.s ‘liavancore was reckoned as on 
of the staunchest allics of the British Power and 
Was accordingly included in the Ircaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and th 
Sultan ot Mysore ‘10 protect th State from 
possibl. inroads by Tippu an arrangement was 
Lume to in 1788 with the East India Compan‘ 
and in 1795 9 formal trcaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan 
core irom all foreign cnemus In 1805 thc 
annual subsidy to be paid by [ravancole was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupecs 


The present rulcr 1s His Hi.hncss Maharaja 

r Rana Varma, GCSI GCI, who Was 
boin in 1807 and ascended the masnad in 1885 
The Government is conducted 1n his name with 
the assistance of a Dewan (Dewin Bahadur 1 
Raghavayya) Ihe work of l¢«gplation is en 
trusted to a Council brought into ¢a1stence in 
1888 and now containing a majority of non- 
official elected members ‘Lhe Council 1s invested 
with the powers of voting on the budget, 








moving resolutions and asking questions includ. 
ing supplementary questions Women are 
placed on a footing of complete equality with 
men in the matter of both ec ectorship 
and membership An assembly known as the Sri 
Muluin Popular Assembly meets once a year when 
its mcmbiis are able to bring suggestions before 
thc Diwan ‘Lhe State supports a military force of 
1473 mn  Tducation has advanced consider- 
ably inrecont ycars and the State takes a lead 
ing Place in that respect Ihe principal food 
grain grown isrice but the main source of agri- 
cultural wealth is the cocoanut Other crops are 
pepper arcca nut jack fruit and tapioca ( otton 
wowing and the making of matting from the 
coir alc anong the chief industrics Ihe State 
is wcll provided with roads and with a natural 
system of back waters besides cinals and rivers 
navigable for country crafts ‘Iwo lines of 
rulwivs intcrs ct the country the Cochin- 
Shoranore in the north west and the Tinnevelly- 
Quilon passing throu,h the heart of the State 
A third line from Quilonto Trivandrum was 
open d on the 1st January 1918 Lhe capitalis 
Trivandrum 

Toliuveal Agent C W XE Cotton, CIE,,I08 


Cochin § Lhis State onthe south west coast of 
India 1s bounded by th. Malibar District of the 
Madias Prusidcncy and the State of Iravancore 
Vcry litth 18 known of its carly Instory  Ac- 
cording to tradition the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of desccnot from Cheraman 
P rumal who gowrned the whol. country of 
KAcrala including Travancor and Malabar as 
Viccroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 

f the ninth century, and aftcrwards estab- 
lish d himself as an indcpendent Ruler In 
1,02 thc Portuguese were allowed to x ttle in 
what 14 now British Cochin and in the following 
y ar thcy bmiltfort and cstablishd commer- 
cial rclations in the State In the earher wars 
with the Zamouin of Calicut they assisted the 
hajas of Cochin Che influcnce of the Portu 
gucse on the wist coast bcgan to decline about 
the lattcr part of the scventcenth century and 
in 1663 thcy wire ousid from the town of 
Cochin by the Dutch with whom the Raja 
cntcrcd mto frundly relations About a cen- 
tury later 1n 175) when the Dutch powcr began 
to decline the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
in of Calicut who was cxpclkd with the assis- 
tance ot the Raja of Travancore In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hydcr Al: to whom 
it 1emained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequcntly to hisson Tippubultan A treaty 
was concluded in 1791 between the Raja and the 
Last India Company, by which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Gcovcrome nt for his termtorics which were then in 
the posx ssion of Tippu and to pay a subsidy 

His Highniss Raja Sri Sir Rama Varmah, 
GCSI GCILF, who was born in 1852 and who 
asucndud the Masnad in 189. having abdicated 
in December 1914, His Highness Sri Sir 
Rama Varmah GCtE who was born on 6th 
October 1858, succreJod to the throne and was 
duly installed as Raja cn the 2lst January 1915, 
The administration 13 conducted under the 
control of the Maharaja whoae chief Ministers 
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and Executive Officer is the Decwan, lao 
Bahadur 2. Narayana Menon, 18.9. The forests 


of Cochin form one of its most valuable 
assets. ‘They abound in tcak, ebony 
blackwood, and other valuable — trecs. Rice 


forms the staple of cultivation. Cocoanuts are 
largcly raised jn the sandy tracts, and their 
products form the chief exports of the State. 
Communications by road and back-watcrs are 
good, and the State owns a linc of railway from 
Shoranore to Ernakulam, the capital of the State, 
and a Forest Steam Tramway used in develop- 
ing the forests. The State supports a force 
of 25 officcrs and 250 men. 


Political Agent: C. W. I. Cotton, C.1.E,, 1.¢.8. 


Pudukkottai.—This State is bounded on thx 
north and west by Trichinopoly, on the south 
by Ramnad and on the cast by Tanjore. In 
early times o part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part io thr 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars) Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the Trench in 
1752, the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Compauy’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least onc occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English. In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muhain- 
mad Yusuf, tho Company’s sepoy comman- 
dant, in scttling the Madura and Tinneve lly 
countries. Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali. His services were 
rewarded by a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alic- 
nated (1806). Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Raja. The present 
ruler is His Highness Sri Brihadamba Das, Sii 
Marthanda Bhairava Tondiman Bahadur. 
d.0.1LE., who is cighth in descent from the foun- 
der of the family. He succceded in 1886. ‘The 
Collector of Trichinopoly is ex-officio Political 
Agent for Pudukkottai. The administration of 
the State, undcr the Raja, is entrusted to a 


Regent. The vartous departments arc 
constituted on the British India modcl. 
The principal food crop is rice. The 


forests, which cover about one-scventh of the 
Statc, contain only small timber. There are no 
large industrics. The State is well provided 
with roads, but Pudukkottai is the only munici- 
pal town in the State. 


INDIAN STATES UNDER 


More than a half of the total number of the 
very various units, counted as Indian Statcs 
in India are under the Government of Bombay. 
The characteristic feature of the Bombay 
States is the great number of petty principali- 
tics; the peninsula of Kathiawar alone con+ 
tains nearly two hundred acparate States. 
The recognition of these innumerable jurisdic- 
tions is due to the circumstance that the carly 
Bombay administrators were induced to treat. 
the de facto exercise of civil and criminal juris- 
diction by a landholder as carrying with it a 
quasi-sovercign status. As tho rule of suc: 
Cession by primogeniture applics only to the 


larger principalities, the minor Statcs aro con- | 
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Political Agent: P. Macqueen, I.C.8. 


Banganapalle.—This is a small State in two 
detachcd portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury pasrcd from Hydcrabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. Tue control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800. The present ruler is Nawab 
Meer Fazle Ali* Khan Bahadur. The chicf 
food grain is cholam. The Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and inaintains no military force. 


Political Agent : C. F. Drackenbury, 1 ¢.8. 


Sandur.—The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary, the Collector of which is 
the Political Agent. After the destruction of the 
Kimpire of Vijayanagar in 1565 the State came 
to be held by semi-independent chicfs under the 
nominal sovereignty of the Sullan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 onc of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an anccstor of 
the present Raja named Siddoji Rao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Maharatta Chicf 
Sivaji; they were Scenapathics of Sivaji. Jn 
Siva Rao’s time the State came under the Mad- 
ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers, Civil and Criminal. In 1876 
the title of Raja was conferred on the Chicf as a 
hereditary distinction. The present Kuler is 
Raja Srimanth Venkata Rao Raj Saheb. He 
was born in 1892. He married Kani Srimanth 
Tara Raje, sister of the late Raja of Akalkot, 
in the Bombay Tresidency. The State is 
administerrd by the Raja and the Dewan 
(Mcherban T. Ramachandra Ayyar). The Raja 
pays no tribute and maiutains no military force. 
The most important staple crop is cholam. 
Teak and sandalwood are found in small quanti- 
tics in the forests. 


The niincrals of tho State possess unusual 
interest. The hematites found in it are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 fect in height, which apparently con- 
sists entirely of pure stecl grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness. Some 
of the softer orcs used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iron. Manganese deposits have also becn found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
223,000 tons of mangancse ore were transportcd 
by onc company. 


Poliitcal Agent: A. C. Duff, 1.0.5. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 


tinually suffering disintegration. In Bombay, 
as in Central India, there are to be found every- 
where tho traces of disintegration and disorder 
left by the cighteenth century. In no part of 
India is there a greater variety of principali- 
ties. Some of the largest are of modern 
origin, having been founded by Marathas 
in the general scramble for power in the middle 
of the eightcenth century, but the Rajput 
houses date from earlier times. Intcresting 
traccs of ancicnt history are to be found at 
Sachin, Janjira and Jafarabad, where chiefs 
of foreign ancestry, descended from Abys- 
sinian admirals of the Deccan fleets, still remain. 
A few aboriginal chiefs, Bhils or Kolis, exer 
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cise an enfeebled authority in the Dangs and 
the hilly country that fringes the Maln and th 
Narbada rivcrs 

The control of the Bombay Government 13 
exercised through Political Agcnts whos 
positions and dutics vary greatly In some 
of tho more important States their functions 
are confined to the giving of advicc and th 
exercise of a gencral survcillance§ in othcr 
cases they are invested with an actual shar 
in the administration, while States who « 
rulers arc minors—and the number of these 
18 always large—are directly managed by Gov 
ernment officcrs Some of the States arc sub 
ordinate to other Statcs and not in direct 
relations with the British Govirnment, in 
thcse cases the status of the fcudatories 1s 
usually guarantecd by Govicrnment The 
powers of the chicfs are regulated by treaty 
or custom and rang. downwards to a merc 
right to collect revenue mm a share of a village 
without eriminal or civil jurisdiction as in the 
case of the pettv chiefs of Kathiawar 


States to be Transferred —In November 
1923 the ,vovernincot of Indi. issued the follow 
ing memorandum rmliting to the transtc 
of Stats underthe Bombay Government to 1 
peso of more dircct rciitionship with the 

entral Government — In pursnance of the 
general policy adv oc ated in piragray h 310 of the 
Montagu Chilmsford Report measurcs have 
alcrady bccn taken in virious puts of Indii to 
plice the more important Indian Stats in direct 
rlitions with the Government of India ih 
Statcs im the Punjab wore brought into direct 
relations with the Governmcunt of India twe 
yvars ago and those in Madids on the lst Octo 
ber last , 

‘ The application of this policy to the States 
situated in thc Bombay Pcridency presente 1 
special difhcultices, owing to the large num} cr cf 
States concerned and the interlacgn,, of thar 
terntories with neé),.hbouring J rmtish distnets 
It would, however obviously be inconsistent 
and undesin ible 10 ¢cachudc this ¥(ry 1mq ottant 
body of Indian Statcs for an indefinite pcriod 
from a policy which was always intendcd for 
application throu,hout India ond 1b 15 confidcn 
tly antiuaipated that the difficulties rcfuncd to 
abovecan be succcsstully surmountcd providcd 
that the policy is gridually applud and with 
duc consid(rition to the eircumst inces 


Ihe Government of India with the sp 
proval of the Sccritary of State have iceord 
ingly decided to assume by stiges = direct reli 
tions with the Bombay States Lhe first stace 
willbe carrncd out at an early ditc “ay soon 
aythe neecssary administrative arrangements 
arc compicted ILhis stage reyrescnts i. sub 
stantial idvances tow irds the ultunate goal = It 
involv cs the creation of a new residency in direct 
rdlation with the Goveinment of Indiv comps 
ing the whol of the compact arca which vt pre 
sent goes to make up the Kathiawar Cutch and 
eat ea Ageneits under the Governmcnt of 

ombay 
‘ No decision has been arrived at regard 
ing the nature and datc of fuithcr stages in the 
roccss of transfer Such decisicns must be 
ely dependent onthe exptrence gaincd 
during the first stage, but itis not proposed to 
hei any further stcps carlicr than five yeus 
ence,” 


—~ 


| 
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The Indian States in the Bombay Presidc ney 
number 377 Arca 63 (00 square milcs Pop 
ulation (1921) 7,409429 They are divided 
for administrative pury oscs into the followmg 
a,tncies —Belgaum Agency 1 State (Savint 
vadi) Byapur Agency, 1 State (Jath), Cutch 
Agency 1 State , Dharwar Agcncy 1 Stato 
(Savinur) Kana Agency 1 Stat. (Cambay) , 
Kathiawir Agency 187 States (principal St 118, 
Junagadh Nawanizal, Bhavnagar Dhrangadh- 
1a Porbandar Morv: Gondal) Kolaba Agency 
1 State (Janjirea) Kolhapur Agency, 9 States 
(principal State Kolhypur with 9 feudatory 
Stites) Mahi Kantha Agincy 51 States (princi- 
pal State Ida), Nasik Agency, 1 State 
(Surgana) Palanpur Agency 17 States (principal 
States, Palanpur and MRadhanpur) , Poona 
Agency, 1 State (Bhor), Rewa Kantha Agency, 
62 States (principal State Rajpipla), Satara 
Agency, 2 Statics ( Aundh and Phaltan) 
Sholipur Agency, 1 State (Akalkot) Sukhur 
Agency 1 Stat. (hhairpm), Surat Agency, 
3 Statcs (Baneda, Dharampur and Sachin), 
Thana Agency 1 State (Jawhar) The table 
bclow gives dctails of the areca ete of the more 
Important State 


—ne 





Approx 
Arta Populs 

State in tion seg 

sq mks} (an 121) of rupees 

Phavnoagar 2 360 426 404 70 
Cutch 7616 | 484570 38 
Dhr ing aidhra 1 167 33 406 25 
(xond v1 1 024 1(7 O71 36 
w 1/69} 220 355 10 
Junagadh 3336} 465495 | 2 (gross) 
Khairy ur 600 193 152 24 
holhapur 3217 | 832726 87 
Morv: 813 96 697 9 
Nav anwar 3791 349 353 £8 
Palanpur 1 70 2 ¢€ €94 9 
Porbandar 642 | 101 881 21 
Radhanpur 1,150 67 78) 7 
Ry Ipla 1 517 165 454 18 


Byapur Agency —This compriscs the batara 
Joghir of Jath (9808 squire milcs m 
area) Onthe annexation of Satara im 1849, 
Jath and Daphlipur Iike other Satara Jaghirs, 
became feudatories of the British Govcrnment 
The latter his moie than once interfercd to 
adjust the pecuniary affairs of the Jath Jaghir 
vndin consequence of numcrous acts of opprcs- 
sion on the part of the thin rulir was 
eompclicd to assume direct management from 
1474 t01885 The small estate of Daphlapur 
With an arca of 968 squuc miles lapsed to 
the Jith Jaghir on the demise of its last ruler 
Iuunibai Saheb Dazhic in January 1917 The 
Chief of Jath who belongs to the Maratta 
caste ranks asa first class Sardar He holds 
a svnad of adoption, and the succession follows 
the rule of pmmogeniture ‘The gross revenue 
of tho State is about 3 lakhs chiefly 
derivcd from land revenue The Jath State 
pays to the British Government Rs 6 400 per 
annum 10 licu of horse conting. nt and Rs 4,840 
on account of Sardeshmukhi rights 

Politweal Agent—OC G. Henderson, 1.08., 
Colicctor of Biyapur, 
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Cutech —The State is bounded on the north 
and north west by Sind on the cast by the 
Palanpur Agency on thc south by thi Peninsula 
of Kathiiwar and the Gulf of Cutchand th 
south-west by the Indian Ocean Itsarca 
exclusive of the grcit salt marsh callid the 
Rann of Cutch 18 7616 square miks Th 
capital is Bhuj wh re the ruling Chic (fhe 
Maharao fis Highn ss Mah: Rao Sri Khengi) 
Saval Buhadur GCSI GOIF_ resides From 
its isolited position the speciil charact r of 
its people their pecubar divlect and their 
strong feelmg otf personal loyalty to thc 
ruler the penimsula of Cutch his more 
of the elements of a distinct national 
ity than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay ‘The earl st historic notices of the 
State occur m the Greek writer, Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs im the fourteenth cen 
tury ‘The section ot the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were }nown as the 
Jadejag or children of Jada She British made 
a treaty with the State m 1815 ‘There 
$s a fair proportion of good irablc soz in Cutch 
and wheat barlcy and cotton are cultivated 
Both iron and coal arc found but are not worked 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery ind 
silverwork and its manufactures of sulk and 
cotton are of some importance ‘Trade 1s 
chiefly carried by sea The ruling chief 1s the 
supreme authority A few of the Bhiy its are 
invested with junsdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own Lstates and over their own 
ryots A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State 1s the numl er 
and position of the Bhayat ‘These are Ray ut 
nobles forming the brotherhood of the Rao 
They were granted a shire in the terntoris of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenanec 
and are bound to furnish troops on an emer 
gency The number of the c chiefs 19 137 an! 
the total number of the Jadeja trile in Cutcl 
is about 16000 The Bntish miht:ry force 
haying been withdrawn from Bhu the State 
now pays Rs 82257 innually 1 wm Anjir 
equivalent to the Bntih Covernmcnt 
The mulitary force conssts of abou 
1000 in addition to which there ore ome 
wregular infantry and the Bhiyats could furnish 
On requisition a mi\ed force of four thousand 


Poluacal Agent Lt Col 1] dward O Brien 


Dharwar Agency —This comprises only the 
small State of Savanur The founder of the 
reigning family who are Mahomedans of Pathan 
origin was a Jagirdar of Emperor Aurangzeb 
At the close of the last Maratha War the Nawab 
of Savanur, whose conduct had been excep 
tionally loyal, was confirmed in his possessions 
by the British Government The State pays no 
tribute The principal crops are jowar and 
eotton The area is 70 equare miles and popula 
tion 16,830 The revenue 1s about Rs 1,47,432 | 
The Bary chief is Captain Meherban Nawab . 
Abdul Majid Khan Diler Jang Bahadur, Nawab 
of Savanur 

Pohitwal Agent ( 8 Campbell,CBE ICS 

Kaira Agency —This includes only the State 
of Cambay at the head of the Gulf of the same 
name Cambay was formerly one of the chief 
ports of India and of the Auhilvada Kmgdom 
At the end of the thirteenth century it is said to. 
have been one of the richest towns in India, | 
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at the beginning of the sixteenth century also it 
formed one of the chief centres of commerce in 
Western India Factories were established 
there by the Fnglish and the Dutch It was 
establisheu a distinct State about 1780, the 
founder of the present family of Chefs being the 
last but one of the Mahomedan Governors of 
Gujarat The present Nawab is His Highness 
Mirza Hussein Yawar Ahan who 15 a Siiah 
Mogul of the Najumisini family of Persia and 
was Lorn on the 16th May 1911 His father, 
the late Nawab Jaffar Al) Khan died on 2\st 
Januwy 1915 leaving him aminor ‘The 
State 15 therefore under Bniti h Administration 
The State pass a tribute of Rs 21924 to the 
British Government Wheat and cotton are 
the principal crops ‘Therejs a broad gauge 
line from Cambay to Petlad connecting with 
the B B & G I Railway at Anand Cambay 
13 a fir t class State having full jurisdiction 
Revenue 35 about eight lakhs The area of the 
state 19 30 square miles population 71 715 
Politvcal Agent’ H K hirpalant 1c 
Admin trator V K Namjoshi 
Kathiawar Agency —hathiawar is the 
penin wa or western yortion of the Province of 
Guyirat Bombay Its cxtreme Jength 15 about 
220 mules and its great st breadth about 1(> 
miles the area ) eing 23445 square miles Of 
this total about 20882 square mies with 2 
population of 2 542 535 18 the territory forming 
the Politicil Agency subordinate to the 
Government of Bombay established in 1822, 
having under its control nearly 200 separate 
States whose chiefs divided amongst them 
selves the zteater portion of the penmsula 
The Kathiawar Agency 1s divided for adminis 
trative purposes into two di\isions,, Western 
and J astern Kathiiwar Stites (four prants— 
Thalawar Halar Sorath and Cohilwar) ond 
the Stites hive since 1863 leen arranged in 
even (lisses Since 1822 political authority in 
hathiiwar his been vested in the Political 
Agent (now Agent to the Governor) sub 
ordinite {to the Government of Bombay 
In 1902 the designations of the Political Agent 
and his Assistants were chinged to those of 
Agent to the Governor and Political Agents 
of the prants Since 192 the Polltieal Agents 
of Piants ire de 1gnited we Political Agents of 
Divisions Before 1963 except fcr the criminal 
court of the Agent to the Governor establish 
ed in 1881, to aid the Darbars of "the 
several States in the trial of heinous crimes, 
interference with the judicii] admunistration 
of the territories was diplomatic not magis 
terial and the crimmal jurisdiction of the 
first and second class chiefs alone was defined 
In 1863 however, the country underwent an 
important change The jurisdiction of ll the 
chiefs was classified and defined, that of cluéfs 
of the first and second classes was made plenary , 
that of lesscr chiefs was graded in a diminishing 
acale ‘Lhe two Poutical Agents of the Divisions 
resident in the two divisions of Kathawar, 
now exercise residuary jumsdiction with large 
civil and criminal powers Each Political 
Agent ofa Division has a deputy, who resides 
at the headquarters of the division, and 
exercises subordinate civil and criminal powers, 
Serious criminal cases are committed by the 
Deputies to the court of the Agent to the Gov- 
ernor, to whom also civil and criminal appeala 
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fie Ihe Agtnt to the Govcrnor 1s ald d in thus | 


work by an officer known a3 the Judicial Assist 
ant, who is usually a member of the Indian Civil 
Service Appeals from his decisions he direct to 
the Governor of Bombay in Council in his exe 
cutive capacity The Agent to the Governor 15 
assisted at Headquarters by a Personal Assistant 
and two Deputy Pohtical Agents Of the latter 
the Daftardar 1s head of the Hazur Offce and 
the Hazur Accounts Officer attends to ‘Lreasury 
business ‘Lhere 1s also a Speciil Deputy for 
Railways with hcadquartera at Rajkot 

Agent to the Governor wn Kathvawar 
Col W.M P Wood, o18 


Bhavnagar — Ihis State lics at the head anc 
wost sidc ot the Gulf of Cambay The Gohl 
Rajputs to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagay 
belongs aic said to have attled in the country 
about the ycar 1260 under Sajaky from whos 
three sons—Ranoj: Saranj: and Shahji—art 
desccnded respectively the chiefs of Bhavnagar 
lathi and Palitana An intimatc connexion 
was formed betwecn the Bombay Governmcnt 
and Bhavnagir in thc eighteenth century wheat 
the chief of that Stat took pains to destroy the 
Pirats which mfcsted the ncighbouring scas 
The State was split ip when Gujarit ind ha 
thiawar wore divided bitwun the Pishwa and 
the Gackwar, but the vaiious clayms over 
Bhavnagar wore consolidatd in the hands of 
the Bntish Government in 1807 Ihe State 
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pays an annual tribute ef Rs 1 28060 to the | 


British Government Rs 8581 80 as Pcshkash) 
to Baroda and Rs 22 858 as Zortilbi to Juna 
gadh Dumng tho minorty of His Highness 
tho Minor Maharaja kKailshna Kumarsinhp 
who succeded to the gad: on the death of his 
fathcr Maharaja Sir Bhavainhji KCSI_ on 
17th July 1919 the adimimstration of the stati 
has bcen cntrusted to a Council cf Administra 
tion ‘The Council consists of Sn liabhashank ir 
D Pattani KCI}! asPresident and Myo RC 
Burke as Vice President The othcr membcrs of 
the Counci] aru Rao Bahadur T ko [rivcdi and 
Mr S A Goghatala, MA LLB Bar tt liw 
One noteworthy frature in the admimstration 
is the complietc scparation of julicial from 
exccutive functions and the deecntralisation of 
authority is another The authority and 
powers of all the Hc1d8 of Diy artments hav 
bicn charly defined and cach within his own 
sphere 18 independent of the othels, bung 
directly responsible to the Council 


The ehicf products of the State are grain 
cotton sugarcane and salt The chicf manu 
facturcs arc ol, copper and brass vessels and 
tloth The Bhavnagar State Railway 1s 280 mile» 
m length Lhe capital of the State 15 the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a gooc 
and safe harbour for shipping and camics 
on an ext nsive trade as onc of the principal 
markcts and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathawar Bhavnigar supports 268 Stat: 
Lancers and 222 State Infantiy 


Population (in 1921) was 426 404 of whom 
per cont were Hindus and 8 mr cnt 
Mahomedans Th average in ome for the last 
five years wis Rs 68,43 006 and the averagc 
eapendituie Re 68,18,790 


Dhrangedhra State 1s « State of the First 
Clasa in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
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onc lakh and an aica of 1,167 squat mules exclu 
sive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the Runn 
ot hutch Jhe rukr_ of Dhrangadhra 
1s the head of the Jhala family ot Rajputs, 
originally called the Makvanas this Rajput 
clanis ot great antiquity having mnig- 
rated to Kathiawar from the North, esta- 
blhshing itelf first at Patri in the 
Ahmedabad District thence moving to Halvad 
and finally settling in its prcsent seat Being 
the guardians of the North astern marches 
of kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly from 
thc successive inroads of th. Mahomedans into 
that Penmsula but aftcr suffering the various 
vicissitudcs of war they were confirmed in their 
Lossession of Halvad its surrounding tcrr1- 
tones and the salt pans attached thereto by an 
Imperial Lirman issued by Empcror Aurangzeb 
The States of Vankaner Iimbd1, Wadhwan, 
(huda Sayla and Than J skhtar are offshoots 
from Dhrangidbra His Highness M vharana Shri 
sir Ghanshyamsinhj! @C1%,KCSI. Maharaja 
Raj Sahctb, 18 the rulur of the State and tho 
titular hcad of all the Jhalas Lhe admunis 
tration is conduckd under tho Moharaja’s 
lircctions by the Dcwan Rana Shri Mansinhy 
S Jhala cir The soul being eminently fit 
lor co ton cultivation the princi al croy s are long 


~stapld cotton and cercals of various kinds. 


}xccllent bmlding and ornamental stone 18 
quar1icd trom the hills situated within the State 
Walagra ealt of an excellent quality with 
Magncsium chlor le and other byc products of 
ait are also manufactured at the State Salt 
works at Kula which offer practically im 
\hanstible supplics for thcir manufacture 
‘Lhe capital town 18 Dhrangadhra, a fortified 
town, 7o miles west of Ahmcdabad, 


Dhrangadhra Statc owns the Railway from 
Wadhwin Junction to Halvad a distance of 
40 mks which 18 worked ly th BB & C I 
Ralwiy Jhc State has been authorixd to 
extend this line ip to Maliya on the borders of 
the RKunn 


Gondal State-—-The Rulng Prince of 
Gondal 1s a Rajput of the Jadeja stock 
with the tith of H H fhahore Sahib, 
the present Rukr temng H H Shri Bhagvat 
sinhji GCIT ‘The early founder of the 
Stat’ Aumbhoy I hid a modest estate 
of 20 villages Kumho II the most powerful 
Chief of the Hous. widened the territocs to 
most their present linits by conquest but 
it was Icft to the present rulir to devclop its 
rcsourecs to the utmost and m tho words of 
lord Reay Governor of Bombay, by its ‘‘im- 
portanc. and advanad administration to get 
it recogniscd 18 a Kirst Class State The State 
jays a tribute of Rs 110721 The chief pro 
ducts are cotton and grain and the chief manu 
f tures are cotton and wooll.n fabrics and gold 
embroidery Gondal has always been pre- 
cmuinent amongst the Statcs of its class for the 
vigour with which pubhce works have been 
jroscwuted and was ouc of the carlicst pioneers 
of rallway enterpna im Kathiawi, having 
initiated the Dhasy Dhoran line, itowns the 
Dhara Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway and manages it along with the 
Jetalsar Rajkot Railway and H Gaekwad's 
Khbijadiya Dhan line, it subsequently built 
the Jctalsar-Rajkot Railway in partnership 
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with other Native Sta‘(s im Aathiwar  Iherc 

are no export and unport dues the peopl being 
free from taxcs and dues Comparatively speak 

ing Gondal st inds first m Kathiawar m rspect 
of the sprcad of cducation Compulsory f male 
education in the State nas bcen recently ordered 
by His Highnss Rs 13 lakhs has buen spc nt 
on 11rigation tanks and can ub and wate: supplv 
to the town of Gondal Jhe Capital 1s 
Gondal a fortified town on the linc between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar 


Junagadh State —Thisisa first class St it 
under the Kathi war Political Agcney und Is 1n 
the south woustcrn portion of the Aithiwwar 
Peninsula bitwoun 24° 44’ ind 21° 53 Noth 
latitude and 70° and 72° cust lonzitude with 
the Halar Division of the province as its 
northern boundiry and Gohelw id Print to its 
cast §=Jtis bcundcd on the south ind west by 
the Arabiw Su. Lhe State 18 dividcd mto 18 
Mahily It has 16 ports of which the pray u 
arc Verawil and Minzrol the piincy ui rivers 
mm the Staite irc the Bhadar Uben Ozit Wirin 
Saraswiti Michhundri Singhwdt Mehl 
Vrajni1 Rwu ind Sath Lhe cipital town of 
Junveidh which 1 one of the most picturesque 
towns in Indi: 16 situated on the s'ope ot 
the Girnir wd Dati Hills whic m= untiquty 
und) ofastonical interest it) yilds to none 
the Upp rhote or old ct adc cont uns intcrcstin,, 
Buddhist cives wd the whol of the d teh und 
newhbourhood 1s honcycombcd with caves or 
thar reanuns = dherc we a number cf fine mo 
ditn buildings inthe town = Lhe famous Ashoka 
inscription ot the Buddhistic time carved out on a 
biz bolster of black zr unite stonc 35 housed at the 
foot of the Girnar Hill which 15 sacied to the 
Jains the Shivutes, the V ushnvaitcs and other 
Hindus lo the south west of the Gunow Hill 
ics the cxtcnseve forest of Gu compri ing 494 
84 mules, 823 acres nd 10 gunthas It sup 
plus timber ind other naturu products to the 
residents of the Statc and the ncizhbourimg dis 
tricts and 1s unique a9 th sole stronghold of the 
Indiin lion Jhe wca of th Statt 14 33360 9 
equire miles and the avervwe rcvenu  imouuts 
to Rs 5660945 She total population accord 
ing to the ecnsus of 1921 was 465 493 of which 
368.005 wae Hindus 90091 Mahom dans 
7216 Tains, 90 Curistians 53 Parsis whik 40 
wule of other castes © Until 1472) whicn it was 
congured by Sutin Mahomed J «gra of Ahme 
dabad, Junagadh was 4 Rajput State ruled by 
Chifs of the Chudasama trbe Durmg the 
reign of the Lmperor Akbar it became a depend 
ency of Dil undcr the immediate authority 
of the Mugha] Viceroy of Guyirit About 
1735 when the representative of the Mughals 
had lost his authority m Gujarat Sherkhan Babi 
the ancestor of the present Babi lulers 
expelled the Mughal Govcrnor and ¢c tablishcd 
his own tule Lhe ruler of Junigah first 
cntercd imto engsgements with the British 
Governmcnt in 1807 = Lhe principal articles of 
production in the State are cotton bajri, yuwar 
sesamlum, wheat, mce, sugarcane, ecrcals_ grass 
timber, stone, castor sed, fish country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, ctc, while 
those of manufacture are ghcoce molasscs 
Bugaorcand), copper and biass win dycd cloth 
ae and silvir embroidcry, pottery, hardware, 
cathor, bamboo furniture, ctc ‘Lhe Stat< 
pays a tributo of Rs. 28,394 anaually to thc 
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Parsmount Power wd 1 Peskkashe ot Ivo 
37 210 to His Highnus the Gakwar, on the 
other hand, the State of Junagadh reecives a 
tribute styled Zortilbi arounting to Rs 92,421 
ficm 134 States a iche of the days of 
Mihomed wm supremacy The State maintains 
Junagidh State 1 orces the sanctioned strength 
of which 1s 173 


2 The Chicf bears the title of Niwab, the 
present Nawab His Highniss Mahabat Khan III 
is the ninth m suc ssion and seventh m 
descent fiom His Highness Bohadurkhanji I, 
the founder of the Babi family of Junagadh 
19 1785 A D His Highness the Nawab Saheb 
1s boru on 2nd August 1900 ind succeeded to 
the gadiim 1911 visited Inglind in 1913 14, 
reccrved his educuion at the Mayo Collcge, 
Ajmer ind his been invested with full powers 
in March 1920 His Hichness the Nawab S sheb 
13 the Ruler of the Prenier Stite in hk ithiawar, 
ranks first amongst the Chiefs of hathiawar, 
vscreising pleniry powers and enjoys a saluto 
of 15 guns porsonal, 13 permanent and 15 local 
ein the territorial limits of the Junagadh 

ate 


huler —His 
Risulkhanji 


Hew Appurcnt —Mahomcd Dilawar bhinji 


Navanagar State on the southern shorc 
of the Gulf of Cutch his an wea of 3 701 square 
inks The Miharya of Navanagir i a Jadcja 
Rayput by cast. and belongs to the same 
familv iw the Rao of Cutch The Jadias 
originally cntcrcd Kathawar from  Cutch, 
and disy ossesxd the ancunt family of Ji thwas 
(probvbly a bianch of Jats) then establishid 
ii Ghuml The town of Navanagar was 
foundcd yn 1540 Ihe mosent Jam Sahib ws 
the wolknown crnickiter H HI Jam Samb 
Shri Ranjtsiphj: Vibhaj) who was born in 
1872 ind suceecdcd im 1907 ‘Thc principal 
products am grain cotton and oil seeds shippcd 
from thc ports of the State A small pearl fishcry 
lies off the coast ‘Lhe btatc pays a tribute 
of Rs 1 20093 pu innum jointly to the British 
Govermmene the Gackwar of Laroda and the 
Nawab of Junayadh Lhe State maintiuns 
two squadions of Janyirial Scatice Janecrs The 
Capital » Jaimnagir a flourishing placc pearly 
4 milks in circuit situatid 5 miks cast of the 
port of Bedi Poywlation 345353 Revenuc 
nearly Re 60 lakhs 


Revenue Secretary Gokulbhaa 
Bar at law 
Poluiwal Secretary Parshuram B Junnarkar, 


Tughness Muhabif Khan 


B Desa, 


LBA, LLB 


General Scoetary Thrabhal M Mchta, BA. 
(Cantab ), Bar at law 


Kolaba Agency —Tiis Agency includes 
the State of Janjira in the honkan, a count 
covered with spurs and hill ranges and muc 
intersected by crecks and backwaters The 
ruling family 18 said to be descended from an 
Abyssinian im the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi kings of Ahmednagar at the cnd of the 
fifteenth century The most noticeable point 
nm its Instory 18 the succc ssful resistance that 
it alonc, of all the statis of Western India, 
made against the detcrmincd attacks of the 
Marathas The British, on succeeding the 
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Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from imterfering in the internal administration 
of the State ‘Phe chief 1s a Sunni Mahomedan , 
by race a Sidi or Abyssmian, with a title of 
Nawab He has a sanad guarantceimg suc- 
cewsion according to Mahomedan law and pays 
no tribute. Till 1868 the State enjoy¢d sin- 
gular independence, there being no Political 
Agent, and no interference what ver in 1ts 
internal affairs About that year the mal- 
administration of the chicf, especially in matters 
of police and criminal justice, became flagrant; 
those branches of administration wero in con 
sequence taken out of his hands and vested in a 
Political Agent Lh« last rulur,H Wi = Nawvb 
Sidi Sun Ahnud Khin, @ CIT, dicd on 2nd May 
1922, and ws suceccdcd by his son Sidi Muhiim- 
mad Khan, bon on the 7th Mirch 1911 The 
ar¢v of the Btuc 1, 377 squire miles, und the 
popu) ion 985.0 The aver ge revenue 1s 6 
lakhs = [he State mauintvms wnarreguluomilit wry 
tore of 246 The euptiubas Jinjgua 44 miles 
south of Bombay Tland = lhe Chief as cntitled 
foadynitic salu of 11 guns Tn wcognition 
of servic 5s rendarcd » connection with the war 
th Ia taul rs wute was rated on the Ist Jv 

nuiry 1918 {013 "uns p rsonail wand 13 perman 

cnt within th Jinnts ot bis own State from the 

Ist Junuiary 1921 


Kolhapur Agency —holhapu is a State 
with an arcs of > 217 square mils and popula 
tion of 833,726 Subordinitc to kholhapur 
are nine feud sytorws, of which the followime 
five arc important Vishvgirh, Bivda, Kagil 
(senior), kapsi and Ichulkaranj) ‘The ruliag 
house trues its descent from a young rson of 


Southekn Maratha Country States.—he 
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Shrvaj1, founder of the Maratha power The pre- 
valinee ot piracy from the Kolhapur port 
of Milvan compilkd the Bombay Gov- 
crnment to send eapeditions vwainst hol- 
hipur in 1765, and agun m 1792, whoo 
the Ryw agreed to give compcnsation 
for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta- 
blishmcnt of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur. 
Internal dissersions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the Bustish Government, by which, in 
rturn for the cession of ccitam ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
vitacks of toruign powers, Wwluk on his part 
he cngaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputcs to the 
arbitration of thc British Govcrnment The 
piineipal articl.s of production are 11ce, Jawar 
and sugat-canc and the manufactures aru coarse 
cotton and woollin cloths, pottery and hard- 
war The Stite pays no tiibutc and supports 
a inilitary fore. of 690. The minc fiudatory 
cotates arc alministered by their holders, 
cxecpt in the case of two whos holdcrs are 
minois kolhipur proper is divided mto five 
Wwthas ot tilukas and tou mihals and is man- 
wed by the Maharaja, Whohius full powcrs of life 
and dcath The Southrn Mahratta Ralway 
piss through the Stat and 18 connccted with 
holhipur (ity by a line wuich 13 the property 
of the State 

Resident and Senor Politwalt Agent far 
Kolhapur and the Southern Vahratta Country 
—Liut. Col J Ik. Mcrowe her, CIl. 
Lieut Col R 8S Pottinger (Arfang), 


Agency consists of the following eight States:— 
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Ara mm Tribute to Average 
Name of State. square Topulation { Buitish revenue. 
miles CGovernm( nt 
Ra, Rs. 

Sangli 1,136 221 321 1,35,000 | 12,05,236 
Mira) (Senior) 342 82,605 12,558 3,67,300 
Mira) (Junior) ; 196} 34,626 7,389 3,12,048 
Kurundwad (Senio1) 182 33,7783 9,619 1,64,339 
Kurundwad (Jumor) 114 34,288 nee 1,79 712 
Jamkhandi ‘ 524 101,195 20,516 7,32,104 
Mudhol 368 60,140 2,672 387,456 
Ramdurg : 169 34,007 ae 1,89,809 
Total 3,032 608,363 1,87,754 35,338,000 


Mahi Kantha.—This group of States has 
a total arca of 3,124 square miks and a popu- 
lation of 450,478, ncludimg that of Idar, which 
is 226,851. The revenue 18 about 14 lakhs 
The Agcncey consists of the first class State of 
Idar and 51 small States The Native Statc 
of Idar covers more than half the tcrritory 
It has an arca of 1,668 square miles and an avc- 
race revenut of Rs 12,24,732 The present 
Ruler of Idar, Lic utenant-Colone!| H.H Maha 
raja Dhiraj Maharaja): Shri Sir Dowlat Singhyi, 


KO8si,is a Rajput of the Hathod clan. He 
was born 1878 and ascended the Gadi wm 
1911. Tis Highness had been on artive service 
in Lgypt during the great war. The subordi- 
nate ieudatory Jagirdars ase dividcd into 3 
classe.. Tho Jagiidars compriscd in the clasa 
of Bhayata are cadtts of the Ruling Honse to 
whom grants have been made jn manntenance 
01 a3 & Jivarak, Those known as Sardar Pat- 
tawats ire descendants of tho military leaders 
who accompanied Anand Singh and Rai Singh, 
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the founder of the present Marwar oyna 
when they took possession of the State ia the 
first quarter of the elghtecnth century and to 
whom grants of land were made by Maharaja 
Anand Singh 1n 1741 A D on condition of mi- 
hitary eervice. In the class of the Bhoomias 
are jncluded all subordinate Fcudatories who 
werc in possession of their Pattas prior to the 
advent of the prceent Marwar dynasty. The 
Pattas which they hold were acquired by their 
ancestors by grant from the former Rao rulers 
of the State The Maharaia receives Rs 52,427 
annually on account of Khichd: and other Ra)- 
Haka trom its subordinate Sardars, the tribu 
tary Talukas of the Mahi Kantha Agency and 
others and pays Rs. 30,340 as Ghasdana to 
Gaekwar of Baroda through the British Govern- 
ment Ofthe smaller states Polo and Danta 
are important two second clacs Stites The 
Names of their Chiefs are Rao Shri Hamuir 
Singhji, and Maharana Shri Hamir Singhy! 
Nine other Stitcs are of some {mportince 
and the remainders are cstates belonging 
to red aay or Kol: Thakurs, once the lawless 
feudatorie of Baroda and still requiring the 
anxious supervision of the Political Officer 


Politveal Ageni—Lt -Col A H I, Mosse,1A 


Nasik Agency.—Thus consists of one State 
Burzana, lying in the north west corner of the 
Nasik District Surgana has an arca of 360 
Square miles and a population of 14838 ‘The 
ruling chu iis Prataprao Shankarrao Deshmukh 
who 18 descended from a Maratha Pawar family 
He rules the State subject to thc gencral 
control of the Collector and Political A-ent, 
Nasik ‘The revcnue of the State is about 
Rs 36,000 


Palanpur Agency.— This group of States 
in Gujarat compmscs two first class Statcs 
Palanpur and Radhanpur and a few muino! 
States and petty talukas Its total ara 1 
6 393 square miles and the population 1s 515,092 
The gross rcvcnue 18 about 144 lakhs The 
territory included m the Agency has like the 
more ccntral parts of Gujarat, passed during 
historical times under the swaj of the differ 
cnt Rajput dynasties of Anhilvada, the earl; 
Khilji and Tughlak Shahi dynastics of Delhi, 
the Ahmedabad Sultans tne Mughal Emperors, 
the Mahrattas, and lastly the British ‘The 
State trom which thc Agcncev takes its name is 
under the rule of Captain His Highness Zubad- 
tul Mulk Dewan Mahakhan Jaliy Muham 
mad Ahan Bahadur, KCIE, KC V.O, 
Nawab of Palanpur His Ilghness 1s descended 
from the 1 safza) Lohan) Pathan an Afghan 
tribe who appeared in Gujarat in the 14th 
century. The connection of the Drntish Gov 
ernment with the Stat. dates from 1819 in 
which year the Ruler was murdcred by body 
of nobles, Two Ingh roads from Ahmedabad 
pass through the State and a consid: rable tradc 
in cloth, gram, sugar and rice is carrnd o 
The State pays tribute of Rs 38,000 to t 
Gaekwar of Baroda ‘The capital 1s Palanpur 
situated on the B B & C( I Railway, and is 
the junction station of the Palanpur Dcesa 
Branch of B B & (€ I Raulway itis a very 
old settlement of which mention was made in 


the Sth century, 
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Politwal Agent—It -Col N 8 Coghill 


Radhanpur is a State, with an area of 
1150 square miles, which is held hy a branch 
of the Babi family, who since the reign of Huma- 
yun have always been promiment in the annals 
of Gujarat The present chicf is H H Jalal- 
ud din Khanj the Nawab of Radhanpur 
He has poweis to try his own subjcets ¢ven 
for capital offences without permission from 
the Political Agent The Statc maintams a 
Police force of 208 ‘Ihe principal products 
are cotton, wheat and gram The capital 
18 Radhanpur town, a consider vblie trade centre 
for Northern Gujarat and Cutch 


Rewa Kantha Agency —This Agency with 
an area of 4956 square miles and a population 
of 665099 comprises 61 States of which Raj- 
pipla 18 a first class State, 5 are second class, 
one 18 third class and the rest are either petty 
States or talukas Among those pettv States 
arc Sanjcli in the north, Bhadarva and Umtta 
in the wist, Jambhughoda in the south east and 
two groups of Mthwas ‘The 26 Sankheda 
Mehwas petty estatcs licon thc mght bank 
of the Narbada while the 24 Pandu Mchwas 
petty estates mecluding Dodka, Anghad and 
Raika which togther form the Dodka 
Me hwas are situated on the border of the Maln 


The following are the statistics of aca and 
population for the prmcipal States — 











Alca In 
Popu- 
State ea lation 
Balasinor 189 44,080 
Lariya 81 137 291 
(hhota Udaipur 873 | 125 702 
Tunavada 388 83 136 
Narukot (Jambhughoda) 143 9 540 
Rajpipla 1517 | 168 425 
Sunth 394 70,957 
Other Jurisdictional States 
Civil Stations and ‘Lhana 
| Cirel 8 ¢39 | 113,977 


Under the first Antulvada dynasty (746 961) 
almost all thc Rewa hantha lands except 
Champancr were under the government of the 
Bariyas, thatis Koliand Bll cricfs In the 
cleventh twelfth and thitccnth centurics chicts 


| of Rayput or part Rajput blood driven south 


and cast by the pressure of Muhammadan 
invasions took the place of the Kol: and Bhil 
kiders ‘The first of the preacnt States to be 
establishcd was the house of the Maharaja of 
Rayjpipla 


Rajpipla.—This State lics to the south of 
the Narbada It has an areca of 1,517} square 
milks The landsare mechand very fertile and 
except a fc w forest-clad hills are suitable and 
available for cultivation in large quan tistics in the 
south east talukas Tte family of the Maha- 
raja of Rajpipla, H H Maharana Shri 
Vyayasinjh: 15 said to derive its ogin from a 
Rayput of the Gohcl clan The Statc pays an 
annual sum of Rs 50,000 on account of (chas- 
dana to the Gaekwar ot Baroda Cottcn 18 the 
most important crop inthe State In the hills 
there are valuable teak forests The camtal 1a 
Nandod, which 1s connected with Anhicsvar by 
Tailway built by the State, 
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Satara Jagirs.—Under this heading are grouped the following six States:— 





State. 


Aundh as in - 
Phaltan ees ee ee es ee @r 


Bhor “ es ss 

Akalkot a ee a “ 
Jath 2 a “se is 

Daphlapur ., : i ae : 





Arca Revenue 
in sq. Popu- in 
miles. lation. lakhs. 
501 68,995 3 
397 55,996 2 
925 144,601 5 
498 89,082 4 
884 69,810 2 
96 8,833 2 





These were formerly feudatory to the Raja 


under the Collector of Satara, and Akalkot under the Collector of Sholapur. 


of Satara. In 1849 five of them were placed 
Subsequently, the 


Jagir of Bhor was transferred to the Collector of Poona and Jath and Daphlapur to the Southern 
Mahratta country. The last two are now under the Collector of Bijapur. The ruling chicfs 


are a8 follows :— 


ee ee ete eee: 








Tribute, 
State. Ruling Chiefs. British 
Government. 

Rs. 
Aundh ... .. | Bhavanrao Shrinivasrao alias Baba Saheb, Pant Pratinidhi .. er 
Phaltan .. .. | Mudhojirav Janrav Nimbalkar .. oe aa = es 9,600 
Bhor deg .. | H: H. Shankarrav Chimnaji, Pant Sachiv sf sta ai 4,684 
Akalkot .. , 14,5:2 
Jath a .. | Ramtay Amritrav alias Aba Saheb Daphle z a Be 6,400 
Daphlapur.. .. | Rani Bai Saheb Daphic, widow of Ramchandraray Venkatray . 


Chavan Daphle. 


Savantwadi.—This State has an area of, 

925 square miles and population of 206,440. | 
The average revenuc is Re. 6,37,736. It lics to. 
the north of the Portugucse ee of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country ing ex-, 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take : 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- | 
tury. So late as the nincteenth century the ' 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed. The’ 
resent chicf is Khem Savant V. alias Bapu 
aheb Bhonsle. Rice is the principal crop. 
of the Statc, and it is rich in valuable teak. 
The sturdy Marathas of the State are fav-. 
ourite troops for the Indian Army and 
supply much of the immigrant labour im the ad- 
jacent British districts. The Capita! is Savant- 
vadi, also called Sundar Vadi, or simply Vadi. 


Sholapur Agency.—This contains the State 
of Akalkot which forms part of the tableland 
of the Deccan. It has an areca of 498 square 
miles and a population of 81,250. In the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Akal- 
kot territory, which had formerly been part 
of the Mnssulman kingdom of Ahmednagar, 
was granted by the Raja of Satara to a Maratha 
Sardar, the ancestor of the present chief, subject 
to the supply of a contingent of horse. In 1849 
after the annexation of Satara, the Akalkot Chicf 
became a feudatory of the British Government, 

Baria.—The State has an area of 8193 
Bquare miles with a population of 137,291 and 
is situated in the heart of the Panchmahals 
district. The Capital Devgad Baria is reached 


by road from Piplod station on the B. B. & 
C. I. Railway, at a distance of eight miles. 
The average revenue of the State is about 8 
lakhs. The State enjoys plenary powers, The 
Ruler Captain His Highness Maharaol Shree 
Sir Ranjitsmbhji, K C.8.1 , is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Kichhi Chowhan Rajputs 
who ruled over Gujiat for 244 years with their 
capital at Champaner, with the proud title of 
Pavapatis. ILis family ha, the noblest historical 
traditions. The state pays no tiibute either to the 
British Government or any other Indian state. 
He enjeys & salute of eleyen guns. He served 
in France and Flanders m the Great Kuropean 
War and in the Afghan War, 1919. The staple 
crop is maize. The forests are rich in teakwood 
and all sorts of jungle produce. There is a large 
scope for forest industrics. 


The Sukkur Agency.—This consists of the 
Khairpur State, a great alluvial plain in 
Sind. It has an area of 6,050 square miles 
and a population of 1,93,152, and revenue of 
over 24 lakhs. The present chief, H. H. Mir Ali 
Nawaz Khan, belongs to a Baloch family 
called TFalpur. Previous to the accession: of 
this family on the fall of the Kalohra dynasty 
of Sind in 1783, the history of Khairpur belongs 
to the gencral history of Sind. Jn that year 
Mir Fatch Ali Khan Talpur established him- 
self as Rais or ruler of Sind; and subsequently 
his nephew, Mir Sohrab Khan Talpur, founded 
the Khairpur branch of the Talpur family. In 
1832 the individuality oftho Khairpur State, 
as separate from the other Talpur Mirg in Sind, 
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was recognised bv the British Government m 
a treaty under which the use of th river Indus 
and the roids of Sind were sccur d to the bri 
tish The chief products of th State = are 
ol secds ghce hidcs tebicco fullers earth 
tarbonate of soda cotton wool and grain 
The manuficturs compris cotton fabrics and 
various kinds of silverware and mctal wok 
There 18 an industrial school at the capital 
where lacqucr work carputs pott«ry ctce aio 
producei Ihe Rulway from Hyderabad to 
Rohri runs through thc wholc 1 ngth of the 
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State ‘The rule of the Mir 1s patriarchal but 
many changes have been made in recent years 
imtroducing, gicater regulanty of procedure mto 
th wdministration The Wazir an officer sent 
from British scrvice conducts thc admimistra- 
tion under the Mir The State supports a 
military force of 3»4 rank and file comrposed of 
216 Infantry 72 Iranspcrt 24 Cavalry ond 42 
Band and Bag piyes including an Impenal 
Scrvice Gimcl and Bagage Corps which 1s 139 
strong and served at thie kiont 
Political Agent ‘The Collector of Sukkur 


Surat Agency Thin is a small group of thrce second class Stitcs undcr the Political 


AzZcut, Surat 


Arcs , Popula 
State Ruling Chi is in $] tion 
milc§ (1921) 
Dharanipur Maharana Shri Vyay Wevys Mohande vy : 704 95 182 
7 ansd4 Mahar val Shri Indrasinhyi Prat y sinhyi 215 40 153 
Sachin 11s Highncss Niwib Sidi [Ibrahim Muhammad Yakut Khan 49 19,977 


Mubazarat Daula Nasrat Jung Lahadui 


Ihe joint rev cnue of thes: Statcs 1s 22 lakhs 
Tribute 1s paid to the Butiwh Government of 
Rs 0154 ILlete 18 also vitach d to this 
Agency a tract of country known 15 the J) uns 
which has an uca of 9J) squuc milcs ind a 
Population of 293 3 and wv revnuo of 
Ns 70,000 Th country 18 diviccd into 14 Dangs 
or Statcs of very um quil ata cach under 
tho purcly nominal rule of a Bhil Chif with 
the titl, of Raya Naih Pradhan or Povar 


Thana Agency —This includcs the State 
of Tiwhar in the Thana Mistrict on a platcau 
vhove the Kunkin yliun Jt has an area of 





310 square miks and 1 population of 49 662 
and revcnuc of 4$ likhs Up to 1294 the poriod 
of the first Mahomed in invasion of the Dee 
cin Jiwhar was held by a Varli not a hola 
chiof Jhe first oli chicf obtaned his foot 
ing m Jawhar by a device similar to that of 
Dido whcn he asked for and rec ived as much 
land as the hide of a bull would cover The 
holi chief cut a hide into strips and thus 
cnclosed the turnitory of the State The preascnt 
chief 18 Raja Vikramshah Patantshoh who 
administers the State assisted byea art hari 
under the supervision of thc Collector of Thana 
who 18 Political Agcnt of the State 
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Cooch Behar —This State which +t onc time 
compriad almost the whole of the Northern 
Bengy Assim and a put of Bhutan now kne vn 
as the Duars 18 alow lying yliainin North Den 
gal It has wi arca of 1307 square milcs a 
population of 592 472 and a revenue of nearly 33 
lakhs Bythe demise of the late Maharaja 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Jitendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur in Dcecumlcr 1922 in Dp land 
his eldcst son Yuvaraj) Kumar Jagaddipendra 
Narayan (born on Deccmber 15 1915) succeed 
ed to the gadi at the age of 7 which neccssitat 
ed a minority alministration under the guid 
ance Ofa Regent His Highness the Maharaja 
bolongs to the Kshatriya Varna of Kshatriya 
origin ‘The present Maharaja has three sisters 
Maharajkumaiis Ila Devi (actat 8), Ayo ha 
Devi (actat 4) and Mcneka Dev} (aetat 3) ind 
one brother Miharaykumar Indrajt Narayan 
(aetat 5) Her Dighness the Maharani Sahiba 
of Cooch Behar was appointed Reg nt under 
the wishes of the late Waharaja and adminis 
ters the State on behalf of her minor son with 
a Council of Regency, compnsing four mem 
bers at present, of which Her Highness is 
the Presidcnt Coach Behar once formed 

of the famous kingdom of Kamrup 
ritish connection with {+ began in 1772 when 
owing to inroads of the Bhuteas the assistance 
of the Last India Company was invobed Tho 


chicf products of the State are rce jute mustard 
seed and tobacco The capital is Cooch Bchar 
which 18 reiched by the Cooch Behir State 
Railway, a branch from the Tastern Bengal 
State Railway System 


Tripura —This State lics to the cast 
of the district of Tippera and consists | uwrgely 
of hills covered with densc jungles It has 
an aria of 4116 square miles and a popu 
lation of 3,04 437 The rcvenue from the State 
1s about 14 lakhs and fiom the Zemindari in 
British territory a slightly smaller sum The 
present ruler 18 Maharija Birendra Kishore Deb 
Barman Mamkya Bahadur, who 18 a 
Kshatriya by caste and comes of the Lunar 


Taco and 1s entitled to a salute of 13 
guns The military prestige of Turpura 
dates back to the fifteenth century 


and a mythical account of the State 
takes tlic history to an ecvon earlier date 
Both as regards its constitution and its 
Telations with the Lmntish Govcrnment the 
State differs alike from the large Native States 
of India, and from those which are classed 
as tributary Besides being the wer of 
Tripura tho Maharaja also holds a large landed 
property situated in the plains of thc Districts 
of Tippera Naokhali and Sylhct This estate 
covers an arca of 600 square mucs, and 48 
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hold to form with th. Stat. an mdivi 
Bible Raj Disputes as to the night 
ofsuccession have occurred on the occasion of 
almost every vacancy in the gadt producing 
In times gone by disturbanus and domcstic 
wars, and exposing thc inhabitants to scrious 
disordcrs and attacks from thc Kuhkis who 
were always called im as auxlhares by one 
or othcr of the contcnding partxs ‘The prin 
ciples which govern succession to the State 
have recently, however, becon «mbodied in a 
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sunad which was drawn up in 1904 Lhe 
chicf products of the State arc rice cotton, td, 
tea and forcst produce of various hinds thc 
tiifhe banz ecarmed chictly by watcr The 
administration 1s conducted by the Muinister 
at Agartala the capital assistd by several 
issistants Ihe Ruler has full administrative 
powers and the State Courts are authorised to 
inflict capital punishment 

Tolitwal 4gent Mazistrate and Cullector of 
Tippera (ex officio) 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Under this Governmcnt there are the Chota 
Nagpur leudatory States of KAhatsawan and 
Seraikcla, and th. Ou1ssa Tcudatory States 
24m number ‘The total area is 28,656 square 
milus, and the total population 3959 609 
‘Lhe rcvcnue 18 Rs 84,16 352 ‘Lhe mhvbitants 
arc hill men of Kolariar or Dravidian o1igin 
and thuir condition is still very primitive = ‘The 
chi f of Kharsawan belongs to 1 junior branch 
of th. Porahat Raja’s fimily ‘Lhe State first 
came under the notice of the British in 1793 
when, in consequences of disturbanus on the 
fronticr ot th old Jungle Mibus the Thakur 
of Kharsiwan und th hKunwir ot Suarkls 
Wele complicd to center into cuta n agreements 
relating to the ircituunt of fugitive rebels 
The chi fis bound when culled upon to ronda 
service to the British Govcrument but he his 
nevcr had to pay tibut. His pics nt sanad 
was granted in 1920 He cxurciss all idm 
nistritive powuss = crxccutive nd = juheral 
subjcet to the contiol of th Political Agcnt 
and Commissioner, Orissa lcudatory Sts 
The Bengal Nigpur Rulwav suns throu.h 1 
prt of the Stati. The idjomi. State of 
Scraikila is*®hold by the eldcir branch cr the 
Porahat Raja 8 family 


Orissa Feudatory States—This group 
of 24 dc pendent ter iteriss 12 wituated bety een 
the Mahanadi Dilta and the (¢ntial Provinas 
and forms the mountimous background of 
Orissa «The names of the adividuu States 
are <Athgarh Tilechur, Maymbhw) Nile 
heonjhar Pil Labara Dhonkanw Athm dlik 
Hindol Narsinghpur Biramba Jigmia Ahun 

wa, Nayagaih Ranpur Jaspalliand J aud 
To these thir were added in 100» the folloy 
mg States Bimra, Ratrakhhol Sonpur, Patni 
aud kalahandi from th Ccntral Piovinecs 
and Gangpur and bon from the Chota Nazpui 
btates the total population 19 3807172 
with a revinue of Rs 8075458 Ihc 
Feudatory States have no connected 
or authcntic histor} Comprismg the west 
erm and hilly portion of tht province of 
Orissa they were never biought under the 
central govcrnment, but trom the carlicst 
times consisted of numerous pctty princip. 
hties which wire more or lise mdcpindint ot 
one anothr They were first mhabitcd by 
aboriginal raccis who were divided into mnu 
merable communal or tribal groups each undcr 
tts own chicf or headman  ‘Thicse carried on 
Incessant warfare with their neighbours on 
the one hand and with the wild bvasts of the 
forests on the othcr In course of tune their 
hill retreats were pemtrakd by Aryan ad 
venturirs, who gradually ovirthruw the tribal 
Chicfs and establuhed thumselv.s in then 


place Tradition relates how thcs darinZ 
intcrlopers, most of whom wore Rajputs from 
the north come to Pui on a pilgrimage: and 
temaincd behind to found kingdoms and dy 
nities It wis thus that Ju Singh beeune 
rulur of Mayurbhan) ovcr 1 300 ves 220 and 
Was succucdcd by his cldcst son while lis second 
son suizd keonjhar The chufs of Baud 
and Daspalli arc said to be descended from 
the Bimc stock, and a Ryyut ongin 18 also 
clamcd bv the Ryas of Athmiulhk Narsingh 
pur Pal Tvhora, Lilchgi and fiziriy = Nava- 
farh it i all gd, was toundd ly a Rajput 
trom Rewih wd .v scion of the same family 
wise th anc sor of thc pr “nt hous of Khand- 
pur On the othcr hind the chifs of a few 


| States such as Athgirh Buounly and Dhcn- 


hin) ow thar orn to fivowsts or dis 
tn guished s rvants of the ruling sovcrugns of 
Qiss, Thc Statc of Riunput 1s icluved to 
be the most wuemnt the list of ite chiefs cov- 
ering a prricd of ovcr 3 (00 ycurs It 15 note 

woithy that thus tamuily 13 adimttcdly of hhond 
origin ald finishes tle only known instance 
in Which amid many vicissitudes the supre 

muy of the or emul setikrs has romumed m 
lat dhe Stits achnowkdgcd the siuczet 

aluty of the paramount powcr and wore under 
munplied obligation to rendcr wsgsistance in 
rcpisti invaders Putian other respects nother 
the aro ut kings of O1i-8e nor thon sucec sors 
the Mughals ind Matathw  cver intcrficid 
with thar mtcrnil adnumstration All the 
Stufes hive winals of the dynistis thit have 
rukd over them but they am made up in 
most part ot Ilezend and fiction und long gone 
logical tibles of doubtful xecuriy and con 
tum vay few fo atures of 2 ncial intcmst = ‘The 
british conqu st of O1issa from the Maraithias, 
whith took placc in 1803) wis immedtitcly 
followed by the submission of ten of the Jaibu 

tary States the chicfs of which wore the first 
to cntcr into treaty engagements 


The Statcs have formed the suhy ct of frequent 
Icgislation of a spccial chiractir ‘They wore 
taken ovcr from the Mai ithis im 1803 with the 
rst of O1issa, but vw they hid always bun 
tributary stitcs rather thw reewar districts of 
the native governments, thcy were cacmptcd 
from th oyrition ot the gunersal regulation 
systtm This was on the ground of capcdicncy 
only and 1t was huld that there wis nothing 
in the nature of British relations with the 
propritors that would prccludu ther being 
brought undu the ordmary jurisdiction of the 
British courts if that should «vcr be found 
advisable In 18$2 1¢ was held that thc States 
did not form part of British India and this was 
a fturwards acc ptcd by the Sccrctary of State. 
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The staple crop in these States is ricc. The 
forests in them were at one time among the 
best timber producing tracts in India, but 
until lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown. The States have formed the sub- 
ject of frequent Icgislation of & special character. 
The relations with the British Government 
ate governed mainly by the sapads granted 
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in similar terms to all the chicfs in 1894. They 
contain ten clauses reciting the rights, privi- 
leges, duties and obligations of the chiefs, provid- 
ing for the settlement of boundary disputes, 
and indicating the nature and extent of the 
control of the Political Agent and Commissioner, 


Political Agent and Commissioner; C. L. Philip. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States: Rampur, Tehri and Benarcs 
are included under this Government :— 


ew 





Arca Popu- | Revenue 

State. | gq. Miles.| lation. | in lakhs. 
Rampur is 802 | 453.607 52 
Tehri (Garhwal 4,200 | 318,482 8 
Benares a 875 | 362,735 25 


— —< ee ee — = _ 


Rampur is a fertile level tract of country. 
The ruler Colonel His Highness Alijah Farzandi 
Dilpizir-i-Daulat-Inglishia, 
Nasir-ul-Mulk, Amir-ul-Umra, Nawab Sir Syed 
Mohammed Hamid Ali Khan Bahadur Mustaid 
Jung, G.C.8.1., G.C.1.8., G.0.V.0, A.D.C., to 
His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor. Born 
31st August 1875, descended from the famous 
Badats of Bahcra. Succecded in February 1889, 
His Highness is the sole surviving representative 
of the once great Rohilla power in India. He is 
the premier Ruler in the United Provinces, and 
rules over a territory of 892 oy aba miles with 
a population of 4,53,607. His Highness is an cn- 
lightened Prince and ig well educated in Arabic, 
Persian and English languages. He is a keen 
supportcr of education for Mohammedans, and 
has travelled extensively in America and Europe. 
During the Mutiny of 1857 the then Nawab of 
Rampur displayed his unswerving loyalty to the 
British Government by affording pecuniary aid, 
protecting the lives of Europeans, and rendering 
other valuable services which were suitably 
recognised by tho Paramount Power. This 
State contributes towards the defence of 
the Indian Empire by maintaining a well- 
equipped and well trained Infantry battalion 
called Rampur Infantry end a cavalry unit con- 


sisting of two squadrons called Rampur Lancers, 


During the great War the Rampur Infantry 
was sent to Kast Africa where it rendered valu: 
able services to the Imperial cause and returned 
to Rampur after ao stay of about four years. 
A detachment of Rampur Lancers trained Gov- 
ernment Horses at the Remount Depots of 
Bellary and Aurangabad while another escorted 
Government horses to Europe. During the 
Afghan War the two Regiments were sent on 
garrison duty in British India. 

His Highncss has three sons, the eldest 
Nawab Syed Raza Ali Khan Bahadur being 
the heir-apparent. 


The State has an income of over fifty lakhs 
of rupees a year. 

His Highness enjoys a permanent salute of 
15 guns, 


i 


Mukhlis-ud-Daulah, . 


Tehri State (or Tehri-Garhwal).—This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from a lofty series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Gangcs 
and the Jumna are in it. The early history 
of the State is that of Garhwal District, the 
two tracts having forme:zly been ruled by the 
Kame dynasty. Pradyumna Shah, the last 
Raja of the whole territory, was killed in battle, 
fighting against the Gurkhas; but at the close 
of the Nepalese War in 1815, his son received 
from the British the present State of Tehri. 
During the Mutiny the latter rendered valuable 
assistance 10 Government. He died in 1859 
without issuc, and was succeeded by his near 
relative Bhawani Shah; and he subsequently 
received a sanad giving him the right of adop- 
tion. The presentRajais Captain H. H. Narendra 
Shah, 0.8.1. The principal product is rice, grown 
on terraces on the hill sidcs. The State 
forests arc very Valuable and there is consider- 
able export of timber. The Raja has full powers 
within the State. A wnit of Imperial Service 
Sappers is maintained. The capital is Tehri, 
the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the sea-level. t 


Agent to the Governor-General: 
ofthe U. P. of Agra and Oudh. 


Benares.—The founder of the ruling family 
of Benares was one Mansa Ram, who entered 
the service of the Governor of Benares under 
the Nawab cf Oudh in the early eighteenth 
century. His son, Balvant Singh, conquered 
the neighbouring countries and created a big 
state out of them over which he ruled till 1770. 
Raja Chet Singh succeeded him, but was ex- 
Pelled by Warren Hastings in 1781. In 1794, 
owing to the mal-administration of the estates 
which had accumulated under the Raja of 
Benares, an agreement was concluded by which 
the lands held by the Raja ir his own right 
were separated from the rest of the province 
of which hc was simply administrator. The 
direct control of the .Jattcr was assumed by 
the Government, and an annual income of 
one lakh of repees was assured to the Raja 
while the former constituted the Domains. 
Within the Domains the Raja had revenue 
powers similar to those of a Collector in a 
British District, which were delegated to 
certain of his own officials. There was thus 
constituted what for over a century was known 
as the Family Domains of the Maharaja of 
Benares. On the 1st of April 1911 these Do- 
mains became a State consisting of the parganas 
of Bhadohi (or Konrh) and (or Kera 
Mangraur) with the town of Ramnagar and its 
neighbouring villages. The Maharaja’s powers 
are those of a g chief, subject to certain” 


The Governor 
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conditions, of which the most im- 
portant are the maintenance of all 
rights acquired undc1 laws in force prior to the 
transfer, thc reservation to Government of 
the control of the postal and tclegiaph systems, 
of plunary criminal jurisdiction within the 
State over servants of the British Government 
and kuropean British subjects, and of a right 
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of control mm certain matters connected with 
excise The present ruler is Lieut -Colonel 
H. H Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, @081, GCID., who was born im 
1855 and succceded to the State in 1889. He 
is entitlkd to a salute of 15 guns and 168 & 
Hon Lt Colonelin the Indian Army. 


PUNJAB STATES 


The 13 Salute States of the Punjvb were trans 
Jeired to the Poltical chirge ot the Government 
of India watn cffcct from the Ist November 1921 
Alcs 00746 square ines Popultion (1921) 
4008077 Rvunuc RB 3029768! 

Lhose St vies may bc Zroup d undcrthtee main 
Clwsecs Lhe Hill St vtcs wluch ici the Punjib 


Himalayas uc held by famulics of ancient Rayput 
descent ‘Lothe south-wist hes the large Moha- 
maidan Stile of Bahawalpur. ‘he remaiming 
Sikh States of Pitivla, Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala 
and ] widhot and thc Mohammadan Chicfships 
of Miukrkotl. and Luharu he east of Lahore in 
the eastcrn plains of the Punjab. 


The lst Lelow gives details of the area, poy Wation and 1evcnue of the 13 States -— 

















h we Are? in Population Revenue approximate 
Uare miles | (Lensu» of 192 | in lakhs. 
Bvbaww alput | 15,000 7,8) 191 44,48,290 4d4d¢ 
Bilaspur (Kalil) 448 98 000 3,20,760 3i 
Chamba 3,216 1,41,8607 4,75,279 
Laudkot | 642 1,50,061 17,92,227 18 
Jind 1,259 8,08,183 25,00,000 26 
Kapurth v1 630 2,84,275 37,00,000 37 
T oharu 222, 20,621 1,06,676 1 
Malcrkotla 167 80,322 14,038,525 14 
Mandi 1,200 1,85,048 8,00,000 8 
Nabhi 928 2,63,304 22,45,3387 22 
Prtialr 5,412 14,099,739 1,15,18,000 115% 
Sirmur (N vh1n) 1,198 1,40,448 6,00,000 6 
bubhct 420 54,328 3,385,600 oR 
30,746 40,08,077 3,02, 95,684 


Bahawalpur —Lhis State, which 1s about 
$00 miles in length and about 40 miles wide, 
is divided lengthwise into three great strips 
Of these, the first 1s a pait of the Great Indian 
Desert , the central tract is chiefly desert, not 
capable of cultivation, identical with the Bar 
o1 Pat uplands of the W stern Punjab, and 
the third, a fertile alluvial tract in the mver 
vallcy, 18 called the Sind The ruling family 
claims descent from tho Abbaude Khalifas of 
Lzypt. ‘The tribe originally came from Sind, 
aud assumed imdependence during the dis 
memberment of the Durram empire. On the 
rise of Ranjit Singh, the Nawab made several 
applications to the British (sovernment for 
an cngagcm nt of protection ‘Lhcse, however, 
were declined, although the Lreaty of Lahore in 
1809, whcreby Ranjn Singh was confined to 
the nght bank of the Sutlej, un reality effected 
his object. Iho first treaty with Bahawalpur 
was negotiated 1n 1833, the year after the treaty 
with Ranjit Singh for regulating traffic on the 
Indus It secured the independence of the 
Nawab witiun his own tcrritorics, and opcned 
up the traffic on the Indus and Sutley. During 
the first Afghan War the Nawab rendered as- 
sistance io tho British and was rewarded by 


& grant of termtory and life pension. On his 
death the succession was disputed and for a 
time the State was in the hands of the British. 
The present Nawab 1s Lt H 4H. Buku-ud- 
Daula, Nastat 1-Jang, Hafi7-ul-Mulk, Nawab 
Sir Sadiq Mohamid Khan Bahadur Abasi V. 
who was born in 1904 and succeeded in 1907, 
During his mimonty the State 1s managed by 
a Council of Regency The chief crops are 
wheat, rice and millet The Lahore-Karachi 
branch of the North Western State Railway 
passes through the State ‘The State supports 
an Imperial Scrvice combined Mounted Rifles 
Infantry, in addition to other troops. The 
eae 18 Bahawalpur, a walled town built 
in 

Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States —~ 
Lieutenant-Colonel A B Minchin, CIB, IA. 

Chamba —Ihis State is encloxd on the 
wust and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
Gurdaspur, and it 1s shut in on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges The whole country 
18 Mountamous and 18 a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesscs a reitarkable series 
of cop plate inscmptions fiom which its 
chionicles have been completed, 
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Lounded probably m the sixth century by 
Marut aburajbansi Rajput who bult Brahma 
pura the modern Barmaur Chamba was ex 
tended by Meru Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Salil Varma about 920 Ihe 
‘State maintained its independence until the 
Moghal conquest of India 


Under the Mo hals 16 became tnibutary to the 
(mpirc but iis mternal administration was 
not interferrd with and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression The State 
fist came under British mfluencein 1846 
Ihe ait west of the Ravi was at fist banded 
over to Kashmir but subsequently the boun 
daries of the State were fixcd as they now 
stand and it was dcclared mdependent of 
Kashinir The pros nt chicf is H H Rya 
Kam Singh who was boin in 1891 and 
uce edcd in 1919 She principal crops are 
110c «maize and mulicts There are some 
valuable forests which were partly Ilcased 
to Governmcut in 1864 for a term of 99 years 
but the managemcnt of them his now been 
rutroccded to the Chamba Durbar The 
mountain ranges ale rich in minerals which 
atc little worked ‘Lhe principal road to Chamba 
town isf10om Pathankot tho termimus otf 
the Amritsar Panthinkot branch of the North 
Western Lulwiy Chamba town on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inter 
(sting ue of which that of Lakshmi 
Nal iyi, dating possibly fromthe tenth cen 
tulv 139 the mst famous 


Faridkot —Tho ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu 
Jnarar clan of the Jats and 1s descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony 


The prsent Ruling Prince Tarzand 1 Saadat 
Nishan Hazarat 1 Kaisar i “und Brar Bans Haya 
Har Indar singh Bahadur was born 1n 1915 and 
succeeded his father in 1919 Under the orders 
ot the Government of India the admunistration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Admunistration consisting of a Prcsident, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Smgh, BA, 
and four mumbcure The State has an arca of 
643 square miles with a population of 150 661 
and has an annual income of 18 lakhs The 
Ruler 1s entitled to a salute of 11 guns and 
a visit and rcturn visit from the Viceroy The 
State Forces consist of Stat Sappers and 
Household Troops (Cavalry and Infantry). 


dind find 1s one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha) 
Its area 1° 1 268 square miles with + popula 
tion of 308 18 souls and an income of 25 lakhs 
Lhe history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763 whon Raja Caypat Singh the ol 
man father ot Maharaja Ranjit Singh and grea 
£raud son ot the famous Phot established his 
imcipality He was suecceded by Raja Bhag 
singh who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805 


His grand-son Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest me collateral Raja Sarup Singh 


in 1864 In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 


rendered valuable servicos to the British and - 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square | 
miley of land, known as Dadn territory He 
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was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh who gave help to the British Government 
on the ocewsion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878) Thc present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born in 1879 
succeeded in 1887 and invested with full powers 
In 189) Fhe State renderel exenrplary 
services in the Grvat European Wir It sup 
pled 8673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imp*rial SurviceTroops and doubled the sfrenzth 
of its Imperial Service Infintiy ‘The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 30 lakls in 
gifts of cash materials animal» wd loan 

His Highness eijov3s a salute of 15 guns 
The capital is Sangrur which 1s connected by a 
State Railway with the North Western Railway 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
the Chicf Minister under whom there are other 
Ministers and depir menta} officers 

Rider —Lt Col His Highness Farzand 1 
Dilbant Rasikh ulItikad = Daulati Inglish a 
Rajv1 Raigin Maharya Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajendri1 Buhadur GC TI KCSTI_ etc 


Kapurthala —Jhis State consists of thru 
detached pi ces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab The anecstors of the 
rulcr of Kapurthals at one timc held possessions 
both in the Cis and '‘Lrans Sutlcj and also im the 
Bari Doab In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs and from which 1t 
takes the name of Ahluwaha When thc Jul 
lundur Doab camcu undcr the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846 the estates north 
of the Sutlc) were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Ahluwalia Raja, cunditional 
on his pajing a commutation in cash for the 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Ranjit Singh The Rar1 Doab 
estates are hcld by the head of the hous. asa 
Jaghirin perpetuity the civil and police juris 
diction remamuing in the hands of the British 
authorities Hor good services during the 
Mutiny, the present Maharaja’s grandfather 
was rewarded with a grant of other States in 
Oudh The present Ruler is H H Maharaja Sir 
Jagatjit singh Bahadur, @C8I @C1IE, who was 
born in 1872 and succeeded im 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911 ‘The rulers of Kapur 
thala are Sikhs and claym descent from Rana 
Kapur a member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmer Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs the majority 
being Mahomedans Thechiefcrops are wheat, 
gTam maize, cotton and sugarcanc Ihe town 
ot Sultanpur in this State is famous for hand- 
painted cloths ‘The maim line of the North- 
Western Railway passes through part of the 
State and the Grand Trunk Road runs paral! 
to it A branch railway from Jullundur City 
to Lerozpur pasecs through the State Kapur 
thala maintains a battalion of Imperial Service 
troops and a small force of local troops The 
capital is hapurthala 

Political Officer ‘he Agent to the Governor 
General, Punjab States, Lahore 


Maler Kotla —Ihis State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hull or siream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on thea 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha ttrrrtories on the west The Rulers 
(Nawabs) of Maler Kotla are of ‘ Kard” 
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descent who came orginally from the Province of 
*‘ Sherwan ” and settled 1 the town of ‘ Shernan 
north of Persia, and after settling for 1 time m 
Aitghanictan near Ghayni came to India and 
settled at Maler, the old capital of the 
State m 1442 Or ginally they held pos t ons 
of trust under the Lodht and Moghai Emperors 
As the Moghil Empire began to sink into 
decav they gradually became independent ‘The 
resiiJt was constant feuds with the newlv cr ate] 
adjacent Sikh States Afier the victors 
of Laswari gained by the British over Sindhia 
m 1803 and the subhjuzation and fl zht of Holku 
m 1895 when the Niwab of Malcr Kotla jorme | 
tha Britwh Army tle Brtwh Goveruncut 
succteded to the power of the Mahritfes in he 
districts between the Sutley and the Jammne 
The State entered into polrtieal relations with 
the Bntish Government yn 1809 The present 
Ruler ig It Col Wis Hichness Nawih Si 
Ahmad Ali Khan Rahadue ACST ACT 
who was born in 1881 in? succeelelin1))8 He 
was createl Hony Major in the Indian Army 
for his serviccs during the war and promote | 
to the rank of Lt (ol in Decembei 191) 


The chief products we cotton suzar popps 
aniseed) =omustard aywun = mceth tobacco 
gailic onions and ii sorts of grins 


Lhe State mainta ns 1 company of Sinpers 
Infantry (Cavalry and Artillery The capital 
18 Maler hota The population of the town 14 
30,000 souls Annual reve ue of the State 1 
about 16 likhs 


Mandi —This 18 a mountainous State in 
the upper reaches of the Bias Tt has a historv 
of considerable Irngth 1s rt once formed part 
of the Suket State Its relations with th 
British werc determined aftaa the battle of 
Sobraon m 1846 Che prant minor Chief 
H H Raja Jozindr: Sn Bahadur was inst alled 


1n1913 His Hightess was married to the onl 
dauzhter of jhe Maharaja _ of 
Kapurthala on the 5th tLebruary, 1923 


The wdministration 319 cirrtd on by Pandit 
Mahaiy Kishan MBT the Supcrintendcat 
The principal crops are 1ice malZz 
wheat and millet About three fitths of the 
State are occupied by forest and grazing }inds 
It 18 rich in minerals The capital 13 Mandi 
founded in 1527 which contains several temples 
and othcr buildings of inteicsts and 1s one of the 
chuf marts for commerce with Lidakh and 
Yarkhand 


Nabha —Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 18 one of the 3 Phulkinn States 
—Nabha Patiala and Jind and though second 
in pomt of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States it claims seniority bemg dcscended 
from the ecldcst branch It consists of two 
distinct parts the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nezamats of Phul 
and Amiloh, the acond portion forms the 
Nizamat of DBawal in the extreme south east 
of the Punjab on the border of Rajputana 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to ita territory as a reward fiom tue British 
Government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha The State now covers an area of 
about 1,000 square miles and has a population 
of about 3 lakhs. The High Court is the 
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head of the Jndicial Department The Stato 
supports one battalion of Impeiiu Service 
Infan ry consisting of 600 men, _ hesides 
thia there are local forces of infantrv 
cavalry and artillery etc, consisting of about 
1 000 mcn all tcld and also a Transport Corps 
For the preservation of the peace there is a 
Police force consisting of about 600 men 


The State 1s traversed by tne main and 3 
branch lincs of the N W_ Railway and the 
Rajputany Malwa Rulwiy crosses the Nr7amat 
of Bawal_ A large portion of the State 1s irri 
gated by the Sirhind Canal ‘The crops of fhe 
State are gram pulsts bajia sugacan cotton 
wheat and barlcy , to facilitate tradc the Darbar 
has opened gram markets and Binhs nw the 
puncpal rulwiy = station withm the State 
turitory The chi f industria of th Stat 
consist of the manufictun of silver and yold 
ornaments brass utensils and cotton carpits, 
lace and gota ctc ‘Thcre are some giiming 
factorics and 2 cotton steam picss in the State 
which arc working successfully In 1923 an 
1nqu ry was held mto cert un matters in dispute 
betwen the Pitiala and the Nabha Dur! ats 
which s! owed that the Nalha Pclice had fab 
cat d cascs azaimet persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the obyc uf of myurimng them 
through the Patiala Durbar The Miharaji of 
Nibha who was dD rn in 1883 and succeeded his 
father in 1911 abdicated in favour of his son 
who 1s aminor 18 the rsult of this affan nd 
the administration of the Stite has becy 
handcd over to the Government of India 


Patiala —This 15 the largest of the Phul- 
hian Stat¢s and the premier State in the Punjab 
Its territory 18 scattered and interspersed with 
smu] states and cven angle villazes belon.ine 
to other Statcs and British distiicts Jt also 
compris &@ portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Tayym and Alwar 
States Areca 5932 Square miks Populition 
1 499739 Gross mecome Rs one crore and 
thuty five likhs Itshistory as ai sparite 
State begins in 1762) The present Ruler, Major 
Gcncral Ifis Highness Farzand 1 khas) Taulati 
Inglishia Mansur ul Zaman Anim ul Umra Mih 
raja Dhiray Rayshwar Sri Malsaraya1 Ragan 
Bhupindia Sing Mohinder I vhalur @cst, 
GQCT? AQCVO CBE ADC wisbarmm 1891 
ind succecded in 1900 and assum dthe reins of 
Govcrnmcnt in 1909 on attaming majority His 
Highncss the Maharaja Dinra) enjovs ut Tresent 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his suc- 
cessors the distinction of exemption from pre- 
sntmg Nazar to the Viecroy m Durbar im 
perpetuity The principal crops are gran 
harley wheat sugar cane rapexcd cotton and 
tobacco <A great part of the State is irmgit- 
(d by the Sirhind and Wcstern Jumna Canal 
distributaries It possesses valuable forests 
The State 18 rich in antiquities capecially at 
Pinjaur Sunam Sirhind Bhatmda Narnaul 
ite Besides possessing a Raulway line of its 
own known as Rajpura Bhatinds Railway of 
108 miles mn Icngth the North Western Rail- 
way, th E I Railway the BB & (CT Rail 
way and the J B Railway traverse the State 
His Hizhness maintams a contingent of two 
roguments of cavalry and four battalions of 
infantry—one battery of Horse Artillery 

Kince the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government yn 1809, it has render- 
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ed help to the British Government  on_all 
critical oceasions such as Curhha War 8ilh War 
Mutiny of 1857 Afghan War of 1278 79, Tirah 
and N W F campaign of 1897 


On the outbreak of the Furopean War Ais 
Highness laced the entire resourecs of his State 
at the disposal of His Majestv theKing Emperor 
and offered his personal service The cntin 
Imperial Service Contingent wos on active er 
vice throughout the period of th War and served 
on various fronts in Kgypt Gallipoli Mcsoy ota 
mia and Palcstme ‘winning numerous distinc 
tions Two mule and one camel corps weie 
raised and placed at the service of thd British 
Government for the period of the War and in 
addition to furnishing nearly 28 000 recruits for 


the British Indian Army and maintaining the | 


State Imperial Service Continzent at full 
strength contributed substantially in money 
and material 


His Highness was selected by His Tscellenev 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling P1in cs of 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness j aid visits to all 
the different and principal fronts in Belgium 
Trance Italy and Dgypt (Palestine) and recciv 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments —(a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order deIcopold (b) Grand Cross of 
the Tegion of Honour Trancc, and (c) Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Crown of Italy and 
(d) Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, 
(e-) Grand Gross of the Order of the Crown of 
Roumania. 
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Acalm in 1919 on the outbreak of hostilities 
with Afghanistan His Highness served peisonally 
on the frontier on the Staff of the General Officer 
Comtmnanding and the Imperial Service Contin 
gent wis on active service towards Kohat and 
Quctt. fionts For his services onthe N W 
Tronticr His Uighncss was montioncd in des 


patches 

Sirmur (Nahin) —This is a hilly State 
in the Himalivis undcr the Political con 
trol of the A.cnt te the Governor General, 
Punjab States Tabor Its Iistory 15 said 
to dat rom th 11th century In the 
elghte nth cuntury the Stite wis able to 
repuls the Guikha invas on but the Gurkhas 
wore invited to aid in thc suppression of in 
internal revolt in the Stitc and they in tum 
had to be evicted by the British In 1857 the 
Raja rondcred valualle services to the Buitish, 
aud during th second Af.han War hc sent 
% conti gent to the Norch West Ironticr Ihe 
pros nt Chief is Ticut Coloncl WY We Maharaja 
Sir Amar Prikosh Bahadur KCSI kKCITI 
who wis born in 1888 ani sueccccdcd in 1911 
The inain izriculturil tcatwe of th State 18 
the recent developm nt of the Kiaida Dun 
a fertilu level ylam which produccs whcrat 
fram rice miiz and other croys The State 
forests are valuable ani ther 1s an iron foundry 
at Nvhan which was startcd in 1867 Fut b ing 
unable to compet with the import d iron 
1s now used for the manufacture of sugar 
Canc crushing mills ‘The State supports an 
Imperial Service Corps of Sippers and Miners 
which served in the Gitat War It was 
captured with Geniral Townshenas force at 
Kut U Amara but the Corjs has since been 
reconstituted and has again fon on service 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shan States which arc included m British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regulirly 
administered are. of the Province and the 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
foree in the Shan States or other parts of 
Burma 


The Shan States comprise the two isolatcd 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singalmg Hkamti 
in the Upper Chindwin Distnct under the 
supervision of the Commissioner, North West 
Border Division the eight petty village com 
munities under separate hereditary Chiefs hnown 
as Hkamti Long in the Putao Dutrict and the 
two main divisions of the Shan States known 
as the Northern and Southern Shan Stites 
numberine six and thirty five States ree pectivcly 
which with the Hkamti J ong States have becn 
included in the North East Frontier Division 


Hsawanghsup with an area of 529 square 
mules and a population of 7 043 hes between the 
24 and 2> parallel. of latitude and on the 99 par- 
allel of longitude between the Chindwin ilver 
and the State of Manipur 

Singaling Hkamti has an area of 988 square 
miles and a population of 2,287 and lies on the 
26th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively, 


The Hkamti Tong States have an area of 
200 squarc miles with 1 populaticn of 7,673 and 
1e between th 27th ind 28th parallels of 
atitulc on the Upp r Waters of the N Mai 
bianch of thc Irrawaddy 


The Northern Shan Stats (area 20,156 square 
miles and population [85 921) ard thc Scuthcrn 
Shan Stat (area 36,1657 square miles ond 
populition 84" ¢€18), form with the wnadmini 
stered Wa S atcs (area about 9,000 square 
miles) and the harenni States a huge triangle 
lying roughly between tho 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 9(th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on the 
pluins of Burma and its apex on the Mchkong 
river 


‘Lhe population consists chicfiv of Shana who 
belong tothe Shin group of the Far Ch nese 
family the remnder belong chifly to the 
Wa palaung and M n Khmer groups of rans 
of the Austre $sivic brind cf the Austric 
family or to the k aren famuy which Sir George 
Grievscn now propos s to x pirate from the 
Tai Cluncse family Tlwre arc also a nuniber 
of Kachins and others of thc Jibcto Burman 
fanuly The Shusthenscls 3 shade «ff impor 
ceptibly into a mirke tly Chinese 121 on the 
fronticr Buddhism and Ammbm are the 
principal religions 
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The climate over so large an arca varies 
greatly. In the narroW lowljing valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive, J Isewhere the 
summer shade tempecrature 15 usually 80 to 
95 Tahr In winter frost 1s severe on the 
paddy pla ns and opcn downs but the tempera 
ture on the hillsis more equable The rainfull 
ag from 50 to 100 inchcs in difte rent local 
ities 


The agricultural products of the States ar 
rice pulscs maize buckwhat cotton, scssy 
mum groundnuts, oranges an] pineapples 


Land 18 held chiefly on communal tcnure but 
unoccupied land 18 casi'y obtainable on lease 
from the Chic fs in accordance with s uci rules 
for non nativ.s of the State Great spac s of 
the States arc suifable for cattle pons and 
mule Lreeding and in the Noilhcrn Stites 
(hinese settlcra 1ppear to have tound th latter 
a& very Piying propo ition 


The mimeral resourecs of the Stat 5 are still 
uncxplored. The Burmi Corpor ition hive a 
conces-ion for silver and lead in th No:thern 
States which they claim to b th richest in the 
world ‘lhe Mawson area m th Southern 
States 19 al o rich in liad = TI gnite aid iron 
ore of alow grade ar found in miny places 


Tashio, the headquarters of the Notth 1p 8S} an 
States District, 1s the termints ot th Myoh 
aung Lasho Branch o the Jurmy, Rulways 
(178 miles) aud 1s a8) connect d with Manaalay 
by @ cait road 


The Burma Corporitiois niriow gauge 
private railway trath 46 miles long connects 
their Bawdwin mine witn the Burm, Ra lways 
system at Namyao 


‘Lhe Southern’ Shan States are served by thc 
Burma Railways branch lint Thazi to Heho 
(87 mules) which it 13 proposed to extend 
shortly te Tayaw in the \ uwn_hwe {lain 


Taunggy!, the headquaitrrs of the Southern 
Shan States, 5 connecte1] with Ihazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
In 31ze and importance Ihe largest Stite 1s 
Kengtung with an area of 12 400 squarm mules 
and population 20% 705 Thesmullest State 1s 
Namtok with an arta of 14 square miles and 
population 1,466 


Hsipaw with an ares of 4,400 square miles 
and population 131,450 is th richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs 6,66 841 


The Sawbwas of Kengtung Hsipaw and 
Yawnghwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the lawngpeng Siwbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number 

Admunistration 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898 the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chuf of the 
State subject to the restrictions specified in 
the sanad of »ppomtment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be admunistered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far ag it 15 in accordance with Justice, equity 
and good conscirnce and not opposed to the 
law io force in the 1est of Buiish India The 
customary law may be modifid by the 
Governor who has also 
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any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The Chief« are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
cettain modifications which have been male in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have n ore or less maintiined the 
semi independent status which was found 
existing vt the annexation of Upper Burina 

Tn 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock Lieutenant- 
Govcrmor of Burma, pros osed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of th Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Tunds Under this scheme 
no interference 1+ contemplated in the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal] and civ) cases, appoint 
their own Officials and control ther own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents But the Tederation js responmnbie 
for the centrahsed Departments of Public 
Works Medical Iorests T'ducation Agricultt re 
and to a smnallextent Police Inplace of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 
Chiefs contribute to the Jederation & propor 
tion cf{their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto mcnrred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
whi'e the Provii*1al Government surrenders to 
the Fe teration all provincial revenue previously 
deri ¢d from the States and makes an annual 
eOitribution to enable it to maintain its 
aurvices at the same degree of efficieney 
formerly enjoyed The Jederation on the 
otter hand pavs a ‘ixid proportion of its 
revenue to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
in place of the individual contmbutions of the 
Chicfs Under this scheme the lederation 18 a 
sub entity of tte Burma Government, is self- 
contained 1nd responsible for its own progress. 
[he Cl iefs express their views on Federal and 
generil matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs ofthe rank of Sawbwa 
and four clected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs The Superintendents and the Commis- 
sioner of the Nurth-Rast Trontier Division to 
whom the supervision of the Iederation has 
beco entrusted are ez officio members of the 
Counc! The scheme Was sanctioned and 
brought 1nto force with effect fiom October 
1922 The first meeting of the Council of 
(nef, was forn ally opened bv His [xcellency 
the Governor Sir Syencer Harcourt Butler, 
Q@CIL,KCSI,ICS in March 1923 


Ka.'enn! 

This district which formcrly consisted of five 
Stat*s now consists of three as to have been 
amalgamated with others It has a total area 
of 4,.80 square miles 1nd 1 population of 63 800 
It he, on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British di-trict of 
Tounzoo ‘lhe largest State 15 Kantarawadl 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 36 621 and a ievcnue of nearly 
1} lakhs of rupres More than half of the 
inhabitants are Red Aarens An Assistant 


power to appoint ! Political Officer 1s posted at Lowkaw subject 


officers to take part in the administration of to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
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Southern Shan Stat 5, who cxereiscs in Practice 
much the same control ovce the Chiefs 16 18 
excrei4,d in the Shin Stitc. though nomually 
they arn more mndc,enient than ther Shain 
naghbours. Mineral and foie t{ rights hovwver 
mm Karcnni, belongto the Chtets and notio th 
Governincot Inth pat subst intis! contribu- 
tions from Provincial revenues havc beon mide 
fo the harenoy (hu fs for olucation und medical 
service «tte Chvis aro at present unwilling t) 


The Indian States—C entr2] Provinces. 


sutrendcer then epeeml rizhts and jo the Shan 
States Federation though very considerabk 
advantages maicht accriic from thetr doing so. 

The principil wealth of the countrs used to 
be in its tah timber and ajirge alien popula- 
tion ww at one tinc supported by the timber 
trade This has largely de tincd mw the last 
few vears ini untess the Chiefs are prenared to 
deny themselves ani clos* the riorests they will 
Non disipp al 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


The only Staite of importance under the Gov 


ernment of A sams Mo yspur wWhichdias mou. | 


of 8 toh squire mel s and a popurstion jaf 016 
(1921 Con us) of winch woul 600 per ecnt 
Hindus, and 36 per ecut  oiunmustic forest tribes 
Manipur cons: ts of 2 great trict of nly country 
and vw vil y  ovbow > mils Jong 20 moik 

wide, Which 3 shut in on cveiy side The 
State woptcd Hindussm in the early cazh 
tccnth ccntury when it ecime under a Nam 
Raa, who subsequentl, made ¢ veral mi 

sions into Biarm, On th Purmes = ret rdiit 
ine Manipur mw otrated a trois of alli ane 
with the British in 1762) The Burmesc azn 
invaded Mantis durme th first burmese 
War wd on the conclusion of peacc, in 1826 
Manipur wis diclaud sndcpendent The ch t 
event i ifs subsequent history wis) the 
Intuivention of the Jastishin 18%. to cstibish 
the claim of hula Chandia Singh as Malay 

followed by the treichceous murdcr of the 
Chicf Comiussioncr Mr Quinton vd th 
officcrs With him and the wuhdriwal cf the 
cscort which aceompinied him Jiom 13491 
to 1908 the Staite wis udminustcred by a Polrtic a] 
Agent and Supcrmtendcut of th St te dwone 
the minority of TH Rua Chore Chand Sinch 
The Paja was my sted wih rubn, pevoue 
1908 


The vimuinistrafien of the Ste issn ww co 
ducted by Th Jhoinc the Mibaraya wat d 
bvth Dubir whchcont tsot i Pus dant who 


ie | 


sw wmecmbor of the Tndiin Gayl S ryie bis se 
vies bainziont to tT State by the Assam Go- 
veToment ordinary and 3 yt ditsomal premiers 
whe arc ul Manes Pho scaple cron al the 
Comntty Is rk lor sts of various kinds cova 
puts of the PW tons 


Khasi and Jaintia Hills~ These petty 
chi iships 2> mm numbt with a total ata 
of vbout 390 square miles and 4 pop lation 
of 136 000, ire included und r the Gov rment 
of Assun Most of the States hise treities 
or cng@ieoment with the British Govcrnm nt 
The largcst of thm is Ahyrim= the smollest 
6 Nonglwa which has a popuiiuion o1 246 
Most ot them aie ruled by o Chi f or Siem 
Phe Siemship usualy romans in one fami 
‘Lhe succession wes onmall controll { 
by asmallelateral bedy con tituted from the 
heads of ec1 un celins bunt 1n © recent 
Voars there his barn a tendencv to browen 
the cl ctive Dosis Yhe constitution of 1 
Ahasi State has olway been of a vary demo 
critic character a Bicm exe uUsme but Littl 
control over dus pocyle Atoong miny of th 
north owt ‘froufser tutes the is Jt] 
ec cady of life und properfy, and the poo) 
ue compellod toluyc im dirge villages on sit s 
sleted for thar defensive capunlitics Th 
Khisis sccm, however to Fase heen less dis 
trictid by ant rmal warfare and the villaes 
woLTul = are sm] 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Central Provinecs include fifteen fonda 


tory Statis snbordinate to the Government . 


with an arca of 31 176 squatc mils and a popu 

lation of 266,900 Onc of the States Mahras, 
lia owithm Toshangahad 31 trict; the 
ri mainder are situatcd yn the Chhuttisgath Diva 

sion, to the diffirent distri sof which they 
were form rly attachid Th * elations with 
Government arc controlld by a Political Agent 
The States varv greatly in size and importanu 

Sakti the smallist having an area of 138 square 
miles and Bastar the largest, an area of 13 062 
squarc miles They are admimsterrd by here 
ditary chiefs who hold on conditions of loyalts 
and good government st forth in patents and 
acknowledgments of fcalty, but are nominally fre¢ 
from dinct intirkrence save im the case of 
sentences of death which require His Excclicney 
the Governon’s confirmation But, as a fact 
the Government has cxereised a very largc 
amount of contiol, owmg mainly to the fr- 
quency with which the States have been takcn 
under direct management, because of either 
the minority or the misconduct of the chief. 


The Stitcs yay a tribute to Governmcnt 
which amounts m tle aggrmgitt to about 2! 
Iakhe 


Statistics relating to the chicf Statcs ar 
contamcd in the followmg tabk — 





Revconu 
Popula- |(approx! 
State. Arca. tion mate) 
3921. Vin Lakhs 
Sq 
Miles 
Bastar 4 13 062 464 407 b 
Jashpur : 1,963 154 156 9 
Kanker 1,431 124 928 3 
Khairagarh 931 124 008 5 
Nandgaon .. 871 147 906 10 
Raigarh 1,486 241,634 i) 
Sigua ‘ 6,055 377,079 3 
Eight othe 
tates “3 5,377 432,182 10 
Total .. ! 81,176 | 2,066,000 44 
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Bastar —Ihis State which lis to the 
south cist corncr of th. Provinces, is the most 
important of the gioup Jt his an «rer of 
13 062 square nies and a population of 433 310 
Lhe family of the Raja 18 very ancient, and 1s 
stated to belong to the Rajputs of the IJunar 
race Upto the tim ofthe Maiathas Basta 
occupled an almowd indeprndcat position tut 
atritutc was imposed on it by the Nagym 
government im the cight cnth ec ntury Al 
this period the constint t uds btw cn Bastar 
and the neighbouing State ot 16) por in Madras 
hept the country for many ycoursin’ stite ol 
anarchy ‘Lhe chuf objcct of cont ntion was 
the Kotpad tract which had orgmiully b longed 
to Bistir, but hid be n ceded ino ictwn 
for assistinec giscn by J yyou toon ot 
the Bastar chicts duiung some tamils disscn 
sions ihe Ccniriul Provinces) Admuinistri 
tion finally mad this over to Jcypore m 18 
on condition of payment of tribute of hs 3 000 
two thuds of which sum was rumitted from 
the amount piyablke by Bastar By vurtuc 
of this wriang incnt the tribute of J astar wis 
until rec nth, reduced to + nominal amount 
Jhe cultiy vtion of the State as caticmely 9 irse 
Rice is the most import wt coy Jh Staiteas 
undcr Government Maniement fm Sup vn 
{cndent of the State (Mr W A turner J P) 
19. wn cvtra Assistant Commission 1 of th) Contral 
Piovincs on deputation who his two Assis 
tants undc: hun Aftes a ment pred ot 
disturb ince the State his ratun dto complet 
tranquility and yiccautions uc beng tiken 


——- 
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to remove al cuss ol untcst by Leut r super 
Vision over the minor Statc officials and a vcry 
considerat« forest policy Jhec chit town 18 
Jadgaly ur on th Indravati Riva. The famous 
fills on the Indravati call d the Ch trakote arc 
23 mil 8 aWa\ from J4igdalj ur 

Sirgula —lLaotil 190) this 
in Choty Nagyu State of £cn,al 
Importint 1 viwe 1 the Mimpat a minifi- 
Cnt tall land fomnung th southern barnur 
ol the Stue Lhe carly history of Surguja 
is olscurc but according to a local tradition 
10 Palunau the present rulinz timily 16 said 
to be dcsccndcd fiom + Ralscl Raji of I va 
mau In 1758 a Mutathy army cv rrin_ the 
State and commlkd its chif to acknowl d ze 
himself 9 tributary of the Bhonsli Raji At 
the end of the cightecnth c ntury m cons 
guenee of the Chi f having uded a rel thon 
In Palimau against the Lritish an caycditicn 
cntcr d Siguja and thcu.h order was tempo 
rarily rostorcd disjyutcs a un broke out 
Lctw cn the Chit andi tus rlaticns n cessl 
tatmg british mtafurcnec Until 1818 — the 
Statc continu d to Tc the scenc of const int 
lwwiessncss) butin that your it was ceded to 
the Butoh Covanmeat undi the provi 
sion wreem nt concluded wHkh Mudhoy 
Jhously of ]crw ud ord r was soon «stab 
lish d th ytmciy il crops ac rice and other 
cys dhe yr snt Chis cf the Stvte om 
Miharyv Ramamy Suan Sin h Deo ¢ RI 
who suc ccdel to th jadi tn L018 and Chyoys 
full powcr’ of a Ruling Chicf 


Wis includcd 
The most 


KASHMIR. 


Kashinir (known to Indians 18 Tammnu) lies 
to the cast of thé Indus and to the west cf the 
Ravi It is a mountainous country with just a 
strip of level land along the Punjab fronticr and 
intersected by valleys of which many are of 
surpassing beauty and grandeur It may be 
dividcd physically into two areas the north 
castcrn comprising the area drained by the 
Indus with its tributaiics and thc south wi stern, 
including the country draind 1k} the Jhelum 
the Kishanganga and the Chenab The dividing 
line between those two areas 18 the grcat central 
mountain range ‘Lhe rea of the dState 18 84 432 
Squate wiks and the population 3,158,126 


History —Various pocts have |cfit more or 
less trustworthy records of the history of the 
valley down to 1986, when 1t was conquerrd by 
Akhbar Srinagar, the capital, had by then becn 
long cstal lished though muny of the fine build 
ings creet d by carly Hindu ralers had ben 
dcstioycd by the Mahomcdin kings who first 
appearcd im the 12th century In the reign of 
Sihandar the population became almost cntircls 
Mahomedan Akhbar vrited the vallcy three 
times Jchingr did much to beautity it but 
attcr Aurangzc bc there was o period of disorder 
and decors and by the nnddle of the emhtccnth 
century the Subdah of Kashmu was 73 1¢t1c aly 
indcpcndcat of Doll = Lbere ulter ie eapericnad 
the oppression of Afghan rul until it was 
rescued, 1n 1819, by an army «nt by Ranjit 
Singh §kh rule was less oppressive than that 
of the Afghans The history of the Stato as at 
present constituted 18 practically that of one 
man, a Dogra Rajput, Gulab Smgh of Jammu 
For his services to the Sikhs this remarkable 


| 


man had be n made Rys of Jammu in 1820 

and he addcd lareciy to his territory by 
conqucst He held aloof fiom the war betwen 
the British and the Sikhs, only aj}, arpg 
as mediator after the bittle of Sobraon 
(1846) when the British made over to him for 
Rs 75 lakhs the present tcnitorims of the State 

He had to fight for the valley and sul sequently 
lost pirt of his State Gilat over which = th 
successors had at a heavy cost to reassert their 
Claims His son Ranbir Singh a model Hindu 

Tuled from 187 to 1580 when he was succeded 
by his eldest son Major Gcneral H H Maharaja 
= Partab Singh, GCSI,GCIF,@BE,LLD, 

Cc 


Administration —Tor some years” the 
vdministrition of the State was conductid 
Ly + Council over which the Maharaja picsided 
In 1900 cnhanced ruling y owcrs were grantd to 
This 1fi,,hn 33 the State Couneil boing abolishcd 
Reecntl, His Highness has been invceted with 
full powers of adnunistration and authority 
enjoycd by his ancestors Under the new 
constitutin an Txccutive Council has been 
established to assist Tis Highness in the 
administration of the State lhe Council 3s 
prosidcd ovei by Has Highness and consists of 
4 memlcrs the poitfolio of the Scmor and 
loruign Member lemg held Ly (reneral Raji 
Sir Harisingh KCII, KCVO_ who 38 ilso m 
charge oi the Military affans a3 Comm uidcr im 
Chict of the Stato Army The British Rx sident 
has his headquarters at Simagar, there 1s also 
a Political Agent at Gilzit responsible to the 
Government of Indja for the administration of 
the outlying potty Statcs, and a Bntish Oficur 
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is stationed at Leh to assist in the supervision of 
Central Asian trade. In the Dogras the State 
has splendid matcrials for an Army, which con- 
sists of 9,610 troops, of whom 6,298 are main- 
tained as Imperial Service troops. 


Finance.—The financial position of the State 
is strong, and it has more than 46 lakhs invested 
in Government of India securities. The total 
revenuc last ycar was 93 lakhs, the chief items 
being land revenue, forests, customs and octroi. 


Production and Industry.—The popu- 
lation is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral. 
The system of land tenure has becn described as 
‘‘ryotwari in ruins,’ great complexity existing 
owing to the fact that there is no local law of 
rent and revcnuc. The principal food crop is 
rice, maize, cotton, ron, tobacco, hops 
(autumn crops) and wheat, barley, poppy, beans 
(spring crops) are also grown. Sheep are largely 
kept. The Stato forests are cxtensive and 
valuable. A survey of the mincral resources of 
the State is being conducted under an cxpert. 
Vast fields of triable, dusty coal have been 
found. Gold has been found at Culmarg, 
Sapphires in Padar, Aquamarine in Skardu and 
lead in Uri. The industries of manufacture are 
chiefly connected with scriculiure (the silk fila- 
ture at Srinagar, the largest in the world, was 
destroyed by firein July 1912), and oil-pressing. 
Tho woollen cloth, shawls, and wood carving of 
the State are famous. 


Communications.—Great cfforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of wheeled traffic in the Kashmir State. 
The Jhelum Valley Road (196 miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and the 
North Western Province is used by wheeled 
traffic of sorts, viz., Ekkas, Tongas, Carts, 
Motor Cars and Motor Lorries. The Banihal 
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Cart Road (nearly as long as the Jhelum 
Valley Road) which is nearing completion, 
Wil] soon join Kashmir with the Jammu ‘Tawi 
Railway Station. Roads fit for pack-animals 
lead from Srinagar, the summer Capital of 
Kashmir, to the frontier districts of Gilgit and 
Leh. Internal village communications have 
also been much improved. 


Public Works.—In 1904, a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed with a view 
to minimising the constant risk of floods; and 
it was hoped that the danger would be still 
turther reduced by the carrying out of a scheme 
for lowering a part of the bed of the Jhclum, 
which has since been taken in hand. Good 
progress has been made with irrigation; but 
the most important schemes of recent years 
have been those for an electrical Power station 
on the Jhelum River, and for a Railway into 
Kashmir. It was proposed to supply from this 
powcr station clectrical energy for various 
State schemes (including the Jhelum dredging 
scheme) and for private enterprise and pos- 
sibly for working the proposed Kashmir Rail- 
way. The works were completed about 1907, 
and the scheme according to the latest reports 
14 working very satisfactorily. The proposal 
tor a railway to Kashmir had been held in 
abeyance for the present. 


Education.—In cducation Kashmir {s still 
backward. In the State as a whole only 2 in 
every 100 persons can read and write. The 
number of cducational institutions including 
two Colleges is 726, ° 


Residert.—BSir J. B. Wood, K.C.LE., K.C.V.0. 
C 8.1. 


Political Agent ot Gilgit—-Major D. L. R. 
Lorimer, C.1.E. 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Report on Indian constitutional reforms 
by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford stated 
that it was desired to call into cxistence a per- 
manent consultative body which would replace 
the conference of Princes which had periodi- 
cally met at the invitation of the Viceroy- 
After pointing out the need for regular meetings 
of the Council. the Report said:—‘‘ We contem- 
plate that the Viceroy should be president, and 
should as a rule preside, but that in his absence 
one of the Princes should be chairman. The 
rules of business would be framed by the Viceroy 


after consultation with the Princes, who might. 


ede time to time suggest modifications in the 
es.” 


It was further suggested in the joint report 
that the Council of Princes should be invited 
annually to appoint a small standing commit- 
tee, to which the Viceroy or the Political De- 
partmont might refer decisions affecting the 
Native States, particularly questions dealing 
with custom or usage. The Joint Report also 
made recommendations for the appomtment pt 
commissions to inquire into disputes in which 
Native States might be concerned and into 
cases of misconduct, and for arranging for joint 
deliberation on matters of common  intercst 
between the Counoil of State and the Council 
of Princes. 


At the end of January 1919 a Conference of 
the Ruling Princes was held at Delhi, to 
consider this scheme. The subject which gavo 
1180 to the longest discussion was the proposal 
in the Reform Scheme to divide the Native 
States into two categories, those possessing 
“full powers’ of internal Government and 
those not having such powers. Some of the 
Princes held that membership of the Council 
of Princes should be limited to the rulers en- 
joying full powers, whilst others considered that 
some measure of representation ought to be 
given to the smaller States; and the Conference 
came to no agreement on the matter. The pro- 
posal to institute a Council of Princes received, 
however, general support, and it was suggested 
that the new House should be called the 
Narendra Mandal (House of Princes.) 


The recommendations of the Conference were 
then placed before the Secretary of State, and 
in the next Conference held in November 1919. 
Lord Chelmsford propounded a general scheme 
fora Chamber of Princes approved by His 
Majesty’s Government. The Confcrence after 
debating the question passed a rcsolution warmly 
accepting the scheme and expressing an earnest 
hope that the Chamber might be brought into 
existence during the ensuing year. On the 
occasion of the formal inanguration of the 
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Chamber of Princes Lord Chelmsford, describ 
ing how he enlisted the advice and criticism of 
the Codification Committee of Pimecs which 
had been appointed by the Confirenee and how 
with thcir assistance the drafts of the Constitu 
tion of the Chamber with the first hezulitions 
and Rules of Busuxss and the draft resolution 
concerning Courts of Arbitration and Commis 
sions of Inqury wire moulded into practical 
shape explained that dithcultus had arisen in 
the sclection of a suitable Indian dipignation 
for the Chamber which would for the pre ent be 
known by the Enghsh title ot the Chambcr of 
Princes He also said that anothcr point on which 
the published constitution diffcred from the 
wording favoured by the Committce of Princes 
was the absolute prohibition of the discussion 
in the Chambcr of the internal affairs of individu 
al States and the act ons of individual Rulcrs 
The main function of the Chamber was to discuss 
matters affi cting the States generally or of com 
mon concern to the Statcs and to British India 
of the ] mpire at lara = As regards the question 
of dneet relations between the Government of 
Jndia and the important Stat 9 4 recommenda 
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tion had been made to the Secretary of State 
for the transfer of the more important States 
in the Bombay Presidency according to a scheme 
prepared by a special Committce, to be carried 
into effect at som future date, when the condi- 
tions appear to be favourable A scheme 
would also shortly be placed before His Majesty’s 
Sovertinent for the bringing of the umportant 
States of the Punjab into direct relations with 
the Govcrnment of India as soon as the necessary 
uring ments could be made Gwalior State 
would soon be brought into direct touch with 
the Central Government through a Resident 
who would be independent of the Central Injia 
Aguncy and some of the Rajputana States 
which were formerly in relations with a Local 
Resident were now in direct relations with the 
Agcot to the Governor General in Rajputana 


The Chamber was formally inaugurated by the 
Duke of Connaught on Ilebruary 8th 1921 
Annuat mectings are held, for which the pro- 
gramme 18 prepired by a Standing Commit- 
rd m consultation with the Government of 
ndia 
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Indian States’ Tribute. 


Mii, of th States pry tribute varying in amount according to the circumstances of cach 
bax to tho baitish Government Lbs tributc 18 fruquently due to exchanges of territory of 
sctth m nt of cliums b twoen th Govcramcuts butis chicfly im hicu of former “oblig wLions to sup- 
ply on mainfuntrooys Lhe actual annual ree iptsinth form of tribute and contributions from 
Inhiu Stats ue summyricd in the tollowing table Thc relations of the States to onc 
woth y ini sy ct ot tribut s ac complicatcd and it would 5 rvc no useful purpose to centr 
upon th question It miy however b mentioned thitalarg number of th States of hathia- 
Wal and (.ajarat pry tribut ot some kind to Buioda and thit Gwalior cliums tribute from 
some of the sm uler Stites of Central India — 


States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Inbute from Tirpur 


: hotvh 
; » Ulayur 
2 Jothyur 
53 J tnd 
- Oth i Stvt 5 
Contubution of folhpur tow irds cost of Tunpura Irregular Tore 
ot hotshtown) cost of) oln firysnlar | orc 
; of bhop il tow uds cost of Thopal lcvy 


of Jioir towards cost of Urst d Miulwa Contin z nt 
Contributions tow uds cost of Milwa Bhil Co ps 


Cen ial Provnees ant Baar 


Tribute from y¥ arrous Stil 5 


Tume 
Tubutes from Shan Stites 
oth 1 Sti 
Tributy from Manipur 
; » Rambrir 
Jdenqu 
Tribute from Cooch I char A 


United Prow nees 
Jusbute from Benarrs 
us Kypurthal: Goin uch) 


Pun 


Tribute from Mand) 
& », Other dtates 


Wadias 


Tributc from [ray ancore 
Pushkash and subsidy from Mysore 


” 9 99 ( ochin 
” ” ” ” Ir w iwcore 
Bombay 
Tribute from Kathiaw ar 


, Various ptty States 
Contribution from Baroda Stats . 
Jagirdars, Southern Maharatta Country 
Tribute from Cutch 


It was announced atthe Coronation Durbar of 1911 that there would in | 
Natarana payments on successions, 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugil ani France both hold small terri- 
torial posscssions in the Indian Peninsula 


The Portuguese possessions in India consist 
of the provinc. of Goa situatd within the 


Sea Coast the tem tory of Dainan with the 
small territory callcd Pargana Na,at Avcly on 
the Guirat Coa t ot the cytrance to the Gulf 
of Cambivs ands the lifth asland ot Diu wit?) 
two pliucs called Gozly and Simbor on the 


limits of the Bombay Presidency ou the Arabian | southern c\trumity of thc Kathtawar Pcniusula 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of tauitoly sur 
rounded by Buitish districts Savantwidi State 
Jics to the noith of it tlhe Arabian ‘ca on thic 
west and North hanara on thc south und the 
eastern boundary 1s th range of the Western 
Ghats which sepatatcs st from the british dis 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanaia Jhe 
cxtremc length from north to south 15 62 milcs 
and the grvatest bieadth from erst to west 40 
milcs) ‘The territory has a total area of 1301 
square milcs and consists of the Felhas Conquis 
tas, or Old Conquests comprising the island of 
Goa acquircd by the Portuguese in 1010 and the 
neighbouring municipalitics of Susctte Baidcz 
and Mormugao acquired 1n 1544 and of the 
Novas Conquistas or New Corquests comprising 
the munipaltis of Pernem Sanqguclim Pond, 
Qucpem, Canacona Satarl and Sangucm ac 
quued in the latter halt of the 18th centmy 
ihe small island of Ang diva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar in the British district of 
North kanira torms administrativcly a portion 
of the Canixcon, municipality Lhis was v¢ 
quirnd in 1.00 Lhe whole country 18 hilly 
especially the castern portion the predominatin,, 
Physical foaturc being th Wostcrn Ghits which 
b sidc3 bounding the countiy along the noith 
€25t and sotth easl jut off westw wd vnd sprcad 
across the country in a succession of spurs ind 
ridxs hr are sey ral conspicuous 1solitcd 
p aks of which the highcst, Sonsagar 1s 3 427 
i et high, 


dhe country 18 inters etcd by numerous rivers 
running wistWwald froin th Ghats and the pun 
cipal eight which ae walnavizable are in size 
Ol som impolvwnc Gor poss 44 6 a fine har 
bour formed by the jiromontorns of Lirdez 
alid Silsctte Half way betwc n these extre 
mitics Ins the cabo or capo which torms the 
CAtremity of the island of (03 Lhis divides 
the whole hay into two ancholazcs known as 
Aguada ind Moimuzio «foth ue cipall ot 
accommodating the largest pluppmg from Scp 
tembur to May but Aguada 14 virtually clowd 
duttng the south wust monsoon owing to the 
high winds and sca and toth formation of snd 
bus across the estuary of the Mandovr 11va 
Which opens into Aguada Mormugo ib atc(s 
sible at all timcs and i theietorc the hirbow 
ofcommercial importance 1t15 the tcrminus of 
the railway iunnimnz to the coast from he inlund 
British syst of linis a broukwat(r and port 
have bin builtthae and the trade is consider 
able boing chicfly tiausit tirade from Liitish 
territory 


The People. 


The total population in the whole Goa territory 
Was 486 752 at the census of 1910 (the latcst year 
up to which corrections can be obtained from 

Portuguese Government in Gea) This 


aves vdensily of 343 parsons to the quai milc 
and the popwation howcd i incicam of 6 ] eT 
cnt smo th census ten ycws previously 

In the Vclhis Conguistas 91 yer ccnt = of the 
population 18 Christian In the Novis Con 

ywustas Christiins and Hindus arc alinost cquilly 
numcrous the Mosicms m thc tcrritcrv are 
numbircd ina fcw thousands hc Christians 
still very largch adhcre to cast distmctions 
(laming to bc Frahmans Charados and low 
castes which do not int imarry ‘Ihc Hindus 
arc largclv Maratha and do not diffcr from those 
of the adjiccnt Konkan districts of I cmbav 

All classis of the people with the cxceztion of 
Luropians usc the Konkan! dialect of Marathi 
with some admiature ot Portuguise words The 
official languazc 18 Portuzuca which is Common 

ly spok nin the cazital and the yrincipil towns 
8 woll x8 by allcducatcd rople Nearly all the 
Christians yrofiss the Roman ( itholie religion 
wnd ar gpuitually subject to an) nehbishop 
who has the tiths of Primate of the J] wt and 
Jatrarch of the FT st Indies and cxcicises ce 

cl siiustical yurisdicijon vlso ovcr a fic ul ortion 
O1 british Judia (Lhe Chr stiins of Daman and 
Diu ate sul ject to a Lishop who bears the tities 
of bishop ot Diman and Archi ishop ot (ianga 
nor ) thre we numcrous chaicles m Goa, 
mostly }wilt) 5 the Jesuits and Lr uneseans yor 
LO tit cxUinction of the reliicus o1dcis in F ortu 
aucse territory Jhe churches ar om charge 
of secular priests Hindus and Mahomcdans 
now cnojoy prricct frcdon inr ligious matters 
and have th wown plucs of worship Jn the 
carly dys of Portusucse rulc the worship of 
Hindu gods m public and the observance of 
Hindu usigcs were strictly forbidden aud 
rigolously suppress d 


The Country 
On hind of the cn uc territory cf Coss stated 
fob unica cultivation Phe fertility of the 


soll vo 1s Considcrakly according to quality 

situitin and witli supply The Vethis Con 
quintas atc asa iulu } otter cultivated thin the 
Novis Conquistas in both these drvis ons a 
holdin, of fiitecn or sixteen acies Would }¢ consi 
d red 1 good sized faym and the majority of 
holdings vic of bmallar ext nt Lhe staple j10 
duct of the country is rice of Wloch thire are 
tuo good huvests Lut the quantity produced 
isbucly eufbacnt tomict the accds of the popu 

lution tor two thi ds of the veu Ncxt fo ric 

the eculturc of cocoanut palms 18 decmmed most 
important from the varictv of uscs to which the 
products are applied Hilly places and inficor 
soils ale set apart tor the cultivation of ccreals 
and scvcral kinds of fruits and cyetables aie 
cultivated to an important catent Lhe condition 
of the agricultural classcs in the Vclhas Con- 
Quiatas bas unproved during recent j cars, 
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owing to the gencral 1isc in the prices of all 
classes of agiicultaral produce and paitly to 
the current of emigration to British terntory, 
Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas ‘hey cover an area of 116 square 
mules and are under conservation and j1eld some 
profit to the admiuistration Iron 1s found im 
parts of the territory, but has not been seriously 
worked Mangancsc also exists and was worked 
to an important cxtent a few years ago 


Commerce. 

In the days of 1ts glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce bctween Last and West 
and was specially famous for itp trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf It lost its commcrcial 
importance with the downfall ot the Portugucse 
Binpire and its trade 1s now inggnificant lew 
manufacturing imdustrics or any momnt exist 
and most manufactured articles in use are 1m- 
ported Lxports chicfly consist of cocoa- 
nuts, betel nuts, Mango.s and other fruits and 
raw produce A line of railway connects Mor- 
mugao with the Madras and Southcrn Mahratta 
Railway Its length from Mormugao to Castle 
Rock, above the Ghats where it joins the 
British system, 15 51 milcs, of which 49 are in 
Portuguese territory ‘Lhe railway 1s under the 
managemcnt of the Madras and Southern Mah 
ratta Railway administration, and the bulk of 
the trade of Mormugao port 3s whit it biings 
down fiom and takes to the interior Lhe tcle- 
graphs in Goa tcrritory are worked as part of 
the system of British India, and ale mamt yned 
jomtly by the British and Portugucse Govern 
ments The Goa territory was formerly sub): ct to 
devastating famunes and the prople now suffu 
heavy loss.s in times of diought Ihcy aie 
then supplud, though at great cost, with rice 
from British territory 


The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuzucse 
India, comprehends, Panjim and Ribandar 
as wcll as the old city of Goa and 15 81x milcs 
in extent Old Goa Is some five miles distant 
from th. new city Panjim occupi(s a narrow 
strip of land leading up to the Cabo, the cape 
dividing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
zao, and maimly slopes down to the edge of 
th. Aguada It was selectcd as the residenc 
of the Port iguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India ‘he appearance of the 
city, with 1t8 tow of public buildings and ele 
gant private residences as seen from the water 
18 very picturcsque and this impression 1s not 
belied by acloscr inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy Louses 
The most umposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Lyceum, the Public Library and the Govern- 
ment Press Other noticeable buildings arc 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice 
regal palace, the High Court andsoon The 
square in the lower part of the town 1s adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 


History 
Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510 Albuquer- 
que promptly f the place and established 
ortuguees rule on a firm basis. From thus 
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Portuguese Possesstons; 


time Goa rapidiy rose in importance and b- 
came the metropolis of Portugucs. power in 
the East There was constant fighting with 
the arniics of the bijapur kingdom but tho 
Yortuguese hold thur own and gained the sur- 
lounding territory now known as tbe Velhas 
Conquistas 

Ihe subs quent history of thc town 18 one 
of ostintation and dccay Goa reachcd 1t8 
suminit of prosperity at the end of the sn- 
tcnth contuy Lhe accounts of travelers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
sence of muitary, ccclsiastical and commcr 
Cal magnificnce which has had no parallel 
11 the British capitals otf India But the 
Portugucse bascd their dominion in India on 
conquist by the swoid and they labound to 
cunsolidate 1t by a proselytizmy organisation 
which throws the mussionary efforts of every 
othcr Luropean power in India into the phade 
Qld Goa as the ruins of tho old capital are 
Call.d today, had a hundicd churches, many 
ol them of magnificcut propoitions, and the 
Inquisition which Was a power in th. land 
the rcsult showed how rotten was this basis 
vid how fubly comcnted the superstructure 
rearcd upon it 

Modern Times. 

Ther was frequently recuriing fighting and 
111744 the Marathas invadcd the neighbourhood 
of Goa wd thieaicned the city itself An army 
vf 12.000 men ariivcd from Portugal at the er- 
tical moment Ihe invaders were beaten 
off and the Novas Conquistis were addcd to 
the Portuzgucse possessions In 1844 the 
siclier given by Gov to fugitives from justice 
In biuitash t rritory tmertencd to bnng about 
6 1uptwe with the British Govainment at 
bombiy In 1852 the Rancs of Satari in the No- 
vas GConquistas rvoltid In 1871 the native 
my in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brothcr came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tited But another outbrrak among the 
tioops took placc in 1890 and the Ranes joming 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
fiom Lisbon ‘lhe Rancs again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912 troops being agam 
imported to deal with the last outbreak which 
was only reported concluded in the summer of 


Administration. 


Ihe Lisbon Government by Decree No $266, 
datcd 27th July 1917, cnactcd uew rules re- 
carding the administration of Portuguese India 
tedcr an Orgame Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since list Juiy 1919 This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
ot the colony, was modifled by rules Nos 1005 
and 1022, datd 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and dccrees Nos 7008 and 7030, dated 9th 
and 16th October 


As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor-General, and 10 collaboration 
with him, are working two councils—Legis- 
lative and Executive The Executive 
is composed by the {overnor- 
General, His cellency Jaume Alberto 
de Castro Morais, Attorney-General and four 
chiefs of Services appointed yearly by the 
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Portuguese Possessions. 


Govainor Gentral subject to the approval 
ot the Lxcucutive Powcr, and a mumber ap 
pointed yearly undcr identical circumstanccs 
Lhose chicis inthe pres nt year arc the secre 
tary Gcn 1a) the Director ot Customs ths Head 
of Military Department and the Di ecto of 
Lin wncs 

The Lezisl dive Council is corstituted bv che 
m mb of the I xccutive CG uncil and by non 
ofheial memb rs Lh oc membeis we one 
ro pics ntvtive forth thas Mu ucipality one for 
th Baidez Winicipalt » one for th. Mormuzao 
und Sals tic Mun cif iti s one for the Novis 
Conquis 18 Municyalitics on for the district 
of Dam wn ind one fci di trict of Div one eiti 
ven cl dled by th Comin ici and Indus 
tiiul A sociations, one citian cleetd by 
10 lanest tis prycrs on citizen elcectcd 
Ly ho Agsoctations of Agriculture und of Tand 
ow is one elfizen cl ctcd by the Attoincys 
of the ( omunitics and one citizen clected by 
the Asseciiticns of Class 

Under the Piosidiney of the Governor of 
each district hore is Ditmet Council which 
In GOu 1s compos d of—-the bcc tiry General 
Previtent 11 Attorn sy Genrius Delegite at 
the Civil ( 1t of the Tslanis the Deputy 
Chicf Heath Ofie r the Lnzimcer next to the 
Ducctor of Putlic Works the Deputy Director 
of Imanas th Chiznin of th Municipal 
Corporation of th I lands on member elccted 
by tle Comm 1ciul and Indu 1111 Associations 
ot the distrat oi¢ 11 mber elceted by the 
00 hizhest tis pavers of Goa one member 
(he cd by th Assouivuons of Landowners and 
Larmcis of the District wd one member ad 
vocatcs elect d by the L gi lative Council among 
the Icgalk& qualified 


At Damnin and Diu the co esponiing body 
1s compos d of (h local Gov rnor as Presid ot 
the D Iegate of th Atto n y General the Chici 
of the Pablic Woths Depiutment the Health 
Officr the Linane 21 Dircctor of the district, 
the Chairman of the Mune pal Corpor tion, 
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two members elected by 40 highest tax payers 
of the District and one member elected by the 


. Merchants, Industrialists aud Iarmcrs of the 
: district 


Und 1 th pro isions of the above quoted 
D ciee 18 also officigting mm the capital of Por- 
tugucse India a special tribunal to take cog 
nizanec and decide all litigious administrative 
mvittcrs fiscal questions and accounts It 18 
nam d Jnbu Administratuo HKiscal e de 
Contas wid is composd of thc Chict Justice 
a8 Prosidcnt two High Court Judges, the Fiscal 
Aulitor and the citizans who arc not Govern- 
ment office rs nor buiong to the adinmistration, 
bodies of corpot wtious whethcr th.y may be 
ol may not be on actual duty clcted by the 
Le,islitive Council two ot whum are advo- 
cates and the thid a mcichant industrialist 
or lindowner or a highest tax payer In the 
decision of matters of account thc Diicetor of 
lininces also sits on the special tribunal 


Under tho pi*sidency of the Governor Gcucral 
following bolus ire also working — 
Technual Coun ul of Public Works —Its mem- 
bis arc wi engin cis on pe1mnent duty in 
the head office a military officer of highest 
1auk in the army or navy th Durector ot Lin- 
110 5 th Attomn y General the Chief Health 
Oimc r und a Secritary bung a clerk of the 
Public Woks Department appointed by the 

Diccto of Public Works 


Cotrve of Public Ins du tion ~This 18 com- 
posx.d of thr « m mb-1s appointed by Govern- 
ment wid sii elected among the Professors, 
th re being one (lected by the Medical College 
ot Nova Goa two by the Lyccum of Nova Goa, 
onc by the Commercial Institute onc by the 
Normal School ani one by the Corporation 
of the Profcssois of Pimmary Instruction 


There 1s also Financial Council composd by 
the Jiscal Auditor and by the Judges of both 
Civil and Criminal Jurisdictions of the Judicial 
divis on of "has 


th 


DAMAN. 


Lhe 8s ttl m nt of Dunan hes wt the cn 
trance to the Gulf o1 Camiay about 100 mils 
north of Bomba; it 1s com) osed of two por 
tions namly Duman propr Ilyimg on the 
coast and the detach d pargana of Nagar Aveli 
separated trom 16 bv + narrow strip of Buitish 
territory and bisccted by the B B GC IT Rii 
wa} Daman proper confans an ares of 22 
square mils and 26 villages and has a popu 
lation (1310) of 18300 Nazar Av li has an 
area of 60 square toils ani a popula ion (1910) 
of 23020 Lhe town of Dunan was sacked 
by the Poitugu s inlo3l icbuillt by th natives 
and retaken by the Portuguese in 150% when 
thry made it one of th  p rmancot cstablish 
ments in India Thcy convcrtid the mosque 
into 4 church and have sincc built co ght other 
places of worship Ofth to 11 populition the 
number of Christians 1s 1586 ‘Thc number of 
houses 18 8,971 according to the same census 
The native Christians adopt the Turopean cos 
tume, some of tht women dressing themselves 
after the prescnt Lurope in fashion, and othe1s 
following the old style of pctticoat and mantle 
once prevalcnt in Spam and Poitugal 

The soil of the settlement is moist and fer 
tile, especially in the Pargana of Nagar Aveli, 
but despite the ease of cultivation only one- 


twentieth part of the territory 13 under tillage, 


The principal crops we rice, wheat, the inferior 
coicils Of Gujyatat and tobacco The stttle- 
ment contains no mincrals Iheie are stately 


forests in Nigar Avell, and about two thirds 
ot them consist of terk but the forests are not 
censeived ani the extent of land covered b 

eich kind vi timber has not been determined. 


Brtore the dcchne of Portugucse power in the 
List Din n carried on an extensive Commerce 


esp cull} with the cast coast of Africa In those 
days it was notcd for its dycing and weaving 


The territory forms for admuinistiative pur- 
noses a single district and has a Municipal 
vhamber and Corpoistion It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 


tunctions, subordinate to the Governor General 


of Goa Ihe judicial department is adminine 
terel by a judge, with an establishment come 
posed of a delegate of che Attorney-General 
and two clerks In Nagar Aveli the greater 
prrt of the soil is the property of the Govern 
ment from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct A t-x is Icvied on all lands, 
whcthor alienated or the property of the State, 
ihe chief sources of revenue are land-taz, 
forests, excise and custems dutics, 
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DIU. 


Diu 1s an island lying off the southern ca 
ircumty ot th Kathawar Pcuinsula from 
which it 18 separated by a nartow channel 
through a consilcrablu swamp = Itis composed 
of thi c portion namely Diu propcr (island) 
the villa. of Gogla on the Peninsula separated 
by the channil and thc fortriss of Simbor 
about 5 miles west of the 1sland It has a small 
but cxccllcent harbour wherc vessels can safcly 
rid( vt anchor in two fathoms of woter and 
owls, to the grvat adv intages Which 1ts pos? 
tion off¢rsa jor tradc with Arabia and the Per 
sia Guilt the VPortugucsc wore fired at an 
tally period with a dcbire to obta n possession 


of it This they gained firnt by treaty wih 
the Sultan of Gujarat and thch by force of 
arms Din became opulcot and tamous for 
its commerce It has now dwindled into 
Insignificanece ‘Lhe extreme length of the island 
18 about scven miles and its bicadth, from 
north to south two milks The area is 20 
square miles The population of the town of 
Dim, from which the island takes its namo 
1s sald to have becn 50000 un the days ot its 
comincrcial prospemts Ihe total population 
ot the island according to the census of 1910 
15 14,170, of whom 271 were Christians 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


She licnch yossessious in India compri 
fyi 5 ttlements with ecrtam dependent lodges 
or plots tLhcy aggregate 203 square mules 
aud had a total population in 1012 ot 282 386 
dhe flist Linch exptdition into Indian watrs 
with a view to open up commercial relations 
was attcmpted mm 1603 It was undertaken 
by piivate meichants at Rouen but it failed 
as also did seviral similar attempts which 
followed In 1642 Cardinal Richelicu founded 
the first Campognie d Onent but its efforls 
met with no success Colbert reconstituted 
th Companv on a larger basis in 1664 granting 
e\cinption irom taxcs and a monopoly of the 
Indian trade for fifty yrars After having 
twit. attempted without success to establish 
itsclf in Madagascar Colb rts Company agun 
took up the idea of dircet trade with India 
and its Presidint Caron foundcd m 1668 the 
Comptoir or ag nc} at Surat Dut on find 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he scizcd the harbour o I'mncomutake in Ccylon 
fiom the Dutth ‘The Dutch however sucedi 
Iv retook Trmcomace, and Caron passing 
over to the Coromandel coast in 1672 seized 
St Thome a Portuguese town adjoining Madras 
which had for twelve ycars been in the pos 
bupsion of Holland He was howevc com 
pellcd to restore it to the Dutch 1n 1674 


Thc ruin of the Comp my scemed :mpending 
when onc of ite agents the cJebiated Lran 
cois Martin, suddcnly restorcd it Rallying 
undtr him a handful of sixty Frenchmen 
Saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St home, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village 
which he purchased m 1683 from the Raja of 
Gingce He built fortifications, and a trade 
beganto spring up, but he was unable to hold 

WO aga Dutch, who wrested 


tor d to the T'rerich by tic Prace of Ryswi 
in 1697 Pondicherry bicame in this vear 
and has ever since remained the miost smport- 
ant of the I'rench Settlemcnts ia India at, 
foundation was contcmporaneous with thal 
of Calcutta Like Calcutta its site Was pur- 
chased by a Luropean Company from a native 
prince and what Job Charnock was to ( alcutta 
Trancois Martin proved to Ponditherry On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor and under his ablc Managcument 
Pondicherry becanie an entrepot of trade 


Chandernagar in Lowcr Bengal had been 
acquired by the Trench Company in 1688 by 
grant from the Delh) Fmperor, Mahé on the 
Malabar Coast was obtained in 1725 6, under 
the governmcunt of M Lenow Karikal, on the 
Coromande)] Coast, under that of M Dunas, 
11 1739 Yanam on the coast of the Northern 
Circars was taken possession of 1n 1700, and 
formally c.ded to the French two years later 


Administration. 

The military command and administration 
In chief of the Irench possessions in India are 
vested 1n a Governor whose residence 15 at 
Pondichurry The office is at present held 
by Monsu ur I Gerbinis He is assisted by a 
Chicf Justice and by several Chefs de § rvice’’ 
in the different administrative departments In 
1879 local councils and a council gencral were 
established tho members being chosen by a sort 
of universal suffrage within Trench terri 
tories Seventcen Municipalities, or Communal 
piping Pbk erected Z Bait carrie 

erry, Afigncoupam, eHarpeth, ’ 
Villenour, Tiroubouvane, Bahour and Netfapa. 
cam for the establiehment of 


the to inst. thie it Karlkel, Neravy, Nedowneadou, ‘Tirunalar, 
irom him in 11693, and held it untilit was res- | Grande Aidéo, Cotchisy, for the establishment 


French Possessions, 


o! Kankal, and also Chandernagar, Mahé 
atd Yanam, On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats Civil 
aud criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery The army and = establishments 
connected with the Governor and Ins staff 
at Pondicherry and those of admunistrators 
at Chandernagar Yanam Mahe and Aankal 
torither with other headquarters charges 
Hecessatily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue Al! the state and digmty of 
an Independent Government, with four de 
pendent oncs have to be mamtained This 
is effected by rigid economy and _ the 
prestige of the Krench Govctument 18 worthily 
maintained in the Last Pondichcrry 18 alse 
the sine of considcrable religious pomp am 
missionary activity It forms the sat of an 
Archbishop with 1 body of pmests for all 
Innch India, and ofthe Missions Ltrangeics 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic toundcd 
by the Jesuits in {776 ©6But the chif field of 
this mission lk 3 outside the I rench Scttlements 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches arc in British 
terr tory he British rupee is the ordinarv 
tender within French termtories <A line of rail 
way running 2a Vullinour trom Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway main 
tvins communication with Madras and the rcst 
of British India, and Karikalis linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam A 
Chamber of mmerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
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of Luropcan descent, was reorg wniged by a dccrca 
of 7th March 1914 The capital Pondicherry, 
13a very hondsome town and presunts csp cially 
tiom the sea, a striking appeatance of Frcach 
e1viligation 


People and Trade. 


The Settlements are represented im  Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
dcputy The Scnatoris Mons H Caebele Lhe 
Deputy 1» Mons FP Bluysen There were in 
1922 54 pPiunary schools and 3 colleges 
all maintained by the Government with 240 
tcacheis apd 8,009 pupils JTocal rcvenue 
and expenditure (bud zt of 1923) Rs 28 62 470 
[he principal crops arc piddy, sroundnut 
and sag) ‘Ther are st Pondicherry 5 cotton 
mills, and at Chanitrnagar 1° jutu mill 
the cotton mills hive m all 1628 looms 
wd 70532 spindles employing 7 880 persons 
Jhere ye also at work one oil factory and 
» tew oi presscs for groundnuts, one Ku 
facto1y one 1ron Works and a cocotine iato1y 
‘Lhe chief exports from Pondicheiry are oil 
g¢eds At the ports of Pondicherty Karikal, 
and Mahé in 1922 the impoits amountd to 
2,650538f francs and the exports to 
294065073 francs At these three ports in 
1922 228 vessels entered and clared Tonnage 
58,333 T2'6 Pondicherry 3s visited by French 
steamers suling monthly betwicn Colombo 
and Calcutta in connection with the Messagcnes 
Maritimes The figures contained in this para 
crath are the latest available and an corrected 
up to Deceml er 1922 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry 18 the chicf of the French Scttic 
mcnots in India and its capital 1s the head 
quarters of thin Governo: It Is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram Pond 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway 
Tht area ot the Scttlement 1s llo square miks 
and its population m 1922 was 1724138 It 
consists ot the four communes of Pondi- 
cherry ‘lhe Settlement was founded in 
1674 under L[rancow Martin. In 1693 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699 It was besicged four 
times by the Hnglish The first siege 
under Adnnral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc 
cessful The sccond, under Kyle Coote in 1761 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765 It was again besiged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779 The 
per Was again restored in 1785 under the 

reaty of Versailles of 1783 It was capturd 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite m 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816 


The Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated piecos of territory which are cut off 
from the mam part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. Tho r of 


South Arcot 18 empowered to decal with 
ordimiry correspondince With the Trench 
authorities on these and kindicd matters and 
in this capacity is styled the speeiml Agent 
At Pondicherry itsclt 18 a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the Lrench Government, 
who 18 usually an officer of the Indian Army 
The town 15 compict neat and clean and 4s 
divided by a canal into two parts the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noir ‘The Ville 
blanche has a Luropran appearance the streets 
b mg Jaid at right angles to one another with 
trecs along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of contincntal boulevards, and the houses 
bung constiucted with coutyards wd emb] 
lished with greco vinetitns§ All the crosy 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facmg the sex 18 again difftrnt 
from wiything of its hind in British India 
in thc middle 18 a serew pil picr, Which  rvcs, 
wh n ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the Iyding of cargo, and on holidays wa 
general promenade tor the population ‘There 
is no real harbour at Pondicherry, ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them 1s conducted 
by the usual masula boats of this coast acing 
the shore end of ig ae is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom place the French 
hame owed so much, 
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French Possessions. 


CHANDERNAGAR. 


Chandernagar 1s situated on the bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below (hinsura, 
Population (1022) 25,153. The town was 
permanently occupied by the French in 1688, 
though previously it had been temporarily 
occupied by thein wt a date given a8 1672 or 
1676, Itdid not, however, rise to any import. 
anco till the time of Dupleix. 16 changed 
hands between British and French various 
tlmes during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816. 

The former grandeur of Chandernagar bas 


disappeared, and at prosent it is little mor 
thon a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade, ‘Che rallway station on the Hast Ind‘an 
Railway 1g just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calentta (Howrah), The chiet 
administrative officer 18 the Adminstra*or 
who is subordinate to the (Governor of {re 
French Possessions, ‘Ito chicf public instss 
tution is the Collete Dupleix, formerly called 
St, Mary’s institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the J'rench Gov 
ernment, 


KARIKAL, 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal, The settlement is divided into 
three communes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles, 
It {3 governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry, ‘The popu 
lation has in recent years rapidly decreased. In 
1883 {6 wae 94,055; in 1891, 70,526; in 1901, 
66,595; in 1912, 56,579 + in 1921, 54,856; and in 
1992, 64, 603 sin 1915, 66,867; but tho density 
is still very hugh, being 1,068 persons per square 
mile, Kumbakonam 1s the only talukin Tan- 
‘ore District which has a higher density, ach 
of the three communes—namely, Karikul, 
Ta Grande Aldee, and Nedungadu—posevsees 
a mayor afd council. The members aro all 
Glected by wnlversal suffrage, but io the muni- 


cipality of Karlkal half the number of geats 
are reserved for Europeans or their descend: 
wols, The country is very tertile, heing irti- 
gated by seven branches of the Cauvery, be 
sides many smaller channels, 

‘The cipital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
1$ miles trom its month, It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Ceylon, and fo a less extent with 
tha Straits Settlements, Jt has no commorce 
with Tranco, and verv little with other I'rench 
colouies, The port is merely an open road 
steal, provided with  light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which hig a range of from 
$0 10 miles, In 1890 Karikal was connected 
with Paralem oo the Tanjore District Board 
Railway, Karikal finally came into Trench 
possession On the scttlement after 1815, 
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The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, 16 will be seen that 
the Indian }rontier Problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indiin questions 
has ily tys borne 3 two fold character—the loc 
Issuc and the imternitionyl issuc 
a century the intern ational issue was the gicitc 
of thu two and the most setzous qucstion which 
the Indian Government both directly and as the 
exccutors of British Imypcriul policy had to face 
But the tendency ot recent times his bea tor 
the internation! aspect to recede and tor the 
local aspect to grow m Importance until now 
it may be said with as much truth as ch wacte 
rises 1] generilisations, thit the local issuc 
dominates, if 1t docs not absoib the situation 


The Local Problem —The loc prollem | 


in 1ts broadest outlincs, mvy be brictly undic sted 
before proceedinz to discussitin detu)l liom 
the Arabian Sea on the Wcst to the confines 
ot Ney] 1118 2 wild and trout lous sev of the hi.h 
est mountains in the world Lhe thin valleys 
in these immense 1apzes are poorly populwed 
by hardy brive miltant mountain cts, 1 ndered 
the fiercer ind the more difficult by protessin,, 


lor almost | 


concerned 16 may be said that no frontier pro- 
blim exists, save the need for an economical 
ind constructive policy 


Towards Afghanistan —Far otherwise 18 


it with the scction of the frontier which stret- 


hes fiom Baluchistan te the confines of Nepal 
Ihit his for thre quarters of + century becn 
lc 26e1 Ut almost cc ts less muilitury opcrations, 
hi h hive constituted v dev wtating drain on 
he Indian cxehe yuer One pceks in vun for 
b clear and definite policy guiding the ictions 
[the ¢ ovcrnmcot of Indiv One crplinivion 
t these Inconsistcneics 18 found in thc evustence 
~ tuo schools of thought Once the trontier 
sith Af shinistin hid been delimited the 
» Idie1s nitulally yrs ed forthe armed occupa- 
ticn of the whol country rizht up to the con- 
fines of Afghinistin or at any rate for muihtary 
posts linked with good communications, which 
vould dominite the ccuntry But those who 
Loolid at policy not only trom the military 

andpoint were conscious of two considerations 

hey saw thit occupvtion up to the Afghan 
1ontiur onlv ment the shittmg of the frontier 
froblum farther North Instead of the differing 


the mirtial Voslem faith, accentuited by the tribes we should hive to meet the Afghan on 


nost bitt rianiticism But spirse a the popu 
lation is, 1 18 11 c\cess of the supporting powrr 
ot the country 


the position of the Highlands of Scotlind Until 


aiter the rcbellion ot 1740 the Li ~ish Govern 





Like mount unécrs in all parts 
of the world these br ive und fearless men havc 


daewen Lier 


ur boider line If Atghaniwtin were 1 strong, 
homcicncous State thit would be 3 matter of 
little vcccunt Bit cven under the iron rule 
Or Abdurriniman Ahan the Anurs writ ran but 


a hile. an tha. antham aanfman Af lta Daan 


AY WD Bs Wy NEDL LULU DUUUEIDSLUL, LU Tail 
tulle ghirmly the 4muirw is unable to control 
vhe orginisition of the tribil gatherings which 


ment of the day sought a permancnt remcdy | solved us in the /1kla Khel and Mohmand 
by opening for the warlike Highlandcrs a military expeditions during the Indian gecietaryship 
carecr in the funous Highlind regiments ana of thit arch pacifst lord Morley Nor did it 
in rendering military operations easier by the urble Hvbili Hah to deal effwtivelv with a 
construction of Wades road ‘Ihe High 1 ing ywunsthsovn Govemmorin Khost ‘The 
land problum haz distppeared so long fiom Afghan fo1os mclicd away under ti insport 
English politics thit 1ts pregnant lessons vr diiicultics when they were moved against 
little revliced but if the curious studen. wil] fhe rebellious Khostwalis andth Amur had to 
read again that brilliant novel by Netl Munro, make peace with his troublous vassals §‘Lhere 
“The Ncw Row, hewillappreciitewhat Wades fore the occupation of the frontir up to what 
work met for the Hizhlands of Scotland and is callud the Durand [1me, because 1t 13 the 
what lessonsit teiches those who tre called Jiue dumurcated by sir Mortimer Durand as the 
upon to fice in its loci aspect, the Indian British Plenipotentiary, would simply have 
frontier problum So far 1s the area with which |m int that in tim of trouble we should have 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies to deal with Atghainistin insterd of a tribe 
wore tried In biluchitim the genius ot Sir or two, and with th ir concilable tribesmen 
Robert Sandeman devised the method of enter long our difficult line of commumietions. 
ing into military occupation of the prineipul ! here was the tarther consideration that finan- 
points, and thence controlling the country curs weir of the sound bedi f that even 1f the 


At the sume tlme close engagements were entered 
into with the principal chirfs throuzh whom 
the tribesmen were kept im order Jhit policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan tronticr did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of Indu 
from the time when Sindeman set his mark on 
the land Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful Occasional tribal raids or nisings 
necessitated occasional mulitury operations 
and the Gomal Pass was involved in the 
general tiibal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by ga pete 
in 1919 But s ant broadly, ndeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which is embraced in that generic 
term. §o far a3 this section of the frontier is 


ei, the whole I'rontier up to the D 
that is to say up to the Afghan frontier; and the 


forward Policy Wis wise from the mulitary 
stindpoint 1¢ would involvc charges over an in- 
lehmite period grcatcrthan the Indian finances 
would bear ‘\Acr ovcron this section of the 

ronticr th position was cumplicatd by the 

\pansion cf Russia in ( ntril Asia The caskest 
pis , andthe pr es down which tor centuries 
irom the time of Al \anderthe Great invaders 
have swept from Pursia and Central Asia to 


foot the fat plains of Hindustin traverse this 


r gion, Thercforeit was dcemed essential to 
control 1f not to occupy thum, 1n the intcreste 
of the Imperial situation In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed betwecn the Forward 
~hool, which would have occupicd, or dominat- 
urand Line, 
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Close Border School,whioh would have us remain 


out of the difficult mountainous zone and mect 
the tribcsmen on the plains 1f they sallied forth 
The extrmce advocates of this school would 
cvcn have had usr turn to the linc ot the Indus 
The Two Policies— The result of this confhct 
of opinion was 1 scrics Of WaVCTIN Compromisc®, 
which likc WJ compronmnscs Was profoundly un 
satisf «tory W. pushed 1orward posts hure and 
there which irmtatcd the Iribcsmin and made 
them tcirful cf thar pnzcd imdc pendence 
without controlling thim ‘These advinecd 


posts Were IN Many Cascs adequately held ind | 
rarely were they lankcd with their supporting | 

sts by adequite mcans of communication | 
administrative : 


e preserved between our 
frontier, andthe Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Ind pendent Territory 12 which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government ¢ \ercised 
yurigdiction This was left entirely under the 
contro! of the {mbes who p: opled it, Now it has 
often been ashed why we did not follow the 
precedent of Baluchistan and ‘sandemanise ' 
the Independent Territory That is one of the 
perennial topics of Frontier discussions It fs 
however important to bear in mind that there 
were @s8ential differences between this 7one and 
Bajuchistan Sir Robert Sandeman found a 
strong tribal system existing in Biluchistan, and 
he was able to enter into direct engage 
ments with the tribal chiefs | There is no such 
tribal organisation in the Independent Tern 
tory the tribal chiefs, or maliks, exercise a 
very Precarious authonty, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the Voice 
ofthe young men of the tribe often has the eame 
influence,in time of excitement Perhaps more 
influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard 
The bittir fruit of this policy of compromise 
was reaped in 1897 when followmg a minor 
outbreak in the ‘Tochi Villey the gencri. 
untasin ss flamed into a rising which involved 
the whole of the North West Llionticr from the 
Gom.l to the borders of Nepal <A torce ove 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised t: 
deal with 11 «Even this lirge force owing tf: 
the immcnse difficulties of transportation wa 
unable effectively to deal with thc situation 
though peace ws made The emergency thu 
ereated synchroniad with the advent of Lorc 
Curzon as Viceroy He dealt withitin mastcr 
fulfashion In the first place, he separatec 
the frontier zone from the Government of thi 
Punjab, which had hitherto becn responsibl 
for rts administration and had organistd for 
the purpose a special force of lrontitr soldiers, 
known as the Punjab Irreguiar Frontier Force 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry it tl rough, in the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments The arca so separated was 
constituted mto a separate administrative 
sone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 

er Then Lord Curzon withdrew the advanc- 
miltitary posts and concentrated the Regular 
4n bases better linked with the main 
centres of Indla by roatls and railways. 

The advanced posts, and especially importang 


The Frontiers. 


‘aves ike the Tochi, the Kurram and the 
rhyber, were entri sted to the defence of local 
ollitia recruited from the tmbesmen them- 
elvis and officercd by British officers drawn 
Tom the ranks of the Indian Army Later 
t Was supplmented by a fine development 
olicy Lhe construction of the Uppir Swat 
anvil, afterwards dcveloped into the Swat 
anil (2 Irmgation) 1 d to such wm incri ase 
n cultivation that the trbismcon were given 
| Incans of livelihood ind wore invested with 
he mnasic chirm of valuable propurty ihe 
Trig ited 3 art of the I ronticr hab since been ont 
f the mest peac tul in the whole border line 
Lord Curzon’s Success —Judyid by «wry 


wonablc standwud the Curzon policy was 
necessful It did not wzivc us comph tc p ac 
hr were orcasionu punitive capt ditions 


lemandcd such as for instance the Zakhy Ah | 
nd Mohmand expeditions ind the Wazrs and 
2 partacul ir the truculc nt M ubsud Waairis nv fr 
caxd rudmz But m compirison wi*h what 
‘ad gone beicre it pave usaiclitrne peace It 
‘ndund throuzhout the Wai though thc Wazins 
mult up i heavy bill of offenecs wrich waited 
«ttl ment when Government were free from 
he imminse proceupations of the war It 
sroke down undcr thc strun of thc wanton 
nvasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
wcathcr of 1919 On kebruary 20th the Amir 
Habibullih Khan was agsassinited in his sleep 
near Jilalabad Although he docs not figure so 
promincntly m frontir history as his iron 
fathcr Abdurrahaman Khan he neverthc]¢s8 has 
high claims on the tavourable verdiet of Inst ory 
Nonc anticipated that any sucecrsorto Abdw- 
rahaman Khan could hold in thc Ieash of a smgle 
Staite the frutious timatical tmbeq who make 
uv the population of the Afghan kingdom ‘et 
this Habibullah did On occaston his attitude 
seemed to be eqinvoca] as when armed gather 
ings of the tribes cilled lishkars were prrmitted 
to. semble in Afehin tcrutory and to mvide 
the Indcpendcot Jerntory ciusing the /akki 
khe} and Mohmind expeditions But wo must 
not judge vu State ke Afgh wtan by Dmope tn 
standards the Amir had oftcn to bow before 
the fanatic il elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by cont ict 
with the British troops At the outset of the 
War he warned the Government that he might 
often have to dot hings which scemed unfiiend]y 
but they must trust him In truth, the position 
of the Amir when Turecy cntered on the war, 
wnd called Moslems everywhere to arms on the 
side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult 
he rectived lurkish German and Austrian 
missions 1n Kabul, from which British represent- 
atives were stillexcluded Buthe kept Afghini- 
stan out of the w 11, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Towers and their satellites his 
policy was Justified up to the hilt Indeed, 
his success was the cause of his assassination 
The itreconcilable clementg in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
to avert the settlement of ther account by the 
murder When he was dote to death, Ins 
brother, Nasrullah Khan was proclaimed Amur by 
the assassins But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascen 
ithe throne over the blood stained corpse of hig 
‘brother, A military movementin Kabul iteelf 
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brushed him aside and installed tho son of great administrators in the Twarist capital, 
Habibullah, Amanulla Khan, on the throne. wete not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
But Amanulla Khan soon found it was athorny SHorderland the score against Great Britain for 
hed on which he lay, and encouraged by the tho Crimcan War, and for what the Russians 
disorders in India which followed the passing thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
crime, set his troops in motion in April 25,1910, rcsult was a long and unsatisfactory gucrilla 
and preaching, a jehad promised his soldiery the cnutcrprise between tho hardicst spirits on both 
traditional loot of Hindustan. The Indian Army sides. accompanicd by periodic panics in the 
was at once set in motion, and as has always British Press each time the Russians movod 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was forward, which induced the coining, after the 
easily beaten. Dacca was seized, Jelalabad Russian occupation of Merv, of the generic 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the term ‘“‘Mervoysness.” This extcrnal force 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- nvolved the Government of India in the humi- 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 tragic destruction of ‘the retiring Indian force 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern- tetween Kabuland Jelalabad, slightly relieved 
ment in Afghanistan, but it is quite another by the hcroic defence of Jclalabad and the 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
Government of India wisely held their hand, draw the punitive army until he had set his 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
was signed or the 8th August 1919. Bala Hissar fortress. It involved us in the 
But an untoward effect of this wanton war second Afghan War of 1878, which left the baff- 
was to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the ling problem of no stable government in Afghani- 
Khyber ablaze. With one or two exceptions, stan. There was a gleam of light when Adbur- 
the Tribal Militia could not stand the strain of Tahaman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either tclieve us of our perplexitics, proved himsclf 
melted away or joined the rising. This has often a Strong and capable ruler. if one ruthIc8s in his 
been described as the failure of the Curzon Methods. But in the early eighties the two 
licy, which was based on the tribal militia, States were on the verge of war over a squabble 
ut there is another aspect to this issue, which for the posscssion of Penjdeh, and then men 
was set outin a series of brilliant articles which began to think a little more clearly. There 
Mr, Arthur Moore, its special correspondent, began a series of boundary dclimitations and 
contributed to The Times. He pointed out that &greements which clarified the situation, without 
the nulitia was meant to be a military pollce however finally scttling it. The old controversy 
force. The lapse of time, and forgetfulness broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia Burlat monk, Dorjicff, during Lord Curzon’s 
into an imitation of the regular army. The viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
Militia was meant to be a police. When the that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
war broke out its units were treated as a covering expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
force behind which the Regular Army mobilised. 80 long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
This ig a role which it was never intended they persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
should serve ; exposed to a strain which they not until the conclusion of the Anglo-Russian 
should never have been called upon to discharge agreement of1907 that the two countrics arrived 
bear, they crumpled under it. If this reasoning at a stage Jong sought by those who looked 
is correct—and a strong case can be marshalled beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
in support of it—then what has been called the Agrecinent were Lord Grey, the Foreign Sccre- 
failure of the Curzon policy arose from the tary, and Lord Hardinge, formerly British 
misconception and misdirection of that policy, Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been desir- 
Russia and the Frontier.—On the other cd by their predecessors, whose cfforts were 
hand, if it be admitted that the Curzon policy rendered nugatory by the intransigent attitude 
Was sound, and that its success was marked—a ‘of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
proposition with which we are in general agree- until Russin was chastened on the battlefields 
ment—it can also be claimed that the (Curzon of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared &s a 
policy owed no small measure of its succesy to sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
extraneous events. The greatest externa] that an atmosphere was created favourable 
force in moulding Indian fronticr policy was to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
the long struggle with Russia. For nearly embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
three quarters of a century a veiled warfare many unsatisfactory fcatyres in the Agreement, 
tor predominance in Asla was waged between especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
Great Britain and Russia. There are few pages, bad to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
in British foreign policy less attractive to the | of Persians in the War. But again taking long 
student of Imperial affairs. Russia was con- | vicws, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same ' broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
conditions as those which faced England in‘ tries, which put an end to the period of excur- 
India when the course of events converted the sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War. 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- Hencctorward Russia ceased to be a material 
ation into a governing body. The decaying factor in the Indian Frontier Problem, with 
khanates of Central Asia were impossible neigh- the exception of a brief period when the Red 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, Anny was trottcd out as another bogey. 
and with neighbours who would not let her Lord Kitchener’s work.—It is a stran 
alone, Russia had to advance. True the adven- coincidence tbat the Russian menace sho 
turous spirits in her armies, and some of the |have paled just when we were most fitted to 
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deal with it Although tor nc wly thro gencr 
ations the idca of wu with Russia had wuwaye 
been in the mindg ot the diucctors of the Indiin 
Army it is a plain truth that there wis no 
organisation d finitely dcsign d tod ulwith it 
it 18 slmost truc to say ther was no plin ot 
campaign We have authouty o: iss rting 
that when hostalities sc incd incvit le over the 
Ponjdch cdent ofhc ts namcd for hizh command 
could cxtrut from army Hc idguartas no 
clout ide t how they wore to proc cd Lh tcrces 
in Indi. were scathircd in unelated canton 
mcots they were trequntly maintain d as 
locu tioops, with the in vitabl = deficr notcs 
of local troops Lord Aitchcne: chin,¢d 2] that 
Unde: Our engagements with Af.hunstin 


we wer committid to the amid support ot. 
that State if, in the cvent of hostiliias with’ 
Russia, shc dcmandcd om ud It was gn mily: 


assumcd thit the line on which out tioops 
would he post d was that irom Kabul to Ghani 
lord khitchene: rvorgints dth Indium Atmy In 
eight Divisions (ach onc ot which would | fit 
to take the fold as 4% coh sive unit 1 wing 
in eawntonments a suftiicney ot troops fot 
untcrnal dctince, on th order to mobilise 
these Divisions were echcloned 80 15 to move 
forward in rot ition to om great advances bases 
Quctta on the West, for bh indahir ind Ghizni, 
and Pushawir in the north tor the support 
oikabul Agun adisticssinziewturcin British 
policy has been ovcr and over again to assum 
immense responsibilitics, without iny ele 1 ide. 
how they were to be dcfinded iu wm emergency 
indecd often without any 1dc4 of miking th m 
good in a c1isis Lord Kitchen: would live 
none of this sloppy thinking When thc Anjlo 
liusslin Agreement was under considcrition 
he fixed the line of our definite turmtor.l 1¢ 
sponsibilitacs iw the lme he was pirpared to 
dctcnd at all hazards by umcd force, the lant 
from Ghazik to Bunder Abbis Lhit linc had 
one notable defect , 16 it outside ont zone in 
the Persian Gulf thc Clarence Struts, which 
owing to the shelter they can afford to a 
considerable flect in a& possible theatre at 
war almost distitut. of good harbou1y con 
stitutc, according to goud naval wuthority, the 
naval key to the Persian Gul wcvcrthcless 
the decision of Jord [kitchcicr formed 2 not 
able landmark in British policy—the rm fusal to 
acct pt territorial reusponsibilitics which we were 
not prpard to defcnd 

Another Bogey.—tIn the cold fit following 
the tconomi. depicssion which incvitably set 
in after the signing of the Ireaty ot Versailles 
and th passing uf the vely ti mpol uy industual 
boom, thc British Kmpire way urgcd to cower 
betore the spectre of Immense armics of Iusslan 
Bolshevists destroying what mmaimd of 
Huropean and Asiatic cvilisition An cmotional 
Prime Minster, sought to stampede Lurope into 
economic icco\uy along hncs which were 
neither practicablL nor cven  icasoned 
excited publists tried to wake our ficsh 
creep by conjurimg ap sniods§ of hordes 
of Kid Kussiins swecpmg over Lastern Durope 
and Pcrsi, «vcu to th plas of Hindu 
stan, 10 search of the food waich their own 
countty could not supply Journalists who 
ought to have known better having sucn a tew 
picked reguments manoeuvie in Moscow, imogin- 
ed that the whole of the Russian Army was 
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'orginised dulled and equipped on this new 


model But others, remembering N vpoleons, 
maxim that an army marches on its belly, 
rfused to be fught ned Having rgaid to 
the semi paralysis of the Bussim railwvys, 
which dimimshid in cffice acy with unnupcded 
egulunty atta. the Revolution thcy did not 
buleve that these troops cvcn if trac” and 
cquippcd could be muched to any distant 
sccm of war Lhcy ugued thit a itcw prked 
rguncnts muntamn d 12 the capitu for the 
purpose of ovcrawing the yopulicc, did not 
constitutc 4 modern umy in wy scase of the 
term) = Wloreovcr, hiving wgird to the mist- 
ible e\lubition cf th hussain arms in tho 
wir with Poland and im puticular the minner 
im which the Indiin troop® scattercd Bolshevist 
battalions Iiky chift in the fighting 10 Ccntial 
Asia during the last year of the wal, they 
telt convince d that whilst the Bolshcvist srmed 
forecs might be effective against the loose 
bittiuions of Koltchak and Denntkin ind 
Wrang ], scittcrcd ovcr an un nding front, 
thc y would never mike vstind agaist discipline 
cd troops op 1uting with all the se. ntific pita- 
ph rnalivofwirin my mor limited zone But 
th s opmions though strongly held were for 
onz only opmons Inthe ely part of 1923 
bower. The Lames publishcd 1 seus of articles 
on mod rn Russia stimp d with the unpriss of 
hizh wuthority andintimite knowledge lu which 
the wrt 1 det mm dctul with the organis ition 
ind stitt of the Russian umics and we 
shall now indicitc the g neru tcnour of his 
conclus!¢ 1s 

The Red Armies —Accoidinztothiscmiment 
autho 16, the Rcd Army his bun rduecd to 
sticn,th of sta hundred thous ind on 2 dcevision 
1 uhcd vt 2 conference of military comm ind Ts 
hold in Moscow in May 1922 Lhis con renee 
worked out + remarkably sunple and efficient 
Torg wWisition scheme which facilitates mobi- 
lisatten plans, reduccs the administrative 
na hinrzy mere wes the proportion of artillcry 
and machme guns and purifics the corrupt 
suptly scrvice This reorgvnisition which 
will plc itly incrvase the efficiency of the army, 
is bel 1g 1ushed through with much cnergy and 
vility Lhe eds arc devoting much attention 
40 cially being convinced that cavalry will 
plvy ¥ gicat role in the neat war with Loland 
Lhe cavalry 18 the most cficlcnt part of the 
cd Army, and its officlency hos been In- 
creascd by chang s enhancing its fire power 
and mobility, by the rduction of im pedimenta 
ind by an increasc in the number of machine 
guns She Keds have now fitten cavalry divi= 
sions and scvin indepndent cavalry brigadcs, 
each brigade having ucarly three thousand men, 
with four guns and forty cight light machine 
guns Thc cavalry is supposed to be rcady for 
aclion Within twcnty four hours atter mobilisa- 
tion Tho troops arc bemg slowly armcd with 
a rmaikably ight and efhcient machine gun, 
called the Ledcroy Shey have a new specics 
of lank capable of going by railway or across 
country Agas and anti gas service has been 
cliborituly organised = But here, as in other 
iespccts, the Bolshevists are handicapped by 
thc absnce of technical matcrial, and suspicion 
of foruign spies has prevented them {from 
cmploying German experts. Tho core of the 
Army 18 made up of what are calicd the “Chon 
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troops all trusted Communists rccrmtcd term 
tonally, but as they are meant to protcuct the 
Bolshevist administration from internal encmics, 
they need not be treated seriously as part of the 
striking power of Bolshevist Russia becaust 
they could nevir be withdrawn from guarding 
the administrative headquarters the final 
conclusions of tlus able writer are that the Soviet 
can summon innumerable soldiers from out 
the Russian vastness, but cannot aim them, 
and his now only twinty milion gold roubks 
In Its triasury All the grevt schumes which 
the Red War Ofhce has in its pigcon holes ire 
not worth the paper thiv are written upon. 
One grtcat scheme relatis to the throwing of 
hordes of cavalry into Poland and Rum uua 
n the expectation that the (ommunists m those 
countries will Jom the mvaders, but thc Inst 
Polish war showed that this is based on a nis 
apprhension Morcover, thc bad state of the 
railways would prevent a rapid mobilisation 
If this 1s true, as there 18 very reason to bel ve 
thit 16 is truc of the Border Stat 5 of Russa, 
rulativcly close to the Soviet military ccntrs, 
and scrwd by the best stritegyu railways bow 
Much more true 1s it of distant zoncs like Persia, 
Cential Asia and the Indiin RBorderlind, 111 
servid with means of communicition produ 
cing nothing with which to iced ind cquip 
armics, and 1n Central Asi. at any rite mopld 
by racs hild mm subjection by armed force ? 
We claim with all the weight of evidence 
to support us thit vo tar 15 Tussi ls con 
cerned the cvtcrnil element in fronticr policy 
has disappcarcd for so far ulead ag we can ste 

German Influence —Lut as niture whois 
& Vacuum 80 in thc case of Stit » border d bv 
higher civilisations no sooner does onc strong 
influence recede thin some other takes its 
place Jong bcfoie the signing of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement the shadow of the Geiman 


munace had bc gun to appear on the houzon | 





t8t 


when thcir cndea\our to «cure British co operas 
tion in the entirpmse failud, aud when the 
Rec volution in Turkey which sct the Committee 
of Union and Progrcssin power entailed a 
tempo1ary imtcurruption of thar influence at 
Constantmople, the Germans pressed forward 
vith th iw enterprise ‘They pushed the Anatolian 
rulw vys sarc wt is Bourzulu, and constructed 
1 line northwirds ircm Baghdid to S mara 
Ihe y sent 1 mi49 on to explore the potentialities 

{th port of howcit in the Persian Gulf and 
s tthe Jurksin motion to suboidinate the Shakh 
(f howut to direct Turkish sovercignty, with 
anon inal v1 w to cAtcndm, thcBaghdad riulway 
f m Basiato Kowutt, or the vicmity of Kowct 
at thc decp waiter inl t bchind Bubian Island 
Ihey commence d the most difficult part of 
the work in pureing the Amanus and Taurus 
ling » by a serio of tunnels, and lad tho rails 
.01 the other side of the mountains atiogs the 
Luphrifes to Rasal 4in B hind this rail- 
wiry a(tivity stood v grandiose policy, which 18 
mdieitcd in whit beame known in (cermany 
t+ BBDbB’—Bulhn, Byzintium, Baghdad 
Ihoughout thc yrogrss of these schemcs, 
which did not stop short of Baghdid, but were 
directel through 1 pot in the Pcrsian Gulf, 
it Indi the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co operition of Great Britain 1f thcy could 
do so on their own tims that 1s to say without 
iffccting the «nteirprise ag a dominant German 
viv nture Shortly hcfor. the commenccment 
of the wir the protracted negotivtions with 
london which hid this end in view ended a 
ld finite agreement botween the two Powurs 
Under this cgrement the Gulf section of the 
‘hin Was to have becn British and the other 
fortion Germin Butthis agrecment which 
had not becn signed became waste paper with 
the outbrc 1k of the wir and the German plans 
Vamehtdin thin ur with the compete defeat 
Gi Turkey ind Germiny  Neverthelcss the rail- 





Umitative, not creatave in this as in most other | s +¥ did not stand still during the war Gcrmany 
activities, the Gcrmans adapted thir methods , made immcnse cfforts to complete the difficult 
from the pcnetration by railway which was so tunnel sections ind the work was substantially 
marked 4 fcature of Russian e\pinsion in Man fintshed whcn the Armistice was signed 

churia brought to an end by thu disistrous The Significance of the Baghdad Railway. 
issuc Of the war with Japan The seeds ot thc Ihe rval significince of the Baghdad Railway 
German effort wore sown whin the Kaiscr | \as little appreciated in Great Buta It was 
extinding the hand of Chnstian fellowship to const ntly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamed, at atime would shortciremt the traditional British 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Kurope domianu by sca and absorb the passenger 


for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rathcr one of the massacres of 
Armenians made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople His theatneal tour through 
Palestine which was genctrally treatcd m Lurop 
as an cdhibition of opera bouffe scon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by German interests ot the 
principal railways in Anatolia Jater it fructi 
hed more effectively in the Bazhdid Railway 
concession, under which German interests a curcd 
the right of extending the Anatolmn lines 
from the port of Haidar and Pasha, opposite 
couerantioa pS, to a port in the Persian Gulf 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-hold in the Penian Gulf by any power— 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
In view--would bo regarded as an unfriendlv 
act There followed a replica ot the puriod of 
alarums and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia, Undaunted, even 


and goods traffic ticm the Last This idea could 
cnly be noumshcd by those completely ignorant 
of the conditicns of the Indian ssenger 
8 rvicc ind the essentials of a compet tive route 
for the carriage of merchandise The rush of 
passcngir trafic from India is from Apnml to 
Tun in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and the r turn traffic is chiefly concentrat- 
cli October and November irom April to 
Junc the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling To 
imagine that the prsscngcr traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
wcll as fairly expeditions se+ route from Bombay 
to M wrecilles and thence by the casiest railway 
trivellng outside the British Isles to Boulogne 
and J ondon, for such a land route was an am 

chimers The Bighdad route would have in- 
volved & sca Voyage from Bombay or Karachi 


to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the 
burg plains of Mesopotamia Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pagha, then across the Straits t 
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enol and finally right across T urope 
to a North port This would in any circum- 


stances have been a costly freak jonrney in 
comparison with the sea route ‘Ihen as for 
the commercial aspect of the line the natural 

of the Middle Last is Basra ‘lhe sea 
reight from England or Germany to Basra, 
is about one pound sterling a ton before the 
war it was often down to fifteen shillings ‘Lhe 
freight from Basra to Baghdad was from thirty 
sahil ings to two pounds a ton To inagine 
again that merchandise would desert this route 
fora land and sea route, which would have 
involved a double break of bulk at Constantinople 
and Haidar Pasha 18 again a chimera 
freight charges could not have been less than 
fifteen to twenty pounds a ton 


As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Ra:lwav was strategic It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan: 


tinople~-and that Power the Teutons were resolv 
ed should be Germany—complete master of Asia 
Minor and The Middle East and the route selec- 
ted, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres 
As a commercial line, the Railway, 1f completed 
would have served three zones The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta The 
eastern rone at Basra The Germans it 18 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which Deng them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta They began to inaugurate 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg America corporation 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Guif through the German house of Wonkhaus 
We doubt if the Germans were ever serious 
In ther alleged designs on Koweit which 
coukl never have borne a more definite 
telation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from thur real 
objective, Basra which 1s destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and na ural 
es to be the great port of Ihe Middle 
These considerations have no more than 
an academic value now Germany has been 
defeated Ine Turks, now they are emerzing 
from an isolated military despotism based on 
ora, are confronted with the iminense 
em of re building their bankrupt State, 
ved of the most intelligent section of the 
old population—the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion—are a very uncertain 
factor Tho compietion of the through Ime 
isindefinitely postponed But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated 
are many and grea , the ultimate construction 
of the through fine 1s only a matter of time 
80 we have placed these authoritative charac 
terist cs on record for the guidance of opimion 
when the project of the through route 1s revived, 
as it mast be 
Tarkey and the Froatier.—The position 
a Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable a aoa an itself, and never 
assumed any signi 
couner of Germany, when she passed under the 
tatelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
@arlng the war. Although se long established 


nce, save as the aant. 
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in Mesopotamia Turkey was not vers firmly 
“ated in that country the Arabs tolerated 
| Yather than acccpted Turkish rule so long as 
they were Substantially left alone and the 
administration it 18 understood nover paid 
its way For a brief period Midhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia and «ter th 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Prsha 
became a power in the lind But speahing 
broadly lurkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because 1f was no ones interest even that of 
the Arab to turn her out When however 
Germany developed her BBB” policy lIurkev 
was used as a stalking horse Sho moved a 


he small force to the Peninsula of Al Katr in order 


to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein and tried 
ta convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed over the Sheikh of howeit 
into a de facto suzcrainty cxrercised by military 
force These efforts faded before the vigorous 
action of the British Government which con- 
(luded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al hatr 
was always very precarious On the outbreak 
of the war however the situation change. 
When the sound and carefully executed ex- 
pedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed into the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de main whith’ very 
inadequate forces and still more inadequate 
transport we found ourselvesinvols ed in military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character These were completely successful 
with General Maudes occupation of Baghdad 
Aftcr the Russian debucle we found ourselves 
involved in a ncw front whuch strctchcd from 
the Luphrats to thc wildcst part of (Central 
Asia producing military ¢xploits of an almost 
que character but caecreming little influcna 
on the war ihcy were brought to an cnd by 
pressure not on cxtensive wings but at the 
heart of Lurkish Power in Palestine whirc J ord 
Allnby peattcred the Turks ke chaff Lut 
the aftermath of the war left usm an inde finite 
position in Mcsopotamia with indcfmite fron- 
ters This enabked th Lurks if they were 
so dispoxd to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare in the Mosul /one and by stirring up 
the Kurds who are thc Ishmaclitis of Asia 
Ninor ‘Lhe sigmng of the Ircaty of Laus inne 
in 1923 and its subsequent ratification by tho 
Turkish National Assembly prompe to remove 
these dithcultss Lhe Turks rccoznisd that the 
Arab statcs wort outside th ir zone of admini- 
tration and the boundari«s between Jurkcy 
and the Arab administration s(t up in Meso 
potamia under hing Leisul wer lett to be 
determined by the League of Nations Lh ru 
from Turkey, we have rcason {o hope, will cease 
to be a factor in Indian frontur policy 
France and the Frontier —lf we touch 
for a fuw sentences on the position of Liance 
on the frontiers of India it 15 not because they 
‘ave any present day significance Lut in oider 
to complete this brief survey of the waximg and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontiur 
poluy Itis driicust to find any sound pol cy 
behind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
station at Maskat,in the Persian Gulf, and her 
long opposition tc the meeps ncvesaey to extir- 
ae e slave trade, hold m check the 
‘}mmense traffic in arms which was equipping 
i all the tribesmen on our North-West “er 


with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
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ammunition ‘We can find no more definite world changes were taking place others weroin 
purpose in it than a general pin pricking policy progress which powerfully influence the difficul- 
& desire to play the part of Russia aud perhaps ties of the artuation The tmbesman was always 
a source of annoyance to Great Britin which an opponent to be respected Brave hardy, 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of fanatical he has always been a first class 
eonsiderab e cessions tn West Afiica parti uarly fighting man Knowing every inch of the 
in the neimhbourhood cf Gambia as the price mbhospitable country 1n which punitive opera- 
of alstenton These emlanmassments were tions must of necessity take place he has hung 
slowly removed cre by one aftcr the conc'usion on our rearguards and given them an infimty 
of the An.lo Trench Jntente Jar otherwis of trouble Even when armed with a jezal, 
wasitinthe Jast = Lhe consolid ition of French and when every cartmdge had to be husbanded 
authority m French Indo China was the prelude with jealous care the tmbesman was a respectable 
to desieny for the expansion of this authority antagonist New the tribesmen are every: 
at the ¢apcnse of Siam anc to find compensation where armed with magazine rifies, esther 


there for the \¢ led British prote torate of Ef gy pt 
There had culher tcen muttemngs m Burm. 
We werc cstablishcd in Tower Burma in the 


umported through the Persian Gulf when gun- 
runping was a thriving occupation stolen from 
British magazines or secured fiom Rusuan 


thnties wnd in the cghties the foolish wd and Afghan sources They have an abundant 
tyrummecal King -heckiw in Upper Burma supply of ammunition Considerable numbers 
lecame an impossible nei.htour and ambitious of the fighting men have been trained in the 
Trconchmen wre pet were to fanning hia ranks ofthe Indian Army either as Regulars in 
opposition to the Biitish However if any the Pathan regiments or else in the tmbal 
ho} cs were entertvned of extending the Asiatic militias We found this to our cost in the 
possessions of Fran cin this direction they were «vents following the Afghin War of 1919 The 
dissipate l Fy the Sc ond Burmese Wir and the Af,hin regulir army was of littie account The 
firm establishment of Bi tish roe Fir othcr tribesmen who 1ose at the call of the jihad, 
wise wisit on the onfines of Siam = It was the especially in Wazinstan were of great account 
fiiel purpose of British policy to preserse hey gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
fam 15 1 buficr stile Icefween Burma then a have ever had on the Irontier , their marhsman- 
rogular Province of the Indian Mmpire and ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
Tiench Indo China-~ = Lhis pol cy was defimttls perienced soldiers as admirable The tnbal 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam muiliia the keystone of the Curzon system, 
Matters appioa hed a (rsis im 1894, and we had for all practical purposes disappeared , 
were within measurable distance of a situation what was to take its place? 

whith might hive cnded in open war between immediately following the Afghan War the 
the two States But win the case of Lenjdch frontier positions were garmsoned by regular 
and later when Miyor Marchand marche! troops but this was only a temporary measure 
across Africa to Lashoda the imminence of It may be said thit the crux of the situation 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask wasin Waziristan ‘his sector of the Frontier 
the mselven what they might be going to fight has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
vbout dhe; iound there was nothing ewentil because of the intractable character of the peaple 
and an azrcement was negotiated between the Besides possessing a bolt hole mto Afghani 
two Powers which sccured the independence and = they had in the past evaded effective punishment, 
mtesriivy of Siam. = fhat agreement has been In view of the one disappearance of the 


consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
Sramitself underits own indcpendent sovereign 
who 19 imjued with a trong friendship tor 
(aeu Britain winist af the same time main 
{amimg good relations with Lrench neigh ours 
The New Frontier Problem ‘he whole 
purpose of this Lricf sketch has been to show 
that for three zeneritions—most aspure Il) synce 
the events lendinz to fhe Afchin War of 1855 — 
the Indian fronticr 
locul problem It 
external influences—in the mun the long struggle 
between Greab Britain and Russa for a bret 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant postion m the Jast through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of ] rance and lurkey 
Ail these external influences have disappeired 
‘here 18 no such prospect of thew revival ap 
yustified us in taking the minto considcration in 
the measures which are forced on the Govern 
ments responsible The Indian frontier question 
has therefore developed from an Imperiai into a 
local questioi—a condition on which we must 
lay fast hold, bocause people are tenacious of old 
uleas, especially when they are nearly a century 
old, and no proper understanding of the present 
on 18 possible, unless our consideration of it 

a governed by this essential fact, that the fron- 
trer question 1s purely local, But whilat these 


e\ternal menace and the consequent lapsing of 
any necesuty to preserve open lines of commun:- 
cation whith would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan now formally recogmsed 
inthe Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
state there were many who urged the desirability 
of complcte withdrawal even to the line of the 
Indus This extreme school gamed little 
support Our position in Quetta on the one side 


roblem has never been a|and Peshawar on the other 1s fully consolida- 
15 heen domimated by'ted and no good case can be made out fay 


withdrawing from it On the other hand 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tmbe men severely alone from the Goma 
to the hurram and dealing with them if they 
emcrged from their fastnesses The militar 
st indpoint was that the Waziris are absolute) 
intra(table that xt was unfair to impose o7 
troops the frequent necessity of punitiv 
operations in wost arduous conditions, an 
that the only solution of the question was th 
occupation of dominant points in Wasinstar 
as far north as Laddha and linking these post 
with our nulitary bases, and particular wit 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, b 
good motor roads 

This controversy has not ended yet, indee 
one feels inclined to say that it never will en; 
It has resulted in a typically British compromis 
The presené policy been aptly describe 
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as the “ half forward” policy ‘lhere has been, khassadars The difference between the kassa - 
no withdrawal in the : ordinary sense; dars and the old tribal mihtia is material. 
of the term, but the limits of the !he Militia were armed and equipped by the 
Waziristan occupation have Leen fixed at | Indian military authorities , 1f they disappeared 
Ramzak, not at Laddha the network they took their arms and ammunition with 
of consequential roads is bung yushcd forward lthem and constituted a powerful reinforcement 
The Indian rail hvad which tor so long termina |The khassadars bmng their own nifles with 
ted at Jamrud at the southern entrance them, and thereforeifthey desert they do not 
to the Khyber Jays 1s now bein, evtended to constitute any reinforcement to those in arms 
Landi kota! and the frontier butween India aZainst us Many of these khassadars have 
and Afghanistan She icgular troops re) uready done good work in the punishment of 


beng withdrawn, and ther place taken by ' tribal raids 


1—THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be secD 
that the kevnote of this discussion of Indi. 
frontier policy 18 that the «xtcrnal mm enact 
has disappearcd, and that 1t 1 now a purcly 
local quistion No part of the fiontier 15 mort 
powertully influenced by this considcrition 
than the Persian Gulf Our first 1ppeuimce 
in the Gulf wis in connection with thc long 
struggl. for supremacy with the Portuguese 
the Lrnch andth Dutch who Jiid estat lishid 
trading stations thu, with the cyture and 
destructiun of the grat entrcpot which the 
Portugues had catablished at Orinuz the suy er 
cession of the land by the sta route and the 
appearanc. of anarchy in th interior fhe 
Importance of the Gulf declined ‘he Indiiw 
Government remained there primarily to pr se1 Ve 
the peac. This work it quietly and cfhcientls 
performed Piracy was stamped out the 
frucial Chiefs, who eccupy the Pirate Coast 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Royal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
egulated the extcrnal affairs of the Arab rulers 
mm the Arab corst In return for these seivices 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages 
Che waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
yavigation of the ships of all nations and 
hough Great Britain could have made any 
‘arritorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
yoasession of only the tiny station of Bassidu 
Left to herself Great Bntain desired no other 
policy but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
yas involved im lTZuropean affairs lrance 
ought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa 
rear Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
he British 
rade and to check the immense triffic in arms 


vhich was equipping the tribes on our land | 
rontier with weapons of precision and quantities ; 
f ammunition All causes of difference were. 


radnally removed 
he Anglo French Entente 


Government to stamp out the slave - 


by agreements following : 
Russia sent one 2 naval base or of a fortified portin the Persian 


bc st port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
*crminus of the Baghdad Railway tl urther 
to consolidate her interests, orto stake out a 
(lum Germany sent the heavily subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-Amenica linc to the Gulf, 
Where they comported themsclves as the in- 
stimmtnts of Imperial policy rather than as 
Inoffensive merchantmen She also strove, 
through the agcney ot the firm of Wonkhaus to 
wquire & territcrial footing on the island of 
shirgth these crvents stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
aters of the Gulf 


Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
influcnces were taken dumng the vigorous \ice- 
1)valty of Lord Curzon who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of 1ts featuresin his Monumen- 
tal work on Persia He appomted the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished several new consulates, and was ins 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports The British Government 
Uso took wirm They were fortified in their 
sfand aginst foreign mtrigue by the opinion 
of a wuter of unchallenged authonty The 
Amcrican Naval writcr, the late Admiral Mahan, 
jlaced on record his view that Concession 
in the P rsian Gulf whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local comMuncreial interests which now underlie 
politicil and military control will imperil 
Great Bntains naval ition in the Farther 
East, her political position in India her com- 
mercial interests in both and the Imperial tie 
be twecn herself and Australasia The Impenal 
standpoint, endoiscd by both Partics in the 
State, was sct out bv Iord Iansdowne in 
words of great imnport— We(ze, His Majestys 
Government) should regard the establishment of 


fher finest cruisers to ‘ show the flag” in| Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
he Gulf, and established consular posts where | to Bntish inti rests which we should certainly 


here were no interests of preserve 


She was | resist with all the means at our disposal 


rhe 


redited with the intention of occupying a/| negative measures following these declarations 
arm water port, and in particular with casting | were followed by a constructive policy when the 
ovetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the | oil fleldsin the Bakhtiar: country, with a great 
luif, Bunder Abbas This menace dcclined | refinery were developed by the Anglo Persian 
fter the signing of the Anglo Bussian Agreement,! Oil Compiny in which the Bntish Government 


nd ale ppesred with the collapse of Russian | 
ower fo. Then Turkey, | 


wing the Revolution 
ther acting for herself, or as the avant courver 
{ Germany, under whose domination she had 
assed, bogan to stir She threaaten:d the 
xoikh of Bahrela by the armed occupation 
the p-ninaula of Al Katr, and moved troops 
enforce her sussrainty over Kowoit, the 


has a large financial stake But with the dis. 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
pohcy, as set outin the introduction to this 
section, the polities of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, untilthey are now more than 
Topod--a local question, mainly a. question ‘ef 
oped—a question, m aq 

police. They are therefore get out more briefly 


— 


Map of the Perstan Gulf. 
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as the ‘ half forward” policy ‘There has been 
no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limits of the 
Waziristan occupation have been fiacd at 
Ramzak, not at Jaddha ‘he network 
of consequential roads 18 being, pushed forward 
The Indian rail head ~which for so long termina 

at Jamrud at the ».uthern entrance 
to the Khyber } ass 1s now bem, extended to 
Landi kotal and the fronticr tctween India 
and <Afghamstan Jhe regular troops ire 
bemg withdrawn, and their place taken by 


The Frontiers—Persian Gulf. 


khassadars The difference between the kassa - 


idars and the old tmbal militia is material 


(he Militia were armed and equipped by the 
Indian military authonties , if they disappeared 
they took their arms and ammunition with 
them and constituted a powerful reinforcement 
[he khassadars bring ther own nifles with 
them, and thereforeifthey desert they do not 
cunstitute any reinforcement to those im arms 
against us Many of these khassadars have 
iJready done good work in the pumshment of 
t ibal raids 


I—THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Irom what has gone before 1t will be scep 
that the kevnotc of this discussion of Indiiw 
frontier policy 18 that the «xtcrna] menacct 
has disappearcd and that 1t 1 now a purcly 
local question No part of the tionticr 1s mote 
powerfully influenccd by tins considcration 
than the Persiin Gulf Our first apy carince 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggl. for supremacy with the Portuguese 
the Lrnuch andth Dutch who had estat lishcd 
trading stitions thre, with the citure and 
destruction of the grewt entri pot wm h the 
Portugues had cstabhshed 1t O1muz the super 
cession of the land by the sea route and the 
appearance of anarchy in thc intenor the 
importance of the Gulf dcuclined ‘The Jndiin 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace This work it quietly and efhicicntls 
performed Piracy was stamped out the 
Trucial Chiefs who eccupy the Pirate Coast 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Boy1l 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the extcrnal affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coist In rcturn for these se1vices 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations and 
though Great Bntain could have mad any 
territonal acquisitions she pleased she retained 
presen of only thc tiny station of Bassidu 

ft to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in Luropean affairs lrance 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
fronticr with weapons of precision and quantities 
 etnatiy ea oe oe of pont ae pe were 

y remo y agreements following 
me Anglo French Entente Russia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to “show the flag” in 
she Gulf, and established consular posts where 
here were no intercats of preserve She was 


‘redited with the intention of occupying a. 
varm water port, andin particular with casting | 


ovetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 


Wulf, Bunder Abbas This menace declined | 


fter the signing of the Anglo-Bussian 4 greement 
ind disappeared with the collapse of Russian 
swerfollowing the Revolution Then Turkey, 
ither acting for herself, or as the avant courzer 
f Gormany, unljer whose domination she had 
assed, bogan to stir Sho threatensd the 
heikh of Bshrela by the armed ooccapation 
{ the p-ninaula of Al Katr, ani moved troops 
genfores her susaralnty over Koweit, the 


hest port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
* rminus of the Baghdad Railway Lurther 
to consolidate her intercsts orto stake out a 
(lim Germany sent the heavily subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-America linc to the Gulf, 
Where they comported themselves as the in- 
trumints of Imperial policy rather than as 
offensive mezchantmen Shc also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkh ws to 
quire % territorial footing on the i land of 
Shaigth these evcnts stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
vaters of the Gulf 


Counter Measures. 

The first effective stops to counter these 
influences were tvken during the vigorous vice- 
1oyalty of Lord Curzon who visited the Qulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its fevturesin his monumen- 
tal work on Persia He appomted the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished sevcral new consulates, and was 1ns- 
tiumental in improving the sca communications 
with the Gulf ports The British Government 
ilso took alarm They were fortified in their 
ind i:gainst foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of 1 writer of unchallenged authonty The 
Americin N ial writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that Concession 
in the Persian Gulf whcther by formal anange- 
mcnt (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial intcrests which now underlie 
politieldl and military control will imperil 
Great Bntains n1val position in the Farther 
East, her pohticil position in India her com- 
mercial interests in both and the Impcnial tie 
b twecn herself and Australasin § The Imperial 
standpoint, endoiscd by both Puirtics in the 
State, was set out by Iord Lansdowne in 
words of gnatimport— We(re, His Majesty s 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified portin the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to Bntish interests which wc should certainly 
resist with alithe means at our disposal ’ The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oll flelds in the Bakhtiar: country, with a great 
refinery were developed by the Anglo Persian 
Oil Compiny in which the Bntish Government 
has a large financial stake But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set outin the mtroduction to this 
section, the polities of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, untilthey are now more than 
they were before these external inflaences deve- 
loped—a local question, mainly a question of 
police, They are therefore get oud more briefly 
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Map of the Perstan Gulf. 
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then in earlier editions of the Indian Ycur Book, 
and those who desire a compl te nirative arc 
referred to The Indian \ear Book fa 
1928, pp. 178 183 


Maskat. 


Maskat, which 1s reached in bout fcrty 
eight hours from Kurachi, 1s outsidt the Persian 
Gulf proper It lies three hundred males south 
of Cape Musandim, which 1s the real entrance 
to the Gulf, but its natural ptrungth and his 
torical prestige combine to makc it insepar 
able trom the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimatcly associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar wa» separatcd from it by 
ugreement, and the Persians succe.dcd in 
establishing their authority over the possc ssions 
on the eastern shore. 

The r lations ktwecn Britian and Maskat 
have bitin intimate for a ccntury and mor 
1t was under British auspices that the s para 
tion butween Zanzibar and Maskat was ¢ ficcted 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in rcturn 
for the suppression of thu slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our con- 


sent, 
Britwh Consul: R E, L. Wingate 
The Pirate Coast. 


Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
» Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controll d 
by the 81 Trucial Chicfs. The ul-name of this 
tory has now ceased to have any mcaning, 
but in the early days it had a very ral relation 
to the actual conditions § The pirates were the 
{ boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
{ to attack on occasion, and not always without 
; Success, the Company's ships of war. Large 
expeditions were fitted out to break their powcr, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerablu 
’ oa measures have been neccssary. The 
¢ Trucial Chiefs are bound to Great Bnitian by 
} & Series Of engagements, beginning with 1806 
¢ and ending with the prepetual treaty of 1853 by 
{ which they bound themselves to avoid all 
y hog.ilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
t of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
¢ altogether the traffic in slaves. The relations 
3 of the Trucial Chifs are controlled by the 
, British Residcnt at Bushire, who visits the 
Pirate Coast every ycar on a tour of mspcction 
, ._ The commercial importance of the Pirate 
, Coast is inereasing through the nse of Debai 
» Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for ths 
, trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
» toms officials in the employ of Persia has driven 
, this traffic from Lingah to Debai. The Trucia) 
, Chiefs are—Debai, Abu 
, Ajman, Um-al-Gawain and Ras-el-Kheyma, 


Behrein, 


North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which forms the chiefship of the Sheikb 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 

(of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
| their impértance is out of all proportion to 
This is the great centre of the 


Thabee, Shargah, >. 


The Frontiers—Persian Gulf 


Gulf pearl fishery, which, 1n a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships nave to tie four miles from the 
shore, which 18 not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkevs for which Bahrein 1s 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, enc the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf, 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
archeologists. The generally accepted theory 
is that 16 18 a relic of the Phenicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 


Political Agent, Major C. K. Daly. 


Koweit. 


In the north-west corer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is the 
one possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. This ts no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane—so called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns—as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. ‘The Bay 18 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be incurred to render it 
suitable for modern ocean-going steamers. It 
{s sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town {s peopled by gome 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the marmers of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 


Politwal Agent, Major J. C, More, D 8.0, 
Muhammerah. 


On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Shatt-el-Arab lie the terntories of a Sheikh 
who stands to the Persian Government in much 
the same relation as does the Sheikh of 
Kowelt to the Government of urkey—Sheikh 
Khazeal of Mubhammerah. Nominally, he is 
subject to Teheran, on whose behalf he go- 
verns his terntories as Governor; in practice 
hs ig more lke a semi-independent vassal, 
The town, favourably situated near the mouth 
01 the Karun River, has grown in importance 
inca the ogening of the Karun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, and 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire and Shiraz. Ibis importance has 
wn since the Anglo-Perslan Oil Company 
established refineries at Mubammerah for the 
oll which they win in the nch flelds which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its tmportance will 
be still further accentuated, If the scneme for a 
railway to Khorremabad by way of LDzful 
matures. A concession for a road by thus route 
has long been held by a British Company. 

Vice-Consul at Ahwaz, Captain B. H. Gastrell; 
se for Arabistan (Abwaz>, E.G. B, 


The Frontiers—Persian Gulf. 


Basra. 


In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 


associated with the politics of the Gulf that | 


they must be considered in relation thereto 
Basra is the inevitable sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway It stands on the Shatt-e} 
Arab, sixty mules from its mouth, favourably 
utuated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the ‘Tigris and LDuphrates Rivers 
The local trafhe is valuable for the richnes< 
of the date groves on cither side of the Shatt 


el-A1ab 1s indescribuble, there is a considerable | 


entrepot trafic, whilst Basra is the port ol 
entry for Daghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan rout3 ma Kerman 
Shah and = I!amadan. 


The Future of Basra. 


The political destinies of Buia are at 
pres nt wrapped un with the dcstimics of th 
new Arib State which we have set up in Meso 
potunia under bing lemal When the war 
Wis over we foun! ourslyvc5 committid to 
Immense und fined wd burdcnsome mspons) 
bihths inta 4 lind lhe sound concepts whicl 
dictated the orimnaiicxprdition were dislocated 
in th joolish udyince to Baghdad, then the 
erat mult ry cnterprscs pecesatated by the 
tulof Kut WoAmar cud our frontia north 
to Mosul nd thc mount uns of hurdist in cast 
tothy Porstin boundary and west to the confines 
Cfttw Jordinit  Amona.st udent Impu 
sts thi wasundoubtedly th hop thot this 
Hnimncnsc ucvwonld bh in one wey or 4nother an 
In iV itutofth British kmyjir = The cold 
ht followed when the cost was mewurcd and 
the Arabs roy im vicvolt which showcd that any 
sue donunytion could only be m mtamed by 
force of wrms und thet the cost would bc prod 
mous Und r these cucumstinees hing Fosal 
Was mnported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne widir the «gis of Groat Britain 
StH wo were committed to the support of the 
new kingdom and that most dinzcrous condition 
atos(—icsponsibihty without 


ting Partics that notwithstandimg the provisions 


wny real powir 
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The announcement 3s as follows — 
“Tt will be remembered that in the autumn 


‘of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 


it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alhance should be 
entered into between His Bntannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
aud the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Bntain of the nature 
uid cxtcnt indicated im the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements whith were 
to be made thereunder 


“Since then the Irag Government has made 
great strides along the path of independent 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility, 
and both paitics being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsrbilities of His 
Mycsty $ Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminited 14 400n as possible, 1t18 consider 
cd that the pe1iod of the Treaty mits present 
torin can conveniently be shortened in order 
to obsiate the inconvenience of introducing 
umendmcents mto the body of a Treaty already 
signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
Which like the Ilreaty itselt will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly, 


‘Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the following terms — 
It 15 understood between the High Contrae- 


Of Artidle 18 the present Ireaty shal] terminate 
upon Iraq becoming a member of the League 
of Nations and im any case not later than four 
years trom the ratification of peace with ‘Turkey, 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
gicement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties , and negotiations, 
fo. that object shal] be enfered inte between 
them bcfore the expiration of the above penod ” 


It will be noticed thit under this protoco 





unless Aing leis] way to be a more puppet | the Treaty in its present form 1s to terminate 


Immense c\pcnditur. and indcfinit. military 
commitments In thes ecrecumstences ther 
Ws an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
thc land = British pohcy moved slowly towards 
that cnd but a definite step was trken in 1923 
Lhe Sccrctary of Statc for the Colony s announ 
ced this policy in a statement which ig repro 
duced tixtually, for the purpose of reference 
re the Housc of Lords on May 3rd he 
sud— 


Your Loidships will remember that the 
Cabinet have becn discussing ths matter for 
some time and decisions have now been taken 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty 4 Government to make an 
anhounce nent at Baghdad, the term. of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships ‘This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Forsal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent, It 1s bemg published 
at Baghdad to-day. 


on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nation 
or im four ycars whichever may be earler 

The position of Iraq as regards the Lea 
if that when the Treaty has been ratified Hi 
Britannic Majesty will be bound under Articl 
6 to use his good offices to secure the admissio1 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Natic- 
as B00n as possible His Majesty’s Governmet. 
wil] be 1n a@ position to take this step on the fulfil 
ment of the two following essential conditror 
namely, the delimntation of the frontiers 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern| 
ment in accordance with the Organic ~ 
There 18 every reason to hope that both - 
conditions will be fulfilled at- no distant date 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne betwe 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed 
1923, 16 was agreed that the frontier betwe:. 
King Feisai’s State and Turkey, the impo 
frontier because the future of Mosul was 1 
a ta should be settled by The League 

BvlODE, 


188 Map of Mesopotamia. 
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PERSIAN GULF 





The Frontivers—S eisian. 


It 18 important to remember that there 18 1 
considerable difference between the vilavet 
of Basra and the other portions of King keisals 
State Basra has for long been inthe closest 
commercial contact with India and 141n many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay 
Its people have not much in common with 
those of the North ‘They took no pari in the 
Arab rising whith followed the war and they 
ask nothing better than t) reimam in clos 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government If we tre correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be thx 
great port of Jhe Middle I ist, then its futurc 
under an Arab Stite with no experience of 
administration in such conditions 15 one ci the 
greatest interest which cin harlly be regirde! 
as settled by the pohey unleilying the dcchira 
t10n which 14 set out above 


The Persian Shore. 


189 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast, 
but its trade is being diverted to Debal on the 


Pirate Coast In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara- 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd It 1s of still more Importance as a 
posable naval base 10 the west of the town 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
he the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are lcss than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tam abundance of water Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there 1s the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf lhe great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one ofthe worst in the world On the oppomte 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 
les another sheltered deep water anchorage, 
Elphinstone’s Inlet where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile But between these 
two points there is the possibility of controlling 


The Persian shore presents fewer points 01/the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 


permanent interest The importance of Bu 
shire 1° admunistrative rather than commercial 
It 18 the headquarters of Persian authonty, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen 
tre of many foreign consuls It 1s also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and comp tc 
for that of Ispahan But the anchorage 1s 
wretched end dangerous the road to Sh raz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preciude 
the 1de% of rail connection, and 1f ever a railway 
to the central tableland 1s opened the commer 


cial value of Bushire will dwindle to msien | 


ficance. Turther south aca Lingah, reputed 


terranean or many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large m public discussions as the po 
sthle warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking On the Mekran coast, there 1a the 
cable etation of Jask, and the possible port of 


Chahbar 
Resident wm the Persian Guif— 


Pohtval 
Lt Col S G Knox, 081,018 


Residercy Surgeon al Bushire—Major A W. 
Picrpomt, OBF ,IMs 


Consul at Bunder Abbas and Assistant to the 
Reacdent—G A li hardson, 


II —SEISTAN. 


The concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier 
importance of Seistan Yet it was for man\ 
years a serious preoccupat‘on with the Govern 
ment of India Selstan lies midway north and 
south betwcen the poimt where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulfikar and that where the frontiers of Persia 
and ef our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattur It marches on its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources as a wheat producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations , 1t1s also midway athwarr 
the track of the shortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to Meshed were built, the 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would 
be strong Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Selstan, if the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 


Whether with this purpose or not, Russlan 


ntrigue was particularly active in Seistan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russi- 
fled Khorassan her agents moved into Seistan 
and throu,th the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials “scientific missions" and an {rri- 
tating plague cordon, sought to establish in- 
fluence, and to stifle the Bntish trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushki. 
Lhese efforts died down before the presence 
ofthe VicMahon mission whieh, in pursuance 
of Treaty mghts, was demarcating the boun- 
darv between Persia and Afghanistan, with 
Bpecial reference to the distribution of 
the waters of the Helmand They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan 
Agreement Since then the international mmport- 
ance of Seistan has waned 


The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
this strategic importance persist Meantime 
British influence ts being consolidated through 
the Seistan trade route The distance from 
Quetta to the Seistan border at Killa Robat 
is 465 mules, most of 1t dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
trafic Ihe railway was pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Railway to Nushki, 
so as to provide a better starting point for the 
caravans than Quetta This line was extendcd 
to Duzdab, on the Persian Frontier, during 
the war a8 a omulitary meagure, but the 
traffic supports only two trains a week. 
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From causes which only need to be very 
briefly set out, the Persian qucstion as affecting 
Indian frontier polic; has receded until it Is of 
noaccount Reference 1s made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia That Agreement 
flivided Persia into two zones of influence, and 
the Persians bittely resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect 
ed, and whenthe war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in thc South and after the fall of Kut al-Amara, 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authonty in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces in the North West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised undcr British officers and called Lhe 
South Persiin Rifles, It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to rc gularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then P: rsian Government, 
the mam features of which were - 


To respect Persian integrity ; 
To SUEBy experts for Persian admunistra- 
on, 


To supply officers and equipment for a 
tags force for the maintenance of 
order , 


To provide a loan for these purposes ; 


To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport, 


Bota Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff 


The second agreoment defined the terms and 
conditions on which the Joan was to be made to 
Persia The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent. 
redeemable in 20 years It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources, 


The Present Pesition’—We have given 
the mam pomts m the Anglo-Persian sgree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail will find it set out in The 
Indian Year Book for 1921, e 138 et seg 
It has been explamed that most Persians 
construed 1t into a guarantee of gestae against 
all external enemies When the British troops 
in the noru-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
the Persians had no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead mstrument It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who wote to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew 

The South Persian Rifles wore also disbanded 
Thencetorth Great Bntain withdrew entirely 
from any active j; articipation 10 Persian affairo. 
As for the presc nt position, all that can be said 
that the form of @ government exists, though 
Ministers changeso ripidiv that few can say 
trom day to day what ministers arc im Office. 
But the country does not secm much the worse 
So littic has government counted m Persian 
affairs since the assassination of Nasr cd-Din 
that the country reems to get on quite well 
without one, or at any rate with only the pale 
shadow of one. 

Sir Percy Lorraine agsumed office a8 British 
Minister at Teheranin December 1921. 

H. B. M.'s Consul General and Agent of the 
Government of Indu wm Khorasan:—Lieut,- 
Colonel F B, Prideaux, 08.1, 01K, 

H B. M.'s Consul tn Stan and Kawn—B, J. 
Gould, CIE, 

Medwal Officer ana Vwwe-Consul—Major RB. 

F c D. Mac regor. 


IV.—THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM 


There yet remains a small part of British 
India where the King’s wnt does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boun 
between Indias and Afghanistan was sett] 
and it was delimited in 1903 except fora smal 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919 But the Government of India 
have rikari ha to the border Between 
the adm tory and tne Durand line 
Gherelies a belt of termtory of varymg width 
extending from the Gomal Pass m the south, 
to Kashmr m the north, this is generically 
known as the Independent Territory. Its 
future {s the keynote of the interminable dis- 
cussions of frontier policy for nearly half a 
century. 

chis is a country of ig valleys and secluded 
pens, which nature has fenced in with almost 

oceasible mountains. It is pled witb 
Wiid tribes of mysterious origin, m whom 


Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. pit f had 
hved their own livea for centuries, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam.” It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the destre to be left alone, They value their 
Independence much more eir lives, 
‘Lhe other factor is that the country does not 
euffice even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outaide, either in urade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khagssadars; 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 


population of the P 
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The Frontiers—Independent Territory. 


Frontier Policy. 


policy of the Government of India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed m a remarkable degree It has 
fluctuated between the Forward Schocl, which 
would occupy the frontler up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would kave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided Bntish terntory 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of 4 
Russian invasion, and thit coloured our fron- 
tier policy untul tho Anglc Russian Agreement. 
This mduced what was called Hit and Retire 
tactics; in the half century which ended in 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left hehind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
Manent improvement in its tran he frat 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 


The 


1897. Then the whole Krontier, from the 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablaze ‘The ex 


tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were tahen to meet 
it compell d a consideration of the whole posi 
tion Ihe broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down in a despatch from the Secre- 
tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the “limitation of your inter- 
ference with the tribes, so as to avoid the ex 
tention of adiministrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy The main foundations 
of his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political influence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performapce of specific duties, but to re- 
epect their tribal in lependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselve 
according to thcir own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of hfe without let 
or hindrance. 


New Province. 


As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under’ the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns 
Lord Curzon created in 1901, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed it m charge 
of a Chief Commissioner with an intimate 
frontier experience, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped for lack of driving power. Next 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops °c 
far as possible from the advanced posta, and 
Placed these fortalices in eharge of tnbal levies 
officcred by a handful of British officers. The 
most successful of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that histonc 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular 
at were cantoned in places whence they 
coul any Move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
Railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargal, and 
& narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal 
with to Kohat at the entrance of the Kohat 
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Pass, and to Thal at the mauth of the Kurram 
Valley These railways have bees campletsed 
| by Imes to Tonk and Banna. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
fo1cea: was greatly imoreased. Nor was the 
folicy of economic development neglected, 
[he railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade, 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted frap- 
tvus tribesmen into successful agriculturists 
| !118 policy of economic development is re- 
iC iving a great development through the com- 
}ition of the Upper Swat Canal (¢ 9, Jrn- 
| ition) Now it is completed there are ather 
works awaiting attention, For many j¢ears this 
sohey was completely justified by resnits 

| 


A New Policy. 


Tt saved us from serious complications for 
Neuly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satia- 
jfietory particularly in Waziristan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border line with o bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side It 
entured throughout the war and did not break 
down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
tfuge from his snternal troubles in a jehad 
igunst Indi; In this insane enterpnse the 
Afshans placed less reliance in their regular 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the Bnitish forces, 
thinin the arned tribesmen Inthis they were 
justified, for the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness The Southern 
W iairistan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district The 
Afiidis, our mest serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
Wist Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
latcr, 1t was necessary to take measures against 
4 leading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Chora But the Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lcs within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Dehra Lemaal 
Khan on the east Amongst them the 
Afghan emissanes were particularly active and 
as they could put m the fleld some 380,000 
warriors, 75 per cent armed with moderna 
ucaponsof precision, they constituted formidable 
adversaries They refused to make peace, 
even when the Afghanscavedin. They rejected 
_ourterms and active measures weretaken againgt 
them ‘Thefighting wasthe most severe in the 
history of the Frontier The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity Their shooting was amazing 
good , their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks wefe Many men trained either in 
the Militia orin the Indian Army: and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
‘of considerable success They were assisted 
by the fact that the best trained treopa in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them But their 
very tenacity and bravery were thelr own un- 
doing, their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made theireomplete submission in September 
1991 they were more severely chastened than at 
‘any time during thelr carepy. 
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A New Chapter.—As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the milting pot 
There was much va,zue discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which follow d thc 
Afghan War and the troutles in Waziristan 
which succecded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to 1 head until February March 1922 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation 
the country had suffercd a acres of deficits 
which had been financed out of borrowings 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equlibmum which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para 
mount importance was not attaincd When 
the accounts were examined it was scen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under ciruaal Reet it and that therc 
Was an indefinitely larg: and seemingly unend 
ing expenditure on Wavzinstan This forecd 
the Military, and allied with 1t the Lronticr, 
ee to the front In tual jnac 
ce 
Waziistan In ess ntials it 19 the age] con 
troversy—shall wo dcal with this part of the 
Kronticr on what 38 hnown as the Sandeman 
system namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself dominating the 
tribesmen but intufermg littl m thén own 
affairs, or shall we revert to what wis known 
asthe clos. boider system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon of withdrawing our regular troops 
to stratcgic positions outside the tmbal are 
leaving th tribesmen organised into militia to 
kecp the passes open and punishing the tribes 
men by eapeditions when their raidin,, propen 
sities bucome unbcarable 


The Curzon Folicy —The Curzon policy 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath of 
the serious and unsatisfactory Krontur rising 


in 1897, was a compromise betwi n the ‘‘occupa | 


tion ” and the ‘‘close border ' pollicis It was 
based on the withdrawal of the rcgular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments In 1car whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi it 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were hc1d 
by mulitia, recruited from amongst the tmbcis 
men themselves The cantonments for regulir 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement But 1t must be remembcred 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the fina} policy He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas 

“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Wazir country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 


control No policy im the world can resist or. 


the discussion 18 really focussd on: 


The New Frontter Problem. 


greatly retard that consummation My desire 
18 to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops The Curzon policy though 
it was not pursued with tho stcadfastness lic 
would have tollowed if he had remaincd mm cont 
rol g we us modtiate—o1 rather it should bt 
said bearalle—frontir conditions until the 
Afghan Wir It then broke down, becan« 
the tribal militi: on which it was based could 
not withstand the wave of fanatiaasam and othcr 
conditions at up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919 ‘The Khyber miltia faded avav — the 
Waazin militia exther mutinicd as at Wana or 
deserted ‘The pillar of the Cutzon system fell 
In the military phiax of the hour 1t could not 
stand the tcst of rchgious fanaticism or an 
Afghan Wir Ihc very word Mulitiz becwne 
allathema 


The Policy —The new policy adumbriated 
to meet these changed Conditions 15 outlined 
by Tord Chelm ford the thn Viecroy, m a 
peech winch he a dio sed tothe Inton I 
gislatures He «1d at hid lcci d cded to 
ictain comminding pots in Wa/irstin tt 
open up the country Ly roads to extcnd the 
mia Indi n railway system from its thnt1 
nurus Jimrud, through the Khyber to the 
frontic! of Afgk an: tin «nd to take over the 
duties of the Militia Dy 1ecular tiooys ‘That 
imme iliite policy was 8001 modified so fut as 
the girrisoning of these fronticr }outr ns by 
Regular troops Wa concern d ‘uci dtitie are 
immeusely unporular in the regular iriayv, Which 
is nct organised and ecywppedfer wr oi thi 
character JireZilars lave alway exist d on 
jth frontitr and asth y had disip peared with 
the Militia, t was necessary to rcr te them 
The new form of irregu) r was what have b cn 
called Kha sadars and Scouts The Khas 


gidari anext: mely nregularir egulir Heh s 


no British ¢ fiicerg and ro uniform, except a dis 

tin-ushngk nicfpajys Ine ntrad sti ction 
to the old Militia, he finds his own nfle As 
on luformed observer remarhcd, the beauty of 
the system is that solong ithe hhissadars, 
under their own headmen cecure the immunity 
ofth caravans and perform their o het }olice 
dutis, they draw their pay and no qu stions 
are ashed If they drsertin the diy of trouble, 
the Vv lose vheir pay but the Government loses 
no fifies nor does it rsh mutiny or th locgot 
British and Indian offic ra But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controvetsy 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
m Waziristan should be retiined, it was 
a other to decide what these posts should bc 

We must therefore consider the special problem 
of Waziristan 


V.—WAZIRISTAN. 
We can now arco the real frontier ques- half consists of the Suleiman Range gradually 
tion of the day, the future of Waziristan What to the ridge from five to ten thousand 


follows is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed to the Januarv number of “The 
Journal of the United Service Institutio’ cf 
India,” written by Lt-Col G M Routh, DSU, 

Geographically Wazristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram av 60 miles from East to West 
snd 160 from North to South. The western 


ae “P 
feet high, which forms the water shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Rivers and corres- 
poe with the Durand Line separating India 
om Afghanistan This is the we-tern boundary 
On the east is the Indus North 1s the water- 
shed of the Kurram River running East and 
West about 80 miles north of Bannu separating 
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Wazristan from the Kohat District South 1s 
& xigzag political boundary from the Durand 

6 Tunning between Wana and Fort Sande 
man in Baluchistan with a turo southwards 
to the Indus 


The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medl y of ridges and ravines straggled and con 
fused in hopeless cisarrav The more inhabited 
a he well up the slope at heights of four 

six thousand feet Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 16 and 20 miles respect 
ively from the Durand Linc, in the centre of the 
grazng district, the latter within five miles of 
important villages of Kaniguram and Makin 


The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary trom the hiyhly cultivated and 
a le land round Bannu to the sandy desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu 


Where irngation or river water is obtaimable 
cultivation is attempted under condition which 
can hardly be encouraging Other tracts hke 
that between Pezu and Lank, usually pastoral 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky raimfa 


{Inhabitants —The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on ther meagre soil 
inake up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours 
Ihe name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wa irs 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and inter marriage 
is the exception—in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife a circumstance which until some 
bright political comet hke the Afghan War of 
1919 joined them together as maternally aided 
our dealings with them 


Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
mahks or headmen No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindash till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following 


Policy —The policy of the British was at first 
one of non interference with the tribes Dven 
now only part of the country is administered 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
Supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 

ortions of the country with Regulars, followed 

y building posts and brick towers 1o be held 
by Mihtia These posts were at first placed 
at the pots where raiders usually debouched 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Regulars, Built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 3,000 Mihtia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
iar at Bannu and Deis Ismail Khbin 
n addition certain allowances wert made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required 
also for tribal escorts as necessary Gradually 
as occasion required, posts were occupied 
Wana was occupied in 1895 at the request of 
the Wana Wazira Similarly the Tochi in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this eae was put into effect, 
the arms were shown in every remote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the nds 


Indian Frontiers—W azitistan. 


It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters Irom 1904 to 1910, 
they were held by Militia oad. and communt- 
cations were umproved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale 


A Programme —ILt Col Routh then out 
lmed a possible policy for Waziristan We 
give it textually because we belicve 1t substan- 
tially reflects military opmion in India — 


lo the unprejyudiced mind 1t appears morte 
practical to grasp the octtic firmly and dowinate 
the inhabited tracts Why should not th road 
now being made to Ladha be continucd +46 mile 
north to the Loch: road at Datta Khel and 
29 mils south to Wana? Why should we not 
occupy the healthir portions of Waziristan 
rithcr than the foothills or C15 Indus zoncs ? 
Lhe Razmik district round Makin 6000 feet up 
is hoth healthy and firtill The same applies 
to the Shawal vill y Isying behind Pir Gul the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a hoght of 
11506 fict above the sa Lh. Wana plain, 
2,000 feet up, 30 milcs by lo could with railways 
support an army corps , there 1s no doubt that 
a forward railway policy will help to solve 
thc problem A line has becn surveyed from 
link to Draban and thence up tho valkv to 
lort Sandeman so connectmg with the /hob 
and perhaps later to Wana Lhe Gumal Sang 
from Murtaza to Khajuri Kach 18 the apparently 
obvious route but would be prohibitively 
expensive im construction and require much 
tunneling Beyond Khajur: Kach ma lanai 
and Rogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no difficulty Ihe old policy of ,the raiders 
working westwards and our retuibutive expedi- 
tions stretching their viry temporary tentacles 
eastwards seems to suggcst better lateral com- 
munications The broad gauge at Konat 
might without undue cost be extended to Thal 
and thence to Idak 12a Spinwam From here 
till further extension proved desirabie a motor 
road through Razmak, Makin and Dwato) to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on Lventually such 
communications road, rail or both could 
continue to Wana, Tort Sandeman and Quctta 
vu. Hindu Bagh a stratcgic line offcring great 
defensive possibilities substituting Razinak, 
which resembles Ootacamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fever spots now occupicd 
The very fact of employmg the tnbcsmcn on 
these works with good pay and good enginicrs 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy accessible hill stations in place of the 
proverbially comfortless cantonmcnts which now 
exist in this part of the Frontier 


The Compromise —Thi niw policy, wich 
has dxcn called = the half forwud policy * was 
announc d om 1423 it was a compromise 
Ixtweon the two extreme schools of th ought 


This involvesthe completion of v yrious roads 
fit tor mechanic dl transport within Wasiristan 
and along the Deryat border the holding of 
certain posts Jandola and Razmak, by Rx gular 
troops uniil this road programme is compl ted , 
and thereafter the lacation of Scouts, who are 
mutato nomene mulitia, at certain pomts on the 
roads within Waziristan, assisted by Khassadars, 
or local levies, finding their own ams and led 
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by thurownleadcrgs The advantagcs of thi, solution, but the truth was that to wdvance our 
scheme, remarked The Trmes, are, first, that 1t frontiur only meant to wdvance the seat of 
b&ves our face and obviates the necessity of trouble We had gone back to what might 
withdrawal 1n the face of an unbeaten enemy be callcd the ’ half forward tolicy —that was, 
secondly, that 1t should place our forces in the occupation by militia of a point in trans- 
dominant interior positions to deter and intercept border terntory supported by Khassadars, of 
raiding gangs thirdly, that it admits eventually locallexics and by troops behind Whether 
of the dignified withdrawal ofthe Regular troops or not this cxperimcnt would suceccd any better 
fourthiv, that it providts roads which will thin similar cxpirimcots had in the past it wa. 
facilitate punitive Measures against the trih gs jdificult to say His own vicw wis that the 
mcn should thcy again transgress the rasonalle occupation of trans bordur outposts merely acted 
limit of tribal lawlessness fifthly, that the as an uritant without dominating the tribes, 
Khassada scheme providis honourable employ and sooncr or litcr thos. outposts would nects- 
ment and livelihood for a large number of the sitate further military opcrstions 

tribal hot heads, and interests the tribes them 

selves in the maintenance of order and the Our policy should ix to remove all removable 
previntion of raiding imtants suth as the trauatordcr posts We 


Some Criticisms —llis compromiso sccur d ‘should char out of Wavsuistan altogether, 
no more gcncral acceptance then any of the ¢Xecpt the lowir loci, where we had com- 
policies which precedcd it It was subject mitment, ndithe Lhalidsk road We ,hould 
to a somewhat severe anilysis by Z/ e Tomes, in do cversthinz possiblu to provide hcnourable 
& passage which we rmproducc somewhat fullv employment for the tribesmen, for the prob- 
because it summarises the gcneral objections lem was larly cconomic We should do all that 
to a forward, or a half forward policy Lho *98 TOsyitle to cstablish friendly  rela- 
journal wrote a tion with trib leldcrs ind give them, by means 

Hirst, the location of posts within Waziristan— of gtibsidius for scrvicc an intcrest mM mun- 
at Raymak espually—with the country stil] '4mmg liw and ordr We should ihe 
untamed docs not acnously stop raiding the AAassal ¢ system—that is thit we shou 
secondly, lines of communication largly depen |} 4Y for tmbileorps to policc thar own borders, 
dent on the loyalty of Khassadars arc unst abl , | ating thumsclyes and jrovidin,, thar own 
and ash too much of the Scouts and thar Britnhh; uations and equipment — Lhis cxpcrnncot 
ofhcers thirdly, roids in such a mountamon | Proved most successiulen the Afridi bordcr of the 
region mquire constant repair and ate very Peslwar disfnict 
vulncrabli—particularly the culverts and 


(he ive contermead, if DTS vtiltnuay vy 
ee a fe SnanE aeair te ceamreetar ar lblockade, and by the switt rounding up of 
such tragedies as the withdrawal from Wino recalcitrant villigis beyond the border, and 
during the a Afghan ner There is no |by the us of w#roplancs 
panacea for the North-West Trontier we must — The offiaal view 1s one 
ve se oat lete peace, and we must not of sitet CeHnea Although the year was 
ear too heavy weather of inevitable trib ] tarked by outrages of a peculiar and novel 
cider itis ach section of the fronticr brutahty the Government i» of opimuon that 
prescnts its own yroblems and calls for its own the policy has so tar succeeded lhese outrages 
specifics Buta gincral survey of the Waziri.ta occurred in the Khost suctor and imvolved 
problem, in the light of the ,rescnt financil the murder of Major Orr and Major Anderson, 
stringency, suggests that the Treacnt, decision the murder ot Mrs J lhis and the ibduction of 
cannot be final By all means employ Khassadar her daughter, who wa» 1escued by the courage 
in large numbcrs within tribal tcrmtory, as 1s and addrcss of a missionary lady Mrs Starr. 
done on the Afridi border of the Peshawar Lhe murderers sought a rufuge im Atghamistan, 
district, but donot mia them up with malitiy and, attcr bem, arrcsted, cscaprd trom Jail, 
and rnder their tah more difficult, 1f not The 1 nder secretary of State tor India, karl 
impossible, by the constant irmtant of advan Winterton introducing the India Office estimates, 
posts The truth is that there is no reall claimed that the new policy has proved 10 every 
satisfactory halt meacure btwecn the old way successful Raiding has Leen reduced to a 

clog border, ° with an occasional §=tud and! pinimum Razmak has been occt pied with the 
pouttle | and the full forward policy of Sabyuga consent of the Wazirs and the road construction 
ra effcctive occupation, disarmament, and programme 15 going on <atisfactoray It is 
Rein Seen But, neithir of ts |hovcd that by the end ot the year a lateral road 
Ha n3 practical polities, we can only hope that af have been constructed trom Jhal mm the 
Dit gene comprounse will prove,cfivciye noth by Idikh and Ramzak to the rai head at 


On a subsequent occasion Sar A Hamilto: Ahit,: In additicn ar adis Lung built from 
Grant, who was associated with the Indian Jindoli neat hhng) to Sarweka: and Ramzak 
frontir for the greater part of hig official career and TJandola are occupied by regula troops, 
and wag also Foueign secretary {o the Govern while scouts and tmbal levies hoid the more 
ment of India, subjected this poly to further torward positions within supporting distance 
criticlam In a paper read before the Cast Indian of the regulars One great advantage in that 
Association he dealt with the advocatcs of thi policy 1s that the regular troops will be stationed 

forward policy,” who asked, xf the tribes gave in the cool highlands of Central Wazinstan in- 
60 uch trouble, “ why not go m and conquer stead of the low, unhealthy country i which 
them once for all and occupy the country up to they were quartered ee to the last Afghan 

Durand line’? It sounded an attractive War. In no penod during the last sixty yeats 
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have we been in sucha good position to ensure 
peace as we are now and if raiding continues and 
of course it 18 very difficult to give any defimte 
guarantees on the subject it can only continue 
on a relatively minor scale ” 

Lord Chelmsford’s Views —BSefore we 
leave this section, we desire to draw attention 
to a notable speech which Lord Chelmsford 
made in the House of Lords on May 8rd, 1923 
He spoke with the authonty of an ex Viceroy 
of India and the freedom which comes from being 
no longer in office It 18 one of the clearest 


expositions of frontier policy that has yet been | 


made and we reproduce it somewhat fullv 
calling attention to the veiled reference to the 
ene of ar raids on frontier ethics He 
sa) 

Trontier policy really in the main resolyc+ 
itself into a question where the frontier line of 
an administrative territorv 13 going to be 
and if the House will bear with me [ will in 
a very broid fashion indicate the salient features 
of the problem There are two possible fronticl 
lines which can le advocated or defended as 
geographical mulitary, or strategic grounds 
‘Lhere 1s the line of the Indus and there 1s the 
Durand Line As regard the Indus, there are 
those who siy we ought never to have gone 
beyond the Jndub and that 1f we had not gone 
beyond the Indus we should have been spared 
much expenditure, both in men and in mone} 
But the logic of events has proved too strong 
for us 1n this mitter and we have now incurred 
commitments and responsibilities which would 
make a retirement back io the Indus line both 
unthinkable and impossible 

Then we come tothe Durand Iine That was 
negotiated by Sir Mortimer Durand as long 
ago 45 1893 between Afghanistan and ourselves 
and that marks the frontier between the two 
countries But it 15 not completely demarcated 
throughout its whole length It was based 
1n the main on tribal lines so that so far as 
possible there should be no tnbal division along 
that line, but that the tribes or sects of tribes 
should find themselves on one side or the other 
of that line I think I shall not be incorrect 
when I say that as soon as that Treaty was made 
the Amir Abdur Rahman brought the tribes 
on his side of the line immediately under control 
and subjection We, however took no steps 
and except at certaim pomts the Khyber, the 
Kurram, and Baluchistan-—our frontier does not 
touch the Durand Line, and does not run up 
to that lance 

There are of course, those who say that 
we ought to carry our administered territory 
up to that line to disarm and control the tribes 
But I think it 1s sufficient answer for the present 
urpose, to those who advance that view that 
or thirty years no Viceroy has ever found 
himself able to face sucha policy The expendi 
ture In men and money which would be involved 
in such a policy 1s, I think a reasonable explana- 
tion, why every Viceroy for the past thirtv 
years has shrunk from attempting to go for 
ward with such a policy There are two clear 


possible frontier lines There 1s the backward 
frontier line geographically, the Indus and there 
18 the possible frontier line under the Durand 
Treaty Our present line, except at ports 
which I named just now, runs somewhere between 
those twolimes, But the present line of frontier 
18 based on no geographical, no military, and no 
strategic ground It Is largely the resuit of 
historical accident 

Sometimes the Close Border policy 1s men- 
tioned Jf bv that 1s meant that we should 
maintain our position on the frontier and that 
we should not penetrate tribal area 1618 a policy 
I think to which all would subscmbe No one 
would willingly push further into that terrible 
welter of ills which forms the frontier unless 
absolutely forced to do so If it means thit 
the line which has existed unt! quite recently 
should remain without readjustment though 
aurcumstanccs arise which suggest + better Ime, 
then J cannot subscuie to what 1s called the 
Close Border line because that line has no mi 
tary or strategic reasons to support it 

Now it by the forward po icy it 14 meant 
an advance towards the Durand Line it 18 not 
a forward policy at all Since 1894 broadly 
speaking two places Datia Khel in the north 
ot this district and Wana in the south—have 
been almost continuously cccupsed by troops 
whether regulars or utmguiars And Razmak 
which is now gomg to be the principal pout 
of occupi0n in that country, 19 further from 
the Durand Ime thin aither of those places 
The pohcy 15 not to be + forward one but 
one of re adjustmentin thelight of expenencc, 
and I believe it is the policy that should be 
followed in these matteis ‘Lhere should be no 
haid and fast line because you tannot draw 
a hard and fast line which can be shown to have 
military or geozriphieil advantages and, 1f 
possible there should be no mvasion of, or 
yntertercnce with tmbal terntory But there 
should Le an occupation of such posts as exper! 
cnce suggests nv) bring about peace and quiet 

I shall allude to another matter only very 
briefly because I should like to make a sugges 
tron for the consideration ot the Secretary of 
State for India im reference to that lamentable 
affair at Kohat 

There has always been great chivalry on 
the border with regard to women and the 
first occasion on which there was aun outrage 
against a white woman on the frontier took 
lace just at the end of my time TI asked a 
rontier officer of great experience about this 
and he said Jhere has alw13s been great 
chival1y on the part of tribesmen towards women, 
but you must remember this In all frontier 
expeditions up to now the women and children 
were able to withdraw from ther homes and 
tleir villages before ihe invad ng forces ever 
came near them hat has been wiped out ‘he 
purdah has been litted Ina moment you have 
an aeroplane over a village, and women and 
children get killed Can you wonder that their 
attitude will change and that they will think 
of reprisais ” 


Vi —AFGHANISTAN. 
The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian were of secondary importance For nearly 


Empire were for long dominated by one mam con 
sideration—the relation of A 


tan to a Rus- 


three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Anurs has been 


sian dnvasion of India, All other constderations dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
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to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought—the most melancholy 
episode in Indian frontier history. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British oh arlana was tumed 
back at All Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of Bnitish policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Brita, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our fronticr policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans m 
resisting aggression, 


Gates to India. 


A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her admunustrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India—through Atghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
mvasions have poured, and by way of Seistan. 
It was the pu:pose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endcavour to keep 
them at any rate halfopen To this end having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand Russia thrust a military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway maternal 
is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat Jater, she connected the trans- 
Siberian yailway with the  tian-Caucasian 
system, by the GOrenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her Huropean magazmes Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great nulitary station 
has been cgeated at Quetta This 1s con- 
nected with the Indian rallnay system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Tass and through the 
Chapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world 
From Quetta the line has been carried by the 
Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where it opens on the route 
to Kandahar Lhe material 15 stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the lne to be 
cacricd to Kandahar in sixty days In view 
of the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control Quetta 
Is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modern military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength In the opmion 
of many mulitary authorities it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way ot 
Kandahar, or the direct route through Seistan, 


Further east the Indian railway system has 
been carried to Jamrud and is being pushed up 
to the Khyber Pass A first class military road 
sometimes double, sometimes treble, threads 
the Pass to our advanced post at Landi Kotal, 
and then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilman Rail- 
way, Which, starting from Peshawar, was de-. 
signed to penetrate the Mullagon country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul. For wunexplamed reasons, 
this line was syddeply stopped and is now 
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thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 


Relations with India. 


Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. the first particular it has 
largely succeeded. When the late Abdur- 
rahaman was invited to ascend the throne, 
as the only means of escape from the tangle 
of 1879, none realised his great qualities. Pre- 
viously the Amir of Afghanistan had been the 
chief of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
means into which it 18 not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition unt‘] none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve Iakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
hshed a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur 
nish it with arms and ammunition Step by 
step his position was regulaised. The Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commussion,—which nearly 
precip vated war over the Penjdeh episode 
in 1885,—determined the northern boundaries, 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy helghts The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war, 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan Fimail 
the McMahon award closed the old feud wit 
Persia over the distmbution of the waters 
of the Helmand in_ Seistan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was In & position to place in the 
ficld, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces, 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made frendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said 18 that he dis- 
trusted tt less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his -ountry absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary for 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories. 
Tie tefused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs Were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who wis in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St James. 

Afghanistan and the War.—These re- 
cations were markedly improved ine § the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullah 
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Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would verish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It ts 
believed—a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan—that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but they 
must trust him; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German “‘ missions” at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
pear of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 

ecommitted no act of hostilty: as soon as 
it was safe to doso he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified ; he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side; his 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 


Marder of the Amir.—It is believed that 
if he had lived Habibullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Asian States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he was 1.41.-1n- 
ated on the 20th February 191.. The cireum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 


reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aldes to murder him in his sleep. His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage. Aminvw' ah was at 
Kabul, controlling the ey and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
communicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
ullah had been dealt with ; the fanatical eloment 
was exasperated by the imprisonment of Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to bp removed from Kabul and given ocoupa- 


reactionaries who had harassed him all his Henry 
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' tion to divertits thoughts. <A furtherelement of 


event f was introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The disturb- 
ances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Afghan agents In India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 25th 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
commenced to flow from Kabul and open in- 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance. 


Speedy Defeat—The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the scasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
reguiar Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khyber and seized Dacca. Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but ashortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelnia- 
bad. Inten days the Afghans were sevcrely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice. With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions of the armistice, but as they were met with 
anuncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi onthe 26th July. Qn the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
ay ont in the Indiin Year Book 192%, pp. 

96-197. 


Post War Relations.—It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and British officials under Sir 
Dobbs. These were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached. 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace. 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul. 


The Russo-Afghan Treaty was signed on 
February 28th, 1921, at which time the Dobbs 
Mission was actually in Kabul. 

“Satisfactory written assurances that no 
Russian Consulates will be permitted in the 
Jalalabad, Ghazi and Kandahar areas having 
been recelved from the Afghan Government, 
a Treaty of Friendship with Afghanistan was 
signed in Kabul. 


“Under the Treaty, which though subject 
to ratification is immediately operative, Great 
Britain reaffirms her recognition of Afghanistan's 
complete ¢ endence, and there is to be an 
interchange of Ministers in London and Kabul, 
and of Oonsule in India and Afghanistan. 
Afghanistan aie the existing Anglo-Afghan 
frontier, with a elight re-alignment ot the boun- 
dary demarcated by the British Commission in 
the autumn of 1919; and mispnderstanding 
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between the two Governments over the tmbee 
on either side of the border having been removed, 
each Government engages to ap; mse the other 
beforehand of any major operations 11 may find 
it necessary to institute for the maintenance 
of order near the frontier Subject to the con 
tinuance of fnendlmess and the provisions of 
any general Arms [raffic Convention that may 
hereafter come into force, the privilege former]} 
enjoyed by the Aighan Government of import 
Ing munitions of war through India is restored 
a rebate of customs duty (with a small reduction 
to cover registration expenses) 18 granted 
subject to the usual conditions regarding goods 
in transit, on goods that pass through India from 
the ports into Aighanistan, goods imported 
by the Afghan Goyernment for the pubhe 
service are exempt from all duty Provision 
18 made in the Treaty for the conclusion of 
separate trade and postal conventiona”’ 

The main pomts of the Treaty are set out 
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in The Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 197, 198-199. 


Since the signing of the Treaty the relations 
betwecn the Government of India and Afghan- 
18tan have been gocd, Any hopes which the 
Soviet Government of Russia entertaincd of 
establishing it8 influence in that country have 
vanished. A British Minister is established 1n 
Kabul, ag wellas the representatives of other 
European States Thc mpresentatiyes of 
Afghanistan are estat lishtd im India and in 
London and at some Of the kuropcan capitals. 
‘Lhe various subsidiary agreements under the 
Treaty have Leen caitied into effect, Ambi- 
tious projects for the development of Aighani- 
stan largely, through {talian agency, have been 
launched, but thcreis reason to beheve that the 
executors of these }Tojects bave found rcason 
to modify the spint of optimism in which they 
embarked On them. British Represcr tute 
Major Humphreys. 


Vil —TIBET, 


Recent British policy in Tibet is really another 
phase In the long drawn-out duel between Great 
Britain and kKussia m Central Asia ‘The 
earliest efforts to establish communication 
with that country were not, of course, mspired 
by this apprelension When in 1774 Warren 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mussidn to the 
Tashi-Lama of Shigatse,—the spiritual equal, 


if not supenor, of the Dalat Lama of Lhasa— ' 


his desire was to establish facilities for trade, 
to o up fmendly relations with a Power 
which was giving us trouble on th frontier, 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- 
derstanding between the two countnes After 
Warren Hastings’ departure from India the 
eubject slept, and the last Englishman to visit 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. Jn 1885, 
under the inspiration of Colman Macaulay, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, 
but it was abandoned in deference to the oppo- 
tition of the Chinege, whose suzerainty over 
Tibet was recognised, and to whose views 
antil the war with Japan, Bn statesmen 
were inclmed to pay excessive deference. But 
the tion on the Tibetan frontier continued 
to most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
view to puttimg an end to an intolerable situa 
tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
it admitted a Britush protectorate over Sikkim, 
and paved the way for arrangements for the 
conduct of trade across the Sikkim-Tibet 
frontier. These supplementary arrangements 
pore: for the opening of a trade mart at 

atung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
to which british subjects should have the night 
of free access, and where there should be no 
restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
useless in practice, because the Tibetans re- 
fused to recognise it, and despite their establish- 
ed suzerainty, the Chinese Government were 
anable to secure respect for it, " 


Russian Intervention. 


This was the position when in 1809 Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
mto direct touch with the Tibetan authoritics. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalal Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Isar of Russia His emissary was a 
Siberian Doryjieff, who had established a re- 
markable aszandancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dorjieff went to Russia on a confidential 
mission m 1899 At the end of 1900 he re- 
turned 10 Russia at the head of a Tibetan mus 
sion, of which the head was officially descmved 
m Kussza as “the senior Tsanite Khomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet ’ This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900 
and was recelved in audience by the Tsar a 
Livadia Dorpefi returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of aa 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterboff. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a kossian force to which several Intelligence 
Ufficers were attached, At the time it was 
rumoured that Dorjleff bad, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Ruzsia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 


The Expedition of 1904, 

In view of these conditions the Government 
of India, treating the idea of Chinese suze- 
tamty over Tibet as & constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1903 to despatch a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out- 
standing quest ns with the Tibetan autho- 
ritiea on the spot. To this the Home Gover- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, In conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
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was the British representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertamed that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
lt was therefore agreed that the mission, witb 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Jibetans developed marked hoati- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the ‘Sibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantee, Gartok and Yatung; to pay an 
indemnity of 4500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupces) ; the Lritish to remain m occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this mdemuity 
was paid off at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate instrument the ‘ibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, 1f necessary. 


Home Government intervenes. 


For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been madé clearer, 
the Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty-five lakhs, to be paid off m 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The nght 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 
a Convention was concluded between Guieat 
Britain and China regulating the position in 


Tibet and Ruésia, 


province of China. In 1908 Chao Erh-t-ng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbounng province of 
Szechuen, was appointed Kesident m Libet. 
He proceeded gradually to cstablish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern libet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding bis presence at 
Urga, the seat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. ‘lbence 
he proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 
1908 was received by tise Court, and despatched, 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, hearmved there at Chnstmas 
1909 But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Clunese Govern- 
ment had little im common. ‘The Dalar Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which be had exercised pnor to 
1904. ‘Lhe Chinese intended to depnve him 
of all tempora] power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The ‘Tibetans had already 
been exasperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa 80 alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fied from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refugein Intha. He 
was chased to the frontier by Clunese troops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, whilst 
Chinese troops overran ‘Tibet. 


Later Stages. 


The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India, 
made strong protests to China agamst this 
action. ‘They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaimmg any desire to interfere with 
the internal adnumstration of Tibet, could not 


Tibet. Under this Gunvention Great Britam | be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 


agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to interfere in the internal admunistration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
* other foreign State to interfere with the tern- 
tory or internal admunistration of Jibct. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and 1t was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1898, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade martsand the establish 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantae. 


Chinese Action. 


The sequel to the Anglo-Rus-.an Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fied 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the mternal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francs 
Younghusband’s great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was agserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty, 
having been a “ constitutional fiction,” it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her will rea- 
~~ fed at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 

convert Tibet from a vaseal state intoa 


{sought escape not throug 


country which was a neighbour, on intimate 
terms with other neighbounng Ltates on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government bo main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con: 
verting ‘ibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the ‘ibetans. Finally, the 
| Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelied again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
 Szechuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Erk-feng. Cut off from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
| populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case; att surrendered, and 

China, but through 
India me way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalal Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 3918, 
in the House of Lords on July 26, Lord Morley 
stated the policy of the British Government 
m relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republio saying that ‘ibet came withm the 
sphere of Chinese internal administration : 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
British Government. The Chinese Govern: 


ment subsequentdy accepted the principle that 
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China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secrctary to the Govern 
ment of India, Mr Ivan Chen, representing 
China and Mr Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai: Lama, threshed out these 
Issues Whilst no official proiouncement has 
been made on the subject it is wu idcrstood that 
a Convention was initialed in June which re 
cogniscd the complite autonomy of Tibet 
roper, with the right of Ciuna to maintain a 

esident at Lhasa with a suitable guard A 
sem{ autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
astern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger But this 
Convention, it 18 understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and m 1918 Tibct took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzeratnty When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekm was unable to finance 
the fronticr forces or to withstand thc Jlibetaa 
advanc. which was dircetcd froin | hasa and 
appeand to be ably managed Aitter the 


Tibetan prt lence occupied some towns on the 
confines of Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspeuded and an armistice was concluded, 

lrom what has gor e before, 1% will be seen that 
the importance which formerly attached to the 
political condition of Tibet was much less a 
local than an externa! question, afd was in- 
fuenad by our relations wit: Russia and 
China ratherthan with our relations with Tibet, 
Rusgsid having relapsed into @ state of consider- 
ab e confusion, and China having relaps.d into 
& state of absolute con usion these external 
forces have disappearcd and Libet no longer 
joom» on the Indien political horizon Lhe 
veil has bcen drawn afrish over Lhasa, and 
affairs 12 that country putsue an xsolated 
course, with this considerable diffcrence The 
Dalai Lama is Dow on terms of the greatest 
cordality with the Govirnmcat of India In 
192 ) he requested that a British officer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 
Ce itra] Asia brouzht about by the Revolution 
in Rus 1a and thc colapse of Govcrnmeut in 
China, and Vir Bell, C M G,I CS, Political 
Ofhcer in $1,kim was deputed for this purpose, 
In 1922 t Icphonic com nunication bctween 
Lhasa an! India was (stiblished 

British Trade Agent, Yatung and Gyantse.— 

D Macdonald, 


Vili THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern fronter has 
been considered as if the British line were con- 
tiguous with that of Tibet ‘This 18 not so, 
[he reu frontier States are Kiehmir Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan krom Chitral to Gilgit, 
now the enorthernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the smull wedge butwcen Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the Lritish district of Kumaon is thrust 
right up to the confines of Tibet for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundrid miles there 1s 4 narrow 
stuip of native territory between Pritish India 
and the true frontier The fret of these fron- 
tier States is Kashmir. Lhe characteristics of 
this State are considered under Indian States 
(gv ),it 18 almost the only important Native 
State in India with frontier responsibilities, and 
it worthily discharges them through the agency 
of its, efficient Iidian State troops—four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teres, comp sed mainiv of the Rajput Dogras, 
who make excellent fighting material Onc 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 


Bets Spee, oho ae ues special 

with the British Government It 18 for all 
practicai purposes independent, and the British 
resident at Khatmandu exercises no influence on 
the internal administration. The governing ma- 
chine in Nepal is ulso peculiar fhe Maharaj 
Dhiraj, who comes from the Sesodia Ra)put clan, 
the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
administration. All power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a plase equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shogans of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
Sir Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his: 
attachmant te the British Governmont,' 


Nepal is the main Indian outpost agamst Sibet 
or against Chinese aggress ou through Tibet, Jhe 
iTicwon between the Chinese and th. Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen= 
tury tho Chinese marcnea an army to the con- 
fines of Khatmandu— one of the 10st romarke 
able military achtevemerts in the history of 
Asia Under the firm rue of the present Pnme 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India Nepal 1s the recruit- 
Ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fightin 

arm of the Indian Empire Beyond Nepa 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion In view of 
Chinese aggressio.s m ‘Tibet, the Governnent 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by inc g their subsidy from 
fifty t)ousand to 2 lakh of rupres a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations, After. 
wards China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and intereste 
of these States. 


Assam and Burma. 


We then come to the Assam border triba3— 
the Daflas, the Mirig, the Abors and the Mishals, 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribza have 
recently given trouble The marder of Me, 
Williamson and Dr Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abora in 1911 made necessary an expadition 
to the Dihaog valley of the Abor country on the 
N E frontier. A force of 2500 anl about 400 
military police was employel from O:tobar 
1911 to April 1912 in subiulong the tribe After 


two or three small actions the murdera s were 


delivered up The cost of the exnalitina wa 
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Re. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Mir 
sountnes Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not cncouraged an 
desire to establish more intimate relations wi 

them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. Ihe Nagasares, 
a Tibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes The 
Chin Hulls is @ tract of mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States 1s for the most 
part included in the Myithyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills jn the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by (he Shans and the 
Kachins Civilisation is saul to be progress 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chincse side There 


The North-Eastern Frontier, 


is a oonsiderable trade with China through 
Bhamo, On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,800,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of Supenntenaents and Assistant 
Superintendents The Northern Shan Rafl- 
way to Lashic, opened In 1908, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea bas been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would justify the heavy expen: 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
deveasped by railway connection The five 
Karenn! States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Karenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the fenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
(fovernment and the progrestive kingdom of 
Siam are excellent 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running wards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions The plang suggested have owmg to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain in the direction of lines approaching India 
More than 40 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two yeara to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
rallway The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign (Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the ninetcenth 
century A proposal was put forward mn 1899 
fora line of 1000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Koweit, at the head of the Persian Gulf 
While these projects were in the air German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin 
ning by constructmg the Anatolian railway 
system Its Imes start from Scutar?, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus opposite Con- 
menue. and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway 


Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan The construction of a 
Trans Persian railway, connecting India across 
Persia with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Rusainn agreement regarding Persia 


The Germans pushed forward their Baghdad 
Tallway project mth a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would in their grand aim to over- 
throw British Empmre The outbreak of 
the great war and the succcas of the Germans 
in inveighng Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the rallway pressed 
forward with passionate energy Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Huphra to Nisibin and 


y 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwardsfrom Baghdad to 
® pont a considerable distance beyond Samara 


The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Porsian Gulf The system 
consists of a motie-gauge line from Basra via 
wands to Baghdad, the line passing a consi 

ne nz a consi- 
derable distance westward Kut-l-Amara, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the ime 
runs eastward approximately to the foot of the 


pass through which the Persian road crosses 
the frontier of that coun A line branches 
off in the neighbourhood of iin the direction 


of Mosul <A line also runs westward 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. With 
the Turkish Nationalists m control of 
tolia any question of the completion of the 
through: Bagmied Line is indefinitel v delayed, 


ERE 


proporti 
ance in the winter of 1911 Both the Russian 
and the Indian raulway ferme were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be the 
termini of a Trans Persian line 
system reached Julfa, on the Rwusso-Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus Durng the war 
this line has been carried thence southward 
into the region east and south east of Lake 
Urumia ‘The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and Improved during the war 
No details have been published of 
for the continuation of the Russo-In link 
under the restored conditions of peace <A new 
agreement which Was negotiated between 
England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic but the agreement 
cime to Daught 

There remains the possibility of Imking the 


Russian and Indian railway svstem 
of Afghanistan The 


The Russian 


line which from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on man The distance the 


have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Aighan- 
istan and after the death of the late 
Amir Habibullah the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for ca 
Tadian or Russian railway system wi 
pvorders What the present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not 

up to the time this article was nt 
strange situation ineentral Asis and beyqad 
the eatly removal of the staategie diticatten 

early removal o 
Britain’s special interests in regard to 

gian communications have 

been associated with Hines running 
ne ae oie to 
routes Special impo 
been attached fo achemes for a railwey from 
Mohammerah (at the opening of the Karnn 
Valle:, where the Karun River runa into the 

below Basra, north 


ee 


rag at W Pr Woe 
in r highland coun ester 

fhe valuable West ofl 
wells also lie. Britain has long 


Map of the Baghdad Ratlway, 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 


Name. 





Afghanistan. 
Mr, Muhammad Haidar Khan .. 


Mr. Haji Muhammad Akbar Khan 


Mr. Abdul Ghafur Khan 


Argentine mepavee 


Mr. T. F. Barton : i 
Austria-Hungary 


Appointment. 


. -\Consul-General 
««{Consul ee 


-- | Vice-Consul 


The Consul-General for N echerinnde: Calcutta, 
is in charge of Austro-Hungarian "interests, 


Belgium. 


Monsieur F. Janssens .,. as 
Mr. D. J. MacGillivray (Ag.) .. 
Mr, F. BK, L.Worke es ov 
Mr. P. Dormans (on leave) ie 
Mr. T. Johnstone (Ag.) - + 
Mr. F. A. Gaudie ee 
Mr. J. Lince 


Monsieur Paul Verstracten (on leave) .. 


Monsieur D. 8. Levi (Ag.) 
Mr. ©, 'folkowsky (on leave) 


Bolivia. 
Mr. A. M. Tagore - 
Sir A. W. Binning (on leave) as 
Mr. G. R. Neilson (onlcave) .. 
Mr, J. A. Johnston (Ag.) on 
° Brazil. 
Senhor H. H.de Vascontillos .. 
Mr. H. V. Simmons 


Mr. A. R. Braga (on leave) 
Mr, F. 0, Spencer 
Mr. D. Robertson 
Mr. ©. H. Straker . 
Mr. Y. BE. Nazareth sa 


Chili. 


“Senor Don P. A. panes 
Vacant... 

Mr. J.B. Cuniffe (Ag) : 
Mr. J. G. Bendiena(Ag.) .. 
Mr, A. BR. Leishmhn - 
Mr. William Archhbald 


: China. 
Mr.Chang Kuo Wai _s.. i 


. | Vice-Consul 
..|Consul ie 
Do, 6 
Do. : 


. -|Consul-General 
. -| Vice-Consul 


a Do, 
e¢ Do. 
. (Consul ee 
.-| Vice-Consul 
Do. . 
: Do. 
é Do. 
Do. 
" Do. 


. |Consul-General 
nsul 


Do. 
j |Vice-Consul 


ee 0, 
. Consul 


..| Consul ea 


Costa Rica. 
Dr, Benode Behari Bonerfee oe .. (Consul 7" 
Cuba. 
Senor W. F. Pals Teetks Ga 
Senor Don B. Martinez Y ‘Montalvan (on leaye)| Do es 
Senor Don. D, C. Marco (Ag.) .. as oe ° ee 
Czecho-Slovak Republic. 
Dr. A. Lafar ae oe ee ee ee Oonsul ae 


Vacant ee ee e6 aa 


«| Vice-Consul 


Port. 


.| Dethi. 


Bombay. 


.| Karachi, 


.| Calcutta, 


208 Foreign Consular Officers. 








Name. | Appointment. : Port, 
Wg a ee RN ea 


Denmark. 
Mr. E P. J. de B. Oakley a re ..|Consul ie e .-| Calcutta 
Mr, E. H. Danchell ee ee es ee Consul om ) ee oe Bombay. 
Mr. W. M. Browning ‘es aa -.| Do. ae - ..| Madras. 
tton ae ..| Rangoon. 


er ee ee se ee Do. ee 

acant ve a «| Viee-Consul ae »»| Karachi, 
Mr : : ea Do. .. me .-| Calcutta, 
Mr. a . Christensen ee ee se ee Do. ee ee ees Moulmein 


Finland 
MH M.Joakim .. «2 +» co» «(Consul .. .. — ++| Rangoon, 
France. 
Monsieur L. E. R. Laronce es a ..‘Consul-Gencral .. aa aa: _ 


Monsieur M. Garrcau.... oe a ..(COmmcercial Agent o. : 
Monsieur D. A. Levi ee a0 ee @e Oonsul ee ae oe Bombay. 
Karachi 


Mr. E. L. Price .. a as ee ..(Consular Agent .. oe 
Do. ae ».| Madras. 


Mr. F. BE. L. Worke ‘ive és we “a 

Vacant .. Si ae ce ae es Do. ; ..| Chittagong. 

Mr. J. K. Michie is “s ee - Do. i ».| Rangoon. 

Vacant .. - Se ae sa ae Do. ee ..{ Lellicherry. 

Vacant .. es vs os ee ae Do. - ..| Akyab. 
Germany. 

Baron H. Rudt von Collenberg Boedighcim |Consul Gencral_ .. --| Calcutta- 

Dr. H. Bielfeld .. ve: Ka ais ,.| Vice Consul a ..| Do. 
Greece. 

Mr. Byron Cossentelli ne .. «-{Consul-Gencral,, ..| Oaloutta, 

Guatemala. 


Mr H.3.Sanders(onleave) .. ..  «../Consul ., ..  ..| Calcatta 


Italy. 


Cav. Uff. Dr. G. Cecchi, C.B.E. a . |Consul-General ., ..| Calcutta 
Gav. E. Benasaglio _.. ate aa ..| Vice-Consul . ne | Do 
Signor Lodovico Manzini ~  «  « {Consul ..  ., ~~ .| Bombay. 
Signor Cav. E. M, Mattoli .. 55 _.|Vice-Council nis ..| Do, 
kle ..(Consular Agent .. ..| Rangoon 


Vacant ..  .. «wg cece we DO. ss Madras 
Japan. 
Mr. Yoshio Iwate ate on ‘ii ..{Consul-General ., ..} Calcutta, 
T, Watanabi és i ee ae ..|Consul os se ..| Bombay. : 
Mr, T.T. Fuchi ave a ‘a ..| DO, ie 3 ..| Rangoon. 
Liberia. 


Dr. Benode Behari Bonerjee_ .. de ..|Consul os ae «| Cal 
Dr, E. Freeman Underwood ., cig ..| Do. wo. we - abe 


Mexico. 
Mr. B. L. B. Gall ee ee es ae Consul ee oe ee Calcattx, 





a note that the Oonsular Agencics in Akyab, Moulmein and Bassoin have been 


Foreign Consular Officers. 





Name, | Appointment. | Port. 





Netherlands. 


lonsieur P Staal Se or 
[onsieur J G Bendien (on leave) .. 
[r J G Groothoff (Ag ) a 


as . }Vonsul General .. 
Consul - es 
Do, P we 


Ir D van Wijngaarden (on leave) . Do. ee ee 

Ir C van Amerongen(Ag) .. ‘“ Do : Sg 

fr W Maassink . £4 Da - a 

tr WJ U Turnbull .. 3 es Do << 

fr D Allart es as » «| Vice-Consul st 
Nicaragua. 

dr C H Hardcast.e a e ee e Consul oe 
Norway. 

tr H A Falsen ae ‘ . {Consul General ., 

dr J CZ Hardcastle Consul F wt 

fr W Archbald (an Charge) Do i _ 


sr J I Simpson, Kt (on leave) Do ve ‘ 


Mr RC M Strouts(Ag’ .. Do oe 
Japtain H W Fox - |Vice Consul.. an 
tt) 


eo e# &© » 


Mr J C Clark (on leave) ‘ D ran 
Mr G Innes (Ag ) oe Do... oe 
Mr J McCracken i . Do a sa 
Me A D Cowan . ‘ Do ea 
Mr D J MacGillivray (on leavc) ee , Do. oe es 
Mr J BR Baxter (Ag). Do .. 

Mr C Hodding a e Do. . ee 
Mr G H Hardeca stle os e t Do. ee es 
Mr G. Lochen oe ‘ se ; Do... “ 


Panama. 


Senhor Don B Martinez V Monteleven/Consul - By 
(on leave). 


Mr J. Sales (Ag ) e6 ee ee ee Do, ee ae 
Persia. 


Mirza Taghi Khan Moze7 od-Dowleh , . |Consul-General ., 
Assadolleh Khan, Mom ul Mulk, OB B . (Consul ae ue 


Mirza Muhammad Ispahan: ;: : Do : ‘ 
Vacant a a ie Do ee re 
Mir Ayub Khan ; . |Vice-Consul ee 
Khan Bahgdur Mirza Ali Akbar Shirazi ;: Do <a «ie 
Vacant ae @@ a0 96 Do. im | ee 
Peru. 
Mr H O Sturges ; ie ‘ . |Consul General .. 
Vacant ee e Cm) e . Consul ee ee 
Mr. J. A Robin (temporarily in Charge) . 1 Do. a sie 
Portugal 
Senhor C J dos Santos (on leave) .. Consul-General .. 
Mr A P J Fernandes (in Charge) .. Do on 


Senhor A. M. DeSouza (on Icave) .« . (Consul es es 
Mr. W E D’Souzs (Ag ) ee ee . Do. te ae 
SenhorA A Teixeira. es ‘ - | Do ce 

* a ee 


Senhor A P, J Fernandes ee ee 
Seuhor A, B, da Fonseca 7 be os 
Senhor A, M, Teixeira e6 e6 oe se Do. ee 











Name. 


ee eee 


Siam. 


Luang Mitrakarm Raksha es 
Mr. H. P. W. Macnagsten 
Mr. E. G. Jolinston nie 


Mr. C Van-der-Gucht (on leave) 
Mr. W. J. Oatfield (Ag.).. a 


Spain. 
Senhor Don Albert de la Guardia Y. 
Don D,. 0, Marco se — 
Mons, L, Grezoux os ae 


Mr. Willfam Archbald .. ee 
Mr. H.Greenwoog Ogdcn we 
Mr. W. Young .. es ~ 


Sweden. 


Monsicur C. A. E. Silfwerbjelm 
Mr. K. P. Warmington ‘% 


Mr. J. Muller (on leave} oe 
Monsicur K. Ringger (Ag.) .. 


Mr. W. Archbald iG 


Mr. T. H. Wheeler (on leave) as 
Vacant as a és 


Switzerland. 
Monsieur K. Ringger_ .«. oe 


Monsicur M. M. Staub .. we 
Monsieur J. H, Frej ae os 


Turkey. 


| Appointment. 





$i poneal: General 
. |Consul 


ne ak 
ee Do. os 
--| Do. oe 
ee Consul ae 
ee Do. ee 
.|Vice-Consal 

Do. is 
es Do. i | 
ws Do. 


ee Cousul- General 


..{Cousul ‘% 
ee! Do. ‘a 
ee Do. ee 
--| Do. ; 
.|Vice-Consul 
Do, se 


.jCongul-General 
. {Consul ae 


The Consular officers for Swedcn are in charge 


of Turkish intercsts. 


United States of America. 


Alexander W. Weddell (on leave) 


H. Shantz (in Charge) (Ag.) 


C,H. Loomis (on leave) .. 
Frederick L. Thomas .. - 


Wilbur Keblinger an és 
acant ee oe ee ee 


Hooker A. Doolittle .. Sa 
FP. Case... as a Sis 


M. Warren ee ae ae 
E L. Rogers .. ae ee 


James = Moffitt és ae 
Dr. H, B. Osborn os 7 


Venezuela. 
Me. A. M. pie ee 66 


. |Consul-General 
» «| Vice-Consul. . 


“se Do. 4. 
as Do. .. 


. jConsul ‘a 
«| Vice-Consul 


..|Consul am 
..| Vice-Consu! 


. {Consul 

ad Vice-Congul 
.|Consul 

is Vice-Consul 


»JOcnsul ef 
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ca 
ee 
ee 


. »|Caicutta, 
.-|Bombay. 
.| Rangoon. 


..| Moulmein. 
--| Do. 


..| Bombay, 
.|Calcutta, 
~-| Do. 


.| Rangoon, 
. | Madras. 
..| Karachi, 


. |Calcutta 
./Madras, 
.-|/Bombay, 

ee} Do. 


..| Rangoon 
..|Calcutta. 


»-|Moulmein, 


».| Bombay. 
66 Calcutta. 
- | Madras, 


-. jCalcutta, 


.-|Rangoon. 
Do 


Ee 
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The Home Government. 


The Home 


sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- | 
tion of the governing board of the old. 


Last India Oompany. The affairs of the 
company were ofiginally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parhament established 
a Board of Centrol, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relat to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was m duced 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Bcertary of State 
for India With modifications this system 
Jasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the con- 
solidating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State 1s the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on ali mattcrs relating to Indw, He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
which were formerly vested either in the Board 
of Control, or in the Company, the Durectors 
and the Scerct Committee in rcspect of the 
Government and revcnucs of India. 


The Secretary of State. 


Until the Reform Act of 1919 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
ower of giving orders to every officerin India, 
ncluding the Governor-General, and to superm- 
tend, direct and contro! all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India. in the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Councilno express statutory change was made, 
but Parhament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con- 
ventions governing these relations should be 
modified; only in exceptional circumstances 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indianintorest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement 
Of the wide powers and duties still vested 10 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibilit} , others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting ata meet 
1s required. The Act of 1919 greatly moditic 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
Merb as to the relations of the Secretary of 
tate with his Council, and he has full r power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which business is to be transacted. Though 
in practice the Council meets weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meetin« at least once mm 
every month. 
The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council was 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State bow 
free to appoint within those limits. The peri 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Sac of State may, for special reasons 
ot public advantage to be communicated to 


Government of India repre- Parliament, re-appoint a member for another 


five years. Half the Council must be persons 
who have served or resided m India for at least 
ttn jcars, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has deen three. 

Associated with the Secretary uf State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall. Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are made by the 
Secretary Of State in Council, and are subject 
to the ordinary Home Civil Service rules in 
al] 185) ects, 


In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certam 
grants and remissions 1n lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total net cost including pensions has been 
about £250,000 per annum. In conformity 
With the spirit of the new Act an arrangement 
Wis made whereby the salary of the Secretary 
of State 15 placed on the Llome estimates and the 
cost of the controlling and political functions 
exercised 1n Whitehall is also met from British 
revenucs, while agency functions alone are 
chargeable to Indian revenues. 


The High Commssionership. 


The financial readjustment has heen accome- 
panied by a highly impoitant admnistrative 
change providcd for by the Act, in the creation 
ot a High Commissioner for India in the United 
kingdom with necessary establishments Trom 
October Ist, 1920, the late Sir William Meyer 
became the first Hagh Commussioner, and took 
over control of the large Stores Department 
of the India Office, the accounts section con- 
nected therewith, and the Indian Students 
Branch, together with the supervision of the 
wo1k of the Indian Lrade Commussioner in the 
Citv§ Thefurther development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
ncluded such agency work as the piyment of 
Civil leave alo yan Cs and pensions, supervision 
of I C & and lorest probationers aftcr first 
appointm nt thc mikimng of arrangemcunts for 
officers on dcpula ion or study leave, repa- 
trivtion of de-titute lasecarr, sale of Govern- 
mcnt of Tiaia Publications, etc. The clerical 
staff of the Stores Departmont has been 
transferred to the Stores Depot cf the 
~hames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth. The 
Hizh Commissioner and the rest of the staff 
transferred, have separate ofice accommodation 
at 42,44 and 46, Gros, enor Gardens, 8.W, 1. 

Another highly important change was the 
sctting up by Parhament of a Jomt Standing 
Committee on Indian affairs consisting of eleven 
members ol each House. The purpose is to 
keep Parliament in clover touch with Indian 
affairs than has recently been possible, and to 
rejer to the Oommuttes draft rules and also 
Parliamentary Bills after they have received a 
second reading. 
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INDIA OFFICE, Commercial and Revenue, 13, J. Tutner, 0.B,8, 
Secretary of State. Dir oti ep 0 I : enka ae 
rap lic Works Department, M. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Peel, 4.8.2. Bnreoa. 
Under-Secretaries of State. Accountant-General,  Sidnoy Turner, FIA. 
Bir William Duke, 4.0.1.B., K.0.8.1. alse Director of Funds and Officwl Agent to 


The Earl Winterton, MP, Adminisiralers-General wm India, 
Deputy Under-Seeretary of State, | RBCORD DuPARTNRNT.—Superiniendent of Re: 


rde, H Mitchell. 
Sir Arthur Hirtzal, K.0.B, ieae W pp 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State, -— 


Sir Malcolm Seton, K.0.B. Miscellaneous Appointments. 
Council. Government Director of Indvan Railway Com- 
Sir Ohagles 8, Bayley, .0.1.2., K.0.8.1., 1-8.0. panve, Sir B.A. 5S, BU, OLE. 
General Sir E, G. Barrow, @.(.B., G,0,8.1. Librarian, Fredk. W. Thomas, M.A., Ph D. 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate, K 0.8.1, 0.1.8. Histor,oqrapher—W. Voster, 0.1.E. 
Sahibaada Aftab Abmed Khan, eerie) the T Lol a the ee 
0 8 0 an Sermees wer 
Bhupendranath Basu. | af re nicer ad ne Medwal werritt 
Frederick Craufurd Goodenough. ajor-Gencral J. B. Smith, 0B, He 
Member of the Medical Board, Lt.-Col, Sir b. 
Sir Malcolm Hogg. Rogers, 0.LB. 
salinedca eagsasan leanae ace Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State, 
Sir Benjamin obertaon, K.0.8.1., E.0.u.g., Sir Edward Chamuer, 
seat Inspector of Military Equipment and Clothing, 
Sir William H.H Vincent, G.0.1.m, K.0.6.1, Co}, H. BE, Garstin, D.8.0., B A. (retd.) 
Sir Rajagopala Achariyar, K.0.8.1., 0.1.8. Ordnance Consulting Officer, Col. J, H. Lawrence- 
Clerk of the Couned, Sir Maloolm Seton. her, 0.1.8. 
Deputy ounce | 
Privat Pca the » P. H. Dumbell, HIGH COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE, 
X, Rrowa. ye cee E. (42, Grosvenor Gardens.) , 


Asstgiant Private Secretary, J.G. Laithwaite, The High Commissioner, Dadhibai Merwany 


Political A.-D,-C. to the Secretary of State, Lieut, Dalal, 0.1.4. 
Col. A. D’Aroy, G. Bannerman, OL8,, 0.V.0, Secrelary, Sir Edward Cook, Kt. 


Private Secretary to Sir W. Duke, A. Dibdin, Ohbef Accountancy Officer, G. H. Stoker, 0.3.8. 
— Secretary to Lord Winterton, BR. T. Peel, Personal Assistant, W. Marlow. 
‘Heads of Departments, General Department; Assutant Secretary, RB. E. 


SUCRETARIEE Montgomery. 
Jount Secretaries for Indian Students, N. C. Sen, 


ane W. Robinson, 6.3.2,; C.H. Kisch,0.8,, 0.B.H., 60d T. Quayle, D. Litt, (Lond.), 
¥ Public erard | 
= ee Stores Department Depot at Belvedere 


Military Lieut.-General Sir A. 8, Cobb e | h, C) E. I, 
E.OB., K.0$.1, DSO. AE Py eae 
alte ri aca | Deputy Director, B. R. Howlett. 
peas HD. Wakely (acting). =o serintendent of Depot, Lt.-Col. 8. 8. W. 


Public Works, W. Stanriall, 0.1.2, Paddoa, 0.1.2. 


Indusiyles ang Overseas, Sir L, J, 
5.081, 0.2. , Siz L, J, Kershaw, are! cas Commissioner, H, A. F. Lindsay, 


The Home Government, 


Secretaries of State for India. 


Lord Stanley (a) ‘a ee 
Sir Charles Wood, Bart. (5) - 
Baril de Grey and Ripon (ce) .. 
Viscount Cranborne (d) : 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. (e) .. 
The Duke of Argyll, K.t. 

ms ras of Salisbury (2nd 


oe os se 


Gathorne Hardy, 
Cranbrook, 14 May, 1878 (f) .. 


The Marquis of Hartington (9) 
The Karl of Kimberly 
Lord Randolph Churchill ee 


The Earl of elt K.G., 
(2nd time) as - 


created Viscount 


Assumed 
charge. 
ee 1858 
»» 1859 
»» 1866 
«» 1866 
»» 1867 
oe =1868 


»» 1874 


«» 1878 
»» 1880 
»» 1882 
« 1885 


«- 1886 


Sir Richard Asshcton Cross, G.0.B., 


created Viscount a 19 <Aug., 
1886 


The con of Kimberley, a" (3rd 


H.H. Fowler (h) .. oe — ws 
Lord George F, Hamilton “ 
St.John Brodrick(t} .. 3 « 
John Morley, O.M (3) 00 —s oe 


»» 1880 


o» 1892 
o» 1894 
oo 1895 
eo 1003 
e. 1005 


The Harlof Crewe, K.G. .. os 
Viscount Morley of Blackburn, 0.™, 
The Kar] of Orewe, K.G. (#) i 
Austen Chamberlain, WLP, ee 
E, §. Montagu, M.P, ce | ee 
Viscount Peel ae ee 
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1910 


. 1911 


1911 
1915 
1917 
1922 


(a) Afterwards (by succession) Ean - Derby. 


(b) PH st creation) Viscount 
(c) sa pea Marquess of 
(d) (by ' Pe an Marquess 
(e) (by creation) Earl of 
Iddealeigh, 
(f) (by creation) Earl Cranbrook. 
(9) (by au moose) Duke of 
(h) (by creation) Viscount 
Wolverhampton, 4.0.84, 
(ft) (by ae Viscount 
(3) (b oar Viscount 
oney of Plackburae OM. 
(k) (by creation) Marquess of 


Crewe, K.G, 
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The Army. 


The great scpoy army of India originated in 
the small establishments of guards known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the Last India Company but sepovs 
were first enlisted and rea Sat by the I'rench, 
who appeared in India 1660 Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as carly as 1665 the first for 
tifled position was occupied by the Last India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
garmson of Fort St George consisted of only 
ten men In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldicrs, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 983 were English and the rest 
Trench, Portuguese, and natives 


After the declaration of war with Trance 
in 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this gid not prevent the Trench capturing 
Madras in 1746 Following the 'rench example, 
the Knglish raised considerable scpoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St David to command the forces 
of the Company Ihe Enghsh foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Hg ait were contemplating fresh attacks 
It me necessary for the Dughsh Company 
to form a larger military establishment The 
new commandant at once set about the organ- 
gation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation Thuis 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrance subsequently became Oom- 
mander-in Chief In “Wadras the Luropean 
ba were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers similar companics in Bengal and 
Bombay became the 1st Bengal and 1st Bom- 
bay Fusiliers The native intantry were simi 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive By 
degrecs fe hes Regiments were sent to India, 
i first being the 39th Toot, which arrived m 
1754 


Struggle with the French —lrom this 
time for a century or more the army in India 
was engaged in constant war Aftei a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Duplex had bv 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
in India, the efforts of Stringer I awrence, Clive, 
and lyre Coote completcd the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of lenge in Bengal 
and at Wandewash m Southern India, where 
the Trench were finally defeated in 1761 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had meen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman advo turers such as Hyder Ali of 
Mysore. A prolongod struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and sucoeasor Tipu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
TT of Tipu and the capture of Seringapatam 


17998. 


Reorganisation of 1796—In 1796 the 

native armics, which had been organised 

on the Presidency system, were reorganised, 

The European were 18,000 strong and 

natives num some 67,000, the infantry 
regimen 


being generally formed into 


and Moehidpur. 
76 0f two. the last war in Southern Indis, The 


battalions each In Bengal regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
Tnglish officers The Madras and Bombay 
armies Were at the same time reolganised on 
simular lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
pinies were raised 


In 1798 the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor Genera] firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mvsore, where Tipu was intrigumg 
with the lrench, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Cmpvcror 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
ccred by Luropeans under the French advcntu- 
rer Perron In campaigns against Sindma in 
Hindustan by a British Army undcr General 
Tike and in the Deccan against that prnce 
and the Raja of Berar by an army undcr General 
Wcllesley afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the powir of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assayc Irench Influence 
Wis finally destroyed, and the Mugha] km 

cror was released from the dommation of the 

ahrattas Sabsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing 


Mutmy at Vellore—The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1897 ‘The most serious of these 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellorein 1806 
whic the native troops suddenly broke out and 
huled the majority of the European officers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
rainparts ihe mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespte who .alloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti 
neers this retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreahs in the army 


Overseas expeditions —Several {mport- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the catly part of the nineteenth oentury 
Bourbon was taken from the French Ocylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service 


In 1814 the Nepal War took place In which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga. The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offoring a 
stout resistance, 


In 1817 hostilities again broke out with the 
Mahrattas, who rose against the Britush during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris 
Practically the whole army took the fleld and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. The 
Mahbratta Ohtefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose in succession, and were beaten vely 
at Kirki, Sitabaldi, ‘ = 


History of the Army. 


war rolled to the north never to return In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs 


In 1824 the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalon regiments bemg separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
Luropean and 68 of native infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of regular cavalrv The 
Madras and Bombay armuics were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength 


First Afghan War and Sikh Wars — 
In 1839 a British Army advanced into Af. ha 
nistan and occupied Cabul Lhere followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retrrat in which the army perished 
‘his disaster was in some measures retnievcd 
by subsequent operations, but it had ‘ar- 
reaching effects on British prestige Lhe people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost le.1ons which 
never returned, and although thcy saw also 
the avenging armies the} no longer regarded 
them with their former eyes Sikh aggression 
led to hostilitics in 1845 46, whcn a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the fleld under 
Sir Hugh Gough ‘Ihe Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudk: and Fcro7eshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Ahwal and Sobraon Two years lair an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at shales 
our brave enemies were finally overcome a 
Gujerat, and the Punjyb was annexed Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charies Napier, and the Second 
ee War, the first having taken place in 
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The conquest of the Punjab extended our 
frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tmbes which have given so much 
trouble dunng the past sixty years while they 
have furmshed many solders to our army 
To keep order on this border the Punjab 1 ron 
tier Torce was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, whule they 
involved httle bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and mvolved much arduous work, 


The Indian Mutmy—On the eve of the 
mutiny m 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 native troops 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
native troops, and im Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 native troops ‘The proportion 
of native to British was therefore too large for 
afety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was drawn, interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances, and of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 
in which the powder was enclozed in a paper 
gover, which had to be bitten off to expose 
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powder to ignition In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Mabammadans and Hindus, 
ihis was interpreted as an attempt to destro 
the caste and the religion of the sepoys Skul- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that flour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen 


Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Pande attacked a European 
officer The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Mccrut to take the obnoxious cartridge 
‘Lhese men were tried and sentenced to long 
trms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet- 
ted on parade on the 9th May Next day the 
troops ta Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob 
burned the house of the Luropeans and murdered 
many ‘The troops then went off to Delhi 
Unfortunately there was in Meerut no senor 
officer capable of dealing with the situation 
Ihe Furopean troops in the place remained 
inactive, and the mutineers were allowed to 
depart unmolested to spread the flames of rebel 
100 

Delhi 18 the historic capital of India © On its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire It contamed a_ great 
magazine of ammunition Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few nitive battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers Lhe Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in Soar | 
places flocked to the standard of the Mug 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September, In the meantime muti- 
ny had spread ‘ihe massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
gieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
[he rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the terntory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi 


Minor Campaigns—Du the | 
until 1879, when the second Afg Wart _ 
there were many minor campaigns includ __ 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Aighan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts There were editions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most :mportant was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897 There were also the prolonged 
operations which led up to or ensued upon 
annexation of Burma, several cam in 
Africa, and the expeditions to Lhasa, But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the Bnitish gar- 
nson Which was sent to South Africa in 1899, 
little severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 


Reorganisation after the Mutiny.—In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the army was organized inte three 
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armies, vg, Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 66,000 Britash and 
140,000 Indian troops. 


Several minor re-organizations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Regiments and Companies. In 1895 the 
next large reorganization took place Thf, 
was the abolition of the three Armes and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed rz: Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras atid Bombay, 


Lord Kitchener's Scheme.—This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener's 
re-organization the Madras Command was aboh- 
shed and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands—the Northern, Eastern and Western 
ices uno to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 


In 1007 Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
pequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisioral Commander, retention of 
sich powers by Lieutenant Generals oi 
Oemmands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies—the Northern and Sonthern—each 
under a General Officer who was responsiblk 
for the command inspectéon and training of 
the troops but was given no admunstrative 
responsibilitzes, 


The 1908 re-organization scheme aimed at 
the Army being organised in divisional areas 
wiuch were to include one or more definite war 
formations is eed with troops for internal 
security. Each Divisional area was to be self- 
contained and selt-administered on the samc 
aon as the Commands in the United King- 

m. Some of these divisional arcas in India 
were as large as the German Empire and the 
Divisional Commander combined in is person 
the offices of —General Officer Commanding 
in Chief; Major General, Administration; and 
War Divisional Commander. 


Had the areas been called Commands or 
even Distrctg, and had Proper staffs been pro- 
vided, the scheme would have fulfilled the re- 
quirements, but as it stood it fell far short of 
these, ‘The system was based on the assumptron 
that troops would be concontrated and that thc 
Di Commander would therefore be able 
% aarti chose a This concentration 
neetssita a large iding pro e as 
entire readjustment of acco tion was 
required, This could not be fully carried out for 
fnaneial reasons and thus, in the majority of 
cases, troops Of war formations were not located 


i under their Divisional Commanders 
Ynaternal Security troops had te a great 
extent to be brought into the divisional 


ares frem a distance when requred. The 
Divisional Commanders were overburdened 
with administrative responsibilities and owing 
te the dispersion of troops their 
areas, were unable to exercee close control 
or to devote thelr main attention to the 
training of their troops for war. The two Army 


Qonerais of Foroce while the aimainerion of thelr 
ah edded burden 


adubaistzative 
ae ales then was the 


Lord Ktichener's Army Reforms. 


systemin force at the outbreak of the Great 
ar. 


Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecossors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
contralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machmnely was becoming clogged with unncccs- 
sary details, Jo secnre efhacncy at A. H Q,, 
thcrefore, a certam measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918, With the alteration 
of the designation ‘“‘ Aimy ” ** Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the Geneial Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with ail adimmstrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles or war. 


Four Command System.— At the conclusion 
of the war came an opportumty to re-consider 
Army organization in the light of practical 
expenence. Two of the outstanding lessons of 
the war were -—- 


(a) That no system of organsation can pro- 
duce good résults which does not permit of the 
closest personal relations between Commanders, 
Stafis and troops. 


(b) that the system in peace must be readily 
adaptable to war conditions so a8 to permit of 
transition from peace to war with the least 
possible dislocation. 


The frst of these demands restriction of area, 
while both demand the latgest possible 
measure of decentralisation and delegation of 
powers 


Therefore the new system evolvéd from 
experience was to the effect that, to establish an 
effective system of Command and admunistra- 
tion, India must be divided into not less than 
14 arcas or Distmcts and that between thuse 
districts and Army Headquarters should be 
interposed 4 Commands to avoid overloading 
A H.Q. with work. Thus, the 4 Command 
system can be summed up as follows — ie 
Distnicts, conta a certain number of Bngade 
Conimands, grou into 4 Commands and one 
Independent Jnstrict (Burma) all with full 
responsibilitres of administration as agaist the 
old system of 10 Divisions and 6 Brigades (ror- 
responding to Diastricts) with admmustrative 
responsibilities, grouped into 2 Armies having 
no administrative responsibilities. 


ular in India.—The sanctioned 
seen of og Soot Army in india at the 
present time 1s 68,370 British Ofhcers and British 
other ranks, and 143,446 Indian Officer and 
Indian other ranks. 


In the Indian Army the Oavalry and Infantry 
were re-organized in 1821. The Cavairy Regli- 
ments were in ail but three cases amalgamated 
in groups of twe of the old Regiments. In the 
infantry the old ‘linked’ system was abohshed 
and Battalions were formed into Regiments 
consisting ot 4 or 5 Active Battalions and one 
Training Battalion. 


aoeraper preety ps Bat ate 
training recrul 
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Composition of the Army. 
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war the maintenance of records of the Active 
Battahons in the Field 


The Gurkha Rifles were grouped in a seres of 
4 Battalions in each group 

Cavahy Groups Infantry and Pionecr Reg 
ments and Gurkha Regiments are all numlicred 
consecutively from 1 upwards 


Terms of service in the Indian irmy are 
as follow. — 


Cavilry 4 years’ service in atmy 

Artillery, 4 5 cars’ serviec in army 

S$ &M Corps 4 years’ service in army 
Indian Signal Corps 4 years seryice in army 


Infintry and Pioneers (exce pt Gurkha groups 
the 4th Hazara Pioneers and trans frontier 
per onnel ot the Infantry), 5 years im army 
service ind 10 years in the reserve (Note 
Phisis the mimmum period of service with the 
colour > yous in Colour and Reseryc service 
must} don ) 


(irkha groups 4th Hazara Pioneers ind the 
tran -fronticr personnel of the Infintry 4 years’ 
Wie IA wWMy 


Animal transpoit personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps drivers of mechinicil 
transport ind ul comtitints of the Army 
\ tennary Corps 6 years’ s ryice in army and 
4in th rory 

Allcombitants in the Works Corps, 2 years’ 
SeIVice In Umy 


Pindsmen musicains trumpeters drummers 
bu,lers fits ind pipers 10 years service mm 
army, 


Txcept in the cise of those enrolled yn the 
Works ind of those who ite non combat wnts 
ali School masters elerks artifiecrs armourer 
engine drivers farmers carpenters tajlors and 
bootmakirs, 10 years service in army 


The period laid down for service in the army 
may he extended Combitants may be enrolled 
direct into the Reserve in which cise thero 15 
no minmmum ypcnod of service but no one is 
lowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than 13 permitted 
by the regulations in torce 


Auniliary Forces —In addition to the 
Rezular wmy there are the Auxilimry and Terr 
tonal Forces 

The Auxthary Force is the old Volunteer 
Force which was started some 60 years betore 
the (reat War Durng the War this force was 
absorbed by the Indian Defence Force in which 
Rervice was Compulory for domiciled Juuropeans 
Lhe Indian Defence Force was a purily war 
time measure and on the conclusion of the War 
the old Voluntecr force was re constituted and 
named the Auxihary Ioree The authorised 
extablishment of this Force 15 36 804 and it is 
organiad into Cavalry Regiments 
of Artilkry R kL Companies, Railway Batta 
Hons, Infintry Battahons, Machine Gun Corps 
Companies and RASC Companies 


Indian Territorial Force —This Force was 
Taised in 1920 to form a second line to the 
Regular Army Only those who are non Euro- 
pean or subjects of Indian States are 
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enrolmént is 6 years with the exception of those 
who have 2 years’ approved service in an 
University Corps or 3 years’ approved setvice 
in the Reguiar Army These latter may enrol 
for 4 years Those serving at present in the 
Indian Army Reserve Imperial Service or State 
troops cannot enrol, but pensioners if «ligible, 
may do so without detriment to their pensions 

The age hmits for the Force are 18 years to 31 
y ws but those who have 3 years’ appreved 
seryice in the Regular Army may enrol up to 
3> yews of age The required height 1s 5 feet 
4 mches the chest measurement 32 34 inches 
indi the applicant must be passed as physically 
fit ‘Llhose enrolled have to pertcrm mulstary 
scrviec when called on but cannot be sent ovcr 

scas without a syecial or general order being 
i, urd by the Governor General in Council 

Dunng the peace 56 days traming must be done 
during the first year of service and 28 days in 
erh succeeding verr Pay dunng the truning 
1 lod or when called up for military service 1s 
the same 15 that of the Regular Army Tor 
discipline the Army Act of 1911 apphes with 
eertain modifications Discharge can be tvken 
if the expirv of the term of enrolment except 
when on muilitarv service The estabhshment 
of the Lorce 1s 18 600 and it 15 organized mlo 
20 Infantry Bittihons and 6 Univerity Train 

ing Corps There are 5 Regulir Officers in 
addition to the permanent Commanding Officer, 
while the remainder of the Ofheer estabhshment 
is Alled by Hony Tieutenants ind 2nd Ticute 

n ntsotthc I T F 


Indian State Troops —In 1887 the Nizam 
cf Hyderabad offered his private forces to the 
Bntish Government to assist in the task of 
Impetial defence His example wisimmedintely 
followed by other Indian Princes ind thus was 
yturted what was calkd the Impenal Service 
Jroops ‘Since bemg formed this Foice has 
rendered good service not only on the North 
West Frontier of Indian but also overseas m 
(hina and Somaliland ond again durmg the 
(reat Wir The Force is undcr the inspection 
of Officers of the Rezgnlar Army but evcept 
whin placed under the British Government by 
the rulers the troops belong to the vanous 
States from which they are recruited The 
Torce 13 armed in the same manner as the 
Rigular Army and ther training etc, is in 
acneral otf + high standard According to their 
st dards of efficiency in training the troo 
arc divided into those who are fit tor 1rmmediate 
active service and are therefore first line troo 
und those whose training 1s not sufficiently 
advanced to allow of their being sent direct to 
the Ist line These latter are considered as 
2nd line troops ready to reinforce the 1st line 


In December 1921 the name of the force was 
changed to that of ‘ The Indian State Tropps ' 


Frontier Militia and Levy Corps — 
These forces are * Civil” troops, ¢¢ they are 
admimstered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army They are however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army 
Jhese forces were raised for duty on the Worth 
West Frontier and at yresent consist of the 
followmg — Kurram Militia, Tochi Scouts, Sout 
Waziristan Scouts, Chitral Scouts, = Gil 
Scouts Zhob Levy Corps and the Mekran Levy 
Corps, The various names show the locality 


oe pa 
permitted to enrol in the Foroo, The term of (in which each force ws sitnated, 
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Reserves —The Indian Army Reserve was 
first formed in 1886 and until 1923 service 1n at 
had been entirely voluntary In practice there 
was formerly very little traming done by the 
Reservists: Working on sugp(stions mide ly 
the Inchcape (ommittce to promote ¢conomy 
a new scheme wis evolved which was de igned 
to decresse the stren.th of Ri,iments ind 
inciease the rescive and to mikc it cient 


The terms of service are given above 
The new regulations are thit the Infantry Sepoy 
and the Pioncer with a few exceptions do 5 years’ 
service with the colours and then 10 vers with 
the reserve This reserve service 18 no longer 
voluntary and the sepoy when he enlists signs 
on for the two periods of service =othire are 
two classes of Rescirxe A & B and the normal 
per od a nan serves in (lass 428 3 years from the 
date of leaving the colours The man on com 

leting his 3 years in class A pisses str ht on 

ocliss B The yeriod of tr inn, for diss A 
1 one month in every year and thot for cliss B 
one month in every second vear = During 1 une 
ing the min receives full} 14 and alow uc 5 as 
aregularsepoy and whcn not ull duyz her ceivcs 
Rs 7 permenscminc) 6s A ind Re 4ycrm ns m 
In class B 


These j erio Is of service are the mixunum tli 
Man may do yn the Resarve =f how ve) sh 
chooses to serve 6 seus with the colours hc will 
ohly do 2 yearsin Class A ofthe R- rme nd 
s0 on If he does & ycars with the coloirs he 
will go strught mto Class L of the Re erve 


Jt 13 interesting to note that the }cvods of 
training in the Reserve were theorctic uly the 
sane in 18°6 when ithe Reserve was tirsf formed 
The two clisecs of Reserve in those (ays wer 
known as the Active and = Gurrson 


The reserve esti} lishment allowed for exch 
Ist line India Intuntry Battalion 1s 77 in cliss 
A and 227 in cliss J) Jn the Pionecr Bitta 
lions the numtieis woo45) yn clisy A and 100) som 
class B 


The present strenzth of the re crye 15 some 
12000 men lhe new achcme for the Reserve 
18 in adaz tation of the Butish Rescarvist system 
to Indien conditions 


Army in India Reserve of Officers — 
Previous to the Great War there hyd been whit 
was call(d the Indiin Army Reserve of Officers 
a lody of tramed officers 2.vailatle to replace 
casuilties in the Indian Army = fhe war proved 
that for m imy Teasons this reserve did not meet 
the requiements ind in seytcemter 1922 sine 
tion was gi\en to reconstitute the I A R O 


The reconstitution proyosed and sanctioned 
was as follows — 

(a) The following gentlemen could be granted 
commissions in the Reserve 

(1) Officers holding Kmg s commissions who, 
having retired from H M sg forces, were not lable 
for turther service. 

(2) Officials, other than Military Officets, 
serving under the Government of India 

(3) Private gentlemen residing in India 


(6) Commissions would not usually be given 
to any one over the age of 28 unless he had pre- 
vious commissioned service in the Regular Army, 
TARO, or DT 


‘ educated setving soldiers (8) cvisfin 


Army Reserve System. 


() The new Reserve would supply the Army 
in India and not only the Indian Army as before, 


(7) The Reserve would be formed on a fixed 
pee bed for cach wm and branch of tho 
imy 


(r) Inthe Indian Army the officers would 
Lo sostcd to defnite groups and units 


(f) Officers would be divided into two groups 
(2) those immediitely avilable for seryice m 
emergcney and (11) those who would not te vvail- 
alle until the fist troup was cxhausted 


(g) All officers would do periodical! traning 
of 30 days 1 yer either with 1 reoular unit or 
that were imypossitle with the Auxiliary 

o1ce 


(7) All officers would recervo Rs 750 for 
eich period of 30 days traminzin heu of pay 
ind allowances 


Education TheArmy inIndia bothBntish ond 
Indiin undergoes in iddition to its purcly m) 
itary truinm, a course of cducation ul traming 
Lhe of jects ot this ue —To develop the soldicr’s 
ti rms ficulties amzprove Jim 18 4 sul jcct for 
In hitary traning wid ag 1 citizen ef the 1 mpne 
in} to enhince Ins plosye ts of r numerative 
em) loymcnt on Lis return to civilhfe in order 
to cany out this cdicitiona trumn? in the 
Tiutish Army the Army J ducationial (o1ps 
wis tormed the membe)s of which are educa 
tonil exyjerts ind are attach it to th vinous 
form tions and unis Ctrtan standards of 
educiuon ire now rquired before a min 3s 
ehiille for promotion to the yimous Army 
ruls Jn order that Renmcntal Offi ers ind 
NC Osshullt fitted to cimy out the eine 
tional prott mme in thet unts the Brith 
Aimy School of Lducition has been cst blished 
it Wellin.ton and vl Offccrs Loth of the 
British and Indian ATmy h veto utend a course 
it the school before yromotion to Crrtain. 


Tor the Indiw Army 2 simi) school his ten 
tolmed at Belowum wheie cindidates for the 
Indiwn Army J ducational Corys ire trimed 
These crndidates are diawn from (a) the I etter 
s(hool 
masters and (ce) demobthised ind 7 ensioncd 
Indiin Officers and soldiers Uy to ditc 22 
men of the various ranhs hive tecn trained 
and posted to units especiilly to Trunmng 
Battahons 


In order to give the sons of Indian genticiren 
both military and civil a Public School educa- 
tion similar to that in England fo fit them for 
entrv into the Royal Military Coll. ge Sandhurst, 
the Prince of Wales Royal Military College was 
founded at Dehra Dun Here there are at pre- 
sent 70 students (the limit that cin at present be 
accommodated) In May 1923 out ot 6 candidates 
nominated for the Royal Mulitary College 
Sandhurst, the first two were from the Royal 
Indian Miltary College 


Tn addition to the xbove educational training 
in the Army, the children of the soldiers are also 
catcred for In the Rntish Army besides the 
various Regimental Schools for the children 
there 1s also the J awrence Royal Military 8c hool 
at Sanawar with accommodation for atout 500 
chidren For the children of the Tdian aol- 
fers a number of schools to be nanud King 


Education of Indian Officers 


(.coigc » Royal Indian Military Schools are bung 
established m areas which contain the majcnty 
of the military classes ‘Two of these schools 
will itis hoped be opened carly 1n 1924 at Jul 
lundur and Auringabad Scia1 In addition to 
this the foundation stonc has becn Jud at New 
Delhi of the Kitchener College Ihis College 
will give a High School education to some 400 
sons of Indian Officer. At present the sum of 
Rs 33 lakhs 1equired toi the initial cost of the 
building his not becn fully collected 


Indianization of the Indian Army —lhe 
basis of this scheme 1s the substitution Fy de grees 
of Officers of Indian nationshty for British 
Officasinthe Indian Army ‘The elit umfts 
first s keftid for complete Indianiziticn are — 
éth ind 16th Jight ( walry 4th Bn 19th Hyder. 
bid Regt 5th Roval Bittanon, 5th Mahratt. 1 
} ist Battihon 7th Rajyuts (Queen Victoria 4 
Own Fizht Intantry) 2nd Kittalion, IstPuny vbis, 
and Ist Littulion, 14th Punjatis 


Education of Indian Officers !n order 
that the Officers of Indiw nation vity shill be 
on thosyme footing 38 thar Butish contreres 
Hoos necessury that they shall hive a sumilar 
eduction and tiiining = To cnsure the former 
the Prince of Waks Royil Lidiw Militury 
Collize at Dohrt Dun wis stated is wheady 
mentioned under Pduertion fo ensure 
the same military frammy excry Indian erdct 
must do the prescriled ee of tiamin, it 
the Royul Militiry College wt Sandhwest 
( indiditcs for the Military Colle.c at Dehri 
Dun u¢ cece} ted from(a) the P1ovinees of British 
India (b) Indian States (nominitid by H 
the Comy vader in Chief ) und (c) Sons of Indiin 
Ofhecrs of zood stivice espccially nomunated by 
H L the Commander in Chief 


Appl ints for vieinacs under (43) wid (c) 
must submut their ipplic ition to the local Goy 
ernment or Administi ition within whose juts 
diction they reside = Applicants und r (1) must 
subnut thar 1p zlicitions to the local J olitical 
Ofhucr Lory vances undcr (a) the nomimations 
rust with the Local Govcarnmcnt or Adminis 
trition concerned kor vacancits under (b) 
and (c) the nomimations uc made by H I thic 
Commander in Chief on the recommend ition 
of the Local Government or Administrition 01 
the Political Offiecr, 15 the cise my ke 


No wiitten eximimition for entrance is held 
but the nonun iting 01 r¢ecommendin, authorities 
must satistv themselves that th = cindidites 
scholistic attamments aie such a to justify 
an exp cctation that if they were to continue 
their present course of studies they would pass 
the Univesity Matirulation I \amination 
High School Leaving Certificate T \amunation 
or any examin ition thot is officially recognised 
ab the equivalent ot the above by the time they 
attain 17 years of age Special attention 1s to 
be paid to the candidate s attainments inEnzhsh 
and Mathematics Every candidate before 
nomination must be certified us physically fit 
i: all respects by a fully qualficd medical practi 

loner 


The limits of age for entry to the College are 
from 12 to 18 years No candidate over 13 will 
be admitted and preference will be given to those 
candidates who are not over 12} ycars of ago 


ato 


jhe fees tor students at the College are 
Rs 1.00 per school year for those under (a) 
ind (b) ‘This is a privileged rate (considerably 
less thin the cost of public school education 
in Lnglind) and is hable to enhancement here- 
aiter if circumstances require These fees 
include tuition messmg school servants 
washing and mending 1nd medical attendance of 
the ordinary kind .nd_ as inmrtial provision, one 
suit of the uniform to bo worn by the students 
when at the College The fees to be paid by the 
students under (c) will be detcrmmid by HL 
the Comminder yn (ef in each partic ular case 


Although the primary objcct of the College 
16 the prepiation of Indian youths desirous of 
obtamin,, commissions yn the Indian Army to 
enter the Royal Military Colle oe vt Sandhurst, 
yet the course of study at the College 1s such 
that should » studint fail in the entrance 
cximimation fo the RB M C at Sandhurst he 
willt cin ag good a position to sass the univelsity 
examination as it he had becn educatcd at an 
ordinary school 


Lhe selectins of Cindidat cs for catry into the 
Roy i Maihttiry College it Sindhunst is deaded 
pirtiv? y nomim ition and jaitl by examuimation 


Th yrsent sch me for the Indianizition of 
the Indiin Army is that & unit» te, cavalry 
recin cnts ind intintrv bitt adiens shall be indi wn- 
ised) fis will nituralv tal e 1 number of years 
Icfore complction is the Officers of Indian 
nation ity will 1c undcr the same promotion 
rules as Bnitish officers 


hin. 3 commissions ire +l o given toselected 
Indian officers of the Indiin Aimy, but these 
owing to their 1.¢c will probibly be unable to 
risé above the rank of Ciptum 


Pay and Allowances of the Army mn 
India —ihct owing tabl 5 show the chin ce ia 
the ratcsof tiv und allowanccs of the Cavalry and 
Infantry of the Army in Indi 


BriqisH ARWY 


1914 
RANK CAVALRY JNIANSIRY 
Ne oa Rs a 
Mijct (ite, -fveus) 

vice ) S30 0 750) 0 
Major 750 (0 73000 
(ytim (atla yous 

mn rusk wd 12 years’ 

StIVICC) 530 0 460 0 
Captain 48. 0 4u0 0 
Lint (after 6 yeus ser 

vice) 375 0 325 0 
Treut dv) 0 300 0 
2nd Licut 300 0 200 0 

per dav. per day. 
Regiment Serg ant 

Major 5s 4d Ap 
Quarturmas‘cr Sergeant 

und Squadron or Coy 

Seigt-Major . » 43 4d 4a 
Colour Sergernt .. ‘ as 6d 
Serguant .. ‘? - of 8d Zs id 
Corqjoial .. es er: ls 8d 
Private .. ve » ls ad la 
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Army Rates of Pay. 





1923 (Cavalry and Infantry ) 


Rs, &. 
Lernt.-Col. ee o¢ ] 250 0 
Major (after 5 years in 
rank) Lm | [i 6 1,050 0 
Major. - .. 950 0 
Captain (after 15 years’ 
service ) - «» §850 O 
Captain .. se .. 0 0 
Jaeut. atter 7 years’ ser- 
wee). é ~-» 550 0 
Lieut. and 2nd-Lieut.. 
after 2 years’ service... 475 O 
2nd-I jeut. se e* 4?5 0 
per day. 
Regt] Sergeant Major .. 14s 


Quartermaster Sergt. .. 128 
Squadron or Coy. Sergt. 


Major .. - «. 108 
Colour Sergt. 4 ». 08 Od 
Sergeant . ae .. 7 
Corporal “ os «OB 
Lee «Corporal .. 48 3d 
Private .. re -. 28 9d 

INDIAN ARMY, 
RANE, PAY IN 1AY IN 
1914, 1923. 
Rs. a. Rs. a 

Jaeut Col : $27 14 1,250 0 
Major (atte: 5 ycars in 

rank) .. ae is i 1,050 © 
Major... ‘i .. 640 14 950 0 
Captain (after 15 years’ 

service) ae os “a 850 0 
Captain .. i -. 400 0 750 0 
lacut (after 7 years’ 

service) os ss oe 550 0 
Ineut, .. sé . 280 0 475 0 
2ndeLacut, (after 2 yoars’ 

service) a aa 475 0 
2nd-Ieut, ats a “ss 425 0 
Risaldar Major .. » 180 0 250 0 
Subedar Major .. >. 115 O 200 0 
Risaidar .. sia .. 180 0 180 0 
Ressaidar ‘ ». 140 0 as 
Subedar ., ws : 115 0 130 0 
Jantedar (Cav) .. is 68 0 85 0 
Jatuedar (Inf) .. és 57 8 75 (0 
Duffadar .. r in 29 0 31 0 
Havildar a as 23 0 25 0 
Ice Daffadar .. ‘i 24 0 26 0 
Naik a3 ; its 21 0 22 0 
Lee Naik is Bs ; 18 0 
Sowar  .. oe oe 14 8 18 @ 
Sepoy.. : ‘ 12 8 16 (0) 


In 1917 the pay of Indian offcers and N (.0s 
of the Indian Army was raised trom the 1914 
rates given above. The rates of pay for Cavally 
(Indian) given above are those o1 the non-wuile- 
dar Cavalry Regiments The pay of Silledw 
Cavairy was somewhat highet ‘Ihe increased 
rates of pay given wee Introduced throughout 
the Army in India in 1919. Setore this date 
the Indian army soldier drew “ batta”’ and 
compensation allowance to meet the cost of his 
food, the latter allowance being hxed by the local 
suthonties according to the cost of food locally. 
At the present time in place of food allowance 
the sepoy draws free ratiozs. 


In addition to the rates of pay of regimental 
Officers given above the following allowances 
ate drawn. 


1014, 1923. 
Re. 8 Br. &. 

Command British .. 400 0 $50 0 
Command Indian Cavalry 700 0 500 0 
Infantry .. rr . 600 0 500 0 
Senior Major Bnit be. . 50 0 
2nd in Command ee are ‘ 
Indian Cavalry .. 800 0 250 0 
Indian Iniantry .. .. 250 0 250 O 
Squadron Commander .. 250 0 200 0 
Company Commander .. 200 0 200 0 
Adjutant— 
British Cavalry .. . 122 7 122 7 

3 Infantry 152 0 152 0 
Indian Cavalry .. 250 0 200 0 

- Infantry 200 0 200 0 
Quartcrmaster— 
Indian Cavalry «- 200 0 150 0 

ie Infantry . 150 0 150 0 
Squadron Officer. . a 50 0 100 0 
Company Officer ‘ 100 0 100 0 


Only the Cavalry and Infantry rates of pay 
and allowances have been given Other arms 
have hkewise received a similar increase in pay 
but this 15 not given owing to want of space. 


From the above tables it will be secn that 
although the lates of pay have incieascd some 
of the allowances have decreased. Thus the 
increase in the total emoluments 1s not as large 
dy appears at first sight. 


The Capitation Rate.—The “ Capitation 
Rate ” 18 in general te1ms tended to include 
the cost of trainmng at Home ot Bnitish troops 
employed in the Aimy in India and of the eapen- 
ses connected with their dischaige on return. 
The amount paid pre-war was £11 /8/- per head 
but at the present time the whole matter 1s 
under consideration and the existing rate is 
only provisional. 


Cost of Army In India —Tho cost of the 
Army 1n India including the Auxiliary and Ter- 
ritonal Forces and the RAF was in 1922-23, 
61 8 crores. In the 1923-24 Budget Estimate 
57 1 crores was entered for the cost of the Aimy. 


The fighting races.—The fighting 
classes that contribute to the composition of tho 
Indian Army havVe hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifica- 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army havs since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to tho war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution 
a ae osteo pe was also aid is oe 

classes preserve preponder- 
ance. The Sikhs, who inhabit the Punjab 
originated ia a sect founded near Lahore by a 
pam in the early part of the oen- 
ury mg eae nagend init el 
into a formidable militant powet. hamma- 


proportion to both valry and fnfan 
ca ° 
tence ine tut toes Ue wert at 
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south of India, as well as from beyond the Tron 
tier. They ay all excellent fighting men, hardy 
and warlike, who have furnished sodiers to all 
the great powers of India for many hundreds of 

. As cavalry the Muhammadans are per- 

unequalled by any other race in the East 
being good horsemen and expert men at arms 


Next in pomt of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, who were at the outbreak of war 
formed :n twenty complete battalions, but 
these have been considerably increascd As 
fighters in the hills they are unsurpassed 
even by the Pathans of the North-West Fron 
ee. but the Garhwalis are equally good moun- 

neers 


The professional military caste of Indja from 
time immemorial }i18 been the Rajput, inhabit- 
ing not only Bijputana but the United Provin 
ces and Oudh Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formc d the 
bachbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the Cast ‘Lheir bigh caste and consequent 
prejudices mm no respect int rfere with their mar- 
tial instincts and efficiency in war ‘Lhey furnish 
many battalons The Garhwahs are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the ficld of battle and have established an 
impcrishable rccord in the war both m Europe 
and in the Last Ihe two battalions which 
wert all we had in 1914 have since been added 
to ‘lhe Jats are o fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Kohtak dis 
wictas and adjoming ternmtory It was these 
people who held out so bravelv at Bharatpur 
and repelled Lord Lake's ary in 1805 They 
have provéd themselves good soldiers on the 
battlefi.lds of Lurope Dogras are good and 
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steady soldiers found in the hilly districts of 
the Punjab They fought well in Flanders and 
in Mesopctamia 


Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahtattas 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- 
vived the reputation held by their race in the 
days of Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire Its probable that their proved efii- 
ciency in war will lead to ther recruitment in 
larger numbers in future 


In addition to the castes that have been men- 
tioned low caste men from the south and other 
parts of India have filled the ranks of the Pio- 
necr regiments and Sappers and Mirers, and 
done their duty well in every campaign in which 
they have becn engaged. 


Summary of India’s Effort in the War — 
In a despatch by the Commander-in-Chief 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 
ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India’s contn- 
bution in terms of men On the outbreak of 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 


, Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 


ranks enlistments during the war for al) bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ng a total combatant contnbution of 985,000. 
Of this number 552,000 were sent overscas As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000 an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 891,000 were sent over- 
seas The total contnbution of Indien per- 
sonel has thus been 1,457,000 of whom 943,000 
have served overseas Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,696 deaths from 
alicauses, The number of animals sent over= 
seas was 175,000.* 


THE ESHER REPORT. 


It was announ‘ed in July, 1919, that the 


Secrotary of State for India, with the concur-| 


rence of the Secretary of State for War, had 
appointed a committee to inquire mto the ad- 
eee and organisation of the Army m 
ndia 


Lhe terms of reference werc — 


1 To inquire into and ruport, with special 
refirence to post bellum conditions, upon 
the administration and, where neccasary, the 
organisation of the Army in India, including 
Its relations with the War Office and the India 
Office, and the relations of the two offices with 
one another 


2 To consider the position of the Com- 
Mander in-Chief in his dual capacity as head 
of the Army, and membktr of the Lxecutive 
Council, and to make mcomm«ndafions 


3 To consider and report upon any other 
matters which they miy dechde ar relevant 
to the inquiry 


The meport ‘-—The Roport was submitted 
to the authorities in May 1920 and published 
80mée months later Among the outstanding 
recommendations in the mass of detailed pro- 


. 
for 1920, p. 102, et seg. 


b 
| Council by an officer of high 


posals scattered through more than 100 foolscap 
pages and nowhere succinctly outlined are 
the following .— 


Diminution of the detailed control exercised 
y the India Office. Membership of the India 
tary rank to 
be abolished The Muilitary Department 
Secretary at the India Office to be a Deput 
Chief of the Impena! General Staff, the Chief, 
either directly or through him, being the sole 
ce peaanle military adviser of the Secretary 
0 e. 


The Commander-in-Chief in India to be the 
sole mujtary adviser of the Government of 
Indra, and to be the ad tive as well as 
the executive head of the Army, the Army 
Department and the Headquarters Staff being 
consohdated under him 


The Defence Committes set up in India 
during the war to be continued; a Military 
Council to be established ; and decentralization 
to be promoted by the formation of four com- 
mands, each under an Army commander graded 
as a general officer commanding-in-chief. 


For a record of the services of the Indian Army in the War, see The Indian Year Book 
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Liberal and sympathetic treatment of all 
ranks in the Army in India, and the removal 
of such grievances as are shown to exist. 


Existing services to be reorganized, and new 
services to be developed and equipped 


The Report Condemned —The publica- 
tion of the report evoked a storm of criticism in 
India, which protested wm toto against the main 
principle underlying 1t, namely that the 
Armyin India w1s not for the defence of India, 
but must be considered in relation to the general 
defence of the Empire So strong was thi 
criticism that the Government appointed a@ re 
presentative commuitieo of the Jepislatures who 
tocussed their opinion jn % report winch em 
bodied the following resolutions — 


Ihis Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General m Council 
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ty of assimilatmg the system of administration 
in India to that in the United Kingdom, which 
has becn atrived at after prolonged experiments, 
and the desirability of emphasizmg the principle 


_ of the ultumate supremacy of tho civil power, it 


i ee 


(a) That the purpose of the Army in India 


must be held to he the defence of India against 
external aggression and the maimtenince of 
internal peace and tranquillity Jo the 
extent to which it 15 necessary for India to main- 
tain an army for these puiyoses its orginic4 
tion equipment and administration should be 
thoroughly up to date and with due regird to 
Indian conditions im accordance with present 
day standards of efficiency in the British ariny 
so that when the Army in Indi has to co- 
operate with the Lntysh Army on any occasion, 
thcre may be no dissimilaiities of organisation, 
ete, which would render such co operation 
difficult Lor any purposo other than those 
mentioned in the first sentence the obligations 
resting on India should be no more onerous 
than those resting on the Self Governing Dom 
nions, and should be undertaken subject to the 
same conditions as aro applicable to those 
Dominions 


(6) To repudiate the assumption underlying 
the whole Report of the Esher Committce — 


(1) That the administration of the Army 
in India cannot be considered otherwise than as 
ey of the total armed forces of the Empire, 


an 

(2) That the military resources of India 
should be developed 1n a manner suited to Im- 
perial nec: ssities 


Overseas Service —II This Assembly 
recommends to the Governor General in Council 
that the Army m .ndja should not as a rulo be 
employed for service outside tho external 
frontiers of India, except for purcly defensivo 
PUrDO‘®, or with the prcvious consent of the 

vernor-General in Council in ‘very grave 
emergencies, provided that this resolution does 
not preclude the employment on garmson duties 
overseas of Indian troops at the expense of His 
Majesty’s Government and with the consent of 
the Government of India 


Organisation —Ili This Assemby re 
commends to the Governor General in Council 
that the absence of full responsible Government 
in India, the differences in conditions between 
India and a ee and the provisions of the 
Government of India Act do not warrant dilf- 
ferentiation in the army administration between 
India and England in regard to the ultimate 
control of, responsibility for, the defence 
of the country, and that, in view of the desirabili- 


is essential that the Commander in-Chief 
should, without prejudice to his official preced- 
ence, cease to be a member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive (Council and that the 
Portfolio of Defence, including Supply, should 
be entrusted to a civilian member of tho Exe- 
cutive Council, assisted by an Army Council 
cluding the Commander in Chief and other 
high military e,perts and a certain number of 
crvi'1ans more or less on the model of the Army 
Council in Dngland 


Supply —IV This Assembly recommends 
to the Govrnor General in Council that if the 
Portfcho ot Defence including Supplv 1s not 
entrusted to a civilian member of the Lvecutive 
Council as recommendcd above, the proposal 
ot the majority of the ] sher Committce for the 
creation of a sepirate di partment tor Produc- 
tion and Provision under 1 member of the Lve- 
cutise Council be not accepted, and that the 
proposal of the minority, namely that the 
responsibility should be entrusted to 1 Survey or- 
Ceneral of Supply who should be a civil momber 
of the Commander in Chief’s Military Council, 
be acecpted This would seem to have the 
merit of being more logical and economical and 
would have the furthcr advantage of avoiding 
the addition of a civil member to the Dxecutive 
pour in connection with military administra- 

ion, 


Senior Appointments —V This Assembly 
aac to the Goveinor Generakin Council 

4, 

(a) The Commander in Chief and the Chicf 
of the General Staff in India should be appointed 
by the Cahinct on the nomination of the Secretary 
of State for India in consultation with the Gov- 
pane of India and the Secretary of State 
or War 


(b) In the case of Army Commanders who 
arc officers of the Indiin Army the appoint 
ment should be by the Secretary of State for 
ee on the nommation of the Government 
of India 


(c) Appointments to the oflices mentioned 
against serial Nos 3, 6, 7, 8 10, 12 
(Report Schedule annexed to Section VI) should 
be made im the manncr proposed for Army 
Commanders 


(dq) ‘Ihe appointment of Srcurctary to the 
Miltary Dupartment, India Office, should be 
made by the Sccretary of State on the recom- 
mendation of the Government of India and after 
advice obtained from the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff He should er officio have the 
status of a Deputy Chict ot the Imperial General 
staff and should have the nyht of attending the 
meetings of the Army Council when questions 
affecting India are discussed He should not 
be under the orders of the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, 


C1GS —VI_ This Assembly recommends 
to the Governor-General 1n Council that the 
Commander-in-Chief’s right of 
with the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
should be subject to tho restriction that it does 
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not commit the Government of India to any 
pecuniary responsibility or any line of mul) 
tary policy which has not already been the 
subject of decision by them copics of all such 
cofrespondence at both ends being in unc jiately 
furnished to the Government of Indii ind the 
Secrctary of State for India 


Indian Officers —V1I This Assembly re 
commends to the Governor Gencral in Council — 


(a) That the King Fmycrors Indian sut jects 
should be freely admitted to Il Arms of His 
Majesty 8 Military Naval and Air forces in India 
and the ancillary serviecs and the ‘vwwiliary 
forces that every cncourveement should |e 
given to Indiins meludmg the cducivtced mill 
classes sulject to the prescriled stan? rds ci 
fitness to center the comm) sioned rink of t 
Army 1nd thit in nominating candilates f tT 
the entrance examination unofheml Indian 
should be associated with the nomuinatm 
authority 


(}) That not less than 20 per cent of the 
Kang s Commissions grinted every year shct d 
be given to iis Majesty s Indiin sulject to 
start with 


Indian Mulitary College —VIII This 
Assembly recommends to the Governor General 
im Council — 


(a) That adequate facilities should Le provided 
in India for the preliminary tramin,, of Indians 
to fit them to enter the Royal Miltary College 
Sandhurst 


(b) That the desirability of estab'ishing in 
India a Malitary College such as Sandhurst 
should be hept in view 


Pay —IX This Assembly recommends to 
the Governor Generi] yn Council thit in the 
mterest of economy and in view of the lheh 
hood of the growth ot tle Indian ciement in 
the commisyiined ranks 16 35 essentii) that 
before vested intcrests ari ¢ the yay of all com 
missioned rinks in all Eranches of the Army 
should be fixed on wn Indian basis with 4n over 


seas allowance in the case of British Officers | 


and with a similar allowinece for Indian officers 
holding the kings Commision when § rving 
overseas 


Territomal Army —\ — [his Assemlly 
recommends to the Governor General in Council 
that in view of the need for the prvpuation of 
Indja to undertake the Lurden of sclf detunce 
and in the interests of economy 1t 15 essential 
that a serious effort should be made — 


(a) To organise and encourage the formation 
of an adequate Territorial Torce on attractive 
conditions 


To introduce mn the Indian Arm\ a s}stem 
of short colour service followed by a few years 
in the rese1ve 

(ec) To out a gradual and prudent re 
duction of the ratio of the British to the Indian 
troops 

AI This Assembly recommends to the Gover 
nor General in Council that officers in the Indian 
Territorial Korce should havé the rank of 2nd 
Lieutenant, Ineutenant or higher rank, as the 
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case may be, and that no distinction should be 
made between the Indian Territonal Force and 
the Indian Auxiliary Force in respect of the 
uithority which signs the Commussions and that 
(fficers in these two lorces should take rank 
inter se according to dites of appomtment 


Exchange of Officers —XII This Assem- 
lly recommends to the Governor General 
in Council that no proposals for interchange of 
officers between the British and Indian services 
should be carried out unless the following con- 
litions are s%tasficd 


(a) That the cost to Indian revenue should 
not be thereby appreciably increased 


(¢) That such proposis should not be allowed 
to interfere with a steady expansion in the 
yroportion of Kings Commissions thrown open 
to Indians in the Indian Army 


(c) LIhat the 1t<rchange of British officers 
thould in no way affect the control of the 
A ernment of India over the entire Army in 
ndia 


Economy —\III This Assembly recom 
mends to the Governor General 1n Council that 
} wwing regard to the creation of two additional 

ommands in India the Government of India 
do coisider the expedi ncy of reducmg the size 
of the alminitrative staff at Army Head 
q 11rlers 


A\IV This Assemlly recommends to the 
Covernor General 1m Council that as soon as 
{}c¢ external and internal conditions of India 
permit the Governor Ceneral im Counc) should, 
with the concurrence of the Secretarv of State, 

promt 1 Committee adequately representative 
cf non official Indian opinion for the purpose 
of examin ng and reporting upon 


(a) Th test method of giving effect to the 
nituru richts and aspuations of the people of 
Tita to tale tn honouritle part in the defence 
of their country ini prey ire the country fot 
tle attaunment of full respon ible government 
ee hie been declared to le the goal of British 
} ley 

(}) The financial ecay.city of India to bear 
the lurdtn of mihtary exyenditure 


(c) Her claim to equality of status and treat 
n a with the ‘S<lf Government Domunions 
an 


(dq) The methods of recruitment to the com- 
missioned ranks of the Indian Army, 


XV This Assembly recommends to the 
Covernor General in Council that Anglo Indians 
sliould be included m the terms ‘Indian subjects” 
or ‘Indians’ wherever such terms occur in the 
al ove resolution 


Assembly’s Decisions —These resolutions 
were sul} ct to full dehbatein the Imperial Le- 
gislative Assembly in the course of which Re- 
sclution No 3 proposing the creation of a Port- 
foho of Defence was negatived 


Resolution 4 was carried with the followmng 
amendment that the words from ‘ if the port- 
folio’ down to ‘‘recommended above” be 
onitted, 
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On Resolution No 7 an important amendment 
wad carried by a bare majority and was acoepted 
. & enbstantive proposition in the following 
orm —~ 


This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that (a) That the King 
Emperor's Indian subjects should be freely 
admitted to all arms of His Majesty's Military, 
Naval and Air forces in India and the Ancillary 
services and the Auxihary forces, that every 
encouragement should be given to Indians in 
elnding the educated middle classes subject to 
the prescribed standards of fitness, to enter the 
commissioned ranks of the Army and that in 
nominating candidates for the entranco exa- 
minations, unofficial Indians should be asso- 
clated with the nominating authority and in 
granting King’s Commussions, after giving full 
regard to the claims to promotion of officers 
of the Indian Army who already hold the com- 
mission of His Excellency the Viceroy, the 1est 
of the commissions granted should be given to 
cadets trained at Sandhurst The goneral rule 
in selecting candidates for this trainmg should 
be that the large majority of the selections should 
be from the communities which furnish recruits 
and as far as possible in proportion tothe num- 
bers in which they furnish such recruits ” 

Resolution 8 was carried with the following 
amendment 


“‘ That for clause (b) the following clause be 
aubatituted . 


*(b) That sa soon as funds be available, 
Bieps should be taken to establish in India a 
Military College, such a3 Sandhurst and the 
desirability of establishing in India training and 
educational institutions for other branches of 
the Army should be steadily kept in view.” 


The Imperial Cadet Corps. 

The Imperial Cadet Corps was founded in 
1901, with the object of providing military 
training tor the scions of ruling and noble 
families Lhe Corps consists of about 20 youny 
men of noble buth who have been cducated 
at the Chifs Colleges The course of instrue- 
tion lasts between two and three ycars, and the 
cadets are taught military exercises and military 
science Its headquaiters are at Dehra Dun 


Education for the Army —Since the end of 
the Grevt War several steps have been taken 
to provide educ sional farilitaes for Indiins who 
wish to enter the Aimy Tho Royal Indian 
MilitaryCollege at DihraDun which wis opencd 
by HRI the Punce of Wiles in February 
1922, 18 designed {o give the preliminary trum 
‘ng for entry intothe R M ( Sindhurst ands 
the result of the Government h ising aec pted 
& résolution by the Togislative Assembly to the 
effect that such an institution should be provided 
‘Lhe Kitchener College in the new ipital which 
like the college at Dcohra Dun will be flnanccd 
out of the military budget, 15 intcnded to give 
& sound gener ul education under military discp- 
line Admittance to 2t will be obtained bv 
nomination open to the sons of Indian officers and 
others of a recognised flzhting eliss enlisted in 
the Army of a decidedly higher status than tho 
rwk and file and bilonging to 4 fimily of Joe] 
influence and position Jtis probable that in 
time this college will become thi chief if not the 
only, channel for direct Indian commissions as 

Jcmadars 


It 1s also proposed to bund with moncy from 
the King Lmpcrors Patioti Jund, schools 
of the Anglo Vernacular type for the educ ition 
of Indian soldi rs sons = Lhree schools of this 
kind have been planned for the Punjib and the 
United Provinces 


The Strength 
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of the Army. 


The following table gives the average strength of Curopean troops, Regulars and Territorials 


and the main facts as 


their health in 1921 with com 


parative figures for the quin 


quennial 
riods 1910-14 and 1915 19 and for the years 1915 to 1920 Inclusive—+ pproximate figures for 1922 


wave also becn enterod where availahle 


— 


Average 
Period. Average | Admussions. Deaths. Invalids constantly 
8trength. scent home. sick, 

1910-14 average 69,440 39,389 803 483 2,004 °57 
1915 as ; 44,891 36,952 267 889 1,754°19 
1916 60,737 46,892 397 1,343 2,414°66 
1917 ee : 80,825 62,372 390 1,337 3,686 45 
1918 i A ‘ 87,982 90,637 1,424 2,007 5,286 61 
1919 ee ae ‘ 46,561 54,082 438 4,324 3,245 84 
1915-19 nverige 66 199 68,307 5R3 1,980 4,277 05 
1920 67,332 61,429 345 2,314 8,488 08 
1921 68,081 60 535 498 749 3.070 04 
1322 59,72) 87,177 284 1,396 87 


THE INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India, but excluding those on Field Service, was 229,731 1n 1919 as compared 


with 341,458 m 1918 


The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invahding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1915 to 1921 inclusive :— 


Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 
Aver- 
age Avert- 
Period. {Average | Admis- j Deaths |Invalids.! cons- age 
strength | s10ns. ; tantly | Admis- | Deaths. |Invalids.| cons- 
e sick. 81008. tantly 
sick. 
1910-14 
average.. | 130,261; 71,213 573 699 2,662 644 6 4°39 5°4 2° 7 
1915 ee | 119,985) 89,315 1,026 5,415 4,065 744°4 8°55 45°1 33°98 
1916 130,076) 105,333 1,248 3,745; 5,250 757 4 8°97 26°9 37°7 
1917 eo | 191,242; 141,787 2,201 3,421 6,556 741°4; 3 =121°51 17°90 34°38 
1918 »- | 341,458) 292,393 9,959 6,539) 13897;  856°3; 29°17 19°2 40°7 
1919 ao 220,731| 176,313} 2,742) 4,999; 9,191) 767 5] 11°94 21°8 40°0 
1915- 
nverage..| 204,298) 161,028 3,435 4,824 7,792 7*8 2) 16 81 23 6 38:1 
1920 ‘ 216,445) 164 987 2,124 4564 9,265 162 3 9 &] 21 1 2°8 
1921 ~ | 175,384] 119,215 1,782 3,638 6,031 679 7| 1016 20 7 34 4 











THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Navy, 
known a8 the Hast Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters It has natu- 
rg varied in strength from time to time, and 
of late years in particular there have been 
several changes in its composition, the most 
recent, being in the direction of strengthening 
It, owing to the disappearance of strength in 
the other squadrons of the Eastern Fleet. In 
1908 the squadron consisted of one second 

and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats. In 1906, when the policy of 
withdrawal from Eastern waters was maugur- 
ated, it consisted of two second class and two 
third class cruisers, and remained at this 
strength until 1010: when one second class 
cruiser was withdrawn and two smaller vessels 


substituted, and three crulzers were lent from 
the Mediterranean to assist in the suppression 
of the arms traffic in the Gulf. By 1913 the 
position of the Kast Indies squadron had con- 
siderably improved. The battleship Swift- 
sure had taken the place of the second class 
eruiset which had gship, and a modem 
second class cruiser replaced the Perseus. 


The Squadron in 1923.--The latest Navy 
List shows the composition of the Squadron 
(Fourth Light Cruiser Squadron) as follows :— 
Southampton (Flag) Light Cruiser: 5,400 tons. 
Colombo Light Cruiser. 4,190 tons, Cairo 
Light Cruiser, 4,190 tons Sloops: Crocus and 
Cyclamen Special Service vessel: Triad (8.N.0, 
Persian Gulf). 








226 Royal Indian Marine. 
The aay rtion of contributions from the overseas Dominions towards naval expenditure 
is shown e following table issued with the last Navy Estimates that gave détails :— 
Recelved from | Nature of Service. | Total. 
£ 
Maintenance of His Majesty’s Ships in Indian Waters.. 100,000 
Indian Troop Service (on account of work performed by 
the Admiralty) ee ee ee ees ee se 3,400 
India -»4 |Repayment on account of services rendered by His Ma- 
jesty’s Ships engagel in the suppression of the Arms 
Traffic in the Persian Gulf .. Ss - ae <a 64,006 
Australian Common- Contnbutions on account of liability for Retired Pay of 
yealth Dominion of Officers and Pensions of Men lent from the Royal Navy. 10,800 
Australian Commonwealth.|Survey of the N. W. Coast of Australia .. < es 7,500 
Do, Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of a branch 
of the Royal Navy Reserve.. a Se s i 41,600 
Dominion of New Zealand |Maintenance of an Australasian Squadron and of the Im- 
rial Navy generally, also of a branch of the Royal 
aval Reserve @ es ae @#e e@ 100,000 
Union of Scuth Africa .. General maintenanceofthe Navy... +s je ae 85,000 
Newfoundland ». Maintenance of a brancn of the Royal Naval Reserve »»| ___: 3000 
| Total ..[ 416,800 


India’s Marine Expenditure. 


Since 1860 India has pald a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperlal Governmert 
in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements, 


which date from 1896-7, the subsidy of £100,00U a year, is paid for the upkeep o 
soe aa be employed beyond preseri 


ships of the Kast India Squadron, which 
with the cansent_of the Government of In 
annually. 


certain 
bed limits, except 
The expenditure amounts to nearly £400,000 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Government of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to vide themselves with arme 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoszeander 
{or Osiander), were despatched from kngland 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying tities and of various 
strengths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 


The periods and titles have been as follows:— 
on. E, I, Co.’a Marine «. 1612—1686 


Bombay ” @e 1686—1830 
indian Navy 99 ee 1830—1863 
Bombay Marine ae 1868—1877 


Royal Indian Marine .. 1892, Present day. 


The Marine has always been most closely 
connected with Bombay, and in 1668 when 
the E. India-Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputy 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was wader the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine Es- 


tablishments were amalgamated into an Im- 


Marine under the Government of India, The 


bay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official] residence of the Director. 
War Service of the Marine. 
oe finuous wars against Dutch, 


rtuguese and tes for supremacy of West 
Coast of India. 1744 War with France, cap- 


d French and Dutch, Capture of 


ture of Chandernagore, and French ship In- 
dienne. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Gheria 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah. Latte: 
part of the eighteenth centtfry, war with 
Pondicherry, 
Trincomalee, Jainapatam, lombo, _ etc. 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauntius and capture of French 
ship in Port Louis, Early part of the nine- 
teenth cent suppression of Jowasmi Pi- 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, conten 
of Forts at Severndroog. 1819 & tion 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf. 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Bomali Coast. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater. 1888 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1840-42 War in Ohina. 1843 Scinde War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad. 
1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Bassein, Prome and Pegu, 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 
Ahwaz. 1856-57 War in China, 1857-59 
Indian Mutiny. 1859 Ca 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton, 
Taku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin. 1871 Abys- 
sintan War. 1882 camper: 1885 
Egyptian eee: 1885 Third Burma War 
1889 Chin-Lehal Expedition. 1896 Suakin 
Expedition, 1897 to 

Mombassa 5. Africa. 1899-1902 §. African 


Royal Indian Marine, 


War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion in China 
relief of Pekin, 1902-04, Somaliland Expedition 
: eevee - Arms Traffic operations, Persian 


During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties Royal Indian Marine Ships 
‘* DUFFLRIN,” ‘‘ HARDINGE,”? ‘‘ NORTHBROOK,” 
**LAWRENCE,” ‘‘ DALHOUSIE ” and ‘ MINTO” 
had their guns mounted and served ag Auxi- 
liary Cruisers Officers also served inthe Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean and 
North Sea 


In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and in Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 res- 
pectively for these and other dutics 


When the War Office assumed fu'] control 
of Operations 1n Mesopotamia a large number 
of Regular and Temporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Royal Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
Inland Water Transport which controlled all 
River Transport work in that country, and 
these officers held many important exccutive 
appointments in that unit. 


The movements of all sea transports between 
India and the varios theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers 


Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Docky ards and Minc Swecpmg Operations 
were calTied out with these and Launches off 
Bombay and elsewhere, the Trawlers were also 
used for towing duties. 


Retired Roval Indian Marine Officets were 
employed on Naval Transport duties in kng- 
land and Krance, and also in very responsible 
positions with the Inland Water ‘Transport 
im France, 
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Service in the War 1914-18—The Royal 
Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a very 
active and conspicuous pert in the European 
War. These are set out in details In the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 
(g. 9 pp, 202 et seq ). 


Personnel, 1925. 


DIRECTOR. 
Captain E. J. Headlam, 0.M.¢. D.8.0., A.D.C,, 
RIM 


(The Director, R.1.M., advises the Govern- 
ment of India on all maritime matters. Is also 
Principal Naval Transport Officer, East Indics ) 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR. 


Capt. W. K. Thyne, R.LM. (Officiating). 


FINANCIAL ADVISER. 
E Harpcr, Esq ,M A., B.SC. 


CHIFF SUPERINTENDENT TO THE 
DIRECTOR, R, I. M. 


E. 0. Carcy, [sq 


OFFICI RS, 
Captains ‘ ae ar as ° Q 
Commanders in a 25 
Licutenant-( ommanders, Licutcnants, 
sub-Licutenants and Midshipmen oe 89 
Engineei-Captain .. ar ‘ ee ot 
Dngineer-C ommanders . 9 
TDugineer-Lieutenant-Commandcrs, Engi- 
neer-Lieutenants and Engmetr-Sub- 
Lieutenants . a os .- 69 
WARRANT OFFICLES 
Boatewains Luropean .. Hs . WW 
Wireless Operators én os . dll 
Clerks “ ‘ , ie ad 
Boatewains, Indian ne ‘ : 7 
Lngme Drivers, Ist clase . oe ; 


Petty OFFICERS AND MEN 
Who are mostly recrulted from the Ratnagiri District of the Bombay Prosidency. 


SHIPS. 
Troopship .R.1.M. 8. Dufferin ..8,260 tons , 10,191 jon 
ower 
‘ ” Hardinge ..6,350 ,, 9,366 Awaiting dedisi- 
on of Govt. 
‘4 me Northbrook. 6,100 ,, 7,249 
Tender ,__, Nearchus .. 925 , 753 Paid off awaiting 
pabiaaiaas , " es py eeision of Govt. 
Station Ship .. Clive «2,100 A2 rma 
i‘ ae oe Minto 2. 1,152 2,025 Andaman Islands. 
Sloop cs Cornwallis ..1,290 a Aden. ' 
" re Elphinstone, . 1,237 2,700 
Despatch Vessel Lawrence ..1,259 2,020 Persian Guif. 
Surveying Ship Investigator .1,185 1,500 
oe Palinurus .. 4.4 486 
Recelving Ship Dalhousie ..2,195 2,200 gecnd Depot 
Patrol Ship .. Pathan... . 8,500 
' Baluchi... 3,600 
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In addition to the above there are 49 vessels composed of 
target towing tugs, powder boats, military service launches, 


Aden, Rangoon and Karachi. 


Dockyards. 

There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
being the more important. The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS, BOMBAY DOCK YARD. 


R.£. M. Officers 
Commander of the Yard, Comdr. A. G. Kinch, 
D.8.0., B.1.M. 
Chief Engineer of the Yard, Engineer-Captain 
F, B. Phillips, 0.B.E,, R.1.M. 
Marine Store Officer, Engineer-Commander 
W. W. Collins, R.1.M. 


lst Asatstant to the Chief Engineer of the Yard 
Engineer-Commander Kk, 8, Baskett, B.I.M. 


Ind Assistant to the Chief Engineer of the Yard, 
ae ee W, G. Man- 
eld, R.IM, 


Maintenance Officer, Lieutenant-Commander, 
R. D. Merriman, v.8.0., &.1.M, 


Civilian Officers 
Chief Constructor, Mr. E. P. Newnham, (¢,1L.£. 
Electrical Engineer, Mr. 8. W. Redclift. 


Constructor, Mr. F. Williams. 
9 Mr. W. J Kenshictt. 
Assistant Constructor, Mr. W. G. J. Francip. 


Modical Staff. 
Marine Surgeon, Major J. D. Jones, Mop. .1.ML8 . 


Warrant Officer in sub-medicul charge, Dock- 
hae Dispensary, Assistant Surgeon J. B. D'Souza, 


RI. M. Warrant Officers. 


Bowswain-of the Yard, Mr. G. ¥. C. Long, 
Boatswain, R.1.M. 

Boatswein-in-Charge, Yard Craft, Mr C, Ma- 
hon, Boatswain, RLM, 

Boatswain-in-Charge, .irsenal Stores. Mr. P. 
O’Hara, Boatswain, R.1.M. 


Murine sik Appointments. 


ombay. 
| _Diwisional Marine Transport Officer, Lieutenant 
Commander (Temporary (Commander) Rk 


W. V. Beatty, R1.M, 


Assistant Marine Transport Officer, 1st Grade 
Lieutenant-Commander J. ( feces RIM. 


Aasistant Marine Transport Officer, 
Grade, Lieutenant H, C, Paap nT. 


3 


2nd 


a ES -_ 





Royal Indian Marine. 


—— —_ -_ — re 


steam trawlers service saunches 
distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, 


Appointments 


In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships of the Royal Indian Marine, and in 
the R. {, M. Dockyards, the following appoint- 
ments under local Governments are held by 
the officers of the Roya] Indian Marine :— 


BOMBAY. 


Port Officer, Assistant Port Officer, Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor and 2nd and 3rd 
Engineers and Ship Surveyors to the Govern: 
ment of Bombay also Assistant to the Principal 
Engineer and onl Surveyors to the (:overn- 
ment of Bombay (temporary). 

CaLOUTTA. 

Port Officer, Deputy Port Officer and 
Deputy Stupping Master, Asatstant Port Officer, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd 
and 3rd Engineer and Ship Surveyors to the 
Government of Bengal. 


NARAYANGANJ ( Bengal) 


Engineer Superintendent of the Police Vessels, 
Bengal Government. 


BURMA. 


Principal Port Officer, Burma, 1st and 2nd 
Assistant Port Officer, Rangoon, Principal 
Engineer and Ship Surveyor and Superintend- 
ing Engineer to the Government of Burma, 
Assistant to the Principal Engineer and Ship 
Survevor and Superintending Engineer to the 
Government of Burma and Engineer Superin- 
tendent of Government Vessels in wer 
Burma, 


MANDALAY, 


Marine Transport Officer and Superintending 
Engineer, 


AKYAB, 
Port Officer, 
BASSEIN, 
Port Officer, 
MOULMETN, 
Port Officer, 
CHITTAGONG, 
Port Officer and Mngineer and Ship Surveyor, 
MADRAS, 


Presidency Port Officer and Deputy Conser- 
vator of the Port. 


ADEN, 
Port Officer. 
KARACHI, 


Port Officer, Assistant Marine Transport 
Officer and Engincer and Ship Surveyor. 


PorT BLAIR. 
Engineer and Harbour Master, 


Finance. 


Iudian finance has undeizone such remarkable 
changes during the last few years that some 
Renoral introduction of the present position 1s 
required Originally there was oue budget 
for the whole of Indja, the provinces receiving 
fixed allowancos with which to meet their expen- 
ses As the provinces grew in importance and 
IN power, it was obvious that these conditions 
could not continue, and there developed a long 
struggle between the Provinces and the Govern- 
ment of India the former: faimung a larger share 
oi the revenues raised within their borders and 
sreater freedom in the ,pending of them and 
the Government of India perhaps not unnatu- 
rally, striving to retain its control But by 
degr ¢s the situation was Improved into a work- 
IngcoMpromise Contra(ts were made between 
the Government of India msuring to the provim 
Les adeyuate and yrowing funds an important 
clement in these contracts bein. the division 
of certain heads of revenue between the Province. 
and the Government ot India, so as to sive the 
Prov mce as the t va collecting agency an incentive 
to develop revenues to a reasonable extent 
Later, the provinces were given the product ot 
certain fixed heads ot revenue insteid ot the 
usufruct at divided heads, such fixed heads 
bem.s decided by negotiation and agreement 
A chanse of this chuactcr went deeper than 
appears at first sazht When the Government 
of India was entitled to halt of anv particular 
head of revenue it naturally hept a yevlous ve 
on expenditue chaized to that icsenuc, and 
changes ot policy which mizht affect the vield 
of that revcnue = Tins give Occasion to much 
ivterference with the provinces which Was 
increasingly resented But when there was a| 
Cleaner cutebetween the re\cnues of the Govern- 
ment of India and of the provinces occasions 
jorinterference and control were naturally fewer 
It may be said that by the time of the passing of 
the Retorm Act ot 1919 a satisfactory adjust 
ment between the financial roles of the Govern- 
ment ot India and the Provinces had been 
reached and the real friction was small 

The Clean Cut — Progress went very much 
taither in the Reform Act of 1919 By that 
Instrument there was made what 1s fo. all prac 
tical PRUPOs a clean cut betwecn Imperial 
and Provincial finance The Government of 
India took unto itself the whole product of those 
taxes which experience and usage have reco,- 
nisod as federal rather than State which 1s 
a better devription ot the relations bctween 
the Government of India and the Provinces 
than Imperial and Provmual Such taxcs are 
customs imcome tar, posts and telezraphs, 
1ailwavs and the salt ta. It mide over to the 
Provinces tor their free and unfettered disposal, 
the yield ot the other grext taxe4, such as land 
revenue, excise, forests, stamps, and muiscellancous 
heads The tull definition and dividing line 
drawn under this scheme will be foundin the sec 
tion The Government ol Indya (yy) But when 
4 balance sheet on these lines was drawn it Was 
found that the Government ot India was | 
lusufficiently provided with money to Carry 
out its responsibilities The deficiency was 983 
lakhs of rupees It was very difficult to adjust 
this contribution equitably amon zst the prov ine 
Ces concerned, because undo the various scltic- 
ments offected thero was a wide disparity bet- 
Ween the couditions uf tle valigus proviuces 
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Ultimately the following decision was arrj)ved 
at, with machincry for the gradual extinction 
of the provincial contributions, if ever the 
Government of India 131n the happy position 
to be able to do without the funds, Meantime 
all that needs to be said is that whilst the dispe- 
rity of the contributions from the various pro- 
.inces 1s at first sight glaring, mm practice there 
13 No such disparity, and the financial authorities 
of Bombay can be found to argue that that 
Province 13 much worse off than Madras, though 
the Madras contribution 15 so much larger. 
the only othcr poin‘ 19 that this scheme hae 
already broken down in part, thc great and 
wealthy Province ot Bengal having scecured 
ttmporary Cvasion of ith payment on thr plea 
of poverty 


In the finvncial year 1921-22 conttibutions 
shall be paid to the Governor General in 
Guuncil by the local Governments mentioned 
below according to the followang senle :— 


Contribue 
Name of Province. ne ey 
rupees) - 

Madras bs me ‘a 348 
Bombay i a ee os 58 
Bengal 2% ng ive ia 63 
United Provinces .. a ‘ 240 
Punjab oe sé : 175 
Burma : ‘ ; «a 6 
Central Provinces and Berar ts 2 
Assam : és ce ‘: 15 


From the financial vear 1922 23 onwards 
tota) contribution of 063 lakhs, or such smallcr 
sum as may be determined by the Governor 
General in Council, shall be paid tothe Governol 
Goneral 11 Council by the local Governments 
mentioned in the preceding rule. When for 
any ycar the Governor General in Council 
determines as the amount of the contnbution 
a smaller sum than that payable for the preced- 
ing vear, a reduction shall bo made in thie 
contribution of those local Governments only 
whose last previous annusl contribution excceds 
the proportion specified below of the smalle, 
sum so determined as the total contiibution, 
and any reduction so made shal} be proportionate 
to such ¢xcoss .— 


Madras ee ee  17—90ths 
Bombay ee ee oe 1 i—O0ths 

Bengal ae on «.19—90ths. 
United Provinces .. . 18—Athe. 
Punjab ‘> sa -» 9—O0ths. 
Burma - <83—90the. 
Central Provinces and Berar... O0ths 

Assam ee ee ee e -24-—-90ths. 


Progressive Deficits—Thce other new 
fc ature in the finanics of India 15 the appearance 
of progrmsive deflats in the budget For 
a quarter: of a century the finances ot India 
were administered with storm, one 18 almost 
inclined to say penurous cconomy. The Bud- 
guts were made to balance even in the lean 
years of a falling rupec, and in the face of such 
ealanutits as the famine of 1896 and the stil 
more formidable calamity of 1899 = ‘Lhe appea 
rance of a defiait was vicwed in the fight of a 
stiange and terrific phenomenon, aw not oaly 
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was the budget balanced, but large contributions 
were made froni revenuc to productive public 
works, with the result that the unproductive 
debt was kept very low. Indeed on the out- 
break of the war a careful balance sheet would 
have shown Indja with very large assets after 
full viding for the public debt. From 
1918-19 onw s all this was changed. The 
modest deficit of six crores shown in the budget 
of that ron grow like the prophet’s gourd. The 
result of this financial policy, pursued in the face 
of stern but unregarded warnings from the 
Government’s ablest financial adviser, and gene- 
ral protests from the public in India, cannot be 
better described than in the words of the present 
Finance Member. We quote them textually 
because they are above the suspicion of politi- 
cal bias, for it has always remembered that in 
the orient politics and nce are indissolubly 
associated, 


“‘When I came to look into the finances of India 
for the last few years I was tempted to wonder 
whether it was not rather a rake’s progress. 
For five years in succession, India has had a 
deficit, The accumulated total of these deficits 
amounts to no less than 100 crores, and this 
in spite of the fact that in the last two budgets 
additional taxation has been imposed estimated 
to bring in about 28 crores during the year 
1922-23, Even this is not the whole story. 
Apart from our revenue deficits, we have spent 
Many crores of unproductive purposes, the 
expenditure on which is classed as capital expen- 
diture, New Delhi is the most obvious example. 
I can see no justification, other than shecr 
necessity, for not treating this expenditure 
as chargeable agaitst revenue, and in any case 
it ought to be repaid out of revenue at an early 
date. Moreover, besides the deficits of the Cent- 
ral Government, the recurring deficits of the 
Provincia] Governments and of many local 
bodies throughout India must not be forgotten. 


Inflation and Floating Debt.—‘“‘ India has 
not entirely esca ped the evils of taxation through 
inflation, but as compared with many other 
countries she has come off well. Out of the 
total deficit of 100 crores during the last five 
years, it is estimated that 31 crores have been 
covered by the creation of paper money,represen- 
ting nothing but the I, 0. U.’s of the Government 
of India, The remainder amounting to 69 
crores has been raised by borrowing. Moreover 
to the extent of 22 crores the borrowing has thus 
tar taken the form of issues of Treasury Bills 
to the public, It is true that, owing to special 
conditions during 1922-23, we were able to 
reduce our Treasury Bills by 32 crores, in spite 
of the deficit, out of the proceeds of long term 
loans. Stili, 22 crores of Treasury Bills in a 
country like India is fartoo large an amount to 
have outstanding. A large volume of Treasury 
Bilis is an evil even in England, where the 
condition of the money market is such that ft is 
always possible torenew maturing bills by 
off & competitive rate, but in India condi- 
tions might easily arise under which eyon an 
impossibly high rate would be ingnfficient, and in 
that case the Government of India would be 


driven back to replacing the Treasury Bills b 
by inflation” i.¢., be driven to taxation 
Ha $ Debt :— In this connection, 


Word niay be said about our early maturing debt. 


Finanee. 


We have to find the means ot meeting bonds 
during the next three or four years to the extent 
of 5} crores in 1928, 33 crores in 1025, and near 
ly 38 crores in 1926, These amounts, too, have 
to be eompeted for against other demands on 
the market, and may be said,in part at any rate, 
to be one of the outcomes of the deficits for the 
last few years. 


Increased Interest Charge.—‘ But the 
deficits of 100 crores can be looked at from 
another point of view, when again their evil 
effects are prominent, In the budget for 
1923-24, the charge for interest would be at least 
54 crores less had it not been for these accumu- 
lated deficits. This extra 54 crores has to be 
met either by reducing expenditure, possibly 
by reducing desirable expenditure, or by raising 
new taxation, or at jeast by maintaining existing 
taxes which could otherwise be reduced. 


Growth of Unproductive Debt.—‘’ As the 
resuits of the deficits of the last few years and of 
the war, India’s debt has grown from a total of 
4,11 croreson the 31st March 1914 to an estima- 
ted total of 7,81 crores on the Slst March 1923. 
This figure includes the floating debt and the 
early maturing debt of which I have already 
spoken, but it excludes no less than 63 crores of 
obligations which it is I find the practice 
to treat separately from the debt of India, 
though as far as I can see these oblizations 
are just as mueh a part of,Indio’s debt as the 
rest. Taking, however, the figure of 7,81 crores 
which I have given of the total debt of India on 
the 3ist March 1923, we find that 5,57 crores is 
classed as productive and 2,24 crores as ordinary 
or unproductive debt. The proportion of 
productive to unproductive debt is one which 
naturally looks strikingly good to amy one who 
thinks of Great Brituin’s figure of £7,600 millions 
of debt, al) of which has gone in powder and shot. 
But this comparison must not bliud us to the 
fact that since the Jlst March 1914 the total 
debt has increased by 3,70 crores and the unpro- 
ductive debt by 2,27 crores, and we must not 
forget that the yield on that part of our produc- 
tive debt which is invested in railways has not 
been sufficient in the last two years to meet 
the interest charges. 


‘*The debt, again, has to be divided between 
rupee debt and sterling debt. The rupee debt 
has risen since the 31st March 1914 from 1,46 
crores to 4,21 crores and the sterling debt has 
risen from £ 177 millions to £240 millions in the 
game period, The sterling debt of £240 millions 
represents a claim on India’s production of goods 
and services in the future up to the value of the 
principal together with a further claim on those 
goods and services for interest during the inter- 
val until the principal is paid off,” 


The Present Position :—These are the 
circumstances, fully disclosed in the Budget 
presented in February 1922, which led to an 
insistent demand for omy. The Govern- 
ment of India bowed before the storm, and it 


was agreed to appoint a strong retrenchment 
committee, on the lines, of the des Committee, 


which inquired into the inflated expenditure 
in England, and which had for its chairman Lord 
Inchcape, who was one of the most influential 
mnembers of the Geddes Committee. The Inch- 


a cape Committee sat in India during the cold 


weather of 1922-23, and ita inquiries therefore 
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synchronised with the preparation and submis- 
sion of the current Budget, Its recommendations 
are fully summarised elsewhere in this issue 
(a. v¥. The Inchcape Committee) The current 
budget therefore represents to a certain extent 
a temporary phase in Indian finance, a phase 
which stands for the passage of the old into the 
new rate of expenditure. For another reason 
this phase is transitory. The Finance Member, 
Sir Basil Blackett, came.to his office in India, 
with a great Treasury reputation, after the 
broad outlines of the Budget had been settled ; 
whilst he was responsible for it, he had not had 
a great hand in shaping it. The Budget for 
1922-23 provided for an uncovered deficit of 
Ra, 9°16 crores. There was a saving of Re. 
4°14 crores in expenditure, but the revenue 
was Rs. 12°48 crores less than the e-timate. 
There was a shortage of Rs, 3 crores in the 
Customs Revenue. Owing to poor trade in 
textiles, a reduction of the prevailing depression 
the excise on cotton cloth manufactured in the 
country was Rs. 60 lakhs less. The railway 
traffic was also poor, and the net revenue was 
down Rs, 52 crores, with the result that the 
railways, which it had been hoped would yield 
surpluses compensating forthe loss of the opium 
revenue, resulted in a loss to the State of one 
erore of Rupees. The higher postal charges 
led to a loss of traffic, and though there was a 
recovery in the closing months of the year 
the receipts were down Ks. 106 lakhs. The 
general depression in trade was further reflected 
in a decline in the yield trom income tax. which 
was Ks, 84 crores below the estimate. On the 
expetditure side various savings were materially 
reduced by the higher military charges, chiefly 
under the heading of the outlay induced by the 
occupation of Waziristan and demobilisation 
charges, with the general result indicated above, 
The position is set out statistically in the follow- 
ing table - 


(In lakhs of rupees) 
(+-hetter—worse) 


t Customs revenue, 1es5 
if) Income-tax revenue, les 
(iu) Opium and salt revenue, 


more oe Ss 96 
(iv) Net revenue from Rail- 
ways, less ad — 6,86 
(r) Net revenue from Post 
and Telegraphs, less... 94 
(ri) Interest and Currency 
__ _ receipts, more .. » 461 
(rif) Saving in provision for 
_... interest on debt .. 1,86 
(viii) Saving in Military expen- 
; diture (net) =. . «= 46 
(iv) Saving in civil expenditure 
including Political expen- 
diture in Waziristan) and 
other items oe ver dy 
5,00 13,34 
Deficit as budgeted for .. 
Deficit acconling to present 
getimate oe? —17,50 
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New Taxation :—The governing principle 
followed in framing the new Budget was to make 
the revenue balance the expenditure. After 
taking account of all the savings practicable 
on the report of the Inchcape Committee the 
Finance Member came to the conclusion that 
on the basis of the existing taxation there wax 
bound to be a further deficit, He estimated 
that against a minimum expenditure of Res. 
204'37 crores, there could not be expected a 
revenue greater than 198'52 crores, leaving a 
deficit of Rs. 5°85 crores. This deficit was 
reduced to Re. 4°26 crores by the follawing 
expedient, There is held to the credit of India, 
chiefly in Tondon, what is called The Gold 
Standard Reserve (q. Vv.) which is a sum repre- 
senting the profit on coining rupees and the inte- 
rest on such investments, which is held for the 
purpose of supporting the rupee at its gold 
value in the event of the balance of trade 
turning against India. That reserve now 
amounts to £40 millions. The interest on 
the investments representing the Reserve are 
credited to the credit of the Reserve, But 
the Reserve having reached a figure calcu- 
lated to meet all reasonable demands, so far 
ns they can be foreseen, the interest for the 
current year was taken into the revenues; this 
interest therefore, amounting to Rs. 1°59 crores, 
reduced the deficit to Rs, 4°26 crores. Inas- 
much as the principle fotlowed was to establish 
financial equilibrium, the Finance Member 
asked for fresh taxation to cover this deficit, 
summarising his proposalsin the following terms 
—‘‘ What form then is the new taxation to take ? 
We have carefully reviewed the existing taxes, 
In particular, we have examined those taxes 
which were proposed last year and not accepted. 
One after another we have had to reject promi- 
sing expedients, and finally we have come to 
the conchuion that the right course is to ask the 
House to agree to an increase in the salt tax 
to Rs.2-8a maund, Ina full year, this increase 
is estimated ta yield 6 crores, but we cannot 
count on its bringing in more than 44 crogeg in 
1923-24, The House will see that this additional 
revenue is just sufficient to cover the deficit of 
4} crores, to give us a balanced budget, and to 
leave us a small surplus of 24 lakhs. In view 
of the uncertainties of our estimates of expendi- 
ture, this House will agree that this is not an 
pene margin to leave over for conting- 
encies, ” 


Ways and Means :—Before leaving the 
financial statement there is another section to 
be considered, The Government of India has 
large capital liabilities to meet. It finances the 
capital expenditure on railways and irrigation 
Works, the New Delhi and in a few other dirac- 
tions, It has also to meet heavy expenditure in 
London, not only under the capital account, 
but tor the payment of pensions aad leave 
charges, This section of the Budget is knowa as 
the Ways and Means section, and is of special 
interest in as much as it embodies the loan 
account for the year, 


The following statement summariscs the Ways 
and Means operationg in India and Engtand 
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together, during 1922-28 and 1923-24 :—~ 


(crores of rupees). 
Revised. Budget, 


Liabilities. 
Ruilway capital outlav .. je 24 38°68 
Delhi, Irrigation and Telegraph 
Capital outlay ss . 3 0 
Discharge of funded debts, etc.  12°4 
Discharge of Treasury Bills— 
With the public... ei 
Tn the Paper Currency _ 85 
Rezerve .. - . 895 
Toans to Provincial Governments 11 4 13°5 
Central Govern ment’s revenue 
deficit .. ‘és “ - 17°93 
Drawings of Provincial Govern- 
ments .. ‘s is o_o 1°3 
1,06°1 67°0 


Met as follows :— 


Central Government's revenue 


surplus . - os ae eo 
Surplus revenue of Provincia] 

Governments .. ‘is ». 190d — 
Rupee loans a sx .» 46°9 29 0 
Sterling loans (converted at 1s, 

41.) es Co | ees ce | 47°3 92°79 
Net receipts from Savings Bank 

deposits, etc. .. - ee | 5°0 
Miscellaneous items oe. JOSE 22 
Re luction of cash balances .. 5'8 11°9 

1,06°1 67°0 


ED 





Reception of the Budget :—The Pudect 
was received with a note of dismay. This was 
hased on the fact that despite recent increased 
taxation, direct and indirect, estimated at Rs. 
69 crores--the figure is unofficial, but it has not 
been challenged—the country was asked to face 
another deficit and yet further taxation. The 
Legislature proceeded to the discussion of the 
Budget in an extremely critical mood, It made 
** cuts’ amounting to Rs. 1°76 crore, but the 
Viceroy, in the exercise of his constitutional 
powers, decided 60 restore these economies to 
the extent of Rs, 1°14 crore under railways, and 
Rs. 3 lakhs under Miscellaneous, The real fight 
was over the proposed enhancement of the 
Salt Tax, This was always an unpopular tax, 
and ite progressive reduction under the regime 
of Lord Curzon, even in difficult years of famine, 
Was one of the many acts of statecraft carried 
through by that Viceroy. The Assembly 
recognised that the Budget must be made to 
balance, But it was not satisfied that retrench- 
ment had been carried to the furthest, practicable 
point, and its willingness to raise the supertax 
or the customs failed because it could not agree 
with the Government, Therefore it. rejected the 
Pro enhancement of the Salt Tax by 59 
votes against 44, The Budget next came 
before the upper house in the Indian Legislature, 
the Council of State, That body reversed the 
decision of the Assembly, and ado the 
tbe bigier as by the Government, including 
the Salt Tax, by 28 votes to 10. The 
Budget 


ele the “banatifutional rales, camp 
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back to the Assembly, which agen rejected the 
higher salt tax by 58 votes to 47. The Viceroy, 
in these circumstances, used the powers reserved 
to him under the Government of India Act, 
and ‘ certified” the tax, an act which gave it 
the force of law. 


The Viceroy Explains :—-The Viceroy, in 
a long memorandum issued at the time of the 
certification, explained the principles which had 
governed his action in using the special powers 
conferred on him under the Government of 
India Act. In the course of this he said :— 


‘¢ Ever since I came to India and learnt the 
financial conditions, I have been deeply impress- 
ed by the imperative necessity of Beene In- 
dia’, finances on a sound basis, and have kept 
this object continually in view. The first Bud- 
ect after my arrival, was that of 1922-23. Ithen 
learnt that there has been cumulative deficits 
in the tour preceding years totalling Rs, 90 
crores, Heavy increases of taxation had been 
imposed by my predecessor’s Government in 
1921-22 in order to balance the Budget. Taxation 
had again to be enhanced by my Government 
in 1922-23, and an increase was also made 
in the postal and railway charges. lt will be 
remembered that at that time my Govern- 
ment also proposed to double the salt duty. 
The Legislative Assembly rejected this proposal, 
I accepted their decision and did not certify the 
necessary legislation for the purpose. 


“ Without dwelling in detail on my reasons 
it will suffice to mention: (a) That my Govern- 
ment were deeply impressed with the need 
urged by tho legislature for retrenchment in 
both military and civil expenditure, as a neces- 
sary step to produce any further taxation of 
this nature ; (b) that food prices were, then high 
and wheat in particular exceptionally high. 
When we came to frame the Budget of the present 
year, we found that notwithstanding the adwir- 
able work accomplished by Lord Inchcape and 
his Committee, and after making very far-rea- 
ching reductions in expenditure, we hag again 
to face a deficit ; not so large indeed as last year, 
but nevertheless amounting to nearly Rs. 4 
crores. We have striven our utmost to restore 
equilibrium by the scrutiny of estimates of 
revenue and expenditure, but have failed. 
speaking with all the responsibility falling upon 
me and my Government, I am convinced t 
the a cannot be ameliorated by any 
addition however tempting in appearance, to 
revenue, or by any reduction from expenditure. 


‘“‘My Government held that in view of the past 
accumulated deficits, it was essential in the 
interests of India to balance its Budget. It had 
every reason to look for the support of the 
pubfic and the Iegislature in this view. Ever 
since my arrival in this country, the ig- 
lature, all sections of the press, and public 
men in deputations, addresses and speeches 
have insistently urged on me the vital necessity 
of securing financial equilibrium. In addition 
representations had persistently been made that 
the Government of India should balance its 
Budget in order that it might begin to remit 
the contributions of Rs. 9} crores from the Pro- 
vincial Governments to the Government of 
India, a matter vitally important tothe progress 
of those departments which have er tho 
Reform Scheme‘beon committed to the charge 


_ of Ministers, 
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“The most careful and anxious consideration | -ssential to her interests at the present time, and 


was given to the possibility of finding an alter- - 


native to the salt tax as a means of raising 
the additional revenue necessary to attain an 
cqulibrium, No alternative presented it<ell 
to Government, norindeed when the matter came 
to be discussed by the Legislature . The rtason 
{sobvious Those engaged in trade and industiy 
have had laid upon them heavy increases in 
taxation during recent years Postal and rail 
way rates have been enhanced The buwdcen 
thus placed on commerce and industry will 
require time for adjustment and furthcr taxation 
in these directions would have tailed to pio 
vide the sum required [ have nivself gincn 
most careful consideration to the objections 
which appear to oxist against the cnhancement 
of the salt tax, whether on economic grounds 
o1 those of sentiment 


‘It was in these circumstances that 1 became 
my duty to certify the measure It must be 
clearly understood that my action merely 1mpo- 
sed an enhancement of the tax until March 31st 
1924, when the matter must again come before 
the Legislature Jt will then have hada jears 
experience of the operation of the tax, andit w1)! 
beim a position to determine whcthcr, m vitw 
of the condition of the country and havi J 
regard to our obligations to the Provinces, it 
will vote for its retention 


*T hold strict views regarding the exerci ¢ of 
bly special powers. Theii use can only be just? 
fied, 1n the words of the Government of Jndia 
Act, when it 1% essential for the interests of 
British India, ‘his requirement has throughout 
been present to m) mind In the present casc 
the interest of India only, and no otherintercsts 
arei question. <A balanced Budget is absolutely 


I believe that itis my duty to take the necespary 
action to secure this in the discharge of the 
responsibility placed upon me as Uiovernor-Gene- 
ral by the Imperia] Parliament, 


‘It may be that the acheme of refoims mtro- 
duced by the Government of India Act will be 
attacked on account of the action taken by mye 
This would be unfortunate and could only le 
due to misapprehension, tor the constitution 15 
embodied mm the Act, and I do not believe that 
there 1s any substantial difference as regards the 
meaning of the important provisions undctr 
whithIamacting Unbalanced Budgets appear 
to me to involve dancers to the future of India 
pelhaps inherently greater than any constitu- 
tional or political issue, while their immediate 
effect 15 to stifle the development im the prc- 
vision of all thoce beneficent activities, e¢, 
education, public health, industry, which should 
be the first fruits of the retorms. I am con- 
vinced, therefore, that my action will prove of 
ultimate benefit In the development ot the 
reforms and the advancement of India, and for 
these I shall continue to labour in the dis- 
charge of the high responsibilities entrusted to 
ine as Governor-General,” 


Notwithstanding this eaplanation by the 
Vicero\, there were strong protests all over the 
country at the raising of the Salt Tux, and at 
the use of the special powers employed 1n jt 
certification But thee protests were drowned 
later by the still stronger feeling raised by tle 
khenva decision (q.v Indians Abroad) There 
was an echo of this discussion in the House of 
(ommons when, on the imitative of the Labour 
Party, the action or the Viceroy was challenged 
during the debate on the Indian Budget, but 
the discus-ion petered out 


1.—General Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure charged to 
of the Central Government, in India and in England. rarenee 
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Revised Budget 
ae 9 Estimate, Estimate, 
1922-1922. 1923-24, 
RLVLUNU KE, Res, Bs. * Rs 
si Heads of Res cnue— ' 
stoms ; oe si es «» | 84,40,98,881 42,30,08,000 45 
Taxes onIncome .. = on o. | 18,74,18,424 17,89,31,000 eat rene 
Salt .. 7 7 . 6,34,37,848 7,17,84,000 11,75,C0,000 
Opium ae : 3,07,24,798 3,98,68,000 3,98, 12.000 
Other Heads ose we | 220,186,021 2, 87,37,000 2,44,97,000 
TOTAL PRINCIPAL HLAD 64,76,91,872 (3,73,23,000 
Railways: Net Receipts ve 15,20,82,829 25,81,31,000 Peery 
Irrigation Net Receipts os 6,94,141 :28,000 10,83,000 
Post and Telographs: Net Receipts —.. 56,52,778 90,58,000 2,08,82,000 
Interest Receipts . ae .. | 1,11,00,700 1,04,11,000 250,968,000 
Civil Adminstration =... bi 77,29, 211 6,20,0C0 62,08,000 
Currency, Mint and Exchange .. 4,37,42,0¢3 $,53,10,000 2,€0,26,000 
Civil Works as ae 11,38, 782 11,25,000 10,869,000 
Miscellaneous is os 4 , (2)7,18,88,875 ,, 07762,000 48,384,000 
Military Rece) oe ea * ee )¥0, 990, 01,01, ’ 
Contributions and Assignments to the eae eee 
Government by provincial 
Governments << we e- | 12,98,+2,704 9,21,50,000 9,21,36,000 
ToTAl REVENUE ve |1,15,21,50,817 | 1,20,70,17,000 1,3 3 

DEFIOIT 4.00 week .. | 27,65,01,700 | 17,26,95,000 |” eo eae 
Ee aE rent erertstatennemsnpenper dee 

TOTAL ae 1,42,86,52,017 1,3 7,95,52,000 1,34,90,48,0C0 





a eee nena 
(2) Includes profits of freight tax whieh was replaced from 1922-23 by increased gcods rates 
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Land Revenue. 


-~General Statement of {he Revenue and Expenditure charged to Revenue of 
the Central Gevernment, in India and in England—conid. 














Revised Budget 
a Accounts, Estimate, Eatimate, 
1921-1922, 1922-1923, 192 %24. 
EXPENDITURE. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Direct Demands on the Reventie 5,27,12,199 5,30,738,000 5,37,22,000 
Railways: Interest and Miscellancous 
charges ss ee se »e| 24,20,82,672 26,23,91,000 27,91,82,000 
Irtigation .. 20... cee »| = :14,48,454 12,25,000 20, 
Posta and Telegrap va aie --| 1,66,00,497 66,42,000 53,35,000 
Debt Services ae vs «| 15,99,70,014 15,07,80,000 17,21,57,000 
Civil Administration - ee ».{ 9,40,80, 10,01,05, 000 18,29, 
Gatrency, Mint and Exchange .. eo) 1,07,48,311 1,59,28,000 1,13,11,000 
Works ea ae .»{ 1,54,20,200 1,50,01,000 1,76,63,000 
Laneous “ a ae -»| 9,08,91,383 5,30,32,000 5,15,88,000 
Military Services ae eo ve oe 77,87,98,340 72,09,79, 65,04,87, 
Miscellaneous adjustments between the 
Central and Provincial Governments... ee 3,86,000 3,62,000 
TOTAL EXPENDITURE CHARGED TO REVENUVE/1,42,86,62,017 1,37,95,52,000 1,34,06,57,000 
SUBPLUS a6 i | e¢ ee as eees @eesn 80,86 COO 
Toran _..(1,42,86,52,017 | 1,87,05,52,000 | 1,34,90,43,000 
THE LAND REVENUE. 
The principle underlying the Land Revenue js subjected to a thorough economic survey, op 
tn India bas operated from time imme- the basis of the trigonometrical and topegra- 
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It may be roughly formulated thus— 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to tent. Gn strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of his 
. The official term for the method 
h the Land Revenue is determined is 
.” There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in [ndia—Pérmanent and Temporary. 
Under the jones the gates of avid = 
been fixed in perpetuity, an yable 
tendlord as distinguished from the actual culti. 
vator. The Permanent 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
Close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
e8ect intended of ss iiolray Sh number of large 
fevenve farmers in Bengal into landlords oocu- 
a similar status to that uf landowner: 
The acteal onitivators became 
the tenants of the landlords, 


urs) einen te Beta a 
£0. e 0 
the reverse, the former lest, the anvantege of 
from the State. This syetem has 
prev in since 1795 and in the greater 
past. of Oudh aince 1859. It also obtains in 
certain Aistiicta of Madras. 
Temporary Settiements, 
Rixewbere the of Temporary Settle 
ments ia in At intervals of thirty 


yeats, more. or leas, the land im a given district 


phic atrveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, Rach 
village area, wherever the Temporary 6ettle- 
ment is in vogue, has been caretully mapped, 
propetty-boundaries accurately delinvated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant doea not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district 138 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service especially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described In Strachey's India 
(revised edition, 1911):—"*‘ He bas deter- 
mine the amount of the Government deman 
and to make a record of all existing rights an 
responsibilities In the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de- 
one and other reforms have however 
to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer’s proceedings, and to much _ greater 
rapidity in the completion of the Settlements. 
the work of the settlement officer Is Hable 
to the supervision of superior officers, the 
sessmaente proposed by him require the sanction 


of tight which may form 
futare disp whether 
et Was Bteie te et Gn punin 


Land Revenue. 


is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exista.”’ 


The Two Tenures. 


Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes—peasant-boldinges 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwars and Zemin- 
dari tenures, Broadly 6 ing, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot- 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays the 
revenue direct; in Zemindari tracta the land- 
lord pays on srental assessment, In the case 
of the former, however, there are two kinda 
of Ryotwart holdings—those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov 


ernment, and those in whi.a the land is held! 


by village communities, tho heads of the vil- 
lige being responsible for the payment ol 
revenue on the whole village area. ‘Lhis latte: 
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much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact’’ and “the Phd ge is everywhere 
on the down grade.” Resolution, to- 
gether with the statementa of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based. was published 
as a volume; it ia still the authoritative expo- 
aition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India, 
In a series of propositions claimed to be es 
tablished by this Resolution the following 
points are noted:—(1) In Zemindari tracts 
rogressive moderation is the key-note of the 

vernment’s policy, and the standard of 60 
per cent. of the aasets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess; 
(2) in the same areas the State doea not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 


ests of the tenante against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords: (3) in Ryotwart tracts 


system prevails in the North. In Madras,'the policy of long-term settlements te being 


Bombay, Burma an 


enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant. The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement. Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator gets 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by “ unearned incre 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding s0 as to 
secure for itself a fair share in an increment 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, oF 
from a genera) enhancement of values. But 
the ponep? that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from asscss- 
ment is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules, 


Incidence of the Revenue, 


The Incidence of the revenue charges varies 
ecimabeay tes the nature of the settlement, the 
class of tenure, and the character and circum. 
stancea of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement in Bengal Government derive rathe: 
less than £8,000,000 from a total rental esti- 
mated at £12,000,000. Under rh sagt 
Settlements, 50 percent. of the rental in the 
case of Zemindart land may be regarded as 
virtually 9 maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low ae 85 and even 25 per 
cent. and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded, In regard to Ryot- 
wari tracts it is impossible fo give any Agure 
that would be eae | representative of the 
Goevernment’s share. But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the Incidence of the revenue charge 

aries greatly. About aixteun years ago the 
vernment of India were inyited in ap infin- 


lly signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
uce a3 the maximum Government 
Feman In reply to this memoriyl = pther 
tations the Go ndia 

c being Vice.oy) issued a Reaolu- 


te 
Lord 0 
bes afence of thelr Land de the et 
_ : the 
eet sett ager ther’ ing 


d Assam, ryotwari tenure| extended, and the 
is on an individual basis, and the Government with new settlemen 


nes in connection 
simplified and ch 
ened: (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whcle 


lig neither immoderate nor burdensome; (5) 


over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it_cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory? cause ot 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future 

(a) mae Sposa of eae a they 
occur, e imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per saltum; (6) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people; 
(e) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
ments in cases of loca) deterioration. 


Protection of the Tenants, 

In regard to the second of the five j 
tions noted above, various Acts bare been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
teresta of tenants against landlords, and alse 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en: 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1904 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of hig estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
aa at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 

led the principle that it is the duty of s 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of ite revenue from the land, to 
Interfere in the interests of the cultivating 
Classes, This Act restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the oe 
of his land in payment of debt. It the 


effect of arresting the process which the 
Funjb peasantry were besomtng the eemomi 

ers. . 
lation affecting land tenure go 


Government and Cultivator. 
Government 


While the 
t Interests 
af the ite awn attitude towards the 


Sof 


¢ 
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tivater ts one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricuitura! 
tate systems of Land Surve 
Rights carried out aod maintained by Gov: 
ernment In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated -—‘ The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay has been repaid over and over again, 
‘fhe extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
earred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindari or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation bad extended thronghout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases.”” On the other 


hand, the system is of advantage to the ryols|trative Problems of British 
settlement operations to a mini- millan & Co., 1910), and the Aniual Adminis- 


in reducing 
taum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tlon of revenue the Government consistently 


Excise. 


jursues a generous policy. In times of dls- 
ress, Buspensions and remissions are freelt 


classes generally of the elabu- granted after proper inquiry. 
and Records of 


Land reyenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All India 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzcbe 
from a much smaller Empire. 

The Ilterature of the subject. is considerable. 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require faller information :— Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,” 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing); 
Baien Powell’s “Land Systems of British 
India’: Sir John Strachey’s “India, its 
Adwinistration and Progress, 1911," (Macmil- 
lan & Co.); M. Joseph Chailley’s * Adminis- 
India’ (Mac- 


tration Reports of the respective Provincial 
Government. 


EXCISE. 


The Exelse revenue in British India is deriv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxica- 
ting liquars,hemp, drugs, toddy and opium. It is 
a commonplace amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
intoxicating liqdors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 


The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice; 
beér made from grain; eountry brands of rum, 
trandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 


> Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 


y A's 


a 


tetal receipte from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admin- 
istration either an wncontroiled Ont-Still 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Ont-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
pecial shop was annually granted. This of 
nd of control, but it only enabled 
Governmen$ to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
ore a taxation accurately on the still- 
y 
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nciple- nor to insist upon a stan- 

dard of purity or a fixed 
Moreover for political and he 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 
were tribes of aborigines who ed 

the privilege of their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right ; 
plage aap that agli as liba- 
tions to their god should ‘be subh' as had been 
made by their own Hands. The introduction 
of: aly system amongst hal to 


be worked very cautiously. Gradually, as 
the Administration began te be consolidated, 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be coliected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called _Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been ible #0 regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and jts disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements, 


Various Systems. 


The Out-Still System may be taken to in- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 
to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated thé stages of development have been— 
First: farms of large tracts; Second: farms 
of smaller areas; Third: farms of the corbin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar t 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the er has not been 
always everywhere identical in detaila. Yet 
in ite essence main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
Indie has progressed on uniform lines the key 
note lying in a where it has hot been 

ble to work the fixed duty system 
n its simples¢ forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of seonr- 
poe cee every Gallen: ot obits shows bear @ cer- 

n amount of taxation, The Out-Still Aystem 
Te ee ee the 
Free-su system or the Monopely 
system. © Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the Iloented distil. 


Salt. 


lers in respect of manufarture The right of 
vend is separately disposed of The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farme! 
subject to a certain amount of mmimum still 
head duty revenue in the fais eag f area bei{ 
Scoala to the State durmg the term oi 
e lease 


‘lhe recommendations of the Indian Excuse 
Committee of 190506 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed o: 
by tender, the rate of still head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fi 
in the contract and the right of vend 1s separ 
ately disposed of Thisis the system that now 
prevails over the greater »ortion of British India 
I'he other significant retorms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise ITaws and 
regulations, and the conditions of manufacture 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses reductions and 
re distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of local Advisory Committees 
and gradua] enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption 


Since the issue of the report of the Excise 
Committee 1905 06, no less than 218 000 square 
miles of territory were transferred from the 
out still to the distilling system In 1905 06 
39 per cent of the total excise area and 28 per 
cent of the population of that area were served 
by out stilts, the proportions in 191213 were 
only 15 and 8 per cent respectively 


Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province Thc governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the highest duty 
compatible with the prevention of illicit dis 
tillation In the Bombay Presidency the issue of 
spirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920 21 
lrom that consumption reduccd to proof gallons 
10 per cent is deducted in the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent elsewhere and the 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920 21. This is the most important stcp taken | 
by the new Governm nt to reduce consumption 
Two large distil ries in the Presidency have been | 
placed entirely under Government management, | 
thus partially superseding he Contract Distilling, 
5} stem 


xed at the tariff ra 
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Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue 1s obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it 1s intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses 1s the sole form of 
taxation Country brands of rum, and so called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc The manufacture 1s carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India A 
number of brewerles has been established, 
mostly in the hulls, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion The uniform fee of 8 annas per gallon 18 
levied all ove1 India at the time Of igsue. 


Foreign liquor is met to an import duty 

tes, Which are sct out in the 
Customs Tariff (g v) It can only be sold under 
a license 


Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Biroda 

The base used is tic Mhowra flower. It is 
drunk in big towns a3 9 substitute for German 
spirit, and 18 excised at tariff rates 

Drugs ~The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
catcgories, namely ganja or the dry flower 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plan 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately; and 
bhang, or the dred leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
vated The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage im Bonded Warehouses payment of a 
quantitative duty before icsue, retail sale under 
licenses and resirictson on private possess:0a. 
Fieenses to retailall forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction The sale of charas. 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922 

Opium —Opium is consumed in all provin- 
‘es In India The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills , Fut in some places, chiefly 
m social and ceremonial occasions, it 1s drunk 
hssolved in water Opium smoking also prevails 
In the City of Bombay and other large towns 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Jovernment Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors The nght of retail 
0 the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops Further legisla- 
10N against opium smoking 1n clubs and dens 18 
iow uncer con'emplation 

The estimated opium revenue in 1923-24 is 
Rs >,93,12 000. 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was Inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues Theac transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
and raised There are four great sources of 
supply, rock salt from the Salt range and 
Kobat Mines in the Punjab, brine salt trom 
the Sambhar Lake In Rajputans, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Rann of 
Onteh; ang sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 


The Salt Range mines contains an inexhaus 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavat in salt stra some of whiely 
ate 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high The utana supply chiefly comes 
trom the Sambhar Lake where brine ia extracted 
and evaporated by solar heat In the Rann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt Important works for the manutactere of 
that salt were opencd in Dhrangadhra Statein 
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1928. In Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the uct sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture of 
sca salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one-half of the indigenous salt is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and excise systems, 
In the Punjab and Rajputana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northem 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. Jn Madras aad 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
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vision of Local Governments. Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except fram the Portu- 
guest territories of Goa and Damaun, on the 
rontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 


From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs. 2-8 

r maund of 82 lbs. In 1903. it was reduced to 

. 2; in 1905 to Rs. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Be. 1 and 
in 1916 it was raised to Rs. 1-4-0. The successive 
reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent. 
between 1903-1908. In 1623 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Rs, 2-8, (This proposal 
had been rejected in 1922 and was only enforced 
in 1923 by the Governor-Gineral’s power of 
certification), The estimated salt revenue In 
1923-24 is Rs, 11,75,00,000. 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent.; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1875 they were 
teduced to five per cent., but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882, 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1804 five per cent. duties were re- 


imposed, yarns and cotton fabrics being exclud: 
ed. Continued financial stringency brough' 


piece-goods within the scope of the tariff. 
and after various expedients the demands o' 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty o: 
Bt per cent. on all woven goods—an import 
duty on 
roduced the country. The products of the 
d-looms are excluded. These excise duties 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reason: 
set out in the specia] article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened i loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from & per cent. to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
; and beer. These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually. 


; 


bance set up by the war. The general import 
, Which had been at the rate of 6 per cent. 
ad valorem gince 1804 was raised to 7% per cent. 
ad valorem, except in the case of sugar; as India 
the largest producer of sugar in the world 
uty on this staple was fixcd at 10 
. There was also a material curtailment 
list. The principal article of trade 
net tonched ufac- 


die 
bare 


Hit 
fire 


iy 
3 


cods by sea, an excise duty on goods 2 


without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
come up for discussion atter the war. Finally 
the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
fute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed at 
Re. 1-8-0 per 100 lbs ; in the case of jute the ex- 
rt duty on raw jute was fixcd at Ra, 2-4-0 per 
ale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of 5 per cent.; manufactured 
Jute was charged at the rate of Rs. 10 per ton 
on sacking and Rs. 16 per ton on Hessians, 


The Customs Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
previous year an export duty on jute was 
Imposed at the rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per hale of 
400 Ibs. in the case of raw jute gnd Rs. 10 
per ton on sackings, and Rs. 16 per ton on 
Hessians; these rates were doubled, with a 
view to Obtaining an additional revenue of 
00,000. The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from 8} per cent. to 7} per cent, 
without any alteration In the Excise, which 
remained at I i cent. This change was 
expected to uce an additional revenue 
of £1,000, The question of the Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue Of £820,000, which it was 


Operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was Ra, 32,37,29.000. 


The Customs Tariff was further raised in 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to ee for 
faced, 
from 


SEE 


big deficit which had then to 
general ad valoren duty was raised 
11 per cent.; a special duty was levied 
matches of 12 annas per groas boxes 
the existing ad valorem duty of 7 
the duties on imported liquors was 
ahnas per degree of proof per gallon; 
ad m duty of 74 per cent was 

20 percent. in the caso of certain articles 


ae 
+a2gs 


on luxury; the import duty on foreign sugar was 


increased from 10 to 16 per cent. and the 
duty on manufactured tobacoo was raised by 
50 per cent. The Customs duties were further 
increased in the Budget of 1922-23. The Govern- 
ment proposals in direction have been des- 
cribed in an early passage. They were to 

the general Customs duty from 11 fo 15 per 
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cent , the cotton excise duty from 3} per cent. to. 


7+ per cent., the duty on sugar from 15 to 25 
per cent., a duty of 5 per cent. on imported yarn, 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail- 
way material from 24 per cent. to 10 per cent 
together with the general duty on articles of 
luxury from 20 per cent. to 80 per cent. In thc 
course of the passage of the Budget through 
the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was 
retained at 3} per cent., the duty on machinery 


was retained at 24 per cent. and the duty on cot-: 

r cent, the other increases | 
details with regard to the | 
customs duty are set out in the section on Indian | 


ton piecegoods at 11 
being accepted. 


Customs Tariff (q v.) The estimated revenue 
from the customs 1n 1028-24 18 Rs 45,09,41,000 

The Senior Collecto s werc Covenanted Civi- 
lians specially chosen for this duty, before the 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service 10 
1906. Since that date, of the five Collectorships 
at the principal ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinanly 
reserved for Mcmbers of the J. C.8.(12.¢. ‘* Co- 
venanted Civilians’). The other two are 
Soni hi for members of the Imperna]l Customs 


rvice. 

Assistant Collectors in the Impenal Customs 
Service are recruited in two ways (a) from 
members of the Indian Civil Service—3 vacan- 
cies, and (5) by the Secretary of State~-19 vacan- 
cies. There are in addition a few Garttid 
Officers in what 1s known as the Provinuial 
Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 
the Government of India, and are usually filled 
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by promotion from the subordinate (in the Goe 
vernmcent sense of the word) service. The “ su- 
bordinate’’ staff is recruited entirely in India. 


Income Tax. 


Ihe wncome tax was first imprsed in 
India in 1860,1n order to meet the tinancial 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was 
levied at the rate of four per cent. ora 
little more than 9} d. in the pound on all incomes 
of five hundred rapees and upwards. Many 
chapges have from time to time been made in 
the system, and the present schedule was cone 
sohidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed s 
tax on all] ivcomes derived from sources other 
than agriculture which were exempted. On 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about 
6}d. in the pound ; on mcomes between 500 and 
2,000 rupees at the rate of four nes in the rupee 
or about 5d. tn the pound. March 1903 
the minimum taxable income was raised from 
500 to 1,000 tupees. The income-tax schedule 
was completely revised, rajecd, and graduated 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general ecale of 
increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
arising out of war conditions. 


Since then the process has been almost conti- 
nuous and In every financial difficulty the autho- 
rities turn to the 'ncome Tax as a means of 
raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 
in the Budget of 1922-23, when the scale was 
fixed as follows :— 


RATES OF INCOME-TAX. - 
te. 
A. In the case of every individual, every unregistered firm and 
every uadivided Hindu family — 
(1) When the total income 15 Iess than Rs 2,000 . i Nal. 
(2) When the total income 1s Rs 2,000 or upwards, bu 
is less than Rs.5,000 .. i - . Tive pics in the rupec. 
(3) When the total income 1s Rs 5,000 or upwards but 
is less than Rs. 10,000 .. . oe ss » S14 pies yn the rupec. 
(4) When the total income Js Rs. 10,000 o: upwards, but ° 
18 less than Rs 20,000 .. ek ‘ . Nine pies in the rupee. 
(5) When the total income is Rs 20,000 or upwards, but 
is less than Rs 30,000 .. ‘ a . One anna in the rupec. 
(6) When the total income 1s Rs. 30,000 or upwards, but 
is leas than Rs. 40,000 .. ie aia ; -- Onc anna and thiee pies in the 
rupee. 
(7) When the total income 1s Rs. 40,000 or upwards . One anna and s1x pics in the 
rupec. 
In the case of cvery company, and every registered firm whatever 
its total income ee os es << ae --One anna and sis pics in the 
rupee. 


RATLS OF SUPER-TAX. 
In respect of the cacess ovcr fifty thousand rupees of total income 


Rate. 
(1) In the case of cvery company ni Si “a . One anna in the rupee. 
(2) (a) In the case of overy Hindu undivided family— 
({) in respect of the first twenty-five thousand rupccs of Nd. 


the excess sas 3 ‘is 

(ii) for every rupee of the next twenty-five thousand 
rupees of such excess o% r oe ..One anna mn the rupee. 

(6) In the case of every individual and every unregistered 
firm, for every rupee of the first fifty thousand rupees 


of such excess ee ats i ate - ..One antainthe rupee. 
(c) In the case of every individual, overy unregistered firm 
pay tpt tage aL eed fifty thousand rupees 
SS ee ee os - ar os .«.One and a half anna in ths 


rupee . 
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(ii) for every rupec of the next fiity thousand rupees of 


such oxcess ve ice ws ..£wo annas in the rupee. 
(iii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 
sueh excess Ai o ‘ - ..-Two and a half annas in the 


rupec 
(iv) for every rupec of the next fifty thousand rupecs of 


such excess Si wi os ws .. Three annas in the rupce. 
(v) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupecs of 
such excess - is “ ve .. Three and a half annas in the 


Tu 
(sf) for every rupee of the noxt fifty thousand rupecs of 


such excess P oe bi . Four annas in the rupee. 
(vti) for avery rupec of the next fifty thousand rupees of 
such excess i = se aa .- Four and a half annas iu the 


rupec. 
(vitt) for every rupec of the next fifty thousand rupees of 


such excess 7 oe se ie . Hive annas in the rupee. 
(iz) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand rupees of 
such excess ss oe we as .-Five and a half annas in the 


rupec. 
(z) for every rupee of the remainder of the excess ..Six annas iu the rupee. 


The head of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
is appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The rest of the income-tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him. His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) “subject to the control of the Goveinor-General in 
Council,’ but the Governor -General in Council exercises this control through the local Govein- 


ment, 
The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1922-23 is Rs. 22,11,39,000. 


THE DEBT. 


On Sist August 1022, the national debt of India outlay was restricted to her available mean 
was 574 crores in rouad figures. ‘This figure repre- | whereby the accumulation of wasteful and 
sents less than Rs. 19 per head of India’s popula- | unproductive debt was avoidcd. At the com> 
tion; when compared with the public reventes,! mencement of the war India found berrelf in a 
which in 1920-21 amounted to about 206 1 crores, po,ition when almost the whole of her debt 
constitutes a national indcbtedocss which, in , represented productive outlay on railways and 
comparison with the nationa) resources, 1s very irrigation, normally yielding a return consi- 
much smaller than that of most other nations. , derably in excess of the interest which she had 
The reason why India is in this favourable to pay on the amount borrowed, including the 

ition is mainly the care with which, in the ' interest on the small amount of debt which could 
ong years of peace preceding the great war, her be described as unproductive. 


Productive Debt,—The following table shows the amount of the national debt of ( ndia 
loth productive and non-productive, from time to time :— 
(in CRoRES OF KUPEES,] 


— 


PRODUCTIVE DEBT. 


ee ert re — = —— _-—-— 














mimes | Ordinary “Ser SSS ee a Pokal 
| Debt. | Railways. Irrigation. Total, of debt. 
‘ i 

On 3ist March— 
1803 a oe ee 97°0 136°5 28°9 165°4 262°9 
1898 a ss os 106°5 159°0 | 32° 6 191'6 296 5 
1903 me ee oe 88°7 192°1 37°2 229°3 $18°0 
1908 4 ee s 56°1 266°6 43°8 $11°4 367°5 
1013 es oe os 87°56 $17°7 56° 4 374° 1 411°6 
01) re 19°2 8380 | BOL 302" 1 411°3 
1915 os 0° os 3°38 849°8 61°6 411'4 414°7 
1916 ac os oe 8°0 $54°6 63°6 415°2 418°2 
1917 ee ee ee 10°5 353°6 64°9 418°6 420°) 
1918 uw tele 122°5 853°S 65°9 424 7 Ba? 2 
* 1910 ee ee oe 129°9 305° 66°7 432°2 562°1 
1920 oe ee os 119°7 3786 | 67°S 416'1 665 $ 
1922 * as ts oe 90°9 . oe ; 68°7 473°8 564°2 
oe), ee ae Sd | Se re oh 
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Accounts, 1921-1922. 





India. | England.* 





Exchange. | Tctal. 





Dest SERYICES— Rs. =! Rs. Bs, Rs. 
Interest on Ordinary Dcbt .. 19,05,17,484 7,28,92,71) 3,70,80,095 29,99,90,200 
Deduct—Amotnt chargeable tc— 
allways ce eww -9,22,00,882] 4,94,61,280|  2,16,85,086] 15,68,48,048 





Bos jou es ee 12,18,481 ae@e @teee 19,18,481 
and Telégraphs ws i 56,81,015 ee re 56,81,015 
Vind¢ial Governmicnts ‘a 2,58,41,800 oes ie 2,58, 41,800 
Remainder chargeable to Ordi- 
nary Debt age 356 2 ,99,31,431 1,63,94,159 11,09,00,946 
tntetest on other obligations. 2,60,97,497 Sis Sees 5 80,097,497 
Sinking Funds .. re és 1,54,00,000 50,00,000 26,71,571 2,20,71,571 





TovTaL ..  «.{  10,70,72 863] 3,49,31,431/ 1,78,65,730|  15,99,70,014 








India. England .* 





EKachange, | Total. 








DEBT SERVICES—contd, Rs, Rs, Rs, Rs. 
Interest on Ordinary Debt ..| 17,44,40,000) 8,66,11,000 4,33,06,000} §0,43,17,000 
peer singe chargeable to— 

Railways oo we ~~ 10,68,98,000} 425,238,000]  —-2,12,62,000} 16,96,83,000 








ds llega aph ee oe peice on eae eseoe a2'0s O00 
ost and Telegraphs .. oe ; er ae y 
Provincial Governments cs 3,10,54,000 er hie 3 f0's4 600 
Remainder chargeable to Ordi- 

bt 3,01,67,000,  4,40,88,000 2,20,44,000 9°62 ,99,000 


nary ee ee se 
Interest on other obligations .. 3,15,01,000 60,000 30,000 3,15,91,000 
Sinking Funds ee oe ee 1,54,00,000 90,00,000 23,00,000 2,29,00,000 


ToTAL ‘.. ..| . 7,70,68,000|  4,91,48,000 2,40,74,000!  16,07,90,000 












Budget Estimate, 1928-1024. 


India. | tngland.* Exchange. | Total. 






















DEBT SERVICES—=contd. Rs. Re. Rs. Rs. 
Toterest on Ordinary Debt ../ 20,29,30,000/ 10,04,95,000} 5,02,48,000/ 35,36,79,000 
ie Amount chargeable to— 
es se es ee ar yy: 4,41 23,000 2,20,62,000 18,77,90,000 
ee ° 3 3 ewes eee e , 
” Post and Telegraphe oe ee 68,28,000 aeose aanee 68,28,000 
Provincial Governments eal 4,00,15,000 aceite ee 4,00,15,000 
Remainder a to vet 
nary Debt 3,33,04,000| 6,63,72,000 2,81,86,000}  11,70,52,000 
Teter om other | obligations. . 3,21,07,000 ,0( 18, $,21,61,0C0 
Sinking Fands fe ee @e 1 »84,00,000 44 29,000 22,156,000: b Nantes | 





eS een escheiteseem 


§,08,37,0060 3,04,19,000 





TOTAL ee + 


tommmciiieemeT, 


17,25 157,000 











* Sterling converted in Rupees at £ l= Bes. 10. 


Mint and Cotnace. 
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THE INDIAN MINTS. 


The silver coinage executed for the Govern- 
ment of India during 1922-23 consisted of 
Rs. 63 lakhs of whole ru and half rupees 
coined from silver obtained from meltiug 
uncurrent coins. No other coinage of rupees 


was uniertaken during the year. 

Nickel and Bronze coinage—-The colnage 
during 1922-23 ronsisted of Rs. lakhs of 
2-anna nickel, Rs. 50,000 of half-pice and 
Rs. 44,000 of pie pieces. 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE, 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 26th June 1898, and Act VIII of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 2 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1879, which provided for 
the coinage at the mints for the public of gold 
and silver coins of the Government of India. 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made witb 
the Native Statea of Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
currency of thoee States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of thes 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. Jn 1899 there was no of 
ru ; but in the following year It seemed that 
salaage was necessary, and it was be in 
February 1900, the Government pu g the 
silver required, and paying for it mainly with 
the gold accumulated in the Paper Carrencs 
Heserve In that and the following month a 
crore of rupees was coimed and over 17 crores of 
rupees in year ending the Slst March 1910 
lacluding the rupees issued in connaction with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. om the profit accruing to Govern 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
a aeparate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee againet tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, the 
interest from which was added to the fund. Jn 
1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
eight years, and it was decided that of the 

age profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
should be kept in rupees in India, instead of 
being tnveated in gold eecurities. The Gold 
Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Sta: - 
dard rve. It was ordered 1007 that on): 
one-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
sre expenditure on railways. The Gold 


tandard Reserve was called into action before : 


the year 1907-08 was out. Exchange turned 
against India, and in March 1908, the Govern- 
ment of India offered bills on the Secretary of 
State up to half a million sterling, while the 
Secretary of State sold £1,000,000 Consols in 
order to meet such demands. During April to 
August, further sterling bills were sold for a 
total amount of £8,058,000. On a represent- 
ation by the Government of India, the Secretary 
of State agreed to defer the application 
of coinage AB ae to railway construction 
until the assets of the Gold Standard 
Reserve amoun to £25,000,000. On the 
outbreak of the war in A 1914 the Reserve 
was drawn upon to meet the demands for ster- 
ling remittances, and Government offer to 
sell $1,000,000 of Bills weekly . 


Gold. 


Since 1870 there had been no colnage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 189-92, 


A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated :—Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
Pealy (ah the Deputy Master of ‘the Bobey 
ngly, (a y ro mbay 
Branch Saint all een y with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to bé in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 

on of specimen coins to or other- 
wise and (b) the said specimen coins shail be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined sp pena | from the coins ed in 
England or at any other branch of the . and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other officers and persons employed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be ps drains promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870. Pending the completion of the arrangé- 
ments at the Branch Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs. 3,16,45 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The act 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in Angust, 
1918, and 1,295,872 sovereigns were coined dut- 
ing the year. This branch of the Royal Mint 
| was closed in April, 1919, owing to diffoulties 
; i supplying the necessary staff. 


| act XXII of 1899, on the 15th Sep 
tember 1899, provided that gold coin (so 
and half-so gna) shall be a legal tender 
payment or on account at the rate of fifteen 
rupees for one sovereign, : 
With the receipt of large consignments of 
the Bombay Mint made pip 
es for the refining of gold y the 
rocess and at the of the year 1910-20 the 
y Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. The 
Refinery turned out 16,62,466 fine tolas of refined 
gold in 1920-2], 
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Silver. 


The weight and fineness of the silver coms 
are :— 
eh eaten 


LINL 
_ SILVER | ALLOY {TOTAL 


grails | gfains jgrains 
Rupee .. ws 165 15 180 
Quarter-rupee or 4- 
anua piece , ; 413 3f 45 
Nighth of a rupee or 
2-apna piece 204 lg | 223 





One rupee s- 165 grains of fine silver. 
Une shilling— 80,', grains of fine silver. 
(One rupee shillings 2 0439, 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XATI of 1844, 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXTITI of 1870 remained the same as 16 was 
in 1835. It was asfollows — 


Grains 
troy 
200 


Double pice or half-anna os os 
1) 


Tice of quarter-anna ss... ie ‘% 


Mint and Coinage. 


(rains 
troy 


Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna .. 50 


Pie being one-third of a pico or one- 
twelfth of an anna 


The weight and dimensions of bronze coint 
are as follows .— 


btandard Diameter 
weightin in mull- 
grains troy. metres. 
pice .. 75 25°4 
Half pice 37% 21 15 
Pie . 25 W°45 
Nickel. 


The Act of 1006 also provides for the eninage 
of anichel coin Jt was directed that the nickel 
one-anna piece should thenceforth be comeéd at 
the Mint and issue The notification also pre:- 
cribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19 8 millimetres The desirability of 
issuing a half anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familfar with 
the presen onc-anna coin The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight anna nickel coins 1n 1919. 
The eight-anna meke] js now being withdrawn 
from cireniation, : 
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The Currency System. 


The working of the Indian currency system 
which has commanded a large uinvunt of public 
attention since 1893, was forced to the front in 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the oxchange value of the rupee after the fluc- 
tuations cuused by the war. ‘Thesc assumed 80 


much importance, and they continue to bulk 
40 largely in alt Indian economic questions, thet 


we propose to five here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system in non-technica! lan- 
guage. 


I, THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior 10 1898 the Indian currency system was 
& mono-metallicsystem, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon. But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceedod the demand and it steadily receded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, feil 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
tothe finances oftheGovernment. The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the torm of payment of 
interest on the debt, tho salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large payment for stores required for State enter 
prises. As the rupee fellin its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments roso. The total reached a pitch which | 
setiously alarmed the Government, which felt | 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees wifich would necessitate a considerable 
increase In taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
fupee for the purposes of exchange. 


It. THE NEW 


The Fowler Committee rejected the pro 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange vaiue of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
nee, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
urther suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current co. 
in India: that the Indlan mints should be 


thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; | 


go that the Fupee and the sovereign should freely 
cireulate side by side in India. The goal which 


the Committee had in view was a gold standaid | 


supported by a gold currency. Now nader the 


condition h compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or notes for 
gold tenderedin India, at the rate of fifteen 


ru to the sovereign, it was impossible far the 
rate of exchangeto rise above one shilling and 
fourpence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of ping gold to India. Butif the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
atill le for the rate of exchange tofall. To 
moet this the Fowler Committees recommended 
that the profits on caining rupess should net be 
absorbed . the general revenues, but should be 
Get aside in a special reserve, to be called the 


Closing the Mints.—The whole question 

was examined by a strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report {a 
commonly called the Herschel] Report. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceared 
to add rupees to the circulation Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of yalue for aj! internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an increased demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and fourpence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. These purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was a ele 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further steps should be adapted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Ind an currency policy. 


STANDARD, 


Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 


oi coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


one and fourpence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold, so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 


4 16 pence Rupee.—The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda. 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; i agggs tabi & 
portion of them was put in practice. offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the balf sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India, 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns s00n 
eame back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. e 
Gold 8 rd Reserve was satablished, . but 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, t was. 
invested ia Britizh securities. Theae practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 

ted Ly the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
of the Govam- 


e to the Home 
peor or ladle which at the time amounted to 
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about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
ate met by the sale of what are tallied Council 
Bille, That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India 
sold Bills against gotd deposited in the Bank of 
and in London. These Bills when presented 
In Endia were cashed at the Government Trea- 
suties. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this igure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
importation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
eirculation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary ot 
Atate declared his jntentign of selling Council 
Bills on India without limft at the price of one 
shilling faurpence one-elghth—that is to say gold 
import point. The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
19 London and to obtain Council Biils against it, 
than to ship the gold to India. Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to sip sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
il Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the Punjab and parts of the Centrai Pro- 
yinces, 


Sterling Remittance.—Thissystem worked 
until 1907-08. A partial failoreof the rains in 
ladia in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
Americas financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Jndian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber. This was one of the occasions contemplated, 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when it proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve. There had been very heavy 


The Chamberlain Committee. 


coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in 
securities not in gold, and wa3 therefore not in a 
hquid form, nor was the time an 0 une one 
for the realisation of securities. Moreover the 
authoritios did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency. It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by dra on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve. But it was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
not enough ; there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold. 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds. Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-nine thirtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold. These were met in London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve, Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. ‘lhus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted of 
silver rupees and rupee notes in India, with the 
sovercign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sove- 
reign, orone and rourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
Lr ae point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bilis at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale of 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point in Indw& But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India. It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a “‘ limping standard.”’ 


li. THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system, Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as fgacing rupees into ciroulation in excess of the 
requizaments of the country. But the general 
fixed ae Were 80 great as 

tics, and the trade 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the ene and fourpenny rupes. But there u- 
Bp & le —, of criticism 
ve measures 
takea by the India Office. These criticisms were 
chiefly disectad at the investment of the Gold 
Standard in securities instead af keop- 
ing it fa ta fodia ; at a raid on that reserve 
¥ $0 relieve 
of ite ralwa is 

biogk 


ir nde London te 


Goverament Office 


in silver in order to facilitate the coining of 
rupees ; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bilis at rates whic. prevented the [ree flow of 
gold to India, thus forcing token rupees into 
sireulation in quantities in exoesa of the require- 
ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India’s resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
ent out at luw rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilet India was atarved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Goverament securities and 
the bank rate was artificially . Afi these 
things were done, it was contended, onthe obiter 
dicia of 4 small Finance Committees of the India 
feom which all Indign influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking infu- 


| epee was supreme. The India Office for lon 


ignored this criticiom, until} it was 
ln a series of articles in The Times, and public 
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opinion was focussed on the discussion through branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big abolished ; that Reverse Councils should be sold 
block of silver for coining purposes :rom Messrs. on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog- made more elastic ; and that there should be two 
nised and constituted agents, the Bank of Indian representatives out of three on the 
England. The Government could no longe: Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency mittee dealt inconclusively with the acoumula- 
Committee was appointed under the chairman- | tion of excessive balances in London,the 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Thisis known tenor of their recommendations being “not 
as Chamberlain Committee. guilty, but do not do it again.” They gave a 
passing commendation to the idea of a State 
New Measures.—The conclusions of this Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to| banker on the Committee, appended a vigotous 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; | minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- , truce line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; sion of the token currency by providing further 
that the internal currency should be supported facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the {ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one half convenient denomination chan the sovereign or 
of which should be held in gold ; that the silver the half sovereign. 


IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 


The report was in the hands of the Government | rupees. But simultaneously there was a reduc: 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. ‘tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- world comciding with an increased demand 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard for the metal. The price of silver in 1915 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal was 27} pence per standard onace. In May 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 1919 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early of that year it was 78 pence. The main diffi- 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- | culties in India were not therefore the preven- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
which waa met by the sale of Reverse Councils, | 15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
£8,707,000, being sold up to the end of January provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 
1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 

Office Savings Banks, anda net sumofRs.8 Rise in Exchange.—The measures adopted 
crores was taken aft There was some lack by the Government of India in these emergen- 
of confidence in the Note issue, and a demand cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
for gold; Notesto the extent of Rs. 10 crores eonfining remittance to the finance of articles of 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- national importance. The next step was to 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold. raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
But these were transient features and did not silver might be purchased at a price which would 
demand a moratorium; confidence was scon allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- following table shows how rates were raised 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
arose were from causes completely unanti- fourpence :— 

cipated by all studenta of the Indian currency. 





they arose from an immense balance of tradc, 7 -_——-—s + ———— 

in davour of India, caused by the demand for en eres 

Indian produce for the United Kingdom and| Date of Introduction. Telegra 

the and the declinein the export trade a eg 

i ec Bet re ah eg pret Ag: nditure _ SSS eS an a a 

ndia on 0 8 overninent ; 

and a phenomenal rise in the rice «tt : alive. rd January 1917 es 1 43 

If we the three years -19/. 

the balance of trade a favour of ae was £6 | 26th August 1917 ; 1 5 

millions a year above the corres years|.. 

of the previous quinguennium. ‘The alavurse- 12th April 1918 s 1 6 

ments ndia on or the Governmen 

of the United it dom and the qhllies mere 13th May 1910 ; I 8 

by December 19 , ance 

of trad andexpondiar fot imperial purpnes 12th Avgwet 619 | 1 10 

er 

the. per oad metals, owing to the anivetial 15th September 1918 - 2 0 

Seo oe nn ee oe oe be Anaroed {22nd November 1919 22 
te eg reurities in theUnitod Kingdom, 12th December 1919. 24 


' Treasury Bille, and the ishue of coined |. 
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Rise in Exchange. sive for coining was purchased in large quantitics, the following table 
_..dwing the amount acquired by the Government of India In the last five years :-— 








ae tn opon Market! Doha Roworre 
a Ouncet) | geantaed Ounses). 
1915-16 ee ee oe os dé od ae 8,686,000 = 
1916-17 ce we te ede wd wef 124,585,000 on 
1917-18 ve ue ete we weet 70,928,000 = 
1918-19 es ia es ee es sis e 106,410,000 152,518,000 


1919-20 (to 30th November 1919) ..  «- wes 14,108,000 60,875,000 


Total ..| 324,612,000 | 213,308,000 





The total amount is thus 538,005,000 standard ounces, 


Gold and silver were taken undcr control and measures taken to prevent export and melting. 
Gold went to a premium and ceased to function as currency. The Note issue was expanded, and 
«mall Notes of one and two and a half rupees were specially prepared to economise the uz6 of 
silver rupees. The nature of thi. expansion is shown below :— 


Lakhs of Rupees. 





———ea 


Per- 
Compositron of Reserve. centage of 
Total 


Date. Note __— | Metallic 


Circula- | | Reserve 
Silver. Gold, ;8ecnrities,} Total. a 
| Circula. 


tion. 
en 











3ist March 1914 oe 66,12 20,53 31,59 | 14,00 66,12 78 9 


» «WOU 61,63 82,34 15,20 14,00 61,68 77°38 
" 1916 67,78 23,67 24,16 20,00 67,78 70 5 
‘ 1917s 86,38 19,22 18,67 | 48,49 86,38 439 
“s 1918 ‘a 99,79 10,79 27,62 61,48 09,79 3B°4 
.  —s-'109—siw | 158,46 87,89 17,49 | 98,58 + =—:153,46 858 
30th November 1919 om , 179,67 47,44 R 32,70 90,63 499,67. arrers 





expenditure for the Inperial Government It 
reduced. In these ways the Government were often meant sailing very near to the wind, but 
able to maintain the broad convertibility of the | these measures carried the country through the 
Note issue and finance the essential trades and ; war. 


V. THE 1919 COMMITTEE, 


Theieffert of thease measures however was to currency. It sat in 1910 and reported towards 
jettison the currency policy pursued from 1898 theend ofthe year. Its main recommendations 
1915, 
lise the 


The facilities for the encashment of Notes were 





the main object of which Wa Therwat (4), ie is dpaifable to restate stability to the 
ru one and fou ‘ 
being eal Committee was appointed toadvise rupce and to re-catablich the Sei eosking 
ip regard to the future of exchange and of the Indian currency system. } 


The 1919 Committee. 


(tt) Lhercduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or Jd rupce coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the ‘asuc of a nickel . upee, | 
aro expcedients that cannot be recommended 

(vt) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequate y protect the Indian pape 
currency from the nsk of becoming inconvert: | 
ble cannot be entertained | 


(11) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices 
has been to the advantage of the country as 1 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu 
ance of this benefit 

(v) Indian trade 18 not hkely to suffer an 
permanent injury from the fling of exchange at 
u high level 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fallin world prices were to take place, and 1f the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them 
selves with equal rapidity to the ower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem fresh 

(vt) Lhe dovelopment of Indian industry 
would not be *criously hampered by a high rate 
of ex hange 

(vs1) The gain to India of a high rate of ex 
change for meeti ig the Home charges ts an inc) 
dental advantage that must be taken Into con 
sideration 

(v1) To postpone fixing a atable rate of ex 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control 

(az) The balance of advantage js decided) 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 


sterling 

(x) Thestable relation to he established be 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Rs 10 to one sovereign, or 1» other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11 3) O18 gratns of 
fine gold both for foreign exchange and for 
interna! circulation 


(xt) Vfsilverrises for more than a brief period 
abovethe parity of 2s (gold) thesituationshould 
be met by al! other avatiable means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of aale of 
Council Bulls (&) abstention from purchase o! 
silver , (c) use of gold to meet demands for mctal 
lic currency 1f it should be absolutely neces 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such thi 
ru would be eoined at a loss 

xt) Council Drafts are pr marily cold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term 
Ihere is no obligation to sell drafta to meet al) 
tirade demands , but, if without inconveniencc 
or with advantage the Secretary of State Is Ina 
position to sel! drafts in excess of his :mmediat 
needs, when a trade demani for them exists | 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principl.s govern m | 
the location of the reserves. 


Counol! Drafts should be sold as now bv open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimuin rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping go'd to India Af 
present this rate will vary but when sterling is 

equivalent to gold, it will 
nniform, 


| by the 
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The Government of India should be authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 


: Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 


pcriods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold f10m India to the United 
Kingdom 


(zitt) ‘Lhe import and exnort of gold to and 
aon ee should be free from Government 
sontro 


(zw) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 percent of the gross circulation 


AS regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of secuities issued by the Govern 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores 
}he balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British km 
pire, and of the amount 80 held not more thin 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redcem-ble at a fixed date 
Lhe balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores should be held in short dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the Bntish Empire 


The sterling investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 28 to 
the rupee The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years 


(zv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary isaue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exch gc 


Minority Report —1hc main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substr- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be dehasement in another form 
In order to attain these ends it was Imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Goternment was 
able to purchane s1l\ er for couing purpeses with- 
out more than temporary loss For reasors 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold , all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto But in this they were not 
unanimous an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr Dadaba Dalal, of Bombay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following courses — 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered , that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1 

(o) Free and unfettered imparts and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins 

(c) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
pubhe of silver bullion and silver coins 


(d) The existing silver capeos of 165 graths of 


.emain! fine silver at preseat in circylation to continne 


fal) legal tender, 
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(e) Aslong as the price of silver in New York 
is over 02 cents, Government should not manu- 
cee silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver. 


({) As long as the price of silver $s over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un- 
limited legal tender. 


(g) Government to sell Council Bills by com- 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


VI. 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that-it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence : all other recom- 
mendations were ancillary to this. But it is very 
im t to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. I¢ would be 
quite easy to fix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were e inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
the rupee were to be maintained, and if the rupee 
were not to be debasod, it was essential that the 
new ratioshould be one at whichthe Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loas the ellver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Report, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
aes in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 


The Report Adopted.—The Currency Com- 
mittee's Report wag signed in December 1919; 
but it was not until February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was lasued in India accept- 
ing the Drea recommendations in the Report 
and notifying that the necessary official on 
would be taken thereon. ‘his action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue. 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summar‘sed in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
aecure fixity of cxchange produced the greatest 
flactuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
counity and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 


Financial Confusion.—This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 


ox int to prevent exchange from fallin 
below the oficial standard. Now when the 
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tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home ges, for ae Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(h) ‘‘ Reverse ’’ drafts on London to be sold 
only at 1s.329-32d. The proceeds of ‘‘Reverse”’ 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and oot to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below 13 4 3-32d. per rmipee. 


THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE. 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of theReport and the taking 
3f official action, there was a sensational fall] in 
the sterling exchanges,as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold narket, being the dominating 
factorinthesituation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Report was issued. 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence. There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Conncils, to take advantage of this high rate of 
exchange ; the market rate jumped up to two 
shillings eightpence. 


Effect of the Rise.—The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Report; it is that 
a rising exchange stimulates imports and impedes 
axports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 


Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rnpee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit. 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a Wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong. 
Ordera had been placed for machinery and other 
manaofactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated.—In accordance 
with the principles igid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exchange 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
femptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled an important place. 

fterwards other forces intervened which accen- 
tuated the difficulties of the situation. There 
was a severe commercial crisis jn Japan ang this 
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checked the export of Indian cetton Japan 1s 
the largest buyer of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rete. Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stccks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in manv quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the ycar there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted 2 
hopeless proposition 


Confession of Failure—G overnment 
struggled long against these conditions in the des 
perate hope that a revival of the eaport trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicap by the vanations of the 
sterling dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence half penny They sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a stcady million But their 
policy only aggravated the situation In addi 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement for the transfer of capital 
from India to England Large war profite 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England Then 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was soveral pence, Induced gigantic speculations 
Ihe Lxchange Banks set aside all their avaiable 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits Considcrable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course I, this way the weekly biddings foi 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and Omullionstoa hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised Thc biddings assumed such pro 
portions that it was noccessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupecs to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, ind Reverse Coun 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire contro! of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
cficct. 


Sterling for Gold —‘The first definite brew 
from the recommc ud ifions of the Currency Com 
mittee came at the end of Junc, when the Govern 
nicnt announced that instead of trs ing tostahilise 
the rupee at two shistinzs gold they would aim at 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate bucame par The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils wer sold from the fluctuating rite in 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar sterling 
c\change to a fixed sterling rate, naimcly onc 
shilling cluvenpence nineteen thiity seronds 
But this had little practicaleffect ‘Ihe biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopence orthreepence below the Roverre 
Council rite This practice continued until the 
end of Scptembcr,when it was officially declared 
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that Reverse Councils would be stopped altos 
gether xchange immediately. slumped to 
between on and siipente and ofe and seven 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
natrow points until the end of the vear The 
market made its own rate, 16 made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability 


Other Measures —<Apart from the effort 
tostabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certam 
other effects During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee Thisincluded 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one , due notice of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918 and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees As the gold valve 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smusgling of sovereigns Into India 
to take advantage of the premium Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
tothe Noteissue Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent of the Note Issue, the 
invested portion being Hmited to Rs 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months cur- 
rency Theinvested portion of the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
lasue, power was taken to issue Ra 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public 


Results —it remains to sum up the results 
of these measures In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
1mpedcs exports and stimulates Imports,a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange bv the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold the export trade was 
weak and the import tridt in obedience to the 
delivery of long Jetcrred orders wasstrong The 
very principle cnuncuated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the polkcy wluch they recom- 
mended The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports Unexpected forces, such as the 
flnancia) crisis in Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent and the movement for the 
tranefcr of cipttal trom Tudia to Lu.land at the 
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artificaally high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their ongin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
ee to raise the rate of exchange If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade , 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand , 1mport- 
crs found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought 1n the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a nigh rate of exchange, delivered when 
it had fallen onc and four:ence from the highest 
point reached Immense Josses were incurred 
by all importers The Government sold £55 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 
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their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these—that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India— 
was Rs 35 crores of rupees Government sold 
£53 millions of gold, without breaking or serious- 
ly affecting the premium on gold The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia— 
this expenditure being made in India and set off 
by paymentsin London ‘The only advantages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note jssue 
and the silver token currency 


Vil —RECENT EXCHANGE AND CURRENCY HISTORY. 


These unfortunate events have induced a|coicensus of opmion favours a policy of not 
Wholegoine caution in dealing with Indian attempting legally to fix any ratio In other 


currency questions The general feeling 18 to 
leave currency and exchanze alone, and not to 
attempt any further exper:ments whilst the world 
Io in a state of lux,and economic questions are 
soobscure Leftalone, the Indian exchange and 
(urrency have rizhted themselves Lxchange 
has reverted to the neighbourhood of one and 
tourpence, and 15 flim at thit figure 
Secretarv of State has been able to sell Council 
Bills freely and so to place himself im funds 
There has been a large return of rupees from 
(11culation to the Treasuries and tho Indian 
Paper Currency has an excecdingly strong 
metallic backing There are, of course absur- 
dities in the presont position The official rate 
of Exchange 15 still nominally ten a1upees to 
the sovereign but all official calculations are 
made on the basis of fifteen rupees to the 
sovercign, which 15 the market rate. Whilst 
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directious thore has been a considerable advance 
in the monetary Machinery of India The Note 
wste his imcreased its popularity Large 
districts where the Crop used to be financed 
entirely in rupees liave now gone over to the 
Note The constitution of the Imperial Bank 
of India as & State Bank in all but name has 
morover the organisation and flexibility ot 
Indian credit ‘That Bank 1s under engagement 
with the Government to open 4 hundred new 
branches mm the first five vears of 1t4 existence 
and consequently reliable credit organisations are 
beinz brought newrer and nearei to the people 
The metallic bickinz of the Paper Currency 
hay been strengthened and the fiduciaz) portion 
of the Paper Currency Reserve brought within 
small proportions Indeed that fiduciary 
element 1s 50 small that 26 15 of Jittle account 
It used to be a subject of complaint that the 


Government offers to give ten rupees for a Indian Paper Currency was not sufhcaentiv 
sovereign, sovereigns are selling in the bazars at elastic to meet the needs of a seasonal trade 
fiom seventeen to nimeteen 1upees each ‘There Now power has been taken to issue omergenc\ 
1s therefore no flow of gold to the Paper Currency , currency against commercial bills endored by 
Reserve, such as used to occur before the war the Imperial Bank up to twelve crores ot rupees, 
These circumstances have led to the demand which is ample for all emergencies J urther 
from some quarters that the fiction of a two the Government of India 1s empowered to 
shilling rupee should now be abandoned, and purchase sterling in India within certain limits 
that Government should offiuially revert to the when it can do so on favourable terms, and this 
one and fourpenny rupee There 1s something adds an clement ot stability fo Indian LAchan,c 
to be said for this pot of view, but on the other {n all these ways progiess has been made and 
hand the economic bases of the world havo becn 15 borg made, tho continued presence on the 
s0 Shaken that it would uced a brave man to say statute book of tho fx tion that the Indian rojne 
that the old ratio should be officially re establish: 1» worth two shillings deceives nobody, and J» 
ed, and whilst the sovercigh 15 at a premium little more than an unpicasant reminder of 1 
little advantage would be reaped from it disastrous experiment Tho constitution ot the 
Whilst therefore there 15 every indication that two Neserves which are the backbone of tle 
India has reverted to the one and fourpenn} currency and kxchange position of India 1s 
rupee, and that there it will stay, the general shown in the following tables - 
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* Made up of — 














Nominal Value Cost price 
Rs Re a p 
Rupee securities— 
3% per cent loan of 1842 43 8 15 9 00U 80000000 0 0 
3 percent loan of 1896 97 2 04 86 500 1999994) 10 O 
10,20 81 500 9999994. 10 0 
Indian Treasury Bulls 49 6500000 | 474807620 0 0 
| 
v9 & 381 500 vf A801 060 10 0 


£ a 
Sterling securitic — 
British Treasury J lis 5 880000 0 0 


» 847 772 15 


to 


Details of the talance of the Gold Standard leserve on the 61st Murch 19.0 


In 7 ngpland— 


Estimated value on the 31st March 19 ° of the Sterling Securities of the nomin 


value of £ 39,817 321 (as per details below) 
Cash at the Bank of England ' 


Details of investments — 


British Treasury 1 11s 

Guaranteed 2} per cent Stock 

National War Loan 5 per cent stuck 19. )— 47 
Cnion of South Africa Bills, 1923 

Lxchequer 5} per cent Bonds 1925 

National 6 per cent War Bonds 1024 
National 5 percent War Bonds 1922 
National 5 percent War Bonds 1928 
National 5 percent War Bonds, 1929 


Total 


Total 


40 043 831 
3 698 


4() 047 489 


Lace value 
4 


30,955 000 
438,720 
567 601 
700,000 

2,250 000 
3 606,000 
500,000 
725 000 
72,000 





39,817,821 


Irrigation. 


The chief characterlatics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
clency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at Cherrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at nog gh in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil, There are thus 
portions of fhe country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons, Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
is received from October to December, dy far 
the greater portion of the rain falls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October. 
During the winter months the rainfall is com- | 
paratively small the normal amount varying 


from half an inch to two inches, while the hot | 


weather, from March to May or June, is prac- | 
tically aimless, Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the serne 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of | 
vegetation ; in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this ayerage from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary | 
variations are found, At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 


uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of ! 


the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity.—Classing a year in which the 
deficiency is 25 per cent. as a dry year and one 
in which it is 40 per cent. as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the ae ibaa area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
inten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Works.—TJhe Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their omgin. In actual fact, 


a 
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morial, In their simplest form, such storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or d ion, behind 
which the water collects, those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
Irtigating only a few acres cach to the huge 
reservoirs now under constraction in the Deccan 
which will be capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By y 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
& supply can be maintained long after the river 
on which the reservoir is situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless, 


The Three Classes.—For the purpose of 
determining the source from which the funds 
for the construction of Government works are 
provided, they are divided into three classes, 
productive, protective and minor works. The 
main criterion to be satisfled before a work can 
be classed as productive is that it shall, within 
ten years of the completion of construction, 
produce sufficient revenue to cover ite working 
expenses and the interest charges on ita capital 
cost. Most of the largest irrigation systems 
in India belong to the productive class. 


Protective works are constructed primarily 
with a view to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard againgt the necessity for 
periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, ald are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon sneh factors 
as the probable cost of famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already protected 
and the minimum area which must be pratected 
in order to tide over a period af severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection. A sum of Re. 
1,173 lakhs has, up to date, been expended on 
works of this nature. 

It is difficult to define the class of minor works 
otherwise get saying that works pot classi- 
fied either as uctive or tive are classi- 
fled as minor works. Nearly a third of the whole 
area irrigated in India from Government works 
is effected by these minor works, 


Growth of Irrigation —There has, during 
the last forty years, been a steady gnowth in 
the area irrigated by Government irrigation 
works. From 10, milion acres in 1878~79 the 
area annually irrigated rose to 19} million acres 
at the beginning of the century and to 28 million 
acres in 1919-20, the record year to date, 
trom which figure it fell again to 27 million acres 
in 1920-21. The main increase has been in the 
class of productive works, which irrigated 4} 
million acres in 1878-70, 104 milion acres in 
1900-01 and 18} million acres in 1919-20. 


practically every irrigation work depends upon | ‘The area irrigated by protective works has 
storage of one kind or another but, in many | increased, in the same period, from nil to over 


cases, this is provided by nature without man’s | 
assistance. In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
cold weather rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 


non-storage systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon , 
for utilization during the ci nan dry weather 
hag been practised in India from time imme- 


uarters of a million acres, that by minor 
works from 6 million to 8} million acres, 


Some idea of the probable future develop- 
ment of irrigation can be ed from the 
forecasts appended to the project estimates of 
the works now under construction and awaiting 
sanction. The irrigated area in 1919-20 was over 
28 million acres. Schemes completed but 
which have not yet reached their tull develop. 
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ment are expected to add about 100,000 acres 
to this total while works under construction 
will further enhanceit by 2} million acres. Pro- 
jects have also been submittcd to the Secretary 
of State for sanction which, if constructed, will 
add another 4$ millon acres; a total eventual 
arca in British India of about 36 millon acres 
s3 thus at present conteaplated from works 
sanctioned of awaiting sanction, 1Tespective 
of the natural extension of oxisting areas aud 
of new projects, of which several are under 
eonsideration, which may be put forward im 
future. 

The figures given are exclusive of the areas 
immgated from the Punjab canals by branehes 
constructed for Indian States, which amounted 
mm 1919-20 to 650.000 acres ‘The Sutle) Valley 
scheme wall add nearly 34 mulhon acres to this 
area, 80 thal a gross total of some 40 million 
acres from (Covernment works 15 confidently 
looked to. 


Capital and Revenue —The total capita] in- 
vested in the works has risen from Rs 4,236 lakhs 
in 1900-01 to Ks 7,861 lakhsin 1920-21, an 
average increase of lis. 180 lakhs a year. As 
regards reyenue, the Government irngation 
works of India, taken as a whole, yield « return 
ot from 7 to 8 percent. on the caprtal invested 
in them ; this 18 a satisfactory result as Rs 1,173 
lakhs of the total have been spent on protective 
works, which return less than 1 percent. and 
Ks. 7,03 lakh on minor works, the yield from 
which varies between 4 and 6 per cent. The 
capital outlay also mcludes expenditure on a 
number of large works whder construction, 
which have not yet commended to earn revenue. 

Charges for Water—The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the vanous 
provinces. In some, notably in Snd, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/10ths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals, In othets, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
Tates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the lund 1s irrigated or not, and the 
assessment npon itrigated land includes also 
the charge tor water. ‘lhese methods may 
however be regatded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water 1s paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated 18 measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre acccrding to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often Jevied in 
cases where irfigation 1s by “Iift’’, that is to 
say where the land ts too high for the water to 
alow on to it by gravity apd consequently the 
cultivator has to lft it on to his field. 


Various other methods of assessment hive 
becn tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
aunual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge” 
which 15 now followed as far as possible in canal 
adnunistration, but has no ccafidence im a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
mdependent of the alea and quality of his crop. 

‘Lhe rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in @ single 
province Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per acre for sugar-cane, from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from Rs 
d4 0 to Ra. 54-0 per acre for wheat, irom 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and trom 
Ks. 2 to Rs 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
No extra charge 1s made for additional water- 
ings, Practically speakmg, Government gualan- 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available If the crop fails to mature, or if its 
yleld 18 much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment 3s remitted 


A somewhat different system, . the long lease 
syptem, 18 in force im parts of Bengal and the 
Ventral Proyinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces whiere 
the norma] rainfall is fairly high, it 18 always a 
question whether irrigation wll be necessary 
at all, and 1f the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
payinga reduced rate every year for a term 
of yeays they become entitled to water v hen 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to walt tll the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distrbuted 
throughout the seascn. 

‘Laken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
leprepent only a very small proportion of the 
extra yrofit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives, 

Triennial Comparisons—The average 
area irrigated in British India by Government 
works of all classes was 26; mulhon acres, a8 
Soper with 25% mullion acres, the average 
of the previous triennium. The areas for each 
of the three years were 25,152,451 acresin 1918- 
19, 28,144,864 acres in 1919-20 and 27,004,321 
acres 1 1920-21. lhe area of 1919-20 1» the 
record area irrigated 1n any one year up to date. 


The resulta obtained in each province are given in the table below :. 


Provinces. 
Madras sn 
Bombay (Deccan) 
Sind .. at a 
Bengal.. ies 
United Provinces es 
Punjab i ve “% 
Bihar and Orissa 


{‘entral Provinces a 
North-West Frontier Province 


Las ee ae 


Ra) putana 
Baluchistan .. = we 
Total 


— 


Average urea irrigated | Average area irmgated 





iN previous trennium in triennium 
1915-18. 1918-21. 
7, 339,088 7,276,257 
284,132 391,791 
3,988,220 3,038,652 
112,559 08,618 
3,121,834 3,501,848 
8,646,495 9,273,009 
1,360,612 1,460,750 
862,612 988,368 
110,814 331,551 
337,000 355,647 
22,992 20,947 
9,487 19,776 
25,775,827 26,767,214 
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Productive Works —l king productive works only a similar comparison is given inthe 
following table It will be seen that the averiea «rea rigated by such works durmg the trien- 
nium was nearly a millon anda quartel acies more than in the previc as penod 








Avcrage arerirny ited | Avcrage area ifrizated 





Provinces, In previous tric onium In triennium 
191ly 18 1938-21. 

Madras 3419 712 3976 718 
Lombiy Deccan 31 680 1,178 
Sind 1 407 654 11°8 261 
Bengal &y 661 67,169 
United Provinces ~ "99511 > 115 207 
Punjab 70 ~,)u6 8 450,798 
Burma 267 9.1 312 786 
Bihar and Oriss} 3808 38 898 844 
Central Provinces 23 826 127 374 
North West Frontier Prov ines 30” 000 30 647 
lotal lo RL 18 14? 982 


Taking the yroductive works 1 1 whole 
the cipital vested in them wis at the cnd of 
1920-21, Rs 5 J86 lakhs, Ihe net revenue ter 
the year wis Its 531 lakhs giving 9 return 
8 88 per cent as compared wth 9 yer ccnt m 
1818-19 and 93 percent in 1J1) 20 In const 
dering these figures It must be rememb red that 
the capital ifivested imcludes the exyzen iture 
upon several wotks which have onlv lat«ly conte 
mto operation and others which are under 


Protective Works —luming now to the 


cyustru ten which clisscs at present contri 
bute little cr noth ng in the way of revenue’ 
moreover only receiyts ircm water rites and a 
shire of the «cnhancea lard revenue dueto the 
introduction of ir gation ere credited to the 
cinals so that the returns include nothing on 
account of the large addition to the general 
revenues of the countrv which fo jows in the 
Ww ithe of their construction 


protective works, the «reas irt gated im the 


Vuious provinces during the tiennium were 14 Telow — 


Provinces 


Madras 
Bombay Deccan 
United Provinces 


Bihar and O1issa 
Central Provinces 


Lot ul 


In so far as the finencial results of these! Inflated by heavy expenditure on works, 


Avclaze areritrigite 1 Average arevirniz ited 
IM yIevions tri nM in iricnniymM 


1J1> 18 JJis «1 
10¢ €76 10n 145 
72178 137 003 
169 843 228 418 
02 707 87 110 
40 o4t 179 2385 
441 948 730,971 


C8e 


works are concerned, they have at least succeeded ' pecially the two gieac Deccan storage schemes, 


I paying their working expenses in each of the which have not yet come into operation 


ihe 


three years, and the results of 1920-21 afford hope net revenue obtaimed rose irom Rs 2 lakhs in 
that they will soon begin to do better although 1918-19 to Rs 4 lakhs in 1919-20 and to over 
of course, they are not bullt with any idea of Rs 11 Inhhs in 1920-21 

ther proving directly remunerative They Minor Works —Tho results obtamed from 
represent a capital outlay of 1173 Iikhs and the minor woths are grven below In this case 
returned 010 per cent im 1918 19, 0 37 thcre js a decree of more than half a million 
cot im 1919-20 and 0 94 per cent in 1920-21. acres below the average tor the previous 
Here aga the capital wcount 1s at present tricamium — 


y 
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Average area 


irigated in Average area 
Prov mce, previous irigated in 
triennium triennium 

1915-18. 1918-21. 
Madras i ee ve es : 3,733,100 | 3,591,304 
Bombay Deccan os es i ; “a 180,321 203,550 
Sind - = bee ae ‘ se ; 2,160,566 1,900,391 
Bengal .. 2 js eg ss Si ne 26,878 21,449 
United Province 152,480 158,223 
Punjab .. a 1,013,909 792,211 
Burma .. e 1,092,691 1,147,964 
Bihar and Orissa 1,377 2,414 
Centra! Provinces ; 16,444 28,942 
Rajputana a ee 22,992 20,947 
Baluchistan 9,489 19,776 
: Total 8,410,297 | 7,857,261 


The minor works present a capital cr- 
penditwe of Rs 703 lakhs but, as already 
explained, no capital account is hepl for manv 
of them. Those for which such accounts 
are maintained returned 5 §3 per 
cent, In 1918-19, 5 35 per cent in 1919 20 
and 4°77 per cent in 1920-21. These figures 
include the returns of certain canals in Madras 





and Bengal which have been constructed solely 
for navigation purposes; if mrigation works 
only ate considered the corresponding percen- 
tuges are 8 29, 8°94 and 8°17. 

Irrigated Acreage —A comparison between 
the acreage of crops natured during 1921-22 by 
means of Government irrigation works with the 
total area under cullivauion Js given below .— 





| Capital cost Cstimated 
of Goveln- value of 
ment urriga- | crops raised 
Area irrt- |Percentage of} tion works on areas 
Province. Net arca | gated by |aiea irmgated| to end of TeceivIng 
cropped. | Govern- to total 1920-211n | State irriga- 

ment {cropped area.| lakhs of tion in 

. Irrigation rupees. Jakhs of 

works. rupecs, 

Madras we 37,582,000] 7,229,000 193 1,189 4,189* 
Bombay Deccan 23,628,000} 422,000 18 778 479 
Sind .. oe 4,238,000} 38,251,000 76 4 346 1,144 
Bengal.. a 23,701,000} 105,000 04 367 70 
United Provinces 33,697,000} 2,673,000 79 1,402 2 481 
Punjab 31,020,000) 10,461,000 30°7 2,278 6,721 
Burma.. 14,205,000} 1,537,000 108 346 745 
Bihar and Orissa 8,874,000} 1,003,000 11'3 626 584 
Central Provinces 16,690,000; 439,000 2°6 428 286 

North-West Fronticr 

Province .. os 2,876,000} 439,000 15°3 282 336 
Rajputana .. sa 240,000 24,000 10°0 85 10 
Baluchistan .. si es 177,000 21,000 73 44 5 
Total .. |196,879,000) 27,604,000 14 0 8,121 17,000 


' Exclusive of the value of crops raised on some 3 million acres irrigated by noncapital works, 


Wells and Tanks. 


It will be seen that 14 i cent of the croppec 
area was so IiTigated and that the value of thi 
crops produced therefrom wis more than doubl 
the total capital expended on the works Wink 
the comparison between the cost of the work: 
and the value of the crops cin be pressed tac 
far, as even in the absence of the ¢ mals ciorzs 
though 1n manv cases of in infenor quality 
would doubtless stil] have been raised on much 
of the area, yet the fisnres are sufficiently 
stnhing to be worth quotin, especially 45 1t 1 
safe to sity that, on many millions of acres of the 
areas iffected nocrop of iy sort could hie 
been grown without the assistance of the canals 


The main fact which encrecs from the result 
of the triennium 15 that the mig ition systems 
ale cipable of functionm,s with effect in year 
of cxtreme drought Jhis is the aucii test, 
and thc canals have ccme through it well In 
spite of short supylies tle imation was main 
tained at its normal figure 1 Icsult which only 
unceasing care and watchtulness cm tring 
about and which cven with such care could 
novel have been obtimned but tor the cntorce 
ment in the pist of strct clscrvince of thie 
pohcy thit fair weather cingls shall not le 
cncouriged and that every system shall be so 
designed that with the applicttion of mgid 
economy it shill be able to do its irr ition 
even in the most untavcurrble ,e11s 


Projects —At the close of the tnennum 
three projects for the Sukhi? Botrigeand Canals 
m $Smd for the Sutle} Villty Canils mn the 
Punjib and fcr the Dimo lar Canal in Bengal 
were open Ihe Suhkur Birrige when com 
pleted will be the greatest work of its kind in 
the world emeasuring 47.» feel tctween the 
faces of the rezulators cn either sde The 
total cost of the scheme 1s cstimited it hs 18 5 
lakhs of which the bamace icounts for about 
Rs 569 lakhs and the canis tcr 1s 1 266 lal hs 
A gros» wer of 74 million icres 1s commanded 
of which 64 million acres is culturible and in 
annual area of irrigation of 54 millon acres 15 
anticipated of which 2 million acres rey.eser ty, 
existing inundation irrigation which will be| 
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given an assured supply by the new canals 
The wjtimate annual net revenue forecasted 
as Obtamable from the project, after paying 
werhing expenses, 1s Rs 194 lakhs, which 
represents a return of 104 per cent on capital 
iis is the return from water rates alone, but 
9 further Jarge mecreise in general revenues 
may siicly be rechoned upon from the area of J 
nulion acres ot waste which will be brought 
under cultivation here will be imereases on 
this account under yractically every heid of 
rvenue such as railwiys customs, stamps, 
(xcise and the like not to mention the addition 
to the country s wealth owng to the produc- 
tion on land at yresent burten, of crops to the 
value of Rs 2,000 lakhs no annum 


The Sutlej Valley Project consists of 
four weirs three on the Sutlcj and one on the 
Panjnad iw the Chenab 39 called below its 
Junction with the Suey with twelve cinaly 
taking off 110m above them Jhe total sre. to 
Le urigatc] trom the yrcject 15 5 108 000 acres 
or neil, 5 000 squaic milky Of ths 2075 000 
acres will Le yerenniil and 30.0000 acres 
nov yerennial urigation 1 )42000 acres will 
tein british territory —~ s.5 000 acres in Liha- 
walpur and 34) 000 icles in Dik ie 


ihe total cost of the jroject i» estimated at 
ls 1460 likhs Lyon this vireturn of 128 yer 
ent 19 inticjpated irom witcir tes alone 
but the echeme has ancther, and even more 
myjortant scurce ot revenue On the itro- 
duction of nngitiin no ks thin of millon 
eres of desert wiste the property of the thrce 
pirtics coucerncd it present valueless will 
Lecome avulille tor colomisition and sale Jt 
s custom iv in the pio forma accounts ot 
Trigation rejects to ercdit y scheme with the 
ntcrest on the salc proceeds of Crown waste 
anig rendircd culturable by its construction, 
f£ this 1s included the wnual return on the 
project will amount to nearly 38 yer cent It 
yids fair indeed to 31,11 the Lower Chenab 
sina] the return from which during the past 
seven years his avcragcd over 41 per cent 


WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irrl 
gation schemes They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rulc, the real eastern 
instrument 1s the well Ihe most recent figures 
give thirty per cent of the irrigated area in India 
as bemngunder wells Moreover the well 13 an 
extremely efficient instrument of irrigation 
When the cultivator his to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth he 
is more careful in the use of it, well water 
excrts at least thre> times as much duty as 
canal water Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
fit is generally uscd for high grade crops It is 
estimated that well irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal watered lands 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva 
tion by a single canal scheme tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembereti that the spread of canals in 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level, 


Varieties of Wells —Wells in Indla are 
of every description They may be just holcs 
in tho ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay These are temporary or kacha wells Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone They vary from the kacha well costing a 
few rupecs to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousinds, or In the sandy wastes ot Bikanir, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree There 
is the pwottah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, just as 1s 
done on the banks of the Nile [his 1s mrely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen fect For greater 
lifts bullock power 18 invariably used Thuis is 
gencrally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
ofthe well, Sometimes the mot la just a leather 
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bag, morc often it 1s a self acting arrangement, 
which discharges the watcr into a sump auto 
matically on reaching the surface By thw 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at atime and in 113 simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot Is 
unsurpassed in efficiency There 1s also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
es running round a wheel Recently attempts 

ve been made, particularly m Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oll 
engines, for the bullock This has been ‘ound 
economical! where the wate1 supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked Government have systematically 
encouraged well irrigation by advan*ing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
from extra assessment due to improvement 
‘These advances, termed tatavr are freely made 
to approved applicants the general rate of 
jnterest being 6} pcr cent In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally hemng long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk 


Tanks —Next to the well, tie indigenous 
instrument of irrigation 13 the tank The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu 
ous features in the Indian scene The Indian 
tank may be any size Jt may vary from a great 
work hike Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Periyar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres they 
date back to a very early stage in Tndian civili- 


Wells and Tanks, 


sation Some of these works in Madras are of 
great sive, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet with water spreads of nine miles 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chingleput district of Madras, which still irri. 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1100 years old ‘Lank irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other im all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the small- 
est tanks are controlled by Government In 
the zemindari tracts only the large tanks are 
State works Accurding to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks 1s about eight 
million acres but i many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious So far from tanks being 
a refuge m fame they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the ramtall does not suffice to fill 
them and thty remam dry throughout the 
eason 

Bibliography —l1ienniul Review of Irnga- 
tion m India 1918 1921 Calcutts Supermtendcut 
of Govunment Prmting Price live Rupees The 
anual irrigation icports in India used to be 
14 uid as the Sahara consisting of a dull statis 
tical record =‘Lhcy have been greatly smproved 
of recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satisfactory form Iho major review appears 
once every threc yewrs and consists not only of 
an admirable summary of the work of the tnien- 
num but a wellillustrited history of the 
progress of imrigation in India from the earliest 
times ‘Lhe first of these triennial reviews was 
issucd In 1922 and the article tbove 18 based 
thereon Between the trienmal reviews there 
will te issucd @ bricfer statement recording 
the pro.m4s of cach particular year and the 
first of these dealing with 1921 92 was pub: 


| ished in September, 1923 
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Agriculture. 


As crops depend on the existence of plant' carned on with a minimum of capital, there 


food and moisture in the soil so the character 
uf the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soll and climate It 1s true that geogra 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconaiderable, but the lmitations 1m 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the chmate tend tothe production ofa cer 
tain class of agriculture under a certam given 
get of conditaons, 

The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degiee m most respects 18 remark 
ably similar in character throughout the coun 
try ‘Lhe main factors im common are the 
monsoon the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
Qctober ‘ihese have the effect of dividing 
the year to two agricultural seasons the Kharef 
or Moreoon and the Rabi or Winter Season each 
bearing its own distanctive crops Irom carly 
June till October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the coutinent while the winter 
months are gentrally dry although North Wcs 
tern India benefits from showers in December 
and January Lhe distribution of the rainfall 
throughout the year which 1s of considerable 
importance to agriculture, 1» none too favour 
able but1is not quite so bad as is often represent 
ed The ramfall 1s greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest trme of the year, 112, 
mid summer and when it 18 most needed It 
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bemg practically no outlay on fencing, bwuild- 
ings or implements ‘The accumulation of 
capital 18 prevented by the occurrence of fa- 
mine and the high rate of interest and extra- 
vagance of expenditure in marnage celebra- 
tions The organization of co-operative credit 
which has been taken in hand by Government 
and which has already proved successful m 
many provinces will undoubtedly lead to an 
Increase in Agricultural capital 

Equipment —For power the ryat depends 
chietly on cattle which, a arule are hght and 
active but possess little haulmg power ‘Lhe 
necessary tilth for crops 18 brought about by 
frequency of ploughings the result being that 
the soil 1s seldom tilled as it should be Ltus 
is not chiefly due to want of knowledge on 
the part of the people but through want of pro- 
per equipment Ihe Indian agriculturist, as a 
rulc posscsscs an intimate though limited hnow- 
ledge of the csscntials of his own business and 
fails not only through ignorance but also 
through lack of ways and means 

Implements are Made of wood although 
ploughs are usuadv tipped with tron points and 
there 1s a great similarity in their shape and ge 
neral design Ihe mtroduction of iron ploughs 
ha8 made much progress in the last few years 
avd many hundrcd thousand aienow iu use Lhe 
levelling beam 1s used throughout thc greater 
part of the country in prcference to the harrow 


should be remembered thav in a hot country gnd roller, and throughout North 
mtermittent showers arc practically valueless plough and tbe leveling beam ea i 
as evaporation 1s very rapid ‘lhe distribu | plemunts possessed by the ordinary cultivator 


tion of rajnfall such as 18 common 1 England 
roy exes would be of little use to Indian 
golls, 

Soil —lor the purpose of soil classification 
Judia may be conveniently dividcd mto two 
main areas in (1) lhe Indo Gangetic plams (2) 
Central and Southern India Lhe physical 
features of these two divisions are es entially 
different Ihe Indo Gangetic plas (ncuud 
ing the Punjab Sind the United Provinces 
Bengal, Bihar and Assam) form large level 
stretches of alluvium of zreit depth The top soil 
varies 1m texture from sand to clay, the great 
er part being a light loam porous in texture 
easily worked and naturally fertile She great 
depth ofthe alluvium tends to keep down the 
soil temperature Central and Southem India 
on the other band consist of hills and valleys 
Che higher uplands are too hot and too near 
the rock to be suitable for agriculture which is 
mainly practised im the valleys where the soil 
is deeper and cooler and moisture more plenti- 
ful The main difference between the soils of the 
two tracts 1s in texture and while the greater 
part of the land im Northern India 1s porous 
and easily cultivated, and moist near to the 
surface large stretches in Southern and Central 
India consist of an intractable soil derived from 
the Deccan trap, stickv in the rains, bard and 
crumbly m the dry weather and holding its 
moisture at lower levels 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment — 

dia 18 a country of small holdings and the 
vast majority of the people cultivate patches 
varying in size from one to eight acres La 
holdings are practically mknown, and are mainly 
confined to the planting industries Farming is 


In the heavier souls of the Deccan trip a cul- 
uvating implement consisting of a single blade, 
rescmbling in shape a Dutch hoe 1s much used 
seed drills ard drill hoes are in use iw parts of 
Bombiy and Madras but throughout the ,reater 
part of the country the seed is either broadcast 
cd or ploughed in Wand implements consist 
of various sizes Of hocs the best known of which 


are the Aodal or spade with a bladc sut at an angle 


towards the labourer who docs not use his feet 
in diggin,, ind the Ahurp. or small band hoe 
Of harvcsting Machinery there 1° none, grain 
is feparated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by hand, and wimnowing by thc 
agency of the wind 

Cultivation —Cultivation at its best 18 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country it has plenty of room for improvement 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
varies greatly with the character of the people, 
depending largely as 16 does on thrift and 
industry In most places considermg the 
large population cultivation 1s none too good 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza 
tion and equipment Owimg to the necessity 
of protection agaist thieves i most parta 
the peopl. live in villages, many of th m at 
considerable distanccs from their land Again, 
holdings small though they are, have become 
sub divided without any regard for convenience 
Preparatory tillage generally consists of re- 


. peated ploughings, folloved as seed time ap- 


proaches bv harrowmgs with the levelling 
beam. he Rabs crops generally receive a 
more thorough cultivation than the Khanf, a 
finer seed bed beimg necessary owing to the 
dryness of the growing seagon, Manure is 
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The Chief Crops. 


nerally applied to the maximum extent availa 
le, both to Khanf and to Rabe crops Secding 1s 
either done broadcast or by dmiling behind a 
wooden plough or dnil Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well dune as they might be and 
Intercultivation is generally too superficial 
Harvesting 18 done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there 1s little waste involved 
On the whole the methods of the ryot if car 
ried out thoroughly would be quite satisfactory 
but it 18 doubtful if this could be done with the 
number of cattle at his disposal 
Irrigation is necessary in order to grow 


full crops on the land, over the greater | 


art of the country owmg to sufficient rain 

li and the vagaries of the monsoon Canal 
irrigation has been greatly extended over the 
Punjab, Smd, United Provinces and Mdras 
through Government canals which, in addition 
to securing the crops over existing cultivated 
land, hate converted large desert tracts into 
fertile areas The Punjab and parts of the Unit 
ed Provinces aie naturally well sinted to ¢inal 
irmgation owing to the frequency of their rivers 
The water ts generally taken off at a point a 
little distancu from where the rivers leave 
the hills and 1s conducted to the wid plains 
below The main canal splits up into diverg 
ing branchcs, which agun subdivide up into 
distributaries from which the village channcl¢ 
recelve their supplies Water rates are levied 
on the matured areas of crops Government 
thus bearing a part of the loss m case of failure 
Much of the land 1s supph«d by what is termed 
flow urigation, 7¢, the land 18s directly com 
manded by the canal water but a great deal 
has to be lifted from one to three feet the can i] 
running in such cases below the level of the 
land Rates for lift irrigation are, of couse, 
lower than those for flow 

Irrigation canals are generally classed mto 
(1) perennial and (2) inundation canals Percn- 
ntal canals, which give supplies in all seasons 
generally have their headworhs near the hills, 
thus commanding a great range of country 
Farther from the mils, owing to the ver. 
gradual slope of the land and tae lowness of the 
rivers in the cold weather, perennial irrigation 
1s difficult and mundation canals are resorted 
to. These canals only give irrigation when 
the rivers are high As a rule, in Northem 
India they begin to flow when the rivers rise 
owing to the melting of the snow on the hills 
in May and dry up in September. 

Irrigation from Wells—About  one- 
quarter of the total irmgation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet Lheir 
numbers have greatly increased in recent j ears 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction The recurnng cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high pnce of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance 

Tank irmgation is common in Centra] and 
Southern India Large quantities of rain 
Water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distn 
buted during the drier seasons of the year 
The system of distribution 1s the same as that 
by canal. 

Manures —Feeding of animals for slaught- 
er being practically unknown m India, the 
amount of farm yard manure generally 
available in other countries from this source 
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thus does not exist. This 1s pamgally if not 
entirely made up for by the large numbers 
required for tillage and the amount of cows and 
bufialoes hept for milk Unfortunately fuel 
is very scarce and a greater part of the dung 

f animals has to be used for burning 
Most of the trash fiom crops 1° uscd up for the 
Jame purpose and the net ictuin of organi 
matter to the soul is thus msgnificant In 
some parts cakes of 31] seed are used as Manures 
for valuable crops like tua and Sugarcane but m 
the greater part of the country the only manure 
applied 18 the balance of farm vard manure 
avalluble after fuel supplies have been satisfied 
Iarm yard manure is particularly effective 
and its value 18 thoroughly appiceiated but the 
people have much to Icam in the way of storage 
of bulky manures and the conservation of 
urine 


Rice —A reference to the crop statistics 
hows that rire 15 the most extensively grown 
rop m India although it picponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country 772, m Bengal 
Bihar and Burma inl Mairas The crop 
quires for its proper maturing a mo! ¢ chmate 
with well assuret ran ‘ill She cultivated 
vuicties are numeroqus diff ung greatly in gna- 
uty and im suitability for various conditions of 
soll and chmate and the people possess an 
infimate acquaintances with these grown in 
thar own localitics The bether qualitics are 
sown n se 4 beds and transplanted in the 
monso?) Proaftcaste] rice is grown generally 
in lowivn g vreas and 18 sown befoie the mon- 
oon 1 Jt must make a good start before 
the floods arnve Deep water rice» grow quichly 
and to a great height and are geneally able 
to heep pace with the rise in water level 


For transplanted mee the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrval of the monsoon and 
is Worked in a puddic before the seedlings are 
trapsplanted Lhe land 1s laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distmbution of the watcr supply Ihe seed- 
lings are planted in small bunches containmg 
from 4 to 6 plants cach and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
joches apart Where available irngation water 
18 given at frequent intervals and the felds 
are hept more or less under water until the crop 
beg ns to show signs of ripening 


Wheat —W heat 1s grown widely throughout 
Northern Iudia as a winter crop the United 
Provinces and the Puniab supplying about 
two thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn 10 India, 
Ihe majority of the vamcties grown belong to 
the Species I'riticium Vulgare Indian wheats 
are generally white red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com- 
mercial pomt of view The grains are generally 
plump and well filled but the samples are spoiled 
through mixtures of vauous qualities Indian 
wheat 18 generally aduiterated to some extent 
with barley and largely with dirt from the 
threshing floor and although there 1s a good 
demand mn England and the Continent for the 
surplus produce, prices compare unfavourably 
with those obtained for Canadian and Austra 
lian produce The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except mm irngated 
tracts, depends largely on the conservation of 
ihe soil moisture from the previoys monsoon, 
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Rains in January and February are generally | Northern India 1t is sown broadcast (often 


beneficial but an excess of rainfall in these 
months usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield. On irngated land 2 to 4 watenngs 
are generally given. The crop 18 generally 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
and wimnowimng go on up till the end of May 
In good years the surplus erop 1s bought up 
at once by exporters and no time is lost m 
putting 16 on the European market as othe 
sapplics are at that time of year scarce. In 
years of famines the local price is generally 
sufficiently high to restrict exports. 

The Millets —Lhese constitute one of thc 
most important group of crops in the countr} 
supplying food for the poorer classes and fodde! 
for the cattle Iho vareties vary greatly in 
quahty, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions Pcrhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar (Sorghum 
vugare) tall growing with a large open head, 
and Bajra with a close rat tail head and thin 
stem. Generally speaking the jowars require 
better land than the bajras and the distribu- 
tion of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soll Neither for jowar nor bajra 18 manure 
usually applied and cultivation 18 not 60 
thorough as for wheat, thc main objective 
being to pioduc a fine sced bea. ‘he crop 
18 gencrally sown in the beginning of the mon 
soon and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded 
In the case of jowar, however, viry large areas 
are sown as a ram crop It is often grown 
mixed with the summer puls(s and other crops 
in which case thin seedings are resorted to 
The subsidiary crops are harvested as they riper 
either before the mullet 1s harvested cr after- 
wards. she produce 1s consumed in the countrs 

Pulses are commonly grown throughout 
India and the grain forms one of the chit 
foods of the people. Most kinds do well but 
are subject to failure or shortage of yield owing 
to a variety of circumstances among which 
Tain at the time of flowermg appears to be one 
of the most important Jhey are therefore 
more suitable to grow as mixed crops especially 
with cereals, and are gencrally grown a3 such 
Being deep rooted an¢ practically dependent 
of a Nitrogen supply in the soil they withstand 
drought and form a good alternation In a cereal 
rotation. The chief crops under this heading 
are gram, mash, mung and moth, gram forming 
the mam winter pulse crop while the others 
are grown in the summer. The pulses grow 
best on land which has had a good deep culti- 
vation A fine seed bed 18 not necessary 
For gram especially the soil should be loose 
and well gwrated Indian pulses are not largel) 
exported although they are used to some extent 
in Europe as food for dairy cows. 


Cotton is one ofthe chief exports from India 
and the crop 1s widely grown 10 the drier parts 
ofthe country. The Jmt from Indian cotton 
is EF geachlea speaking short and coarse in fibre 
and unsuited for English mills. Japan and the 
Continent have, in the past, been the chief 
buyers. The crop is grown dunng the summer 
months and requires a deep moist soil and 
light rainfall for its proper growth. Rain 
immediately after sowing or during the flower- 
ing period is injurious, In parts of Centra: 
and Southern India the seed 1s sown in lines 
and the crop receives careful attention but over 


- mixed with otber crops) and from the date of 
sowing till the vime of picking is practically 
left to itaelf. The average yield, which does 
not amount to more than 400 lbs. per acre of 
seed cotton, could doubtless be greatly increased 
by better cultivation. 

Sugarcane —Although India 1s not natur- 
ally as well suited for sugarcane growing as 
many other tropical countries, some 3} mullions 
of acres are annually sown The crop 1s mostly 
grown in the submontane tracis of Northern 
India Ihe common varieties ale thm and 
hard, yielding a low percentage of juice of fair 
quality, but cane of the highest quality and j:1¢ld 
1s groWD in South India In India wlute sugar is 
not made by the grower who simply boils down 
the juice and does not remove the molasses. ‘he 
product called gur or gul 1s generally sold 
and consumed as such, although in some parts 
a curtain amount of sugar-making 1s carried 
‘on The profits, however, are small owing to 
the cheapness of imported sugar and there 
appears to be some danger to the crop if the 
present vaste for gur were to die out. The 
question has been taken up by Government 
and a cane-breeding station has been recently 
opened ncar Coimbatore mn Madras with the 
object of raising seedling canes and otherwise 
‘improving the supply of cane sets. A number 
of sugar factories of a modern type have been 
set up within recent years in Bihar and the 
United Provinces, lhe chief difficulty seems 
to be the obtaming of a sufficiently large supply 
of canes to offset the heavy capital charges 
of the undertakings 

Oilseeds —1he crops classified under this 
heading are chiefly sesamum, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc.) 
Althougn oilseeds are subject to great fluctua- 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature—they cover 
al immense area. 

Linseed requires a deep and moist soll 
and is thus growa chieflyin Bengal, Buhar, 
the U1ited Provinces and the Central Pro- 
vinces The crop 1s grown for seed and not 
for fibre and the common varictics are of a 
much shorter habit of growth than those of 
Turope Lhe yield varies greatly from practically 
nothing up to 500 or 600 lbs of seed per acre, 
‘Lhe seed 15 mainly exported whole but a certaim 
amount ot o1] pressing 1s done in the country. 


Sesamum (or Gingelly) 1s grown mostly 
in Peninsular India ss an autumn or winter 
crop The seed 1s largely exported. 

' The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Norther India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development. They are one of the most 
useful crops in the rotation. They occupy the 
land for a few months only, and owing to their 
dense growth leave the soil clean and in good 
condition after their removal A number of 
varieties are grown differmg from each other 
in habit of growth, tame of mpening, and size 
and quality of seed. The best known are rape, 
toria, and sarson. The crop is generally sown 
in September or early October and harvested 
from December to February. The crop 1s 
subject to the attack of aphis (green fly) at the 
time of flowermg and sometimes suffers con 
siderable damage from this pest. The seed 
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Agricultural Progress. 


is very subject to injury from ram aud gicai 
care hasto be taken in thedrymg ‘Lhe produce 
is largely exported whole, but there 1s a con 
siderable amount of local oul-pressmg—thc 
cake being in demand for feediag purposes 

Jute.—Iwo varieties of the plant are cult 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Qlitorius 
Jute growing 1s confined almost entiicly to 
Lastern Bengal, in the Ganges Lrahwaputri 
Delta The crop acs bee a rich moist soll 
Owmg to river inundation this part of Indi 
receives a considt(rable alluvial di posit every 
year and the land 1s thus able to sustiam this 
Crvhausting crop withcut’ munure Lhe cio] 
18 rather delicate Which young, but once estab 
lished requires no attcution, and grows to 4 
great height (16 to 11 fect) Befow rmpcnim, 
the crop 1s cut and retted in watcr§ Alta 
about three wetkhs submcrslon the fibre 1 
removed by washing and beating At th 
recent high range ot Drices Jute miy be con 
sidered to have been for the jast few ycars, 
the best paying crop in India 

Tobacco grown here and there all over 
the country chicily, howcvcr, in Bengal, Bihar 
Bombay, Madras and Burna Of two varie 
ties cultivated NicoWana labacum 1s by far thi 
most common Maximum crops arc obtamed o1 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a Ingh stan 
daid of cultivation including hhbcial manuring 
is necessury Jhe crop is only suitcd to mall 
holdings whire libou is plentiful as the attcn 
tion nuccssary for its proper cultevation Is very 
geeat Ihe stcd 1s germinited in secd beds 
and the young plants are transplinted when 
a fcw inches yh, great care bring taken to 
shicld them from the sun Lhe crop ls very 
carefully weeded and hoed 1t ls topped afte: 
attaining a height of, say, 2 ft, aud all suckers 
are removed. ihe crop ripens from February 
onwards and is cut just before the lcave 
become brittle By varying the degree of 


fermentation of the leaves diiferent qualitics | 
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of tobacco are obtained A blach tubacco 4 
reyuircd for Hooka smoking and thus 1s the 
most common product but a ceitam amount 
ot yellow leaf 1s grown for cigar making 

Live-stock consist munly of cattle, 
Duffalocs and goats, horses not being used tor 
wmcultural purposcs Sheep are ot sccondary 
IMpPALtabced 

Lor draught purposes cattle are in more 
-eneral use than buffaloes ¢specially m= the 
lier parts of the country, but buffaloes are 
. iv lueely u cd in the low lymg rice tracts 
fer durying bufluocs alc perhaps more pro- 
fityble than cows ac they give rmcher milk and 
more of it bub they requuc mor feeding 
ihe pooicr people deperd lirgelvy on the milk 
of goats af which there tre an ¢nolmous number 
hroughout Judia Cattle breling 36 curried 
n mainly in the non-cultivatcd traets in Centra) 
nd Southern India, Southern Punjab and 
Yayputana, where tlUstinct breeds with definite 
hiracters have been preserved jhe bist 
nown draught breeds are Hans! Nelloie, 
‘ymritmehal, Gujrit Malvi and the finest 
wilh cows atc the Saniwal (Punjab) Gir (Ka- 
tulawar) aud Sind Owmz howcver, to the 
cncroachmcot of cultivation on the grazing 
ucas WCll bred cattle are becommg scarce 
ind some of the brecds are threatened with 
xtincticn = Lffoits to improve the quality 
of the cattle in the non bree ling distiucts by 
the use of s keted bulls have hithcrto been 
trustrated by the promiscuous breding which 
roes on in the villiges 

Dairying —Ilhouzh little noticed, duirying 
ronms & VCry large rdigcnous Judustry through- 
out India Lhe best known pioducts are 
ative butter (ghee) an] cheese (duln} = Durng 
wcent years a considerible trade in tinned 
butter has sprung up im Gujrat (Bombay 
Picsidency) While pure ghee and miuk can 
be procurcd in the villi,es in the tuwns dairy 
products can scarcely be bought unadulterated, 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


The Agruultural Dcupartmints m India as 
they now >xist may be said to bt & Creation 0, 
the last twenty years There have for 4 good many 
years pwt been experimental farms, und ~ ofh 
0141 control,in Various parts of India, but thc) 
were in the past to a large extent in the hand 
of amateurs, and the work of thc Agricultural 
Departinents, with which all the major provin 
ces were provided by about 1884, was in thx 
main confined to the simplification of revenue 
settlement procdurc and the improvemcnt of 
the land records system In 1901 the appoint 
ment of an Inspcctor General of Agriculturc 
gave the Impiual Agnecultural Department 
for the first time an expert head, and placed 
the Government of India in @ position to en 
large the scope of their own operations and to 
co-ordinate the work being done on independent 
lines in various provinces At that time the 
staff attached to the Government of India 
consisted of an Agricultural Chemist and a 
Oryptogamic Botanist, while trained Deputy 
Directors of Agniculture were employed only 
in Madras, Bombay and the United Province 
and the Economic Botanist in Madras was the 
only provincial representative of the more 


apecialised type of ap 


tments. Within the | 
next few years Aa number of new appointments | 


were made, so that by Marh 1905 there were 
tozcther 20 sanctioned agricultural posts, of 
th se seven were Impede mmcluding a number 
of spc cialist appointm nts attached to the Agri- 
cultural R search Institute and Colkge, the 

stablishinent of whih at Pusam Benzal waa 
anction¢din 1903 A great imp tus was given 
to the developmint of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments by the decrion of the Govirnment of 
India 1n 1900 to sci apart & sum of 20 lakhs 
(£133 000) a year for the devilopment of agn- 
culturs? experim nt research, demonstration 
wid instruction hor ultimate aim, as then 
cxprissed, was the cstablishincnt of an exper- 
mcnta] farm in each large tract of country in 
which the agricultural conditions are approm- 
nately homogeneous, to be supplemented by 
numerous small demonstration farms, the 
ercation of an agricultural college tc aching up 
to a three years’ course in each of the larger 
provinces and the provision of an expert staff 
im connection with these collegis for purposes of 
research as wellascducation The eventual cost, 
if was recognised, would largely exceed 20 lakhs 
a year The Pusa Research Institute and Col- 
lege alone has cost nearly £150,000 including 
equipment A part of the cost was met from 
a gum of £30,000 placed at Lord Ourzon’s dige 
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AREA, CULTIVATED and UNOULTIV4TED, in 1921-22: In BACH PROVINCE, 
NET ARLA, 
. ee ; Deduct 
Provinces. ccor 
to Survey, Indian States. According to According to 
Survey. Village Papers. 
Acres. Acres Actes. Acres, 
Bengal.. ar < 63,824,158 3,476,638 50,347,520 50,347,520 
Madras 97,890,! 41 6,846,368 91,044,273 89,689,613 
f Presidency 85,719,92 37,005,760 48,711,166 48,714,166 
Bombay 
Sind - 34,021,598 3,872,000 % 149,808 30,149,898 
United ( Agra.. 53,505,021 611,232 02,99 3,789 62,610,015 
Provinces 
Oudh . 15,306,720 ee 15,308,720 15,435,164 
Biharand Onssa a. 71,446,650 18,334,720 53,111,840 53 111,840 
Punjab mF se 86,771,270 24,511, 384 62,259 586 60,287,074 
Burma.. a + 15,608,427 oui 15.,668 ,427 155,668,427 
Central Provinces 72,552,216 19,960,727 52,591,489 62,799,415 
Ferar .. a se 11,374,676 Stes 11,374,676 11,374,676 
Assam : 39,487,713 7,969,920 31,517,793 31,517,793 
North-West Frontier 8,497,058 140,800 8,356,758 8,571,612 
Province 
Ajmer-Merwara ‘ 1,770,921 0.8 1,770,921 1,770,921 
ell .. bis és 387 ,692 or 367,602 367,602 
Coorg .. : 1,012,260 oe% 1,012,260 1,012,260 
Manpur Pargana vs 1,346 er 31,346 31,346 
TOTAL re 759,249,003 122,629,549 666,619,454 663,514,332 
CULTIVATED. UNCULTIVATED. 
Provinces Culturable Not Forests, 
2" rae bie Current Waste available 
"3 po y I allows other than for 
: Fallow. Cultivation 
Acres. Acres Acres Acres. Acres, 
Bengal... .. ..| 23,700,500 5,027,499 | 5,816,260 | 11,532,235 | 4,270,026 
Madras.. ne oh 33,012,264 10,032,832 ; 12,179,184 | 21,411,094 13, "054, 784 
3 Presidency. 26,862,377 6,538,183 987 522 6,787,279 8, 538. 805 
omba 
Sind .. 4,036,170 5,377,637 | 6,163,988 | 13,819,804 | 722,209 
United Agra .. 26,804,960 9.065,254 | 7,560,887 | 7,604,318 8,689,598 
Provinces (| Oudh.. 9,205, 656 651,287 2,889,491 2,225,490 612,940 
Biharand Orissa ..| 25,388,400 5,404,799 | 6,826,189 | 8,346,825 | 7,100,631 
Punjab ee Y 25,961,826 3," 31,179 16,088,683 | 12,525 591 2,179, 795 
Burma a ’ 16,013,672 3,909,2%1 | 61,112,080 | 55,378,454 | 19,255,040 
Central Provinces .. 16,693,101 2,860,901 | 14,783,722 3,957,271 | 14,504,420 
Tar .. we ns 6,895,097 1,251,162 136,807 954,201 2,137,349 
Asiam 5,701,903 3,001 936 | 13,729,940 5,510,500 8, 573, 614 
ao: - West ‘Frontier 2,419,063 590,747 2,546,440 2,654,536 360, "726 
rovince 
Ajmer-Merwara “ 296,826 229,180 207,635 850,498 96,782 
Delhi .. ar a 220,004 12,0°3 64,702 70,843 See's 
Coorg . a 140,305 169,035 11,690 384,045 857,186 
Manpur Pargana ae 6,843 486 7,483 882 16,652 
TOTAL oo] 228,154,267 60,552,951 | 151,202,700 | 158,184,871 | 385,460,544 
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posal by Mr Phipps, an American visitor t0 
India This example of munificence has fe 
cently been followed by Sir Sassoon J David 
who placed the sum of £53300 at the disposal 
of the Government of Bombay for the establish 
ment of vernacular agricultural schools and = the 
improveincut of agricultural mcthods in com 
memoration of the visit of The Imp 
Majesties to India ‘lhe headquarters of the 
Imperial Department of Azriculture at Pusa 
are maintained at a cost of slightly over £65 000 
and the total expenditure of all Provincial 
Departments 15 £594000 or about one half 
penny per acie per annum 

Recent Progress —A survey of the results 
of the activities of the Agricultural Department 
1D relation to the chief crops of India shows va 
luable results First in importance of all grain 
crops in India is Rice and the demand for 1m 
proved seed now far outruns the supply One 
of the departmental grains which has been plan 
ted in the Madras Presidency produced 37 717 
lbs per acre representing a net profit to the 
cultivator of nearly £23 sterling per acre for the 
crop The improved varieties of wheat produc 
ed at Pusa have now been extended to all the 
wheat growing provinces Tach acre cultivated 
under Pusa wheat gives the grower an increased 
return of £ 1 sterling Sugar cane is dealt 
with in the report of the Indian Sugar Com 
mittee(qv) One ofthe main features of the 
sugar work of the Agricultural Department has 
been the promising results attending the cane 
produced in Coimbatore in the Madras Presi 
dency One variety of improved cane in the 
Central Provinces has given over 1 period of eight 


years al average outturn of 2 488 lbs of rough | 


sugar per acre more than the variety it displaced 
The improvement of the Cotton crop 1s dealt 
with 1n detail in the report of the Cotton Com 
mittee (q v ) and in the operations of the Cotton 
Board set up in accordance with its recommend ) 
tions The demand for seed for the new and 
improved varieties of yute recommended by the 
Department is greater than ever and cannot 
be satinfled In the case of Tobacco the 
demand for Pusa type 28 which combines both 
yield and quality and is suitable both for 
cigarette making and general cultivation has 
Increased more than fourfold 
Experiment has shown that the fruit growing 
industry has a great field beforeit But the possi 
bility of establishing a system of co optrative mar 
keting has yet to betested The study ot pests 
animal and veg table tsmaking progress Lxpert 
ments seem to show that a rat consumes 6 lbs of 
grain a year and asthetotal rat population 158 
hundred millions theloss caused to the population 
by thisanimal per yearis about15millions sterling 
Amongst the most important measures 1s the 
improvement of the cattle population At 
Pusa cattle breeding is directed maimly along two 
lines, the breeding of ordinary country mulch 
cattle and the exper:ment of breeding by crossing 
varieties of high milk yielding pedigrees ‘Lhe 
ahi soir is slow largely on account of ihe magni 
ude of the task In regard to implements, the 
scope of tractor cultivation appears to be limited 
since irrigated lands are not suitable for tractor 
cultivation and the fields aretoo small forthe pur 
pose The co operative credit societies are now 
greatly facilitating the distribution of the results 


of the experimental work done by the Agri-| 


cultural Department, 
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Work of the Departments. 


The work of the Agricultural Department has 
two main aspects On theone hand by exper: 
ment and research, improved methods or crops 
are devcioxd or the means of combating a 
pst are workcd out, on the other hand, ascer- 
taincd amprovencnts must be dcmonstrated 
and introduced as far ay possible mto the prac- 
tice of the Indiw cultivator There is an 

ential diffcrence bctween agricultural de- 
partmcnts in the Last andin the West in that, 
whereas the latter have arisen to meet the 
spontancous demands of thc cultivatoig of the 
501] the former arc entirely the creation of a 
government anxious to give all the assistance 
it can to its agricultural] subjects The demand 
for improved agriculture has not in India, 
except in special cases, come from the cultrva- 
tor and it 1s necessary for the Department to 
put forthevery effort first to ascertain the needa 
of the cultivators and then to demonstrate how 
they can most effectively be met It 1s only a 
few years since work On modcrn lines Was com- 
menced by the reorganised agricultural depart- 
ments and im the first place, a great deal of 
spade work had to be performed Animportant 
advance in the direction of bringmg the pro. 
vincial agricultural departments more closely into 
touch with one another was made in 190 by 
the creation of the Board of Agniculture The 
Board which includes the Imperial and pro- 
vineia] experts meets biennially to discuss the 
programme of agr:cultural work, and agricultura) 
questions generally and maken recommendations 
which are submitted to the Government of 
India for consideration 


Machinery 


The rapid extension in Indsain recent years 
of the use Of machmery in connection with 
xgriculture and irrigation has created a de- 
mand for expert assistance to meet. which Agri- 
cultural Engineers have been appointed in 
Bombay and several other Provinces to advise 
cultivators as to engines, pumps, threshing 
machinery etc Experiments have at various 
times and im various parts of India been made 
with steam ploughing machinery and since 
the war tnals have been made with the petroloum 
driven tractors that were specially developed 
in England during the war But while there 
18 every where 1mmense scope for the employ- 
ment of the most modern machinery, progress 
is greutly hampered by the laissez faire attitude 
of the manufacturers of ft The reporta of the 
Agricultural Departments constantly bear 
witness of this Makers have generally no 
direct. representatives in India, being content 
with representation by agents in the large towna, 
There are no stocks of machinery 1n the country, 
spare parts are difficult to get and exorbitant 
prices are often charged for them 

Information and assistance in regard to 
the choice of implements suitable for various 
conditions has, under present circumstances, 
to be interpreted and brought home to Indian 
cultivators largely by the agricultura] depart- 
neue it gaa mai te virka _ ihe pond deal of 

18 WO. p present, epartmenta 
Lp ag to a certain extent the functions of 

ealors in implements, but it is becomin 
difficult to control the work as the area co 
Hd the introduction is gradually becoming 
arge, 
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Apriculiural Statistics. 


AREA UNDER IRRIGATION IN 1921-22: IN EAOH PROVINCE. 


Provinces, 


Bengal.. oe 


Madras oe 


f Presidency 


Bombay 
i Sind 


United f di 


Provin- 
ces q Oudh 


Bihar and Orissa 
Punjab ee 


Burma “ 


C°ntral Provinces 
Berar .. ate 


Assam vs 


North-West erOuteE 


Province .,. 
Ajmer-Merwara 
Delhi .. oe 
Coorg .. ee 


Manpur Pargana 


ToraL 


ee 


AREA IRRIGATED. 














Total Area By Canals. 
Sown. By Other 
Tanks. | By Wells.| Sources. 
Govern- Private. 
ment. 7 = 
Rees, patiey e e e = ee ) = 
Acres. Acres, Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. 
28,161,000 179,566 96,232 827,510 10,421 6 0,653 
37,5 33,228] 3,747,939 203,343] 3 476,78! 1,702,171 496,654 
27,599,978 245,516 fy 3,326 102,173 549 138 Dd,229 
4,368,590! = 2 777,966 2,386 4,90) 39,196 157,971 
(2) 
329198,532) 2,210,216 16317 (0,911) 3,709,481] 1,412,522 
11,894,106 ee we “% 1,552,004 847,058 
31,594,500 092,207 875,168) 1,711,485 613.153} 1,306,336 
31,925,796! 8,997,363 546,654 15,207) 3,587,018] ‘ 148,969 
16,619,734 683,030 265,776 154,708 19 914 291,672 
18,693,911 330,824 2,102 609,920 117,057 42,003 
6,934, 31uU : ‘ 57 30,801 229 
6,227,390 120 194,441 ‘ : 42,250 
2,876,156 355,068 423,006 i 62,176 112,335 
351,758 oe ei 33,571 85,191 rf 
323,636 26,348 G4 544 15,125 es 
143,695 2,565 oe 1,345 o6 ee 
7,156 ee se eo 119 ee 
256,553,071| 20,477,028] 2,678,753 Se ee 12,128,995) 5,569,888 


(a) Includes 843,215 acres in the Agra province for which details are not avyallable; 


PeY  aenel eS ET 


Provinces. 


Bengal.. fe ws 


Madras 5 


¢ Presidency 
| 

Bombay 
i Sind 


Agra 
United 
Provinces 

Oudh «- 


Bihar and O1lssa—e 


Punjab 


. 
Burma me va 
Central Provinces .. 
Berar oo oe ei 
Assam ee 


North-West Frontier 
Province «- ee 


Ajmer-Merwata se 
Delhi .. «8 « 
Coorg «-« oe as 


Manpur Parganas 


TOTAL 





Agricultural 
AREA 
IRRIGATED. 
iin —_ 
Total Area RI 
Irrigatcd. ce. 
Acies. Acres. 
1,764, 82 1,5u0, 761 
G,6_4 145 8,027,526 
951,414 174,709 
2 W241) 1,044,442 
7, 109,447 327,10 
2, 99,002 11,761 


son 


13,298,211 


1,315,130 


1,101,906 


31,087 


26,811 












», 700,764 


625,476 


3,910 














Stattstics, 


a eT Re 


Crops IRRIGATED. * 


Wheat. 


309,159 
2,491,820 
1,120,898 

299,551 


4,905, 324 


64,410 
4,727 


20 


332,811 
11,507 
17,922 













es ae recommen 


Barley. 


Acres. 
10,917 
16 
14,434 
15,786 
1,072,184 
460,761 
79,620 


304,782 


102,23] 
42,651 


$,422 


) Includes the area irrigated at both harvests, 
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J owar 4 ~ Bajra 
sliciain cuit 
(great (spiked 
mullet). millet.) 
Acres. Acres, 
110 710 
600,505} 003,912 
214,489 2,778 
$91,160| 600,719 
28,306 3,012 
78 6 
1,001 957 
266,323| 416,527 
1,079 5 
26,627 15,307 
1,123 475 
138 








292 Agncultural Statisttes, 


Crops IRRIGATED. 


VICES. Other 





Malze. cereals Sugar Other 
and cane. Food 
pulses, crops. 
Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Bengal.. ae ee 11,687} 147,032 61,505) 118,166 1,040 
Madras es 7 $657) 1,443,381} 107,121] 271,246, 132,158 
“Presidency. 37,200 61,280 54,072! 141,602 2,901 
Bombay | 
_ Sind 2,802! 272,276 2,857 57,174) 140,246 
Agra 73,565] 1,787,408} 716,638) 197,464] 200,197 
United 
Provinces 
Oudh . 37) 555,127) 136,427 54,903 4 
Orissa 61,676] 967,682) 150,516! 156,978 1,509 
Punjab as eo} 917,980) 1,470,433} 325,560} 239,112! 1,053,777 
Burma ee ee ee 5,904 6,003 66,71 7 Oe 
Central Provinces ., 28 6,582 15,464 59,528 174 
Berar .. we ee 162 365 512 22,463] ae 
Assam oe ee ee 1,704 es 4,177 ee 
North-We: t Fronticr 
Proving. ., ..{ 253,530; 26,019; 34,425) 27,869/ 12,710 
Ajmer-Mecrwara ee 38,142] = 10,438 212 7,121 23,077 
Delhi .. ve ea 276 837 6,436 4,2 Gly 
e 
Coorg ee ee as ae oe te oe ee 
Manpur Patyana .. sis 5) BOL ok 
TOTAL ee} 1,000,742) 6,756,516) 1,617,810 1,828,806, 1,668,432 








—— += —_ — — = hele aon nll 





* Includes the area irrigated at both harvests, 
¢ Includes 35,900 acres for which details are not available, 


eee 





crops. 


Acres, 


08,252 


522,959 


152,335 


$12,597 





Other 
Cotton. | Non-food| Total. 


Acres. 
1,994,052 


11,418,042 
1,108,968 


J, 152,218 


334,983} +7,879,478 


76,89) 


119,858 


3,926 


3,005 
2,825 


1,805 


108,359 
2,118 


7,159 


a Ey 


5,138,075] 50,088,812 


2,425,803 
5,540,112 


5,391,690] 13,600,984 


t 1,346,726 


1,101 ,906 


31,142 


236,611 


063,501 
136,928 
42,017 
3,910 


119 
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ARKA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1921-22 IN FAOH PROVINCL. 
1 oop GRAINS 


Jowar or | Bajra or 




















Te | tees ES | TS | a ND 


TOTAL ms .179 699,870 '22,403,059 | 7,306,429 |24,214,263 |15,900,829 
j 


—— ee eee 


Foop GRAINS 





Provilices. Cholain nti 
um 
Millet), | Mullet). 
| Acres | Acies Acres Acres Acres. 

Bengal ‘ ‘ . 21,832, 300 124,100 &3,400 3,600 2,900 
Madras : 11,279,503 23,274 2,739 5,572,010 | 3,197,487 

Presidoucy 1,955,718 | 1,500,946 23,717 8,041,184 | 5,005,738 
Bombay 

Sind ‘ ~| 1,041,430 432,276 19,535 573,848 ' 1,107,304 
United Agra 4,305,265 | 3,024,399 | 8,202,562 | 2,293,792 | 2,226,208 

Provinces | 

Oudh ; | 2,512,136 | 1,819,003 | 1,153,185 389,764 435,889 
Bihar atid Orissa .. : «2,1 ,220,400 | 1,133,800 ; 1,872,90U 84,000 70,000 
Punjab ; 821,185 | 8,788,992 | 1,111,4.0 | 1 21,704 | 3,322,587 
Burma : 11,001,367 69,195 ; 8y0,088 ae 
Central Provinces . ‘ 5,039,768 | 2,284,704 11 63> | 2,419,627 40,299 
Berar ‘ 31,580 162,966 3 | 2,563,786 133,955 
Assam : 4,516 982 “<4 ne 
North-West Frontier Province 24,106 9?7,940 297,911 107,504 262,295 
Ajmer Mcrwara .. Si 323 18,638 57,090 51 648 30,929 
Delhi . ee ; 67 51,904 10,616 31 263 65,141 
Coorg es 2e a 84,587 e 3 @eeae 
Manpur Parganea .. “ lv, 1,362 3 2,692 55 


9 





Other 
Provinces Rags or Bea Lood 
a MulzZe. (puls*) Grains Total, 
(Mallet) poeta and 
Pulses 
Acres. Acres Avtes Acres Acres. 
Bonga! », 00 90,400 141,600 | 1,058,100 [2 ,342,100 
Madras 2,493,491 104,041 112,017 | 6 737,724 [29 522,516 
627,07 209,046 187,905 | 2,512,768 {20,565,349 
Bombay 2 
478 2,927 W74,c14 2b2,4b4 | 3,617,976 
United : 14,063 } 1,020,007 | 1,501,120 | 4,025,891 [27,716,603 
Provinces 2 : 
37,940 757,Sv8 | 1,527,07£ | 2,357,460 111,020,872 
Bihar and Orissa .. 837,700 | 1,800,.00 | 1,451,200 | 5,151,500 |27,151 800 
Punjab : 20,700 | 1,112,169 | 5,147,100 | 1,591,408 [23,18 941 
Burma rae 233,405 lod ,»71 276,838 112,610,264 
Cintral Provinces . 21,647 | 158,330 | 848,093 | £123,576 [14,942,679 
Berar ; 1,481 3,754 65,034 | 590,484 | 3,652,043 
Assam ; ‘“ oe 017 . 181,259 | 4,699,188 
North-West Frontier Proviuce 462,368 | 269,114 83,933 | 2,445,221 
Ajmer-Merwara .. — , 41 74,992 17 227 3% 983 239,867 
Dethi Sg ot ae 13 2,59? 101,594 8,341 280,562 
Coorg oe sp : 4,250 : woe 2,235 91,297 
ManpurPargana .. We re Sameera 1,108 * 700 237 6,370 
TOTAL se »o| 4,211,007 | 6,334,705 j15,054,855 | 20,615,231) 204,790,808 


* Included under “Other Food Grains and Pulses,” 
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Agricultural Stattsttes, 


AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1921-22 JN HAOH PROVINCE, 














OIL-SEEDs, 
Provinces. sesimum] Rape Other 
Linsced.} (til or and |Ground- | Cocoa- |Castor. Oil- Total. 
Jinjili), |Mustard | nut, hut, Seeds, 
Acres. Acres.} Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
Bengal ee . | 132,900) 207,700! 895,200 300 709 oy 30,200] 1,267,000 
Madras ee 7,232| 778,447 39,887 11,459,122) 659,404/380,629] 147,850 3,912,091 
Presiden- | 112,819) 221,640} 10,353] 27 2,347, 38,004) 69,274) 177,876] 902,813 
Bombay cy. 
Sind 3| 37,638) 327,132 a 45) 4,718 5,678; 375,214 
United { Agra ..| 193,374) 228,074) 102,141 1,484 3,717] 14,854! 646,644 
Provinces { Oudh.. 86,532) 22,225) 69,915 6,105 17 847] 171, O41 
Bihar and as .. | 701,100} 189,900] 787,100 200} 28,500) 34,800) 275,900 2,017,500 
Punjab it] 37.1471 156,068! 953,015] .. Ss 430} 51#,160] 1,664,820 
Burma 4L9/1, 053, 674 3,295| 305,789) 11,674 ss 7,060) 1, 382, 411 
Central Provinces . 747,490 708, 394 39,544; 10,192) . 37,915) 254,852' 1, 798, 787 
Berar ste 19,318] 68,562 685} 5160] .. 3,607] 39,429] 136,791 
Assam 11,490) 15,048} 307,509 is a 5,298 Ss 339,345 
North- West Frontier 9 3,70/| 193,375 , wi 411) 197,552 
Province. 
Ajmer-Merwara .. 486; 15,469 99 a Ss é% 178 16,232 
Delhi - se o4 6, oot af ou i 94 6, "303 
Coorg ae a 150 ai tg wee 13 "184 
Manpur Pargana - 89 266 057 ‘ we ee 652 
TOTAL —.,. | 2,053, 858, ,707,668)8,721,€13 2,061, 190 638,327|540,405 (1,473 002/14, 198,570 
FIBRES. 
Condi- 3 Sugar 
Provinces, male & ace Others. Other 
1ccs, : e 
D t Cotton, | Jute. | Apres. Total 
a 
Acres, Actes, Acres, Acres. Acres. Acres. Actes. 
Bengal ea 160,800]; 220,900 55,700 48,300) 1,316,000) 79,400) 1,448,700 
Madras bi es 705,074| 129,313] 76, 408 1, 782, 981 ia 144,724) 1, 927, "705 
Presiden- 189,299 54,336 "822 2; 335, 385 <a 104,016; 2, 089, 401 
Bombay .. Cy. 
Sind 5,115 2,884 3, 142 141,175 ‘a 410 141,585 
United Agra .. 68,420! 951,314 oa 757,299 - 131,798 889,097 
Provinces 
Oudh .. 19,802} 200,941 Bi 50, 244 ia $2,899 83,248 
Bihar and Orissa. 64,500} 305,900 200 75,700 108,700} 89,600| 227,000 
Punjab, 25,142| 373,371 ae 1,148,845 2 47,917] 1,196,762 
Burma .. 80,836 35, 032 22,468 "825,201 in 1,270 "326, 561 
Central Provinces 56,6508 16, 740 a 1,274,264 5 58,365} 1,827 620 
Berar be si 27,184 §12 i 3,139,884 i 46,541 8,186, 425 
Aasat ee se 40,972 ee 39,659 80,827 ee 120, 486 
North- West Frontier 864 34,430 “a 15,312 Es 410 15, "722 
Province, 
Ajmor-Merwara eg 3,641 217 ee 26,408 53 2 26,500 
De ae -a wis 840 6,510 ee 1,548 oa 606 2,164 
Coorg . - - 4,325 50 aig 5 vg B44 340 
Manpur Pargana ae i 5 ae 95 a 29 124 
ToTab .. } 1,412,359] 2,363,436 198,740] 11,665,395! 1,505,527 ia 13,854,443 


Tt Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugareane, 


Agricultural Statistics. 


ARBA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1921-22 IN EAOH PI OVINCK, 


Dyes and ‘Lan 
ning materials, 
Provinces. Sp. ee ee 


Other Cro 
Indigo |Others.| Opium | Tea. | Coffee. | Tobacco | Drugs and pe. 
Narcotics 














Dru sand Narcotics. 
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Foddor 





Acres. | Acres. | Acres. {| Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Bengal .. «.| 10,600] .. iy 177,000 | .. 298,100 4,900 | 103,600 
Madras ..|197,282! 2,620 44.762 | 55,798 | 203,088 | 155,885] 306,449 
Presi- 35! 509,948 22 45 | 108,558 23,067 | 1,916 220 
Bombay ..\ dency. | . 
Sind | 2,640, 5823) .. | .. s 11,567 88 | 125175 
United Agra | 42,802) 1,381] 56,355 6,559 | .. 72,030 1,018 | 1,087,737 
Provincés| Qudn | 1,708! 52] 64,699] .. - 17,332 1,518 | 179,667 
Bihar and Orissa ..) 39,900, 7,100) .. 2100; .. 118,400 ae 34,000 
Punjab .. ..| 33,121) 3,426] 1,334] 9,797] .. 90,013 1,415 | 4,002,978 
Burma ‘e% es 60] ; ; 54,264 66 | 86,21 67,439 212,555 
Central Provinces . 34 123 ‘ ie ae 10,653 2,76) 433,698 
Berar e@ ee 13 e a ee ee 13,605 27 541 
Assam ee as ea ee ry 4l 7,800 ° 10,768 ee ee 
North-WestFrontier 14 16 ; as 3,998 3 91,451 
Province 2 
Ajmer-Merwata .. 15) ee oe Me ae 62 bea 4,728 
Dethi ee 4 es jes ae me 1,208 se 19,425 
Coorg as ~ - - ae 1,075 | 40,702 27 239 ‘ 
Manpur Paigena .. as ‘ eg és oe ee oe 
ToTaL _..|329,829] 525,248] 122,889 | 713,379 | 98,11 1,050,655 263,356 | 8 608,219 
Fruits and Miscellaneous 
° Crops. Deduct 
vere P Total Area Net 
Provinces. ‘ feadaii Area Sown Area 
I Ro t B Food Non- Sown. more than] Sown, 
G 0 : Food. once, 
TOps. 
Acres. Acres. | Acres Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Bengal .. +. ++ | 678,300 | 282,900! 120,400 | 28,161,000, 4,160,500] 23,700,500 
Madras re “ i 654,881 50,028 138,828 | 87,533,228, 4,520,964] 33,012,264 
ce ( Presidency.. | 569,897 @.177| 5,629 | 27,599,573] 737,196! 26,862,377 
ombay .. 
1 Sind s 51,524 45 31,053 ee $32,420! 4,036,170 
( 
U nited| Agra .»| $16,329 92,297 6,091 | 32,198,532! 5,593,572] 26,604,960 
Provinces. { Oudh .»| 126,069 6,292 770 hee 2 488,150 9,205,056 
c 
Bihar and Orissa .. se 729,400 589,100 307,600 31,594,000, 6,211,100) 25 383,400 
Pupjab ee ee ae 262,677 132,282 2,722 | 31,025,796 5,013,970! 25,961,826 
Burma... ~—s ee | 1,528,146 25,272 | 187,568 | 16,619,734! 606,192, 16,013,572 
Ceniral Provinces .. is 101,912 1,938 25) 16,008,911 2,900,810! 16,603,101 
Berar an és oe 15,683 636 200 | 6,934,310 39,213] 6,895,097 
Assam .,  .. «e| 464,393 (a) 134,438 | 6,227,390] 525,407] 6,701,903 
nore: West Frontier Pro- $1,399 49,402 1,118 | 2,876,156 457,093} 2,419,068 
vince. 
Ajmer-Merwara .. es 1,197 5,220 4,079 $51,758 54,932 206 826 
Delhi oa hee cae 5,247 381 903 $23,636| 103542) 220,004 
Coorg te ee a 5,447 $5 wa 143,605 3,390; 140,805 
Manpur Pargana .. a 1 a 4 7,158 318 6,843 
TOTAL ee} 6,537,462 | 1,244,070 | 941,853 [256,553,071 33 ik chy ara Le al 
e) Included under non-food crops. 
Includes 348,215 acres in the Agra provinos for which details are not avajlable, 
¢) Subject to revision, 
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The following is a eget 
issned by the Commercial Intell 


Crop Forecasts, 


of the various crop forecasts relating to the season /222-23 
igence Department, India :-—~ 





Cro 


Jute* .. 


Sugarcane 


Cotton 


Sesamum 


Tndigo 


Rice ., 


Groundnut 


Rape 
Mustard 


Linseed 


Wheat . 


ag EA 


Tracts comprised in the figures 
and percentage of total 
Indian crop represcnted 
by them 


Area 


Per cent of 


Erceeding 
Estimated jycar(100=| Cstimated 
final hgvre] outturn. jfinal figure 
of preced- 
Ing year) 





Bengal Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam (106 per cent of the 
totil Jute area in India ) 

-|U P +Punjab Biharand Orissa 
Bengul, Madras Bombay and 
Sindt Assam N W JI fro 
vinee, © P and Berar, Delhi, 
Mysore and baroda (99 per cent 


of total sugarcane area of 
British India ) 
.} All cotton growing tracts aa 


- | Bu ma, U Provinces, Madras C 
P and Berar Bengal Bombay 
and Sindt, Bihar and Orissa 
Punjab, Ajmer Merwara Hy 
derabid, Kotah(Ra)putana) and 
Baroda (99 6 per cent of total 
sesamum area of British India) 

.| Madras, United Provinces, Bihar 
and Orissa, Punjab Bombay, 
and Sind¢ an |! Bengal (contain- 
ing practically the whole area 
under indigo 1n British India ) 

--{ Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Madras 
Burma, United Provinces,t C 
P and Berar t Assam Bombay, 
and Sindt Coorg Myson Hy 
derabad and Buiroda (99 per 
cent of total rice area of 
British India ) 

-.| Madras, Burma Bombavt and 
Hyderabad (99 per cent of total 
Groundnut area of British India) 


and/ United Provinces, Bengal, Pun- 


jab, Bihar, and Onssa, Assam 
Bombay and Sind,t North 
Weat Frontier Province, Delhi, 
Baroda, Alwar (1) patana)and 
Hyderabad (987 percent of 
tote! area under Rape and 
Mustard in British India ) 

Central Provinces and Berar, | 
United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, Bengal Bombay, t 
Putjab, Kotah (Rajputanajend 
Hyderabad (99 2 per cent of 
total Imseed area of Britisn 
In dia } 


« | Punjab, 7 Uaited Provinces, t 


Central Provinces and Berar, f 
Bombay and Sind, ¢ Bihar and 
Orissa North-West krontier 
Province, Bengal, Dethi, Ajmer- 
Merwara, Central India, Gwa- 
Hor, Rajputana, Hydeiahad, 
Baroda and Mysore (98 4 per 
cent of total area under wheat 
in India) 





* Issued by the Director of Agriculture, Bengal, 


cores 
1,456,000 


2,721,000 


21,154,000 
5,014,000 


296,600 


81,533,000 


2 530 000 


6,213,000 


3,358 000 


30,835 000 


96 


114 


115 
87 


93 


100 


118 


98 


111 


109 


Per cent. of 
preceding 
year (100== 
of preced- 
ing year) 
4,237,000 104 
bales 
2,989,000 115 
tons 
5,196 000 116 
bales 
486 000 94f 
tons 
64,600 89 
CWlS, 
33 167,000 100 
tons 
1,161,000 121 
tons 
1,21°%,000 104 
tons 
532 000 122 
tons 
9,895,000 101 
tons 


¢ Including Indian States. 


¢ Excluding Burma th. percentage 15 84 if compared with the corresponding estimaté cf 
yleldtor last year, 
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Meteorology. 


The meteo.ology of India like that of other 
countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settlng its principal 
meteorological features. When the North- 
etn Hemisphere 1s turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
ja turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of aw whicb carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which 1t has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, 80 that at one season of the vear parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Monsoons.—-The all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, clear skies, Jow humidity and little air 
wovement are the characteristic features of this 
season, The summer rains cease in the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and southward 
so that py the middle of October, they embrace 
all Ber of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
hears have extended to the whole of the Indian 

nd and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are —Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India, 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properl 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
Ing area of fine weather which, ag the season 
progresseti finally embraces the whole Indian 

nd and sea area Two cxceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during tls period, 
mz, the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal mn 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and, 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that on the wettest and most disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
f.¢., the summer monsoon, at the Ma Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15°36 inches the total 
rainfall for the three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 20°48 inches. The other 
region in which the weather is unsettled, during 
of generally settled conditions, is 

D 


this period 
Rorth-west India, peer ea Rare Janua 
February and pert of March is traversed by 


& succession of shallow storms from the weate 
ward. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to year 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal! years, however, w Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurmng during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy rain occurs In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall foi the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 4°2? incheg 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, 1s 4°78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter 18, absolutely, greater 
in thig region than that of the summer mon- 
soon ‘Lhese two periods of subsidiary ‘' rains” 
are of the greatest economic importance The 
fall in Madias 1s, a8 shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount 1s of the 
grcatest consequence as on It largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India, 


Spring Months - March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India. During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100, occur mm the Deccan; in April the area 
of maximum temperatures between 100° and 
105°, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
peratures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevall over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
In the Indus Valley near Jacobabad Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind, Rajputana; 
the West and South Punjab and the west o 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded 1s 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1897. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the ay movements over India, Includ- 
meg the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the ar circulation 
ove: India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and increasing land and sea winds im the coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, imitinte 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plams of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms mm regions where there 
is inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the mteror. These storms are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy bail and torrential rain and 
are on that account very destructive. 


By the time the area of greatest heat hae 
been established over North-west India, in the 
last week of May or first of June, india has 
become the seat of low barometric pressures 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character the weather changes, During 
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the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions Between the Equator 
and Lat 80° or 85° south the wind circulation 
is that of the south-east trades, that 18 to say 
from about Lat 80° 30° south a wind from 
south east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator Here the air rises 
into the upper strata to flow back agam at a 
considerable clevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond ‘10 the north of this circulation 
te, between the Lquator and Jat 20° to 20° 
North, there exists a light unsteady circula 
tion, the remains of the north cast tiades that 
is to say about Lat 2C° North there 1s 4 north 
east wind which blows southward till it reiches 
the thermal equator where pile bv side with 
the south east Liades mcnti) cd above the 
alr rises into the upper strata of the atmospheic 
Still further to the northward aud in the 1m 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
Uirculations due to the land and sea briczcs 
which are attributable to the differencc in the 
heating effect of the suns rajs ovcr land and 
sea It 1s now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south wcst monsoon period Lhe sun 
at ¢bia time 13 progressing slowly northw ird 
towards the northern tropic Hence the 
thermal equator 15 also progressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south east 
trades circulation ‘Thus the south east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and ares of ascent follows the sun in its north 
ern progress At the same time the tempce 
rature over India increases rapidly and baro 
metric pressure dimmishes, owing to the ar 
rismg and being transferied to neighbouring 
cooler regions—more especially the sea areas 
Thus we have tht southern Trades circulation 
extending northward and the local land and 
sea circulation extending southward until 
about the begining of June the light unsteady 
Interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea 
finally bieaks up, the wummense circulation 
of the south east [rades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation procceding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditious— 
the south west monsoon proper This 1s the 
most important’ season of the year as upon 
it, depends the prosperity of at least five e:xths 
of the people of India, 


When this current 1s fully established a con 
tinuous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat 30°8 to Lat, 30° N ,the southern 
half being the south east trades and the north 
ern half the south-west monsoon. The ‘most 
important fact about it 1s that it 1s a continuous 
horizontal air movement over an 
extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
tion fs constantly mn progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land It is highly charged with 
aqueous Vapours, 


The Current enters the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the two weeks spreads over the 
Arabian Sea Bay of Bengal up to their 
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extreme northern limits, It advances over 
India from these two seas, The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep. 
ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Hayputana and north Bombay ‘The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay One pone 13 directed towards Burma, 
East Bengal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bay and 
over Bengal and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south easttrly and easterly wind night 
up the Gangetic plun The south west mon- 
soon continucs for threc and a half to four 
months ti from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September During its 
preval nce more or less gencral though far 
from contmuous rain prevails throughout 
India, the principal features of the rainfall 
distribution bemg as follows The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sca current, the total 
volume of which 18 probably three times as 
ercat as that of the Bengal current, blows 
iirectly on to the west coast districts 
Here 1t mects an almost “ontinuous hill range 18 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
to the coast districts and to the hilly range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falis in four months ‘The current 
afte: parting with most of 1ts moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where if coalesces with the local current 
Ihe northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives @& certain amount of ram to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Till range but very little to Westery Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Castern Punjab Eastern Rajputana 
and the North west Himalayas In this region 
the cur:ent meets and mixes with the Monsoon 
current from the Bay. 


The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south- 
west and is thus directed towards the Ten 
asserim hills and up the valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rain. 
lhat portion of this current which advances 
sUfficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
and Assam gives very heavy iain to the low- 
lving districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills 1s forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perbaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these The re 
maining portion of the Bav current advances 
from the southward over Bengal, is then de- 
flected westward by the barner of the Hie 
malayas and bee general rein over the Gane 
getic plain and almost daily rain over the lower 
seers Ot ine ea ayes rom Sikhim to Kash 


To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay ourrent and to the north of the westerly 
~~ is ne Arabian Sea coat hay exists 
a de area running roug m Hissar 
in the Punjab through Agra, bad 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this 
the rainfall is uncertain and would 
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be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The Total Rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes cast 
ward, 1s below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and 1s 
only 5 inches in South Madras it 15 over 100 
inches on the TIenascerum ind South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inchcts in Upper 
Burma, it 1s over 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
8 only 5 inches in the Indus Vallcy 


The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India ls — 


May ats » 286 inches 
June ~. 82 

July : 11 9 
August 10 5 
September ae er 
October 2 oy, 


Cyclonic storms aud cyclone are am most 
invariable fiature of the mon oon pcrisd In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinal} form at the 
commencement and end of the scason, tz, 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feiture of the monsoon 
season The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1901 and shows the monthly distmbution — 


Jan Feb Mar Api May June 
Bay of Bengal ar » 1 4 138 28 

July Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 
Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 J34 22 = 8 

Jan Feb, Mar Apl May June 
Arabian Sea ae ee ee 2 lo 
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July Aug Sep Oct Nov Dec 
Arabian Sea a a Ll ft SS « 


‘The preceding pafagraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through 
out India during the yvar, but 16 must be re 
membered, that every year produces variae 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
yes these variations are very large This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
clemcnt ramfall lhe most important va- 
riations im this element which may occur 
are — 


(1) Delay in the commencement of the rams 
over a large part of the country, thia 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North west India, 


(2) prownget break in July or August or 
0 


(3) Larly termination of the rains, which 
may occur m any part of the country. 


(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
£000 period of more tain than usual 
to onc part and les than usual to an- 
other part of the country Examples 
of this oc ur every year 


Alout the middle of September fine and 
fires weather begins to appear in the extreme 
dutth west of India Lh area of fine weather 
anl dry wuids catends eastward and southward, 
the irc. of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tiactmg till by the end of October the rain 
arca has reticated to Madris and the sou 
of the Pumnsula wd by the end of December 
has disippeared from the Indian region, fine 
clear weather prevailmg throughout Thu 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
ufter year 


(For monsoon of 1923, see page 284). 





Average Monthly and Annual Means of Air Temperature at Selected Stations in India. 
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agiri 
Mangalore 


Calicut 
Gopalpur 
Rangoon 


Masulipatam .. 


*Ootacamund 
*Kodai kanal 
Karachi 

Vera val 
Bomba 

Ratu 

Nega patam 


Mount Abu 


®ghillong 
Darjeeling 
Simla 
Murree 


Srinagar 


* Ag the average mean figures for Shillong, Ootacamund and Kodaikanal are not available, means of normal maximum and minimum 


temperatures uncorrected for diurnal variation are given. 
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Monsoon 
MONSOON 


The 8 W Monsvon nol only armved lite in 
the season but its incidence was isa icchlc on 
both vdes of the current On the Arabian Sev 
side the first duns Stthered wore on the Lith 
June on the Wilabu eowt ind though the cur 
rut wis ful effective on th costal stations 
on the Malabir and the hoikin it fuld to 
ponctrite turthcrin}and = Ihe Buy branch simi 
larly thouzh furly activcin Burmi ind 4ssim 
wis uso tcchly aunadent ova the remunder 
of North Tast India and unable to advance 
further up the Gingetic plain Thus durm, th 
nonth most yionounccd defi rencies of runiul 
were ictuined from all parts of the country 
cxccpt from Burma and Assam = And though 
the mcan of India mdicited 1 dcefcct of 16 per 
cant only duc chicfly to the heavy rains i 
Burma Bombiys dcfiacney was 6) perecnt, 
of the Tmited Provinces 83 of North We t Pro 
yinccs ind Sind 100 of Centrul Indirv 96 ind ci 
Conti) Provinces ind Wydu vl ad 65) 6 cunt 

Conditions amyroved im July ind fanls wal 
distil uted rin was gathorcd during, the month 
practic lly over the whol country A diva 
sions Were WO scrved with cxcess ch untill 
withthe singh (xc 1 tion of Sind whi h continucd 
to retuin a dchacucy of 929 pr ¢ nt even for 
this month  Jhe mean of India wis 21 pu ccut 
ID CACESS 

Dunn thc month of Auust both branches 
thouzh intially weak wore kept faulv active 
undcr the influcnce of four sucecssivc Cyclonic 
dcprs 10ns Which m the mun d t imincd 
tor the month the distid ution of runful ova 
the whok country Torwlhil the Bry curienot 
wiscnalled to serve mor cr loss cffcctivas 
almost the whol aurca of its own ficld the 
Anibiin Scicurrent wis mor outinciy dnected 
to the North ind North W stwuds im its own 
fuld at th cxpense of fhe Paumsuly zon Of 
the 1> divisions hence only » nally Bombay 
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Hyderabad ind Myscre—nturned 1 dia nev 
of19 52 indoor percent icsp ctively while the 


rost Showcd cxcess—Sind NorthW t lrovinces 
and Punjib indicating cxccsscs of ts much a. 
156, 96 wud 68 yer cont respectively Fhe 
mcan of India wi 24 per cont am crxcess In 


of 1923. 
OF 1923. 


September the Bay current continued to be 
furly active but chicfly mm Burma and North 
Last India while the activity of the Arabian 
Sea Lranch w1s restrictcd also in the main to 
the north of the Pcninsula and the Cential 
Provinces In the latte: half of the month 
however the circulation was again affected by 
two depressions ind hc vy falls were gathcred 
in areis influcnecd by the storms ‘The distri- 
bution was abnormally affected again for while 
Sind Rayputana, Punjab amd North West 
Proviners reaistered deficunccs of 100 82 76 
ind 43 per cont ispectivdly most of the othr 
divisions returncd norm falls or small excess(s. 
Jhe mcan of India was 8 per ecnt in defect 
the retiacat of thc mcnsoon from the T nited 
Provinces began about the 4th Octolcir and 
th recession Wis morc or loss complete bout 
the loth October on which date the ostabhsh- 
mcnt of the North Last monsoon wis noted 10 
Sonth |} ast Maaras 
Ninc distubinces in all—3 in fuly 4 1m 
Avcust andJ im Scptemba—formcd in the Bry 
ind Inland to which rotcronce hay bccn vUrcady 
midc These in the maim contioll d the dis- 
tnibi tion id sustuncd the pulses of the weak 
monsoon throu,hout the scion practically, 
Ciriving much ne ded rains at ming plitts 
spectilly to the north of the Westan Prcsi- 
dency just im time to save critical sity itions 
Cn the othcr hind hey downy ous won, the 
stomm tricks Cu ¢d damage to hie and property 
by Hocds in July an the mises duns. and khaiver 
ind my isi South Cana ind in the districts 
of holala follayu and in Portugucse term 
tory duc to hcavy downyours on the Westar 
Chauts Similarlyin August Hecdsun the Sone 
rh (rand an the Ganges ind the Co,reamund ited 
large triucts of the smnounding country lo 
the Scptanl] cr di turl ances ware duc the foods 
in the Goomt: which inundated Lucknacw and 
surrounding = disinets Several dastunt ances 
from thy west also ws itis usualin vy weak mon. 
soon of the ty pc contmu d to afiect the wortha 
ot the cxtrame north throusho:t th 5con 
Averi,cd ovat the plans of India the runtall 
Was 20 unches or 6 per cent ibove nom il 


The following table gives dctailed information of the rainfall of the period — 








RAINFALL, JUNE TU DFPTEWBRE 1923 











Depart Percentage 

DIVISION. | Actual Normal cesta departure 
normal from normal, 

Inches Inches Tnches 
Barma i ‘ lf 7 83.8 + 199 + 24 
Bonal , 60 ov bl 1 — 06 — | 
‘ 1 

Bihar and Ofissa 4 45 B = 3 Fr = 7 
United Provinces 36 2 36 1 + (1 te 0 
Punjab 17 0 15 7 4 18 + 8 
North-West Trontic: Provinec 79 5 0 + 29 + 58 
Rajputana : 18 & 18 1 + 07 + 4 
Bombay ; $5 1 37 9 — 28 o_ 7 
Central India v8 0 33 8 t 42 + 13 
Central Provinces 43 1 40 5 + 26 + 7 
Hyderabad : 25 2 26 7 — 165 — 6 
oe ee ee s 12 0 15 5b ~—s 3 6 — 23 
adras iss 27 5 26 3 + 12 + 5 
Meanofiudia i. sis 42.8 40.3 + 25 + 6 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promises to be one of the leading coun 
tres of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only speciallyjends itself to projects of the 
kind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development andthe favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industnal development which has 
seized nearly allclasses of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum 
stances of thc war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the selentific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources al] pomt to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
Jaid before the war, is now rapidly under way 
India is severcly handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of powcr 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or ofl These 


commoditics are all difficult to obtain, and | 


costly in India except in a few favoured areas 
Coal supplics, for example, are chiefly centred 


in Bengal and Chota Nagpur and the cost oi | 


transport is heavy. Water power and Its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the powercan be rendered, in all parts 
of India, 


Watcr power schemes, pure and simple, arc 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year Perennial 
rivers with sufficicnt water througbout the year 
are practically non-existent in India, Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season Favourable sites for thisexistin many 
parts in the mountamous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 

wer affords high encouragement for the 
uture. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with mumportant irnga- 
tion projects the water being first uS8ed to 
drive the turoites at the gencrating stations 
and then alstributed over the fields. Water, 
as was pointed out in an interesting paper 
on the subject presented to the Indian 
Industrial Commission of 1916-18 by Mr RB B, Jo- 

er,C LE., M. Inst.C.E , lately in the Irrigation 
neh ofthe Bombay Public Works Department 
andengaged in the Tata’s Hydro-Electnc Works 
in Western India up tothe time of his death, 
“‘can be stored in this couDtry ata third ora 
quarter of the cost which there would be in 
other countries. This is not merely on account 
of the cheaper Jabour, which would be the chief 
reasonin an carthen dam, but {n masonry or 
concrete dams. It is alao because we do not use 
cement, which, for some reason not well-known 
tome, is generally deemed essential elsewhere, 
though it cannot really be so suitable,” 


The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appomted the late Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, CIE, then Chief Engineer, Irngation 
Branch, United Provinces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr J W. Meares 
M.ICTL, Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India Mr Barlow died, but Mr Meares 
issued a preliminary report nm September, 1919, 
summarising the present state of knowledge of 
the problem in India and outimimg a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken in the course 
of the inquiry Mr Meares showed that industrics 
in India now absorb over a million horse 
power, of which only some 285,000 h p 1s sup- 
phed by electricity from steam, ou or water. 
lhe water power so far actually in sight amounts 
to 1} millon horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great mvers, which are at pre- 
scnt uninvestigated Thus the mmimum flow of 
the seven grcat rivers eastward from the Indus 
18 Stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three mullion horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers m other 
parts Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven mulhon horse-power im the 
Irravaddy and Chindwin rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjomt Board of Sclen- 
tific Studies. 


The Report pomts out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Jonavia, the Andhra Valley the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still creater 
advantage of possesbing a firm ready to develop 
its resources 


Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 


The greatest watcr-powcr undertakings in 
India—and 1n some respects the greatest in the 
world—are the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 
in the city of Bombay Bombavis after London 
the most populous city in the British Empire 
and it 1s the largest manufacturing town in Asia. 
Its cotton mulls and other factones use over 
100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
until a ycar or two ago this was almost entirely 
provided by steam, generated by coal coming 
from a distance—mostly Bengal. The Tata 
Hydro-Electnic Power Scheme, now an accom- 
plished fact, marked one of the big steps forward 
made by India in the history of its Tndustrial 
development. It was the product of the fertile 
brain of Mr. David Gostling, one of the well 
known characters of Bombay, a little over a 
decade ago The exceptional position of the 
Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet from 
sea-level within a very short distance of the 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as it sweeps 
to land, to break into torrential rain at the 
mountain passes was taken full advantage of, 
and the table lands behind the Ghats form a 


' magnificont catchment area to conserve thw 
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heavy rainfal] in. Mr Go-tling pressed the 
scheme on the attention of Mr. Jamsetji Tata 
for years, and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
industmes in India He summoned the aid of 
experts from DnglJand toinvestigate the plan 
The scheme was fully considered for six long 
ears Meanwhile both Mr J N. Tata and Mr 
vid Gostling passed away, but the sons of the 
former continued the work of their father and 
on Mr. Gostiing’s death, Mr. R B  Joyner’s 
ald was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
side of the undertaking 


The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Governm nt and an endeavour 
was made to enlistthe support of financicrs of 
England who tried to impose terms which we re 
not acceptablc. Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himsclf, was drawn to the scheme 
The interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefsin the Presidency of Bombay 
and oatside 1t to its possibilitics, funds flow: d 
in and a company with an initial capital of 
1,75,00,000 Rupces was started 


The hydro-clectric engincering works In 
connection with the project are situated at and 
about Lonavia above the Bhor Ghat The 
rainfall ig stored in three lakes at Lonavla 
Walwhan and Shirawta, whence it is conveyed 
in masonry canals tothe forebay or receiving 
reservoir, The powerhouse is at Khopoh 


at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored | 


water is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725fecet In falling from this height 


the water develops a pressure of 750 Ibs pcr! 


square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water wheels The scheme was 
originally restrictcd to 30,000 clectrical horse 
wer, but the Company, in view of the 1ncreas- 
ng demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decidcd to extend the works by building the 
Shirawta Dam and issued further shares bring- 
ing the capitalto Rs 3,00,00,000, the capacity 
of the scheme being increased to more than 
40,000 electrical horse power. Issued Capital 
7 percent Preference 8,735 shares fully paid and 
Ordinary 18,000, out of which 10,000 are fully 
id and 8,000 new shares, on which Rs. 400 
ve been calledup. Thercisalso a Debenture 
Loan of Rs.85lakhs. The works were formall; 
opened by H. E. the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th February 1915. At present there are 
altogether 44 mills with motors of the aggre- 
gate B H P. of 53,000 H P. in service In 
addition to the cotton and flour mulls which 
have contracted to takesupply from the Com- 
py fo. a period of ten \cars, an agreement 
s been completed whereby the Tata Hydro 
Electric Company, the Andhra Valley Power . 
Suppl onDeny. and the lata Power Company | 
will between them supplv the whole otf the | 
electric power required by the Bombay Electiic 
supply and ‘lramways Company, Limited 
and also the owe for the electrification of 
the Harbour Branch and SBombay-Kalyan 
section of the GIP Railway ‘There remain 
Many prospective buycis of electrical cnerg\ 
and the completion of tne Compiays full 
achome will not sufhce for allsuch demands 
Besides the Bombay cotton milly, which alone 
would require about 100,000 horse power, 


| whence {t 


Development. 


there are’ for instance tramways with poas- 
bilities of suburban extensions The probable 
futury demand 1s roughly estimated at about 
160000 H P During the pist vear the Com- 
pany has embarked upon a considerable scheme 
of extensions these myolving the impounding 
of a fourth like at I onavJa, the duplication of 
the pipe line and the install ition of additional 
machinery at the powe: house at Khopoli 


Investigations undertaken by Mr. H. P. 
Gibbs, w'th a view to further developing the 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
highly promising water storage site in the 
valley of tho Andhra River, sitnated near the 
present lakes prong overlooked, as alto- 
gether different treatment and design were 
required In this mstance the draw off point 1s 
11 miles upstreim from the dam and at a level 
112 ft above the lowest river bed level at the 
dam The water is taken through a tunnel 
8,700 ft long driven in solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pressure 
pipes arc an extcnsion Seventy feet of the 
upper water in the lake can be drawn off 
comprising 75 per cent of the total amount 
of witcr stored, both above and below draw off 
kvel A scheme was prepared to be carned 
out by a separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra River by a Dam, 
about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at Tuscrwadi This dam holds up a 
lake nearly twilve miles long, the further end 
of which approvch:s the brink of the Ghats at 
Khand Her, a tunnel, a mile and a quartcr 
long, carries the watcrto the surge chambcr, 
enters the pipes for a vertica) 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Bhivpurt, about.d7 miles from the 
generating station at Khopoli The scheme 
18 designed to yicld 100,000 horse power In ita 
full development <A new sedan ear to opcrate 
the schemc was formed on the 3lst August, 
1916, with an initial capital of Rs 2,10,00,000, 
divided into 160 000 Ordinary shares of Rs 1,000 
each and 5,000 Prefcrence shares of Rs. 1,000 
each, this being the Andhra Valley Power Supply 
Company, Limited. This Company will pay 
annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric Power 
Supply Company 15 per cent. upon the profits 
(after making certain deductions), or a stim of 
R« 50,000, whichever shall be the larger sum, 
the intention being that the new company 
shall pay annually to the Tata Hydro-Electric 
Power Supply Company a minimum sum of 
Rs. 50,000. The areas intended to be supplied 
by this Company are the town and island of 
Bombay and the Suburban Municipalities of 
Bandra and Kurla ‘The supply of power 
commenced in 1922 and thc whole project was 
completed in the following ycar 


Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
as a northward extension of the original scheme, 
80 a southward development also originated by 
Mr. Gibbs and developable on lines similar to 
those of the Andhra project, is now being 
carried out under the name of the Nila-Mula 
scheme, the name arising from the fact that 
the valleys of the Nila and Mula rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
for it <A company entitled The Tata Power 
Co, Ltd, was floated in the autumn of 1919 
for the purpose, having a capital of Rs. 9 crores, 
divided into 30,000 73% cumulative preference 


Hydro-Electric Development. 
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Rs 1,000 each, the first and present issue being 
of 10,000 preference shares and 30,000 ordinary 
Bhares One lake will be formed and from It 
water will be conducted direct through a short 
tunnel to a pipe descent to a turbine power 
house 1750 feet below the forebay The head 
of water will suffice to generate 150,000 horse 
pee and the length of the transmission line 

Bombay will be 70 miles) Half of the scheme 
+ ¢, for the supply of 75,000 h p, will first 
be completed and is expected to come into 
operation in about three years the construction 
works at present are in progress and lands 
shah beon acquired for the Dam and the lake 
Bites 


Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Koyna river, proposed by Mr A 
T Arnall and developable on lines similar to 
the two projects by Mr Gibbs above mentioned 
partly to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
develop a great assembly of electro chemical in 
dustrics near the power installation The prclimi 
nary investigations for this scheme are still pro 
ceeding The catchment area for the Jake wil be 
346 square miles and there will be a total storage 
after the rams of 112600 million cubic fcet, 
which wil be sufficient to supply a normal 
load of 350000 horse power for 8000 hours 
per year ‘The preliminary estimates provided 
sus a capital of Rs 810 lakhs to carry out the 
schcme 


Mysore Installation 


The first hvdro clectnce scheme undertaken 
in India or,indced in the East was that on the 
River Cath cry in Mysore State which was 
Inaugurated, with generating works at Sivasa 
mudram in 1902 the Cauvcry rises in the 
British district of Coorg and flows mght across 
Mysore The first ob) ct with which the instal 
lation wis undertakcn wis the supply of powcr 
to the goldfields at Kolar ‘hcse are 92 mules 
distant from Sivasamudram and for a long time 
this was the longest electrical powcr transmis 
sion line in the world Current is also sent to 
Bangalore, 69 miles away, where itis used for 
both industrial and lighting purposes 


The initial undertaking has constantly been 
a pended since its inauguration, so that its 
total capacity, which was at first 6000 horse 
wer, is now approximately 25,000 hp This 
the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Qauvery affords and, therefore, 
with the number of consumers, large 
and small, rapidly increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new installation elsewhere to 
be operated in parallel with or separately from 
that at Sivasamudram, has been recognised 
Two projects offer themselves The first 
would involve the use of the River Shimsha a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural 
falls, and the second, known as the Mckadatu 
pores would have ita power house on the 
uvery, 25 miles 
mudram and just within the bordcrs of Mysore 
Btate, adjacent to the Madras Presidency ‘he 
head of water available at Sivasamudram {fs 


down nverfrom Sivasa- | 
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a channel 20,000 feet long with a 223 feet bed 
would be necessary ‘There would be three 
generating units each giving an output of 
4000 ec h p Future cxtensions yielding an 
nddifional 8000 h p could be made The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage 
ment of the works since ther 1nception now 
characterises the manner m which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered, 


Works in Kashmur 
A scheme of much importance from Its 


s1z°, but more intcresting because 
of the developments that maybe expected 
from it than for the part which its 


currcnot supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the River 
Jhelum near Baramulla, which lics thirty- 
four miles north west of Smnagar Ihe head 
works of the Jhelum power installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two 13 a great timber flume These works and 
the forebty at the delivery end of the flume hive 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
g neration of 20000 cleetrical home power 
Tour pipcs 600 fcet longjcad from the forebay 
to the powcr house and from forcbay to water- 
wh el there 1s an effective head of 395 fet 
{hcre are four vcrtical waterwhcels each 
coupled on the samc shaft to a 1000 kw, 
3 phase 2 300 volt 25 penod gcnerator running 
at 000 rpm and cach unitis capable of taking 
& 29 perc nt overload which the gencrator 
nd 18 guarantcced to maintain with saf ty for 
two hours the pow r house 13 of suficic nt 
capacity to allow of 1o000 hw generating 
plant being installed within it Two trans: 
mission linc s run side by side as faras Baramulla, 
21 miles distant at which point one terminates 
The othcr continues to Srinagar a further 34 
mules Ihe instillation at Baramulla was 
originally utiliscd for thrce floating dredgers 
and two floating derncks for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rondcring it available for cultivation but these 
optrations have tcmporamly bien curtailed, 
sO that only one dredgcr is now in opt ration 
Ihe lightang of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with sati factory results and it 1s 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small dc mand for powcr will 
soonspringup At Srinagar theline tcrminates 
at the State suk factory where current1s sup- 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting but for heating Thc grcater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
during the past year a motor load of over 100 
kw has been connected with the mains motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Dlectrical 
Department This step was taken with a vicw 
to educating the prople in the use of eleetrie 
powcr and it has been entircly successful, 


Progress in 1923 


Apirt from the development of the three 
projects in the Bombay I residency mentioned 
bove, he veit 1).3 witnessed comprriti ely 
little progress m hydrocl trie works A 
small plant wis vomp) ted ind put into opera 


400 feet, that on the Shimsha 618 feet net, | tion at Num fal dumy the vear, and the 
which ata generate 39,500e h p At Meka- crection of other small plant way commenced 


datu the 


uvery runsin rapidsandadamand at Shillong, but otherwise there 1s nothing tq 
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record Jt is interesting to note however 
that prcliminary inyestigitions ale proucdng 
witha vicw to the erection of hydro electric 
plants in vanicus parts cf Indi Tn the tea 
districts of J Impon, and hurscong for 
CAumple its propos d to hamess 2 promising 
water powcr site and to supply curicnt to an 
miport vt a0. in which are situated more than 
two hundred tci factories whilst the Mandi 
(Punjab) project hay advancid a stage 1nd May 
be commenecd carly in 1924 =Another Punjab 
schene the sutl) Hydro 1 Iectric Project at 
one time appcayed to be on of the most pro 
mising propositions in the country but owing to 
financial considerationsit has now !fcen inde 
finitely shelved In Southern India 2 large 
number of sites have been investigated and of 
these one on the Pyhiri mvcr in the Nailgiris 
and another on the hallir mvcr on the boidere 
of Travancore have becn sekcted for dev cop 
ment if and when the finineil considerations 
®oin be satisfactonly gettled he Py kia river 
scheme 1s of some maynitude and it is cstimited 
that ujwards of 50000 horse power will be 
avanable for electro chemical mdustues which 
it 15 proposed to establish at Calieut on the 
West Coast The Kallar nver project 15 very 
much smaller but it 1s inter stin,, in Jem. a 
scheme in which the Covernment of Madr. 
and the Trivancore Dutlir will te jointly res 
ponsible for the power house will }e located on 
the British side of the mya and th current 
trinanitted to ind distubuted m= Jray u core 


Hydro-Electric Development. 


State Hinilly there 15 a big combined pro- 
{ict of hydro electufication and mngation m 
Hyderabad State This scheme 1s still very 
much in the air but the fact thot 1t 33 under 
consideration 35 worthy of bung pliced on rec ord 
ID vw Of the somewhat unusual cucuinstance 
in {ndii that the tul witer from the turbines 
will In mide available for ayncultural purposes 
and not allowcd to run to waste 

The fact that the Bombay I lectnic Supply 
and Iramwiys Compiny has defimtely decided 
to shut down its stcam driven generating plant 
and to take supply in bulk from the vanous 
Tata companies has been recorded above, 
inlit is of moe than prssinz mtcre t to note 
thit tne Poona J lectnt Supply Company har 
pit forwira a similar proposition with eect 
trom the time when power 1s available from the 
[ity Power fompinys installation at Nila- 
VWula ‘This 1s a phase of hydro electric distri- 
bution which 15 quite in its infancy in India 
but it 1s possible to foresee the time when every 
Villaze within a couple of hundred miks of 
t hydio clectriec power station will receive its 
supt ly of electric current in bulk thus greatly 
roduang capital and administrative charges 
md "mimuising the } nce or current to the con 
sumer It 15 a system which has become some 
thin, of a ting art in (ahforna where current 
Is transaitted by ovethead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200 000 volts, 
or doulle the pressine commonly employed in 
Indi for overhvad long dist ince transmission 
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The Indian Retrenchment Committee. 


The repoit ot the Judiin ho french ot Cea 
miffec commenly calla fh Pacheap Gan 
mttc wisnstnd h tly } ti tt Fullt 
was Intreduced in 102, 


The Commuttec consisted of Torl Tnch ape 
(Charman) Srfhen wait c¢ Ma Jrald a Dahi 
Sit T yendru Nuta Mooherke Su Alexardar 
Murrw and Sir Puslhetumli Thak ada 
with Vr H F Tov ft (Secretary) anl Xf 
J Wine (4ttich d Off er) 


The terms of wf ve ec were 
commend tans tc th 
for effect uy f tly th all possikde ae at thers 
im the exapndtir of t © ntral Govertm it 
hang agulespdrdlytoth preent pov i ] 
postion udouthkch In ofa wayistars ft 
pohcy are mvclved in tne exmendtiurme ul le 
dseussion the ¢ wil hb left for the es tia 
contzderaticn ct the Cox amment but at wilh 
open to the Cominitt ¢ to rovicw the capa uture 
md to mdi ue th ccocnounes which nalht b 
cfhecte lity uticula poh des were ath adez ted 
Ub undoned cr ined fied 


Mihtary Services 


In me@udt the Psy rditur onth 
Comuuttce r conmmend thiat— 


(1) th ide tions which thes hive mdic ited 
he effected an th str nith of the fichtim. st 
vices sHInE Ts 300 Tvkbs pol unaum 


(2) steps Te fiken to orgie an eff ctive 
res rve oul so chable the yeuce strength — of 
Indiin tiaftaben to be reduced to 20 por cont 
b low the wu establishment suing 1s 63 Tthhs 
net per umum 


(x) the nec wt for rtuming the present 
systcin of four Commands be revicwe bain 12 
months tame oid that in the meainfame the 
hninber of dis ricts be reduced is fut is) pas 
sible, 


(4) the wthersed «stablishment of motor 
vondes maudmg resaves be limited to 1 000 
the number cf voluckes mb use und mileage yun 
be strictly lamtid ound a system of ritioum., 
p tro) be wntreduccd 


(5) the supply services be reorganised on 2 
less expensiv¢ basis, md the sfocks held at 
depots ieduccd , 


(6) commecrual vw ounts be hept for all 
manufuturing (stiblshments umd tor the 1 
mount depirt ment , 


(7) the bisis of the eapitition rate for Bu 
tish troops now under revision be determined 
io the manner indie ited in thea acport , 


(8) the Government of Tndia be yiven 1 iull 
opportunity of rmviewme ny propoad ching 
In the admintration ot British trooys mvolving 
large exponhtuic befor puch Chinges are 
brought into oper dian, 


(9) stocks of storcs generilly be larzcly cur 
tailed, and stocks of Ordnance stores including 
reserves bu ruduced trom Rs 14 eros to Rs § 
croreg, all surplus Ordn inee stores he mz disposed 
of , and 


40 


To nike re 
(ovcenment ct | 


Army the 


(OC) the Indz tf estu ue tor Lr. 2b be 
lt L to Ts oF 2700000 4 seduction of 
4) 0000 corn ued with the budsct este 
ries rr 1922 23 subject to such adyustincnt 
Wnav f nNecessuy on account cf the dchiv 
uch mu ten aucain cursing out the propose! 
Wnges 


The Royal Air Force —The Commitee 
tT ake no i¢coinmmend iticns in view of the fict 
thit the potentialities of the Artcrec m Tndre 
i Only now bang proved ind there 1s a poset 
lility thit the «xtended use of th Loree mts 
» sulf an ceonomics an expenditure on ound 
troo} 


rhe Roval Indian Marine —! he ( ommuittce 
1c mmend thit 


(1) the Serviec } driv ticddly emt uled ind 
teat Faniscd on | acs sugecstcd 


(1) th Dochy ud be worked a5 9 separite 
nidy om ucomeur rl bts 

(4) Uh tin tie opshays Differin 
Hardin. ind = Noithbrook ’ be Jud up 


tifhwith and placed under cue and min 


t nince parties tutilscld 


(4) enlvst hv s cly as ne aecessuy for the 
wont Dadttr crthe heval hhdian Warne ud 
fru ow~stranmmsshyps ter Indias be retained , 
(>) th J) Ure uste Minto Ne ue 
(hus cone prtrel boat and four trawlars be das 


ese lL with atmedritely and the number of 
baultary daunche ud Jembay void turut be 
icdluce f 


(6) the cost of muntamme the Tawrence ” 
Ec tr ansterted to the Politico ud estimat s 


(“) the 
tor Marine Survesx woth tench de 
infaaest on capital deprecation 
low mes 


(s) the buiszct estimitc ter 19.5 24 be 
finted to hs 62 lakh ov reduction ct Wa 7) 
Inhh oondludm. Js 4¢2 000 trin tered to the 
Politwal) tametes the actnalsiuvi 2 tins bang 
Ts 70 38% G00 


Military Works Department —I[!i« Com- 
miitce rece munend thit— 


(1) The construct onal yregramne cf the 
Amy iubevly sanctioned bv the Government 
t India de reviewed , 


(2) Tr apprepiition of funds le prohibited 
except for works included im the sanctioned 
yrestamme when the mappropriitian should 
he subject to the sanerde: of savings = being 
yastitied by the fancrus tuition ind 


QB) the budszet cstimate jor 1923 24 — be 
limtid to R “8 ) OOO (net) a redietion of 
Rs 76 92 000 Including hs 10 00 000 tr msterred 
{o the Roval uy Joc, cr a net saving = of 
Ry ot 4 000 


The General Conclusreps of the Com- 
mittee m wzard to the Wuitary Services ve 


thrat- 


recoveries from Port Pinsts cite, 
v chair. tor 
vd pone n 
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(1) The total net budget for 1923-24 be fixed 
at Rs 57,76,00,000, subject to such addition 
AS may be necessary on account of the delay 
which must ensue in carrying out the proposed 
changes ; and 

(2) Military Expenditure after a few years 
be brought down to a sum not excecding Its 50 
crores. 

Railways 


The recommendations of the Committee in 
respect to Railways are that~ 


(1) Steps be taken to curtail working ex 
P Bes as necessary to ensure that, under normal 
conditions, an average return of at least 54 pe 
cent is obtamed on the capital invested by the 
State m railways; 

(2) the present system of programme re 
venue expenditure be abolished, and that 
adequate financial provision be made annu lly 
by each railway for the mammten ince and rene 


wil of permanent way and rolling stock m the 
manner indicated in paragraph 7, 


(3) the agents of railways be designated 
General Managers and made responsi! lc for the 
administration, working and financial results 
of their railways; 


(4) ® Financia] Adviser be immediatelv ap 
pointed to ensure that financial considerations 
are given their due weight before expenditure 
5 incurred ; 


(5) the preparation of a scheme of gioup- 
ing the railways be taken up forthwith, and 


(6) the budget provision for working eapen 
ses, mcluding surplus profit, in 1923 24 be 
limited to Rs 64 crores, subject to a further 
allowance to mect any increase in traffic a 
reduction of Rs 4,59,00 000 on thc budget 
estimate for 1922-23, and of Is 3,50 00 000 
f the prelimmary estimate propcsed for 

20-24. 


Posts and Telegraphs 


The recommendations of the Committee re- 
garding the Posts and elegraphs Department 
are that~— 

(1) Steps be taken to maintain a strict 
relation between the telegraph staff employed 
and the work performed, and to improve the 
average out-put ; 

(2) the use of motor services be restricted 
in future to large towns and important Imes 
cwrying heavy mals; 


(3) outside tenders be obtamcd for the 
construction of all large Postal and Telcgraph 
py ane : 

(4) house-rent and local allowances be re- 
viewed and economic rents charged for all staff 
accommodation provided, subject to the ordi- 
nary rule as to limit of salary, 


(5) the reserve stuck of constructional and 
general stores be linited to 9 months’ supply ; 


(6) contracts for clothing be dealt with at 
a central ofhce, the scales of clothing provided 
be reviewed and the period betwcen issucs 
txtendcd where possible ; 


(7) & Financjal Adviser be associated with 
the Director-General to assist in the control 
of existing and future expenditure ; 
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(8) the Budget I'stimate for 1928 24 for the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department be limited 
to Rs 8 82,00,000 meluding Rs 1,22,000 trans- 
ferred from the Indo Kuropean Telegraphs 
Deputnicnt, a reduction of Rs 1,37,27,000, and 


(9) the cayutal expenditure on the Lele graph 
Department be limited to Rs 94,°0,000, a 
reduction of Rs 50 70,000 


Indo-European Telegraph Dept —The 
Commuttee recommend (sul ject to a nunute of 
disscnt by Sir Purshotamdas [hokurd s) that— 


(1) Steps be takin to mamtam a strict 
lelation between the telegraph stuff cinpleved 
and the volume of work periormed and to un 
prove the present output pcr operator , 


(2) the necessity for the vanous existing 
allowances be caamuncd with a view to curtail- 
ment , 

(3) the arrangements for purchase and con- 
trol of stationaay and stores be cxamiued ond 
pliced on a proper tooting and the stocks held 
Leduccd to essential requicments , 


(4) the question of dispose of thc Govern 
ment lines to a commercial concern be cxplond; 
und if the undcrtaking 15 not disposed of en 
deavour be mide to come to a favourvhle u 
rungement with some con mercial cable com- 
pany for the repur of the Department $ cables 
and so admit of the svle of the Prtrick Ste- 
wart’: and 


(5) the Budget estimate for 1923 24 for the 
Indo-Europcan Tcokgriph Department — be 
hmited to Rs 3601000 a rmduction of 
Rs 7,34 000, mcluding hs 122 000 to be trans- 
ferrnd to the Indian Posts and Te} gr sph Depart- 
ment, giving a net saving of Rs 6 12,600 


Irrigation 


The Commuittce note that, ‘ a reduction of 
Rs 1,78000 1 antiipated in 1923 24 in the 
expenditure on irrigation and we recommend 
that the closing down of one irtigation divwich 
be expedited, and a further savinz of Rs 40 000 
effected, giving a total rcdurtion of Rs. 2,18,000 ” 


Genera] Administration, 


Ne recomniendations of the Comnuttee are 
that— 

(1) The Railway Department and the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department be groupcd m a 
single portfohho, that the activitics of ccrtamn 
departments be curtaikd and the rmaiming 
subjects dealt with by thum be conccntrated in 
two departments, namely, theCommcrce Depart 
ment and the Gene1al Depaitment, on the limes 
set out mm the table m palsereph 22, the total 
‘ost of the Secretariat beme restricted to 
Bs 538,55,000, a saving of Ks 14,08,000, 


(2) the appointment of Inspecto: Gencral 
if Irrigation be abolixhed and the functions of 


| she Contral Tntclligence Burcau curtaukd and 


a saving of Rs 3,95 000 eftectcd in the cust of 
the ‘* Attached Offices’, 


(3) a reduction of Rs 40,500 be made in 
expenditure in the Minor Admuinistratioun , 

(4) the grant m-aid fiom the Treasurv to the 
cost of the India Offict be rviewed and the net 
cost of that office be reduced by £48,700 under 
the head General Admunistration and by £2,700 
under Stationery and Printing , 
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(5) the atrangemcots for the purchase of’ 


stores by the High Commissioner be reviewed 
as indicated in paragriphs 61 and 62, 


(6) the net cost of the High Commissione’s 
Ofhce be reduced by £12,000 under General 
Admmistration and by £2,000 under Stationery 
ind Printing, and 


(7) the Budget Tstimate for 1923 24 for 
General Administration be limitcd = to 
4¢ 14868 000 4 reduction of Rs 49,89,000 
including £109 000 or Rs 16,0) 000 transfconcd 
to the head Intcrest Ih will give a net 
savin. to the country «1 Rs 33 »4,000 


To the vhove reecmincnd ions 15 appended 
mi the re cit vilensthy supplament uy note on 
Int a Office Lavenditurc by Sir Purshot und is 
Phakurdas 


Political Expenditure 
Ihe Conmmuttce rccommend that— 


(1) Nor further inercasc be mide in the 
sticnsth of the Sccuts wd other uregulu torees 
ou the North West Lrontua and that cxisting 
ost iblishnicnts be reviewcd as soon as the posi- 
tron on the fronticr 15 stibiliscd, with a view 
t> cffecting pro,ressive reductions in the cost 
of frontier defence , 


(2) the present inpinsements for the admi- 
nisti ttion of Adcn ond the incidence of chages 
be wviewcd on the bnesv hich we propose , 


(3) theyrescnt unciple severning the ina 
dence cf exp ndittre im Pe sia be revised with- 
out deli ound that Indies livbiliti s m Persia 
be stiictl, defmed ind limited , 


(4) ifthe @roups of st ites and T statcs m the 
Rombiy Pi sidency remam with the Tocal 
(ovinment i be consider l whether the 
chauyzes cannot be trinsfem ad to provinel 
rv tes cr nth alternative whether the bulk 
of the States ind Estites cannct be grouped 
under a singlc Apent to the Governor General 
ind the eapenditure mduced to pre war level, 


(>) the chiras for pot tied expenditure in 
Buin ke proviocrihised, ind 


(>) Pohdeud expenditure 
Iinuted to 14 
Ts $70 000 


Civil Administrative Depts 


ile Ccmumnittee recomment in re zect to 
Audit thif— 


‘rT 
~ 4° $4 000 \ 


19.3 24 
sivIng 


1¢ 
Ol 


(@) The possilitv ct seq uaating vweeount: 
wd andit In con-tdorcd 
(b) the questicn of the uth samphties 


tien ot Cxisting ries be explomd, ind 


() the budact estanate tor wilit in 1923 24 
bo linutedto ls 740000 saving hs 3 6 000, 


RKeguduyz Administration of Justice that 
the estimatts fer 1928 24 be limited to 
hs 9,65,000 saving hs ol vd, 


7 Reganling Jails and Convict Settlements 
it 


(t) When the contract for the % S Maha: 
raJ¥ comes to an end, more favoui sible terms 
be stourcd for the seivice, if it 18 considered 
necessary to mamtain it, and 
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(2) the budget estimate for 1923-24 be limi- 
ied to Rs 39,835,000 saving Rs. 4,80,000 ; 


Regarding Police that the budget estimates 
‘or 1923 24 be limited to Rs. 80,883,000. This 
‘epresents a reduction of Rs 1,07,000 on the 
istimates for 1922-23, after deduction of the 
tuts made by the Assembly, but the real saving 
sompared with the expenditure now estimated 
‘or 1922 231s over Rs 9 lakhs ; 


Regarding Ports and Pilotage that— 


(1) Steps be taken at an early date to make 
she Various services included under this head 
<lf supporting , and 


(2) the c\penditme under this head 
1923 24 be limited to Rs 24,21,000, 
Rs 2,11 000, 


Reguding Ecclesiastical Expenditure 
shat ewrlv decisions be arrived at on the pro- 

osals for the formation of an Army Chaplam's 

epartment and for an autonomous Chuich 
in India, that vacancies in the establishment 
of chaplains should not be filled until the futwe 
policy in regard to ecclesi wtical matters 1s defi- 
uitcly settled , and that a reduction of Ks two 
lakhs be made in the provision for 1923 24. 


Jo this Sir Purshotanid is Thakurdas adds 
a supplemcutary note, revicwing the canting 
system and recommending a total ultimate 
saving on the estimates of Rs 11,09409 m 
addition to the saving rccommended by his 
colleagues He also statis that expenditure 
ou religious teachcrs for Indian troops 38 un- 
Head exccpt on the fronticrs or outside 
India 


Regurding Scientitic Departments the 
Committee recommend th it— 


(1) ‘he cadre of military officcrs m the Sur- 
vy of India be progressivcly reduccd and 
vac cies filled by less expenive civil agiucy ; 


(2) survey work required for local Govern- 
ments and local hodics be undertaken on special 
terms to be wringed, or the number of survey 
parties be reduced, sccuring, with other eco- 
nomies suggestcd a reduction of Rs 7,09,000 
im the nct expenditure of the Suivey of India , 


(3) exmstmg vacancies m the (cological 
Survey remato unfilled wotil Indian recruits aie 
wulill and arrangements be made with other 
local Governments on the lines adopted for 
Burma, 


(4) the puichise of quinine he restricted to 
Rs 15,4. 000 md the area to be planted annu- 
vly in Mergut be reduced to 200 arits, 


(5) the list of protcetcd monuments and the 
provision for repur and maintenance of monu- 
ments and gardens he 1educed and the provision 
pas Archeology restricted to Rs. 10,00,000; 
an 


(6) the total provision for 1928 24 under the 
head “‘ scientific Departments” be limited to 
Rs 82,58,000, a saving of Rs 30,02,000. 


Regarding Education that— 


(1) The whole educational policy be revised, 
the present system of grants being modifled to 
secure that such funds as are available are ap- 
pled for the extension of primary education 
lather than to secondary and higher education ; 


mn 
saving 
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(2) grants for secondary ind higher cdlueation 
be curtailed ard fixed at 2 lump sum for erch 
administration for the next five years any iddi- 
tional expenditure reqmird bemag met from 
merewsed feces wera cd grits ticm local 
bodius and private contrit utions 


() grumt, for prunaly cducition Le facd 
w fir uw possibl on the | iss of an averinc of 
one tewher pr 2) pupil sig to onc teacher 
per 30 pupils within five vous 


(4) the scheme for the Dla University Le 
reconsidered , and 


(6) the budgct 
eluervtion be hinited to TT 27 77 000) Ut suving 
of hs 519000 on the sancticned estim ite for 
1922.23 md of ls 77£900 on th csotimite 
onigmally presented to the Tegislitive Assem 


bly 


Rigiuding Medical Services and Public | 


Health that— 


(1) the Mec ical wad Poblic Hoalth serv ces 
be unalg iim itcd 


(2) th grant to the Tudian Tes uch Jund 
Associ iticn be disccatinecd is they live now 
it ther dispo Yo om oaccumulited iwscarve of 
KR 33 26 000 derived drom Gov 1raincot 


(>) pert quaritine rgulvtions be aevised 
on the lies of those oF tammy in 1 ut IT mten 


(4) the tetu estimates tor VWedtaal Saryices 
ad) Public Health Gocluding capend t mem 
i nglind) be Lamted in 1923 2t to Rs 2¢ 44 000 
mdPsS 8 53 O00 1espectivals sun, 7s 6 40 000 
tmder the forincte ind 36 779000 tinder the 
latter he ud and makme 41 total suns for thie 
combined deputments of Rs 1419 000 


vauding Agriculture thii— 


(1) Liwo of the Mihtany Daunsy Tunis Je 
trinsfaicd forthwith to th Aziiculture Dez art 
ment , 


(2) the neccssits for retamim, the suzu 
burcau be C\imined , 


(0) the Multasa Institute be pliccd on a 
sali supporting Disis and 


Te 


(4) the Dbudgct cstimite for 192 24 
Cf 


linnted to Rs 20.0000 vv 1¢ducticn 
Ks 2,86 000 


Reg udins Industries tht 
(1) Jhe construction of the School of Vines 
ind Geology be postponed for three vous ond 


(2) cxpenditure m 1925 24 be fimitcd to 
hs. 00000 & saving of hs 129000 aput tum 
such now expenditiye to at muy be necessary 
to mcul in connection with the British Lmpirt 
J \lubition 


Regirding Miscellaneous Departments 
that— 


(1) Inchidmg the siing propose iy tie 
Dep utment the expendtwe of the Commerc 
Intclligence Department be reduced by 
Rs 2,80 000, 


{2) the provision for the complcticn ot tlic 
1921 ccnsus be limted to R~ 100 000, 


(.) the fces for external cingration be fiacd 
at the Icvel necessary to cover the full cost of 
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¢ timate for 13.3 24 ‘sel 


administi ition and that the expenditure on 
inteinal emigration be reduced by Rs 58 000 as 
ploposed by the Dc putinent 


($) the Toard of Txunmas 1¢ abolishcd, 
sivin, Ls >€ GOO 


(Qo) feces Ve chargd te leeal Governments 
md Jccul bodies form pections curiud out bs 
the Txplosives Deputn cnt on their bohalf wd 

[thit tne budzet ot the Deputinent m 1923 24 


| be limited to Rs 89 000 
| (6) the 


(Apansion cf the Indian Sto1cs 
Dep utment b yostponcd and » icduction of 
Rs 8 O00 cflectcd 


(7) the cempilaticn cf prov ncal trade 
st itisties un th = omimcr adimanistivicns be abo 
lished sw ne vbcut RS 15 000 


(8) the appointment of Ind im liad 
Commi sicne lender Te wuUchshed swonz 
Ts 11,5000 wd vrdiuetunoft Ps 45 000 Jn 
cflacted m ctha «xg nd fure im Jnoliid amd 


| () the luduet cstim ice for 1927 249 ter tae 
miscancers acpa ti ent te linoted to 
[Ls Jo 93000 vi ductcnct Ws 1) 18 000 


Revenue Coliectmg Services. 


the Copnmittee ommend that the stren th 
wudyav it thes miouws Customs Houses should 
be CNV With & View to possible cconomies , 
ind in vezud to Salt thit— 


(1) dhe ucounts of the Gevernment Salt 
Varufaectunn,, Dep utments be compiled cn 
commetcual bwis md 


(.) the budget cstimife ter 19, 4 be 
limite] to Ths J 460000 t teduction ot 
hs 135.000 comyucd with the gudat cst 
mate qd 142. 2 


Asto Opium thes reecmmand onls thet the 
Trice pud to cultivate: cr opnan te cuctully 
watched with t vicw to reduction 


Ihe Committee ue of opmicn that the Pud 
At Pstinitte tor Land Revenyve m 1/2, 
should not cvxcceed Ps.) 1167000 cxcluding en 
penditurc transierncd to the Survey ct India 
ostunics thereby cheung vonet swaz of 
RS 249600 iput from iv icduction mide 
undar the head of suvcy expendituie 


Tn w.ud to Stamps the Comnuttce rccome 
mend thiwt— 


(1) The Minor Adniunistrafions be danted 
vith the cost of Ul stumps plain 4 uper cte 
supplicd to them, 


(2) eapenditure imcuricd wm Tigland on 
mdents from provincial depots be Chirzed dncct 
to the Provma Accotnts, 


(3) the ascrve stochs of stamps in the Cal 
cutta depot be rcduced with a view to cfiecting 
a saving of Rs 4 00 000 in 1923 24, 


(4) the whole of the expendituwe mcludmng 
overhead chirzes incurred by the ccntral depot 
be recovered and the depot be made self sup- 
porting, the Controller bemg responsable for 
effecting recovcrich , 


(>) the yrovisicn for net expenditine on 
stamps be reduccd m 1923 24 by Re 25 50 000 
which after allowing for an mereased debit 
of Ls v,50,000 to the Posts and Tek graphs 
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Department will deive sv net suing of he 22 
Jukhs in 1923 24, and Rs 18 lakhs in iutiune 
aha 


The rccommend tions as to Forests uethit— 


(1) Conticl of the Tere t Dep utiment J 
tad mo % minted with ccmmeral ospau 
ucc nm the tamber edustry , 


(.) fhe weounts or th 
woced on & commicraab fis amd 


(>) the estimates for 192 cf de bon dit 
sw 4.09000 swine Rs € 40 000 


Currency —Jt 2 owceemmenddd tht if 
we Wonld wcme tr on the dis ontini ine 
f ile one rupec note, the issuc of those nett 
should be wb wdoncd 


Mints —It 1 1ecommendc] tliat 


(t) The two Wants be seta d with » man 

mu establishment but that an cay d csicn 

used ut cn the question of reme ving the 
_Vcutta Vint to a cheaper site, 


(7) the posability of dome the silva 
unting pertion of the Calcutty Want und the 
Seen of the bombay Mant bo cvplercd 
Wi 


— (Q) the expenditure under this head wn I 2 
| 2t belntidto hs 1822 000,swingh 11. 000 


Public Works Department— ih Com 
mittee recommend that — 


(1) Lhe prutice of colling for Tondas ind 
Avime out work on mmdusive contract he ade] 
(bo owheeva posible and otubhhout 
icduced , 


(2) reapproptietion of finds Uo strrctds 
linited ind the subject to the surrenda ot 
swings bem justificd by the fnauna ]ituatan 
, ud 


(>) lowing fet the trip ter of dis 6 2) 000 
fo other heads the bud.ct estumate for 1°. o4 
Ix Iamited to Ts 7 40) 0000) V total eduction 
yt Ro 21,54 000 and anctsaninseth 1 00cO 


The New Delhi Thr Comnnttce adiin 
from express, any cpmmcn cn the exp caditure 
Which has been or will have to be aneun d on 
Now Daly but uc cq. opmicn that thae sno 
hanno) jyustieation for the comsti fon cf 
lho new Qauway tten ud that th ain 
red cost cf the prope cdo statign daa og, & 
Jakbs) is cxta waszunt 


Pensions Ino om ud to Supt entiten 
Ulowinces und pen aicns the Conan flee n cd 
mond thit— 


Depufment te 


(1) An actual cxdoanatvicn be made of 
In cost to the state ct any propcsuls put for 
Wald mn future for the revision of ponsicn Cues 
before these are sinct oned, and 


(2) & union practice of ddmting qu maui 
bac partinents with per sion ary chugcs Ife adcy ted 


Stationery and Frinting —Tle Cou mittce 
recommend that— 
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(§) fhe pre Cut svstcm ci pi uta at Gov. 
qmcat presses bc continucd but that — the 
presses Le reorganizcd on the lines recomn ended 
by M Ascoli and tli system of costing Le ree 
vised , 


(.) the intioducticn cf the other eecnomies 
use tcd bv Ma Asecdi be expedited, including 
the ogi ifton of the Publ ciation Bianeh, 


() the press canpleves Fe trenovwd trom 
the operition of the fund mental rules for eave 
puryeses rnd plac d under spec al leave rules $ 


(4) If Satasractory tondcrs uc not recaved 
i) bmew contiut tor prmtin, Govermincut 
tons fresh tenders be mvited tor alterp ative 
pound choy Fo and IO ye ts 


QO) th foams iwcdoan the Dap utiments of 
Income tay Custems te be stindirdiscd and 
punted at the Central @cvenin cat Pies 

(() the stcehs hdd t the Stat cners Ofte 
bo extnoncd with wvi sy fo aeducticn, uid 


() th poowaocn tar 1O 24 te Limited to 
hs 6) 19000, efecto. vo avin of les 1057 C00 
> wdti nto omy ft ither wing flit uay be 
cured bv vi dwt cnot tocks 


Miscellaneous. 
Undt this beading the tc minend tan ar 


ind Con mitts cf 
me cNcep ticnal 


Paurce Conipus id tt 
tpromted cay 
u | 


movie cn ath be dled wited 
(NO savo ds WO (OO 


(}) 
Engr ay Te 
er dast us 


(.) th 
to lL me 


Minor Administrations, 
Trother recon mendat cus ue that- 


(1) As tflen cnt bo entarcd into tory poned 
cf veus sith the \ ih West Lrontia: Provinec 
ind | ducdustin od these Admunmstrit ons be 
iquied fo work withn thea revenues % 40 
ned and 


(.) sp Cul coquins Eo made Tccaly mto 
Pocest cithe vadministr tacit (jp. cieMciwara, 
1 yy ty i amd Centr 1 Indi, with a yew to 


cftcctmm stunt) cr reduc was, 
Pay and Allowances, 
th Ceunuttee reccoumend that 


(1) dhe whale question of pay and Icave 
coud tins cf the sul ord tate serviecs be made 
the sub ycct of an enquins in which local Admunip- 
{rations should Le asscaritcd, 


(.) Sudan bouts cntithng chicas to parti 
cuwlu classes of rail aeccinmedation be rascd ; 
wd 


() the trivdhng allowance rules be revised 


| cn the 1 os that cfheers required to travel by 


rail on duty +¢ granted the actual fare paid 
meludinz zim ted number of servants’ tares and 
a duly wow ance 
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(2) grants for secondary and higher education 
be curtailed ard fixed at a lump sum for each 
administration for the next fiye years any addi- 
tional expenditure requircd beimg met from 
increased fees increased erants from local 
bodies and private contributions 


(3) wzrants for piimaty eduction be fixed 
45 iu 15 possible on the 1 3s of an avera,c of 
one teacher per 20 pupil ising to one teacher 
per 30 pupils within five years 


(4) the scheme for the Delhi Laverty be 
reconsidered , and 


(5y the budget estimite for 19 3 24 tor 
education be limited to 15 27°7 060 a siving 
of Rs 519000 on thc sinctioned estimate for 
1922 23 and of 13 774000 on th estimate 
originally presented to the Tcgislative Assem 
bly 


Regarding Medical Services and Public 
Health that— 


(1) the Medical and Public Heuth services 
be amalgamatcd 


(2) the grant to the Indian Res arch J und 
Association be discontinned w they have nov 
wt their disposal an accumwmatcd icsave of 
R 33 26 000 derived irom Govcinment 


G3) port quuitine reguivtions Te or vised 
on the Imes of those obtaimn. in Gi vt Bot on 


(4) the total cstimatcs for Medical Scrvices 
wd Pubhe Health Qneluding cxpend tue im 
| pgland) he limited in 1923 24 to Rs 26 44 000 
mds 8 v3 000 respectively siving Rs 6 40 000 
wnder the former ind Rs 779000 under the 
latter head and making 1 fot il suo four the 
combined departments of Rs 14 19 00 


Regarding Agriculture that— 


(1) Two of the Miltary Dwiv Jatms Je 
aoe. forthwith toth Agricultur Dez ut 
ment , 


(2) the necessitt for retammng the suga 
Durcau be ex imined 


(3) the Muktasor Tusfitutc be plucd on a 
sclt supporting basis and 


(4) the budget estimite fcr 1923 24 
limited to Rs 2050000 1 1¢duction 
Ks 2 86 000 

Regirding Industries that— 

(1) Ihe construction of the Schoo] of \Vimes 
ind Geology be postponed for three ycats, and 


(2) expenditure in 1923 94 be limitcd to 
Ra. 30 000 a saving of Rs 1 29000 apart from 
such new capenditure as it may be necessiry 
to 1ncu1 m connection with the British Lmpuire 
Lvhibition 


Reparding Miscellaneous Departments 
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Te 
of 


t] 


(J) Including the suing propos pv the 
Yepartment the expendture or the Commercial 
Intelligence Department be reduced by 
Rs 2,80 000, 


(2) the sah ear for the completion of the 
1021 consus be limited to Rs 1 00,000, 


(8) the fces for external ennmation be fixed 
at the lcvel necessary to cover the full cost of 
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administration and that the expenditure on 
internal emigration he reduced by Rs 68 000 as 
proposed by the Department 


(4) the Beard of I xamineiws be abolished 
saving Ts »0 000 


(5) fees dc charged to Iccal Governments 
and local bodies for inspxctions cwried out by 
the 1] xplosives Depautment on their hehilf wd 
that the budget of the Department m 1923 24 
Le limited to Rs 84 000 


(6) the (vpiusion ct the Indiw Storcs 
Dez artment be postponcd and 1 reduction of 
Rs 83 000 cflected 


(7) the compilation cf prov neil trade 
stutistics m the mmor wmuistiitiens be abo 
lished sw ong wbout Rs 1y 000 


(8) the appomtment of Indian I1ide 
Commissioner Tendcn te abolished swing 
Jk 6115000 anda mduction ot Rs 40 N00 Thc 
effected im cther expend turc in Jnglaid and 


(9) the 1uaget estima ¢ for 192° 24 for tne 
misccllineous acy tarents be limited to 
Ts 15 59000 +1 duct on of Rs 1118000 


Revenue Collecting Services. 


The Corimittec r commend that the stren th 
wd 72 it the v wious Customs Houses should 
| be cxamuncd with bvicw to possible ceonomics 
ind in “(gud to Salt thit— 


(1) Ihc wcounts of the Covernment Sut 
Vowmufactuim, Depaitments be comzpiled on 4 
commctaidl basis vd 


(2) the Joudget estimate for 1923 4 Le 
lumted to Rs 15460000 4. icducticn of 
Ry 191) 000 ccmy ued with the Qudget esti 
inat¢ fol 3922 — 


As to Opium they recommend only that the 
pice y ud to culfisators for oprum be ¢ nefully 
w itched with + view to reduction 


The Committee are of opmicn that the Bud 
gt Istimate fo. Land Revenyve m 1923 21 
should not excced hs 1167000 exeludmg os 
penditure transfoucd to the Survey of India 
estimates thercby effecting vy net swing of 
Rs 249600 wut from wy reduction mide 
undet the head of survey exponditune 


In iczird to Stamps the Committee recom. 
mend thit— 


(1) The Mmor Administrations be debited 
with the cost of all stamps plam paper cte, 
supplid to them, 


(2) expenditure imecuricd in Tnglind on 
indents from provincial depots be charged dir ct 
to the Provincial Accounts 


(3) the rescrve stocks of stamps in the ( WJ 
cutta depot be reduced with a view to effecting 
a saving of Rs 4 00,000 in 1923 24, 


(4) the whole of the expenditure includmg 
overheid charzes incurred by the central depot 
be recovered and the depot be made self sup- 
porting, the Controller being responsible for 
effecting recoveries , 


(0) the provision for net expenditure on 
gtamps be reduced in 1928-24 by Ra 25,50 000 
which after aHowmg for an imcreased de bit 
of Rs 3,50,000 to the Posts and Tel graphs 
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Department will lewe v net saving of hn 22 
lakhs in 1923 24, and Rs 18 lakhs mm futur 
ycars 


The recommend tions as to Forests are thit— 


(1) Contiol of the Torcst Dey utment J 
(ted im + mana with commeed expcr 
ince in the timber imdustiy , 


(2) the counts of the Department — be 
placcd on 3 commeicil bass) und 


(5) the estimitcs for 1923 -t Fe limit If 
is 45 yo 000 SUI Rs ( 90 000 


Currency —It 15 rmeoommanded thit if 
Wns Would i¢ rue fren the discontinuanc 
i the one tupec note, the issuc of those note 
should be ab udoned 


Mants — If 95 recommended that— 


(a) Ihe two Mints be rctamned with 4 nim 
bum establishment but that w eanly decisicn 
( arriv(d at on the question of removing the 
Calcutta Vint to vcheaper atc, 


(b) the posibihtv of cloomg the aba 
ninting portion of the Calcutty Vint and the 
te poition of the Lombiy Maint be cxplarcd 
in 


(c) the expenditure wonder this head in 1923 
24 belimuted to Rs 18 22 000 saving Ts 4 1. 000 


Public Works Department —Lhe Com 
nittee recommend that— 


({1) Lhe yrouctice of culling for fenders and 
ziving out work on inclusive contract be adc] 
‘ul wherever = possible ands est Washi t 
wduced , 


(2) TUpplopiietion of tunds te stiicth 
limited wd the subject to the surrender of 
eve? bung Justified by the finanar 1 siti atien 
Wn 


(3) allowing for the transfer cf ls ¢ 24 000 
to other husds the budget estimate for J92 o4 
be limited to Ps 140. 000 9% total reduction 
Of Rs 21,54 000 andanet swin, ofl, 1 30000 


The New Delhi —Thc Comnuttic sirvn | 


from expressin, any opimon cn the cvycnditun 
which has been or will have to be meuricd on 
Now Dalhi but a1¢ of opmion, that there 1s no 
fmancial yustihcation for the ccustrict cn ct 


the new rulway fiticn and that the estima | 


ted cost ct the prope cd station tucr 
Jikhs) 1s (xtrayazin 


Pensions— In rijud to Supauimtaten 


Inund thit— 


Jallow mccs Mid pausicns the Cou muttce 1cccm | 


(4) An actual cxrmmivicn Te made of | 


he cost to the state cf any propcsals put tor 


aid in futwuie for the revision of pensicn sc lcs 


before these are sanctioned , and 


(2) @uniforin practice of debiting con maul 


departments with penaionary chargcs Me ado) ted 


Stationery and Printing —The Con mittce 
recommend that— 
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(1) The present system ci pontig at Gov- 
crnhment presses be continued but that the 
press¢s be reorganized on the lines recomn ended 
by Ms Ascoh, and the s}stcm of ecsting be re- 
vised , 


(2) the introduction of the other economies 
ugecstcd by Mr Ascoh be cay edited, mcluding 
the organs ition of the Publication Branch , 


(>) the yr10s3 empleves Te removed fiom 
the ¢ per vtion of the tund amental rules for leave 
pui poses and placed under special leave rules , 


(4) if sitistactory tenders aie not iccecived 
fol 3 new contrict ter pumting Government 
rms f10sh tenders be mvited for altcrnative 
mricds ci ov 7 wmd10 ye us, 


(o) the forms uscd m the Deputmnents of 
Tneome toy Customs cte be standirdiscd and 
punted at the Central ( overnu cat Press 


(() th stecks held at the Staticncry Office 
he CNuDINCd with vvicy fo reduction , wd 


(") th provision tar 195 24 Fe limitcd to 
hs 6) 19 000, ettictmy vsaving of hs LO 37 G00 
no addition to ams further wing that ay be 
secured Tv ur ducticn of stcchs 


Miscellareous 


Luda this headin, the + commend vin art 
that 


(1) Par.c Commis ich ound Con nnttecs of 
Pnguay de wypewuted culy am excepti nal 
netnstines ud 


(.) the picvis cn ida thas head Ted m fed 
to hs vo Jv (00 Swing hs 1! 05 (00 


Minor Admunistrations. 
Tuith 1 vccrmmendvt cns ue that- 


(1) As tfloment be entered into for a poncd 
of yous with the Ncith West 1 rontier Provinec 
wid Buluchustan ud these Admimistriticns Fe 
quired to work withm their revenues 5 So 
fined and 


(2) spear cnquimes te on ide loe wy mto 
the cost ofth = udinmuistreticn of Ajmer Neiwara, 
Lagyutuay ind Centra Indi, with a view to 
ficcting further reducticis. 


Pay and Allowances. 
dh (ctnuuttec recommend that— 
(1) dhe whole questicn of pay and Icave 
conditions of the subordmate services be made 


{he subject of an enquiy in which local Admuinis- 
tritions should Le asscciated , 


(2) svlaly linnts entithng cfficeis to parti- 
cuir classes of rol acccmmecdation be raised ; 
wd 


(.) the trivclling allowance rules be revised 


cn the 1355 that cfhcers required to travel by 
Tul on duty be granted the actual fare paid 
meludmg 1lim ted pumber of seri ants’ fares and 
a daily allowance 
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It 1s essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of Tndla, that it 13 a continent 


rather than a country Nowhcreisthe complex , 


character of Indians more clearly cxemplific} 
tnan im the physical type of its Inhabitants 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas Pathans, Sikhs, Rajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, Tamils etc nor doesit take long to carry 
the dilferentiation much farther ‘lhe typical 
inhabitants of Indja-the Dravidians—differ alto 
gether from those of Northern Asia, and morc 
nearly resembie the tribes of Malaya Sumatra 
and Madagascar Whatever may be their 
origin, itis certain that they have « ttle1 in thc 
country for countless ages and that thetr | resent 
hvsical characteristics have been evolved 
ocally ‘lhey have becn displaced in the North 


* The Peoples of India. 


putana, and in Bihar and represented in its up- 
er strata by the Hindustan! Brahman and Iu its 
ower by the Chamar Probably the resu't of the 
intermixture, in varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types, The head form its 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo-Aryans, the 
statuie 1s lowe than In the latter group, and 
usually below the averwe according to the scale 
Che higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo-Aryans, while the lower members are 
In many re yi *ts not very far removed from 
the Dravidian’ IJhe type 18 esscntially a 
mxel one, yet its characteristics are readily 
dcfinible, ant no one would take even an 


West bv successive hordes of invaders includin, | upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo Aryan 
Aryans Sevthitns, Pitha sand Mozhals and in, Or t Chana for a genuine Dravidian The 
the North Last by Mongoloid tribes alted to | distinctive feature of the type, the character 
thore of Burm. whichis Indiv onlvin a modern which giv » the real cluc to its onzin and stamps 


political sense Between these foreign element 
and the pure Drasiuns 18s borderland wher 
the cont guous raccs have intermingled 

The prople of the Indian Empire are divide } 
by Sir Henry Risley (Caste Tmbe and Racc 
Indian Census Report 1901 the Gaz ttecr ot 
India, kKthnology and Caste, Volume I, Chay te 
6) into seven min physicel types There would 
be ught if the Andamese were included but thi. 
tiny group of Negritos may be d sregarded 


The Turko-Iranian, reprasente] by tlc 
Baloch, Brahui und Afghans of Baluchistan ar | 
the North-West Trontrer Province Probably 


the Aryo-D ividian as racially different from 
the Indo Aryan 1s to be found in the pioportions 
of the nose 


The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmans and Kavasthas, the Maho- 
medans of last rn Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part ot India Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with 8 
strain of Indo Aryan blood in the higher groups 
The hed is broid, complexion dark, hair on 
tace usually plentiful, stature medium, nose 
medium with a tend ney to broad ‘This 1s one 


formed by a fusion of Luthiand Persian elemcnts | Of the must distmcetive types in India, and ifs 


in whieh the former predominate Stature 
mean, complexion fair, eyes mo-tly dari but 
occasionally grey , hair on facc plentiful, heal 
broad, nose moderately narrow, osrominent 
and very 'ong ‘The feature in thcse people 


above , Members may be recognised at a glance through- 


out the wide area. wh re their rémirh ible apti- 
tud for cl! real pusuits has procured them 
employment Within its own habitat the type 
extcnds to the Himoliyas on the north and te 


that strikes one most promtnently 1s the portcn | 4894m on the east, and probably includes the 


tious length of their noscs, and it 18 probably 


bulk of the population of Orissa the western 


this peculianty that has given mse to the tradi | limit comcides appro.imately with the hilly 


tion of the Jewish omgin of the Afghans 

The Indo-Aryan occupying the Punjab, Raj 
putana, and Kashmir, and having aa its charac 
teristics members the Rajputs, Khattris, an] 
Jata. This type, which is readily distingaish 
able from the Turko-Jraman, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Ary1n 
colonista of India The stature Is mostly tall 
complexion far, eyes dark, hair on facc 
plentiful, head long, nose narrow, and pru 
minent, but not specially long 

The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the hunbis, and the Coorcs 
of Western India Probobly formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dravid‘an elements This 
type is cleirly distingwshed from the Turko 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and 1 
lower orbito-nasal index All of these characters 


except perhaps the last, may be due to a varyin¢ , 


degree of intermixture with the Dravidians In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 


to have been slight ; in the lower the Dravidia: | 


elements are more pronounced 


The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of Raj 








country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal 


The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kancts of Jahul and Kulu, the Iepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim, the Limbus Murmuis and 
Gurungs of Nepal, the Bodo of Assam, and the 
Burmese The head 13 broad , complexion dark 
with a yellow tinge, hair on face scanty , stature 
short or below average , nose fine to broad , face 
characteristically flat, eyelids often oblique 


The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley ot the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hydcrabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur Its most 
charicteristics representatives are the Patiyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur 
Probably the originol type of the population 
of India, ncw modined to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Viongo 
loid elements In typical specimens the st 4tare 
13 short or below mean, the complcxion very 
dark, approaching blach hair plentiful, with au 
occational tendency to curl, eyo3 dark, head 
long, nose very broad, sometnes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face apptar 


eee 





* The Oensus was taken in 1921, Provisional figures only are available and these are given 


a& the ond of this article. 
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Growth of the Population, 
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types, occupies the oldest geological formation in 
Tndia the medicy of forest clad ranges, tcrraced 
plateau, and unduliting plains which strctchus 
roughly speaking, fromthe Vindhyas t Cpe 
Gomorin On the east and the west «f the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidian 1s 
conterminous with the Ghats while firthcr north 
it reaches on onc side to the Aravaliis, and On 
the other to the Kajmahal Hills Wherc the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
contact with Indo Aryan or Mongoloid proplc, 
the type 13 remarkably umform and distinctive 
Labour 1s the birthnght of the pure Dravidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam the Duar, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamyzs of Lastein 
ig rt or doing sca\cngcrs work tn the streets 
of Calcutta Rangoon and simgapore he 1s 
recognizable at a glance by his black slin his 
Squat figure and thc negro like proportions of 
hisnose Inthe upper strata of the ‘vast socal 
deposit which 15 herc treated as Dravid in thesc 
typical charactcristics tend to thin and disap 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive In varying degrees 


It must however be clcarly understood that 
the areas occupied by thcsc various types do 
not admit of being defincd as sharply as they 
must be shown onan ethnographic map ‘Thty 
melt into cach other inscusibly and although 
at the close of a day’s tourney fiom one cthnic 
tract to another an observer whose attention 
had been directcd to the subject would tcalise 


MAIN STATISTICS OF 


According to the revised areas adopted in the 
Census of 1911 the Indian Emyire contains 
1 802,657 square milcs or some 36000 more 
than 'n 1901 About 23000 square miles have 
becn added owing to the enumeration for the 
first time of the Agencv tracts attached to the 
North-West lroutur Province <A_ turther 
6,600 represent the area of thc Sundetbins, or 
swampy littoral of the Gan.cs delta which was 
left out of account at provious enun erations 
Finally the l rontier State of Manipur has been 
found to contain about 5 000 square miles more 
than the estimate md in 1901 


Population Divisions —'The provinces under 
British administration comprise 1 093074 squire 
mites or 60 ¢ per cent .of the total ht remuin- 
der is included in thc Native States Lhe total 
population i+ 315,156,396 of which British tern- 
tory contains 244 267,542, or 77 o per cent and 
the Native dst ites 70,888 8540r 22 o per ecat 


Comparisons with Europe — ‘Thes stupend- 
ous figures can be grusped only by contrast Ite 
In lian Empire is equal to the while of Lurope 
xcept Rucsia Burma is about the same si7c as 
Auftria Hungary Bombay is comparable in 
pomt of area with Spain, Madras, the Punjab 
Baluchistan, the Central Provinces and Berar 
and Rajputana are al' larger than the British 
Islands, the United Provinces and Sihar and 
Orissa than Italy and Hyderabad and Kashmir 
than Great Britain excluding Yorkshire 


Ihe population of India excceds that of Lurope 
without Russia and is considerably more than 
t iree times that of the United States of America 
Lhe United Provinces and Bengal, with the 
ktates attached to them, both have as man 
jhalitanta gs the British Islands, Bihar an 
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flat This race, the most primitive of the Indian | clearly enough that the 


fh dente characteristi. 
of the people had undergone an appreciat 
change he would certainly be unable to say 
what particular stage in his progress the tran 
formation had taken placa 


Contrasts —Tho linguistic survey has d 
tinguished in Indva about a hundred and thir 
indigenous dialects belonging to six distin 
families of speech In the domain of religio 
though the bulk of the people call themselv 
} indus thereare milhons of Mahomedans, An 
u ists, Buddhists, Jains Sikhs, and Christians ‘ 
1lso 1n respect of social customs In the nort 

ur batives ore forbidd nt marry, but 
the south cousin marnage 1s prescribed ar 
\cu closer ajhanccs are sometimes permitte 
\s a rule, temale chactaty is highls salucd b 
ome communities set ttle sto1c Ly it at a 
rate rior to narnage and others mahe it atu 
o dedicate one daughter to a life of roligio 
{10 litution Insome parts the women no 

bout frecly, in others they are kept seclude 
In some pale they wear shirts im othe 
rouscrs In some parte again wheat 15 tl 
tiple food 1p othera rive andan others mill 
{ various kinds All stages of civtlieastion a 
found in India At one extreme arc the lin 
| clding ind professiona’ classes, many of who 
irc lighly educated ana refined, at the oti 
various primitive abouiginal tribes such as tl 
}cad hunting Nagas of Assam and the teal | 
avages of the southern hills who subust ¢ 
vcrmin and jungle products 
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Orissa as Trance, Bombay as Austria, and tl 
tunjab as Spain and Portugal combine 
Ihe population of the Cenvral Provinces a 
icrar approaches that of Brazil, Wydcral 
nd Burma have as many tnhavitants 
Igvpt, Central India and Itayputana as Sco 
ind and Ireland combined, and Assam 
Balgium 


| Density —In the whole Cmmre there a 
on the average 175 persons to the square ml 
r much the same as Europe outside Rus 
In Brtish terntory the number to the squi 
uile 18 223 and in the Native States 100 tl 
former figure excecds by 34 the density ratio 
Crance and the latter 1s identical with that- 
S] ain 


‘Llhere are great local vanations in dencit 
In nearly two thirds of the districts and State 
thc number of persons to the square mule 1» Ic 
than 200 and in about a quartir it ranges fro 
2.10to200 Lhe units aith lest than 100 ¢ erso. 
to the square mile covers two fifths of the to- 
a but contains only one eleventh of the pop 

ition 


Causéds of Density.—The productiveness 
the sotlis the main factor in determining the de 
sity of the Indian people The most thich 
pcopled tracts are the level! plains where pr 
cally every inch of the landisfit for tillage J! 
Is notably the case in Bengal and Bihar and ¢ 
United Provinces Last Thenext most denec 
peopled tracts are the low lying plains along ¢ 
sea coast in the southera of the veninst 
In the United Provinces West and the Pun, 
Last the cont oo of the surface js equal 
favourable, the rainfall is more scanty and Ic 
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revular, but 1t is supplemented 1n many parts 
by walar from the canals The natural divisions 
wien contain the coast districts of Orissa and 
north Madras witha rainfall of 50 inches, has 
arelativcly low mean density, but this 1s be- 
cause it includes on the west a con¢iderable hilly 
area, wnile on the east near the sea the ground is 
swampy and impregnated with salt. In the 
intermediate strip, between the littoral and th 
hilla, the density 1a ae grcat as in parts of the 
lower Gangctic Plain. Want of watcr is the 
main explanation of the comparativcly sparse 
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population in several more or Icss level tracts 
such as Gujarat, Rayputana Bast and Central 
India West, and the North-West dry area. In 
Assam there are extensive tracts of hilland jungle 
and sandy stretches in the strath of the Brahma- 
putra River, where permanent cultivationis out 
of question ‘Lhe agricultural returns show that 
three-quarters of the whole area js cultivabla 
but this simply means that crops of some kind 
can occasionally be grown. ‘The proportion of 
the area fit for permanent cultivation must be 
Icss than half that shown in the returns. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The definition of a town in the Indian census ; for town-hfe than the Jower, but the dispropor- 


statirtics includes every municipality , all Cavil 
Lincs not included within municipal limrts , 
every cantonment, every other continuous col- 
lections of houses inhabited by net less than 
6,000 persons, which may be treated as a town 
for Census purpuses. Only 9 5 per cent. of the 
population of India are found 1n towns as deiincd 
above, compared with 78 1 per cent tn Dngland 
and Walts and 45 6 pcr ccot. mm Germany. Rather 
more than half the urban population of India 
is found im towns contaiming upwards of 20,000 


inhabitants, about one-fifth im towns w'th from | 


ten to twenty thousand, and the same proportion 
mm those with from five to ten thousand, the 


remamder, about one-tifteenth, live in towns | 


with less than five thousand. The tendcncy 
to urban aggregation 1s most marked in the west 
of India and least co in the nolth-cast. ‘The 
Proportion of the urban to the total population 
in the main proviuces ranges irom 18 per cent 
in Bombay to only 3 per cent.1n Awam. The 
urban population of CP per India is much Jager 
than it otherwise would be bccause of the numer 
ous old capitals which are found there. In the 
future the main factors will be the expansion of 
trade and industrial development. 


Sex in Towns.—In respect of the distil 
bution by sea, the urban population in Indi. 
presents a striking contrast to that of Kuropcan 
countnes. In Europe the proportion of temules 
is larger in towns than in the general population, 
but in India 1t 18 considerably smaller, and the 
pumber of females per thousand malts 1s ouly 
847, compared with 953 in the population asa 
whole. ‘The reason 18 that )n this country the great 
majority of the domestic servants, shop hands 
and factory employees are males. Lhe dispro- 
portion 1s most marked in large trading and 
industnal centres where the number of tmmu- 
grants 1a large. In Calcutta, for example, the 
foreign-born population contains only 357 
females per thousand males. 


Religion in Towns.—Of the Parsis no fewer 
than six out of every seven are reatdent in towns, 
of the Jains, the proportion is nearly one-third, 
and of the Christians more than one-fitth. There 
fs a marhcd contrast between these proportions 
and those for Hindus and Mahomedans who torm 
the bulk of the population. Of the Mahomedans 
less than one-eighth, and of the Hindus less than 
one-eleventh, reside tn towns. In the case of the 
former the proportion rises to one-siath if we 
exclade the figures tor Bengal, where the major 
ty of the Aiahomedans are the descendants o1 
local converte. Amongst the Hindns the higher 
Pastes have hitherto shown a greater predilection 


tion 18 gradually disappearnng; modern indus- 
trial developments are attracting the lower 
castcs to towns in ever-increasing numbers. 


Urban and Rura] —The proportion of the 
urban to the total p pulation has fallen dunng 
the decauc from ¥°Y to 9's percent. The iain 
explanation of this 1s « udoubtedly the fact that 
piagu as been far more prevalent in town than 
In rural areas. ‘This scourge has now syread to 
all parts of the Fmmre except the east and south. 

| Atthetime of the census an epidemic was ragin 
In Many towns, espc cially in those of the Unit 
| Provinces, Cential India and the Central Provin- 
ces and Berar, and a large number of the regular 
inhabitanta had gone away. In addition, how- 
| ever, to driving people away, plague has been res- 
ponstblc tn many towns for a terribly heavy 
mortality. Jt1s impossible to make any esti- 
matt of the ducct and indirect effccts of plague 
on the growth of towns, but ites quite 
that they have been enormous. 


Urban Tendencies.—We cannot draw any 
| conclusions as to the tendency to urban aggrega- 
tion from a comparison of the statistics of the 
present census with those of the previous one 
"When plague was still a new,and more or less local 
Visitation, but there can be no doubt that there 
13 a growing tendency for people to congregate 
in towns of a certain hind. Lhe introduction 
of maclunery is rapidly causing the old cottage 
industis to be replaced by mulls and factories; 
and these are necessary located at those places 
‘where there are the best facilities for collectin, 
the raw matcrial and distributing the manufac: 
tured article. The jute industry is practacally 
confined to the banks of the Hooghly near the 
port of Calcutta. Cotton mulls are found 
chicfly 1p Western India and woollen and Jeatnet 
factories at Cawnpore and Delhi. The incrca* 
ing trade of the country and the improvements 
mm railway Communications also encourage the 
growth of towns. Not only are the great 3ea- 
ports attracting an ever-growing population, but 
various niand towns are benetiting fromthe same 
cause. The extent to which modern conditions 
of trade and industry are causing the growth of 
towns 18 obscured not only by plague, which is 
generally far more prevalent in towns than !0 
rural areas, but also by the decay of old centics 
ot population, which owed their importance to 
past political and economic conditions ‘1hrough- 
out India there are many former capitals of 
defunct dynasties whose population is steadily 
dwindling. During the jast ten years, Ay, 
the last capital of the kings ot Ava, has oat 4 
quarter of its population, 
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CITIES. 


The general practice of statisticians is to treat 
ag cities only those places which hive a popu 
lation of moit than 100000 According to thus 
standard there arc in India only 30 citics, with 
a population of 7,075,782, or 2 2 per cent of the 
population Here there 13 an extraordinary 
difference between thc Indian conditions and 
those of Western countrits In Lngland the 
cities contain 45 per cent of the tota! population 
in Germany 21, and in France 14 per cont But 
even in these countnes the growth of citics is 
comparatively recent In 1871 England had 
only 27 cits with 9 6 million inhabitants and 
Germany only 8 with 2 oullions ‘Theie are 
gigns that in India the growth will be more rapid 
in the future than it has been The population 
of cities has risen since 1872 by 64 percent and 
the net increase, comparing like with like 18 43 

er cent, Zhe most rapid growth during this 
period 1s shown by Rangoon which has trebled 
its population Neat comes Karachi with anin 
crease of 168 per cent and then Vadura und How 
rah with 158 & 113 percent respectiscly Since 
1901, two new places, Jubbuipore and Dacca, 
have entered the fist of mties while Baroda has 
disappeared from it Lighteen cities hive gain 
ed, and twelve have lost population Of the 
latter a few lke Mandalay are really decadent, 
but in most, such as Nagpur and Cawnpore thc 
logs was due wholly to the t niporary influence 
of plague ‘Lhe progressive citics are differ 1 t1 
ated from those which are decadent by their large 
immigrant population In Bombay Calcutta 
and Howrah this exceeds 70 per cent of the total 
andin Rangoon and Kurachiitisclosc on 60 per 
cent In Patna, Mandalay and Barejliy, on the 
other hana, it is barely 10 per cent 


Calcutta —In speaking of Calcutta we may 
mean Calcutta proper, or the area administered 
by the Calcutta Muniupa! Corpor ition with the 

rt, fort and canals, the population of which 
fs 896,067 or this area plus the suburban muni 
cipalities of Coawsipur Chitpore, Wanicktola and 
Garden Reach with 1,043,307 inhabitants or last 
ly Greater Calcutta, which alsoincludcs Howrah, 
with an aggregate population of 1,222313 Ihe 
suburban municipalitiis diffir from Calcutta 
only in respect of their Municipal Government 
From a structural point of view thi y cannot b 
distinguished The buildings are continuous 
throughout, and there is nothing to show where 
one municipality begins and the other ends A 
striking feature of the statisticsis the large num- 
ber ofimmigrants Less than 29 percent of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta proper claim it has as 
their birthplace The vast majority are Immi- 
grants, of whom 204,000 come from Bihar and 
Orissa and 90,000 from the United Provin- 
ces §6Of the Bengat districts, the sargest contri- 
butions are those from the 24 Parganas (88,000), 
Hooghiy (48,000) and Midnapur (29,010). The 
volume of immigration is equally great in the 
subarbs and Howrah 

The first regular census of Calcutta proper 
taken in 1872 showed a population of 633,009 
In 1881 there was practically no change, but in 
1891 a gain of 11 ¢ per cent. was recorded. In 
1901 here was a farther increase of 24 3 per cent , 


but 
atien, At the present consus the rate of 
jacrease im Caloutta proper has dropped to 5°7 


part of this was due to improved enumer- it has 


percent. Tle falling off 13 aue largely to the 
growiny tendency of the in'‘iibitant to make 
their home in the suburbs cr cven further afield 
Lhe suburb mm municip ditics have grown durin2 
the d cadc by 40 J per cent 


Bombay—which has now a population of 
179 445 was a petty town with about ten thou- 
sand inhabitants when it passed into the 

ossession of the British in 1661 ‘he popu- 
ation was estimated to be 100,000 in 1780, 
180,000 in 1814 and 220000 in 1836 At 
the first regular census in 1872 it had risen tc 
644,405, and nincteen years later, in 1891 it was 
821,704 Inthe next decadc plague, which first 
uppeared in September 1896, caused a serious 
set-back , and it is estimated that by 1901 thia 
discase had alrcady bccn responsible fof 114,00C€ 
deiths ihe census of that year showcd a de- 
creise of about 6 per cent, but this was 
not wholly due to deaths At the time 
when the census was taken, a virulent ep 
demic was in progress, and large numbers 
of the permanent res.dcots had sought safety 
in flight A ficsh enumeration taken in 
1906 by the Health Department of the Mu 
nicipahty gave a population of 909,537 The 
number now returned excieds that of 1901 
by 26 per ccnt but itis only 2 per cent more 
than it was at the time of the local enumera 
tion of 1906 Jt is said that the census of 1911 
was taken at a time when many of the imm 
grauts from neighbouring districts had gone to 
their permanent homes for the Holt holidays, 
and that many of the cotton mills had closed 
down temporarily owing to the prohibitave price 
ot the raw matunal ITake other large trading 
and industrial ccntres, Bombay 18s peopled 
majnoly by immigrants, and more than 80 per 
cept of its inhabitants were born elsewherc 
Viost of them come from the neighbouring dis 
tricts more than one fourth of the total num 
ber are from Ratnagin, while four other distncts 
tosether supply more than a third There are 
30,000 Gounsse most of whom are in domestic 
service Of the immigrants from outside the pro 
vince, some 90,000, chiefly null hands, are from 
the United Provinces, and 12,000 mainly shop 
keepers, from Rajputana. Of the immigrants 
from outside India the largest number (6,000) 
come from the United Kingdom 


Madras —Unilike Calcutta and Bombay 
Madras, which ls handicapped by Its distance 
from the ooal fields, has but few large indus- 
trics ©The indigenous handicrafts are decaying 
and their placeis not being taken by factories 
of the modern type Apart trom its being the 
headquarters of tue Local Government, Madras 
owes Whatever importance it possesses to 118 
position a8 a distributing centre Of its total 
population (518,660), only one-third are immg 
rants, and of these only 12 per cent. have come 
from placea beyond the limits of the Madras 
Presidency. The great arms i natives of 
ie ral stricte in the immediate vicinity ol 

e ° 


The population 


ew fatrly rapidly duriog 
the twenty years 


or to 1901, but aince then 
been almost stationary. There has heen 
an increase of about one per cent. in the number 
| Of persons botn in the ality, but fewer of them 
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have been enumerated within the city limits. 
As compared with 1901 the net gain due to 
migration is less than 9,000. It is ble that 
the great demand for labour in urma, where 
wages are very high, has attracted many of the 
labouring classes who would otherwise have 
sought their living in Madras. 


The Peoples of India, 


Hyderabad.—Next to the three Presiden 
towns, the pir city in India is Hydera 
the capital of the Nizam’s Dominions Its 
population is shown in the local Census Report 
as 500,623. Hyderabad has hitherto made very 
little industria] progress, and less than a quarter 
of its population is drawn from outside. 


HOUSES AND FAMILIES. 


Generally it may be said that the 
labouring classes in India live in one, or at the 
moat two, single room huts. Thehome ofa well- 
to-do peasant consists of a public sitting room 
and a cook room and several apartments which 
are arranged round and open on to a courtyard. 
in spite of the jointfamily system the number of 
houses corresponds very closely to the number 
of familiesin the European sense. The total 
number of houses is 63°7 million, and there 
are 64°6 million married females aged 15 and 
over. Except amongst the higher castes who 


form but a small fraction of the tota) population 
the joint family system is not nearly so common 
as is frequently supposed. Where itisin vogue, 
there is often a strong disruptive tendency. In 
the towns and cities owing to the high rents, 
the unit for all below the middle class is the 
room, not tho house, 
Average population per house 


1881 ee ee ee es ee 5'8 
1891 69 ee ee ] ee 5°4 
1901 ee ee e¢ ee ee 5°2 
1911 ee ee e@ 6 ee 4°9 


MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 


According to the census ret the total 
population of India has increased by 7°1 per 
cont,during the last decade, and by 52°9 per cent. 
ince 1872, but the real gain since the latter date 
is very much less than this. Large tracts of 
country, including the Central India and a 

utana Agencies, Hyderabad and the Punja 

tates, Which were omitted from the census 
returns of 1872, were included in those of 1881. 
In 1891 the greater nar of Upper Burma and 
Kashmir and severa) smaller units were enumer: 
ated for the first time. In 1901 the most im: 
she additions were a portion of Upper 
urma and the greater part of Baluchistan. In 
1911 the Agencies and tribal areas in the North- 
West Frontier Province ether with a few 
smaller areas, were included within the scope 
of the enumeration. The real increase in the 
population in the last 39 years is estimated at 
about 50 millions, or 19 per cent. This is less 
than half the increase which has taken place in 
the same period amongst the Teutonic nations of 
Europe, but it considerably exceeds that of the 
Latin nations. In France the ulation has 
wn by leas than 7 per cent, since 1870, but 
is because of ite exceptionally low birth-rate. 
In India the birth-rate is far higher than in an 
European country; and it is the hea mortal- 
ity ha apa amongst infants, which checks 
the of increase, 


Famine and Disease.—In addition to the 
causes which ordinarily govern the movement 
ofthe population, India is subject to two special 
factors-famine and epidemic disease. The decade 
preceding the census of 1911 was free from 
widespread famines such as those of the preced- 
ing ten years. In 1907 there was a 
fallure of the monsoon which was felt over a wide 
area, extending from Bihar to the Punjab and 
Bombay, and causing actual famine in the United 
Provinces and in a few districts elsewhers, 
in moet bigphlicae rate ide 

special such as jute an 
cotton, which are more rrodltable to the cultiva- 
food . It was on the whole a 
agricultural 


) 


Bombay in 1896, it has by March 1901 caused a 
recorded mortality of half a million. Since then 
it has continued its ravages, a aire in Bombay 
and Upper India. The mortality from it rose 
from about a quarter of a million in 1901 to 1°3 
inillions in 1907. It fell below a quarter of a 
million in each of the next two years, but 
in 1910 it exceeded half a million. The total 
number of deaths from plague during the decade 
was nearly 6°5 millions of which over one-third 
occurred in the Punjab and two-fifths in the 
United Provinces and Bombay, taken together. 
The disease fortunately has failed to establish 
itself in Bengal, Assam, and on the East Coast 
and in the extreme south of the Peninsula. 
This however is only the recorded mortality ; 
in time of epidemic the reporting agency breaks 
down and large numbers of deaths escape regis- 
tration. Plague attacks women more than men, 
and people in the prime of life more than the 
young and old. If plague is omitted, and it is 
assumed that the mortality of the decade would 
otherwise have remained normal, the population 
of the census of 1911 would have been greater 
than it was by at Icast 6°56 millions. In other 
words, the population would have increased by 
9°8 instead of 7°1 per cant. 


General Conclusions.—The most noticeable 
feature is the continuous rapid growth In Burma. 
Lower Burma has grown by 135 per cent. since 
1872 and the wholo Province including Upper 
Burma, which was annexed in 1886, by 87 
cent.since 1891. In Assam including Manipur fhe 
increase since 1872 amounte to 70 and in the 
Central Provinces and Berar to 47 per cent. In 
the other main provinces the rate of growth has 

much slower. In some provinces, such as 
Burma, Assam and B ! there has been con- 
tinuous pioereas but others, at some timo or 
another, have sustained a set-back. In the lar- 
ger provinces at least, the internal variations are 
also frequently considerable. In Bengal one 
district has at the present time a amaller popula- 
tion than it had in 1872, while fou: others have 
a than doubled their population since that 


In British territory there has been a gain of 
9°] per cent. over about nine-tenths of tho a-us 
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with three quarters of the total i baer and 
a loss of 5°§ per cent. in the rematning one-tenth 
of the area and one-fourth of the population 
fhe contrast in diferent parts of the Native 
States is stall more striking The net increase 
of 10 8 per cent is the outcome of a gain of 14 3 
per cent in four fifths of the total area and 
poru ation, coupled with a loss of 6 2 per cent 
elsewhere The relatively greater net increase 
in the Native States as comyared with British 
territory is explained by the tact that many of 
the States suffered severely from famine in the 
previous decade when they sustained a net loss 
of 5 per cent , whike British territory gained 4°7 


The Peoples of India. 


per cent Apart from this, in ordinary circunr 


stances a comparatively high rate of increase 
to be expected in the Native States, as they ar, 
on the whole, more undeveloped than Hrituh 


territory and contain a much larger proportion 
of cultivable waste land The net increase in 
India as a whole during the last decade is the 
resultant of a gain of 10 3 yer cent in an area of 
1,517 000 square miles, with a population of 
245 millions and a present density of 162 to the 
square mile, and a loss of 6 6 per cent in an 
area of 218,000 square miles with a population 
of 68 millions and a density of 812 to the 
square mile 


MIGRATION. 


In India there are two currents of migration— 
minor and major, Ihe cnief of the minor move- 
ments is the custom, almost universal amongst 
Hindus, whereby parents seck wives for their 
sons in adifferent village from tharown Of 
the 265 mullion natives of India who were 
enumcrated in a district other than that in 
which they were born, 16 5 wallions, or 62 per 
cent were born in a district adjoinng that 
im which they were enumerated The major 
eurrents of migration are governed by economic 
conditions, Lhe most noticeable movements 
are the Jarge streams of emigration from 
Bihar and Onrisza, Madras, the United Provinecs 
and Rajputena, and of immigration into 
Bengal, Assam and Burma Owing to its 
fortale soil, Bengal is able to support practically 
ihe whole of 1ts dcnse Indigenous popul wtion by 
agriculture It is nec therefore to man 
the ue nulls by imported labour, as also the tea 
gardens of Daryiling and Jalpaiguri and to draw 
the general labour supply from outade Ju Ben 

e net excess of immigrants over emigrants 
18 close on 1,400,000 Of these about 236,000 
are Natives of a district in Bihor and Orissa, or 
Assam, contiguou? to the Bengal district1n which 
they were ervumerated Assam and Burma are 
sparsely pop. lated and the Jand available for cul- 
tivation bejng xwpie very few of the in 1gcnous 
inhabitants find 1t necessary to work for hire 
The tea gaidens of Assam and the rice mills and 
oul wells of Burma haxe to obtain their coolies 
elsewhcre In Assam 125 per ccnt and in Bur 
ma 6 per cent, of the population are immigrants 
On an average 61,000 Jabourcrs and dependants 
o each year to the tea ens of Assam In 
Burma, Madras supplics labourers for the rice 
mulling, ou and otner industnes, whilst many 
coohes flock into the province from Chittagong, 
chiefly for the rice harvest Lhe net loss to Bihar 
and Orissa on account of migration is about 1 5 
milhons. The United Provinces sustain a nt 
loss of about 800 000 from migration, chiefly in 
the direction of Bengal Madras being ‘ery 
backward from an industrial point of view, there 
is no se ge demand fas * re At a anne 
time there is an exceptionally large population 
ofthe ‘untouchable’ castes, who have no scru 
ples about seeking ther livelihood oversea It 
rovides Ceylon with labour for its plantations, 
Burma with labour for ita industries, and the 
Federated Malay States witn labour for their 
rubber plantations. The enterprising Marwan 
traders of Rajputana haye penetrated to all parta 
of Totsa and are to be found in very important 
bezars throughout Bengal and even in Asam 
Bombay is industrially more advanced than 
Bengal, but, as its sol] is less productive 


there 18 a large local supply of labourers 
chiefly from the southern coast strip called the 
Konkan ‘The United Provinces give more than 
four times as many labourers to Bengal as to 
Bombay As for the mugration betwecn 
British India and Native territory it involves a 
loss of 135,000 to the Native States 

Asiatic Immigration —Of the 504,000 pcr- 
sons born 1n other Astlatie countries who were 
resident in India at the time of the census, more 
than half were natives of Nepal Of the 
92000 immigrants from Afghanistan all but 
11 000 were enumerated in Northern India 
The rest were cold weather visitors who travel 
about the country pening piece-goods and 
other articles of sean These Cabuli 
pediars cause great trouble in Bengal by 
their truculcnce The number of Chinese 1s 
80,000 Most of these are found in Burma, but 
the Chinaman 1s making his way into Bengal, 
where he 18 apprcuated as a shoemaker and Car. 
penter lLrom Arabia come 23 000 Immigrants, 
Chiefly to Bombay c 


Non-Asiatic Immuigration.—Thbe _ total 
number of limmigral ts trom countrics outside 
Asia 18 146265 Ofthese 131,968 come from 
kurope. The United Kingdom scnds 122,919 , 
Germany comes next with only 1860 and then 
lrance with 1,478 As compared with 1901 
there is an increase of about 26,000 in 
the number of immigrants from the United 
hingdom Of the British-born 77,626 were 
serving in the ariny as compared with 60,065 at 
the time of the previous census, when a strong 
contingent had been gent from India to reinforce 
the Bntish garrison in Soith Africa Tho rest 
of the increase Is accounted for by the industrial 
dcvelopment which has taken place, the exten- 
sion of railways, and the growing extent to which 
Englishmen in India marry The number of 
temilis born in the British Islands and 
enumerated in India has risen during the decade 
from 14,663 to 19,404. The figures for 
other European countries do not call for any 
special comment 


Emigration from India.—The Indian 
census statistics naturally tell us nothing of the 
emigration from India to other countries. 
rhis enugration Is of two kinds, the move- 
ment acroas the border which separates 
India from contiguous countries, such as 
China, Nepal, Afghanistan and Perala, much 
of which is of the casual t and emigra- 
peer distant appt o statistics oe 
available regarding the emigration along India 
the countries ou ite borders There is ;robably 
very lithe m vemat from Burma into Ching 
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bat, on the other hand, itis belicved that the 
emigration into the somewhat sparsely peopled 
Nepal terai from some of the adjacent 
British districts, where the population is much 
congisted, exceeds the countervailing immigra- 
tion Very few people goirom British territory 
to scttle permanently in Afghamatan or 
Persia but at the time when the lest census 
was taken owing to drought in Baluchistan, a 
considerable number of Nomad Brah us from 
Chagai, aud of Baloch from Vekran had passed 
over temporarily ito Afghanistan and 
Persia At a rough guess the number of emi- 
grants across the Indian Frontier may be 
taken to be about a fifth of a million. 


Emigration to Distant Countries.—Of the 
emigrants to distant countries a certain numver 
find thur way to Krench or Dutch Colonies, such 
as Surinam, Martinique and Guadeloupe But 
the majority go to other parts of the British Lin- 
pue The total number of emigrants from India 
to other parts of the British Empire slightly es- 
e-eds a million, of whom about two thirds are 
matics , more than four-fitths of the 1ggregate are 
Hindus and on!v onc tenth are Mahomedans Of 
the total number, about 474000 were enu- 
merated in Ceyion, 231000 in the Straits 
Settlem uts and the Malay States, 88,000 in 
British Gwana, 73000 in Natal, 51000 im 
Trinidad, 35,000 in Mauritius, 29,000 in Kiyi 
and 8,000 each in Jamaica and Zannbar About 
one dith of these emigrants failed to specify 
thar provinceof birth , of the remaindcr no less 
than 693,000 or 8. per cent were from Madras 
$2,000 from Bengal about 20,000 cach from the 
United Provinces and Bombay, 16900 from 
Bihar and Ori-aa, 13,000 from the Punjab and 
8,000 {rom the Mysore state Ihe number who 
emigrated from other parts of India was in 
considerable Most of these emigrants to the 
colonies went as ordinary labourcrs in sugar, 
tea, cofiee, rubber and other plantations, but 
a large number of those from Bombay and 
Bengal are tascars on ships, while many 
of the natives of the Punjab are employed in 
the army or military police 

Ceylon —The movement to Ceylon is of 
long-standing. Owing to the rapid expansion 
of tea cultivation, the number of natives of 
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India enumerated in that Island increased by 
65 per cent. in the decade ending tn 1901. Since 
then there bas been a further increase of nearly 
10 per cent chiefly on account of the new 
rubber plantations, Ihe great majority of 
these emigrants are from the southern districta 
of Madras Mysore sends about 8 000, Iravan- 
core 7,000 and Cochin and Bombay 8 000 each. 
Most of them are temporary emigrants, who 
return aftera time to their homes in Southern 
India ‘Lhe total number of Tamils enu 
merated in Cevion exceeds a million, but about 
half of them have been domiciled in the Island 
for many centuries and barely 100,000 are the 
Offspring of recent settlers 


Malaya —The emigration to the Straits 
Settlements and the Malay States 18 of 
quite recent growth, and is due almost 
entirely to the demand for labour on the 
tubber plantations Most of the emugrants 
are temporary settlers, who return to their 
homes when they have saved a little moncy; 
and the total numberof Indians enume- 
tated there excceds by only 12 per cent the 
number who rcturotd to India as their birth- 
plice Almost four fifths of the total number 
are males Here also Madras is the principal 
source of supply, the Punjab (8,754) being the 
amy Uelies province which sends an appreciable 
number. 


South Africa.—In Natal, there has been a 
great deal of permanent settlem nt, and of the 
total number of Indians enumerated there, near- 
ly half wcre born in the colony Many of these 
have forgotten thur native language and now 
talk only Loglish Butitisi: Mauntius that the 
process of colonisation has made most heddway 
Lhe introduction of Indian cooles to work the 
sugar plantations dates from the emancipation 
of the slaves, three quarters of acentury ago. 
and fiom that time onwards many of the coolles 
who have gone there have made the island their 
pcrmancut home Though it now contains only 
33,000 pcisons who were born in India, the total 
number of Indians is 298,000, or about 70 per 
ecnt of the whole popwation A large part of 
the island is now owned by Indians, and they 


| are dominant in commercial, agnecultural and 


domestic callings 


RELIGIONS. 


India ls aJand of many religions All the 
great rcligious faiths of mankind are represented 
in 1ts population by communities, whose origin 
carries us back to the early history of their res- 

ctive creeds Hinduism and its offshoots, 

uddhism and Jainism, are autochthonous 
The Jews of Cochin have traditions which carry 
back their arrival on the coast to the time of 
their escape from servitude under Cyrus in the 
sixth century B C The Syrian Christians of 
Malabar ascribe the rntroduction of Christianity 
and the establishment of their original Church 
to the Apoatie St Thomas, in the year 52 A D 
Nearly two centuries before the followers of 
Mahomed obtained a footing in India as con- 
qucrors, a peaceful trading colony of Arabs had 
settled on the Malabar coast The Parsi settle- 
ment in Gujarat dates from about the same 
fernod. These facta are recalled here because 
Dot osiy Europeans, but even educated Indians, 


speak as if the first foreign settlement in Indla 


dis 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest, Hinduism 


was that whith followed the Mahomcdan 
conquest, and that Christianity was first brought 
to the country by the Portugues. They also 
pose of anothcr erroneous idea that up to 


absorbed all the foreign elements which found 
their way into the country. No doubt Gree 

Bactnans and Scythians were so abaor 

into the structure of Hindwsam, but the fact 
that the Jews, the Syrian Christians and the 
Parsis have remained distinct from Hinduism, 
shows that this was not the case universally, 
If we may hazard a conjecture, it would seem 
that the ancient Hindu policy towards immi- 
grants who came by land differed from that 
observed In the case of iImmigranta by sea, 
fhe Indo-Aryan himeelf entered the country 
through the mountain passes in the North-West, 
and knew something of the land which lay 
beyond, But the sea was always something 


of a mystery and a terror to him, and thos 
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OCUUPATIONS OF 1H INDIAN PEOPLLS. 
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who came from beyond the sea were looked 
upon as bemngs of a different clay They were 
treated hospitably, and in course of time they 
assimilated much of the influences of thei 
Hindu environment But they remained all 
the same separate communities, and no attempt 
was made to incorporate them in the great 
mass of Hinduism Lhe prohibition of sea voy- 
age to members of the higher castes 1s another 
oof of the peculiar prejudice which ancicnt 
ndians cherished against inhabitants of countries 
divided from India by intervening scas 


Origin of Hinduism —We have spoken 
Pree Hinduism as being autochthonous 
Ihe opinion generally held is that the ancestors 
of the Vedic Indians were immigrants trom 
Central Asia An Indian scholar of some 
repute has recently endeavoured to show that 
the recerved opinion 1s not borne out by the 
evidence availablein the ancient literatures of 
India Whatever may be the value attaching 
to his contention that the Vedic Indians were 
not immigrants or descendants of imnugrants, 
but only a section of the indigenous population 
addicted to the cult of fire-worship it 1s true, 
as he says, that there is no expression in the 
Vedas of a lonzing lingering remembrance 
of a forign homeland, such as one might expect 
to find in the literature of an immugrant race 
Thia 1s all the more remarkable as an imtense 
attachment to the land they lived in 1s manifest 
in all their compoutions A Sanaknt couplet 
mm which the names of the seven great rivers 
of India, the Ganges the Jumna, the Godavari, 
the Saraswati, the Nerbudda, the Indus and 
the QCnuvery are strung together in pious 
praise, 1s recited daily by mullions of Hindus 
at their daily devotions, and helps to keep 
them in mind of the sanctity of the Indian 
Gentinent in Hindu eyes If the ancient 
Hindus were immigrants, they not only took 
exceptional care to blot out all memories oi 
the Nand from which they came from their 
own minds, but they also strove by evcry means 
in their power to bind the reverence and love 
of their posterity to India as the land par 
ezeelience of religion and morality, so much 
so that the name Hindu, in the orthodox ac- 
ceptance of the term, is not applicable to anyone 
who is not born in India If the ancestors 
of the Hindus were foreigners in India, they 
must have sct themselves, as a matter of 
deliberate policy, to intertwine the deepest 
affections and the highest aspirations of their 
race with the land im which they had settled, 
to the entire exclusion of the land whence they 
had come. 


Evolution of Hinduism —Tollowing from 
the theory that the ancestors of the Hindus 
were immigrants from Central Asia, is the 
explanation generally given of the varieties 
ef rehgious beliefs and social practices to be 
found within the pale of Hinduism Mlinduism, 
it is the common idea, was originally a pure 
and simple creed which has had to compromise 
with the Animism of the population, amongst 
whom it , by accepting several of its 
golliings and superstitions The greatest 
obatacle in the way of this explanation 1s that 
there is no cr - any a 
nised activity amon 
~at any tiene. distances end the 


aw Bee 


4marotsige Tepresents 
of moans of communication, would'line of evolution in 
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of themselves have made such activity difficult 
Moreover, a compromise imphes selection xnd 
rejection and the existence of some agency 
entrusted with the duty of scicction As 
a@ fact, however, we find that Hinduism has 
exereiscd very little sclection and that st 
covirs practically ai! the belicfs and customs 
which Beles amongst the tribes who alc 
included within ita pale Such a state of 
things 18 more consonant with the view that 
the purer forms of Timduism are highly evolved 
Stages of the cruder formes which are still 
observed by the less educated and prosperous 
sections of the community ‘This view, namely 
that the higher forms of Hinduism are evolved 
fromm lower ones rather than that the latter 
are corruptions of the former, guns support 
from what is now generally accpted as bing 
the tiue explanation of the o1igin of certain 
social customs Twenty years ago, it was 
generally held that the custom of child mar- 
Tlages, for tmstance, was of sacerdotal onmgin 
and was most largely prevalent amongst the 
higher castes from whom it spread to the lower 
Receotly, however, 1 has becn proved that 
child marriages are prevalent 1ar more largely 
and in a far grogser torm amongst the lowest 
castes than amongst the higher castes, and 
that amongst the latter, 1t 1) a survival from 
the times when the caste system was less rigid 
and intermarriages, that 13 to say, the taking 
of wives by the higher castes from the lower, 
were common It may be added that the 
two most characteristic belicfs of Hinduism, 
namely, that in the transmigration of souls 
and in the law of Karma or rctribution, are 
held with, if anything more tenacity by the 
lower than by the higher castes ' 


Scope of Hinduism —Irom this point of 
view, the varying beliefs and customs which go 
under the name of Hindwsm not only offer 
no difficulties but furnish the nzht clue to the 
understanding of this unique socio-religious 
system They explain why the term “ religion” 
as applied to Hindui m does not adequately 
express its scope and method Hinduism has 
no setticd crveds which are obligatory on every 
Hindu It enforces no fixed and uniform 
mora] standards on the innumerable sects and 
castes which bear its name It extends its 
suffrages to monogamous, polygamous and 
even polyandrous unions between the sexes 
and, in the case of the socalled devadasie, 
countenances a life of open irregularity An 
Indian newspaper recently instituted an ine 
teresting discussion on the question “ Who 
is @ Hindn” An emment Hindu jawyer, who 
subsequently rose to be a judge of one af the 
Indian High Courts, ‘aid down that a Hindu 
was one to whom tne Indian Courts would 
apply the Hindu Jaw The learned lawyer, 
however, Ae 2h that there are Mahomedan 
castes which follow the Hindu law in regard to 
the inheritance of aud succession to property. 


And yet, though Hinduism refuses to conform 
to almost ev one of the ideas which we 
usually associate with the term “religion,” 
it is impossible to deny that it occupies a unique 
and highly important place amongst the reli- 
gious systems of the world. The reason why 
it doea not fit lato our definition of religion 
is that it a tundamentaty 
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thought. In other races the line of evolution 
was from polytheism to monotheism, but in 
India it was from polythesm to the higher 
pantheism. Contrasting the development of 
the Judaic idea of God with that of the Hindus, 
Dr Harold Haffding observes “ With the 
Hindus thcre was no God who claimed sole 
sway; thy went back to the power which 
makes all gods what they are, to the inner 
aspirations and needs which find vent for 
themselves in prayer and sacinice [ ollowing 
an extr mely remarkable line of thought 
that which drives men fo worship gods was 
itself regarded as the true divine power 
Brahma meant orginally the magical, creative 
word of prayer, but it atterwards came to 
denote the principle of existrnce itself, 80 
that we have a transition trom the ida of 
motion towards to that of its goil from prayci 
to the objcct addrcssed in prayer" The Indian 
philosopher saw the whole univcrse transfused 
and overspread with Deity He perceived how 
evil was boing perpetually transformed to good 
In the cosmic process spreading out before the 
poet and the philosopher, endless and timeless, 
to whom the evi) and the good seemcd but 
different stages in & great common proctss of 
which the secret was known only to the Supreme 
Being No Luropean writer has caught the 
innermost essence of the Hindu philosopher s 
idea of the Supreme, so faithfully, and expressed 
it 80 felicitously a» Sir Ldwin Arnold in mn 
“Light of Asia”. 


Before beginning, and without an end, 
As space eternal and as surcty sure, 


Is fixed a Power divine which moves to, 


good, 
Only its laws endure. 
It 18 not mared nor stayed m any use, 


All hiketh it , the sweet white miik it brings | 
To mothers’ breasts, it brings the white! 


drops too, 


Wherewith the young snake stings. 

It siayeth and it saveth, nowise moved 

Except unto the working out of doom; 

Its a are Love and Life, Death an} 
ain 


Lhe shuttles of its loom. 

It maketh and unmaketh mending all; 

What it Le wrought i» betttr than had 
een; 


Slow grows the splendid pattern that it 
plans 


Its wistful hands between. 
The ethical values of Hinduism are not different 
from those of other great regions Like them 
it attaches little importance to the qualitics 
which make for wordly success, and most Im- 

nee to self-sacrifice, humility and kindl- 
ness to all. Only its methods differ. On the 
whole, however, the Hindu socio religious 
echeme, owing to its tendency to make the 
wdividual human being a passive instrument, 
in the hands of a Higher Power instead of an 
active co-operator with it, has favoured stabi- 
lity at the expense of progress. 


Hindu sects—Hindwsm is made up of 
ag ea and cults. It is usual to speak 
of Hinduism as it was before Boddhism, as a 
singie creed, but this is because the lterature 
foat has come down to us is the literature of 
fe sect that came to supersede all others, 
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But even in it, we can, by reading between 
the lines, discover the existence of rival sects. 
Even the Vedas themselves are the literature 
probably of one of several sects which happened 
to be gifted with a talent for letters, The 
rapid multiplication of secta, however, was 
undoubtedly encouraged by the mmtroduction 
of idol worship in imitation of the practice 
of decadent Buddhism, Hindu religious 
philosophers recogoised three ways of salvation, 
namely, the way of knowledge, the way of 
faith and the way of service [very sect of 
Hinduism recognises the value of all these 
three ways, but it differs as to tho relative 
importance to be attached to cach. The sect 
of the great philosopher, Sankaracharya, who 
maintained that the Supreme Being was the 
only Reality and that all the phonomena!l uni- 
verse was Maya or illusion, and that salva- 
tion came from the realisation of this fact, 
did not discard faith and service altogether, 
but only gave these a subordinate position 
in his scheme of religion. Ramanuja, Madhva 
aud Vallabhacharya who followed him and, 
_1n more or [css degrec, refuted his doctrine 
of the non-realty of the phenomenal univers*, 
laid more stress on faith and service than on 
knowledge, but they did not discard the pith 
of knowledge altogether I[t should be men- 
tioned here that 1t has been the great muefoi- 
tune of Hinduism that the path of service has 
come to mean the path not of altruistic service 
to mankind but the path of service conceived 
in @ ceremonial sense to priests, religious recluses 
_and mendicants and to idols. It is the great 
aim of the modern religious reform movements 
such as the Arya Sama) and the Brahma Samaj 
to rescue the path of scrvice from this spurious 
interpretation and to make altiwstic social 
service an integral part of religion. The ques- 
tion of sect, however, does not play a very 
important part m Hindusm Lxcept in 
| Southern and to a much smaller extent, in 
Western India, the great mass of the Hindus 
lare not sectanes In Southern India, the 
Vaishnavas and Madhvas will, on no account, 
| worship Shiva or visit a temple dedicated to 
him. The Lingayaths are a Shiva sect found 
in the Karnatak districte of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies, and in Mysore, and they 
have an invincible repugnance to the worship 
of Vishnu. But these are exceptional instances. 
| But so far as the bulk of the Hindus are con- 
cerned, they resort to the nearest shrine whether 
it be dedicated to Shiva or Vishnu. The 
attitude of Hinduism to other religions is that 
they are each of them the most suitable path 
to salvation for the people who are born in 
them—that they are all several roads which 
lead to Heaven. For this reason Hinduism 
has never been a proselytising religion. This 
has proved a disadvantage to it face to face 
with such religions as Mahomoedanism and 
Christianity which not only admit converts, 
but are actively ongaged im seeking them. The 
proportion of Hindus to the total population 
has steadily diminished during the last forty 
years, partly owing to conversions to other 
religions ticularly from amongst the lower 
classes. versions from among members 
of the higher and lterate classes have practi- 
cally ceased. 

Hinduism.—The Hindos aember 217,586,892 
or 68°4 per cent of the tote) population of 
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Non-Indian Religions. 


India Buddhists and Juns together number 
11,969,635  Lhus 229,596,527 or about 73 per 
cent of thc Indian people dc pend for their spuri- 
tual sustenance on Hinduism and its offshoots 


The Buddhist population is mostly Burmese, 
Buddhism having ceased a thousand 5 ears ago to 
count as a Jeading rcligion in the land of its birth 
Several reasons are usually givcn to account fo1 
the hostility of Hinduism to Buddhism such as 
that Buddha denixd the authority of the Velas 
and the existence of God and of the human soul 
Jainism did all this, and yet Jains to day occupy 
& Tecogniscd position in che Hindu social system 
The real reason for the Hindu hostility to Bud 
dhism was that it influenced and was in its turn 
iuflucnoced by in the later years of its prevalence 
in India, the alicn Mongolian consciousness 
Hinduism his always been extremely tolerant 
of indigcnuus heresics, but it 1s jcalous of outside 
influence Indian Buddhism, too had become 
extremely corrupt and superstitious long b fore 
Hinduism re cstablished itself as the religion 
pre emine it'y of the Indian people 


Other Indigenous Relhgions —Duddhim 
and Jaimem were origimally only sects of 
Hinduism J unism evcn now 18 not 80 shirply 
divided fron: the latter rchgion as Buddhism 
is Jains are cverywhcre a recognised scction 
of Hindu Society, and in some parts of the 
country there has becn an iner asing tende icy 
on their part to return thcmscives at the 
Census as Hindus [he outstanding tcature 
of Jainism isthe extieme sanctity in which JJ 
forms of hfe are held ‘he Jains are generally 
bankers and triders ILhur number at the 
last, Ccusus was 1 248,182, the apparent 
decline bung due to the tendency noted above 
for Jains to return themaivcs as Hindus 
Buddhism 1s professed but by few pcrsons in 
India ‘The buddhist population of the Indin 
Lmpne is mainly Burmese ILher numbcr 1s 
10,721,493 The founders of Buddhism and 
Jainism are belicved to have bccn contempo 
laries, Whose da‘e is asizned somewhere in the 
6th Century bC Sikhism which 1s the next 
important indizcnous relijivn, had its origin 
many centuries later. ‘Lhe founder: of Sikhism, 
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Gura Nanak, flourished in the Jatter half of the 
loth Century of the Christian era Nanak’s 
teaching amounted to nothing more than pure 
Thi m He taught that there is only one 
true God, he condemnacd idolatry, prociwmed 
the futiity of pilgrimages and rites and cere- 
mons, and declard that the path to palvation 
hes through good deed» combined with devotion 
to the Supreme Lemg We preached the 
brotherhood of men Sikhism continued to 
uxst a8 a pacific cult till about the end of the 
seventecnth century, when the persccutions 
of Aurangz¢b hid the effcct of converting it 
wto a militant erced ‘This momentous change 
was accomplished under the direction of Guru 
Govind, the tenth and last of the Gurus “I 
shall send a sparrow,” he once esclumed and 
‘Jo! the unperial falions will fly befnre it’ 
On hus death-bed, he exhorted his tollowers to 
regard the Granth, the sxered book of the 
bikhs, as their Guru to look upon it as the 
person of the hving Guru After his death, 
Sikhism passed through a p riod of deepest 
gloom, but it soon recovered and in 1708 the 
Sikhs entered Lahore im triumph The teach- 
ings of Guru Nanak hive proloundly affected 
Hindu thought and lite m the Punjab, though 
the numbrr of persons prof ssing the sikh 
region 13 Only 3014,466 according to the 1911 
Census This represents an increase of over 
10 per c nt since 1901 ‘Iwo other rclizious 
movements, offshoots of Hinduism remain to 
be mentioned, namely, the Prahmo Samy and 
the Arya Samay Both of them are less than 
one hundred yeirs old Lhe founder of the 
tormer wis Kaja Ram Mohan Roy, and of the 
fatter Swami Dayanand Saraagwati he 
Irvuimo Samaj does not believe m an infallible 
scripture, while the Arya Sam.) accepts the 
\cdas as Divinely revealed both the move- 
ments are opposed to idolatry and favour social 
retorm The Brahmo movement, appealing 
as it dos to the cultured intellect, his not 
becn making as much progress as the Arya- 
Samay lhe number of persons professing 
each ot these creeds is 5504 and 243 440 respec- 
lively The stronghold of the Arya Samaj 18 
the Punjab, that of the Brahmo Samaj, Bengal. 


Non Indian Religions. 


Mahomedanism —0. aca Indian religions, 
that 18, vt religions which had ther orngin 
outside India the religion which has the largest 
number of followers in this country 19 Mxho 
medanism One hundred years betore the Mus 
Sulmansa oblaincd a toothold m Sind by mght 
of conquest, they were settled im Cochin as 
traders and mussionaries Lhe author of 
Cochin Tribes and Castes refers to a tradition 
that in the 7th Cc ntury, a Mahomed in merchant 
named Malak Weaina, accompanied by some 
priests, bad settld in or new Mangalore 
She hollam era of Vajabar dates, according te 
1 Opular tradition, from the departure ot Cheru- 
man Perumal the last of the Perumal Kinz, to 
Arabii, on is conversion to islam = =6‘1he date 
of the commencement of the era 13 the 2vth 
August $22 AD kor about twelve Centurics, 
Islam hag existed in India side by side with 

ulam. eriod it has been 
greatly influenced by u ideas and institu- 
fons, Moreover, the Indian converts to 
Mahomedanum have toa large extent retained 
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the customs ani bilifs of Hinluism ‘Tho 
wuter of the article on rchgions of India in 
the new edition of the Imperial Gazetteer 
observes of Islam tin India ‘ If it has gained 
gomt converts trom Hinduism if bas borrowed 
from it many ot those practices which distin- 
guish it trom the o1zinal faith of Arabha By 
dcgrees the fervid enthusiasm of the early raiders 
was softened down, the two religions learned 
to live side by side, and if the Uahomcdan of 
the later days could never conceal hrs contempt 
tor the faith of his ‘pagan’ neighbours, he 
came to understand that it could not be destroy- 
td by persecution Jrom the Hindus Islam 
duivcd much of 1t3 demonology, the belief in 
witcheraft, and the veneration of departed 
Pirs or saints ‘The village Musulman of the 
prescnt day employs the Hindu astrologer to 
tix a lucky day fur a mariage, or will pray 
to the village god to grant a son to his wife 
lhis is the more natural, because coaveralor 
to Islam, whenever it does occur, is 

from the lower castes.” Mahomedanism 
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vO main and several munor sects The major 
‘eta are the Sluah and the Sunni. The great 
‘ajority of Indian Mussulmans are of the 
tter sect The Punjab and Sind in the North- 
Test and East Bengal in the North-Last arc 
10 strongholds of Islam im India The Mus 
Uman population of India, according to thc 
ensus of 1911, 18 66,647,299 Of this number 
) less than 24 millions are m Bengal, about 
¥ millions in the Punjab, and about 5 millions 

the United Provinces Amongst Native 
ates, Kashmere has the largest Mussulman 
ypulation, about 24 mullions 


Christianity —Indian Chnistianity ha» an 
ren longcr history than Indian Mahomedanism 
ccording to the tradition prevailing amon,t 
e Syrian Christians in Malabar, the intro 
iction of Christianity and the cstabliehmcnt 
the Original Church in Malabar in the ycar 
AD are ascribed to the Apostlic St ‘Lhomas, 
10 Janded at Cranganore or Musiris, converted 
po Brahmins and othirs, ordamed two 
esbyters, and also founded scien churches, 
¢im Travancore and Cochin, and the sc .enth 
South Malabar (Cochin Castts and Iribes, 
1 It Chapter \VI, p 435) ‘he history of 
ymman Catholicism in India dates from the 
ginning of the sixtccnth Century ‘The first 
otestant mission was cstablishcd two ccu 
nes later by the Lutherans who started 
ar work in ‘ranquebar in South India und 
inish protection The Christian population, 
cording to the last Census, numbers 3,876,203 
arly 23 mullions arc inhabitants of the Madras 
G8] ety. and the Native States connected 
thit. Bihar and Bombay bave cach ov 
,2;000 Christians. 


Zoroastriamsm —This religion was brought 
brought bach to India in 717 AD by Parss 
o, flecing from persecution at the hands of 
* Mussulman conquerors of their native land 
ived at the little port of Sanjan, sixty mulcs 
‘th of Bombay m that year According to 
Indian antiquanan scholar, the late Rajen- 
wal Mitra, the ancestors of the Hindus and 
| TRIB dwelt together im the Punjab, when a 
gious schism led to the latter retracing their 
93 to Persia. ‘This theory derives probability 
n the names of the bencficcnt and male fic 
ties referred to in the Hindu and Paisi 
red books: “ What is most atmking in the 
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relations of the two faiths, 1s,”’ wiites Mr. Clooke 
mn his article on the Rehgions of India in the 
Imperial Gazetteer “that in the Avesta the 
evil spirits are known as Dacva (modern Persian 
Div), a term which the Indo-Aryans applied, 
in the form Deva, to the spirits of light By 
& similar inversion, Asura, the name of the 
gods in the Rig Veda, suffered degradation 
and at a latter date was applied to evil splits; 
but 1n Iran, Ahura was consistently apphed 
m the higher sense to the deity, especially as 
Ahura Mazda, the wise, to the Supreme God” 
The Parsis have two sects The principal 
difterence between them appears to be thit the 
holy days of the one precede those of the other 
by about a month Yhe number of Parsis, 
according to the last Census, is 100,096 The 
majority of the Parsis hve in Bombiy 
Jews.—TIhe Beni-Isracl at Kolaba, in 
Bombay, and the Jews at Cochim are desccn- 
dants of ancient Colonies. The Kolaba Colony 
dates back to the «1th century and the Cochin 
colony to the second cntury AD Both 


| Jewish colonies recognize a white and black 


section, the latter bcuing those who have more 
completcly coalesced with the native popu- 
lation ‘lhe Jews numbered 20,980 at the 
Census of 1911 

Animmuists —Since the Ccnsus of 1891, 
an attempt has bocn made to cnumerate the 
“Animists” separately fiom the Hindus. 
10,295 168 persons arc classed as Animists, 
according to the last Census The difference 
between Ammism and Authropomorphism has 
becn statcd by Profissor Westcrmaik, to be 
that, whil the animist worships inanimate 
objects as gods, Anthropomorphism consists 
in the worship of such objects as representatives 
and reflection of the Deity As a subtle dis- 
tinction of this hind 18s not within the grasp 
of the average enumerator, the category of 
Animusts 10 the Census Schedules 1s largely 
conjcctural Mr Crooke im the IJinpenal 
Gazetteer observes “Such a classification is of 
no practical value, simply because it ignores 
the fact that the fundamental religion of the 
majority of the people—Hindu, Buddhist, 
or even Mussulman 13 mainly Animistic The 
peasant may nommally worship the greater 
gods, but where trouble comes in the shape 
of disease, drought, or famine, it 1s from the 
older gods that he seeks relief,” 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Intfformity of Indian Soeial Life— 
y India ss a land of many religions and 
2 each religious community has, as a 
1, ved apart from the othcr communities 
centuries, still there 1s a considerable unl- 
fet d in the arrangements and institutions 
, their social hfe. ‘The social system of tho 
pou is the type to which all other com- 
ritiea domicilcd in the country have hitherto 

j led to conform. To a large extent, this 
ormity of social arrangements 18 clearly 
{ to the fact that, amongst the Mahomedans 
' Indian Christians, for instance, the con- 
& from Hinduism continued to retain ther 

{ udeas in regard to social condnet To a 
Der extent, the motive which influenced 
42 to conform to Hindu social idcal has 
1 the conventense ther caused in busi- 
interooume with their U scighbours, 


should, however, 
in recent years, as the result of a growing 
communal consciousness, ecflorte bave been 


Thus, we find, there is scarcely any community 
in Tudia which has not been more or leas infected 
by the caste spirrt ‘he Jews, the Parsis, 
the Christians, and even the Mahomedans 
have been influcnced by it Other Hindu 
social institutions and customs which have 
exerted a similar influence are the joint family 
system, the custom of child marmnages, and of 
enforced widowhood and the fccling that con- 
tact with persons engaged if certain occupas 
tions is polluting. In view of this general 
similarity of the social institutrons of the several 
Indian communities, a description of the Hindu 
social system which is the oe dpeckd 
of them all, will give a general idea of the social 
life of the Indian ation as a whole, It 
mentioned here that, 


Social Instttutsons. 


made by many of the Indian communities 
to discard whatever is in disaccord with the 
orginal simplicity of their respective faiths 
But this movenient has as vet touched no 
more tlian the highly educated fiinge and cvcn 
among the litter there are thoughtiul mer who 
distrust revivals” as substitutcs for reform 


Caste —The most conspicuous social ins 
titution of India 13 caste Caste is bascd 
on birth The effect of caste 19 to divide society 
into & number of vertical g ttions §=and not as 
in modern counties iwto horizontal scc tions 
The economic and cultiral difftrences among 
the membeis of cach caste are great Ihe 
millionaire and the pauper the scholar and the 
Whterate of one caste form asoual unit Ihe 
rich mu of one caste Must seth a husbind for 
ins daughter amon’ the = 1001 of lus caste 1f he 
cannot find one of 1 colrcsponling positien 
mhfe Hecan on no account think of marrying 
her to & young man of another caste, thou.h 
as reziris cultu: and social position he may 
be anof desma) sgiatch Lhus each caste 
is Within its: f a democracy mn which the poor 
and the lowly hav always the upper hand 
over the rich aul the highylaced In this 
way, the ststem of c1ste has in the pct served 
as a substitute for State relicf of the poor by 
moins of special laws and institutions ‘lo 
some extent this the c ge cven now but the 
economic pressure of these davs and the im 
fluence of Western education arm procoundly 
modifying the conc ption of caste Lhe growth 
of the I'nghsh educit d cliss on the one hind 
and of the modera indu tual and commercial 
class of Indians on the other with common 
aspnations and intc: sts 1s a facto: calculated 
ta undcrmine thc impo tance of caste Al 
though for puicly social purpos 5 it will = no 
doubt linger for n anv yetrs longer it 1s bound 
wutimitc:y to collapse b fore the imntcllectual 


and cconomic influcnces Which are moulding 


modcrn India Ihe quistion how caste org 
nated has been discussed by scveral lcained 
Onentalists but the latest and most author 
tative opinion Ib that its msc and growth were 
due 10 several causes, the principal of them 
being ditfcrences of race and occupation ‘The 
four original castis or the indus have multi 
pee to nearly two thousand, owing to the 
ssiparous tendcncecs ot Hindu social life 
Some large castes consist of many thousands 
of familis winle othcr notikly in Gujarat 
comprise scarcely a hundred houses Among 
Indian Mahomedans thcre are several com 
munities which arc vutuatiy castes though 
they are not so rigidly closed as Hindu castes 
Indian Christian converts, in some parts of the 
country, insist on maimtaming the distinctions 
of their original castes and in a recent cise, 
one caste of Indian Christians contested 
a Court of Law arulng of their Bishop dis 
allowing the eaclusis use of a part of their 
church to members of thit cast The Parsi 
are practically a cgste in themselves ‘he 
observations regaiding Caste apply more or 
less to the institution of the joint family 
which re Illy the former is an extenuon This 
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to which reference 13 made in_ the forego 
par graph, had its origin in efforts made by tl 
(covernment of India with the co-operatios 
ind support of enlightened Hindus in th 
curly part of the last century to put down th 
tractice of sats that 1s, burning the widor 
uong with her dead husband This crul 
practice which prevailed particularly amon 
the high caste Hindusin Bengal, was eventuiti 
suppressed by Icg: lation But the discussor, 
which ensued in conn ction with safz questid. 
led to the exposure of the hard lot of Bynd' 
widows as a class Remarriage was prohibite: 
and as child marriages were cominon severa 
young girls were condemned to lead a life a 
celibacy on the death of their husbands Thi 
id to immoralitv, and infanticide by youn; 
widows, who were anx10us to hide their shame 
was not inficquent Ied by the Pandit Ishwa 
Chandra Vidyasagara a very lJearncd Sanskr. 
scholar a movement Legan which had for it 
object the removal of the ban onthe remarniag 
of Hiniu widows The Pandit was able t 
prove from the Hindu religious books that th 
remarnage of widows had the sanction 6 
antiywity But it was mecessary in order t 
¢ tablish the validity of the remarriage of Hind 
wdows beyond doubt, to have a law passe 
by the Tegidative Council of the Governol 
Gencral of Indit The Pandit and his followe 
memorialised Governinent There was stron 
opposition from the orthodox masses but th 
Government of the day were convinced tha 
Justice was on the side of the reformers, an 
the Hindu Widow Remarriage Act was passe 
lhe controversy on the question of the re 
mariage of widows led to other consequence 
It was felt that the age at which girls wer 
married was absurdly low and that chil 
marriages were at the root of many social evil 
It was also realised that the general illiterac 
of Indian women was the greatest obstac 
in the way of reforming soci! customs, an 
that education of women should be the fir 
plank in the social reform platform Th 
carliest social reformers in India were th 
Brihmo Samajists who discarded  idolatr 
and caste Other reformers since then hay 
cnodeavoured to propagate ideas of social refon 
entirely on & secular basis fhe Indian Ni 
tional Social Conference 13 their prnerpi 
organisation, afid it 18 supported by Provir 
cial and District Conferences and Association 
Social 1eform ideis have made considerab 
headway during the last twenty five year 
Widow marriages aie of weehly occurrenc 
in some provinces The restrictions of cast 
as to mter dining and sea-voyage have los 
much of their force The age atwhich gir 
are married 18 steadily if slowly msimg Th 
education of girls 1s making rapid progres 
An increising number of them go to his 
Schools and Colleges every year But th 
most significant testimony to the spread ¢ 
social reform ideas in the country is th 
remarkable dimimution inthe volume and welgt 
of the opposition to them The number 


journals devoted to the social reform cau 


institution 1s rapidly breaking-up though the, 1s increasing, and some of the newspape 
rigidity ot the Hindu law of succcssion operates | which had made themselves couspicuous | 


wholly in its favour 


The Social Referm Movement —The 
BOu) reform movement among the Hindus 


their virulent opposition to soolai reform twent 
years ago, now recognise ita ufllity and iz 
portance, 
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SEX. 


In India as a whole the proportion of females 
thousand males rose steadily from 954in 
£381 to 963 in 1901. It has now fallen agiin to 
exactly the same figure as in 1881 The 
important aspect of these figures is the great 
contrast they show between India and Lurope, 
where the number of females per thousand 
males varies from 1093 1n Portuzal, and 1,068 
in England and Wales, to 1013 1n Belgium, 
and 1,003 in Ireland In drawing attention to 
this disparity the Cluicf Ccnsus Othcer argued 
that the relatively high mortahty amonget 
females was sufiicient to account for the 
difference stated Then in summarising the 
causes of this relatively higher mortality he 
said. “ In Europe, boys and girls are equally 
well cared for Consequently, as boys are con- 
stitutionally more delicate than girls, by the 
timc adolescence 1s reached, a higher death rate 
has already obliter ited the excess of males and 
produced & numeral eqiility between the tuo 
seies Later on in hfe, the mortility amongst 
males remains relatively high, owing to the risks 
to which they are exposed 1n their daily a\oca- 
tions , hard work, exposure in all weathers and 
accidents of various kinds combine to make their 
me in duration of life Jess than that of women,who 
are for the most part engaged in domestic duties 
or occupations of a lighter nature. Hence the 
roportion of females steadily rises In India, 
the conditions are altogether different. Sons 
are earnestly longed for, while daughters are not 
wanted, This feeling cxists everywhere, but it 


varies greatly in intensity. It is strongest 
amongst communities such as the higher Rasput 
clans, where large sums have to be paid to obtain 
& husband of suitable status and the cost of the 
marriage ceremony 19 excessive and those hke 
the Pathans who despise wo nen and hold in de- 
rision the father of daughters. Sometimes the 
frejudice against daughters i* so strong that 
abortion 1¢ resorted to when the midwife predicts 
the birth of a girl. Formerly female inf nts were 
frequently killed as soon as they were born and 
even now they are very commonly neglected to 
& greater or less extent. The advantage which 
nature gives to girisis thus neutralised by the 
treatment accorded to them by thr parents. 
To make matters worse they are given in mar- 
riage at a very early age, and cohabitation 
begins long before they are physically fit for 18 
‘Io the evils of early cnild bearing must be added 
unsillful midwifery, and the combined result 
3 an excessive mortality amongst young 
mothers In India almost every woman has to 
face these dongcrs Ja-tly, amongst the lower 
classes, who form the bulk of the population, 
the womcn often have to work as hard as, and 
sometimes hard‘r than, the men, and they are 
thu» [ess favourably situated in respect of their 
occupations than their asterain Durope ” It ts 
but fair to say that this conclusion has been 
challenged by many Indian writers, who attrz- 
bite far greater importance than the Chef 
Census Officer to the omission of females at 
the enumeration. 


MARRIAGE. 


Although r.cognised in some backward parts, 
olyandry is pow rarein India With o1thodox 
ndus marriage 18 a religious sacrament which 
cannot be revoked The Mahomedans allow a 
man to divorce hi» wife without any spect ul rea- 
gon, but he then becomes hable to pay her dowcr 
The permission is seldom acted upon. The 
Buddhists of Burma regard marriage mercly as 
a civil contract, and cither side can annul It 
The Hindu law places no restriction on the num- 
ber of wives @ man may have, but most castes 
object to thar members having more than one 
wife, execpt for special reascns. A Mahomedan 
may have four wives, but he also in practice 1s 
generally mouogamcus 


Marriage Statistics.—In the population of 
ages and reliwions, about half the males and one- 
third of the femates are unmarned ; 46 per cent 
of the males and 48 of the females are married, 
and § and 17 per cent respectively are widowed 
A reference to the age statistics shows that thc 
great majority of the unmarmed of both scxcs 
are very young children ttee-quarters of the 
bachelors biing under 15 years of age, while a 
somewhat larger proportion of the spinsters are 
under 10; only one bachelor in 24 is over 30, and 
only one spinster in 1418 over 15, At the higher 
ages practically no one is leit unmarried, except 
a suffering from some infirmity or dis- 

gurcment, beggars, prostitutes, concubines, reli- 

Gus devotces and mendicants and a few memr 

of certain hypergamous prs who have 
been unable to effect alliances of the kind which 
alone are permitted to them by the rules of thcir 
—————"— 1b ia the persons of the above 


classes who contnbute the 4 per cent. of the 
males over 40,and the1 percent of the females 
over 30 who are not, and never have been, 
married 

Marriage Universal.—This universality of 
mnarriage constitutes one of the most stnking diff- 
erences between the social practices of India and 
those of Western Europ. It has often becn ex- 
plained on the ground that, with the Hindus, 
marriage is a religious necessity. Every man 
must marry in order to beget a son who will per- 
form his funeral ntes and rescue his soul from hell. 
In the case of a girl 1613 incumbent on the parents 
to give her in marriage before she re.ches the age 
of puberty failure to do so 18 punshed wth 
social ostracism in this world and hell fire in the 
next. But it is not only with the Hindus that 
marriage 18 practically universal, it 1s almost 
equally so with the Mahomedans, Animists and 
Buddhists. 


Early Marriage.—Another striking feature 
of the Indian statistics as compared with those of 
Western Europe is the early age at which 
marriage takes place. According to M. Sund- 
barg’s table showing the avcrage distribution by 
age and civil condition of the people of Western 
arope according to me censuses taken about 
the year 1880, of the pdpulation below the age of 
20, only one male in 2,147 1s married and one 
femate in 142 In India, on the other hand, 10 
per cent. of the male, and 27 per cent of the 
emale, population below that age ar married, 
The number of males helow the age of 5 who are 
married is small, butof those aged 5 to 10, 4 


per cent, are married, gud of those aged 10 te 
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lo, 13 percent At ‘15-20 the pr fon tises 
to 32 and 20 30 to69 percent Of the females 
under 5 one in 72 ts married, of those between 
5 and 10 one in ten between 10 and 15, more 
than two in five, and between 15 and 20, four in 
five Inthe whole of Jn lia there are 24 million 
wives under 10 and 9 million under 1o vears of 
age Ihe Ffindu law books inculcate marnage at 
a very early age while many of the abonyginal 
tribes do not give their girle in wedlock until after 
they have attaine] puberty 


Widowhood —It is only wht1 we come to 
&® consideration of tie widowed that we fin] 
& state of things pecuharly Indian ani 
one that scms to be dauivd from th 
prescriptions of the Lfindu law givers Th 
proportion of widovers (0 per cent of the total 
male popu ition) does not differ greatly from 
that tn other countrics but that ot the widow 
ig extraordina ily lar.c bing no Iess than 17 
per cnt of the total number of femaics against 
only 9 perccnt im Western Lurope When w 
con ider their distribution by age the differunc 
becomcs more stil! striking for while in 
western }urope only 7 per ecnt of the widow 
are Ics3 th n 40 years old in In ha 28 por cent 
are below this age and 1 3 per cent (the actual 
numb rexeceds a third of a milion) are under 
I> an i2c at which in Turope no one is even 
marricd 


Th large number of widows in India 18 duc 
piutly tothe euly age at which gils are given in 
marria? 1nd partly to the di parity winch oitcn 
exists between the ages of husban] wi wite but 
most of ull to the prejudice against the re marn 
age Of widows Wainy casts esneciilly the 
higher ones forbid it altogether imi even where 
1t13 not wbsol itely prohibite1 it1s oft n unyonu 
lar = Althon,h widow mari age 13 per nitfcl by 
th ir t hyion ani the Prophet himsclt marncd 
a widow tie Vahomedans of Inlia share the 
prey tdicc fo some ext nt How the re naniiz 
of wilos s fir t evmc to be object d to 16 win 
possil! to say but t scems highly prolabl 
that the interdiction oneimatei ano 2st th 
Aryan Hinilus tiat it was confined at first tc 
the higher castes and that it has spread from 
them downwards 


Infant Marriage —It is difficult to draw 
from the statistics any definite conclusion as to 
whether infant maritige 18 becoming more or !css 
common but so far 1s they go they poimt to a 
slight diminution ofthe practice Ihe figurcs 
for 1901 were a! crmal owing to the famines of 
1897 and 1900 aniitis safer to take the year 
1891 as the basis of comparison There are now 
18 Hindu girls per mille who are married at the 
age of ‘05’ as compared with only 16 at that 
time, but at the age ‘ » 10 the proportion has 
fallen from 146 to 132, and at‘ 1010’ from 
542 to 488 Amongst Viahomedans the propor 
tion at the first mentioned age period has fallen 
from 7 to 5 at the second from 83 to 60 and at 
the third from 474 to 3@8 
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The practice has bcer denounced by many 
social reformers since Mr Malabari opened the 
campaign a quarter of a centnry ago and the 
Social Conference which holds 1t3 mectin,s an- 
nually in connection with the National Congress 
has made the abolition of child marnage one af 
the Ieailng plinksinits platform It1i3 as we 
have seen, strongly discouraged by the Prahmos 
in Bengal ani the Aryasin NorthernIn‘ia The 
more enlightened membe s of the highcr castes 
who do not allow widows to re marry are begin 
ning to reahse bow wrong it is to expose their 
laughters to the mak of hf lonz widowhool and 
a feeling against infant marriage is thus springing 
up amon, t tiem 

Tn two Nat ve States action has be n_ taken 
Ir Vysore an Act has be n passed fo bidding the 
mauriaz( of girls under eight altogether 
ind that of girls un'er fontteen with men over 
ifty y arsofage ‘Lheobj ctofthelatt r pro 
vision ts to prevent those unequal marriiges of 
clitrly widowers with very young girls wich are 
poniany beheved to be so disastrous to the 
health of the latter and whichin any case must 
resuit in a large proportion of them levling a 
long life of enforced widowhood ‘The Gackwar 
of Paroda the pioneer of so mucn advanced 
lem lation, has gone furthir He passed for 
his State in 1904 1n the face of a good deal of 
popular oppovition an = Infant Mormyze Pre- 
vention Act whith fo tids alsolutcdy the 
marriage of all guls below the age of nine and 
ulows tt at of giris below the age of twelve and 
of boys below the age of sixteen only 1f the par- 
ents first obtain the cons nt of a tribunal con- 
sksting of the local Sub Juige and three assessors 
of the petitioner se ste Conscntis not supposed 
to be given except on specsal grounds which are 

pecifiel ru the Act 

Widow re marriage —The prohibition of 
widow marriage 18 % badge of r sy ectatility 
Castes io not allow 16 rank Iu,her on that 
1c Ount in social ¢ timation = ihcre 13 a strong 
tnd ncy amongst the lower Hiniu castes to 
nrwh bit or at leit to discowm tenance the 
marmiege of widows At the oth r ond of the 
sociil structure ther 18% movctuent 11 the oppo 
ite dircetion “Many soca! reformers have 
in ighed aginst the condem: tion of tirgn 
vilousto perp tual widowhood and have point- 
«1 out tiit the custom ts a mod rn ini0vation 
vhich was unknown in Vedic times In many 
provinces re cotly there hive been cases 10 which 
such wilows have been given in marnive 4 
>e ] tine not only amoncst Brahmos and 
Ary. who natura ly lead the way buat alo 
amongst orthodox Hindus 4 number of such 
marriiges have taken place amongst the Bhatias 
of the Bombiy Presidency Its said that in 
the United Provinces considciably more than a 
hundred widows have becn re marned in the 
last ten years The actual results no doubt aro 
small so far but the first step has been taken 
and the most violent of the opposition hag 
perhaps been overcome 


EDUCATION. 


The gencral education policy of the Govern- 
ment of Indi%, and its results, are discussed in a 
special article on Education(g ») But we may 
conveniently here indicate some of the education 
tenaencies revealed in the census returns. Of 
the total population of India, only 59 persons 


per mille are literate in the sense of being able to 
write a lettcr to a friend snd to read his reply 
Ihe number who can decipher the pages of a 
printed book with more or leas difficulty is no 
doubt much larger. Throughout India there are 
wany Hindus who though unable to write can 
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drone out at least the more familiar prts of the 
Mahabharata or Ramayana to their ncighbouts, 
who fcel that it 15 meritorious to hsten to the 
recital of the sacred texts, even though they, and 
possibly the reader also may not always fully 
understand the meaning ‘imilaily there arc 
many Mahomedans especially in Northern India 
who can read the Koran though they cannot 
write a word Of this minor form of literacy 
the census takes no count ‘Lhe number of per 
gons who ore literate in the sense in which the 
term was used at the prescnt census 18 divided 
very unequally between the two sexes, of the 
tota] male population, 106 per mille are able to 
read and white, and of the female only 10 In 
other words there is only one ht«rate female to 
every eleven males If we Icave out of account 
children under 15 years of age the number of 
hterate mates per mulle 1s 149, and that of 
literate females 13 


Education by Provinces —Thanksto the 
free instruction imparted in the monaste1ic® and 
the absence of the pardah system which hampcrs 
the education of femalcs in other parts of India 
Burma easily holds the first place in respect of 
literacy In the whole population 222 persons per 
mille arc hterate and the proportion mses to 314 
amongst persons over 1» years ofagi Incverv 
thousand persons of each sex 376 malcs and 61 
females are able to read and wnite Of the other 
main British provinces, Bengal and Madras come 
next with 77 and 7o literate persons per mille 
respectively Bombay follows closely on their 
heels ‘Then after a long interval come Assam 
Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab At the bot 
tom of the list are the Umted Provinces and the 
Central Provinces and Berar, with 34 and 33 
hterate persons per mulle respectively Duffer 
ences similar to those noticed above somctimes 
have thelr counterpart within provincial bounda 
ries Thusin Bihar and Orissa the Orissa natu 
tal division has 64 Hterate persons per mille 
and the Chota Nagpur platean only 28 In the 
Central Previnces and Berar, the proportion 
ranges from only 6 pcr mulle in the Chota 
Nagpur States to 64 in the Nerbudda Valicy 


Native States —Cducation is more wid ly 
diffused in Bntish provinces than in the Native 
States, which, taken as a whole, have only 79 
males and 8 females per mille who are litcrate, 
as compared with 113 and 111n British territory 
The three Native States of Cochin, Travancore 
and Baroda, however take rank above all 
British provinces except Burna, while in 
respect of female education Cochin divides with 
Burma the honours of first place The Kashmir 
State where only 21 persons per mille can read 
and wri 
part of India 


By Religien.—Of the different religious 
communities excluding the Brahmos and Aryas 
whose numbers are insignificant, the Parsis 
casiby bear the ony in respect of education Of 
ther total number 711 per mille arc literate, and 
the Mad side risca to 831, 1f persons under 15 
years of age are left out of account Of the males 
nearly four-fifths are literate, and of the icmales 
nearly twothirds Amongst those over 15 
years of age only 8 per cent of the males and 2A 
per cent of the females are unable to read and 
write. The Jains, who are mostly traders, come 
next, but they have only two literate persons 
to every five amongst Pamis, Haift the 


te, is in this respect the most backward | 
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males are able to read and wnte, but only 4 per 
cent. of the females It is noticeable, however, 
that whereas the proportion of literate males 18 
only shghtly greater than it was at the com- 
mencemeit of the decade, that of hterate 
females has doubled The Buddhists follow 
closely on the Jains, with one person in 
four able to read and wnite Here also 
we see the phenomenon of a practi- 
culy unchanged proportion of literate males 
(40 per cent ) coupled with a large increase m 
that of literate females, which 15 now 6 per cent 
compared with 4 per cent 1n 1901 ‘Lhe Christ- 
1ans (22 per cent hitcrate) are almost on a par 
with the Buddhists, but in their case the in- 
eqnalily between the position of the two sexes 
i much smaller, the proportion of literate females 
being nearly half that af mals In order to 
asc(rtain how far the hizh position of Chnstians 
18 duc to t} = inclusicn of ] uroprans and Anvlo- 
Indians the figurcs for Indian Chmstiins have 
been worl ed out sc parately ‘Thc result is some- 
what surprising for althongh the Indian converts 
to Chustianity are rceruitcd mainly fiom the 
aboriginal tribss and the lowest Hindu castes, 
who are almost wholly literate they have in 
proportion to their numl«s three times as 
mains literate persons as the Hindus and more 
th nfour times 18 many sthe Vi homedansg 
Onc Indian Christian in 31x 18 able to read 
and wiite for males the pioportion is one 
in four, and for feiralcs one in ten The 
influence of Christianity on education is stn 
J anglv Wlustratcd by thc figures tor the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, whic the proportion 
of Indian Chmstians who are literate jis 76 
per mille compired with only 5 per mille 
wmongst thir animistic congeners It has to 
be remembered, moreover that many of the 
Indiin Christians had already passed the school- 
going g at the time of their convcrsion, the 
proportion who are able to read and write mus 
be far higher ymongst those who were brought 
up as Christians 


The Sikhs come next in order of ment, with 
onc literate person in every fiftecn, for males 
the ratio is one in ten and for femaks one in 
seventy Here again while the proportion for 
mal*s shows only a slight improvemcnt that for 
females has doubled during the decade ‘The 
Hindus have almost as large a proportion of 
literate mics per mille (101) as the Sikhs, but 
fewer literate females (8) The Mohomedans with 
only 69 and 4 per mille respectively stand at the 
bottom of the list excc.pt for the Ammistic tribes 
of whom only 11 males and 1 femalein a thousand 
of cach sex are able to read and wnte The low 
position of the Mahomedans 1s due largely to 
the fact that they are found chicfly in the north- 
west of India, where all classes are backward in 
respect of education, and In Lastern Bengal 
where they consist mainly of local converts from 
a depressed class In the United Provinces, 
Madras and the Central Provinces and Berar, 
they stand above or on an equality with the 
Hindus and the same isthe case in Bombay 
excluding Sind In Sind the Mahom dan popu- 
Jation is exceptionally Uhterate, but in the rest 
of the Presidency it consists waged of traders, 
and education is much more widely diffused 
am them than amongst Hindus. The 
figures for Hindus again are a general average 
for all castes, high and low It will be seen 
further on that some of the higher Hindu castes 
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are better educated than the Buddhists while 
others are even Icas so than the Animists., 


Increase of Literacy.—The total number of 
literate persons has risen during the decade from 
15.7 to 18.6 millions or by 18 per cent. The 
number of literate males has incrcased by 15 and 
that of literate females by 61 per cent. The 
popocn who are literate per thousand males 

as risen from 98 to 106 and the corresponding 
oe for females from 7 to 10. If persons 
under 15 years of age be excluded,the proportions 
are 138 and 149 for male and 8 and 13 for females 
The great improvement in the proportion of 
literate females is most cncouraging. It is true 
that too much stress should not be laid on this 
when the actual number is still so small, but, on 
the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
rate of increase was equally great in the pre- 
vious decad ,so that it has now been continuous 
for twenty years. The total number of females 
over 15 years of age who can read and write is 
now a million and a quarter compared with less 
than half a million twenty ycars ago. 


Progress.—Before leaving these statistics 
of schools and scholars we may glance briefly at 
the progress which they show 18 being made. 
The total number of scholars in all kinds of edu- 
cational institutions in 1891 was only 3.7 mil- 
ons. In 1901 it had risen to 4.4, and in 1911 
to 6.3 millions. 17.7 per cent. of the population 
of school-going age were at school in 1912 as 


compared with 14.8 fy cent. in 1907. Be- 
tween 1891 and 1911 the number of studenta in 
secondary schools and Arts Colleges has bea 
and the number in primary schools has incr 

by 67 per cent., the proportion ranging from 39 
per cent in Bombay to 204 per cent. in the 
United Provinces. Excluding Madras, where 
a school final examination has recently taken 
the place of the Matriculation, or Entrance 
examination of the University, the number of 
persons passing that examination has risen from 
4,079 in 1891 to 10,5121n 1911. Including Mad- 
rag the number who passed the Intermediate 
examination in Arts or Science has risen during 
the same period from 2,055 to 5,141, and that of 
those who obtained a degree in Arts, Scicnce, 
Medicine or Law from 1,437 to 5,373. The gene- 
ral conclusion appears to be that, while the 
general rate of progress is far greater than would 
appear from a comparison of the census returns 
of 1901 and 1911, it 18 most marked in rc spect 
of secondary education. 


There was a continuous fall, both in the nume 
ber and the proportion of persons afflicted from 
1881 to 1901 ; and this has now been followed by 
a& move in the other direction. Though the pro- 
portion is smaller the pumber ofthe insane and 
the deaf-mutes 1s now about the same as it was 
thirty years ago. The number of lepers and blind 
however is less by about a sixth than it then 
was, 


Infirmities. 
The tota! number of persons suflering from each Infirmity at :ach of the last four censuses is 


shown in the following table :— 


Nunber affiicted 


Infirmity,. 

1911 1901 | 13891 1831 
Insane 81,006 6,205 74,279 81,1%C 
26 23 27 oo 
Neaf-mutes 199,891 153,168 196,861 197,215 
64 52 75 86 
Blind 443,653 854,104 458,868 526,748 
142 121 167 229 
Lepers 109,094 97,340 126,244 134,965 
35 305 46 57 
833.644 670,817 856,252 937,063 
267 229 _ 315 __ 407 


aoe 


Nots.—The figures in heavier type represent the proportion per 100,000 of the population. 


Insanity.—In respect of the prevaicnce of 
insanity, India compares very favourably with 
Kiuropean countrics. According to the latest re- 
turns, the proportion of persons thus afflicted in 
Fingland and Wales is 864 per hundred thousand 
of the population, or fourtecn timcs the propor- 
tionin India. This may be due partly to the fact 
that the English statistics igglude the weak- 
minded as well as those who afe actively insane, 
and to the greater completeness of .the return in 
& country where the majority of the mentally 
afflicted are confined in asylums; but the main 
reason no doubt isto befound in the compara- 
tively tranquil life of the native of India. It 
fs well known that insanity increases with the 
spread of civilisation, owing to the greater 


wear and tear of nerve tissues involved in the 
struggle for existence. 

The total number of insane persons excceds by 
9 per cent. that returned in 1891, but their pro- 
Bole per hundred thousand of the popaiation 
nas fallen from 27 to 26. The decline is fairly 
general, the chicf exceptions being the United 
Provinces,the North-West Frontier Province and 
four Native Statcs in the peninsular area. In 
the United Provinces the number of the insane 

r hundred thougand of the ore has risen 
from 12 to 18. No satisfactory explanation of 
this large increase is forthcoming. 

Deaf-Mutes.—By deaf-mutism is meant the 
congenital want of the sense of hearing which, 1 
the absence of special schools, such As are only 
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just beginning to iy tio in India, necessarily 
prevents the suffercr from learning to talk Clear 
instructions were given to the enumerators to en- 
ter only persons who were congenitally afflicted 
Some few perhaps, may have been included in the 
return who had lost the power of speech or hear- 
ing after birth, but the total number of such mi-- 
takes 1s now vcry 3mall In India as a whole 74 
males and 53 females per hundred thousand are 
dcaf and dumb from birth ‘These proportions 
are much the same 18 those obtainmg in 
ILuropean countnes 


Blindness —Ip India as a whole fourtcen 
persons in every ten thousand of the population 
are blind as compared with tron cight to moc 
in most Durop(an countries and im the United 
States of Amcrica It ls a matter of common 
obsers ation that blindness 1s ordinarily far more 
comion in tropical eountrics than io those with 
a tumperite climate It 1s, Lowcver, [3 
commo: in India then in pirts of lastcn 
Lurope in Russia, for instance, macten 
pcrsons incvery ten thousand are blind 


Lepers —In India as a whole 51 males and 
18 fcmalcs pcr hundred thousand persons of 
cach w xX arelipers Of the diffcrent provinces, 
Assain suffers most then Burms, aid then in 
order Bihar and O1tssa, the Central Provinces 
and Berar, Madras, Bengal, Bombay, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and the North- 
We t Lrontier Province In the two last men- 
ticned provincis there are only 17 male and 8 
fon ale Ic pers per hundred thousand of each 8X 
lie occurrcnce of leprosy 1s very local and its 
as alence varies enormously within provincial 

undarics 


ihc numt cr of lepers hs fallen since 1891 from 
126 to 10) tho isand, a drop of more th n 33 yer 
cont When itis rcmembercd that the number 
of pcrsons suffuring from the other thr — infir- 
mitics tal cn togcther has remaimed almost »ta- 
tionary, 1t may be concluded that the decrease 
in the reportcd number of lepers 1s genuine and 
indicatcs a rca] diminution in the previlence of 
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the disease. It is possible that this is pares the 
result of the improved material condition of the 
lower castes, amongst whom leprosy is most 
common, and of a higher standard of cleanliness. 
The greater efforts which have been made in 
recent years to house the lepers in asylums may 
also have hel to prevent the disease from 
spreading the total number of asylums in 
India is now 73, and they contain some five 
thousand inmates, or about 4 7 per cent of the 
total number of lepers This may not seem 
much, but 1t has to be remembered that the 
movement is still in its Infancy and that progress 
has been very rapid in recent years Com- 
plete statistics for 1901 are not readily available, 
but 1t 1s known that in the two provinces of Ben- 
gal and Bihar and Orissa, the number of lepers 
in asylums was then only about half what it is 
now Ihe greater part of the credit for the provi- 
sion of asylums for these unfortunate persons 
belongs to the Mission for Lepers 1n Indla and the 
Last, which receives hberal help from Govern- 
ment Its latest report shows that there are 3,537 
lepers inthe forty asylums maintained by the 
Society 


The beicf is crowing that leprosy 1s communi: 
cated from one human being to atother by 
some insect, and two South Afmcan dot tors have 
rccently published papers implicating the bed 
bug (acanthia lectularia) If this theory be cor- 
rect st.18 obvious thit the scgregation of lepers 10 
asylums must reduce the number of foc of the dis- 
ease, and to that extent prevent it from spread- 
ing It1s worthy of note that in many of the 
districts where the discase was most prcvalent 
10 1891 thcre has since been a remarkable im- 
provement Chamba which in 1891 had 34 le- 

ers in evcry ten thousar d of 13 population, now 
es only 1> in Pirbhum the corresponding pro- 
portion has fallcn from 35 to 16,1n Bankura from 
36 to 23, 1p Siinla 29 to 18, 1n Dehta Dun from 
20 to 11, in Garhwal from 17 to 10, in Burdwan 
from 22 to 14 and in North Arakan from 28 to 
20 
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Nowhore are the many points of difference in 
the local conditions of India, 13 compared with 
thosc of western counties more merked than 
in rispect of the functional distribution of the 
pe pl In Ingland, «cording to ther turns for 
1901, of every hundicd actuil workers 58 1re 
engaged in industnal pursmts 14 in domesfic 
Fervice, 14 in trade and only 3 in 1zriculture, 
whcreas in India 71 per cent are engaged in pas- 
turc and agriculture and only 29 per cent 1n all 
other occupations combincd The preparition 
and supply of matcnal substances afford a means 
of livelihood to 1¥ per cent of the population 
( ctua} workers) of whom 12 per cent are employ- 
id in industrics, 21n transport and 5in trade The 
extraction of minerals supports only 2 persons per 
mille, the civil and mulitary services support 14, 
the profeesions and hberal arts 15, and domes- 
tic service 18 persons per mille The difference 
la duc to the extraordinary expansion of trade 
and industry which has taken place in Western 
Evrope during the last century in consequence 
of the discovery of the steam engine, and to the 
great improvement in meuns of transport and the 
use of mechanical power in factories of all kinds 
which have resulted therefrom. In Germany, 


sixty years ago, the agricultural population was 


very litile Ics» thanit is at the present time in 
India ILhere are, as we shall see further on, 
indications that tn the latter couptry also great 
changes arejmpending, and if is not unlikely 
that, as time goes on, the functional distribution 
ofthe people wall become less dissimilar from 
that now existing in LDurope 

The village —Until the recent introduction 
of western commoilities, such as machine-made 
cloth, kerosine oil, umbrellas and the fike, each 
Village was provided with a complete equipment 
of artisans and menials, and was thus almost 
whally self-supporting nd independent Its 
chamirs skinned the dead cittie, cured their 
hides, and made the villag rs’ sandals and 
thongs. local carpenters made thelr jtoughs, 
local Liacksmithe their shares, local potters their 
utensils for cookigy and carryin water, and 
local weasers th cotton ciotniag. Hach 
village bad its own oll-pressers, ita own washer- 
men, and its own barbers and scavengers. 
Where this system was fully developed, the 
duties and ren uneration of each group of arti- 
sans were fixed by custom and the caste rules 
strictly prohibited a man from entering into 
gf on with another of the same caste, 
The barber, the washerman, the blacksmith. eto, 
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ell had their own definite circle within which 
they worked, and they received a regular yearly 
da dena for their services, which often took 
e form of a prescriptive share of the harvet, 
apportioned to them when the crop had been 
Teap(d and brought to the threshing floor. 


Village sufficiency declining.—Even in 
India proper the village is no longer the s:It- 
contained industrial unit which it formerly was, 
and many disintegrating influences are at work 
to break down the solidarity of village life. 
The rising spirit of individualism, which is the 
result of modern education and western influ- 
ences, is impelling the classes who perform the 
humbler functions in the economy of village lif: 
to aspire to higher and more digniticd pursuits. 
There is also a tendency to replace the prescrip- 
five yearly remuneration by payment for actual 
work done. In many parts for instance, the 
Village Chamar is no longer allowed the hides of 
dead cattle as his perquisite, but receives instead 
a payment for removing the cattle and for 
skinning them; and the hides are then sold to 
a dealer by the owncr of the animal. Improved 


| 
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Of the two million persons supported by the 
growing of special products rather more than 
half were returned in tea, coffee, cinchona, 
indigo, otc., plantations and the remainder in 
truit, vegetable, betel, vine, arecanut, etc., 
growers, Of those in the former group, nearly 
nine-tenths were enumerated in the tea-gardens 
of Assam (675,000) and Bengal (248,000) and 
most of the remainder in the coffee, tea, rubber 
and other plantations of Southern India. 

Of the 16 persons per mille who were classed 
under Raising of farm stock, nearly four-fifths 
were herdsmen, shepherds, and goatherds, 
rather more than one-seventh were cattle and 
buffalo-breeders, and keepers and one-eleventh 
sheep, goat and pig breeders. 


Fishing and Hunting.—In the whole of 
India about 2 million Sao tee or 6 per mille 
subsist by fishing and hunting. Of these, all 
a small fraction are fisherm n. About 
half the total number aie found in the two pro- 
vinces of Bengal (644,000) and Madras (313,000). 
The number who live by this occupation is 
exceptionally small in the United Provinces 


means of communication have greatly stimulat- ; (38,000) and Punjab (10,000). The Punjab 


ed migration and the consequent disruption 
of the village community, and by facilitating 
and lowering the cost of transport of commo- 
dities, have created a tendency for industries to 


become localised. The extensive importation | 


of cheap European piccegoods and utensils, and 
the establishment in India itself of numerous 
factories of the western type, have more or less 
destroyed many village industrics. The high 
prices of agricultural produce have also led 
many village artisans to abandon their heredi- 
tary craft in favour of agriculture. The extent 
to which this disintegration of the old village 
organisation is proceeding varies considerably 
in different parts. The change is most notice- 
able in the more advanced provinces, whereas 
in comparatively backward tracts, like Centra) 
India and Rajputana, the old organisation 
Temains almost intact. 


Agriculture.—Indla is pre-eminently an 
agricultural country. Of its total population 
72 per cent. are engaged in pasture and agricul- 
ture, viz., 69 per cent. in ordinary cultivation 
and 8 per cent. in market gardening, the grow- 
ing of special products, forestry and the raising 
of farm stock and small animals. The 217 
taillion persons supported by ordinary cultiva- 
tion comprise nearly 8 million landlords, 167 
million cultivators of their own or rented land, 
over 41 million farm servants and field labourers 
and less than a million estate agents and mana- 
gers and their employcs. 


On the average, in the whole of India, every 
hundred cultivators employ 25 labourcrs, but 
the number varies in the main provinces from 
2in Assam, 10 in the Punjab, 12 in Bengal and 
16 in the United Provinces to 27 in Burma, 33 
in Bihar and Orissa, 40 in Madras, 41 in Bombay 
and 59 in the Central Provinces and Berar. 
These local variations apre® to be independent 
alike of the fertility of the soil and of the density 
of ulation. The conclusion seems to be 
that the differences are due to social, rather 
than economic, conditions, and that those 

rovinces have most ar aon “a ma 
the largest pro on 0 e depress 
ogstes who are hereditary agrestic serts. 


Superintendent says that, owing to the destruc- 
tion of immature fish and fry and the obstruc- 
tion of the free passage of fish to their spawning 
grounds, the five thousand odd miles of large 
rivers and major canals in his Province probably 
produce Icss food than an cqual volume of 
water in any other part of the world. The 
sea ‘isheries of India, though now known to be 
very valuable, are at prescnt but little ex- 
ploited. 


Mines.—In the whole of India only 530.000 
persons or 17 in evcry ten thousand are support- 
ed by the extraction of minerals. Coal mines 
and petroleum wells account for about half the 
total number (277,000). The coal ficlds of 
Bihar and Orissa support 127,000 persons and 
those of Bengal 115,000. In the Manbhum 
district, which contains the Jherria, and part 
of the Raniganj coal field, 111,000 persons or 
7 per cent. of the inhabitants are supportcd by 
work in the collieries. Though the Raniganj 
coal field was discovered as far back as 1774 
many years elapsed before much use was made 
of the discovery. In 1840 the totel quantity 
of cyal sent to Calcutta was only 36,000 tons. 
J* rose to 220,000 tons in 1858 and to six million 
tons in 1901. Since then the growth has been 
very rapid. The output in 1911 from the coal 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa exceeded 
eleven million tons. In the same year the total 
yicld for all India was twelve million tons. Of 
the latter quantity nearly one million tons were 
exported, and four millon were used by the 
railways. The total output however is still 
trivial compared with that of the United King- 
dom, which amounted in 1911 to 272 million 
tons, Most of the et employed in the 
mines of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are abo- 
rigina) or quasi-aboriginal; about half are 
Bauris and Santals, and many of the remainder 
belong to the Bhuiya, Chamar or Mochi, Kora. 
Rajwar, Dosadh and Musahar castes. The 
great majority are recruited locally. The coal 
mines of Hyderabad, Assam, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar, and the Punjab support 
between then only about 27,000 pcrsons. 


Metals.—Of the 98,000 persons supported by 
mining for metals, more tha half were returned 
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in the Mysore State, and of these the great 
majority were employed in the gold mines of 
Kolar, where for some years past the value of 
the gold produced has been about £2 000 000 
per annum The mines in the Central Pro- 
vinecs and Berar which support 21 000 persons 
are principally for the extraction of manganese 
The mining of this ore was greatly fostered by 
the Japanese War, which caused Russia to 
discontinue her exports of 1t for the time Lhere 
has since been a period of depression, which 
seems now to have come toanend Manganese 
is extracted elsewhere also eg in Mysore and 
Madras In Burma tin and lead are extracted 
as well as silver and woliram in small quantities 
Iron ore 18 worked in various places, but chiefly 
in Mayurbhany which supplies the raw matcrial 
for Messrs Tata and Company’s ironworks at 
Sakchi 


Of the 75 000 persons supported by work in 
quarries and mines for non metallic mincals, 
other than coal and salt, two fitths were enume 
rated in Bombay, where the quarrying of stone 
and limestone 18 an important business chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Bombay city In 
Bibar and Omssa and Madras mica mining 18 
of some importance 


The extraction of salt and saltpetre support 
78000 persons Nearly a third of the total! 
number are found in Bihar and Orissa where the 
Nuniyas are still largely employed in diggirg 
out and refining saltpetre This industry 18 
carried on also in the Punjab Rock salt 1s 
mined in the same province and in Rajputana 


The total number of persons employed in 
the extraction of muinerais has nsen during 
the decade from 235 to 517 thousand The 
most noticeable mmcrease 1s in Coal mines and 
petroleum wells which embrace nearlv three 
times aS many persons asin 1901 ‘The bulk 
of the increase has occurred in Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, but it is to be noted that 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces and 
Berar which now contribute about 12,000 
persons to this group gave practically none ten 
ears previously iners for metals are 2} 
imes as numerous as they were in 1901 


Industries —Of the 35 8 million persons 
dependent on industrial occupations, nearly 
one-fourth or 2 6 per cent of the total popula 
tion are suppo by textile industries Of 
these, the most important from a numerical 
pomt of view, are industnes connected with 
cotton The number ofpersons supported 
by cotton spmning, sizing and weaving is 
close on 6 millions, and another half million 
are omployed in ginning, cleaning and 
pressiug the raw matenal The proportion 
of the population supported by cotton spinning, 
sizing and weaving is 87 per mille in the 
Punjab, 29 in Bombay and  Ra)putana 
27 in Madras, 22 in the Central Provinces and 
Berars and 18 in the United Provinces In 
Burma, Bihar and Oriesa, Bengal and Assam 
it is much smaller, ranging only from 8 to 11 per 
mille Neariy two-fifths of a million persons 
are supported by rope, twine and string making, 
and more than a third of a million by jute spin- 
ning, pressing abd weaving Other important 
textile industries are woo! spinning and bl at 
silk spinning and weaving, and dyeing and prin 
fog, et¢., each of which au from a quarter 
$0 & third of a million pesgons, It is clear there 


Industrial Occupations. 


fore that so far as India ts concerned, in spite 
ot the growing number of cotton mills in the 
Bombay Presidency and elsewhere the hand 
industry still to a great cxtcnt, hold Its own 
Only 13,000 percons are employed in alk spin- 
ning and weaving facto1ies 7 OVC 1n Woollen fac- 
tories inclucing those for the making of carpete 
and even smaller numbers in other factories of 
this class Some of these textile industries ara 
very local ‘Lhose connected with jute are prac- 
tically confined to Bengal, in which province 
nine tenths of the persons supported by them 
were enumerated ore than half the persons 
dependent on rope, twine and string making 
snd on working 1n ‘other fibics’ chiefly coir, and 
palmyra fibre were enum-rated in Madras and 
its Native St ites and a quarter of those suy ported 
by wool industricsin Hyderabad AHhlf the silk 
spinners and wcavers are tound in two provinces 
Bengal and Madras The dyeing bleaching and 
printing of textiles and lace, crape and simular 
industries arc almost unknown in Assam Bengal, 
Burma and the Central Provinces and Berar 


Growth of Industry —A8 compared with 
1901 there has been a decrease of 6 1 per cent in 
the numbcr of persons supported by textile 
industries This is due mainly to the almost 
complete extinction of cotton spinning by hand 
Weaving by hand has also suffered severely from 
the competition of goods made by machinery 
both in Lurope and in this contry There has 
been a jarze merease in the number of Indian 
cotton mulls but as the output per head in fac- 
torics 18 far greater than that from hand looms, 
the addition of a aiven number of factory hands 
involves the displicement of a far larger 
number of hand workers 


Hides —As compared with 1904, a large 
decline in the numbcr returncd as general work- 
ers in hides ia partly compen ated for by an 
increase in shoe, boot and sandal makers In 
the two heads taken together there has been a 
jrop of about 6 per cent During the same 
period the number of hide dealers has more than 
doubled Owing to the growing demand for 
hides in Kurope and America and the resulting 
high prices, the export trade in hides has been 
greatly Btumulated The local cobbler, on the 
other hand having to pay more forhisraw mate- 
rial and feeling the aaa ra Sct Mab ve of 
machine made goods has n tempted to 
abandon his hereditary craft for some other 
means of livelihood, such as agriculture or 
work in factones of various kinds 


Woodworkers —Wood cutting and working 
and basket making support 2 5 and 1 3 million 
persons, res vely, or 3 8 million in all The 
number of factories devoted to these industries 
ia still inconsiderable Saw mills and timber 
yards each employ some 12000 persons and 
carpentry works about 6,000. Thereis only one 
cane factory with 46 employes. 


Metal workers —The workers in metals are 
only about half ~s numerous as those in wood 
and cane About three-quarters of the persons 
in this order are general workera in iron, and 
one-seventh are workers in brass, copper and 
bell-metal. 

The total number ot pene dependent on 
metal industries shows & e of 6 6 per cent. 
as compared with 1901 

Earthenwarer—Ihe manufacture af glass, 
bricks and earthenware supporte in all? 2 milli 


The Peoples of India, 


on persons. Seven-eights of these are the ordin- 
ary Village who make the various earthen- 
ware U for cooking and storing water which 
are required by the poorer classes, as well as 
tiles, rings for wells and the like, In most parts 
ef India the potter like the carpenter, oil-presses, 
blacksmith and cobbler, is found in practically 
every Village. 


Chemicals.—In & country like India, whose 
economic development is still backward, it is not 
to be expected that a large number of persons 
should be engaged in industries connected with 
chemical products. ‘Lhe total number returned 
as eupported by these industries exceeds amillion 
put it shrinas to less than 100,000 1f we exclude 
manufacture and refining of vegetable and mine- 
ral oils. The 1°] million persons included in 
this group are almost entirely village artisans 
who extract olf from mustard, linseed ctc., 
grown by their fellow villagers. 


Food Industries.— Of the 3° 7 nullion persons 
rid a by food industries the great majority 
follow occupations of avery primitive type. 
Rice pounders and huskers and flour grindcrs 
number 1°6 million, grain parcners, etc., 0 6 
mi'non, and toddy drawers about the same 
There are 352,000 butchers, 281,000 swectmeat 
makers, etc., and 97,000 bakers and biscuit 
makers The other five heads of the scheme 
contain between them only 227,000 persons 
The principal factories in connection witb food 
industries are flour and rice mills, which employ 
42,000 persons, sugar factories 8,000, opium, 
mania and topacco factories 7,000 and breweries 

.) ® 

Dress.—In all 7°8 million persons are sup- 
ported by industries of dress and the toilet i 
these 1 8 millions are grouped under the head 
tailors, mulliners, dressmakers, etc , and 2°1 mul- 
lion under each of the heads (a) shoe, boot and 
sandal makers, (6) washermen, cleaners and 
pods and (¢) barbers hair-dressers and wig- 

ers 


Transport.—Transport supports about five 
million persons, or 16 per mille of the population, 
mz., transport by water one million, transport by 
road 2°8 million, transport by rail one million, 
and the post, telegraph and telephone services 
Q°2 million. Transport by water, about three- 

are owners of country boats and their boat- 
men; nearly one-sixth are employed on inland 
steamers and orean-going vessels of all kinds 
one-sixth are engaged in the construction and 
maintenance of canals, and one-twentieth tn the 
ement and upkeep of harbours. Trans- 

port by road includes one million carters and 
cart-owners, more than half a million porters and 
messengers and considerably less than that oum- 
ber of owners and drivers of pack animals, Palki 
owners and bearers number 202,000 and persons 
engaged on road construction and maintenance 


Trade.—The number of persons dependent 
on trade for their livelihood % 17°8 millions, or 
6 per cent. of the populatiop, Of these more 
than half are rted by trade in food stuffs, 
including 2°9 on grocers and sellers of Ly 
ae sen salt er other rage Crean Re are for 

e mos e petty v e shop-keepers 
commonly known cal and oil sell ; 2 } 
million pb and pulse dealers; 1°6 million 
betel vegetables and fruit sellers,and nearly 
& million Ssh vendors, Trade in textiles is the 
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next most important item, supporting 4 per mille 
of the po 100. In connection with these 
figures it is nec to draw attention to the 
great difference which exists between the er ono- 
mic conditions of India and those of Ff urope. 
In Europe the seller 18 almost invanbly 6 
middleman, whereas in India he js usually the 
maker o1 the article ana is thus classitied ander 
the industrial and not the commercial head. 


Professions.—The public administration and 
the hberal arte support 10 9 million persons or 35 
per mule, namely, public torcy 2 4 oullton, public 
aduunistration 27 millon, the professions and 
liberal arts 5°3 million, and persons ot indepen- 
dent means about half a milhon The head 
Public force includes the Army (0 7 milhon), the 
Navy (less than 5,000) and the Police (16 
million) India has practically no navy and her 
army is e\ceptionally small, as compared with 
those of European countries The number of 
persons actually employed in it is only 384,000 
or 1 per mille of the popniation, as compared 
with 2 per mille ip England and 10129 Germany 
‘Lhe figures for Policeinclude villuge watchm: no 
and thairfamilies The real number [nu thi-group 
18 greater than that shown in the census tables; 
many of these village ofthcials have other means 
of subsistence, and the latter were sometimes 
shown as their piincipal occupation Under the 
head Public administration ure classed only those 
persons who are directly engaged in the Execu: 
tive and Judicial vdministration and th ir ¢e- 
tablishments, whether employed directly under 
Government or under a municipahty or other 
local body. Employees of Governmcnt and local 
bodics who have a specitic occupation of their 
own, such as doctors, printers, school-masters, 
land surveyors etc, are shown undcr the special 
heads provided for these ele gle Of the 53 
million persons supported by the professions and 
liberal arta, Religion accounts for rather more 
than half, Letters and thearts and sciences tor 
more than a sixth Instruction and Medicine tor 
one-eighth and Law for one tughteenth The 
main head Religion contains | 6 million priest+, 
moinisters, etc , 0 7 million religious men iicants, 
04 mullion pilgrim conductors circumeisers 
and persons engaged in temples, bunal or burn- 
ing ground service, and 0Ub million catechists 
and othe persons in church and mussion service. 
Of Law, more than half are lawyers, law agentg 
and mukhtiars and the remainder lawyers’ clerks 
and petition wiltera More than tweethirds of 
the persons woder the Medical head are medical 
practitioners of various kinds, including dentists 
the remalnder are midwives, vaccinatore, com- 
pounders, nurses etc The real number of per- 
sons who act as midwives must exceed consider- 
ably that shuwo inthe return This service is 
usually performed by the wife or the village 
scavenger or other person of low caste’ and 
she must often have been returned under her 
husband s occupation Nearly three fourths of 
the persons classed under Letters and tne arts 
and sciences are found in Vusic composers and 
masters, players on musical instr m nts, sin- 
gers, actors and dancers ‘he bulk of these are 
village drummers, whose services are invariably 
requiaitioned on the occasion of marnages and 
religious festivals. 


Factories.—There are in the whole of India 
7,113 factories employing 21 muilion persons 
or 7 pet mille of the population. Uf thcse po - 
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gobs, 820,000, or two-fifths of the total number Bombay where Indians own 110 of the cotton 
are employed in the growing of special product, spinning and weaving mills, and share 25 with 
558,000 in textile industries, 224,000 in mines, eans, and the latter own exclusively only 
1,265,000 in transport, 74,000 in food industries, 12, all but 48 of the managers are Indians. Some- 
71,000 in metal industries, 49,000 in glass and times the proportion of Europeans employed in 
earthegware industries, the same number in in- supervision, etc., varies with the character of the 
dustries connected with chemical products and | work. In the gold mines where the planning and 
45,000 in industries of luxury. Of the special | control of the deep underground workinge require 
products, tea ( 703,000 employees) is by far a high degree of skill, Europeans outnumber Ine 
the most {mportant, The number of tea gardens diansin the ratio of nearly 4 to 1, whereas in the 
18 not much more than double that of coffee plan- collieries Indians are twelve times as numerous 
tations, but twelve times as many persons are as Huropeans, 


employed on them The coffee plantations are 
four times as numerous as indigo concerns and = Anglo-Indians,—Anglo-Indian is used at the 
census a8 the designation of the mixed race 


employ twice as many labourers, Of the labour- 
ers on tea gardens, 70 per cent. are returned by ‘“escended usually from European fathers and 


Assam and 27 per cent by Bengal. Madras, /ndian mothers, which was formerly known 48 
Mysore and Coorg contain between them prac« | Hurasian. The totalnumber of persone returned 
tically all the coffee plantations, and Bihar | Under this head, excluding Feringis, is now 
and Orissa all the indigo factories, Of the per- 100,451 or 16 per cent. more than in 1901, Anglo 
sons working in mines, 143,000, or 64 per cent. Indians are most numerous in Madras (26,000) 
are found in colliertes, eight-ninths of them being | and Bengal (20,000). In the United Provinces, 


in the two provinces of Bihar and Orissa an 

Bengal. The number of persons engaged in gold 
nunes is about one-fifth ot the number in the coal 
mines ; nine-tenths of them were returned from 
Mysore. Of the 558,000 workers in textile iu- 
dustries, cotton mills contribute 308,000 and 
jute, hemp, etc., 222,000. About two-thirds of 
the persons employed in cotton mills are found 
in the Bombay Presidcncy, from 8 to 9 per cent. 
in the Central Provinces and Berar and Madias 
and about half this proportion in the united 
Provinces and Bengal. Jute mills are a mono- 
poly of Bengal. Of the industries connected 
W 


the most important and afford employment to 
99,000 persons, or 79 per cent. of the total 
number of persons engaged in these industries : 
about one-fourth of them are found in Bengal 
and one-sixth in Bombay. Of the factories 
connected with food industries, the most pro- 
minent are rice and flour mills, These employ 
42,000 persons, of whom nearly threc-fourths 
are engaged in the rice mills of Rangoon and 
cther places in Burma. 


indians and Europeans.—Thbe proportion 
of Indians to Europeans vaties considerably in 
different classes of factorics, The great major- 
ity of the Jarger concerns are financed by Euro- 
pean capital, and in such cages management or 
direction is generally European, and the Indians 
shown under this head are engaged for the 
most part on supervision and clerical work. 
In Assam where 549 tea gardens are owned 
by Europeans and 60 by Indians, there are 
536 Huropean and 78 Indian managers. In 
the cotfee plantations of Madras and Nysore 
the vay goog re is apparent. The jute mills 
of Bengal are financed by European capital and 


transport, railway workshops are by far | 


Bombay and Burma the number ranges from 
8 t0 11 thousand, and in Bihar and Onssa, the 
Cintral Provinces and Berar and the Punjab, 
it is about 3,500. In the States and Agencies 
Anglo-Indians aggregate onlv 14,000, more 
than half being foundin Mysore and Hyderabad. 
The increase in their number as compared with 
1901 may be due partly to some Anglo-Indians 
having returned themselves under their new 
designation who would have claimed to be 
Europeans if Eurasian had been the only 
alternative, and it is also perhaps due in part 
to & growing tendency amongstcertain classes 
Of Indian Chnistians to pass themselves off as 


;Anglo-Indians. The Punjab Superintendent 


accounts in this way for the greater pag, of the 
increase Of 42 per cent. in the number returned 
as Anglo-Indians in his province. The pro- 
portional increase is also large in the United 
Provinces, Bombay, Burma, the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar and the Oochin State, 
Although Madras still has the largest number 
of Anglo-Indjans, the total is align? less now 
than it was twenty years ago, Possibly this is 
because more carctul enumeration has reduced 
the number of Indian Christians who thus 
returned themselves, The number of Anglo- 
{ndians in Burma is remarkably large in view 
of the comparatively short time that has clapsed 
since it became & British possession and the 
Strength of its Muropean population. In this 
community there are 984 females per thousand 
males, or slightly more than the corresponding 
proportions in the general population of India 
More than half of the persons returned as Anglo- 
Indians are Roman Catholics, and one-third are 
Anglicans; the number of Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and Methodists ranges from 2 to 2} 


the managers are all Europeans; while in: per cent, 
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THE CENSUS OF 1921 


The Census of India was taken on the night the population There was some loci seircity but 
of March 18th The total population of India no widespread famine while the birth rate and 
as thus ascertained 1s 319075,132 vz British survival rate both stood highin 1913 but declined 
lernitory 247138396 and Indian Statc+ shghtly m the subsequent four years The war, 
71 986 736, giving an Increase of 3205218 in . which gave a notable stimulus to the agricul- 
British lerntery and 71385181n Indiin States , ture industry) and trade of the country, hod 
these figures are provisions! but the cxperience | little duect effect on the population figures 
ol prc vious censuses shows that the dilfirence | Ihe influenz, epidemic of 1918 dominates all 
between the population iecording to the pro | other jirect mfluences on the movement of the 
visiOnal totals and that as finally ascertained population during the decide ‘The emdemic 
does not amount to more than about 112n 2500 =e ft no put of India unsuited =Lhe death rate 
persons and the figures are therefore sufficuntly was nearly double that of the previous vear ind 
qecuLate for practical } uit 0 8 the direct loss of life due to the ravage? of the 

fhe proportional variations af each of the disease dung a few months in 1918 alone is 
Iv t two censuses ire given below — put at about 7 millions in British Indias while 

Vareatrons per cent since 191 the indirect ¢ffects are shown 10 the heavy tall 

in the buth rate in 1919 the births beimg less 
than the deaths in both 1918 and 1919 Apart 
1891 | 1902 { 1911 | from the influcnza epidemic the later yeas of 

— to to to the decide wee gencrally unhealthy ~ Plagne 
190k | 1911 | 121 which had been virulent in 1915 1n the Northern 

and Western portions of the country again took 
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a heavy toll mn 1J17 and 1918 ‘The general 
India +15 6 5 | +1 2 failure of the rains of 1918 caused widespread 
Provinces | +3 9 at 4 13 distress over a large part of the country and the 
States | -6 6! +10 3 | Ti 0 mortility from cholera in 1918 19 was exception 


aliy high In the last year of the decade a 





Se a ee re large part of the country had again to fice a 

‘These ratios differ sightly from thoge in fhe serious failure of the monsoon Further 
statementa appended as ajlowance has been analysis of the conditions affecting the move- 
made in the former for the inclusion of new ment of the population must be postponed till the 
areas The areas now dealt with for the first Census figures arc available in thar final form, 
time have an estimated population of 86,145 but the figures given in the statements show the 
persons ° extent to which the nom growth of the popu 

Unfavourable Features —The agricultural] lation his in the greater part of the country 
conditions of the early and middle veais of the heen set | och by the terrible visitation of 1918 
deevde were not unfavournbie to the mowth of ind the sukscqucnt unhealthy seiwon 


POPULATION OF PROVINCES AND STATES AND VARIATION 
SINCE 1891. 


The | opulation returned at previous» Censuses has becn corrected, as fur as possible im order 
to allow for subsequent inter provincia transfers 


The population of Benares State (total 357,838, males 177,869 females 179 969), which was 
included under the head ‘ British territory’ 1n 1911 has now been included unde the head = Indian 
States’ Delhi and Gwalhor, which in 1911 were classed under the Punjab and Central India 
Agency respectivcly, are now shown separitcly The figures for the Madras States include those 
of Cochin and I[rwancore, the figures of these Stites bemg also shown separitily 


‘Lhe poli{ical control of @den, which 1s still technic lly a part of the Bombay Presidency, 18 
with the British Gut ernment, but as its general admynistration 1s still directly under the Government 
of Bombav, Aden has been shown for the purpose of the Census as part of the Bombs Presidency 


The population of the French Settlements in India which is not included in this table is according 
tothe Provisional Totals 269,579 (Males 183,251, Females 186,328). « 
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Province, State or 
Agency. 


INDIA. 
Provinces. 


1. Ajmer-Merwara .. 
4, Andamans ane Nico - 
bars ‘ os 


3. Assam és as 
4. Baluchistan es 


(Districts and Adminis- 
tered Territorves.) 


5. Bengal es 
6. Bihar and Orissa 


Bihar .. ia 
Orissa 


Chota-Nagpur .. 
7. Bombay (Presidency) 


Bombay .. oe 
Sind sa as 


Aden ‘ 
8. Burma oe in 


9, Centra! Provinces 
and Berar .. 
Centra] Provinces. 


11, Delhi i ae 
32 Madras 


13. North-West Fron- | 
tier Province. 


( Distr cts and Ad- 
ministered Terri- 
tories.) 
14, Punjab ss 
15. United Provinces of 
Agraand Oudh .. 
Agra ‘ae ai 


Oudh .. “s 


States and Agenctes 
16. Assam State (Mani- 


pur) = ws 
17. Balnchistan States . 
18. Baroda State a 


19. Bengal State sa. 896, 476,644 
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Population, 1921. 
Total, Males. 

2 3 
$19,075,132 | 164,056,191 
247,188,396 | 126,941,215 

495,899 269,867 
26,883 20,393 
7,598,861 | 3,955,665 
421,679 255,566 
46,653,177 | 24,130,621 
33,998,778 | 16,767,112 
23,378,758 | 11,585,798 
4,968,406 2,354,855 
5,651,614 2,826,459 
19,338,586 | 10,164,934 
16,005,170 8,291,890 
3,278,493 1,836,166 
54,923 36,878 
13,205,564 | 6,750,781 
18,908,514 6,948,985 
10,827,302 | 5,379,741 
8,081,212 | 1,669,244 
164,459 ; 
486,741 280,709 
42,322,270 | 20,884,233 
2,247,696 1,226,791 
20,678,398 | 11,800,955 
45,690,946 | 28,804,752 
33,420,638 | 17,603,757 
12,170,308 6,300,995 
71,936,786 | 37,114,976 
383,672 187,951 
378,099 205,988 
2,121,875 1,098,054 
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, 





Females. 





155,018,941 
120,197,181 
226,082 
6,440 
3,613,196 
186,118 


22,522,556 
17,231,666 


11,702,960 
2,613,551 


2,825,155 
9,173,652 


7,713,280 
1,442,827 


18,045 
6,454,783 
6,959,529 
5,447,661 
1,511,968 

74,608 

206,032 
21,488,087 
1,020,905 


9,377,438 


21,696,194 
15,826,881 


6,869,313 
$4,821,760 


195,721 
173,011 


1,023,821 
19,520 


Varlation, 1911—-21. 








Tacrease (+). 
Decrease (—). 
Actual. | Per cent. 
; | 
4+$,918,736 -+-1°2 
+-3,205,218 +1°3 
—5,498 —~—1°1 
+374 4+1°4 
-+- 884,562 +18°2 
-+- 7,267 + 1°'8 
++ 1,170,572 +.2°6 
: —]°4 
— 373,671 —1°6 
—-163,347 —3°2 
-+ 46,252 +°8 
—857,680 —1'8 
—131,496 — ‘§ 
—234,942 ~—6°7 
+8,758 4190 
+1,090,347 +9°0 
7,644 — 1 
—31,694 —'*3 
-+ 24,050 +°& 
—10,517 —(} °0 
+78,204 +17°7 
+ 916,866 4+-2°2 
-++ 50,768 +2°3 
-+-1,099,820 +5°6 
— 1,216,544 —2°6 
$28,848 24 
~~ 387,696 -——3°') 
g +718,518 +1°0 
+37,450 +10°8 
1,262 —$'8 
+89, vie +4°4 
sic +8°9 


Province, State or 
Agency, 








90, Bihar and Orissa a 


tes ; 
21. Bombay States .. 
of. Central” India Agen- 


cy Ci | ¢¢ 
23. Central Provinces 
States ee oa 


24, Gwalior State 
25, Hyderabad State .. 


26. Kashmir State oa 
27. Madras States aa 


Cochin States. 
Travancore State. 
28, Mysore State 
29. North-West Fronti- 
er Province ‘a 
(Agencies and Tribal 
Areas. 
30. Punjab States 
31. Rajputana Agency . 


32, Sikkim State 
33. United Provinces | 
States 


The Census of 1921. 
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Variation, 1911—21, 





POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 


In the towns noted below, where plague was prevalent at the time of the Census of 1911, many 
of the inhabitants were absent from their homes and the population shown in this table is far less 
than it would otherwise have been. The population of these towns for 1911 according to the returns 
ofa fresh Census taken after the epidemic had subsided is noted below :— 





Province, 





Bihar and Orissa . 
Central Provinces ‘ 
United Provinces : 
Central India .. ‘ 
Gwalior .. 4... 


Town. 


Gaya 

.| Nagpur 
Cawnpore 
Indore 
Lashkar 


Persons. | Males. 
{ 
.-| 70,423 38,717 
«-| 134,008 70,441 
~.| 195,498 | 115,248 
.»| 68,788 $7,910 
.»' 72,409 39,946 








Population, 1921. Increase (-| ). 
Decrease (—). 
Total. Males. Females. Actual. Bit Pet cent. 
2 3 4 5 | 6 

8,065,431 1,947,668 2,017,763 +20, 222 5 
7,412,341 3,771,186 3,641,155 -+ 24,290 -+-°8 
6,004,581 3,072,769 2,931,812 —~135,414 ——2°9 
2,068,482 1,029,507 1,038,975 —48,670 —2°3 
3,175,822 1,686,176 |. 1,489,646 —41,163 —1°$ 
12,453,627 6,331,984 6,121,643 —921 049 —6°9 
3,322,080 1,757,902 1,564,128 163,904 | +5 °2 
5,460,029 2,745,715 2,714,314 48, "188 +13°5 
979,019 483,834 495,185 +-60,909 +6°6 
4,005,849 2,082,806 1,973,543 +576,874 +16°8 
5,976,660 3,045,999 2,930,661 170,467 +2°9 
2,828,055 1,520,672 1,307,383 | +1,205,961 +74°3 
4,415,401 2,425,191 1,990,210 +202,607 +4°8 
9,857,012 5,189,765 4,667,247 —673,420 —§'4 
81,722 41,502 40, —6, 198 ~—7'0 
1,134,824 580,303 §54,521 — 55,050 —4°6 


Females, 


$1,706 
68,567 
80,255 
80,828 
$2,464 





320 The Census of 192. 
Variation, 1911-21. 
Population, Increase (-+-). 
Town. ovat Remarks. 
Total. Actual. Per cent, 
1 2 $ 4 5 
AJMER-MERWARA. 
Ajmer... = se i 114,196 27,974 +32'4 
BALUCHISTAN, 

Quetta .. ei me im os 48,933 +15,011 +44 °3 

BENGAL. 

Calcutta with Suburbs and Howrah. .. 1,263,292 -+410,979 +3 -4 
Caicutta Proper a a 903,173 -+-7,106 +8 
Howrah .. es e ‘a 192,758 +13,752 +7 °7 
Manicktola - = 66,750 +12,083 24 °1 
Cossipore-Chitpur .. a 56,549 : 17 °4 
Garden Reach ee ee 44,062 — 1,233 ——Z 4 

Dacca ee @e es ee ® 117,304 +-8,753 +8 ‘1 

BIHAB AND ORISSA. 

Patna... se ai al es 120,109 —16,044 —11°8 

Bhagalpur i . oe 68,833 —5,516 —7 4 

Gaya. és ; ne 67,759 +17,838 +35 °'7 

BOMBAY. 

Bombay .. rv : - «>| 1,172,053 193,508 19 °8 ‘ 

Ahmedabad ae : ‘ es 274,202 41,425 17 °8 

Poona .. ae F ‘% om 176,671 17,271 +10°8 

Karachi .. ca ne es <g 215,781 -+-63,878 4-42 +1 

Surat .. és as 118,299 +3,431 $3 0 

BURMA. 
Rangoon es i o- 339,527 +-46,211 +15°8 
Mandalay ee 147,429 +9,130 +6 6 
CENTRAL PROVINCES 
AND BERAR. 
Nagpur .. Pr ie ag ‘ 149,522 +-48.107 +-47 4 
Jubbulpor a 108,973 +8 322 +8 °3 
DELHI. 
Delhi... “a ee , ss 303,148 +70,311 30 °2 
MADRAS. 

Madras .. ate ‘ es , 522 951 201 +'8 

Madura .. Ke : 138,894 779 +2 '8 

Trichinopoly 23 . 119,521 —3,991 —3 2 

Calicut .. sh a P 81,895 +3,578 +4°6 

Salem... , ei 62,270 —6,936 —11°‘7 

N.-W. F. PROVINCE. 
Peshawar 6 ee ee ae 93 884 —4 0% areal *] 
PUNJAB. 

) és . a ‘< 279,558 50,871 A222 
Amritsar a 3 160,409 ! 7,653 +5 °0 
pasar es oa o ee ae > as FL 260 +3 *] 

walp os es e ae t ¢ *3 

Ambala ee e6 ae a +? 76,497 —3,684 ait "6 
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Variation 1911-2! | 





Population Increase (-+) 
1921 Decrease (—). 
City Remarks 
‘Lotal. Actual Per cent | 
1 | 2 3 4 5 

UNILLD PROVINCLS O1 AGRA | 

Pues ne 243005 | = —8 061 —34 
enarcs 193 9% —3&1l —1 9 
Aga 18> 946 +4197 +3 
Ciwnpore ai3o44 | = 434,487 +19 3 
\Hahabad lov 970 —15 727 —~—9 2 
harellly 127 909 —1 o2v —l 2 
Meerut 122 067 -Ly 936 4o1 
Moradabad 82,710 +1 195 +20 
lampur 73 200 —1 116 —1 5 
Bwoda . oor : J4,742 —i 603 —4 6 

CLNTRALINDIA AGLNCS 
Lhopal v Oot —11,100 —19 8 
Indore 12 W3 $48 N46 +106 9 
GW ALIOJ 
1 whkat 76 84) +.0,b62 +36 8 
Hi DLRABAD 
Hyderabad 404 w20 —J7,421 —19 4 
KASHMIR 
Simagar in 141,631 | +11 430 +8 8 
MYSORL 
sar ay ea a a aes 238 111 +-48,626 +25 7 
Mysore , ‘ oe 7 83,982 +12 626 +17 7 
RAJPUTANA AGENCY @ 

Jaipur, é “s 121,196 —16 902 —12 3 
fodhpur . oe “a oe 73,480 +14,218 +24 0 
Bikaner ,. - i rr 69,448 +13,622 +24 4 
Alwar ., es ad a : 44,782 +3 477 +8°4 





ec EEE Een oarmosmmne oneness nentenientettcteternneten anette aa aaa aE ata 
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Education. 


Indian cducation is unlntelligible except 
through its history. Secn thus, it affords the 
spectacte of a growth which, while to one it 
will appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, tu another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
alm has been to guide 8 people alien in senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit thom 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals. 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
sdministrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
thin education. The Indian, stung to the quick 
by the illiteracy around him, demands a very 
rapid expansion of educational facilitics, with 

rhaps an insufficient regard for the formu- 
ation of a policy to regulate such an expansion; 
the official, overwelghted by his responsibility 
for the maintenance of law and order, is some- 
times apt to look with misgiving upon the 
activities of private enterprise in the field of 
education and, in his eflorts to improve the 
quality, to disregard the quantity of training 
to be provided in the schools and colleges ~ 
and the teacher, harassed by annoying restric- 
tions on nis freedom and dishoartened by his 


poverty is disinclined for changes lest they | 


make his lot even more intolerable than before. 
The Introduction of Western Learning 


bo, 
In the early days of ita dominion in India, | Hb dd on teaching rather than on pre 


the East India Company had little inclination 
for the doubtful expense of introducing 
western learning into India. Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning 
to revive and flourish under the protection of a 
stuble government, and to interfere as little 
as possible with the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 


& lakh of ru for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a wiedge of the sciences was in- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 


of Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following year 
the Court of Directors instructed the Governor- 
General to leave the Hindus ‘‘to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
instruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance.” 


It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India. In 1816, David Hare, an ng- 
lish watchmaker in Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Roy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. Ihe new institution 
was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
gtew apace. Vittoen years later, the Commit- 


tee of Public In-truction in Bengal reported 
that a taste for [English had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founde in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A still more 
renartkable innovation was made in 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object was to teach ‘* the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science in strict 
accordance with the mode adopted in aha ae 
Many pronounced the failure of the undertaking 
to be inevitable; for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead. This obstacle was surmounted by Ma- 
dusudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body. 

Tom that time onward Indians of tho highest 
castes have devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine in all 
its branches, 


Another impetus to the Introduction of wes- 
tern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. Tho humanitarian spirit which 
had been kindled in England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, intiuenced action elso in India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Serampore in 1818; and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 

trend of missionary policy in nett fi 
and by the foundation of his school and College 
in Calcutta, In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier In the field; for as earlv as in 1787 
& small group o1 ey, echonis were being 
directed by Mr. Schwarz. The Mauras Christian 
Coliege was opened in 1837. In Bombay, tne 
aoe School (afterwards College) was founded 
in e 


Lord W. Bentinck’s minute of 1835 (based 
upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks the 
somewhat tardy acceptance Government of 
the new policy. Government then determined, 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 


of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught the medium of 
English. But this deciston not entail that 


Oriental learning should be neglected: still 
less that the development of the ve 
should be discouraged, Other es power- 
fully contribuged to the success of the new syé- 
tem. The om of the press was established 
in 1835: English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courte in 1887 and in 
1844 Sir Henry Hardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 


ach 
for providing 
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Educational Progress. 
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330 Growth of English Education. 


GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history 18 
marked by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
education imparted to the higher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was discanied The new policy was boldly 
“Sto combat the ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. ‘he despatch 
als) broke away from the practice followed 
since 1835 whereby most of the available pub- 
lie funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private institutions 
** Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and endmg 
with the university test of a hberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of its benefits to all classes of people.” 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways 
It enabled Government to select recruits for its 
service On ab impartial bavis ; it did much, 
through the agency of ite Colleges to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated 
the conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education , and it cost littl at a time when 
money was scarce On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of scho- 
lars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal directlv with the traming of men, 
but with the examimation of candidates, thev 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
so far as learning can be tested by examination. 
The colleges were fetter.d by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses, their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy ; and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications, In certam important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed. Ihe Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the 
sole tests q ng for public posts they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations They did not desire the uni- 
versities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced study. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
instruction, they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop ‘‘ the vast resources of their country 
....8nd gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy looresse of wealth and commerce, The 
encouragement of the grant-in aid system was 


advocated to an even greater catent by the 
Education Commussion of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Governme it within certain limes 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but tn practice it was 
irretrievably wrong In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted tho 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting-recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept in which arc now being 1e- 
moved gradually bv the establishmcnt of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Lducation 
charged with the administration of the tmgh 
school and intermediate stagc~ of cducation, 


The Reforms of 1902-4. 


In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, and 
Its investigation was followed by the Uni 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges The Chancellors of the Universites 
were empowered to nominate 80 ner rent. of 
the ordinary members of the Senaces and to 
approve the election of the remainder . the Gov- 
ernment retained the pe of cancelling anv 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the affiliation or disathlation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
ribet a ao oe oe ea 
responsibility of granting recognition 00 
and 0} inspecting all schools and colleges, thc 
Inspection of schools being ordinaril conducted 
by the otficors of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make Se amma subject to 
Government sanction, for these 


mits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outsids those boun- 
daries, Neither the Commission nor the Gov- 
vernment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university tion, but dealt only with 
the immodiate difficulties of the Indian ER bacco 
They did not inquire whether the affiliating 
Srganlaaton, nor whether all ssbools tight 
D, DOr W. 

placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments, They a sumed the per- 
manent Validity of the g System, in its 
maio features, and set thomeckves only t0 
improve and to strengthen it, 


r the educational $ 
and serve to illus 





Educational Expanston. 


Recent Developments. 
Since the passing of the Universities Act of 1904, there has been a considerable expansion of 


(a) STUDENTS. 


23! 


tem. The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years 


tr 


rate the growth and expansion of education in India. 





In All Institutions 














In Public Institutions. (Public & Private), 
Year, 
Males. Girls, Total. Males. Girls, Total, 
801-92 .. 3s we ~S see: | «3,041,510} 307,400} 3,348,910] 3,517,778] 339.043] 3,856,821 
896-97 .. ..  «- | 38,428,376] 360,006] 98,788,382! 3,954,712) 402,158] 4,356,870 
901-02 ..  «« «| 3,493,325; 393,168] 3,886,493] 4,077,430} 444,470] 4,521,900 
906-07 .. .. | 4,164,882] 579,648] 4,744,480] 4,743,604] 645,028] 5,388,682 
911-12 .. .. «oe | 5,253,065} 875,660] 6,128,725] 5,828,182] 952,539] 6,780,721 
915-16 .. ae . | 5,871,184] 1,112,024] 6,983,208] 6,431,215] 1,186,281] 7,617,496 
916-17 .. 0k. . | 6,030,840} 1,156,468| 7,207,808] 6,621,527! 1,230,419] 7,851,946 
917-18 .. se +e | 6,119,423} 1,192,309] 7,311,742] 6,683,879] 1,264,189] 7,948,068 
918-19 .. ..  «- | 6,098,120] 1,240,534] 7,338,663} 6,023,140] 1,313,428] 7,936,577 
919-20 .« «+ ee | 6,806,128] 1,306,711] 7,612,839) 6,829,204! 1,377,021! 8,206, 
990-21 se «ss oe | 6,427,966] 1,347,027] 7,774,993} 6,964,048] 1,412,979! 8,377,027 
21-22 .. ws we | 6,401,434! 1,340,821 7,742,275! 6,062,979] 1,418,422/ 8,381,401 
e 
(t) EXPENDITURE. 
Direct Expenditure. Direct and Indirect, 
Year. 
Public Funds. Total. Public Funds. Total, 
Rs, Rs, Rs, Rs. 
301-02 .. gw lete 1,07,55,368 | 2,40,93,149;  1,56,18,184}  3,05,19,632 
BOG-O7 ., ue owt 1,19,35,647 | 2,77,38,737 |  1,67,65,650 | 3,52,44,900 
9OL-02 .. ug 1,26,28,586 | 3,06,87,638 | 1,77,08,968/  4,01,21,462 
106-07 .. oe. ‘Wer wee 1,88,31,204 |  3,88,67,352|  2,96,34,574 5,59,03,673 
DlN-102 5, wwe 2.57,57,212 |  6,30,41,277/  4,05,28,u72|  7,85,92,605 
15-16 .. ww new | @ 8,06,61,135 | 7,47,48,004 |  6,21,68,904] 11,08,20,240 
SS ee 4,18,12,109 | 7,92,86,819 |  6,14,80,471 | 11,28,83,088 
vl 7-18 oe ve ee oe 4,41,73,343 8,36, $8,551 6,46,01,690 11,82,00,137 
21819 ., gg gw Swe | ~OB,2,71,281 | 9,18, 40,180 | 7,17,26,202 | 12,08,88,073 
DLA~20 ., une 5,91,69,207 | 10,34,20,768 | 8,44,68,472 | 14,88,9°,080 
120-21 ., 34, ag = we || ~—-7,01,58,995 | 11,69,15,680 | 10,06,76,871 | 16,77,88,113 
LES > a ee 8,10,60,803 | 13,03,66,458 | 11,49,61,178 | 18,37,52,960 
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Educational Expansion. 
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Per Por” ot the attack launched on the educational 
cont cnt ssstem of the comtiv a* an inte,ril part ol 
Pritish India x 9 Punjab 0» the noncooperition campuan ance a varicty 
Madris 4 Burm. 4% ot other fifors chief among which was the high 
Bomb 15 0 Bihar dé Ores. 2 8S cost of livinz§§ lso affecte1 attendimee in tha 
Pensa £0> Centr Provinces 10119 follow the wir Tho stitenents below 
United Provincts 2 27 md Jerv 2 9  18e some indicition of the losses — 
Ass in 2 84+ 
Aits S condary Schools Punuy 
Colle Schools 
loti 
; eee ee 
you 3 
~ sf 
g S a é e 
Q ns va ° = 
ae 4 Y rar © fi re bi ¥ fed 
ie - & = s 5 £ = « 
a S r= | 3S = Xe) 5 ° Ks S 
v, c a = S, < 7 = t eo] 
al ¢ se di a Sf & F is | F 
191)? 0 r() »2 48 | 2411 € 203.) 6595) 649 778) 8708) 1 261 SIN) 15> £4) G61 3921 
1) O21 16 4817) 2 184) €00 S167 9} b> 942) 892 J 29452) 199 34>, & 327 97> 
19 12. 167| 499 | 2-48) 994910) 67 91 O44 6141 8 987, 1,239 524) 160 v72| 6 310 ful 
6 
® it10 lal Schools Approxm it) affect ot £ Non 
md Colle-¢ mn Cooperation on ccitin 1 
192 22 Cowniscd in titutions up to 
March 192] 
Prov mee Tk marks 
Withdrawn 
Institn Scholaws | Scholazs | fromins= | Te turacd 
L101 + fitution 
Madras. Q2* POLE | LTE *20) ef 
Boba \ Is) 17 100 42 @ 2,250 29 
Bon. ul 1)0 14 810 1Q. 107 11157 | Nowstor 
mation 
Unitid Provinces 1374 8 476* 49171 ? 626 759 
Pun ab én 8046 | 111,078 1 309 481 
Burtva 92 16,218 36 875 13 031 747 
Bihar and Orissa 442 17,330 23190 1,826 + 
( catral Provinces 8b* 6,38" 71 7459 1 B24 hod 
Assam 83 1,908 12 ,186f 1,le Job 
NotthWest Frontier 
Pro mee 4* 120* 4i 342 Ail ‘ 
Mivor Administration. 10 1,205 40,508 571 70 
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Primary Education.—The primary schools 
ate mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipahties In 1911, the late 
Mr. G@ K. Gokhale pleaded in the Imperial 
Jegialative Connell for a modified svstem of 
compulsory orimars education, but Government 
was unable to accept the proposal mainly for 
financial reasons, In recent years, seven pro- 
vincia] legislatures have passed Primary Educa- 
tion Acts authoring the introduction of com- 
Pulsory cducation by local option. Bombay 
Jed the way in this matter by a private Bull 
Which was passed into law in February 1918, 
The other private Bills which tollowed were 
{liose of Bihar and Orissa passed in February 
1919, ot Bengal passed in Way 1919 and of the 
( nited Provinees, passed in June 1923, Of 
the Government measures, the Punjab Act 
was passed in April 1919, the Central Provinces 
Actin May 1919 and the Madras Actin October 
1920, The Citv of Bo bay Primary Education 
Act of 1920 extends generulv the provisions of 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation 
also enabling it to introduce free compulsory 
education ward by ward. Not content with 
this, the Bombay legislature passed & new Act 
in 1923 to provide for compulsory eementary 
education and to make better provision for the 
management and contrul of primary education 
in the Bombay Preidency. ‘Lhe Bombay and 
the United Provinces Acts apply only to 
municipalities, the Bengal Primary Education 


Act applies,in the firstinstance, to municipalitics, 


but is capable of extension to rural areas. 
Bove only are included within the scope of the 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts, 
while the Central Provinces Act is capable of 
extension to girls, and the remaining Acts are 
applicable tn both sexes, All the Acts are 
drafted on very similar lines. If a local body 
at a special meeting convened for the purpase 
decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
the introduction ot compulsion in any part 
of the area under its control, 1t may then sub- 
nit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
give effert to its decision. The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
sion is made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
Vision is also made in a]l the Acts for the excmp- 
tion of particular classes and communities and 
tor special exemption from attendance in cases 
ot bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
rchool is generally defined as one mile from the 
child’s home. The employment of children, 
who should be at school, Is strictly forbidden 
and a small fine is imposed for non-con pliance 
with an attendance order. The Acts zenerally 
provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
Government, education where compulsory 
shall be tree. Such In brief are the ordinary 
provisions of the various provincial Education 
Acts, Local bodies have not however shewn 
aa yot any great alacrity ip availing themselves 
of the opportunity aftorded them by these 
Acts. The poverty of local bodics is usually 
the cause ed to their diffl.ience tointroduce 
compulsory education to any-appreciable extent. 


On the Sist March 1922, there were 1,69,057 
imary schools in British India containing 
649,924 scholars. (The latter figure does 


Educational Expansion. 


not include 604,874 scholars reading in tie 
primary classes of sécondary schools). The 
total direct expenditure on primary schods, 
during the year 1921-22, amounted to 
Rs. 50,99,08,107, 

Secondary and High School Education. 
—The policy of Government ts to maintain a 
smal] number of high schools (roughly one for 
rach revenue district) which are to be regarded 
1s models for private enterprise, and to ald 
nrivate {nostitutions. In 1911-12 there were 
1,219 high schools for bovs in India and In 
1921-22 the number had risen to 2,248, the 
number of scholars in the former vear being 
390,881, and in the latter vear 594,910. Some 
attemnpts have been made to give a greater 
bias towards a more practical form of instrne- 
tion in these schools. The Commission of 1882 
3nggested that there should be two sides in 
secondary schools, ‘ one leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths 
tor commercial and other non literary pursuite.’’ 
Some years later, what were called B and C 
elasses were started in some schools in Bengal, 
but, as thev did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. Lo more recent 
years, the Government of [ndia have advocated 
the tnstitution of a achool final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
included Efforts have also heen made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat -cumbrous 
aad certain modifications were made. In the 
United Provinces, only the better schools 
were privileged to prepare for the, School 
Final Examination so that better result 
wre achieved. In the Punjab and in Som- 
bay, the school leaving examination is conduct- 
ed by Boards. But the main diffcuity has 
not vet been touched. The University which 
recognises the schools has no money where- 
with to improve them: and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni- 
tion of schools, and no connexion whatever 
with the private unaided schools. This dual 
authority and this division of responsibility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit by the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces the standard 
of the schnols has been raised by withdrawing 
from the Univer-ity the Intermediate classes 
and by placing them in a number of the better 
schools in the State, 


There are schools for Europeans and Eura- 
sians which are placed under the control of 
special inspectors for European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled vommunity has prov- 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter. The dfficulty is that European 
Schools are very remote from the general sys- 
tem of education in India. 

Medium of instruction in public schools 
—The povition of English as a foreign | 
and as a medium of instruction in public 


- s¢hools was discussed by a representative con- 


Education wn Bomtay. 
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fcrence which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
(hairmansiup of Si: Sankaran Nair the then 
1 lucation Membe: = Althou,h it was ,cocialls 
conecded that the texwhin. of school subjects 
through amcdium which wis impertect]y unde 
stood kd to crummin, ind memoriin, of 
icxt books the usc of Lnghish medium was 
dctended by sonic on the ,round that 1t smpioved 
the knowledge of Lu.lih The icsult of the 
contcrince Was theictor imeoncdusive Son 
Jo uJ authoritics have since then approved ot 
schemes providip,, for the reco,nition of loc 3 
vernaculars as media of unstruction and examin’ 
tion m certain subjects 


Boy scout Movement —4 happ. devclop 
ment m recent ycars his been the syread of 
the boy scout movement in public schools 

Medical Inspection —In some jrovinces 
srrangcments have been inade for @ meélicat 
inspiction of scholars 

Intermediate Colleges —One 1} ortant 
part of the Calcutta University Commission s 
commendations has been accey ted ky the 
Government of the United Lrovinces and the 
( overnment of India and inco1voritcd in the 
Acts establishing the Juchnow Dacca and Ali 
warh Muslim Universities and reconstitutin, 
that of Allahabad namel, the st paration of 
the imtermediate classes trom the spheie of 
university work and of the two top Classes of 
high schools from the rest of the school classes 
lhe scparated classes have bun combined 
to.cther and the control ovcr them has been 
transferred from thc University to a Board of 
Sccondary and Intermediate Lducation such 
1 Board was constituted forthe Dacca Universit 
arca by a notification of the Governmcnt aot 
Bengal in 1921 Jt contaims twenty two 
members of whom «scven are clected bv the 
Laiversity The United Provimccs board wa 
constituted by an Act yfassed in the same yc ir 
It consists of some ioity memhbas ot whom 
appro\imately one quartctr ropres nt the Univer 
sities an the Provmce Jhe Intcrmediatc 
Jxamination Potwrd of the Aligarh Wuslim 
Univeisits wis brou,ht into existence by an 
Ordinance framed in 1922 It 18 composed ot 
cht members 


Professional and Technical Education 
—There are eight Medical Colleges (im addition 
to a number of medical schools) with 4 065 stu 
dcuts fourteen Law Colleges with 5 234 stu 
deots and six A,nieculture Colleges contamin, 


Educational Expansion 


'658 scholars A research institute in agricul 
ture was started bs Lord Curzon at Pusa im 
Pihar which has done valuable work Confer 
ences have been hild at Pusa Simla and 
Poona with the object of providin,, a suitable 
trang in a,ricultun SLhere are twenty 
trun, colleges for sucondiry teachers in va 
rious parts ot India with 1 247 schol fs and 
normal schools for the training of vernaculu 
teacher In 1)17 the Government of Indi 
made 4 recurring giant of 80 lakhs tor the 10 
provement of trainin, facilities and for incrcased 
1¢¥ to teachers Lhere arc five colleges for 
commercial instruction with 421 students 
Lhe most important among thim 1s the Syden 
ham Colleze ot Commerce nm Pombay Indus 
trial institutions are dotted about India somc 
inaintamed by Govcrnnent others by muni 
palitics or local boards and otheis by privat« 
bodies One of the most impoitint 1s the 
Victoria Jubilee Lechnical Institute in Boml a\ 
Ihe tendency in recent years has been to ] lace 
these institutions under the contiol of the 
Departments of Industries In this connt \ion 
should be mentioned the Indian Institute ot 
Saicnce at ban wore the product of ,tntro1s 
donations by the fata family A comunittc 
has 1ccently enquired into 1t working and the 
Committee s recomm ndation. we under con 
sideration In addition to a number of 
cnemetring schools there aru Vngimecrm. 
Colle.¢s at Roorkee Sibpur Poona Madras 
and Lenarcs eich of whith except that at 
Roorkee, 15 athliated to a univer ity Lhey 
had 1443 scholars on their rolls on the 31st 
Mirch 19.2 Ihe Covcrnment of Bihar and 
Orissa have decieded to open a new Enginecring, 
Colluge while irrangements are also bemg made 
to provide for ¢cngincezm, mestruction at the 
Ran,oon Universits Shere are thools of 
it in the large: towns where not only irchi 
tuctur and the fine arts are studicd but also 
practic] cratts like potttry and iron work 
Jhereis also a school of forestiy af Dehra Dun 
Many inquiries hive been madc in the mattci 
of technic1] education bv Colontl (now Majo1 
Gencral$u | If Dev) Atkinson and V1 Daw 
son by the Public Works Commuittce and by 
the Industrial Commission but 2 yet little 
progress has becn made A Lechnical Insti 
tut has been started at Cawnpore and a Vinin,, 
School at Dhanbad 1s projected JTherc are 
three colle es for vetermarv tram, contain 

1n,, 408 studcuts 


Universities. 


There are fifteen universities in India, namel\ — 


a ee ee —— 





No University Dates of Acts Territorial jurisdiction 

1 |CaLOUITA .,, 1857, 1904, 1905 &|Bengal and Assam and certain adjacent 
1921 Indian States 

2 |MADEAS oe - {1857 1904, 1905 and |The Pres) lenty of Madres and Coorg aid 
1923 certain Indian States 

8 |BOMBAY ee «=»: (1857, 1904 & 1005 The Presidency of Bombay and certain 

Indian States (Baroda, &c ) 
4 |PUNJAB ve > |1882, 1904 & 1905 The Puntab, the North West Frontier 


Province, Baluchistan and adjacent 
Hs an States (Kashmir, Patiala, 
c 


Universities in India. 
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(or | 








No Universit y | Dates of Acts | Territorial jurisdiction 
5 |ALLAHABAD ,. -. {1887 1904, 1905 md|The United Provinces, Ajmcre, Merwara 
1921 and adjaccnt States 
6 |BONARIS HINDU Oct 1915 .. Benares District 
7 |MYSORE July 1916 Mysore State 
8 |PATNA se «(Sept 1917 and 192 sarirnto Orissa and adjacent Judian 
States 
9 j|OSMANIA _ 1918 ‘ Hvderabad 
10 |Dacoa April 1920 Radius of 45 miles 
Ll |ALIGARH MUsLIV Scpt 1920 Radius of 10 miles 
12 |RANGOON Oct 1920 Rangoon and its neighl ourhood exccpf 
jor institutions for the provision of 
courses in Mining, Agricultmc or 
Joresty which can be asocirtid with 
the lnmiversity irrespective of thor 
situ ition in Lurmi antl Berar 
13 |LULKNOW Nov 1920 é loul 
14 |DFLAL ‘ March 1922 .|Dethi, 
ly |NAGPUR June 19_> [he Central Provinccs 


The tore zoine statem nt mention th wm 
VCrsitics ncolj olated bv diw for the tune Fain, 
motor The first CVaisversHy im India thet oi 
Calcutta was foundcd in 187 Betwo on is 7 
md 1887 four new Tnivesitic ott bombay 
Madias Jahore and Allahabid wi adicd 
Lhose five universitics were Wl of th athha 
typo | They consisted of .zroujs of colle ¢ 
situated sometimes sevarub bund, danal apart 
ind bounde tog ther by vy tcoalla constituted 
‘entral oiziusition which d damned the 
qualifications for admissicn = yr scribed) th 
courses ot study, conducted the examinations 
wind cV\crciscd u nd form cf contiol ovar th 
iftinatid coll .s  o There wis nothin, unde 
the svstcm to limit the pumbu of tistitutions 
ifiliatcd toa Tnivermsity and tor thuty voir 
a¢,tromn 1887 to 1917 the -rowiw, d mind tol 
wnivcrsity Cducation Was met not by the cre. 


tion of new univer ities DUt by cnlarane the | 


size of the constitucnt colle cs and by mcacts 
ing their number hy 1917 this inflation had 
bun carmied on so fir that the composition of 
the o1izinal five univcrsitics stood 1 follows — 














Universit) (ulkcs | Scholirs 
Calcutt. | 8 28 618 
Bombay ; | 47 5 O01 
VEadras 53 10 216 
Punjab | 2d 6 20 
Allahabad | u 7,907 


ures 








Tt had become obvious that gurther expansion 
on the same linus was no louacr possible without 
4 serious loss of efficiency and the Govt. ot India 
had recognised in their resolution of 191 the 
nucewsity of creating new local teachmy and 
residential universities in addition to the exist 
ing affiliating umiversities Lhe — dctveclop- 
moit of this policy was accelerated by ths 
strcagth ot commun il fccling and the growth ot 
Jacal and provshoial patriotism, kkading to the 


ES 


Ot REC eget 
'¢ tullihhn nt ot @ number ot t whing univer 
situs Tho new typo of univaisaitics as apnee 
}oen stroucly iudvocatcd by th Calcutts taniver 
sity Commission Which has oftercd constructrc 
pro} osu as to the ]incs to Fe followid an univ 
sitvi torm Ad talked ucount of the old and 
new Lniversities as pry a below 


The Universities of Calcutta, Bomba 
and the Punjab lhiw thie (nvcasifiee 
donc stil wtun then old torm as measures 
for thciri¢or wm ation ue still under considiia 
tion On the 27th March 1927 an amend, 
Vet Was passed by which the Governor Genual 
ccrucd to bo the Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University und now the hod ot the provincial 
poverniment is the Chancellor ol ¢ach of the older 
unavcrsities She Vace Chancellor 3s nemmated 
by the Government concerned — The cyecutyve 
body 15 the Syndicate which is now o1,.an1scd so 
wtomcludcaliroerenducation Iclkment Ov... 
this body the Vice Chanccllor pire ades 
other members bein, ected by the Facultics 
execpt the Director of Public Instruction who 
jas b member ex oftere Lhestcrctaral work Js 
jundir the duration of the Recistrar he 
legislative bods as the Scnate which consists of 
fiom 79 [0 100 members 80 percent ot whom ut 
nominated by the Chancellor the rest bem, 
| electud by the Senite or bv its Lacultics of 
by the body of 1¢-1starcd sraduates The Senate 
iy alvidid ito Faculties, which arcin wost cases 
those of ats, scane, law Incdiun, and cp,1 
heering. Lhc1¢ 13 an orlentaltaculty in the Pun 
jab University alone Jhci are also boards of 
studics, whore dutics an to mcommend text 
books or books which rprescut the standard ot 
knowledge rcquircd im the varions ¢ vamimations 
the newer univcisities differ considcrably from 
the older univcisititain constiti tion 


Apart from the general tightening up of uni- 
versity contro] over its colleges, the chief fea- 
ture of university dovelopment since the pass. 
ing of the Act of 1904 has been participation 
by the univorsiths mm post-graduate teaching 
and rescarh., In Madras a small number 
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of university professors havc been appointed: 
in the Punjab the services of a certain number 
of temporary professors from overseas have 
been engaged In Bombay a certain number of 
college professors and others have delivered 
lectures to post-graduate studenta under the 
auspices of the University But the most 
notable advance has been made in Calcutta, 
mks Sey the energy of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
and to the liberality of Sir Tarak Nath Palit 
and of Sir Rash Behari Gosh In 1916, a com- 
mittce was appointed to investigate the matter 
In accordance with its report, new regulations 
have been pasted by the Senate, whereby all 
post-graduate teaching and research in arts 
and science in Calcutta is now conducted di 
rectly by the University, mone many of the 
college teachers have been mvited to take part 
in the work. Post-graduate councils in arts 
and science have also been constituted, which 
comprise all the teachers engaged in the work 
and a very small number of additional numbers 
appointed by the Senate 

The University of Madras —This 15 one 
of the older universities Jt has recently been 
reconstituted ihe reconstituted University while 
functioning as teaching and __ residential 
Universit} 10 so far as the city of Madras 1s 
concerned, continues to exercise its jurisdiction 
over its mofussil colleges which remain afii- 
Hated toit. Lheadmuinistration of the University 
18 1n the hands ot a Senate which haa been 
so constituted as to include both those who aro 
educationists and those who are connected with 
the actual busemess and commercia) life. A 
large elective element has been introduced in 
its composition. Government control over 
the details ol administration has been decentra- 
lised. ‘Lhe affaire of the University are managed 
by the Senate through a bod} called the 
Syndicate, while the Academic Council, another 
new bods, has charge of the academic matters. 


The afhliated colleges have been entrusted to | 


the care of a new organisation called the Council 
of Affiliated Colleges In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University 
Commission, the Intermediate Exammation 
Certificate has been made the admission test 
to the courses of the Univer-it} Lhe Governor 
General of Indya has been assctiated with the 
University as its Visitor with certain emergency 
powers. ‘Lhe Governor of Madras continues as 
Chancellor ‘Ihe \ice-Chancellor is a elected 
whole-time officcr. 


The University of Allahabad.—This 15 
another old Univeristy which has undergone 
reorganisation Ini9%lan ct was passed w 
a view to establishing a unitary, teaching and 
residential University at Allahabad while enabl- 
mg the University to continue to exercise due 
control over the llieoged and character ot the 
teaching given in its name by colleges affiliated to 
the University at Allahabad. ‘Lue Governor 
Genera] 18 Vesetor, and the Governor of the 
United Provinces Chancedor. ‘lhe Vee-Chan- 
cellor ia a whole time officer. ‘There 19 a Court, 
an £zecutwe Councd, an ; 
& Commutee of Reference dealing with expendi: 
ture only, a Counc of Aaso-wted Colleges, &¢. 


Mysore Unive was constituted 
coger Repelatione V of 1916, gs better 


endouragement and of education 
inthe ‘Beato. ils Highness” abe is 


Uniwersities in India. 


the Chancellor. The University Is very simi- 
lar in its constitution to the older Indian uni- 
versities, having a Senate of not leas than fifty 
and not more than sixty members ;: but, unlike 
the older universities, it gives seate on the 
Senate to the university professors ér-offirio, 
It departs from existing practice by centralising 
universitv struction in Mysore and Bangalore, 
and by conducting the work of the first year of 
the old colleges course in a few specially select- 
ed high schools 


The Patna University —Much thought has 
been given to the evolution of a new 
type of university which will run abreast of 
tne old, Patua university, which was con- 
stituted in 1917 is in most of ite features 
& university o: the old type, but certain 
innovations have been made The Chancellor, 
who 1s the Governor of the 
annul any proceeding of the U 
is not in conformity with the Act and the Re 
gulations In the Senate the application of 
the elective principle bas been extended, by 
increasing both the proportion of the elected 
Fellows and the categories of electing bodies, 
and the Senate includes representatives of the 
teaching statt and of the graduate teachers of 
recognised schools Further al) colleges are 
given statutory representation on the Senate in 
the persons of their principals The Syndicate 
is the ultimate authority In academic matters, 
subject to the proviso that any six of ita mem 
bers have the power to refer such matters to 
the Senate for review. The Vice-Chancellor 
is a paid officer and Is appointed by the local 
Government In addition to other duties, he 
has the power to inspect all colleges cof the Uni- 
versity. The colleges affiliated to the Univer- 
sit, are of two kinds , colleges of the Univenity 
whose buildings are situated within a specified 
area, and external colleges whose huildings 
are situated in one of the four following towns 
hale Bhagalpur, Cuttack and Hazari- 
ag 


The Osmania University, Hyderabad.— 
Ihe Osmania University was esta: li hed under 
a Charter promulgated with a Firmen of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam, dated the 22nd 
September 1918. fhe fundamental principle 
peuple a the working of the Universit} 1s 
that Urdu forms the medium of education, 
although a knowledge of English as a language 
1s Compulsory 1D the case of all students. ‘here 
is a Bureau of Lranslation attached to the 
University which produces text books required 
fot college classes. ‘lhe constitution of thc 
Univerrity consists of a Council, a Senat, 
a Syndicate, Faculties and Boards of Studies, 
‘here is a Chancellor and a Vice-Chancellor. 
both ex-officio officers. The executive govern- 
ment of the University including genéral super- 
vision anu control over colleges is vested in the 
Council which 18 the highest authority and which 

rforms the function assigned to Government 
2 ra _ of British nee eee G ise 

niversity possesses at present only one conati- 
tuent college, viz.,the Oamania University Col- 
lege, which was opened in 1919. ‘Lhe Osmania 
Univeraty has bean recognised by the Govern: 
ment of India ag a University incorporated by 
law for the time being in force, that is to say, 
its examination and degrees have boan accorded 
the status of the corresponding 8 
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Education in Bengal. 
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and degras of a Um rity establi hed by law 
In British Iida 


The Hinda University, Benares —The crea: 
tion of the Hindu Unversity, Benares 
forms a landmark in the history of the Indian 
iniiversity system The university is not 
designed to meet the needs of one province 
alone, but to draw studenta from all parts of 


India 


It has no oped aL no privilege Ita ener 
gies are not diffused by the necessity of super 

vising distant colleges nor 1s ite vitality impaired 
by the embarrassinent of admmustrative duties 
other than those of organising 113 own teaching 

lt is thereforo the first Indian university which 
is primarily a seat of learning and not an adini- 
nistrative organisation Its constitution is 
therefore very different from those of the other 
Indian universities A dividing line is made 
between administrative matters, entrusted to 
a large body called the Court, with an executive 
committee called the Council, and academic 
matters, entrusted primarily to a Senate, with 
an exccutive body called the Syndicate The 
Court which is the supreme governing Lod\ 

besidcs 1ts admin strative powers, has the nght 
to review the acts of the Senate, except whore 
the Senate has acted in accordance with the 
Act, statutes and renulations With ov sclitars 
CXC Ption it is compos d entirely of Hindus 

fhe sep atc has the entire chur. of the o1anis. 

tion of mstruction im the Univ rsity and th 

collccs the courses of tudy, anith ¢ximimy 

tion and discipline of stularts wud the conta 

mnt of ordimuy and honorals dcure ss Phis 
unlversits can 1¢co,Ise schools ul over India, 


The University of Dacca —With 
the modification of the Partition of Ben 
gal in 1911, Dacca ceased to be the capital of 
the separate ee of Lastern Bengal and 
Assam Shortly afterwards, the Government 
ot Indiy dccidid to ¢ tablish ou university of 
Dacca ind the Government of J~n cal a) pomt d 
1 committe. to trame a sch ine tor the ucw 
University The committic was instructed 
that the University should be of the tuachin, 
and residential and not of the fcderal tvpe and 
that 1t should be a sclf contamcd organisin 


unconnected with anv Colleges outside the limits P 


of the city of Dawa Lhe committee which 
was presided over bv the latu Mr R (atter 

wards Sir Robert) Nathan presentid ites report 
Jater im the year Jhe reportis of great value 
ind 1n 9t ccrtalm new principles are cuunciated 

(artat cmphasis was attached to physical tram 

inZ and cducation and also to the tutorial .uid 

ince of the students Ihe University was to be 
vury largely a State institution id practicalls » 
all its teachers and those of ite colleges were 
to be Government servants Though the col- 
legesa were to be separate units, each with ite | 
separate staff and era rebar were to be 
linked together and with University by a 
close form of cooperation The executive 
body; to be called the Council was to have very 
considerable powora, subject to the sanction 
of Goverament, The Council, which was to be 
a large and re tative body, was to be the 
logislative authority, subject to the control of 

0 


G SOMMER, and in other respects an advis 
authority. total cost ofthe full scheme was 
estimated at 63 lakhs, bué dcducting certain. 


The tUntversities. 


sums which were avalahle from other sonress 
the net cost was put down at oculy 40 lukls, 
exclusive of recurring charges ‘Lhese were 
expected to involve a net total of about 6} 
lakhs annually Before the scheme tnus ela- 
borated (which had receiv the Secretary Of 
State’s sanction) could be taken fi. hand, the 
war broke out The Act constituting the Uni- 
versity was passed in April 1920 and Mr P J 
Hartog, O1E, was appomted the firat Vico- 
Chancellor 


The Ahgarh Muslim University — 
[It was the aim of Sir Sved Ahmed n 
years ago to place the benefits of a liberal edu- 
cation within the reach of the Muhammadan 
community ; and in 1875 a school was opened 
which three years later was converted irto the 
Muhammdin An.lo Orrental College Ab arh 
Ihe movement in favour of transtorming this 
college nto a teaching and residential universitv 
tartcd as carly as the end of the last ccntury 
In 1911 dumm, the visit of His Majesty the 
hing Linporor to India His Hi.hacss the Agi 
Khan made w appea which resulted in the 
colkction of lJar.e subscriptions A. draft 
constitution wis driwn np and a consulta- 
ti e commuitice was tommcd bu tthe dratt 
constitution was not apjpiovcd by the 
Secrctary of State, and on the question 
of the right of affiliating colleges outeide All- 
girh in particular there was a sharp difference 
of opmion Govrnment laid down, as In the 
case of the proposed Hindu University, that 
the new university should not have the power of 
eed Moslem institutions in other parts of 

pda 

On October 15th, 1915, a meetmg of the “1os- 
lem University association was held at Ah- 
garh, under the presidency of the Paja of Mah- 
mudabad, when it was proposed that tho meet- 
ing recommends the Moslem University Toun 
dation Committee the acceptance of the Mos- 
lem University on the lines of the Hindu Uni- 
versity It was evident at the meeting that a 
farge number of Indian Moslems wire not pre- 
pared to accept a constitution for their uaiver 
sity similar to that of the Hindu University 

In Aprit 1917, ata meeting of the Founda- 
tion Committee the following resolution was 


assed — 

‘* Lhat this meeting of the Moslem University 
Foundation Committee hereby resolves with 
reference to the letter of the Government of 
ndia, Lducation Department dated Delhi, 
7th February 1917, D O No 66, that the 
Committee is prepared to accept the best Uni- 
versity on the lines of the Hindu Universit 
it further authorises the Regulation Oomm 
tee appointed at its Lucknow meeting, with the 
President and carat Secretary of the 
Moslem University tion as ite er aficr 
members, to take necessary steps in consulta- 
tion with the Hon the Education Member for 
the introduction of the sloslem University Bill 
in the Imperial Legislative Council.” 


The bill referred to above was ultimately 
introduced into the Council and was pasaed in 
September 1020 The Act came into force on 
December ist, 1920, and the Hon ble Kaja Sir 
Muhaminad 4]: Muhammad Ahan, KO°!I, 
KGTE khan Bahadu, of Mabmudabad, was 
ome the first Vict-Chanccllor of the Uni- 
versity. 
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Statement of Educational Progress in BIHAR and ORISSA, 





1920-21, eae, 





hove 1s07-18.| 1918-19. 1919-20 


Oe aap SSeS satya 











Arca insquare miles ,, 83,2382 83,282 83,282 








Male Pe No No No No 16,763,859, 16,763, 6b 
Population .. Female :.{ change | change.| $ change | change. {4 17,238,380| 17,738, 323 
ToTaL POPULATION .. 34,002,189! 54,0 2,189 
Public Institutions for Males. 
Number of arts colleges a 7 7 7 8 9 9 , 
Number of high schools es 100; 106 114 120 118 i19 





Numberof primeryschools .. 22,164 23,208 23,052| 28,120 22,591 22,448 


Male Scholare in Public | 
Institutions. 
In arts colleges .. oe} 2,575 
In high schols .. ve w-| 34,788 
In primaryschools .-| 574,520 
Percentage of male scholars 1 
public institutions to male 








2,811 2,914] 2,591 2,263 2,063 
35,200! 35,917] 33,001] 25,265 | 24,642 
606,421) 589,419] 608,389] 599,720 | Set,o10 

















population .. ae ea 4°1 4°1 4°0 4°] 4°0 3°9 
Public Institutrons for 
Females. 

Number of arts collegee ee eeee ene eens enee 1 1 
Number of high schools : 3 3 4 4 4 4 
Number of primary schools .. 2,249, 2,559! 2,800 2,673 2,649 2,508 

Female Scholars in Public 

Institutions. 

In arts colleges .. “ie es : 6 12 


In bighschools,, ..  .. s31l 348 722 675 685 650 
In primaryschools .. .-| 97,813) 105,294 105,837; 110,107 107,026 101,578 
Percentage of female scholars 

in public institutions to 

female population .. ae *62 * 62 62 °69 * 64 "él 
698,510; 679,614! 697,276] 674,084 | 657,506 


TotaL SOHOLSES ere .-| 888,190 | 
publiciastitutions, ( Females.} 109,281} 108,702 109,482; 113,785 110,776 105,771 


TOTAL .. 797,47 1| 805,212] 789,096] 811,031} 784,860 | 763,277 


EE Spey 























TorTaL SOSOLARS (bothmale & 
female) in allinstitutions ,.| 845,025; 852,524 827,140; 846,502 828,019 810,382 





Porcentage of total] ( Males .. 43 4°4 4°2 43 4°3 4°2 
scholars to popula- 
tion és +» (Females. "63 63 63 66 65 62 
ToTaL 2°47 2°4 2°4 24 2°4 
Expenditure (in thousands 
of rupees). Rs. Rs. Rs. Ba. Bs. 
From provincial revenues .. 28,81 31,12 38,14 50,75 49,1 


5} 15,40] (a) 17,97] (c) 19,38} (e) 21,00 |(y) 22,65 
1,46} (b) 1,67)(a) 3,63} (f) 1,65 |(k) 1,75 


ee eens | ose 


From Joca) funds es i 
From municipalfunds .. és 








ee 


ToraL Expenditure from public 





funds .. 0 6. cws 45,76 60,76;  §9,17 73,40 73,59 
From fees ae ae 23,04 24,33| 25,28 24,10 22,33 
From other sources ..% ,, 12,10 13,92} 15,11 16,61 19,24 








Ee ERA 


80,90 89,u1 90,56 1,14,11 1,15,16 





GRAND TOTAL OF EXPENDITURE 

















(a) Includes Re. 11,594,625 from Provincial revenues. 

(b) Includes Rea 1,00,829 from Provincial revenues. 

(c) Includes Rs. 12,41,158 and (d) includes Rs, 84,335 from Provincial revenues. 

o Includes Ba. 12,17,043 and (/) includes Rs. 87 986 from Provincial revenues. 
lucludes Ba, 12,36,496 and (4) includes Ks. 1,038,811 from Provincial revenues. 
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The University of Rangoon.—Plans for a 
university ip Burma have been under consider 


ation for some years. After his arrival iu Burma 
the then Lieut: nant-Governor Sir Harcourt 
Butler thought that, on general grounds and 
with some reference to the needs of the province, 
the Rangoon University might usefully be of a 
more practical type than any yet attempted in 
India with courses In arte and science, pure 
and applied, technology, medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, law, forestry, veterinary, science 
and training, commerce and architecture. It 
might perhaps combine with university instruc 
tion practical studies at the Chief Court th: 
Pasteur Institute and the hospitals; and also 
at the Museum which the local Government 
was committed to build as soon as iunds were 
available. I[t ts possible in Burma to a greater 
extent than in any of the older and mor 
advanced prove in India to concentrate th: 
intellectual energies of the province in one 
immediate neighborhood and to develop A 
really many-sided university. An Act to estab 
lish a teachiug and residential colleye at Rangoon 
was passed on the 24th October 1920. The 
University authorities are the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, the Conncil (with an executive 
committee) and the Senate. The Council is the 
supreme administrative body wtilethe Senate 
is an academic body with entire control of 
studies, exemination and discipline. The 
Governor-Gencral, as Visitor, has the right to 
cause inspection to be made. 

The Lucknow University. The founda- 
tion of this University may primarily be ascribed 
to the patriotism of the people ot Oudh. It is 
a unitary teaching and residential University 
incorporated by an Act passed in 1920. The 
University authorities are (1) the Court, with 
powers of making statutes, (2) the Lxecutive 
Council, which administers the property of the 
University and appoints examiners, (8) the 
Acad’ mic Council, which controls the teaching 
and advises the Executive Council on all acade- 
mic matters, (4) a Committee of Reference 
(a Sub-Committee of the Court) deals with | 
items of new expenditure only. The Governor- 
General, as Visitor, has the same power asin the 
case of the Rangoon Universit} and other new, 
or reorganised, universities. 


The Delhi University.—The Delhi Uni- 
a was created by an Act passed in 192z, 
The University depends for its existence mainly 
on the generosity of the Government of India 
who occupy the position of a local Govern- 
ment in relation to it. It is a unitary teaching 


The University. 


and reaidential University, designed on the 
model recommended by the Calcutta University 
Commission tor the Dacca University, porsess- 
ing at present three constituent colleges. The 
Act provides for two schemes—a provincial and 
a permanent one. Under the prov! ional scheme, 
which is {n torce at present, the constituent 
colleges remain with their hostels, étc., in their 
existing buildings. ‘hey also retain interme- 
diate classes. But there have been instituted, 
go faras povaible and desirable, common classes 
torgraduateteaching. ‘The matriculation exam- 
ination of an Indian University, or an equivalent 
examination, is the admission test to the Uni- 
versity courses. The permanent scheme con- 
templates that the oxisting colleges in Delhi 
City would become intermedi:te institutions 
and that degrce classes would be conducted in 
new buildings to be built in Imperial Delbi. 
There would be halls and hostels where students 
would receive tutorial instruction. The Inter- 
inediate Examination of an Indian University 
or ab equivalent examination, would become 
the admission test to the University. Tho 
Governor-Genera] is the ez-officio Chancellor. 
‘here is a Pro-Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor 
anda Rector. The principal governing bodios 
otthe University are a Court, an Executive 
Counciland an Academic Council. 


The Nagpur University.—This Uni- 
versity was created by an Act passed in 1928. 
Its constitution follows the recommendations 
of the Calcutta University Commission and 
the provisions in other University Acta in so 
far as they are applicable to local conditions. 
In particular the recommendations of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission have been adoptcd 
in the matterof the appointment of the Chan- 
cellor and the Vice-Chancellor, and of their 
powers and duties, the composition and Tune- 
tions of the Court, the Executive and Academic 
Councils, and the relations of the University 
with Government. The University Act pro- 
vides in the first inrtance for a University of an 


examining and affiliating type in which the 


existence of the colleges is preserved as the unit 


,of instruction both in the University centre of 


Nagpur and in other places which contain 
colleges admitted to the privileges of the Uni- 
versity. The Act is so framed as to permit 
of a gradual development of the University into 
@ managing and teaching body which may 
supplement, or entirely replace collegiate by 
University instruction either by taking over 
the management of existing colleges or by insti- 
tnting and maintaining its own colleges. 


Education of Indian Women and Girls.—The statement below shows the progress of 
women’s cducation during the quinquennium ending the 31st March 1922 — 









‘ Special 
—— . Arts High Middle {| Primary | Schools 
Year C‘olle- | Schools. | Schools. | Schools. and Total. 

eet lee ne en _ et Colleges. p 

(| 1916-17 8 81 446 18,077 512 19,124 

Institutions ,{ 1921-22 | 12 120 | 648 | 22,579 | 258 |_— 28,517 

for Gurls. \linereaseor | 44! + 89| +102 | +4,602.| —254| +4,393 

_ decrease, | cere see er 
Female Scholars 1916-17 493” 15,671 | 69,887 | 1,038,574 | 16,535 | 1,136,010 
in Girls’ and 5 | 1921-22 | 881, 26,289] 85,247 | 1,195,087 | 10,880 _' 1,310,214 
Boys’ Schools. Increase or {+388 | +10,668 |+15,410 | }162,309 


docrease 
N. B.—Th statistics of European schools 


6,655 {+ 188,204 


and scholars Are not included in this table, 
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Education in the United Provinces. 
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There is still a lucway to be made ,ood = All 
the influences which operate a.ainst the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reimforced 
in the case of women 1y the perdah system an l 
the custom of carly marriace 


Arts colleges medical collc.cs, and the lke 
admit students ot both sexes and a few 1115 
ittend them The Jady Hirdince Wedical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a tull medi ul 
course for medical students the Shicematy 
Nathibai Damodher Thackersey Indian Women’s 
University was started some eight years ago 
by Professor Karve It is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work So far it has 
granted only lo degrees, and there are only 30 
ladies prosecuting higher studies at the affiliat 
ed institutions , but the number of girls attend- 
ing its recognised high schools 1s said to be about 
( 


Education in the Army —The imi om 
India unde tikes the responsibility of the educa 
tion of certain sections of the community — Its 
activities are direct d into various channels with 
certam definit objects which may be sumunaris 
ecdastollows —- 


(?) The cducition of the soldict Tiitish wd 
Indian in ordcrto —- 


(a) devclop his trun, frcults 


(b)improve him as a suby ct for military 
trun, ind asa citizin of the Lmyire, 


(©) cnhance the prospects of ramuncra 


tive employment on his wturn to 
CHV) Lite 
(2) The tulfilmcnt of the obla,itions ot the 


St ite to the children of soldiczs scrvin, and ¢2 
sorviec (Dritish ind Indian) 


(iw) Lhe provision os fir ws possibu of 
tiiining tor the children of soldiais: who hue 
dicd an the scrvacc of thea country 


(¢) The creation of ¥ body of Indiin Tentle 
m neduc ited sccordin,, to J ndish public school 
traditions which should) provide surtable cin 
didates tor admission to the hos ud Walituy 
Colle tc San Thurst 


Administration —The educational services 
are divided into (a) the Indian Educational 
service, (b) the Provincial Educational Service, 
(c) the Subordinate Educational Service 


(1) The Indian Educational Service 
Which Comprises officers pciformin, raspection 
and tutoual work 15 subdividtcd mito twe 
branches—one for men and thc othtrto: women 
Appomtments to hoth branchts are made by 
the Secretary of State tor India in Council 
All officers In longing to this crvice come under 
the special leave and pension rules 


(1) Indian Educational Service (Men’s 
Branch) —Jhere 18 a timescale of pay ris 
ing from Rs 400 bv annwal increments of Rs 50 
to Ra 1,250 a month There are two selection 
grades—one for 15 percené of the cadre on 
Rs 1,250 50-1500 1 month and the other for 5 
per cent on Rs 1559 1001,750 4 month Ofh- 
cera of non Indian domicile receive overseas 
pay in addition ranging from: Rs 15N to Rs 250 
awonth Ihe puncpals of first grade colicces 
receive duty allowance. of Re 150 or Rs 200 
& inonth Allowanccis of Rx, 150 a month ar 


Calcutta University Commission 


also zranted to the Assistant Mrrectors of Public 
Instruction and to othe officers holding similar 
adimistrative appointments ‘There is ono 
Diycctor of Public Instriction in each province 
The posts of Dircctor are treated as prize postr 
for the members of the TELS Ther pry varies 
from Rs 1500 v0 1 750 1 month 1n the North- 
W oct Frontict Province to Rs 2 000 1003 000 
in the Prosidencies of Vadras Bombay and 
Tcngal In some provinces the Directors havc 
bin made er offirie Scerctary Deputy Secie 
tary or Under Seeactars an the Jocal J ducation 
Tt partments 


In selecting candidate forap] ointment to the 
TRS (Mens brarch) experience in t abn is 
re. decd % indispensible and wei,ht 15 piven 
to the posses ion of (a) 1 university dezrce m 
honours or eyuivalent distinction and (é) 
pualificutions in special subjects dependimy on 
the nature of the vacanae to be filled 


(1) Indian Educational Service (Women’s 
Branch)—Jjhe ol.wmnation and con 
ditions of service 910) Similar to those in the 
Min’s Branch The pay is Rae 400 20 950 a 
month with a sclection 211:de of Rs 900 20 9»0- 
10 1 000 1 month for 20 per ecnt ot the cadre 
Tn cascs where the vrovmciil cidie 18 very 
smut once member of the scrsy) as Clazrbie for 
> 4c] ction grade post mie yective of the per 
( ntago miximum = Officers”) of =non Indian 
domicile we mi addition .rinted v uniform 
overseas par of Rs vV0amonth Lhe prmeipals 
of first pride colle.¢s for women and ladies 
hol tin, such administrative J osts as the Deputy 
Directisses of Public Instruction ure liga le 
tor v duty allow ance of hs 100 1 month 


In sclecting candidatts for appotntment to 
th [1S (Womens Branch) cxpenence im 
terdhin, is. i¢cgardcd is mdisponsable and wa he 
Is .1Ven to the posse sion of (@) leh acadcmx 
quilsfications and (+) qualifications an sz ceral 
subjecfs dc pen fing on then ati re of they wancies 
to he filled 


/) The Provincial Educational Service — 
This scavace also consists af t vo Lianches one 
intended tor men wd the other for women 
Phe Scrvace Compr 5 posts more oF less anil 
to those bornt on the cada of the Indian J duca- 
tunal Service but ot secondary import umes 
( iundidattS uo. Gaited an India by local 
Governmcnis They aciavariably .2 iduates of 
Indian univer its ind natives of the province 
conc ccd 


(.) Provincial Educational Service (Men's 
Branch) —lhc omininum wd = maxunum 
pav has been fixed at Rs 2090 and Rs 300 a 
month respectively and local Governments have 
been empowered to settle grading within these 
limits 


(72) Provincial Educational Service 
(Women’s Branch) @he minimum pay is 
Rs 200 4 month and the maximum pas Rs 500 
amonth Ap in the case of the Mens Branch 
local Governments are competent Lo Ax grading 
within these figuris 

(c) The Subordinate Educational’Service 
—Jhis service is meant for ports of Minor mm- 
portince Lach province has its own rate of 
pix, lor cxampl ,in the Punjab the maximum 
pa of SOLS officcis ig Rs 200 a month 


Caleatia University Conmynission. 


Department of Education, Health 
and lands of the Government of India 
—In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own anda Member to repr «nt 
it in the Lxecutive Council ‘The first Membc. 
was Sir Harcourt Butler In 1928 the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the iter 
ests of ecovoms, by ahsorption iu it of the 
Department of Revenue and Agneultuc lhe 
enlarged Department has peen desiznated the 
Department of Ldueation Health and f ands 
Sir BON Sarma and Vr WS PD Putler arc 
the present Member ind Secretary respectively 
Ihe Department jossess;san caduc vtional advis 1 
stvled J iueational Cominissioncr = fhe 710 
sent Jducitional Commissiont1 is Mi fA 
Richey 


Calcutta University Commission —Thc 
Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
was published in Angust 1919 and in the follow- 
ing Januiry the Government of India iscucd a 
Resolution summarising the main features of the 
Report and the recommenditions of the Com- 
miss10ncrs 


The Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the following poirts m the Report — 


(2) High schools fail to give that breadth ot 
training which the developments of the 
coluotry and new avenues of employment 
demand 


(2) The intermediate section of University 
education should be recognized as part of 
8 heol educa ion and should be separated 
from the University orgamisation 


(uf The defects of the present system of 
affiliated colleges may bu mitigated by the 
satablishment of a strong central teaching 
body, the incorporation of unitary uni- 
versities (1s OCcasion arises), a modifica 
tion of the administrative machinery 
which will admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervimion of 
differcnt classes of institutions by sevcral 
appropriately constituted bodies 


The Comuiission gave dctailed suggestions 
for the reorganisation of the Calcuttta Univer 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme 
djate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca 
These measures concerned only Benga] but it 
was gencially recognised that some of the 
enticisms made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application Committces were 
consequently appoinlkd by the Universities ot 
Madras, Bombay, Patni: an! the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission In the 
United Provinces two commiutt<es were appoint 
ed, one to prepare 1 scheme for a umtary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures fur the reorganis ition of the 
Ajlahabad Umiversify @hd tho cre tion of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education 


In Bengal] the first outcome of the Commuis- 
sion’s Report was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act in the Imperial Legislative 
Councdjin March 1920 mentioned im dctaal elsc- 


—~— eee 


yy, 


Where A scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Calcutta university 1 und«1 consideration. 


The Reforms Act —The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational] 
administration in India Education 1s now a 
‘transic ried’ subjectin the Governors’ provinces 
ind 15, in cach such Province, under the 
charge of a Munister Thero are howcver, 
some exceptions to this new order of things 
The cducation of Luropeans 1s a Provincial 
reserved’ subject 2° 1t18 not within the char,e 
of the Viini-ter of I ducation , and to the Govern- 
ment of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Univer ities like Aligath Ponares and 
Dahir and ai such new universities as may he 
declued by the Governor Gcntral yn Coune:] to 
be central subjects The Govemnent of India 
arn asoin chairce of the Chicfs Collicee ind of 
i] institutions mamtiuned by the Governor 
Gener ud in Caunell for the benefit of members of 
Has Vagesty s Tomesorof other public servants 
crof the children ot such metal cis ot servants 


Chiefs’ Colleges—Jor the cducation of 
the sons and iclitives of the Chiefs ind Princes 
of Indii whose families rule over one thiid of 
the Indiin contincnt, five Chicts’ Colleges are 
mayntamncd, 127 — 


(1) Mayo Colle ze, 
Chieis , 

(wt) Daly Colleze, Indor, for Ccntral India 
Chiefs , 

(vt) Aitchison Colregc, Tahore, for Punjab 
Chucfs, 

(2) Rayhum1: Collec, Rajykote, for Kathia- 
wir(hicis and 


Lagkhumir Colle, Rampur for Contral 
Provincesand Liharand Orissa Chiefs 


Ajmer, for Raysputana 


(1) 


In point of buildings, staffs and orzamisation 
these institutions approiwh Lualish Pubhe 
Schools Students uc picpaicd for a diploma 
C\unmW tion conducted by the Government of 
Judia =the diploma 1s rpardcd as equivalent 
to the mitzuulation ccrtificatc ot an Indian 
University A further couse of University 
standard culled the Hinhca: Diplomys conducted 
uethe Mavo Collt,c Lhe (\ammation jor this 
Diploma 1s also held by the Government ot 
India Its standard 38 ronwhh cquirvalcat to 
that ot the b i diplomiot ws Indiin Univer 
sity 


Indigenous Education —Of the 8,381,350 
scholar» being educated in India 639,125 are 
classed as attending ‘ private’ or ‘ un-recog- 
nised’ mstitutions Some of these institutions 
are of importance The Gurukula near Hard- 
war and sir Rabindra Nath lagores school at 
bolpur have attained some fame, Mr Gandhi’s 
schoo] at Ahmedabad has attracted attention, 
and the nwmnerous monastery schools of Burma 
are well known Connected with every big 
Mosque 10 northern India there 13 some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the lathpum and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar wl-Ulm, Deoband are noted. 


These institutions generally have a religious 
or ‘national’ atmotphere and are puasibly 
ra ne to play an important part in the future 
0 a. 


Education tn the a 
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3,50 Lducatton in Assam, 


Statement of Educational Progress in ASSAM. 








oo | e167, 1917-18, | 1918-19 | 1919-20, | 1920-21, | 1921-22, 
Aresin square miles oe | | 52,015] 53,016 
Male ea No No No No 3,955,665/7,062,109 
Population, . change | change, | change change. 
Female .. 3,548, 196/3,645,121 
TOTAL POPULATION .. 7,598,861)7 ,006,230 
Publiie Institutions for Males. 
Number ot arts colleges aS 2 2 2 2 z 3 
Number of high schools és 36 36 37 38 39 11 
Number of primary schools .. 4,868 3,881} 3,924 4,030 4,049 8,957 
Male Scholars in Public 
Institutions. 
In arts colleges .. ee - 687 810 884 940 S46 787 
In high schools . és o+{ 13,542 13,559) 138,278 13,499 12,574] 11,153 
In primary schools -| 157,046 153,°53) 149,546 254,597 155,469; 146,018 


Percentage of male scholars in 
public institutions to male 





population .. Ws bs 5°7 5°6 5°5 5°86 49 4°6 
Public Institutions for Females. 
Number of arts colleges Sel: Swed ‘nae aes er niet ict 
Number of high schools ~ 2 2 
Number of primary schools ., $29 331 347 374 858 348 

Female Scholars wn Public | 
Institutions. 

In arts colleges .. Se a 1 1 1 bates er oe 
In high schools . ae or 428 386 459 620 594 576 
In primary schools ae .| 24,762 23,868} 23,052 25,082 24,288] 23,184 


Percentage of female scholars in 
public instituticns to oaemak | 
Se *82 81) "88 "79 “74 















































population 
ToTaL SCHOLARS in (Male .. 194,548] 199,161} 195,736 | 195,514] 181,257 
public institutions 
Female, 26,921] 26,267 28,618 28,008] 26,808 
TOTAL 291,4¢9| 215,448; 224,374 923,523) 208,063 
TOTAL SoHoLARS (both male 7 
andfemale)in all institutions, 230,085] 224,715 233,106 231,591] 216,269 
Percentage of totalf Male .. 5°8 5°77 5°9 5°1 4°38 
scholars to 
populations. Female . "86 "86 "92 "70 “77 
TorTaL oe 3'4 o°o 3°5 3°1 2°9 
Expenditure (in thousands 
of rupees). Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs. Re. 
From provincial re venues bs 13,82 14,23 16,4° 19,19 21,85 
From joca) funds is sie 3,96 3,99 4,44 4,08 3,86 
From municipal funds ,, e 24 24 26 "30 38 
TotaL Expenditure from public 
funds ,. ss “ ae 18,02} 18,46) ¢ 20,89 23,66 26,09 
From feer se ee oe 5,24 5,76 6,20 5,95 5, 48 
Krom othersources .. ., 2,56 2,61 3,29 3,10 8,27 
Czanp ToraL OF EXPENDITURE 25,82} 26,83 30,34 32,71, 3484 
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OVINCES A 


Education in the Centrai Py 
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Education in Coorg. 
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Statement of Educational Progress in DELHI, 






























ibe | 1917-18. | 1918-19, | 1919-20. | 1920-21. | 1921-22, 
Area in square miles .. ae os 675 
No No 
Male ie se No |Nochange,| change, change. | 281,947 
Population ; s | change, 
| Female... se 206,044 
TOTAL POPULATION ‘i ae - 487,091 
Public Institutions for Males. 

Number of arts colleges .. As jie 3 3 3 3 3 
Number of highschools .. . ee 7 7 7 10 10 

Numberofprimaryschools .. a 106 120 121 124 1} 

Male Scholars in Public Institutions. 

In artscolleges .. - as <i 436 485 548 559 581 


1,025 2564 2811 


In highschools ., iF ae ‘3 
4,616 4,434 5,439 


In primary schools es - - 
Percensage of male scholars in public 


institutions to female population ., 4°3 4°4 4°6 4°9 4°5 
Public Institutions for Females. 
Number of arts colleges ,. ie = Pe os es ee . 
Number ofhighschools .. es aa 2 2 2 
Number of primary schools ee es 16 19 22 22 21 


Female Scholars in Public Institutions. 


In artscolleges .. i ec 43 ‘a se nes a ‘is 
In highschools ,, ae ae ove 94 248 246 253 473 
In primary schools he Le oe 664 798 897 1,012 1,012 
Percentage of female scholars in public 

institutionstofemale population ,, 1‘01 1°1 11 1°2 1°2 


ee 


10,688 | 11,276 | 12,551 
2,007 2,185 2.435 


12,645 | 13,461 | 14,086 


16,774 17,716 19,525 





10,120 | 10,282 
1,856 2,082 


ee eee | ee 


11,976 | 12,364 


Male ,, 
TotTaL SCHOLARS in pute | 
institutions 5 .» (Female , 





ToraL - 








Torat ScHoLaRs (both male and female 


jn all institutions) .. .. ..| 15,020 15,358 





























Expenditure (in thousands of rupees), Rs. Pa. Ra, Rs, Bs, 
From provincial revenues ., «. 2,95 404 4,83 5,21 5,79 
From local funds., oe a ne 26 15 8 83 40 
From Municipal funds .. oe ee 45 28 40 1,02 1,12 

LD ee | Sees EE | 

Toray, EXPENDITURE from public funds, 8,66 4,42 6,31 6,56 7,31 
Fromfees .. «sow we ts 1,28 1,89 1,41 1,48 1,62 
From other sources he é a 6,69 2,70 8,64 2,83 3,85 
GRAND TOTALOF EXPENDITURE ..| 11,68 8,60 10,87 10,82 12,78 
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Local Self-Government. 


No ficld of the administration of India is likely’ 


to be more profoundly affected by the Reforms of 
1919 than local government This isone ofthe 
subjects transferred to Indian munisters, and 
there are many signs that the power will be freely 
used for the purpose of experiments 1n the direc 
tion of building upstronger and more vigorous 
local bodies n the whole, the progress of local 
government in India for the past quarter of a 
century has been disappointing ‘Lhe greatest 
successes have been won in the Preside ncy towns 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay 
The difficultics in the way of progress were 
manifest Local government had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern 
ment to the local bodv, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration Again, the powers cutrusted to 
local bodies were mnsugnificant and the financial 
support was smal] There are however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussi] 
arestirring inasmuch as this being a transferred 
subject it 18 entirely provincitl thcre will be the 
widest variation between yrovincve and province 
according to the special needs of each We 
can indicate here only the broad tendencies 
with the expression of opinion that this field will 
be one of the most 1mportant in the growth of 
nation buildimg forces in British India 
dhroughout the greatcr part of India, the 
village constitutcs the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villagca are built up the largcr administrative 
entities—tahsils, sub divisions, and districts 
“the typical Indian village has its ccntral 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a caftle stand 6tritching around this 
nucleus lic the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated ara and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood cutting lhe inhabitants of 
such a village pass their lifein the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded togcthcrin a little 
community withits ownorganisation and govern 
ment, which differin characterin the various 
ae of villages, its body of detailed customary 
rules and its little staff of functionaries, artisans 
and traders It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, e¢ g in the greater 
part of Assam,in Dagtcrn Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
as here described does not exist, the prople living 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads” —(Gazelteer of Indu ) 


‘Lhe villagcs above describid fall under two 
main classes, 1z— 

Types of Villages — (1) [he ‘severalty ’ or 
ralyatwari village, which 1s the prevalent form 
outside Northern India Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators ‘There 1s 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non cultivated lands may 
be sct apart for a common purpose, such as graz 
Ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Revenue 
authorities, and on pryment of assessment The 
village government vestsin & bi reditary head 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
&s or reddi, who ia rcsponsible for law and 
order, and for the colluction of the Government 
revenue, He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled, 


-*(2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whule 
its incidence being distributed by the body of 
superior proprietors, aud a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 
‘Lhe villagesiteis owned by the proprietary body, 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others ‘Ihe waste lind 1s allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, ts 
partitioned amongthe sharcholders The village 
government was originally by the punchayet or 
gioup of heads of superior familics In latcr 
times one Or more huadmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities, but the arti 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari village 
is evidenced by the title of its holder, which 1s 
generally lambardar, a vernacular derivative 
trom the English word ‘number’ Itistbistype 
of village to which the well known description 
in Sir H Maine’s Vallage Communiires 18 alone 
applicable, and here the co proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bulk of the 
pete population as tenants of labourers under 
m. 


Village Autonomy—he Indian willages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynastics and their 
loca} rupresentatives did not, as a rule, concern 
thems Ives with the tndividual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintcnance 
of focal order ‘1Lhis autonomy bas now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
wd police Organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the individual raryatwart system, 
which 18 extending even 1n the north of India 
Neverthelcss, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village func: 
tionaries—the headman, the accountant, and 
the village watchman—are largely utilis.d and 
paid by Government, and there 18 still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 


Punchayets—For some years there Was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village council tribunal, or Pune ayei and the 
Decentralipation Commission of 1008 made the 
following special recommendations — 


‘ While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punchayet system, and consider that the 
objictions urged thimto are far trom ingur- 
mountable, we recognise that such a system 
can only be gradually and tuntatively applicd, 
and that itis impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure We think 
that a commencement should bt made by giving 
certain limited powers to Punchayuts in those 
villagesin which circumstancs are most favour- 
able by reason of homog neity, natural intclli- 
gence, and freedom tromiot rnalf uds These 
powers might be incr used graduvlly ac reguits 
warrant, and with succcss hire, it will pecome 
easier to apply the system in other villages, 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, Will require great care and discretion, 
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much patience, and judicious discrimination — 


between the circumstances of different villages; 
and there is a considerable consensus of opinion 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers.” 


This ts, however, still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present it 
is unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government. 
Various measures have been passed, but it 
is too early to say what life have. The 
Punjab Government has introduced a Village 
Punchayat Bill, which enables Government to 
establish in a village,or group of villages, a 
system of councillors to whom certain local 
matters, including judicial power, both civil and 
criminal of a minor character may be assigned. 
In Bihar a Village Administration Bill has been 
introduced for the administration of village 
affairs by villagers themselves, including minor 
civil and criminal cases. Other Governments 
are taking steps in the same direction. 


Municipalities.—The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Royal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was ically no attempt 
at a legislation Act 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India. Under 
this Act and ee Provincial Acts a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
eppointment of commissioners to manage muni- 

pal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
hes was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 

their Resolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of g further steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to bear on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical charity, and local public works. New 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extended the elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord Ripon’s Government 
issued orders which had the effect of gr 
extending the principle of local self-governmen 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 tha 


t greatly altered 

cipal bodies, a wide extension 
the elective system, while ind ence and 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and pa ge of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
ppg eely Hyd local objecta. The general prin- 
ciples thus laid down have continued to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 


the present day. 
The Present Pesition.—There are some 730 
Municipalities in British India, with something 
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under 18 million people resident within their 
limits. Of these municipalities roughly 546 have 
& population of less than 20,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 20,000 and over. 
Ascompared withthetotal population of parti- 
cular provinces, the population resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 17 percent.,and isamallestin Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent. In other 
provinces it varies from 3 to 9 per cent, of the 
total population. Turning to the composition 
of the Municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members are elected. Ex-officio 
members are roughly 12 per cent.,and nominated 
30 per cent. Elected members are almost every- 
where in a majority. Taking all municipalities 
together, the non-officials outnumber the officials 
by nearly five to one. The functions of munici- 
palities are classed under the heads of Public 
stb Health, Convenience and Instruction. 
For the discharge of these responsibilities, there 
1s & muncipal income of £ 11°4 millions, nearly 
two-thirds of which Is derived from taxation and 
thercmainderfrom municipal property,contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources. Generally speaking, the income of 
municipalities is small, the four cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Hane together provid- 
ing nearly 38 per cent. ofthe total. The average 
income of all municipalities other than the four 
mentioned above is nearly £ 10,000. The total 
expenditure of municipalities excluding that 
debited to the head “‘ extraordinary and debt ” 
amounted in 1919-20t0£11'3 millions. The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of ‘‘Conservancy’’and ‘“‘Public Works” 
which amount to 17 per cent. and 14 per cent. 
respectively, ‘““Water-supply’’ comes _to 9 per 
ent , “Drainage” roughly to 6 percent, and 
‘‘ Edueation’’ to no more than 81 per cent. 
In some localities the expenditure on education 
is considerably in excess of the average. In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, for example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 18 per cent. of the total 
funds, while in the Central Provinces and Berar 
it is over 15 per cent, 


District Boards.—The duties and functions 
assigned tothe municipalities in urban areas are 
inruralareas as entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In almostevery district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
subordinate to which are two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards; whilein Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees. 
Throughout India at large there are some 200 
district boards with 532 sub-district boards 
subordinate tothem. There are also more than 
1022 Union Committees. This machinery has 
jurisdiction over a population which was some213 
millions in 1919-20. Leaving aside the Union 
Committees the membersofthe Boards numbered 
nearly 18,000 in 1919-20, of Whom 57 per cent. 
were clected, Thetendency has been throughout 
India to increasetthe elected members of the 
district boards at the expense of the nominated 
and the official members. The Boards are 
practically manned by Indians, who constitute 
95 per cent. of the whole membership. Only 17 
per cent of the total members of all boards are 
officials of any kind. The total income of the 
Boards in 1919-20—the latest figures available 
amounted to £ 9°3 millions, the average income of 
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¢ ach dintiict board togcthcr with its subordin ite 
boards bung £52,000 The mostimportant item 
ot revenue is provincial rates, which represent o 
proportion of the total income varying from 21 
per cent 1n the Central Provinces to 49 per cent 
in Bibar and Orissa This income 1s mainly 
cxpended upon civil works such as roads and 
bridges (£40 millions), the other puiincipal 
objects of expenditure being education (£2 ” 
millions), medical and sanitary works (£10 9 
millions) and general admunistration 


Improvement Trusts —A notable featur 
m the recent sanitary historv of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc 
tion of social Improvements Jn Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvemc nt Trusts are continu 
ing their activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (qv) In Bombav the work 
of the Improvement Trust 1s being developed by 
the Bombay Devclopment Directorate Other 
citics are beginning to follow the examples oi 
these great cities and Improvement Trusts havi 
becn constituted in Ciwnpore Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and 1n sever 1! 
ot the largcr citics of the Provinces of India 
Iheir activitics have however, been scverc\ 
curtaled by the financial stress 


Provincial Progress — Lhere was passed 11 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Poards at the earliest poysible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province Tht 
number of these boards continucs to increas 
rising from 1 500 to more than 2000 ‘Though 
they are in their infancy as vet, many of them 
bhow a remarkable aptitude for managing then 
own affairs 


In Bombay the development of village self 
government ig also proceeding as the result 
ofan Act forconstituting orincreasing the powe! 
of village committees, which was passed last 
year by the Jegislative Council In this presi 
dency, some 75 out of 157 municipalities had a 
two thirds elected majority of councillors in th 
year 1920, and adistinct step forward has been 
projected by th administration in the direction 
of libtralhizing the constitution of all municp) 
bodics The polirv of appomtmg a non 
Official president his becn extendcd both tc 
district and subedistiict boards and alir.c num 
ber of non officials have also becn appomtcd 
presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards In 
Madras also the institutions of local sclf gov 
trnmnt continued to progress in an encourag, 
ing Manner ‘Lhe number of district boards in 
the Prusidencv was 24, with 863 members Thx 
number of sub-district boards rose from 97 to 
119, while those electing their own presidents 


increased from 13 to 38 The total numbel 


of Municipal Councils rose from 78 to 80 
and the proportion of Indian to Luropean 
aid Anglo Indian membirs rther increas d 
In 1920 21 there were 54 municipal coun 
cils, consisting cntirely of Indian member: 
as against 41 in the previous vear Lh 
average imposition of taxation per head of 
pornieson 8 still very low, bemg only about 
our shillings None theless, waterworks wert 
undertaken in 7 municipaltowns, while improve 
ments and oxtemions to the oxisting schumcs 
were undertaken in eight other municipalitics 


- The number of cducational institutions matte 


tained by municipal councils rosc to 915 which 
vas 20 more than in the previous year while 
the net educational charges amounted to 10% 
percent of the income from general taxation 


In the United Provinces there has been a con 
siderable if unostentatious progress during the 
ycar 192021 Unfortunately, not much pio 
gress has been made towards solving the main 
difficulties which confront municipalities in im 
proving their system of taxation Lfforts havc 
been made to introduce terminal taxcs and 
with certain boards tmssourcce of income is Work 
ing well It has also been proposed in some 
towns toextend the pulgnmtax by a surcharge 
on the tickets of third class passengers The re 
ceipts from water supply are also increasing in 
various locahties but expenditure and incon ¢ 
in this matter are stillfar from balancing In 
fact finance 1s still a greater obstacle wlich 
lies 1n the path of nearly allthe boards So far 
as district boards are concerned little improve 
ment can be expected while they are financially 
dependentonGovernment It is recognised that 
their cmaneipation fiom official Icading strings 
{is the centralitcm m the programme of reforms 
and thie 15 rcison to hope that the amending 
Bull will make t} oem asmdcpundcnt as 14 possible 
and desirable 


To the Punjab mumcapal adnunistration con 
tinued to show improvement the gener u uttitude 
cf the members 1n regard to thar responsibilitice 
tcimg promising tor} rogressin the future = L he 
income of municipalities nercwsed bv over LE 
lakhs of rupees (£0 15 milion) mth ycar aud 
expenditure was kept within thc fi,ures fo1 
income—a point in which municl al committees 
compare favourably with district board. The 
prevailing tendcncy towards the substitution of 
terminal taxes for octra continued and several 
important towns including Lahore and Amritsar 
are preparing for the change istrict 
boards are beginning to realise that Government 
cannot pour out ever increasing grants in aid and 
the proposal has becn made 10 some districts to 
mnpose fresh ta\ation and to ruse the local 
rates. This 1s a most hojyetul sign for the 


future 


In the Central Provinces the previous \t wv 
witne sed they assin,ot 9 Focal Sclf Governnn nt 
Act which will guide into yroy r chinnels the 
undoubtedly growm, intcrost in public in vttcrs 
Ihe continucd reduction of offiaial members and 
chairman and the wider powcrs of control given 
to loca} bodics willbe anincentive to the develop 
ment of local selt government Icading to an 
mereased sense of public duty and responsibility 


In the North West Frontver Provnce, the 
institution of local self government 1s some 
what ofaforeign growth Certain ofthe munici- 
pal committees are still lax in the discharge 
ot the responsibilities, and meetings are reported 
to beinfr quent butthe attendance of non 
official member sis gradually increasing = Exec pt 
where factional and personal considcrations were 
involved the members of the municipalities still 
remamed apathetic he same statement is 
unfortunately true of district boards, whose 
members, itis said, cymes little real interest ia 
their work, 


Local Government Statisites. 
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Sanitation. 


The history of the sanitary departments in 
India goes back for about fifty years. During 
ere prt great improvements have becn 
effe in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains te be done: but the pro- 
gress of rural sanitation which Involves the 
health of the great bulk ot the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “She 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains o India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanlincss has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
lil-ventilatcd and over-populated: the village 
site dirty, crondcd with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoncd by stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised,” 


Of recent ycars the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education devclop- 

, and funds were available, In ao resolution 
issued in May 28rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summariscd the ree at that time, and 
faid down the gencral lincs of advance, This 
resolution (Gazeite of India, May 25th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to undc- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
fowards s@nitation prior to the passing ot 
the Reform Act of 1919. It will be found 
Aummarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
{page 475 et seg.) and earlicr editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 


The lowest birth rates 


Coorg 27°43 : Bengal 28°C and Assam 
Bengal, the United Provinces, 


@ death-rates were lower in the following Provinces, ¢iz., Delhi, Bengal, Assam, 
Coorg, Bombay and Burma (both upper and low: 





| provinces making it a subject directly responsl- 

ble to local control through Min‘sters, It is too 
early yet to attempt to indicate the effects of 
this change. In the last official report of 
sanitary work in India published in 1021-22, 
the general position is indicated in the following 
terms: “There is unfortunately little reason 
to suppose that the transfer of Sanitation to 
popular control wili usher in the millennium 
at an early date. When all allowances are 
nade for financial stringency, it cannot be said 
thatthe Reformed Provincial Governments have 
thrown themselves enthusiastically into the 
struggle with disease. The daily press, however, 
shows that popular interest in the problems 
of sanitation is slowly increasing, which of it- 
scli is a good thing. One of the encouragmg 
features of the period has been the increasing 
number of loca] associations who are taking 
part in sanitary work. Voluntary agencies 
have multiplicd, and private generosity both 
in Money and service increase-. While educated 
Indian opinion is showing itself gradually more 
lesponsive to the pressing requirements of 
public health, the steady fight against the dis- 
eases which afflict the country continues without 
intermission. The extermination ot bubonic 
plague is now regarded as a ‘natter of persistent 
and organised effort: but unfortunately, there 
has been retrenchinent of expenditure on 
Plague measures as a result of the introduction 
of muusteriul control. ‘his is probably due to 
diminished fear ot a plague epidemic,’ 


Birth and Death Rates.—The population 
of the areas iu which births and deaths were 
registered in 1921 was 2:1,419,723, 7,774,776 
births and 7,3*5,l1ly deaths were registered ; 
the rates per mule belng 32°20 and 30°59 ag 
compared with an average of 35°01 and 38°2 
respectively for the previous five years. 


Were recorded in Madras 27°0; Noith- West Frontier Province 27:3: 
29°63, but an excess of deaths over births was noticod in 
the Central Provinccs, Ncrth-West Frontier liovince and Coorg, 


Madras, 
1) and higher in the rest than in the preceding 





year :— 
Birth Kates (gr mille), Death Rates (per mille). 
Province, ° 
ee ee 1920. 19.1, 19.0, 1921, 
Delhi a? re 47°36 46°5 35°54 31°24 
Bengal =». wg, 80°0 28°0 92°7 30° 
Bihar and Orissa ., = $2°2 34°6 30°9 &2°8 
Assam a és es 31°58 29°63 28°08 26°48 
United Provinces . , eis 85°55 34°39 $7°23 39°57 
Punjab .. wg, 42°9 41°5 28°6 $0°18 
N. W. Frontier Province v9°8 27°} 23°4 #1°59 
Central Provinces and Berar 89°17 $37°9 40°11 44°01 
Madras ee ek ne 28°4 27°0 21°8 20°2 
Coorg ne Cr 93°81 27°48 45°86 28°56 
Bombay .. .. ,, 30°28 32°69 28°65 26°00 
Purma, Lower .,  .. 31°23 24) O74 $2°06 
Burma, Upper... 37°95 34°82 27°59 20°43 
Ajmer-Merwara .. “a 27°77 $1°13 25°71 28°4) 
32°98 92°20 30°84 80°59 
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Birth & Death Rates. 


Chief Diseases,—There are three main classes of fatal disease: lpn fevers, diseases affecting 


the abdominal organs, and ene alae. Intestina] and skin paraal 


of scurvy widely prevail, The 


, ulcers and other indication 


bie below shows the number of deaths from all causes and from each 


of the principal diseases in British India and death-rates per 1,000 :— 


— 


Deaths from 
all 


Dysentery Respira- 

Years, Cholera. |Small-pox.| Fevers. and Plague. tory 
Causes. larrheea. Diseases, 
280,780]  76,590| 4,092,845] 278,225 966,588/ 961,149 
L914 7,156,771 | was wae , 1716 1°17 112 1-09 
404,4 282} 3,990,287| 261,800! 380,501| 257,721 
ct ‘Gam ml Malone ake aoe eel 
; 042) 4,085,784 8.381  205,527| 286,24 
me 6,940,486 | 1-21 “25, 171s] 104 "a6, 1"20 
267,002] 62,2771 4,555,201/ 260,984  487,086/ 916,821 
1017 7,803,832 112 96)” 19°10 1°10 1°83 1°33 
560,802) 93,076] 11,134,441) 276,648 440,752| 430,035 
1918 14,895,801 }| 835 30} "46°60, 1-16 1°85; 1°81 
578,420) 136,077; 5,468,181) 201,048 74,9841 350,138 
an 6,556,178 | iunieol. “20.sbol casbaren: oy Be] 894.668 
0,1 99) 4,031,202] 218,734, 99,368 66 

1920 7,355,054 { +56 -49| 80> "99! 4) 1: 
, 450,608] 40,446| 4,761,287/ 229,576  89.682| 34,1013 
1921 7,885,112 {| 187] 017) 107 695 oon 1°38 


—— 


Mortality.—There is no method a which 
the deaths actually due to influenza in 1918 
can be calculated. If it be assumed that the 
excess in the deaths In 1918 over the mean of 
the previous 5 years was the result—direct or 
indirect—of influenza, the figure would come to 
7,718,307. This is on overestimate owing to 
the disturbing factor of other epidemic diseases, 
such as plague, cholera, malaria and relapsing 
fever, which raised the mortality in various 
be of India during the first half of the year. 

here is no eertain evidence that influenza was 
present in India before June 1st : it 1s, however, 
Pee that if it were, it had no appreciable 
nfluence on the death rate for India as a whole. 
This suggests that the excess in the mortality 
from all causes between June lst and December 
81st over the 5 years mean—6,812,6383—may 
be & more reliable index This may, however, 
bo a slight underestimate, for, in the last half 
of 1918 the mortality from plague was excep: 


tionally low as compared with the quinquennia 
mcan. e 


Another estimate may be obtained by sub- 
tracting from the total mortality from all causes 
the deaths registered as due to the chief epidemic 
diseases—plague, cholera and small-pox, and 
comparing this figure with o ie similarly obtained | 
for the previous quinquennium. On this basis 
the estimate would be 7,804,478. <A fourth: 
figure may be estimated by taking the excess 
in the mortality from ‘‘ fevers ** and Sap cece rt 
diseases over the average for 5 years. ln 1918 
this excess came to 7,151,971. 


Without any claim to accuracy it is suggested 
that the vaglare directly and indirectly due 
to influenza was in the neighbourhood of the 
mean of the last threes figures, 7,089,694, 


Cholera.—450,608 deaths were  regie 
tered in 1921 nst 180,140 in 1920 
406,297 of the deaths occurred fn the five 


—~ —— ee 





provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Madras, 
the United Provinces and the Oentral Provinces 
and Berar. The death-rate from cholera for 
India was 1°87 against 0°55 in 1920. No part 
ot India was absolutely free from the disease 
during the year, but in Delhi Province and 
Coorg the death-rate was 0°04 each, 


Dysentery and Diarrhea.—A year in 
which cholera is prevalent means a rise in the 
number of deaths ascribed to these diseascs. 
In 1921, 229,576 deaths were recorded as com- 
pared with 218,734 in 1020. The death-rate 
was 0°95, against 1°09, the quinquennial mean. 
The highest death-rates were returned by the 
Central Provinces and Assam. 


Small-pox—taused 40,446 deaths, of tnese 
9,792 occurred in the Madras- Presidency. The 
death-rate was 0°17 as compared with 3 quin- 
quennial mean of 0°38. 


Plague.—60,682 deaths were registered 


- againgt 99,868 in 1920. 71,088 of the deaths 
occurred 


in the firat half of the year and 28,280 
in the second half. In 1919 the corresponding 
figures wore 58,205 and 21,079. The plague 
year does not correspond with the calendar 
year: it runs from J bs of one year to June 
30th of the next. The low mortality in the 
second half of 1918 corresponds with the first 
half of 1918-19 rag and is about one-fifth 
of the mean mortality from plagne during the 
period of the past twenty years. 
It cannot be claimed that this reduction in 
mortality is dud to plague preventive measures, 
although there are signs that popular apprecia- 
freticnoe of plagee waa protebly directly oon 
neidence ague was pro - 
nected with meteor cal and agricultural 
conditions of the year. 


The most satisfactory symptom of the growing 
public confidence in anti-plague measures is the 


corresponding 


The Health of the Army. 


increased demand for inoculation with anti-, 
plague vaccine. The greatest reliance is placed 


on evacuation. Valuable as this measure 
undoubtedly is, it may spread infection. 
Refugees from a plague infected town or village 


in some cases go with their goods and chattels 
to uninfected towns or villages, the epidemics 
in which are sometimes traceable to this im- 
migration. 
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Rat destruction is not popular. There is ne 
doubt that an efficiently conducted rat campaigy 
is of great value, but the co-operation o: the 
people is dificult to secute. 

Fevers.—It is perhaps more dificult than 
usual to analyse the deaths ascnbed to “fevers.” 
4,761,237 deaths, or 64°5 per cent. of the total 
deaths were included under this head 
The decennial mean for mortality from fevers is 
§,093,801. 


THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY. 


British.—Tho average strength of Euro 
1919 was 56,561 as 
gegards the health :— 


pean Troops, : 
compared with 87,982 in 1918, The following table shows tho main facts ag 


Regulars and Territorials, in India durlug 














Average 
Average Invalids 
Period, strength. Admissions.| Deaths, sent home. peti y 
1910-14 average ss , 69,440 39,380 308 488 2,094 °57 
1916 .. - ve 60,737 46,892 397 1,343 2,414°56 
1917 .. ws oe es 80,825 62,372 390 1,337 3,086 °45 
1918 .. se oe és 87 982 90,637 1,424 2,007 5,286 °61 
1919 .. ee ee ‘ 66,561 54,982 438 4,324 3,245 -84 
Average 
Ratio per 1,000 of strength. period of 
Period spt aartine 
eriod. Average | Of cac uration 
Admis- | peaths tris Ma soldicr of each 
sions. stantly | Calculated | case of 
me, sick, | On average) sickness. 
. strength. 
1910-14 average... ie 567°2 4°51 7°03 80°13 *10°00 *19 39 
1916 .. re a 772°0 6°54 22°11 39°75 14°55 18°85 
1917 .. oe ae T71°7 4°83 16°54 45°60 16°65 21°57 
1918 .. ie ‘5 1,030°2 16°19 22°81 60°00 21°93 21°29 
1919 .. a ae ws 972°1 7°74 76°40 57°39 20°95 21°55 





* Worked out on quinquennium aggregates, 


Many factors adversely affected the health 
statistics of the British troops in India during 
the ycar 1919. 


Although active hostilitics with Germany 
ceased towards the end of 1918, reconstruction 
at Home, the return of Dominion and Common- 
wealth troops to their horhes, the demobili- 
sation of our armies and the time entailed in the 
cnlistment and formation of the post-war army 
did not permit of the relief of the Garrison and 
Territorial units garrisoning India until the 
autumn of 1919, when the first formations of the 
post-war army commenced to arrive. 


The Garrison units, and to somo extent the Ter- 
ritorial troops, in India vivir he latter period 
ofthe war, were composed ly of elderly 
men and soldiers who, from minor disabilities, 

been found temporarily unfit to reinforce the 


armies operatin Mesopotamia and WBaat 
Africa, “Katurably 
resist the climatio 


such men were least able to 
conditions of India and 
helped to swell the admissions to Mbepital. 


On the other hand the relicving formations 
which arrived towards the end of 1919 contained 
a high proportion of young soldiers under 25 
years of age, and many instances were found 
pointing to the fact that the medical inspection 
of the men prior to embarkation for India had 
not been carried out with the thoroughness and 
the appreciation of climatic condition» that is 
necessary in the case of soldiers who are about 
to serve in a tropical country. In addition a 
certain proportion of ‘B” category men were 
included in the units, 

As is always the case with new arrivals in 
India, especially soldiers of the types mentioned 
above, numbers suffered from complaints which, 
though trivial in themselves, increased the ad- 
mixsions to hospital. 

The general unrest in Northern India, and the 
hostilfties by Afghanistan and all along the 
North-West Frontier from May 1919 onwards 
had the effect of retaining men in the plains in 
unusual numbers, during a very trying hot 
weather, Who under more normal circumstanceg 
would have been serving at hill stations, 
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Health of the General Population. 


Indinn.—Tbe average strength of Indlan troops including those on dut 


in China ant 


other stations outside India, but excluding those under field servicc conditions, waa 220,731 


in 1919 as compared with 341,458 In 1918, 


The following table gives the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for the 
quinquennial period 1910-14 and for the years 1916-1919 inclusive : —- 

















Ratio per 1,000 of strength. 
i: Pe 1 Average | — 
veTage) Admis- “ n- con- 
Period. —|trength | sions. Deaths. | yards, stantly Average 
sick, | Admis- Deaths In- con- 
Sions. *; valids. | stantly 
sick. 
1910-14 
(average)... | 180,261) 71,213 573 699} 2,662; 544°6*| 4:39* 5°4*| 90°78 
16.. eo | 139,076; 105,333 1,248 3,145 5,250; 757°4 8°97 26°90 37°7 
1917.. ee} 101,242) 141,787} 2,201) 3,421) 6,556) 741°4] 11°51 17°9 34°3 
1918.. «| 341,458] 292,393] 9,959] 6,539] 13,897] 856°3 | 20°17] 19°2] 40°7 
1019.. «| 229,731) 176,313] 2,742; 4,999; 9,101) 767°6 | 11°94 21°8 40°0 





® Worked out on quinqucnnial aggregates, 


The fact that the admission ratio for all causcs 
hag not in spite of the return of peace conditions, 
tallen below the Ievel at which 1t stood during 
the great war, is attributable to many factors of 
which the following are a few of the mole inipor- 


ant: 

1. The continuation, though in a less intense 
form, of the Influenza pandemic with the effect 
its resultant debility is known to have on the 
incidencc of other diseases. 


2. The return to India of many troops from 
ficli service overseas in Mesopotamia and Ezypt, 
and from the North-West Frontier opcrations, 
with the well known result on the incidence 
of venereal discase. 


8. The necessity for keeping the army up to 
a strength much above that of the years before 
the great war resulted in the enlistment of men 
below the best standard of physical fitness. 


HEALTH OF THE GENERAL POPULATION. 


Births.—The births in 1921 numbered | 
7,774,776, less by 89,4°6 than the number 
recorded in 1920. The birth rate was 32°20 
as compared with a quinquennial mean ot 
35°01. All provinces excepting Bombay, 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Ajmer- 
Me:iwara, Coorg and Delhi shared in the 
decreased birth rate. 


Every year in each part of India a great 
divergence is noted between the maximum and 
minimum birth rate for each registration unit. 
The discrepancy is so wide that it can only be 
explained by difference in the accuracy of 
registration. Speaking generally the inaccuracy 
is more apparent in municipal than in rural 
areas. 


Deaths ~—7,385,112 deaths were registered as 
compared with 7,353,654 In 1920; an Increase 
of 29,458, The death rate was 30°59 as 
compared with a qninquennial mean of 
34°2, The rural death rates for India as a 
whole have always beon below the urban, but 
in 1918 it was in excess by 6°22. In 1921, 
the urban death rate exceeded the rural by 
3°01. The excess in the urban death rate was 
thus distributed: Coorg (15 96), Burma (15°89), 
Bombay (10°95). Ajmer-Merwara (10°30), 
Delhi (9°37), United Provinces (7°92), Madras 
(5°40), Central Provinces and Berar (5°17), 
Punjab (3°70) and North-West Frontier 
Province (0°22). Jn Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam the rural death rates are usually in 
excess of the urban being 4:7, 11 and 2°68 
respectively, in 1921. 


MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Medical Colleges.—There are five medical] 
colleges (Bonbay, Madras, Calcutta, Lahore and 
Lucknow), the students in which numbered 
in 1919, 3,013 including a few women. There 
are also 18 medical schools. Thercis an X-ray 
lastitution at Dehra-Dun. 

Pasteur Institutes—There were Pasteur 
Tostitutes for anti-rabic treatment at Kasauli 
( ab), Coonoor (Madras), Shillong (Assmm) 
and (Burma). In these four institutes 
8,632 patients were treated during the year, 

Lunatic Asylums—The treatment of lun 
atios at asylums provails on a com vely | 
small scale; but the asylum ig 


steadily increasing. The number of asylums 
in 1920 was 28. The number of patients 
admitted was 2,619 as against 2,608 in 1919. 
ne ao asylum population of the year was 

3 ° ¢ 

Leper Asylums.—There are many leper 
asylums among which may be mentioned the 
Madras Government Leper Asyinm, the Ma: 
tunza Leper Home, Rombay, Trivandrum 
State Leper Asyfum and the Calcutta Leper 
Asylum, There are also many asylums of 
pone, taeirdoly Pee sort - Govern- 
Inent $ clading about 50 asyhms 
of the Mission to Lepers, 


Child Welfare M ovement. 
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LEPROSY IN INDIA. 


It is exceedingly difficult to give any estimate 
of the total numbe: of lepers in the Indian 
kLmpire today The census figures of 1921 
give the total as 102513 as agamst 109 094 
m 1911 But tt 1s doubtful if this figue rezre 
sents anything more than the worst cares and 
possibly a majonty of this number are the 
begging and pauper Jepers who arc seen all 
over the countiy§ Dr Ek Mur, the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the (alcutta School of 
Tropic vl Medicine $15 that we thal that 
it would nct be im ove timate to put dcwn 
the number of lepers in fndit son cwhere 
between vu half and onc million 

Treatment —In a recent article on ths 
subject by the Sceretary to the Mssion to 
Lepers the position is summed uy as follows — 

Voluntary segregition 18 the right thing tc 
encourage for thos who will segr,itc them 


selves and receive treatment Compulsory 
segregation 18 the course to follow in the case 
of those who pcrsist 1n mixing with the healthy 
population and thus spreading the disease as 
1s the case with piuper and begging lepers 
Jhe extension of the use of the latest treatments 
18 most important Special leper camcs shou'd 
be estab ished by Government in suitable cen- 
tres and the fireatment provided free And 
lastly an ¢ducational cimpaign should he 
commenced 1s soon 1 possibht, and information 
vtout the disewe itsclf how it 1s spread and 
how to diagnose it 150 the bencfits of segre= 
» ition and the efhcacy of the latest treatments 

spread all over the country The gituation 
Wis never Mole hoyciul and a \ sely directed 
cainpugn iainst the disease would be — certain 
to end in the stampin, ont of the disease mm tho 
whole of India 


CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing prot! ins of In 
dias heuth 1s that presented by the rppalling 
intant mortality It has becn calculated that 
everv year no fewer than 2 million Indiin ba- 
bies dic, while many others surviv only to grow 
weak and feeble from unhygime surround 
ings during infancy A noteworthy frature 
has becn the further progicss of the infant 
wclfare movc ment which owes much to the All 
India Mitermty and Child Welfare League 
initiated by Iady Chelmsford In ill the 
great centres of population work Is now being 
done for #he truning of midwives for the ins 
truction of mothe1s and for the care of babies 
Training centres for Indian and Anglo Indi 
women have becn opencd in ordcr to spread 
the elements of infantile hygum to other parts 
of India Most hopeful sign of all Tndtan la 
dies are beginning to inter st themselvcs 1) this 
work in large numbers = But such 1s the mig 
nitudc of the fiddd that consistent and wide 
spread cffort on a seal hithcrto impossible 
must bc undcrtaken if anv ippreciable reduc 
tion 13 to be made in the appalling mortality 
of young children The admirable work done 
year by year by the National Association for 
supplying Komale Medical Aid to the Women 
of India has been facilitated by the decision 
of the Legislative Assembly to grant an incre1s 
ed Government subsidy to the figure of 
£ 2.,000 

Centres of Activity—The Child Welfare 
Directory gives the followmg list of places 
where the movement 1s already at work 

Bombay —The centre of much active and 
enthusiastic welfare work , the Lady Wullingdon 
Matermty Homes near the people’s chawle 
being unique of their kindin India lhe Bom 
Dav Infant Weltare Society founded by Lady 
Tloyd hag already estahblishdl 8 Infimt Welfare 
Centres where menatal - eintty and child 

e work 15 being carricad on 
O Garst —The Henderson Ophthalmic Scheme 
for treating Ophthalmia Neonatorum and 
stemming ‘‘ the enormous amount of preventible 
and curable blindness that is laying ite shadow 
over the health, happiness and usefulness of 
this great portion of our Empire.’ 


Byapur —Mr Henderson 1¢8, has now 
started thc same penelicent work for blind 
babies as in Surat 

Dharuai — 

Delhi —Work was stattcdin 1914 bv two lady 
health visitors brought out from ] nzland by the 
Government of Indiy Jhen salaries arc now 
mut by the Della Mumepality a substantial 
grant bong paid tow ards them by Government , 
threcinfint weltire ecutics have ben est eblish 
cd and a comprehensive scheme tor the tramme 
vod supervision of indizenous dts 18 Cariicd on 
A training school tor bh alth v1 ifc1s and midwite 
supervisors has be n ¢ tv lished im conne tion 
with this scheme and is finunced by the lady 
Chelmstord Teac The Sceretary of this 
school trom whom all particulans miv 1¢ 
obtuncd ww Mr Loun, MB J], Judlow 
Casth Road Delhi 


Valras —Under the Provmaal Branch ot 
the Lady (hetmsford 1 ¢,zue a number ot Infant 
Walfire Cents have betn opencd m the City 
vso a school for trainim.z health visitors under 
Mrs Chinippi VB othe Medic.) superintendent 
of the Co operstive Midwives Scheme, by me wns 
of which triuned midwives arc provided for 
the Gity and much wntcnatal maternity and 
intant woIfare work 1 calud on Lhcre are 
alsu local ceutres of the Lady Chelmsford League 
in the Madras mofussil 


Punjitb —The Punjab Bronch of the Tady 
Chelmsford I¢cague was foundid m 1921 and 
has estyblishcd an Intant Weltarc Centre aod 
a school for training health visitors in J ahore 
undcr two he ith visitors brought from I nglsad 
Its object 1s to establish child welfare ecntres 
with a trained health \: itor in charge m evch 
district 

Un ted Provinces —A Branch of the Ledy 
Cheim-ford Jeague was e.tablshed m 192, 
and 1s at pristnt Mapping out its course of 
action 

Ahmedabad ~Three Maternity Homes, and 
five creches in mills, 

Calcutta —Six Midwife Supervisors and six 
Health Visitors with subordinate assistants and 
glx welfare centres 
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Dacca.—A Scheme for the training of 


Indigenous dais was opened in 
mecting with marked success. 


Lahore.—Baby Welcome and 2 English Health 


Visitors. 
Lyallpur.—1 Welfare Centre. 


Simla.—1 Welfare Centre and Health Visitor, | 


employed by the Simla Municipality. 


Iudhiana.—Much good work under W. C. Ml. 


Dehra Iemail Khan.— 
Lucknow.—Municipal Scheme and Midwif 


Supervisor. 


Agra —Training of dais unde: Victoria Mcmo- 


ria] Scholarship Fund. 


Rareilly —Maternity Scheme opened by Mrs 


Stubbs in 1922. 


Shahjahanpur.— 
Gorakhpur, Hardwar, Almora.— 
Jubbulpore, Nagpur, Bhopal, Kapurthatz, 


Medak.— 
Bangalore —-Creche, two English Health| 


Visitors and 7 Midwives. 


| expanding. 


Indian Red Cross Society. 


So far all the achemes have devoted thelr 
1921 and is | attention to combating the prejudices of the 


mothers in respect of new-born children. In 4 


land of so many languages and superstitions 


progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 


| frst critical months, only to have them perish 


at a laterstage from the many ills that childhood 
ia heirtoinalandof great poverty, under-nou- 
rishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than its inability to stop 
Its ramifications know no bounds, 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt in Todia also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet. 
Tts preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells alsou high damage rate 
of sickly, under-developed, Incompetent citizens, 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war first broke out, whatis gene- 
rally termed Red Cross work was undertaken in 
india and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- 
ance Association and by a number of provincial 
organisations working on independent lines’ 

‘rom August 1916, the central work was taken 
over by tho Indian Branch of the Joint War 
Committee of the Ordcr of St. John of Jerusalem 
and the British Red Cross Society. The final 
report of that Committee shows that up to 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to 
fs. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 
been contributed by the British Red Oross 
Soclety. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- 
potamia * nime ere on oe Encore a 
Waziristan Expedition; In Mesopotamia 
India combined it had spent on Red Cross 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the 
following circumstances. In the summer of 
1919, an Invitation had been received to join 
the International league of Red Oroas Societies, 
having for its obyect the extension of Red Cross 
work in the sphore of purely civil activity. 
Though there was then no formally constituted 
Red Society in India, the invitation was 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position 
in a world wide League of humanitarian societies. 
A Bill to constitute an Indian Red Cross Society 
was introduced by Sir Olaude Hill in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 
Guly passed into law as Act XV of 1920. This 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War 
Committee to the new Society, and authorised 
it not only to direct the ufilization for war 
purposes of the capita! funds at its disposal but 
also to devote the interest, as far as ble, for 
civil . The Act allows the constitution 
of autonomous provincial societiea affiliated to 
fhe main Society, and itis with these branches 
that the task pe cf organising sod simiantns 
the new elvil activities of the Red Oross . 
owt India, Provincial Societies have now boon 
in all provinces, Central India ang 


Delhi: in Bengal the Society was constituted 
by a special Act ot the Bengal Legislature. 
The objects on which the funds of the 


Society may be spent are— 

1. Tho cam of the sick and wounded men of 
His Majesty's Forces, whether still on tho 
active list or demobilised. 

2. The care of those suffering from Tuber- 
caosis, having regard in the firgt place to 
soldiers and sallors, whether they have con- 
tracted the disease on active service or not. 

3. Child welfare. 

4. Work parties to provide the necessary 
garments, etc., for hospitali and health institu- 
tions in need of them. 


5, Assistance required in all branches of 
nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
any organisations which have or may come 
into being in India and which are recognised 
by the Society. 

6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

7. eee of hag ar gre to 
mem 0 Majesty’s Forces, w r on 
the active list or demobilised, 

Constitution.—Hls wes | the Viceroy 
is President of the Soolety. The Managing 
Body ordinarily consiste of a Ohairman to be 
nominated by the President and 25 members of 
the Society of whom 12 are the Vice-Frealdents 
nomina Provincial or State Branches ; 
8 elected by Fociety at the Anoual Genera) 
Meeting from the members of the Suciety 
and 6 nominated by the President. 

The t gaa of the Managing Bod 
ia the Hon'ble W. M. Hailey, 0.8.1., OLE. 
1.0.8,, amd the Honorary Secrotary Lieat.- 
Colonel H. Hutchinson, 1.4.8. 


Finances.—Ihse operations of the Joint War 
mittee were broaght to a close in June 1920 
with a ca investment of the fxoa valae of 
Re. 5€,98,000 and Ra. 3,01,590-3-6 in floating 
and fixed depowit accoagt, Th. Soclsty fa; 


Lunacy and Asylums in India. 


since invested further funds in various securities 
and its finances in July 1021 stood at a capital 
investment of the face vaine of Rs. 61,338,000 
and about Ra. 65,000 in fixed and floatin 

accounts. The income derived from the capital 
of the Society (which is 3} lakhs at present 
after viding for certain Itabilitics of the 
Central Society, is distributable under the Act 
to tne Provincial Branches in proportion to 
their contributions to the Central Our Day ”’ 
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Fond. In the year 1920, partly owing to the 
Central Soclety’s heayy commitments on the 
North-West Frontier, and partly due to the 
fact that the Provincial Branches had not been 
se formed, only a sum of Rs, 82,000 was 
distributed. In the year 1921, however, 1} 
lakh was set aside for distribution to Branch 
Societies. The work in Bombay was greatly 
strengthened by the collection of a sum of 
approximately Bs. 10 lakhs in December 19224 


LUNACY AND ASYLUMS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for mentally afflicted 
persons in British India is, like that for those 
afflicted bodily, very inadequate. In the 
Native States, the condition of affairs as regards 
the provision of institutions for the care and 
troatment of tho insane, is still worse as no 
Asvlums oxist there at all, so that those whose 
malady is such as to render their freedom a 


public menace, are for the most part confined 
in the local jails. 


According to the Census Reporte of 1911 
out of a total population of 315,156,396 (India 





and Burma), there are 81,006 persons insane 
making a proportion of insane to sane of 5 per 
every 10,000. 


{In the United Kingdom the proportion of 
insane to sane is roughty 40 per 10,000, while 
in New Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000. 
In reviewirg these figures it must be borne in 
mind that those of the United Kingdom and 
New Zealand include the “feeble-minded,’’ 
an item shat is not included in the figures for 
British India. 



















INDIA. 
ulation. Insane population. 

Provinces States General pop POP | 

an €encies, 

Male. | Female. Total. Male. Female Total. 
Provinces under British | 124,872,601| 119,393,851] 244,267,542) 42,064| 26,004) 68,158 
Administration. 
States and Agencies .. | 36,405,244] $4,423,610} 70,888,954] 7,979] 4,869) 12,848 
@ ens a RS, CCEA 
Total forallIndia .. | 161,338,035! 153,817,461! 316,156,396 50,043! 80,063! 81,006 


= ae 





For the care of the 81,006 insanes of India 
and Burma, there exists accommodation in 
Asylums for roughly 8,000, hence only one 
person in ten out of the total insane population 
of the country, can be afforded accommodation 
in the institutions that exist especially for their 
care and treatment. 

The following table gives the number of 
Lunatic Asylums in each province during 1922, 





—— 





ee a SS 


the total population of such institutions in 
each province and the number discharged, 
cured and died. 


The number of asylums has not changed. 


There has been a decrease in the admissions 
and re-admissions during the year largely 
accounted for by the decrease in the admis: 
sions of military insanes. 


— —= 


oI fo 
‘ Total res ee F 
6 ; 234 Asylum Population. 0,3 , g ve 2 23 
FE fhe > | @ © bo md a 
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* Bengal ae ee 4 
Assam 3 oe 1 
Bihar and Orissa ..| 2 
United Provinces «| 3 
a ea ee 
Central Provinces .. 1 
Bombay .. | «8 
Madras pes sig 8 
Burma es ou ? 
~ 1920..| 23 (2,600 (8,081 |2,012 
Total .. fire 93 (2.945 (7,870 |2,016 


* Figures for 1922 are not available, 




















7,601°04 | 868°82 


,098|1,01 9 
7'640°62 | 840°S2 


9,886/1,03 5 
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The administration of Asylums is under from mental diseases should be a “ hospital” 
the direct control of the Provincial administra- {in every sense of the term, hence its mals 
tive Medical Dfficers. In the case of the so-called | raison d’étre is to treat and to cure, and that 
“Central Asylums, that is to say, the Asylums | every other consideration must be made secon: 
at Madras, North Yeravda (Bombay Presidency), | dary to this fundamental concept. Indeed, 
Lahore (Punjab), Agra (United Provinces of in almost tad A country in the world which 


Agra and Qudh), Berhampore (Bengal), and nsion to be regarded as civi- 
Rangoon (Burma) as well as the Asylum at 
Ranchi the charge of the institution is in the 
hands of a wholetime medical officer who is 
termed the “Superintendent”. He is usually, 
but by no means always, a trained alienist. 
The remaining Asylums are in the charge of 


Makes any pre 
lised, the term “ Asylum” has now been abo- 
lished for all institutions dedicated to the 
care and treatment of the insane. Owin 
to the lack of interest in Psychiatry and 
that this term generally connotes in Euro 
and America, the nomenclature thatis st 


the Civil Surgeon of the locality in which they followed in the classification of mental diseases 
‘appen to be situated. Not one of the existing| renders all official returns that are supposed 
Asylums in British India can be said to be to deal with the types of insanity occurring 
up-to-date as regards construction, organisa- | in the various Asylums in India, comparatively 
tion, staffing or equipment. In every in-' worthless. Even were a less obsolete classi- 
stance, even including the new Asylum for fication of the varieties of mental diseases in- 
Burma which is now under construction in troduced it would not be possible in the exist- 
Rangoon, the custodial aspect of the Insti- ing absence of properly trained alienists to 
tution has received the greatest amount of | render information that would be of any great 
consideration with the result that only a very statistical value from a psychiatric stand- point. 
little attention has been paid to all that goes The following table shews the classification 


towards the remedial requirements of the 
institution. It will probably take some years 
yet to obtain in India proper recognition of 


of the types of insanity recorded in the reports 
published by every Province in Ind'‘a in the 
year 1919; 


the fact that an Asylum for persons suffering 


The principal types of insanity treated during the year 1922 in the Lunatic Asylume, in the 
Provinces of— 











, | Sa] o8l & - tabla | a 
= F gi| Se/2 [2 (3 | 28] #| 2 
a Shi el eid |g ti] se © 
5 qo PE re} a =| 82 a a) 
es a a Ay ay 
Idiocy oe oo ~=—58 4 4 62 54 $4 84 18 23 
Mania .. es 881 | 254] 169] 563) 763 | 412 { 488! 268 439 eg 
Melancholia .. -.| 205 | 208 32 1638 | 857) 1551] 175 94) 820 ‘ 
Mental Stupor ts TL oe 17 41 30 43 Bl) ere 29 S3 
Delusional Insanity ..j} 75 9 21 50 | 148 82 40 18 78 ; 
Insanity caused by Oa- 
nibat indica or its 
preparations e.{ 178 71 4; 226; 131] 106; 139 Z 4 Si 
Dementia .. ee{ 82 1| 175} 189) 265 | 254 86 26 | 107 ee 
It will be seen from the foregoing that the Intoxication Psychoses. 
largest number of cases in the Asylums are Thywigenous Psychoses. 
shewn as “‘ Mania” and “ Melancholia.” These Dementia Precox. 
terms “Mania” and “Melancholia” are now-a- Dementia chica hing 
daya regarded as obsolete. For purposes of Organic Demen 
employed tod her iaeriay that ara poweseye ee ba eae 
emplo psychopathic states anic-depressive Psychosis, 
with ¢ that are atill permitted to hold good Paranoia. _ 
in India the following extract has been made Epileptic Psychosea. 
from a recent report published by t&e Union Psychogenic Neurosis. 
"of Boath Africa :— Constitutional Mic tg eo State. 


reeaialon Freee Deloetive Montel eect 
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Ag i ag the incidence of insanity among proportion to the general population that come 
the various races of India as well as the incl- under observation On the other the incidence 
dence of insanity in relation to occupation no by age is shown fairly well in the Census Report 
really reliable information is obtaimable in of 1911 to be as follows. 
view of the comparative paucity of cases in 


INDIA, 


Distribution of the in- 
Tnsane, sane by age per 10,000 
AGE. of each sex. 


Male, Female, Male, komale, 


(Oellien guppies hanes TT 0 Te 


YHARS, 

0-5 «we we we - 508 427 102 130 
5-10 en ae aa oe 2,715 1,750 647 568 
10 15 ae wy os t 4,131 2,696 833 876 
19-20; da ees. te 4,663 3,165 940 1,028 
20-25 uu ue ets 0,543 3,392 1,118 1,096 
A | re 6,298 3,120 1,270 1,018 
80-35 4g wwe ; 6,528 3,466 1,316 1 126 
85-40, 5. ie: Oe. 4,839 2,431 976 00 
AV-45 4. wel ss 4,760 8,067 960 996 
46-50 nae ; 2,849 1,769 574 571 
50-55 =. Sts 2,765 2,174 558 706 
6-60 ... in h 1,187 915 239 207 

60-85 6. wets 1,478 1,326 

| | 486 371 
567 7965 

70 and overage unspecified .. B53 761 

446 174 

Total for all India 50,043 80,963 


A further result of the general apathy, both cent Commission of Knquiry into the subject 
Official and non-official, towards matters per- of Indian Jails (published in 1920) contams some 
taining to psychiatry, the suoject of “feeble valuable suggestions As things are the ideas 
mindedness” has not yet rome to be recognised both as regards the theory and the practice of 
as one that has any practical bearing on the dealmog with Insanity and crime m India, em- 
welfare of the state as a ‘vhole with the result bodied in the existing legislation can only be 
that there is no official institution for the care described ag archaic. 
and education of feeble-minded children. (See also “Insanity in India” by Colonel 


Ag regards the relation of insamity to crime, @ # W Hwens,1M8, and “ Lunacy in India” 
and more especially ag regards the confinement by Major A, W Overbeck-Wright, 4D, DPz,, 
of criminal insaneg in jails, the report of the re- 1 M8.) 
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Drug Culture. 


Two monvugraphs on the cultivation of drugs 
in India, by Mr. David Hooper, of the Indian 
Museum; Calcutta, and by Mr. Puran Singh, 
of the Indian Forest Department, Dehra Dun, 
have lately been published. Mr. Hooper, in 
his paper, states that one-half of the drugs in 
the British Pharmacopomia are indigenous to 
the East Indies, and nearly the whole of the 
rest could be cultivated or exploited. The fol- 
lowing are given as those that could be le 
in quantity and as worthy of the attention of 
cultivators and capitalists: — 


Belladonna, most of which is still imported: 

ws well in the Western Himalayas from 

imla to Kashmir, the Indian-grown plant con- 
taining 0°4 to 0°45 per cent. of alkaloid. 


Digitalis is quite acclimatised on the Nilgiris, 
wing there without any attention. The 
ras Store Department obtains all its re- 
quirements from Ootacamund, and the leaf has 
been found equally active to that grown in 
England, 

Henbane is a native of the temperate Him- 
alayas from 8,000 to 11,000 ft. It was introduc- 
ed into the Botanic Gardens, Saharanpur, in 
1840, and it has been steadily cultivated there 
up to the present time, and the products sup- 
D 7 medical depots satisfy the annual de- 
mand. 

Ipecacuanha has been raised with a small mea- 
sure of success in the hilly parts of India, and 
it only requires care and attention to raise it 
in sufficient amount to make !$ commercially 
remunerative. 


mg ber grows as easily as potatoes in 
the Nilgiris, and there is no reason why the 
annual requirements (about 4,000 Ibs.) for the 
Medical Stores of Bengal, Bombay and Madras 
should not be obtained from Ootacamund. 

Mr. Puran Singh discussed the subject in a 
number ofthe “Indian Forester in 1914”: he 
states that most of the drugs in the British Phar- 
macopeia grow wild in India, and that there is 

y a large export trade for some of thei. 
He adds, however, that materials collected at 
random cannot be expected to fetch full priccs 
as theyseldom come up to standard quality, 
and he adda: “‘ The few drugs that are not indi- 
genous to India could easily be made to grow in 


some part or other of this vast land. The great & 


ree acoune from the systematic cul- 
ti of drugs js that a regular supply of 
enuine drugs of standard quality is assured. 
he variation in the quality of wild-grown diugs 
is sometimes a very serious drawback to finding 
a profitable market for them. The quality of 
Podophyllum Emodi growing wild in India is an 
illustration in point. This plant was discover- 
ed by Sir George Watt in the year 1888, and 
now, even after twenty-four years, in which 
it has been shown to be identical with the Ame- 
rican drug that is being employed for pharn a: 
ceutical poe unrecognised 
by the Bri Pharmacopeia, which, 
piained ot “Chemist and D a 
time solely due to the uncertainty which 
as to its physiological activity ”. 


Mr. Singh also points out that the Indian 
sonsumers of medicine depend mostly on herbs 
growing wild ia the Foreste, the more import- 


ant of these probably numbering at least 1,060. 
This inland trade is very large; the bilities 
in the Punjab alone being put at Rs. 50,00,000. 
He mentione saffron, liquorice, and salep as 
prose exotic to In whose cultivation 

this country looks full uf promise, Mr. 
Singh suggests that a complete survey be made 
of the extent of the inland trade in medicmal 
produ found growing wild in Indian forests 

order to arrive at the figures of annual con- 
sumption, and that the forest areas where the 
most important drugs grow should be preserv- 
ed. a fey should be instituted as to the 
best methods of cultivation, and if need be, the 
means of extending the artificlal propagation. 
It is to provide data to induce the private 
capitalist to embark on such enterprises that Mr. 
Singh advocates the formation of some body 
to go into the matter. He suggests that India 
ls well worthy of attention by those in this coun- 
try who are interested in extending the culture 
of drugs in the British Empire. The Forest 
Department has already begun the cultivation 
of Indian podophyllum-root in the Punjab, Unit- 
ed Provinces and the North-Western Frontier, 
and several maunds of dried rhizome are 
sold annually for local consumption. Mr. 
Hooper also shows that a start has been made 
in regard to the cultivation of belladonna, hen- 
bane and digitalis. One of the principal diffi- 
culties to be overcome is to ensure a ready mar- 
ket, and there is also always the danger of over- 
production to be considered. 


Essential Oils. 


SANDALWOOD Om is, by far the most, im- 
portant perfumery produce of India. The 
sandalwood tree is a root parasite, obtaining 
its nourishment from the roots of other trees 
by means of suckers. It grows best in loose 
volcanic seil mixed with rocks, and ibptabaren 
ferruginous in character, Although in ri 
soi] it grows more luxuriantly, less scented 
wood is formed, and at an altitude of 700 feet 
it is said to be totally devoid of scent. The 
best yield of oil is obtained from trees prowie 
at an altitude of 1,500 to 4,000 feet, but the 
tree requires plenty of room so as to enable it 
to select vigorous hosts to feed it. 


PALMAROSA OI, also known as Indian 
eranium or “ Turkish geranium oil” is another 
of the principal e products of India. 
Itis derived from the grass, C Martini, 
which is widely distributed in a, Where it 
is known as “ Motya.” Gingergrass is an oil 
of infertg quality, bly derived from older 
grasses or fiom & different variety of the same 
species. Both oils contain geraniol, the pro- 
portion in palmarose being from 75 to 95 per 
cent, and in gingergrass generally leas than 70 
per cent. These oils are used in soap, ery, 
and for scenting hair oils and 


€8, 
Lzewonerass On1,is derived from Sp ae 
citratus and C flexuosus. @ former 
is a native of and is largely cultivated 
all over India, but the oi! distilled on the Malabar 
Coast and Cochin is derived principally from 


0. flecucanues. 
VETIVER, OR OUBS-O0US, is a perennial 
Velivera sisancides, found the Coromandel 


Coast and in Mysore, al and Burma, ia 


Drug Culture. 


most heavy soil along the banks of rivers. The 
rindi rid odourless and only a 
or and weaving purposes. e 
roots are cael in ery and in the manu- 
facture of mats and baskets. 

THE MALABAR CARDAMOM, Elettarnna carda- 
momum, is the source of the seeds official in the 
Britash and other Pharmacopeias Oardamom 
oll of commerce is, however, not distilled from 
this variety on account of the high price, but 
is obtained almost exclusively from the long 
“cardamom found growing wild and cultivated 
in Ceylon. The oil 1s used medicinally as a 
carminative and is also employed by perfumers 
in France and America. 

Costus Root (the root of Saussurea lappa) 
is a native of Kashmir, where about 2,000,000 
Ibs. are collected annually. It is exported in 
large quantities to China where it is used for 
incense, It is also used to protect shawls and ' 
clothes from the attacks of insects. Its odour 
resembles that of orris root. 


BLUMEA BALSAMIFERA is the source of the 
Nagai camphor used in China for ritualistic 
and medicinal purposes. This shrubby com- 
posite is found in the Himalayas and 18 indigen- 
ous to India It 1s widely distributed in India 
and is used by the natives against flies and 
other insects. 

EvoaLyrtvs plantations are situated chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Ootacamund, Coonoor 
and Wellington, at elevations varying from 
5,500 to 8,400 feet the best bemg at from 


DRUGS MANUFACTURE COMMITTEE. 


In 1918 the Board of Scientific Advice accept- 


ed a proposal for the formation of a Drugs. 
to investigate the | 


Manufacture Committee 
possibilities of the cultivation of medicinal 

nts in India and Che manufacture of drugs 
trom them on a cOmmercialscale. The Gov- 


ernment of India acted on this recommend- | 


ation and appointed a Oommittee whose 
functions are to investigate 


(1) | 
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7,200 to 8,000 fect. The climave of this 
region is fairly cool, equable and moist, 
with a well-distributed rainfall of about 50 
to 80 inches; although frosts occur, the winters 
are mild on the whole, and snow is unknown. 
The soi, a red clay overlying gneiseose rock, 
ig rich and deep in some parts, shallow and 
rer in Others. A large factory is being built 
or the distillation of eucalyptus of] at Oota- 
camund. It is believed there 1s a considerable 
future for the undertaking, provided a sufficient 
supply of the leaves 18 available. 
Manufacture of Quinine. 
Government O:nchona plantations were 
Started in India in 1862 from seed introduced 
by Sir Clements Markham from South America, 
of which the plant is a native. There are two 
main centres, Darjeeling and the Nilgir: Hills. 
In both localities a portion of the area 1s owned 
by tea or coffee planters, and the bark they 


; produce 1s either sold to the Government or 


exported Several species of cinchona are 
cultavated in India: namely, Cinchona suc- 
crubra (red bark), C. calsaya and ledgersana 
(yellow bak), and C. officwnale (crown bark 

dhe commonest species in Darjeeling 1 C. 
ledgervana, and in Southern India O officinalts. 
A hybnid form is also largely grown and yields 
a good bark. At the Government factories 
both ciachona febrifuge and quimime are made. 
Thanks to these gene Me pardnur od no qui- 
nine 18 nowadays impo for Government 
purposes. 


al 


Hakims, there must be many w Preparations 
which are at present not more widcly known, 


Indian pharmacology has a great future before 
It and the Indian population should welcome 
the way that has now been shown by the work 
commenced at the Caicutta School of Tropical 
Medicine. No better example of this can Le 
given thin the discovery and application ot thi 


he possibilities of the cultivation of medicinal | ethyl esters of hyduocarpic acid, the active 


plants in India, and (2) the manufacture of 
drugs from them on a commercial scale. 


It was announced in February 1920, that 
considerable pro had made and 
that several articles which before the war were 
imported were being manufactured in India 


An Indian pbarmacopeia, In a lecture 
delivered 1n 1928, Major R. N. Chopra, LMS, 
Professor of Pharmacology at the Calcutta 
Scheol of Tropical Medicine, made some sug- 
gestions as to the lines on which the research 
should be followed in this fleld, 


Firstly, there were drugs to be tested which 
were of established medicinal value m VWestcin 
Medicine and which were 1m use 1n the Pharma: 
coposas of different countries. 


Secondly, money can be saved by substitu- 
ting drugs which, though n0t exactly the samc, 
have simular properties and actions resembling 
the imported and often expensive remedies. 


Thirdly, to test the drugs of known value in 
Ayurvedic, Tibbi and other indigenous systems 
and which used by the Western systeme 
In all the rich foliage of India and amongst 
those herbs used by the leading Kebirajs and 


principle of chaulmoogra oil by Sir Leonard 
Rogers, which has now put the treatment ot 
leprosy on a sound basis, The scientific exa- 
mination of drugs 18 & laborious process m which 
the chemist plays as important a part as the 
medical man. At present this has not been 
realized bv the medical profession, and con 
sequently little provision has been made for 
them in research schemes A larger staff of 
chemists 1» therefore needed if any rapid ad- 
vance 1s to be made and the work to be carned 
on at the same standard of effic.ency as the 
Other courtries It 1s by work of this type that 
't 18 hoped to see some day established an 
Indiw Pharmacopoeia, depending maimiy upon 
Indigenous sources of supply, formulated and 
adapted forthe apecial requirements of India 
and bringing medicime and the healing art 
within the means and rcsourccs of the masses, 


Intoxicating Drugs. 


Among the drugs which are of great: medicina) 
value, but of which the misuse been a 


source of crime and diseaso among the people 


of India, there are, in addition to cocaine, 
Opium (for details of the trade see article 
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on ofium) which i{s the oldest and the best 
known, A resolution of the Government 
of India, dated August 19, 1912, adopted the 
cy of suppressing all public gatherings for 

of smoking opium and of pro- 

hibiting all manufacture of opium smoking 
preparations gave by an individual of a small 
quantity for his own private oonsumption. 
The form which legislation should take was 

left to the local Governments, provided that 
an assembly of three or more persons for the 

pitrpose of smoking oplum should be made 
Hegal. In adopting this policy Government 

distinguished between opium smoking and 
opium eating. “Opium, said the Resolution, 
as taken in modcration by the average Indian 
is eaten elther as a mild stimulant, or as a 
prophylactic against malaria, or for the relief 
of or in the treatment of diabetes. It is 
in fact a household remedy for many ills, and 
it in safe to say that ag a national habit the 
eating of oplum is less injurious than is the 
consumption of alcoholin many other countiies, 
Conturies of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of 
the drug, and its misuse is a negligible feature 
in Indian life, Theseconclusions were accepted 
by the Shanghai Commission (of 1909) who, 
while they recommended the gradual suppres- 
sion of the practice of opium smoking, refrained 


I ntoxicating Drugs. 


from advising the abandonment of the policy 
of regulation by which the practice of opium 
eating in the country has hitherto been success- 
fully kept under restraint.” 

Next to oplum and cocaine, the most com- 
mon drugs are the three hemp products which 
are freely used throughout British India. The 
Indian hempis a shrub growing wild in the hills 
and lower elevations, and cultivated in the 
plains. The leaves of the wild plants, collected 
and dried in the s constitute bhan ,a 
sort of green tea, which is mixed with boiling 
water and drunk as an infusion, This has an 
exhilarating effect, followed by a feeling of 
intoxication, When the female plants are 
cultivated they exude a resinous juice, which 
causes the flowering tops to stick together. 
Collected under these condition, the tops are 
rolicd in the hands or pressed under foot: the 
first process produces “round ganja,’ and the 
second “flat ganja.” Ganja is a stronger 
form of hemp than bhang, end is used for 
amoking. The third form of Indian hemp 
is charas, the resinous secretion of the 
Plant that develops when it {s grown at certain 
altitudes. Large quantities cf charas are 
produced in Chinese Turkestan, and enter India 
by way of Leh. ‘This is sold over the northern 
part of the country, and used for smoking 
purposes, 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is: 
This salt forms hight. 


Cocaine Hydrochloride. 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and 18 
soluble in halfits weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine~of which this is a salt—is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Coca- 
Ine which grows 1n Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parta of South America The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives ag 9 stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a tastc similar to green tea and 
Is said to be very effectual in hecping people 
awake In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
distncts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there 1s no 
possibility for the prescnt of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation 
Spread of the habit —She cocaine traffic 10 
India which secms to be reaching alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive mcasures 1s of coinparatively recent 
owen: though It 18 impossible to estimate 
Ow widespreadit wasin 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkar 
Act Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has Jargely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Reports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit’ The consumers 
of the drug, which is notomously harmful, are 
to be found in al) classes of society and 1n Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims , but in India asin Paris the drug 1s 
mostly used by prostitutes or by mcn as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of hquor and the 
well known Indian intoxicating drugs 


Imports from Europe —Cocaine and its 
allied drugs are not manufactured in India, but 
are imported Most of the drug which is smug- 

led into India, comes from Germany and bears 
he mark of the well-known house of k Merc 
Darmstadt. This firm issues cocaine in fla 
packets of various sizes ranging from 1 to 3 
ounces which are easily packed away with other 
articles and greatly favour the methods of 
smugglers. Owing to 1ts strength and purity 
cocaine eaters prefer this brand to any other 
in the market. Restrictions on export from 
eke have been under consideration for some 
time but as yet no international scheme devised 
to that end has been agreed upon. That trade 
was stopped during the war but Japanese im- 
ports into India became an almost equal danger. 


Smuggling.— fo far 9s the cases already 
dete show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sauors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes a at and officers of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Marmagon and Pondicherry The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mocitan, Surat and 


Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed in smugghng cocaine through the 
Custom houses. It is packed in parcels of 
newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
m trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail trade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police Officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplated. Since the com- 
mencement of the war several cases of im : 
tion of Japanese cocaine have been detected, the 
importers being Chinese and Japanese sallors. 
ese Oplum smugglers b cocaine from 
Japan here to exchange it for Indian opium, 
which is smuggled into China. Most of the co- 
caine selzed bears the mark “ Sanscido & Oo., 
Kobe.” a few seizures of American cocaine 
have been made, oflate In 1921-22 the largest 
Seizure of cocaine made by the Excise Depart- 
ment in Bombay was one of 28,875 grains. 


Price —The amount seized is either given 
to Hospitals in India or destroyed. It is 
no longer possible to buy cocaine from any betek 
nut seller as 1t was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a ed 
extent, in Bombay High profits ensure the 
continusnee of the trade. At present the Eng- 
lish quotation varies from 86 to 40 shillings por 
oz and the price as sold by licensed chemista in 
India varies from Rs, 27 to Re. $1 per oz, Ow. 
fo the war and the uent stoppage 
illicit importations from Austria and Germany 
it 13 not poss{ble to buy the smuggled drug from 
the wholesale dealers for less than Rs. 100 to 120 
per Ounce and when sold by the grain the price 
realized varies from Rs. 400 to 425 per ounce. 
These profits are further enhanced by adulter- 
ation with phenacetin and infemor quinine. 


The law in regard to Cocaine —This varies 
in different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay 1s as follows; No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post 18 entirely 
prohibited. The sale, posseasion, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner 1s allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his pro- 
fession , and as far as 6 grams may be possessed 
by any person if covered by a bona fide pre- 
scription from a duly qualified Medical practi- 
tioner. The maximum punishment for illegal 
sale, possession, transport, etc., under Act V 
of 1878 as amended by Act XII of 1912 158 as 
follows Imprisonment for a term which a 
extend to one year or fine which may exten 
to Rs. 2,000 or both and on any subsequent 
conviction imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to 2 years or fine which may extend to 
Its, 4,000 or both. The law in mbay hag 
ben further amended g0 as to enable secutity 
to be taken from persons who have been 
convicted of cocaine offonces. The new Act 
also containg asection for the punishment of 
house ownets who let their houses to habitual 
cocaine selicrs. 
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Indian Tobacco, 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1605. As. 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, but its ultimate distn- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous | 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of. 
Nicotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabacum and 
N. rustica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the Hast India Company 
towards improving the juality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with thiec great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Rangpur); (2) Madras, ‘Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, Coconada and cut in 


Southern India; and (8) Rangoon and Moul- to 


mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there. The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry. 


The queation of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
have been published recording the results of 
investigations in that direction. The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better price. 


Area under Cultivation.—The cultivation 
of tobaceo is very widespread in Burma, Tho 
two main varletics are called ‘‘ Burmese to- 
bacco” and ‘* Havana tobacco.” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varicties 
‘* Sevwet-gyl,”’ the large-leaved variety and 
“ Sovwet-gyun,” & smaller-leaved variety with 
pointed leaves. The former yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quaiky. There 
is always a great demand on the market for 
both the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling. 

The most important tobacco tracta in British 
India are:--<t) the Oolmbatore and Dindigal 
tract of where the Usi-Kappail and 
Wara Kappal varieties are largely 


the 
former the Tries 1 clce: 
(ii) the Soeean Delia of Modras (és) the 


Rangpur tract of Bengal; (i) the Districts 
of and Orissa; (ve) Guserat in Bombay 
and (vi) the delta tract of Burma. 


The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from Deoember to Juno, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April. The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
jn heaps in stacks to ferment, They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle. The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco ars obtained. A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
palin amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making, 


Small Holding Crop.—The area under 
bacco in British India is always 
well above the million-acre line, and there 
are some 100,000 acres in the Indian States. 
The outturn varies, according to the atten- 
tion given to the crop, from 200Ib. to as 
much as 8,000 Ib. of cured leaf per acre. The 
long-established Indian theory has been that 
the crop is suited only to small holdings, as it 
requires considerable attention and liberal 
manuring. But these latter conditions, as the 
history of the Assam tea industry shows, are 
not necessarily a bar to large plantations and 
organized production. The ip le in 
this direction have been little explored, largely 
hecause cultivation in small holdingy was 
current when British influence was established 
in india, whereas the cultivation of tea owes 
its introduction entirely to Piritish enterprise. 
The great bulk of the tobacco grown In the 
country disappears in local consumption, but 
the export trade is developing, 


Export Trade-In the last three fiscal 
years the imports into the United Kingdom 
from India have risen from 1,677.00 Ib. to 
3,677,000Ib, The trade continues to advance, 
and in the first five months of the fiscal year 
[923-24 the shipments to England reached 
close upon 800,000lb., as compared with 
600,000ib, in the corresponding period of last 
year and 435,000Ib, in the first five months of 
the previous year. 


Since the duty in England 1s charged by 
weight and not by value, India, as an exporter of 
the relatively cheaper grades, has to pay more 
duty in proportion than some foreign coun- 
tries, But the higher degree of preference she 
will now enjoy wil! provide a substantial set 
off, and at the same time stimulate the efforts 

made to raige the quality of production. 
Another factor in tle same direction is the effect 
of the heavier import duties on tobacco shi 
to India, and the consequent tendency of 
middle-class and other consumers to find 
satisfaction in the homegrown article, 


The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was established by Royal Charter 
in Juno 1916 ‘The purposes of the Schoo! 
(as set out in the Charter) are to be a Schoo! 
of Onental Studies in the University of London | 
to give instruction in the languages of Eastern 
bea Afncan peoples, Ancient and Moderna, 
and in the Iaterature, History, Religion and 
Customs of those peoples especially with a 
view to the neods of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the Schoo) consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particu'w to the co 
ordination of the work of the School with th st of 
gimilur tnstibutions both im this country ind 
ym its Easkrn and Afmcan Domimons and 
with the work of the University of London and 
tts other Schools 

The School possesses noble and adequate 
buildings, in Linsbury Circus provided tor them 
by Government under the London Institution 
(Transfer) Act of 1912 Jhe sum of £25 000 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
bui'dings of the JIondon Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parla 
ment The School] buildings are quict, although 
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they arte in the heart of the City The School 
prover teaching in more than forty languages. 
n & considerable proportion of the spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
in question are spoken, as it js the aim of the 
School to provide as far as possib'e both Euro- 
pean and Oriental Lecturers in the principal 
‘anguages included in the curriculum, 
Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and Afr.can countries form 
a special feature in the teaching of the School 
Inter collegiate arrangements have been made 
with University College for instruction in 
Phonetics modern phonetic methods being used 
{o facilitate the acquirement of correct pronun 
ciation Inter collegiate arrangements will also 
be made with the London School of Economies 
for instruction in the Sociology and Anthropology 
of the less civilised races 
Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 

the History of India, and arrangements arc made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
to be given by distinguished oricntalists not of 
the staff of the School 

Patron, H M the King Chaswman of the 

Governing Body, Sit Johu Hewett, MP Gost 

KLE,C1IE Drrector, Profcsasor sir E Denson 

Ross, 01k, PHD 


Teaching Staif, 


Name Subjects. z 
1, Sir T W Aroold 011 , LIITD,MA Arabic (Cliss1¢ 11) Professor, 
2 | Grahame Bailey MA BD D IIT Hindu.tini (Urdu & Hind) Reade 
3 LD Barrett LITl) MA Ancient Indiw Hitory and 
Sinskrit Lecturer, 
2 CO Blagiden, MA ° Malay Reader 
PH Chany Chinese (Min fairin) I (ctyrer. 
G H Daiab Khin Por ian _ 
3 Cardimce A E Rhys Davids Dit MA Pali im 
3° W Dodact MA TCs (refine t) Grujaritt 
6 H H Dodwell Ma Hi tory Profes org 
8 Abd Doniach BIIt! Modern TT brow Tecturcr, 
I, Dora kdwards ( hincse (Mind irin) e 
H A R Gibb MA Arubie (Ctassac a) 3 
J Withers Gill o BR Hause a 
8 ATI Hough ] urmc se . 
Commander N | Isemonnr RN (r tire l)  JFapane ¢ - 
Shakh H Abdel Kader Anal ec (f eyp tian) : 
S G Kanhere Marth in 
G L Leeson Hindustan: (Ui dn © Hinds) ss 
3. W M McGovern D Phil Japanese * 
3. W Sutton Page, BA, BD OR! B ogalt Nead f 
3 1 G1 Palmer Hindusl ut Jecturer 
2 W Hopkyn Rees, ) ) ( hintse Re wer 
3 All Riza Bey Lurkish 1 ectuter 
4 §SirL Demson Ross 011 , PHD Persiin Professor 
8 <A Sabonadiere, 108 (retired) Infian [aw {ectutcl 
J. A Sefi Arabic (Syrian and (14 sical) 3 
§ Lopalian Jurkish ; 
7 RL Turner, uA,MO Sinshrit Profes or 
5. Alice Werner Suahih & other Bintu langiiges es 
.. M deZ Wickremasinghe mA Jami and Lelugu Reader, 
é C EB Wilson, BA Persian leevur rf 
S Yoshitake Jap inese : 


1, University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher 


2 University Reader and Appointed Teacher 
3 
4. 


6. 
7. 


™ 


University Professor of Siwahl: and ot 


reference to India. 
University Professor of Sanskrit. 


Recognised Teacher 1n the University of London 

University Profeasor of Persian and oe Teacher 
r Bantu lang-** 

University Professor of the History and Culture of ™ 


‘Possessions in Asia, with 


8 Ahad Ha’am Lectureship in Modern Hebrow, 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce in India was built up bj ! 
merchants from the west and was for a lont 
time entircly in their hands Chambers of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associ © 
ations wire formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and part in this 
commercial life ‘Ihe extent of their partici 
pation varies greatly in diffcrent parts of India, 
according to the natural procltvities and genius 
of different races Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industria] and commer 
cial regeneration of the new India, while Bungal, 
very active in othcr fields ot activity, lags 

d in this one Arising from these cir 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membershiy 
both European and Indian but alongside theac 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso 
clations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membeiship 
is exclusively Indian These different classes 
of bodies are in ro sense hostile to one arother 
and constantly work in association 


The London Chamber of Commerce in 1912 
reallsmg the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “‘ East India Section” of 
their organization ‘lhe Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
ir no sense affiliated to it, nor 1s there at present 
any inclination an their part to enter unto such 
close relationship, because it is genorally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chambcr, or the last India 
Section of it have shown themsclvca out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate reauirements in particular matters 


A new movement was started 10 1913 
by the Hon Sir Fazulbhoy Curmmbhoy Ibra 
him, a leading muillowner and publi- citizen 
of Bombay, which aims at effecting griat 
improvement in strengthenmg Indian com 
mercial organization ir Fazulbhoy s original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com 
mercial Congress The proposal met with ap 
proval in all parts of India ‘The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards | 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Reception Committee 
showed that all the :mportant commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 


operate actively. 


The Oongresa was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. (now 
the Hon. Sir) D. E Wacha, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchanta’ Chamber, presided, | 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the ngs and the first 
business was the on of Sir Fasulbho 
Currimbhoy as the first President. The Con 

resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and. 
olected a Provincial Committee empowered to | 


growing 


| 


take the necessary steps to get the Association 
tegistered and tw enrol members and carry on 
work The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution 


The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Asgoctation of the new 
Associated Chamber as approved by the Con- 
gress — 


I The name of the Chamber will be “THAR 
ASSOCIATED INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ” 


II The Registered Office of the Chamber 
will be in Bombay 


III The objects for which the Chamber 18 
established are — 


(2) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, com- 
merce, manufactures, and the shipping 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country 


(b) To communicate the opinions of the 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
Commercial Associations or Bodies 
separately or unitedly, to the Govern- 
ment or to the various departments 
thereof, by letter, memorial, deputa- 
tion or otherwise 


(c) To petition Parhament or the Govern- 
ment of India or any Local Govern- 
mcnt or authonty on any matter 
affecting trade, commerce, manu- 
facture or shipping 


(dq) To prepare and promote in Parhament 
or in the Legislative Councils of India, 
both Impenal and Provincial, Bills in 
the interest of trade, commerce, 
manufactures, and shipping of the 
country and to oppose measures which, 
in the opinion of the Chamber, are 
likely to be injurious to those interests. 


(ec) To attam those advantages by united 
action which each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity, 


(f) To have power to establish an office 
either m kngland or in any part of 
British India with an Agent there, 
in order to ensure to the Various 
Chambers early and reliable infor- 
mation on maiters affecting their 
interests and to facilitate communi- 
cation betWeen the Chamber or indivi- 
dual chambers and the Government 
or other public bodies, and generally 
to conduct and carry on the affairs of 
the Chamber, 


To organise Chambers of Commerce, 
wo) Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country, 


Chambers of Commerce. 


(4) 10 convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber. 


(¢) To do all such other things as may be 
meidental or conducive to the above 
objects, 


The Articles of Association provide for 
the management of the Chamber by an Exe- 
cutive Counc] composed of a President, Vice- 
President, and ten other members elected at the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chamber, the 
Executive Council] to present a report an 
statement of accounts at each annual mecting 


d Chambers of Commerce and kindied 
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The Articlis diclaro the number of members of 
the Associated Chamber not to exceed one 
hundred, and the Executive Council are given 
power to elect honorary members. ‘ There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
kebruary,” or at some other time, and “‘semi- 
annual or special meetings . . . may be 
convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of one-third of the total number o 
members addressed to the Secretary . .. ” 

The following are details of the od pe 

dies in 


India at the present time —~ 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found 
ed in 1834 Its head quarters are in Calcutta 
Qther socvietics connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city arethc Royal LUxchange. 
the Benga] Bonded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na: 
tional Chamber of Commcrce and the Marwar 
Chamber of Commetce ‘lhe bengal Chambe! 
ig registered with a declaration of member: 
ship of 300 Its objccts are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of trade ‘ in 
particular in Calcutta ’ There are two classes 
of membeis Permanent (Chamber and Asso 
Uiate) and Honorary 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners represen: 
tatives of commercial, 1ailway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and firms engagec 
in confmerce, agriculture, mining of manu: 
facture, and joint stock companies or othe! 
corporations, formed for any Purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manufacture, and persons ecngaged in ol 
connected with art, science or literature may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber 

The following are the office bearers of thi 
Chamber for the year 1923 24 — . 

Presvient —Mr WIL Curcv,MLC (Bird & Co- 

Vice Presvdent.—Hon Sir Robert Watson 

Smyth (Lurner Morrison & Co , Ld ) 
Commitee —Mr J W A, Bell, MI 0 (Macki- 
nnon, Mackenzie & Co), Mr A. M Clark, 
MIO (Bengal Nagpur Railway), Mr J B 
Crichton (Mercantile Bank of India, Ld ), 
The Hon Sir Hdgar Holberton, 0 BE 
Marshall Sons & Co (India), Ld), Mr 
igel F Paton (Graham & Co), Mr J A 
Tassie (James Finlay & Co Ld), and Mr 
A a’A, Wills, MLC (Gillanders Arbuthnot 


& Co ) 
Tho Secretary of the Chamber is Mr H M 
Haywood, OIF, Asst Secys—Mr D K 
Cunnison and Mr A C Daniel 
The following are tho public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
returning representatives, "and the representa- 
tives returned for the current year — 
Counce! of State—Hon, Sir Robert Watson 
en 
Be Legulalwe Councd-——-Mr J W A 
Bell, uo, Mr A. M. Clatk,MLc, Mr 
J. Y, Philip, M10, Mr A Cochran, 03.8., 
KLO, Mr. B. B. Wilson, OL#., WL0, Mr. 


A. aA, Willis, ¥.1.0, 


Culcutta Poit Commeasion —~Mr E.J Oakley 
(alburn & Co), Mr R O Law (Birkmyre 
Brothers), Mr J W. A Bell, mo, 
(Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co), Mr J. 
H Pattinson, MLC (H V Jow & Co Ld), 
Hon. Sir Robert Watson Smyth, (Turner 
Morrison & Co, Ld ),and Mr Nigel F Paton 
(Graham & Co ) 

Calcutta Munuwrpal Corporatton —Messre Nore 
man R Luke (Jas Luke & Sons), W 8 J, 
Wilson, ML 0. (Turner Morrisons & Co , 14), 
George Morgan, MIO (Morgan, Walker & 
Go) and J Campbell Ferrester, MLO, 
(Smith Forrester & Co ) 

Bengal Boder Commission —Messtrs R Neish 
(Cittagarh Jut. Mills Co, Ld, No. 2) 
H H Reynolds (Andrew Yule & Co) an 
H 7 Skinner, MLO (Jessop & Co, Ltd) 

Board of Trustees of the Indun Museum — 
Hon sir Robert Watson Smyth (Turner 
Mornison & Co , Ltd ) 

Bengal Smoke Nuwances Commission —Measrs, 
J D Balfour (Burn & Co, Ltd) and G, 
Robertscn (Union Jute Coy’s ,§ Mill ) 

Calcutta Improvement Trust —Mr A H Johna- 
ton, BA, BL, AMIOK (hast Indian 
Railway ) 

The Chamber clects representatives to varlous 
other bodics of less jmportance, such as the 
committee of the Cxlcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
to numerous subs'diary associations The 
‘ollowing are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 

Calcutta Wheat and Seed Trade Assoclations 
Indian Jute Mills Assoviation, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Agents Associae 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cale 
cutta Marine Insurance Agents Association, 
The Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of Indi 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Bal 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Asso- 
station, Indian Cngincering Association, Calcutta 
Jute Fabrics Shippers Association, Caicutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabric 
Brokers’ Assoctation, Baled Jute Shippers’ Asso- 


tiation, Calcutta Jute Dealers’ Association, 
Calcutta Liners’ Conference, Oalcutta Hides 
ind «6s Skins =~Shr Association, Northern 


‘ndia Tanners’ Federation, Indian Indigo Asso- 
Jation, Calcutta Motor Insurance Association 
‘ndian Lac Association for Research 

‘aloutéa Accident Insurance Assocation, 
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The Cha.nbcr maintains a Tribunal 01 Arbi- 
tration for the determination, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and differences relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus- 
toms of ttade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personally 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or else- 
where in India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
of such parties the said disputes and differen- 
ces be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham. | 
ber acts as the Registrar of the Tribunal, which 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annuelly or 
otherwise be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The Re- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list of such 
membets and assistants. 


The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measurers Department controlled by a special 
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committee. It iucludcs a buperintendent (Mr. Kt. 
Ellis), Deputy Supermtendent (Mr. A, H. Lugg), 
Head Office Manager (Mr. C.G. Smith) and three 
Assistant 34 vilenpaaraie ge (Messrs. J. G. Smyth) 
A. H. Mathews, and G@. 0. G, Smyth and 
the staff at the time of the last official returns 
consisted of 105 officers, The usual system of 
work for the benefit of the trade uf the 


Measurers’ Club. The Chamber does not assist 
iu tLe preparation of official statistical neturne. 
It publishes weekly the Calcutta Prices Current 
and its Monthly Supplement and also publishes 
& large number of statistical circulars of various 
descriptions in addition to a monthly abstract 
of proceedings and many other circulars on 
matters under discussion. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay Cham: 
ber, as set forth in their rules and regulations, 
are to encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among commercial men on all subjects 
involving their common good; to promote 
and proce the general mercantile interests of' 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general; to receive and decide 
references on matters of Usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as tho Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business; to com- 


Rs. 640 per annum is made to firms as sub- 
scription to the trade returns published by the 
Chamber. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or “eminent in commerce and mant- 
factures,” may be elected honorary members and 
as such are exempt from paying subscriptions. 
Any stranger engeged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits and visiting the Presidency may be 
introduced as a visitor -by any Member of the 
Chamber inserting his name in a book to be 
kept forthe purt _ but a residence of two 
months shall subject him to the rule for the 
admission of members. 


Officers of the Year. 


The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
Managed by a committee of nine ordina 


Mmunicate with the public authoritics, with; members, consisting of the chairman an 
similar Associations in other places and with|deputy-chairman and seven members. The 


individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile | 


interests; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber, 


The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1886, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and | 
the programme described above was embodied ' 
in their first set of rules. There is affi- 
liated with the Chamber the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association, which exists to carry out 
the same genera) objects 1s the Chamber in the 
special interests of “‘millowners and users of 
steam and water power.” According to the lateat 
returns, the number of Chamber members 
is 144 and the number of Associated members 
is 2, Of these numbers 19 represent banking 
institutions. 7 shipping agencies and companies, 
8 firms of solicitors, 3 rallway compen 6 
insurance companies, 16 engineers an 
: 92 firme engaged in general mercantile 

ess. 


All persons en 
tile tote d 
and 


cd or interested in mercan- 
us of joining the Chamber 
posed to aid in carrying ita objects into 
effect are eligible to election to membership by 
ballot. The ber's subscription is 
Ba. 860 and the 


ber mom 
8 
te Bs, $00 per annum end an additional 


of tne Chan 
of if they are not 


committce must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to inspeetion by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the come 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
a specific purpose. 

The Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies :—- 


The Council of State, one representative. 


Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom 
bay, two representatives. 


Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years. 


Board of Trustees for the Improvement of 
the City of Bombay, gne member, elected for 
two years. 


Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombayy 
five members, elected for two veats 


Representatives on the Legislative Councils 
become ex-officio mombers of the committee 
ber, during their terms of office, 

already members, 
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The following are the officers of the Chamber various hinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
for the year 1923 24 and their representatives | while the same return contains particulars of 


on the various public bodies — 

Chatrman —Sir Frank Nelson, Kt, MLO 

Deputy Charman —L 8 Hudson Tsq 

Committee —F C Annesley Lsq R Mclean 
Esq, N Birrell Esq V A Grantham 
Fsq, B R Hynd Esq, A P Morrison 
Esq ,C G@ Nomico, Lsq 

Secretary Mr C B Sayer 


Representaisves on— 

Counc of State, The Hon ble Sir Arthur 
froom kt 

Bombay I equslatue Councl Sir Frank Nelson, 
Kt MLO &V A Grantham I'sq MLO 

Bombay Port Trust: The Hon ble Sur Arthur 
Iroom kt J G Anmneslov I'sq A 
K Graham Tsq [I T Cunningham 1 gq 
Ilarry T Gorne Exq 

Bombay Impiovement Trust Harry T 
Gor, Hyg 

Bombay Muniewpal Corporation GQ L Win 
terbotham ITsq 

Sydenham Colles of Commerce 
Board Sit lemkhNlon ht, MLC 1 ¢ 
Dalton T<q 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances 
A Geddis 1 sy 

St George’s Hospual Admsory Committee 
BR RB Hynd Fsq 

Inivgenous Indu tives Alrsory Committee 
N Birrell ksq 

Indian Ceniral Cotton Commitee V A 
Grantham Tsq 

Fmpvre Cotton Growing Corporation Osborne 
Marshall Lsg 

Advisory Commitee to the Director of Deve 


( ommission 


lopment A H lat IJsy4 
Aurnhuary Porce Al wory Con mitee DW 
Wilson Tsay CIl VD | 
Fr Ser es Assonat n, (nha) 8u Trank 


Nelson Kt mic 
Aimy Canteen Board (India) Sir Frank 
Nelson, Kt Mic 
Special Work 


One of the most important functions per- 


formed by the Chamber 18 that of arbitration 
in commercial disputes Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactomly The decisions 
are in all cases ven by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts 

A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
is ita Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port aud of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 


Advisory icf 


(he movements of merchant vessels 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, Which give particulars of the cargo cer- 
tid by each steamer to and from Bombay 

Three statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton, 
eeds and wheat from the principal porte of the 
vhole of India, Ihe second gives in detail 
imports from [urope, more particularly in 
regard to grey clo.hs, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths prmted and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various desemptions woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosine oil coal anilme dyes, 
ugar matches wines and other sundry goods 
lhe third statement 15 headed, Movements 
df Piece Goods and Yarn by Rail,’ and show 
he despatches of imported and local manufac- 
tured piece goods and yirn from Bombay to 
ther centres of trade served by the ralwayse 

lhe ‘ Weehly Return” issued’ by the 
Chamber shows Clearances of a large number 
important destinations of merchandise 
A return of Current Quotations” 18 issued 
nce a week on the day of the departure of the 
Tnglish mail and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information 

The annual reports of the Chamber are 


substantial tomes in which the whole of the 


ufairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
, ort during the past vear are reviewed 

Ihe Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 18, whose business 13 
that of actual measurement of exporta m the 
locks before loading in steamers Certificates 
are issued by these officers with the authority 
»f the Chamber to shippers and ship agents 
os to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages ‘lhe measurers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be meusured and dunng the busy 
season are on duty early and late ‘The certi- 
ficates granted show the following details -—— 


(a) the date, hour and place of measurement 

(b) the name of the shipper, 

(c) the name of the vessel, 

(d) the port of destination , 

(e) the number and description of packages, 

(f) the marks, 

(g) the measurement, and, in the case of 
goods shipped by boats; 

(h) the registered number of the boat, 

(2) the name of the tindal. 


Bombay Millowners’ Association. 
The Bombay Muillowners’ Association was 


clerks who, by the authonty of Government established in 1875 and its objects are as fol- 
work in the Customs Houge and have every low — 


faciuty placed at their disposal 


by the 
Customs authorities 


statistical information in connection with the 


trade of the port, in both export and import | 


divisions, which it is desirable to record 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Daily Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cottoy, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, 


Tpey compile all the! 


(a) The protection of the tnterests of 
millowners and usersof steam water 
andjor electric power in India 

(b) The promotion of good relations be- 
tween the persons and bodies using 
such power, 

(c) The doing of all those acts & things by 
which these objects may be furthered 

Any individual partnership or company, 


which deals with trade owning one or more mill or mulls or one or 


by sea and shows in great detail imports of more prcss or presses Of Oe OF more graning 
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or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
Water, electric and/or other power is eligible 
for membershhp, members being elected bj 
ballot, Every member is entitled to one vote 
for every complete sum of Rs. 50 paid by him 
ag annual] subscription. 

The membership of the Association in 1922 
numbered 04. 

Tbe following ig the Committee for 1928 :— 


Capt. E. V. Sassoon, (Chairman), Mr. 8. 
D. Saklatvala, Ksy., (Deputy Chairman), 
The Hon’ble Sir Dinshaw 1 Wacha, 
Kt., Sir Dinshaw M. Petit, Bart., Sit 
Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, Kt., 0.B.E., 
A. Geddis, Esq., Cowasjee Jehangur, 
Esq. (Junior), C.1.0., 0.BE., H. H. 
Lakin, Hsq., H. M. Mehta, Iisq., Ratansi 
D. Morarji, Esq., Jaljee Naranjee, Esq., 
J. B, Petit, Esq., Manmohandas Ramji, 


Esq., ML.A., N. B. Saklatvala, Esq , 
C.LE, H. H. Sawyer, Esq. C. D 
Silas, Fsq., 8. A. ‘Taylor, Esq. 


Madhowji DL. Thackersey, Fsqg., C N. 
Wadia, Esq., C.1.E., T. Watts, Hsq., 
C. B, Sayer, Esq., Secretary. T. Maloney, 
Esq., M.C., Tech. Asst. Secrctary. 
The following are the Association’s Re- 
presentatives on public bodies :-— 
Bombay Legislative Council: Mr. H. P 
Mody. 
Bombay Port Trust; Mr. J. A. Kay. 
Cuu of Bombay Improvement Trust: Mr. 


e a ay. 
Vieloria Jubilee Technical Institute: Mr 
Jehangir Bomanjee Petit 


Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commisston 
Messrs. N, B. Saklatvala, (.J.1. an 
W. A. Sutherland. 


Advisory Board of Sydenham College ¢ 
Commerce and Economics: Mr. J, A. Kay 

Central Cotton Committee: Mr. J. A. Kay 

a ike Cotton Growing Corporation : 

r. W. H. Brady. 

Development of haat Advisory Com 
mittee: Mr, Jehangir B. Petit. 

Bombay Technical and Industrial Edu- 
cational Committee: Mr. J. A. Kay. 

Royal Institute of Science Advisory Com- 
mittee: Mr. J A. Kay. 

League of Tas ar tla of En- 


Cd 


quiry: Mr J. A. Kay 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 


The Inuian Merchiuts* Chamber was estab- 
Hshed in the year 1907. Its oljects are :— 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and unani- 
mity among business community on 
all subjects connected with the com- 
mon good of Indian merchants. 


(b) To secure organised action on all subjects 
relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and indir- 
rectly. 

(ec) To promote the objects of the Indian 
business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, shipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance, 


(@) To collect and disseminate statistical. 
gad other information securing the pro- . 
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motion of the objects of the Chamber 
and to make efforts for the spread of 
commercial and economic knowledge. 


(ec) To take allsteps which may be necessary 
for promoting, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests hy the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof 
or by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the initiative to secure 
the welfare of the business community 
in alj respects. 


(f) To make representations to Local Central 
or Imperial authoritics, Executive 
or Legislative on any matter aftecting 
trade, commerce, nianuiacture or ship- 
ping, banking or insurance. 


(g) To undertake by arbitration the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration in respect ot 
disputes arising in the course of trade, 
industry or transport, and to secure 
the services of expert technical and 
other men to that end if necessary or 
desirable. 


(k) To advance and promote commercial 
and technica] cducation and to found 
and support establishment» and insti- 


tutions for such purposes. 


(i) To undertake special enquiries and action 
for securing redress for legitimate 
grievances of any branch of trade or 
industry as also all such other actions 
as may be conducive to the extension 
of trade, commerce or manufactures, 
or incidental to the attainment of the 
above objects. 


(j) Tosecure the interests and well-being 
of the Indian business communities 


abroad. 

(t+) And generally to do all that may he 
necessary in the interests of the reali- 
sation of the above objects of the 
Chamber directly or indirectly. 


There are three classes of members :— 
(1) Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (3) Honorary, 


(1) There are three classes of ordinary 
members :— 

(a)— Residents of Bombay and its suburba 
who willhave to pay Rs.75 as annual 
subscription ; but joint stock Com- 
panies will have to pay Re. 100 per 
year, 

(6)—-Mofussil members who will have to 
pay Rs, 25 as annual subscription. 


(c)}—Associations which will have to pay 
Rs, 125 as annual subscription. 


Admission Fee :—®\lthe ordinary members 
nd patrons pay Rs. 100 as admission fee 
thich is credited to a capital fund of 
he Chamber and not expended on revenue 
iccount except with the consent of the general 


v0dy. 


(2) Patrons:—Indian firms or individual 
Indian merchants can join as Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Rs. 6,000 
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and individuals Rs 2 500 a5 don , 
ition the jroceeds of which willie 
crudited to a capital fund which shall 
not be expended on revenue account 
but the intercst whercot shall be taken 
to revenue account 


(v) Honorary member, —Gentluyen dis 
tin,uished tor public services or «mt 
nent 1m commerve and minufactur s 
or otherwise interested in the ams 
ind objects of the Chamb«r may hr 
elected as Honolary members bv 1 
Ccncral Mceting of the chiumber on 
the 1¢commcndation of the Com- 
mittec and assuch shallbe excmptcd 
from prying subscriptions Jhcy 
shall not lc entithd to vote at anv 
mec ting ot the (hamber nor shall they 
be clinuble to serv on the Committ ¢ 


Any Indian gentloman firm or association 
cngaged in marcintile pursuits or terested in 
trade and commurcec desuous of joinmg the 
Chamber shall be eligible tor mem} crship 


The followmg bodies ac emneectcd directly 
and induccth with the (hamber ~— 


The Crun Werchint, Assouation (which 
18 & Mumnber) 


the Hindustam Noative Mctchants Assoua 
tion (which 15 @ membc) 


Lhe Bombay Rice Verchints  Assocrition 


The Bombay Yarn Coppa ind brass Native 
Mernhints Assouatien 


Fhe Mauntius Shippouis, Association 
lhe Bombay Shroff Assocrition 


; Ihe Native Share ani Stockh Brokcn Assoc 
101 


The Bombiyy Diamend Verch nts Associ ition 

The Bombay Pearl Mcrchints and Jowclls 
Association 

The Bombay B lIhon Lxchange, I td 


She Bombay liper and Stationcry Mer 
chints Association 


the Bombay Stuck I xchange, 1 td 
The Ghee Merchants Association Bombiy 


The Japin and shanghu silk Merchin 5 
Association Bombay 


Tndcr the Montagu Chelmsford R forms th 
(Chamber has the rnht of (lecting one repre on 
tative on the Indian Icaslifive 4Assemoly inl 
ont on the Bombay Legishitive Council Ihe 
Chamber veo ha the usht to ¢ lect five represen 
tatives on thu bombiy Port Lrust and one le 
precntative on the Bombay Municipal Cor 
poration 


Lhe followmg are the Ofhce bearers of the 
Indian Werchants Chimber for the year 1923 — 


Chairman — Devdas Madhown Thakersey, 
£sQ ,3? 


biw Chaaman—Hon Mr Phirove C Sethna 
Con mittee —Manmohondas Ramjee Lsq, 
MLA Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas 011 
MBE MLA,Hon Mr Lallubha: Samald is 
C1, Hansraj Pragjl Thakersey, Esq , Lalyji 
Naranji, Esq , Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy, 
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Tehingir Boranjec Putit, Lsq, MIG, 
1azil Jbrahim Rahmmtoola, Esq B Ff. 
Madon ia Ishwatdas Lakshimidas, 
Ing N Muozumdar Esq  (Gurfa- 
shanker B  Irivedi, ksq, La midas 
Rowjce Taiwrsee Lsq Morarji Mulraj 
Ahatau 1sq Mahomedbhoy Hajibhoy Lal), 
Jsq & N > Pochkhanawalla khsq 8 B 
Billmona Esq (fulabchand Devchand 
favcrt Lsq Motilal Kany Esq Velji 
J] tkhams y Nappoo ksq Kokobad Cawasii 
Dinshww Jsq Kikibhoy Premchand 1lsq, 
Jammnadas Vasinjy: Manji, Laq 


Co ojted  WUembere—lhe Bombay Shroff 
Assoanition (H D Jasani Esq Manu 
Subcdar Isq Walchand Hirachand Esq, 
MM Amersey, Liq, Jamnadas Dwarka- 
das Lsq 


Ihe following aic the Chamber's reprosenta- 
tives on Various public bodies 


Indian Teg lature Assembly Sir Put- 
shctamdas Thiakurlis Cli MT’, MLA 
Lombay Lenslat1e Cote Mr Luji 


Nirany Wie 


Chamlers Repr ititires on tle board of 
Lratecs of the tomban Port Trust = Sit 
lurshotamdis Thakurd3s C1 Mab Mr 
Devidas Madhivji Thackersiy, Mr Chho- 
talal Kilihand Dev hand Mi Ishwardas 
Laxmida Mr Tilt Nariny MIC 


Chainberys JTejpreentatie on the hombay 
Vinerpal Corporation Mi — Toliwardas 
Lax ind148 


Lepresentat re cn the Adu oru Comm thee to 
the Roarvoty D reloj ment Department Mr 
Talji Narany 


Teprosentittue onthe 17 wory Committe of 
the Duector of Industres Mr  Laaji 
Nun 


Lepresenttieie cir the Inhian Central Cotloa 
Commitlec Sir Purshutaindts ‘Thahut- 


dis CIE MB 


Repre entatre on the Al wory Committee of 
tle Foyal Instit te of Se ence in Bombay Sir 
Purshotan dag ‘lrilirdas, O1E, MBE. 


hepre ent tit onthe 4d wory Comn tee of the 
Gicnt Weld Coll ge Bomba Mr Devidas 
Malhowyl () \ 0 hee ) 


Secrctouw Mr J kK Mechta mA 
4s stint Sowrtz yy Mi kh. WM Desi, B. 
Com 


[The Chambers Monthly Gujariti Journal 
has been converted into an Anglo Gua 
12t1 Quarterly and 15 published m July October 
Janualy ard April 


Cotton Trade Association. 


The Bombay Cotton Irade Association, Limit- 
ed wastounded in 1i87"6 Lhe object for which 1t 
was cstablished were «inter aia, to adjust 
lisputes between persons engaged in the cotton 
trade to establish just and equitable principles 
in the trade to Maintain uniformity to rules, re 
Zulations and usages in the trade, to adopt 
standards of classification in the trade,to acquire, 
preserve and disseminate useful information con- 
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hected with the cotton interests throughout all 
Ynarkots and gcuerally to promote the cotton 
trade of the City of Bombay and India 
and augment the  facilitics with which 
it may be conducted.” In 1892 the Associa- 
tion was incorporated under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1882, with a Capital of Rs. 
50,000, in 50 shares of Rs.1,000 each. 31n1917 
the share capital was increased to Rs. 60,000. 
In addition to the shareholders (Mcmbors), 
the Association had in 1918 126 Associate Mcm- 
bers. The affairs of the Company are Managed 
by a Board of Directors not less than nine or 
more than twenty in number. The present 
Directorate is constituted as fotlows :-— 


Mr.C. W. Du Breul, Chairman; The Hon. 
Sif P. Thakurdas, Kt., 0.1.8., M.B.E, Deputy 


Chairman; Messrs. W. Ellis Jones. N. 8. B. | 


Samoilys, C. H. Roberts, W. Schmid, H. B. 
Moore, K. H. McCormack, V. A. Grantham, 


Secretary.—Mr. D. Mehta. 


Bombay Native Piece-Goods 
Merchants’ Association. 


The objects of the Association are as follow :— 

(¢) To promote by creating iriendly feclings 
and unity amongst the Merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in genera] at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thercof; (b) to remove 
as far as it wil) be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the plece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade; (c) to col- 
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lect and assourt statistics relating to piece-goods 
aud to correspond with pubiic bodics on Diatters 
aftecting trade, and which may be deemed ad- 
Visable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them; and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may be re- 
terred to for arbitration. 

The following are the office-bearers for the 


Current year :— 
Chairman—Mr. Manmohandas Raji, M.L.A., 
J 


Ps 
Deputy Chairman.—Mr. Devidas Madhavji 
Tbhakersey, J.P. 
Hon. Joint Secretaries.—Messrs. Goculdas 
Jivraj Dayaland Hurjiwan Walji. 
Hon. Treasurer —Mr. Mulji Luxmidas. 


Grain Merchants’ Association. 

The object of this body is “to promote 
the interests of the merchants and to put the 
grain and oil-sceds trade on a sound footing.” 
It is aninfluential body of large membership. 
The office holders for th: current year are as 
tollow :— 

Chairman.—Mr. Velji Lakhamai, B.A., LL.B. 


Vice-Chairman.—Mr. Purghotam Hirji, 
Hony. Secretary.—Mr, Nathoo Cooverii. 


Secretary.—Mr. Uttamram Ambaram, B.A., 
LL.B. 

The addfc's of the Association is 262, Masjid 
Bunder Koad. 


KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Uham- 
ber of Vomimerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombay, Qualifications tor member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be conferrcd upon “ any gentlemen interest- 
ed in the affairs and objects of the Chamber”’ 
subject to election by the majority of votes 
of members. All new members joining tho 
Chamber pay Rs. 500 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs. 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present fixcd at Rs. 5 per month. The 
affairs of the Chamber are managed by a Com- 
inittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman 
Vice-Chainnan and cight members. clected af 
the annual meeting of the Chainber as carly 
in the year as Possible. Tho Chamber elects 
n representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council, three representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust and two on the Karachi Municipality. 
There were last year 65 members of the Cham- 
ber. The following are the officcrs for the cur- 
rent year:— 

Chairman—Mr. F, Clayton, MLO. (Fleming, 

Shaw & Co.). 

Vice-Chairman—Mr. R. 8&8. 

(David Sassoon & Co., Itd.). 

Committee.—Messrs J.R. Affcttranger (Vol- 

kart Brothers), J. i. Baxter (Mackinuon, 
Mackenzie & Co.), C. C, Demetriad! (Ralli 
Brothers), Geo. Gordon (Chartered Bank ot 
India, Australia & China), Mr. F. RB. 
Hawkes, 0.3.2. (North Western Railway), 
H. G. Houghton (Donald Graham & 
Co.), J. Humphrey, 0.3.8. (Anderson & 
Oo.), and B, Frank Jones, (Forbes, Forbes, 
Campbell & Oo,, Lid.) 


Backhouse, 


Representatives on the Bombay Legislative Coun- 
cil.—Mr, F, Clayton, M.L 0. ‘ 


Representatives on the Karachy Port Truat.— 
Mr. I. Clayton, M.L.0., Mr. U.C. Demetriad! 
& Mr. JR. Baxter. 

Representatives on the Karachi Municipality.— 
Mr. F. R. Hawkes, 0.B.E. & Mr. W. B. 
Hossack. 


Secretary.—Major Alan Duguid, A.¥.C., late 
R.A.F, 
Public Measurer.—Major Alan Duguid (Ag.) 


The following are the principal ways in which 
{he Chamber gives a special assistance to mem- 
bers. The Committee taLe into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi. The Committee under- 
take to nominate European surveyors for the 
settlements of disputes ‘‘as to the quality or 
condition of merchandise in which both parties 
desire the Chamber to do so.” Whentwo mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an afbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain reguiations.® Similarly, the Chamber 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool hides and other merchap- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port, 
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MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found: 
cd in 1886 All merchants and other persons 
cnogaged or interested in the genera] trade, com- 
Merce and Manutactures of Madras are eligible 
for membership Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per-profora firmiseligible Members 
who are absent from Madras but pay their subs- 
criptions May be represented in the Chamber 
by their powers-of-attommey, as honorarv mem 
bers, subject to ballot Honorary members 
thus elected are entitled to the full privilege 
of ordinary members. Election for membership 
as by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of 
two-thirds of the recorded votes being necessary 
to secure election Every Member pays an 
entrance fee of Rs 100, provided that banks, 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
represented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and areliablefor an entrance fee of 
Rs 100 once in ten years each The subscrip 
tions shall not exceed Rs 300 per annum, pay 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
from time to time in accordance with the state 
of the Chambers’ finances Absentees in Eu- 
rope pay no subscription and Members tempor- 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee per 
Month Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conditions Mem- 
bers becoming insclvent cease to be members 
but are eligible for re-election without repay- 
ment of the entrance donation 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys the granting of certificates of origin and 
the registration of trade marks, One of the 
rules for the last named 18 “that no trade 
mark on ticket shal] be registered on behalf of an 
Indian firm trading under a Luropean name " 


The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber —Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Dues Schedule 


There are 53 members and seven honorary 
members of the Chamber in the current year 
and the officers and committee for the year are 
asfollows — 


Charman —Mr C+ E, Wood, MLC, 
Vece-Chaarman —Mr. A.) Leach, MLO. 


Commuttee—Mr H F P. Hearson, Mr. K. 
Kay, Mr. N. M Murray, Mr C H, Straker 
and Mr. R. C. M, Strouta. 


Ihe followmg aie bodies to which the Cham- 
ber are entitied to elect representatives, and the 
representatives elected forthe year — 


Madras Legulatwe Counc —Me-srs, C. E. 
Wood, and A J, Leach 

Madras Port Trust —Messrs C IE. Wood, 
A J. Teach, &, C M Stroms = and 
K, Kay. 

Madras Munerpal Corporatwn —Measrs. 
R, Lee, A.J Powerand A. B Bradshaw. 


Brifush Imperval Counew of Commerce, London 
—Mr A D Jackson, (Lurope) 


Secretary —Mr H LT H Sladen 
Southern India Chamber. 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
has its Registered Office in Madras ‘Lhe ob- 
jects of the Chamber are those usual for such 
bodies, concerning the promotion of trade, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, and the 
interests of members Special objects arc stated 
to be — 

“To maintain a Tbrary of books 1nd publi 
Cations of commercial interest, so as to diffuse 
commercial information and hnowledge amongst 
its Members 

“To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
ot the Chamber or 1n co operation with others ” 


There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary The usual conditions as to oligi- 
bility for election preva)) 


‘Lhe right of electing two representatives fo 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
ment Act, 1915 Members of the Chamber 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded tho 
right of electing a representative to that bedy. 
Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, 
the Chamber has the right of clecting two Coun- 
(illors to the Madras Corporation 


Presuient —Sir M Ct. Mutha Chetty 
VeeePresudents —Dewan Bahadur Govindas 
Cosripot Nauletas and Mr © Abdul Hakim 
ahib 
Honorary Secrelarws —Mahomed Musa Sait 
and C Gopala Menon 
Assistant Secretary —-C Duraiswamy Alyan- 
gar, BA 


UPPER INDIA CHAMBER. 


The Upper Indla Chamber of Commerce 
is concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures In the United Proynces and has ‘ts 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the next general meeting of the Chamber. 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the posuibet by 
the members in a General Meeting and such 
be exempted from paying any subscription to 


the Chamber There Js no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows —A firm company or associ- 
ation having its place of busimess in Cawn- 
pore, Rs. 200 a year; an individual member, 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Ra. 100; firms or individuals having their places 
of buaimess or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
balf the above rates, but the maimtenance of a 
braneh office in Cawnrore necessitates paymont 
of full rates, 
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The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
Managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees, of from four to seven members each, 
at trade centres where membership Is suffici- 
ently numerous to justify the step. Such Loca! 
Committees have power to communicate only 
with the Central Committee. 


The Chamber appointa arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis 
putes when invited, to do so, members of the 

ribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 


The Chamber has in the present year 78 mem- 
bers, three honorary members and six affiliated 
members. 
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The fullowing are the officers :— 


Upper Ind'a Chamber of Commerce Commi- 
ttee, President —Mr 8. H. Taylor (Messrs. 
Begg, Sutierland & Co., Ltd.); Veee President 
—Mr. @. M. Hunter Lhoms (The Mair Mills 
Co., Ltd.) , Members —Mr, W.T,. Watt (Bntish 
India Corporation Ltd), Mi <A. A. Black, 
(The New Victoria Mills Go., Ltd.); Babu 
Ram Narain (Cawnpore), Mr. A. Smart (Ihe 
Allahabad Bank Ltd.); Mr. A L Carnegie 
(British Yndla Corporation Itd.), Mr E, M. 
Souter (Messrs Ford & Macdonald Ltd.); 
Chamber's Representative on the United Pro-« 
vinces Legislative Council, Sir Thomas Smith, 
MLO (Mur MillsCo,Ltd),Mr H B Sexby, 
MLC, (British India Corporation, Ltd). 

Secretary —Mr. J. G. Ryan. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile nterests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province and 


Kashmir There 1s a branch of the Chamber at|F J. Pruce, D Simpson, D. N Bhanja, P. 


Amritsar. Members are elected by ballot, the 
only necessary qualification being interest in 
mercantile pursuits There is no entrance fee 
The rate of subscription is Rs 10 per month. The 
Chamber returns one member to aseat on the 
Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Association and one on 
the Municipal Corporation, Dethi and Amritsar. 

The following are the Officers, Committee and 


Representatives on public bodies as at the 
end of 1928:— 


Charman: Mr, V. F. Gray. 
Deputy Chauman' Mr, P, Mukerjee 
Managing Committee’ Messrs. T K Fordyce, 


Muker) ¢, G, Pershad antl Talla Shri Ram. 
Secretary ES Hearn 


the Chamber is affliated with the British 
Imperial Council of Commerce, London, and is 
represented in England by Sir James Walker, 
018, Alliance Bank of Simla, and Mr. H.C, 
Chalmers, National Bank of India, Ltd., 
London, and is a member of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon, 
Calcutta, 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


The number of membeis on register is 102 (72 
Local and 30 Mofussil) Allthe important com- 
morcial and industrial intcrests of the Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh are represented. 

Committee. 

Presuient —Rai Bahadur Lala Bishambhar 
Nath, MA, Proprietor of S1i Krishna 
Ginning Factory and Director of the Punjab 
National Bank, Ltd , Cawnpore 

Viuce-Presvdents--Babu Sriram Khanna 
(Managing Director of Mess)s. Ramchandra 
Gurshaimu Cotton Millis Co, Itd, 
Lucknow); Lala Ramkumar (of Messrs 
Ramkumar Ramcshurdass), Cawnpore 

Secretary —Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajit 
Singh, M.L0, Director of British India 
Corporation, Ltd , Cawnpore 

Jot Secretary —Babu Gur Prasad Kapoor 
(of Messrs, Basti Ram Mata IJ''n, 
Cawapore). 


Members. 


Memberge—Babu Dwarka Prasad Singh, 
Cawnpore, Mahashey Kashinath, Cawn- 
pore; Babu Behari Lal, Cawnpore, Babu 
Kalka Prasad (of Messrs Puttan Lal Gopi 
Narain), Cawnpoic, Lala Jairamdass 
Sahib (of the Lyalpur Sugar Co , Cawnpore), 
Mr J.D Vaishanie, Pioprictor of the U. P. 
Glass Works, Ltd , Bahjoi District Mora- 
dabad ; Lala Jwahir Lal Jainy (of Mesers. 
Jamy Brothers, Cawnpore); Mr Hiralal 
Khanna ( 6f Mr. Jwala Prasad Radha 
Krishan, Cawnpore); Mr, J, P, Srivastava, 
Cawnpore; Lala Bameshwar Prasad 
(of Mcssis Garga Dhar Baij Nath, Cawn- 

ore); Mr, C. ¥. Chuntamaui, Benares ; 

ala Sadiram (ot Messrs, Sadi Ram Ganga 
Prasad, Ganges Flour Mills Co, Lt, 
Cawnpore), 
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BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headquarters at Rangoon exists to encourage 
friendly reeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and jn particular the gencra) 
mercantileinterests of the province to commun} 
eate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
affecting these interests and to provid« for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to 
and abide by the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber ‘The following are 
affiliated bodies — 


Burma Fire Insurance Association, 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Asso lation 
Rangoon Import Association, 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents Associiticn 


The Chamber elects ripresentatives to the 
following Public Bodics — 


Council of State 

Burnia Legislative Council 
Rangoon Poit Trust Board 
RanzZoon Muni ipal Corporation 
Victoria Memorial Park Lrustces 
Pasteur Institutc Committec 
Burma Boiler Commission 
Burma University Council 
Rangoon Development Trust 


Standing Advisory Committee on Commun! 
cations in Burma 


Rangoon I'uropean Stiy end Board 


Accountancy Clisses Advisory Poaid, Ran 
goon 


EX Services Aseountion India 


Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auviliarv Torce Act 1920 


All British corporations, companies, firms or 
Persons engaged or intrested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants bankers ship- 
Owners Gnd brokers or who arc connected with 
agriculture, miring manufacturcs insurar ce 
reuways, commerce, art, science or literature 
shall be eligibleto become Chamber Members 
Every pon British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, otber 
than a subject of a State with which the British 
Kmpire was at War on September 19th,1918, shall 
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be cligible for election as an Assoviate Member 
The annual subscription of each Chamber Mem- 
ber shall be Re 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs 360 per annum An 
entrance fee of Rs 150 is payable by each new 
Member Officials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
clucted by t e Committee either on their own 
motion or on the enggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber 


The Chamber undertakes atbitrations In ad 
dition to its orlinary work It does not 
publish any statistical returns 

Secretary —Mr C A Cuttriss, MBE,FRQ8. 
FRSA 

Representative on the Couned of State —Sir 
Ldgar Holbcrton, KT ,C BL 

Representatives on the Burma Legrslatwe 
Counel- A J] Andcron 18q CSI,MLC, 
} Hogg 1 q,MILC 

hep~esentatwes on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Anderson CSI MLC, 
JW Rauchardson J Ho,. WLC W Archbald 
hepreseniatice on the Pangoon Municrpul Com 

mutee—™Mr W G Jely 

Vector Memoial Paik Tiustee—Mr A J 
Arderson CSI MI¢ 

Pasteur Institute Committee —Mr 
Anderson CSI MIC 

Burma Bouer Commssnon—Mr C A Cut 
triss, MBT TRG@S,FRSA 

Burma Unwersity Councr?’ —Mr H Smiles, 
MA 

Rangoon Derclopment Trust —Mr WT 
Henrs 

Standing Advisory Committee on Communia 
tions an Luima—Mi A J Anderson ( 81 
WLC 

Pangoon Luropean Stipend Board —Mr C A. 
Cuttriss MBF ERGS FRSA 


{ecountancy Classes Advisory Poard —Mr L, 
Burd 

Taz Seirvices’ Associahon, Inda—Mr C P, 
Hull 


Advisory Committee constituted under the Aut 
havy Loice Act, 1920—Mr W A Gray 


A d, 


COCANADA. 


The Gocanada Chamber of Commerce was its headquarters at Cocanada, the chief port 


esta blished on 20th October, 1868 


The following are the office holders of the 
Cocanada Chamber of Commerce, which has 


ou the Coromandel Coast, north of Madras — 


Messrs A E Todd, Chawman C Hodding 
(Coromandel Co , Ltd), R Turnbull (Wilson 
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& Co), A. B. Todd (Simson Bros. Ltd,) 
M.R.Ry. Diwan Bahadur K. Suryaaaray- 
anamurty Naidu Garu and G@. M. Lake 
Innes & Co.), W. G. Thompson (Shaw 

allace & Co.),G Kivron (Volkart Bros.) 
P. Lefaucheur (Gordon Woodroffe & Co.), 
L. F. R. Bosworth (J. H. Vavasseur & Co,, 
Etd.), W. L, Ranking (The Northern Circars 
Development Co,), F. N. Ryali (Alfred 
Joensson Co., Inc.), G. Attwood (Imperial 
Bank of India, Cocanada). 


Seoretary--Mr, G. A. LeStyne, 


The rules of the Chamber provide “that by 
the term ‘member’ be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
Or a society of merchants carrying on business 
In Cocanada, or other place in the Districts of 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam, and Ganjam, 
and duly electing according to the Rules of the 
Chamber, and that all such be eligible but only 
members resident in Cocanada can hold office. 
Mombers are elected by ballot. The Com- 
Maittee, when called upon by disputing members 
or non-members of the Chamber, give their 
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decision upon all questions of reercantile usage 
and arbitrate upon any commercial matter 
referred to them for final judgment. In 
either case a minimum fee of Rs. 16 must 
accompany the reference with Re. 5 from & non- 
member and Re. 1 from a member as payment 
for the Chamtér’s Sealed Certificate, 


The Committee consist of 3 members, includin 
the Chairman, and the Comaittee are electe 
by ballot, the Chairman at the general meeting 
of January in each year, fora term of 12 months. 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business Is in Cocanada, is Rs. 
100 and for each member whose place 
of business is elsewhere is Rs. 25. The 
subscriytion for each membrr whose place 
of business is in Cocanada Is Ra. 120 per annum, 
payable quarterly and for each member whose 
place of businesa is elsewhere is Rs. 60 per 
annum, payable in advance. Committer meet- 
ingsare held on the 1st Tuesday in the month 
and general Mectitigs on the 8rd Tuesday or 
whip ordered. 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee, 


CEYLON. 


The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished on the 25th March 1889 and was in- 
corporated in 1896, with its headquarters 
at Colombo. All firms and persons engaged 
In the general tiade of Ceylon are admissible 
&s members and every person or firm desirous 
of joining the Chamber must be proposed b 
one member, seconded by another and bal- 
lotted for by the whole Chamber. The affairs 
of the Chamber are conducted by a Board of 
Directors consisting of Chairman and Vices 
Chairman and from 6 to 10 members. 


The following ts the membershjp of the 
Board at the present time :-— 

Non'ble Col. E. J, Hayward, C.R. BE. & D. 
(Chairman); Mr. J. J. Wall (Vice-Chatr- 
man), Mr. 0, M. Ash, Mr. H. French, Mr, 
J.J. Dickson, Mr. 8, P. Hayley, Mr. ©. A. 
Pearcy, Mr. N.J.G. Robertson, Mr. R. 8, 
Wright, Hon'ble Mr. A, Warden, Mr. 
R. Whittow. 

Secretary.—Mr. C. F, Whitaker. 

Representative tn the Legislative Council.— 
Iion’ble Col, E. J. Haywanl, C. 3B. E. & D, 
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Famine, 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing 18 moe remarkable than the manner 
mm which great problems arise produce a corres 
ponding outburst of offiual activity to meet 
them and then fallinto the background Ins 
general truth 1s ilustrated bv a study of the 
history of famme in India Tor nearly forty 
Vears 1t was the bogey of the Indian administr i 
tor Th forecits of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety the actual progress of 
the runs was followed with no Jess anxiety 
and at the first signs of a bad or oor se mon 


the famine rclicf machinery was urbished up and | 


preparcd for any cmergency Jhe rcason tor 
this 1s (lear it we examine fol a brict sj ace the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry 

Nearly three quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bicad 

Very much of this agncu ture 15 dependcnt on 
the seasonal raims for its existence Tmmcnse 
areas in the Bombay Presiduncy Madris the 
United Provinces and Central India ate in a 
region of erratic and uncertam raimfill Ihe 
rainy season 3s short 2nd if for any notural rea 

son there 18 a weakness or absence of the 
Tain bealmng currents then there 1s either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at ul] In Westcrn lands 
cveryone 19 acquainted with th differcnce 
between a good and a poor season but western 
countries offir no patalcl to Indii1 where mn 
an exceptionally bad year w de tracts of thickly 
populated }and may not produce even a biaide 
of grass In the old davs there were no ru 

ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 

India to the districts wherc the crop had failed 
rhere were often no roids Ihe irmgation 
works were few and were themselves general y 

dependent on the raintall for their reserves Ihe 
pcople lived from hand to mouth and hid no 
store of food to fill lach upon Nor had they 
any credit In the old divs then they died 

Commencing with the Oriss3 famine in 1865 67 
th. Government ot India assumed responsi) 

lity for the savin,, of human life mm such crises 

After the famine of 189) 1900 this 1csponsibi 

lity was also shouldeicd by the Indian St ites 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
in the cvolution of 2 remarkable system of fa 

mine relief covering the whole field But now 
that machinay has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection it 18 rusting in the official 
arimouries because the conditions have chinzed 
Lhe whole of India 1s covered witha network of 
railwayb, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food 1s required ‘The 
ertension of irigation has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much Jess dependent on the monsoon rainfall 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
ot even the dry zones Ihe peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain 

less days from the prosperigy which accom 

panied the od of high prices Fhe rapid 
spread of the <o operative credit movement 
has mohilised and strenzthened rural credit 

Ihe spread of manufacturing cnterprise has 
hghtened the pressure on the soil = Lhe relation 
of famine to the question of Indian admynistra- 
tion has therefore changed In an exceptionally 
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bad year 1 may create admunistrative diffi- 
culties it has c ased to be an admunistrative 
and socia) problem 


Famine under Native Rule, 


lamines were frequent unde: Native rule, 
and frichtful when they came ‘ In 16307’ 
says Sir William Hunter, in the History 
of British India, ‘a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enabls ua to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine in India 
under Native rule Whole citiesand districts 
were Icf{t barc of Inhabitants ° In 1681 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only cleven of the 260 
families atSwally survived He found the road 
thence to Surat covered with bodics decaying 
on the highway wherc they di d, therc being 
none to bury them In Surat, that griat and 
crowded city, he could hardly see any living 
Pcrsons but the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody buryi g 
them Thirty thousand had pcrished in the 
town alone Pestilknce followed famine’ Fur 
ther historical evidcnce was adduccd by Sir 
Pheodoie Morrisonin his volume on the Econo 
mic Transition of India It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have checked the old 
fashioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves wherc 
thcy exiat, available fo~the whole of India Jn 
India there 18 now no such a thing as a food 
famine, the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the population , famine 
when 1t comcsis a moncy famine and the task 
of the State is confined to providing the means 
for those affccted by drought to ear enough 
to buy food ‘The machinery whereby thi» is 
done will be cxamined after we have scen the 
experiences through which it was evolvcd 


History of Recent Famines. 


The Orissa famine of 18€ 67 may be taken 
as the starting point because that induced to 
first great and organised cffoit to combat dis 
tress through State agency It affccted 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people ‘he Bengal 
Government was a little slowin appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantitics Ihirty 
five million units were relfevcd a unit is one 
person supported for one day) at a cost 95 lakhs 
(he mortality was very heavy,anditis stimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu 
lation, died in Orissa alont ‘Lhis was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India ot 1868-70 The latter {.mine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899 1900 , it is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a halt 
in Marwar, one mittion emigrated ‘There was 
famine in Behar in 1873 74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 187678 IJhis affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
two years and in the second vear extended to 
parts of the Ccntral and United Provinces and 
to a small tractin the Punjib, The total area 
affected was 257,000 square milesand the popu- 
lation 58,500,000, Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 
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to secure economy the Gos rum nt r licf pro 
gramme was not entirely successful, ‘he exces: 
mortality in this famine is said to have been 
5,250,000 in British terntory alone, Through 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Rs, 8} crores. Charitable contri 
butions from Great Britain und the Colonies 
aggregated Ha, 84 lakhs, 


The Famine Codes. 


The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Strachey 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which aincnded 
to meet later experience, form the basie of the 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend 
ed lla rg yada should be given on the 
rellef works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi 
clent for support, on the condition of perfo-™m 
ing a suitable task, and (2) that gratuitous re- 
Nief should be given in their villages or in poo} 
houses to those who are unable to work ‘They 
recommended that the food supply should be 
left to pavate agcncy, except where that was 
unequal to the demands uponit, They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted 
by loans, and by general suspensions of re venutc 
in proportion to the crop failure In sendinga 
Famine Code to the provincia) governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage “is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government |» to save life, it 1s not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at its normal level of comfort ’’ Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-07. In that 397,000 square 
miles were affected, with a population of 
69,500,000. The numbers relieved exceeder 
4,000,000 at the time of greatest distress. The 
cost of famine relief was Rs. 7} crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of HRs 1} crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs 1} crore The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs 1 
crore, of which Rs. 1} crore was subscrib 
in the United Kingdom The actual famime 
mortality in British India was estimated at 
750,000. ‘he experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attamed 
In saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the shock, the great famime 
of 1899-1900 supervened. 


The Famine of 1899-1900. 


This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
& population of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute: 
it was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathawar. It was 
marked by eeveral distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
Tain, There was in consequence a great fodder 
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famine, with a terrble mertality amongst 
the cattle. She water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its train. 
Then districta like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for 80 many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famime immune, were 
affected, the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Inaian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their impoverished land right through 
Central India hike a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation in their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Ra. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Rs. 15 crores. The famme was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone—the supreme 
responsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. 34 crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were ineignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
nf cholera. and the devastatmg epidemic of 
malaria which followed the advent of the rains 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
&@ million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antory MacDonnell. This Commis- 
slon reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. ‘he cardinal 
feature of their policy was moraf strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 


lif their condition were allowed to deteriorate 


it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
sity of “ putting heart into the people.” The 
machinery suggested for this p Be was the 
prompt and liberal distribution of tagai loans, 
the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
Viglance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised; the mi- 
himum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodicd workers; payments by results were 
recommended, and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 


The Government of India is now in posses- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
effects of drought. In ordinary times Govein- 
ment is kept intormed of the meteorological 
conditions and the state of the crops; pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up 
to date, the country is ae into relief 
circles, reserves of-tools and plant are stocked 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared 
non-officialg are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made, 
fest works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 


Famine Trust. 


rains the people are moved from the large 
works to smail works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed When 
the principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re 
maining works are gradually closed and gratu1 
tous relief ceases All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
which so often accompanics famine, and ma 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break 
Famine Protection 


Side by side with the perfection of the ma 
chmery for the relicf of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection ihe Fa 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
Jrought, are railways and irrigation ‘Lhese 
are of two classes, productive and protective 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans, protective 
works, which do not pay directly from revenue 
In order to guarantee that there ahould be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876 It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Ks 1¢ crores annually or 
one million sterling The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tae avoidance of debt ‘he 
chain of protective railways 18 now practically 
complete Great progress 18 bemg made with 
protective irrigation Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commussion an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan—the most famine susceptible district 
in India—end in the Central Provinces 


The Outlook. 


Such in brief 18 the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
out of the oe perenne and practice of the 
past. Yet poy hing goes to show that Govern 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the colossal soale of for 
mer times, even so recently as 1899 1900 Each 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an economic 
revolution in India n the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and oVer a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India The deficiency in the 
1ainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899 Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relicf from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never go large as six bun 
dred thousand. Tho shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant , the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 


Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when tho rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief in one form 
or spother waa brought almost to his doors. 
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Now at the first sign ot the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour is rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
ire always 10 progress either through State or 
pilvate agency in the country Jhon the ryot 
gencrally commands some store of value, 
often mistermcd a hoard The balance of 
exports in favour of India in normal times 18 
approximitely £ 50 millions a year The gold 
and silver bullion in which this 1s largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
sims or in ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency Lhe prodigious coming of 
rupees during thc last two vears of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re 
present small diffused savings, which take this 
form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
ihete has been a lige extension of irrigation. 
More than onc third of the land in the Punjab 
13 now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
fiilure of the rains Lhen the natural growth 
Of the population has been reduced by playue 
and tamine diseases, tollowed by the great indue 
enza pandemic of 1918 19, which swept off five 
foillions of people his has not only prevented 
the increase of congestion, but has brought 
some arcas particularly in the Indian States, 
below their former population supporting capa- 
city The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with case, the spread 
ot the cooperative credit Movement has 
improved rural credit Ikuinally, there 1s the 
considerabe development of manufacturmg 
industry, which 1s generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famime year 
Whilst the Government 1s completely equipped 
with a famine code, there 1s no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1899 Hamine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspension and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance, 
in transporting the affucted population of the 
famine affected tract to the industrial centres, 


The Indian Famine Trust. 


Outside the Government pragramme there 
-- always scope for private philanthropy, 
especially m the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government ald, and in assisting in the rehabi 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly in the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, tne Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs 16 lakhs, in Government securities, 
to be held in trust for the relief of the needy 
in time of famine. hig Trust has now swollen 
to Rs 34 lakns ‘ yd 

The ve ey of the Board of Management states 
that during the year 1922 grants for relief of 
distress were made in the case pf Madras 


| amounting to Bz. 25,000, 
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Boy Scouts 


BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, initiated in 
England by Lt-Gen Sir Robe Baden 
Powell (the Chief Scout), hag spread widely 
in India, both among Europeans and Indians. 
The Viceroy 1s Chief Scout of India and the 
heads of Provinces are Chief Scouts in their own 
areas. ‘Lhe aim of the Association 1s to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
charactor—training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-rellance—inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others—and 
tcaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 


It is confidently anticipated that inthe Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural mean 
of bridging the gulf between the different races 
existing in India The movement ts non-official, 
non-military, non-political and non-sectarian 
Tts attitude towards religion 1s to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes. 
Evury boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 
fold promise to do his best; (1) to be loyal to 
God and the King; (2) to help others at all 
times; and (3) to obey the Scout law. The 
law referred to lays down— 


1, That a Scout’s honour is to be trusted ; 

2. That he 1s loyal to God and the King, 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades, 
his country and those under him ; 

3. That he 1s to be useful and to help others, 

4. That he is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs ; 

5. That he 1s courteous ; 

6. That he is o friend to animals ; 

7. That he obeys orders ; 

8. That he smiles and whistles under all 
difficulties ; 

9. That hes thrifty ; 
Pee That he is clean in thought, word, and 

eed. 


i 
i 


INDIAN HEAD-QUARTERS, 


Patron —H BR H The Prince of Wales, K G 


Chef Scout for India —His Excellency the Earl 


of Reading 


Chef Commissroner —(Vacrnt 


General Secretary —Sir ‘“tcoffrey de Mont- 
morency, KCV0, &¢ 


General Council for India— 


Lr ofiew —The Chicf Commissioner for India. 
The Provincial Commissioners 


The Praidents of Provinein 
Councils 


Elected —(Not completed ) 
Nominated —(Not complcted ) 


Scout Strength. 














PROVINCT Scouts | CUBS torus 
Madras 3,516 692 | 4,208 
Bombay : 1,440 256 | 1,696 
Bengal ' 1,469 401 {| 1,870 
United Provinecs . 1,352 w9 | 1,451 
Punjab j 1,386 90 | 1,476 
Central Provinces 1,536 109 | 1,645 
Behar and Orissy , 150 58 508 
Assan 60 40 100 
Bingalore 178 15 193 
Baluchistan . 114 14 128 
Burma 1,606 821 | 1,927 

Total 13,107 | 2,095 | 15,202 


The Co-operative Movement. 


The Need —More than sixty per cent of the 
vast population of India subsist on agriculture 
and the majonty of these mulhons gene- 
tally live, under present conditions, from 
hand to mouth The ryot’s occupation is 
healthy and productive, and he is proverbially 
honest and straightforward 1n his dealings, 
except when years of famine and hardsip 
make him at times crafty and recalcitrant 
Owlng to his poverty, combined with want of 
education and consequent lack of fore- 
sight, he has to incur heavy debts to mect 
occasional expenses for current scasonal pur- 
poses, the improvement of his land, or for 
ceremonial objects, and he has therefore to 
seek the assistance of the local money-lender, 
known as the Sowkar or the Mahajan ‘Lhe 
trate of interest on such advances though 
varying from province to province and even 
in diferent parts of a province, 1s gencralls 
very high In addition to charging excessive 
rates the Sowkar catorts moncy under vanous 
pretexts and takes from the necly borrower 
bonds on which stamp duties are payable 
One of the chicf causes of the ryot’s poverty 
is, that owing to the absence of security and his 
short-sightedness due to want of education, he 
does not asa rule collect and lay by his savings, 
but fritters away his small earnings mn extra- | 
Vagant and unproductive expenditure, on the 
purchase of tmnkets and ornaments, and on 
marriage and other ceremonics In some cases, 
he hoards coms under the ground with the 
likehhood that on his dcath the money 1s lost 
to his family for good This absence of thrift 
and the habit of dependence, im case of difficulty, 
on the Government or on the Sowkar are the 
bane of his We ‘There 1s besides a total absence 
of ideals or desire for progress A co-operative 
society would change all this, Inasmuch as it 
would provide him with a suitable institution 
wn Which tolay by his savings and would teach 
him the valuable lesson of self-help through 
the sense of responsibihty be would feel im 
being its member ‘Lhus the chronic poverty 
and indebtedness of the Indian agriculturist 
afford a very good field for the introduction 
of co-operative methods, especially as his work 
is Of & productive charactir likely to enable 
him to earn a better living under circumstances 
more favourable than they are at present. 

Genesis of the Movement —The question 
of improving rural] credit by the establishment 
Of agricultural banks was first taken up in the 
early nineties when Sir W Wedderburn, with 
the assistance of the late Mr Ranade, prepared 
a scheme of Agricultural Banks which was 
approved of by Lord Ripon’s Government but 
was hot sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 
The matter was not again taken up until about 
fifteen years later when Lord Wenloch's Gov- 
ernment {in Madras deputed Mr F A (nowSlir 
Frederick) Nicholson, to report on the advisa- 
bility of starting Agricultural or Land Banks in 
the Presidency for the relief of th® agriculturists 
There was in existence in Madras an indige- 
nous system of banking available for the person 
of small means ‘1 hisinstitution called the Nidhi, | 
corresponded in somo respects to the Provident 
Funds and Friendly Societics in European 
countnies, Though these Nidhis provided. 
cheap capital to the agricultursts the spirit 
Of Co-operation waa lacking in them, Sir 
rederick submitted an exhaustive report to. 
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Government suggesting that the formation of 
co-operative societies afforded an excellent 
means for relieving rural indebtedness. Un- 
fortunately, the report was not received 
favourably either by the non-official public or 
by the Government of Madras, and no action 
was taken on its suggestions The next 
fuw years saw two of the worst famines frem 
which India had ever suiered, and in 1901 
Lord Curzon appointed a Commission to report 
on the measures to be adopted m future to 
prevent famines and to protect the ryot from 
thar ravages ‘The Commission laid stress 
on the proper working of the Agniculturiste’ 
Loans and the Land Improvement Loans Acts 
under which takan advances are made to 
cultivators ‘Ihis system was given a long 
trial in the years previous to the great famimes 
ag Well as durmg the years succeeding the 
1899-1900 famines But it is acknowledged 
on all hands that the system has not been 
sucecssful in solving the problem of rutaf 
stagnation as itis clear that itis not facility for 
obtaining chcap capital alone which will raise the 
agriculturist and relieve him from his debts, rat 
the provision of capital combined with the 
inculcation of habits of thrift and self-help. 
‘Lh. Commission also recommended that the 
principal means of resisting famines was by 
strengthening the moral backbone of the agn- 
culturist and it expressed its view that the 
introduction of co-operation m rural areas 
might be useful in securing this end. 


Co-operative Credit Societies’ Act —These 
recommendations ynduced Curzon to 
appoint a Committec with Sir Edward Law at 
its head to investigate the question and a report 
was submitted to Government recommending 
that co-operative socicties were worthy of 
every encouragement and of a prolonged tral 
Sir Anthony (now Lord) Macdonell and others 
were at the same time makmg experiments on 
similar lines in the Umted Provinces and the 
Punjab with satisfactory rusults, All these 
activities, howcver, took an organized shape only 
when Lord Curzon’s Government 1atroducéd 
in the Supreme Legislative Council a Bill to 
provide for the constitution and control of co- 
Operative credit societies. The main provisiong 
of the Bil] which became the Co-operative Credit 
Societies’ Act (Act X of 1904) were -— 

() That any ten soar living in the same 
village or town or belonging to the same class 
or caste might be registered as a co-operative 
society for the encouragement of thnft and 
self-help among the members. 


(2) The main business of a society was to 
raise funds by deposits from members and loans 
from non-members, Government and other 
co-operative societies, and to distmbute the 
money thus obtaimed 1n loans to members, or 
with the special pormission o. the Registrar 
to other co-operative credit societies. 

(8) The organization and control of co- 
operative credit societies m every Presidency 
were put under tho charge of a special Govern- 
ment officer called the Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies, 

(4) The accounts of every society were to 
be audited by the or by a member 
of his staff free of charge. 

(5) The Hability ef a member of a rurad 
society was to be unlimited 
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No dividends were to be paid on the 


6 
Oe of a rural society, but the profits were|of h 
fo be carried at the end of the year to the: profits, after the reserve fund was provided for, 


reserve fund, although when this fund had 
aa beyond certain limita fixed under the 
ye-laws, a bonus might be distributed to the 
members, 


(7) In urban societies no dividend was 
payable until one-fourth of the profits In a year 
were carried to the reserve fund. 

Soon after the passing of the Act, the local 
Governments in all the Presidencies and major 
provians appointed Reg strars with full powers 

O organise, register, and supervise societies. 
In the early stages of the working of this Act, 
Governmcnt loans were freely given, and the 
respofise to the crganising work of the Registrars 
was gradual and ,teady throughout most parts 
of the country. 


Co-operative Societies’ Act.—As co-opera- 
tion in the country defects were notic- 
ed in the Co-operative it Societies’ Act and 
these were brought to the notice of Government 
by the Annual Conferences of the Registrars. 
In two directions the need for improved 
legislation was especially felt. In the first 
place, the success of credit societies had led 
to the introduction of co-operative societies 
for distribution and for purposes other than 
credit for which no _ legislative protection 
could be secured under the then existing 
law. And, secondly, the need fora freer supply 
of capital and for an improved system of 
supervision had led to the formation of 
various central agencies to finance and control 
the primary credit societies and these central 
agencies ran all the msks attendant on a 
status unprotected by legislation. The Gov- 
ernment of India, recognising the desirabi- 
ity for removing these defects, decided to 
amend the old Act, and a Bill embodying 
the essential alterations proposed was Introduced 
in the Imperial Legislative Council, and after 
a few amendments it emerged from the Council 
as the Co-operative Societies’ Act (II of 1912) 
replacing Act X of 1904. The outstanding 
features of the new Act were as under :— 
(a) It authorised the formation of societies 
for purposes other than credit, which was 
possible under the old Act only with the special 


permission of the Local Government. (This 
other 


extension of co-operation to purposes 
than credit marks an important stage in its 
development in India.) 

(b) It defined ‘In preciso terms the objects 
for which co-operative societies could be orga: 


nised. 

(co) It removed the arbitrary division . 
societies into rural and urban and substituted 
amore scientific division in accordance with 
the form of liability adopted. 

(d) It facilitated the growth of central 
agencies by insisting on limited lability, by 
means of a special clause about the registration 
of a society one of whose members is a registered 


society. 

(e) it empowered Local Governments t 
frame rules and alter bye-laws so as to pu' 
restrictions on the dividends to be declared b: 
sanction duironviee of sais to Gon bers 

mem 
by wnilmited lability socictics, 


_ Societies.—The typi 


t. country there are 


Co-operative Soctettes’ Act. 


societies with the 


permission 
to contribute from their net 


( ) It allowed 
ihe Registrar 


amounts up to 10 per cent. of their remaining 
profits to any charitable purpose as defined in 
the Charitable Endowments’ Act. (This kept 
the movement in touch with local life by per- 
itting societies to lend assistance to local 
ducational and charitable institutions.) 


(g) It prohibited the use of the word “‘c0d- 
iperative ” as part of the title of any business 
oOncern except a registered society. 


Composition of the Capital of 
gricuitural Societies.—On the organization 
f agricultural credit was necessarily 
concentrated the attention of the promoters, 
‘or it presented a far more important and far 
10re difficult problem than industrial credit. 
here was a great variety of types among the 
igricultural societies started in different pro- 
vinces, and some Registrars adopted the “Raiffe- 


“gen,” and some the “ Luzzatti’ methods in 


heir entirety. The commonest type, as in the 
2unjab, Burma, and the United Provinces, is 
he unlimited liability society with a fee 
‘or membership and a small share capital, the 
share payments to be made in instalments. In 
ome cases the system insists on compulsory 
jeposits from members before entitling them 
to enjoy the full privileges of membership. 
The system in Bombay and the Central 
Provinces is different, there being no 
share-capital but only a membership-fee. Part 
of the working capital is raised by deposits 
from members and other local sympathisers, 
put the bulk of itin all provinces is obtained 
by loans from central and other co-operative 
societies, In all the Presidencies, the Govern- 
ment set apart in the initia] stages every 
year acertain sum to be advanced as loans 
to newly started 00-operative societies, 
usually up to an amount equal to the 
deposits from members, raised by a society. 
State aid in the form of money doles has now 
become an exception rather than the rule .and 
this withdrawal in no way hampers the de velop- 
ment of the movement cn account of the rapid 
increase of co-operative financing agencies 
and the growth of publicconfidence in the 
primary societies. Out of atotal working ca- 
pital of 18% crores, 1} crore were shares, 1? 
crore reserves, # crore deposits of members, 
1 crore deposits from non-members and 8 crores 
loans from central societies, 


Constitution of Agricultural Credit 
cal agric credit 
society in India corresponds to the “ Raiffeisen 
society”, the management being gratuitous, the 
fits indivisible, and the area of work limited. 
n the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Burma where shares form an integral part of 
the system, ethe distribution as dividend 
of a portion of the fite after ten years 
working is permitted under certain restrictions, 
although in the Punjab the berenan now fs to 
make the profits wholly indivisible and the 
shares non-withdrawable, In 
Ww 
men may be found but most of these are 
hardly fit enough to undertake the 


Agncultural Soctettes, 


work of a secretary, being practically ignorant 
of account keeping. In such villages either the 
village school-master or the village accountant 
ts appointed secretary. In some places, where a 
suitable person is not available on the low pay 
asingle society can afford, neighbouring societies 
are grouped together with a whole-time, well 
paid secretary, the work of socicties 
develops, the need for trained secretaries 1s 
being felt more keenly, for it is now realized 
that the function of a secretary does not 
consist merely in writing the accounts cor- 
rectly. With a view to meet the demand for 
trained secretaries, training classes have been 
organized in Bombay, inthe Punjab and else- 
where during the last few years, and efforts 
have been made to provide education in co- 
operation through the new educational and 
propagandist associations which have been orga- 
nized in some of the Major provinces. Arrange- 
ments have also been devised in some provinces 
to educate the members of managing committees 
in the principles of the movement through 
perieey c instructors and courses of simple 
ectures, 


Internal Management of Societies —The 
managing committee of a society consists of 5 to 
9 members, the chairman being usually the 
leading person in the village. The daily work 
is carried on by the secretary, but the 
Managing committee supervises the work 
and has alone the power to admit new mem- 
bers, to receive deposits, to arrange for 
outside loans, to grant loans to members and 
to take notice of defaulters. The accounts 
of the soclety are kept by the secretary and 
the necossagy forms, papers, and books are 
peers | supplied from the Registrar’s Office to 
simplify the work of the secretary. The books 
are kept according to the rules framed by the 
Local Governments 40d are open toinspection b 
important local officials and the Registrar an 
his staff. The accounts are audited, at least 
once a year, by the auditors working under the 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies, and the 
societies are inspected from time to time b 
honorary or paid a sept In Burma an 
Madras, the inspection 1g carried out by unions, 
while in the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
Ajmere-Merwara and Bengal the responsibility 
for supervision rests with the central banks. In 
the Oential Provinces, the inspection is con- 
trolled by the Provincial Federation working 
tarough the central bank. In Bombay, super- 
Vision is exercised partly by uplong, partly 
by central banks and partly by honorary 
organizers, In the Punjab, while paid for by 
societies, the inspecting staff works under the 
direct orders ofthe Registrar. 


The supreme seat of authority in co-operative 
Societies is the entire body of members as- 
sembled in general meetings. At the annual 
Goneral meeting held at the c of the co- 
Operative year the accounts Sre submitted, 


the balance-sheet ed, and the managin 
Committees with the chairmen and secretaries 
are elected. The general meeting fixes 


in some provinces the borrowing limit of 
individual members, lays down the maxi- 
mittee may boxow during the enewing yea 

") e ensuing year 
dismisses mombers for misconduct or serious 
default, and settles the rates of interest for 
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loaps and deposits. All the net profite 
of agent are annually carried to the reserve 
fund, which is indivisible, that is, incapable 
of distribution as dividend or bonus, which 
cannot be drawn upon without the sanction 
of the Registrar, and which must be invested 
in such a manner as the rules framed under 
the Act may prescribe. It is intended to 
meet unforeseen losses and to serve as 
an asset or security in borrowings. 
in the Central Provinces and Madras, 
the reserve funds of mary societies are 
generally utilised as an addition to their working 
capital. In most other provinces, primary 
societies are free to utilize their reserve funds 
as part of the working ot except when they 
have considerable outside deposits and have 
not wade special arrangements in respect of 
fluid resource to cover such borrowings. 


Main defects.—The main defects of primary 
societies may besummarized. The most pro- 
minent is the evil of unpunctuality. This is due 
more tO easy going ways of life and the narrow: 
ness of margin between income and expenditure 
than to recoalcitrancy. Next is the frequent 
apathy of the members in the work of the 
societies owing to lack of education and 
absence of higher ideals. The general body 
leaves affairs wholly to the discretion of 
the committee and the committee transfers 
its powers to the chairman, secretary 
or some other member. Then there is the 
objectionable practice of making book-adjust- 
ments and taking benami loans, A grave 
defect is the inability of the socleties to act as 
real banks, accepting for deposit money when 
prese.ted, meeting withdrawals of such savin 
neroats or temporary surplus funds withou 
delay, and grantingloans on demand according 
to actual requirements. In many a society, 
activity is displayed only twice in the ycar, once 
during the cultivation season when loans are 
advanced and again after harvest time when 
recoveries are collected. In several provinces, 
members have to wait for weeks ore they 
can get funds for agricultural operations, and as 
such operations must be proceeded with resort to 
the money-lender is not uncommon. To 
provide for members who want large loans on 
the security of land for clearance of debt or agri- 
cultural improvement, a separate land mortgage 
society has been started in the Punjab, and 
may be found necessary in other Provinces 
where large amounts are required by agricul- 
turists on the security of their landed property. 
As the bye-laws place a limitation on the amount 
of loan that can be advanced to an individual 
and financing agencies are often unable to make 
long-term advances, societies have, in no sense, 
supplanted the money-lender. 


Non-agricultural Societies.—Non-agricul- 
tural it societies have grown up in towns 
and cities as part of a movement fot 
improving the economic and mora] condition of 

Tsons engaged in handicrafts and cottage 
ndustries,of artisans and small traders, mem- 
bers of particular castes and employees 
of big firms and Government departments. 
These societies have usually a limite 
liability. This is due partly to the Sbsence 
of any assets in real rty among ‘their 
members, but mainly he field of their 
work not being compact as is the case of agrj- 
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cultural sorictlus, where evcry Member may be 
expected to know every other member. Their 
constitution ts based On the ‘Schulze Delitssche’ 
model, In most soceties the management js 


honorary, though sometimes, when the sphere of. 


a society’. work is oxtended, @ paid staff is em 


ployed Thcre fs in all societies a substantial 


Share capital, payments being madein monthly 
instalments, and the rest of the working capital 
is Obtalned by local deposits from members and 
others. Loans from co-Operative banks and 
socicties usually form only a meagre proportion 
of the capital. 


At the end of every year, one fourth of 
the net profits must be carried to the reserve 
fund and the balance may be distributed as divi 
dend or bonus There area few drawbacks in 
the working of these socictics The mostserous 
of these complaints are that the spirit of co- 
operation is lacking in many non agricultural 
Fdcicties, that there is too great a desire to go 
tn for profits and dividends and a growing 
tehdency to make the societies close prescrves 
once they have started running on profitable 
lines The rates of interest on loans are at 
times higher than they ought to be, and the 
men at the head of the societies are loth to 
rk hew members who are 1n need of loans 
for fear of the latter cutting down the profits 


Included in thi, group are communal socie: 
tles, and societies of employees of firms, railway 
companies and Government offices. There are 
again,in Bombay and Burma, a few socicties 
organized on the lines of the People’s Banks of 
Italy to assist smaJi traders and artisans in 
towns dnd there are also some socictits 
comprising members of particular com- 
munities dhe large: banks 1n Bombay and 
Burma, e-p°cially 0; en current accounts, gran‘ 

credit and overdrafts and issue on dis 
count local bills ot exchange ‘Lhese give pro 
mise of developing a truly non capitalist system 
of banking run forthe people and by the peo- 
Fle, providing tor the person of small means 
ose modern banking facilities which have so 
largely assisted in developing trade and indus 
ea in other countries. Some ofthe larger non: 
gticultural societies, after meeting thi 
heeds of their members, have large balance: 
on hand, which they are allowed, with the pre: 
viong sanction of the Registrar, to advance tc 
smaller primary soci.ties This practice 38, 
however, being gradually eliminated. 


With the growth of industries and thi 
development of cities, an important labourin, 
class grown up in big industrial 
towns and this class is as deeply indebte. 
and as badly remunerated as the agncultunst: 
ultimately are. Co-operation, if imtroduced. 
among people of this class, would open a new 
life to them besides beg the means of their 
economic regencration. Systematic efforts 
have been made in this direction, how: 
ever, only in a few centros, elsewhcr 
urban co-operation has so far been confinet 
Miore or less to middie class peaple. The Ors: 
experiment was initiated in Bombay under the 
spd pati of an organization known as the Deb’ 

mption Committee. Some work in thy 
direction has aleo been done in » particu. 
latly,among the depressed classes and among th< 
jow:paid. employees of municipal bodlos. The 
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Social Scurvice League of Bombay has latcly 
started several promising societies among fac- 
tory workers, and the formation of co-operative 
credit societies for workers in factories has come 
19 be recognized as an essential feature of every 
rell-considered scheme of welfare work 


Leans advanced.—The total amount of 
loans advanced to members by agricultural and 
non-agricultural societies during the year 1920-21 

ere Re 5,86,40,129 and Rs 3,02,05,155, respec- 
ively Joansare mostly given on the security 
€ two co-members Under the Act, societies 
ire allowed, subject to certain conditions, to 
\dvance loans on the hypoth cation of moveable 
wr unmoveable property and there 1s nothing 
unco-cperative in this ao long ag personal 
ecurity whichis the central principle of co- 
ypcT ition, 15 given and the borrowers propert 

8 recognized as only a secondary or collatera 

protection Mortgages are taken occasionally 
especially aS security for long term loans of 
“oans for larze amounts 


It Is impossible to insist on the restriction 
of loans to productive objects and there 
are cifcumstances under which wunproduc- 
tive loans are permissible and even advis 
able What should be and generally is borne 
n mind is that precautions are taken by 
societies that the expenditure is imevitable 
and that it is not excessive in amount The 
chief objects of the loans advanced are culfiva- 
tion expenses, purchase of live stock, fodder, 
seed, “manure ald agricultural implements, 
payment of rent, revenue or irrigation ducs, land 
{mprovement and swking of wells, purchase 
of new lands, repayment of dcbt or redemption 
of mortgaged land and personal maintenance 10 
times of scarcity in agncultural societies, and 
for purchase of raw matenals for industries, 
for trade, for house building and for food and 
other necessaris of life in won agricultura) 
societies ‘The terms of the loans are one year 
or less on those for current needs, whether 
tor agriculture or petty trade, and up to five 
ycars or so on loans for liquidation of old debts 
or for land improvement An unsatisfactory 
feature of the co-operative system wm 
some of the Provinces is the larity and 
unpunctuality im the matter of repayment 
of loans by membcrs and a general apathy in 
the matter on the part of societies As Co- 
operation 18 both financially and educationally 
a failure unless pe prompts of payment is 
ensured, no eff are spared by organizers 
to educate societies in this respect The Co- 
operative Societies’ Act grants to societies 
priority of clam over other creditors (except 
the State or the landlord) to enforce any out- 
standing demand due to the societies from 
members or past members upen the crops or 
other agricultural peennes, and upon the catth, 
fodder or agricu implements, in cases 
where loaus haye been advanced for the purposes 
specified, Law Courte have ruled that such 
claim is not valid unless a decree is obtained 
by a society in itafavourin advance To carry 
out the intention of the framers of the 
legistation it is proposed to convert this 
claim into a hen and thus get over the legal 
penetra ha ee not Sar Pikes ae ~es 
co-opera ve plead 6 pow 
under which overduc loabs may recovered 
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as arrears of Jand revenue. Most local Govern- 
ments have framed rules under the Act 
cnabling the Registrar to refer disputed 
claims to arbitration and to enforce the award 
of the arbitrator in the same manner as a 
decree of the Civil] Court. 1t has been suggest- 
ed, and is the practice m some provinces 
that sums due under awards of albitrators 
should be made .edoverable according to the 
procedure allowed for the recovery of arrears 
of land revenue. The existence of a special 
privilege of this character may, howcve1, lead to 
laxity in the selection of members and care- 
lessness in the granting of loans and in securing 
regular repayments on them. The demand for a 
special procedure for the recovery of the dues of a 
cancelled society stands on asomewhat different 
footingand the Local Governments of Bengal, 
and Bihar and Orissa were the first tc adopt cn- 
actments enabling the contributions levied by 
the liquidator of a cancelled society to be col- 
lectedin the same Manner as arrears of land 
revenue On an application being made in that 
behalf by the Registrar of Co-cpcrative 
Societies, Legislation on similar lines has since 
then becn adoptcdin almost all other provinces. 


The Financing of Agricultaral Socie-: 
ties.—As soon as the initial stage of the move: 
ment passed, a very urgent problem had to be 
faced, This was to finance the agricultural 
societies the number of which was growing rap- 
idly And the problem was solved in different 
provinces according to the special conditions 
and the stages of dcvelupmcnt the move- 
ment had attained. In Madras, a central 
bank, which lent to co-operative societies all 
over the Presjdency, was started without Govern - 
ment aid as early asin 1907, This was followed 
by the starting of banks at district head-quar- 
ters. In other Presidencies, district and taluka 
banks were cstablished making good the 
deficiency In the local capital of the societies 
within their districts, and in some placcs joint 
stock banks were persuaded to make advances 
direct to agricultural societies or through the 
medium of local central banks. A large number 
of prosperous non-agricultural societies, as 
stated above, could afford to lend to agrical- 
tural societies. Government aid was also freely 
given in a few Provinces, although with the 
progress of the movement, however, this 
aid was discontinued. In Bombay, there 
int no Movement to start local financing 
agéncies and the slow increase io the number 
of societies made it difficult for Centra] Bauks 
with a restricted area of operations to work 
successfully. Accordingly, the Bombay Central 

operative Bank was founded in 1911, with 
the object of financing co-operative societies 
throughout the Presidency. Later on, local cen- 
tral banks came to be started,and have taken 
over from the central bank at Bombay the 
Work of finance societies in the various 
districts. The bank at Bombayehas therefore 
assumed the functions and even the hame of , 
& Provincial Bank. 

“The Madras Central Bank referred to 


above has also been converted into a Pro- 
Vincial Bank working in harmony with district 
banks. A Provincial Bank 


A 
and societies affiliated to it is 
Upper Burma, and this Bank finances primary 


with central banks the 
fin existences in: 
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societies either through the affiliated local banks 
or through the guaranteeing unions composed of 
societies. An Apex Bank was started in the 
Central Provinces in 19138 to form a4 link 
between the district banks in the Province and 
the joint stock banks with branches in the 
provines. It led to the establishment of a 
Provincial Bank with a similar constitution in 
Bihar and Orissa. A Provincial Bank com- 
posied of central banks as shareholders has 
been started in Bengal, where, as also in Bihar 
and Orissa, primary societies are at present 
financed by central banks at district or taluka 
head quarters. Thistedetation of central banks 
at Calcutta has started work by transferring to 
itself the depo.it llabilities of local banks, 
and distributing these according to require- 
ments. The federation also acts as the 
balancing centre for the province and pro- 
vides flud resource to affiliated banks. In 
the United Provinces, primary socletics 
are financed on the same system, and there, 
too, the starting of a Provincial Apex Bank 
under which central banks wil] be federat- 
ed is under contemplation. The Punjab has a 
local central banking system and o proposal for 
the starting ofan Apex Bank, issuing deben- 
tures, agin Bombay, with interest guaranteed. 
by «tovernment 18 under consideration. A 
provincial union has already been recently 
started which works as a financial federatior 
for the lotal banks in the province and 
facilitates mutual aid between them til] an 
Apex Bank comes into being. In addition 
to the Provincial Banks mention d above, 
Mysore has a Provincial Bank and Assam 
started during the close of the year for which 
statistics are given. 


The constitution of Central Banks is not 
uniform, but the existing banks may be 
Classified under three general heads :—(1) banks 
of which the membership is confined to in- 
dividuals or where societies are admitted as 
Members on exactly the same footing as 
individuals, (2) banks of which the membership 
is confined to societies, and @) banks which 
inclnde societies and individuals as their mem- 
bers and secure to societies separate representa- 
tion on the board of directors. The majority of 
the central banks are of the mixed type and there 
are hardly any of them which now adhere to the 
old capitalist constitution. The federal t is 
theoretically the best, but the paucity of the 
resources of the constituent primary societies, 
the lack of personnel and the need for enlisting 
the support of the ban middle classes have al 
combined to make the mixed type the most 
popular in almost all provinces. In Bengal 
and the Punjab, there has recently been an 
increase in the numbcr ot federal central banks, 
which are found to work well, provided their 
area, Of operation is much smaller than a 
revenue district and they serve a compact! 
group of Well established societies , 


Functions of Central Banks :—The func- 
tions of central banks are to balance the 
funds of societies and to supply capital. But 
their duties are not limited to the provision 
of banking facilities only, but often- include 
organisation and s fon of societies. 
Hence in all the major-provintes with the excep } 
tion of the Punjab, Madras and Burma, central 
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orm the functions of supervision 
aad cat nce of the sucieties affiliated to them, 


andin some they also organise new socletics 
andeven take up the work of training and 
propaganda. Usually the unit of area for 
central banks is fixed as o0-terminous 
with the whole of a revenue district, as the 
personnel necessary for its successful working 
may be difficult to secure in a smaller area. 
However, in most of the provinces of Upper 
India and Bengal there are in existence 
central societies for talukas and occasionally 
for smaller tracts. An important class of 
institutions included under the statistics of 
central societies are unions. These may be 
desoribed as federations of societies which 
are maintained for supervision, either 
combined or not with the assessment or 
guarantee of loans to primary societies. They 
do not, however, undertake banking business 
exce in the Punjab, the unions in which, save 
forthe smallness of the area they cover, in no 
way differ from the pure type Of central bank 
referred to above. These unions have a very 
restricted area of operations, within a radius of 
five to eight miles from a central village. They 
are acocpted as integral parts of the provincial 
organization in Burma and the Central Provinces, 
in one province serving as 4 link between primary 
secietes and the provincial bank and in the 
other between primary sncieties and local banks. 
The system has also been extended to Madras, 
though In this yeovne no guarantee is under- 
taken by the unions. In Bombay guaranteeing 
unions were introduced as local agencies for 
supervision and assessment of credit, but the 
tendency now seems to transfer these func- 
tions wholly to central banks, 

Organization and Propaganda.—It may 
be mentioned that in most of the provinces the 
work of organising and looking after the 
societies is done by the Registrar with the 
belp of a staff of azsistant registrars, auditors 
and other officers and a few honorary non- 
official hehprii Aho toned, oo peut 
system properly deve rectors 
of the read banks, pane Pitargserer chi a 
through a agency,organise societies and, 
as stated above, surpervise their working. The 
number Of honorary workers is steadily 
increaglng ST in ar ererlen there is a 
staff of specially-appoia onorary Organisers 
who fYegularily asaist the Registrars. The 


workers are gr 


unorganized, and 
most of the major provinces the need has been 
felt for some co-operative institution which wil] 
co-ordinate and systematize tho efforts of non- 
official wor and place them on a responsible 
basis. Theo e isto have the movement 
directed and ocontrolied through self-governing 
representative bodies like organisation societies 
or federations on the lines of similar institutions 
in Germany, England and Ireland. Such 
institutions me hd on rei opr ar 
through agency 
pbs, ttees and groups of workers, assist in 
the organization of new tsaiveard attend 


unlimite 
extent—on payment ef some Gxed contributions. 
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Finally, such federations should have the 
ultimate voice in the determination of policy, 
and subject to the s powers of the 
Registrar gradually take over the entire control 
of the co-operative organization in a province. 
In the Central Provinces, there has n for 
some years a Federation of Co-operative Banks 
and Societies rovi a@ regular 
and efficient system of supervision, audit 
and control, arranges for the training 
of the federation staff, attempts to secure 
uniformity of practice ea soerereete 
institutions and to elr interest 
and foster the spread of co-operation 
by active propaganda. A Provincial Union 
has also been started in Madras, but its objects 
are mainly educational and propagandist. Its 
activities are at present confined to the issuing 
of co-operative journals and the holding of 
conferences. Jts constitution and fts lines 
of work have now been revised 8 as to 
Taake it the central self-governing organization 
inthe movement, A Oentral Institute to focus 
the efforta of co-operative workers and to catry 
on propagandist work was established In Bom- 
bay in 1918. The objects of this institution 
are to develop the co-operative movement in 
the Presidency, by promoting the study of 
co-operation and by co-ordinating the activities 
of several existing propagandist and organization 
agencies. The Institute has no powets of con- 
trol, though it is expected to ascertain and re- 
present the views of co-operators on questions 
affecting the movement. The activities of 
the Institute in the mofussil are carried on 
through its divisional branches formed on 
alinguistic basis and local branches in taluka 
or district towns. In Bengal, a similar pro- 
pagans organization has been started with 
dentical alms. The Society has taken over 
some of the educational and propagandist work 
hitherto performed by the Co-operative Depart- 
ment,and has assisted in the organization of 
co-operative stores among students in colleges. 
Ithas opened branch centres and projected a 
comprehensive scheme for the tra of 
members of e societies and their secretaries. 
A federation with a constitution more or less 
similar to that of the Central Provinoes Feder- 
ation but having divisional boards to decentralize 
control is also in existence in Bihar and 
Orissa, while in the Punjab a provincial union 
has been organized for cond g the audit of 
primary societies and «undertaking general 
propagandist work. In Burma, the audit of 
primary societies is conducted by a central 
cornell consisting of important departmen- 
tal officials and re tatives of co-oper- 


ative institutions. also assists in the or- 
ganization of the provinclal conference and acts 
as an advisory body to the T. Organizae 
tion, ei and pro da are furthered 
by dis federations unions of primary 
societies. These are all recent developments 
and it is still early to forecast on what 


lines the transfer of contro] to representative 
co-operative agencies will be carried out. 
Other forms of tion.— After the 
passing of tne coentnd Gooperenivs Societies’ 
Act, the appilcation of tion to purposes, 
other than eredit was greatly extended, bu I 
only during the jast fow years that a general 
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demand for producers’ and consumers’ <ocicties 
and agricultural Saag and sale societies has 
exhibited itself. Before the year 1918-19, there 
were Only a few store societies all over the country 
ta all provinces, particularly in Madras, some 
beginning had been made in the direction of 
eistributive co-operation among the middle 
elasses, while in Bengal and the United Provinces 
some attention had been devoted to the starting 
or stores for students living in hostels attached 
to colleges. The movement obtamed popular 
favour in view of the increasing prices of the 
daily necessaries of life, and the profiteering 
which assumed serious proportions at the close 
of the War. Supply unions, store societics, and 
distributive departments attached to credit 
societics have been organized in some pro- 
vinces, While arrangemicnts are contemplated for 
obtammg cheap, wholesale supplies for the 
various distributive organizations 


In some Provinces efforts have been made to 
revive the ancient handicrafts of the country 
and cottage industries by organising co-Opera- 
tive societies for the workers. Many of these 
societies merely provide cheap credit, but in 
some places they undertake the supply of raw 
materials and the sale of manufactured goods 
An Important Industrv which flourmshed in India 
before the introduction of machinery was hand- 
loom weaving and efforts have been made 
to revive it by the formation of co- 
operative societies of handloom weavers Most 
of the weavers’ societies are merely credit 
societies, but some undertake the purchase of 
good yarn for members, and others have store 
branches to sell the cloth produced by members 
They have also been mstrumental in introduc- 
ing improved looms and mcthods among the 
conservative weaving classes Other industrial 
societies tobe found in very smallnumbers here 
and there are those for “gaolces ” or milkmen, 
dyers, basket and brass workers in the Centra) 
Provinces,‘‘Chammars” and‘‘Dhors’’in Bombay 
and Punjab, lacquerware workers, carpenters, 
wood carvers, blacksmiths and potters Jn 
Bombay, the producers’ movement has extended 
to communities like tho:e of workers like copper- 
smiths and goldsmiths, carpcnters, d\ers, and 
others, and drawing its inspration from the 
ancient guild spir,t animating the communities, 
it aime at creating a strong economic ofganiz- 
ation among these various :ndustrial workers 
and craftamen, based on self-help and self- 
government Another off shoot of this move- 
ment isthe starting of co-operative societies 
among gkiled or unsgkijled labourers on the 
lines of the labour societies of Italy ‘Lhe 
initiation came from Kashmir, while experimen 
tal societies were also started in Madras, and in 
Bombay. ‘The object of these is to organize 
labourers to tender for public contracts 
for private works, to elimmate the middle-man 
contractor, and to utilize the profit he made 
for the economic and social betterment 
of the labouri community@ ‘lhe Indian 
Industria] Commission in the course of their 
inquiries devoted some attention to 
development of small and cottage industries 
and ree caren of reviving them by 
the introduction of co-operation. Their 
recommendations on this subject are not 
very definite. State loans for purchase of 
costly plant or machinery are, however, reoom- 
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mendcd,and emphasis fs lald on the necessity 
01 arranging facilities for the marketing of 
products of home industries. The first step 
to industrial co-operation Is to be taken by 
familiamzing workers with the principles of 
co-operati\e credit, though later on separate 
non-credit institutions would become neces: 
sary Suggestions are made for technical 
guidance to workers, and the local depart- 
ents of industries are advised to keep workers 
~onstantly informed nbout the demands of 
the markets Organization of industrial 
societies 1s to be a function of 'oral departments 
of industries, but as these wili be engaged with 
problems of big industries, it is ubtfo) if 
the cottage and smal) industries wil] have 
rouch scope for development under their 
guidance and direction 


An interesting development of recent years in 
the provision of housing through co-operative 
societies A good number of housing societies 
have been started in Bombay City and suburbs 
and also in a few othr centres. 
georraliy organized on the  co-partnership 
system, under which the society owns the 
houses and lets them to members at fixed 
Tents ‘The scheme is feasible for such 
sections of the middle classes as can pro- 
vide a certain proportion of the initial cap 
Tenant-ownership societies have also been 
started. There are some building societies in 
Madras and a few more in Mysore, but their 
activities are confined mamly to the provision 
of ea pa Sagres erie a only 
occasionally exten e jo e of 
land orof building materials, a 


The province of Burma is a plonecr in the 
matter of cattle insurance, and to support the 
Village insuranee societies which have been 
started in the province, there has been organized 
& central re-insurance society, which receives 
some financial] backing from Government. In 
other provinces co-operative msurance for cattle 
has made only slight progress, with the exception 
of the Punjab where the movement has 
advanced s0farasto necessitate the starting 
of a re-insurance society. 


Agricaltural Co-operation.— Co-operative 
socicties have until recently been organized only 
to supply cheap credit to their members, 
but there are various other fields of work to 
which wees may extend their activities, 

8 


Grain ban have, in some _ provinces, 
been started with advantage, receiving 
deposits in kind and allowing these to 


accumulate to be sold at profitable rates or 
distributed to the members in times of scar- 


city Such banks have been started 
in Bombay, Madras and Bengali, Mysore 
and Coorg. Societies on a similar 


pancine for the storage of fodder may assist 
n solving what bas become an important pro- 
blem in rural economy some provinces, 
Another direction in which the co-operative 
pmnciple 1s bemg adopted is the starting of 


the societies for purchase of and distribution among 
A 


members of pure and selected seed, 
number of smal] seed societies have been 
organized in the Bombay Presidency, and in the 
Central Provinces and Berar the work to 
have been particularly well organised. Bocietics 
or the co-operative purchase and sale of manure 
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willa)so prove a great boon, aud a tew sucl 
stores bes been established in Madras, Bengal 
and Bombay. Inthe Punjab and in Madras 
thesupply of agricultural requisites has been 
tunde n either by the credit societies on 
the commisgion-indent system or tra supply 
unjons are organized for bulking orders, 


making contracts, distributing goods, and 
collecting paymeats. 


Joint sale of produce gets popular as co- 
operative credit thrives and agriculturists 


become less dépendent on local traders, 
While Burma led the way by starting 
societies for the joint sale of paddy, 


the. most interesting developments in the 
direction have "taken place in Bombay. 
Sotictits’ fot the sale ot agricultural commo-. 
dities, chiefly cotton and jaggery have been ' 
started in several districts in the Deccan’ 
and the Karnatak. ‘This aspect of co-operation | 
has lately attracted considerable attention and | 
attempts similar to those made in Bombay | 
have becn mate in Madras and the Punjab, 
in the latter provmce with considerable success. , 
It will indeed be a great achievement if these : 
efforts are successful and the cultivator obtains 
adequate returns for his produce, At 
present he buys in the dearcst market and sells 
in the cheapest. But if co-operative purchase 
and sale show good progress, his economic 
position will be much improved. Apart from 
separate Socicties for the pu , credit sorie- 
ties and central banks, in many partes of the 
country, arrange fOr the joint sale of produce, 
In some places, credit socicties undertake the 
joint purchase of agricultural implements for 
membars, while in others separate registcred 
societies are started for the purpose. In some 
provinces in Upper India, this work is perform- 
read central banks for the socictics affiliated 
o them. 


Efforts have been made In some parts of tha 
country to solve the problem of milk-supply— 
to reduce the price and increase the punty— 
by: agen. co-op rative dairies, composcd 
either whelly of gaolis or milkmen or the 
ae and the consumers together. 

operative creameries and ghee producing 
societies have also been started in one or two 
provinces. Anothcr interesting development 
is the starting of cattle-breeding sozictics in 
the Central Provinces and elsewhere. It is 
anticipated that these societies will assist in 
supplying the keen demand that exists for 
bulls of good stock. In a few provinces there 
ate societies for rice-hulling, the manufacture of 
jaggery and for lift irrigation. The latter is an 
ntercsting development of co-operation which 
appears to have establishel itself in popular 
favour in some parts of Bengal. Ginaing on 
co-operative lines has also teen attempted. 
An interesting experiment in agricultural 
co-operation is the starting in the Punjab 
of sotieties for the consolidation of small 
and scattered holdings. These peop to 
re-group and re-allot the holdings of members, 
and if this voluntary action proves sufficient 
for the pu , one of the gravest evils of 
modern In agriculture will be solved with- 

ub the ald of State holp or legislation. In 
ombay action bas been taken on somewhat 
different, lines to deal with the problem of the 
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unecunoi ic cultivator, A beginning has becn 
made in the direction of starting co.operative 
sOcieties for joint farming,and the movement 
may lead to the evolution of a system of co- 
operative cultivation of land such as has been 
extremely successful in Italy. 


Co-operation has already been successful 
to some extcnt in redeeming the chronic 
indebtedness of the agriculturist, but if the 
Improvement in his economic condition 
is to be permanent it is essential that he 
should be prevailed upon to adopt improved 
methods of production. The Agricultural 
Departments in various provinces do under- 
take propagandist work with this object, 
but their efforts have not proved as suc- 
cessful as they ought to be. A co-operative 
society provides an effective agency for 
teaching the agriculturist, and m neny places 
societies have been the means of bringing 
home to him the need for improved methods 
and have been made the centres tor conducting 
the propagandist activities of the Agricultural 
Department and district Agricultural Asso- 
cjations. As a result, a few societies have 
been enterprising enough to purchase modern 
agricultural implements, and the machinery 
recommended by the Department and to use 
the proper manures and the certified 
varieties of seeds. * Wherever agriculture and 
co-operation have experienced the assist- 
ance which each can derive from ass0- 
mation with the other they are fast devcloping 
a truly organic connection.” 


Committee on Co-operation in India.— 
In July 1914, the Goternment of India 
issued a lengthy Resolution on i tr 
in India, surveying its progress in the country 
during the last ten years. They particularly em- 
phasised the urgency of a proper financial 
organisation of societies and stated that 
‘*the responsibilities introduced by the 
addition the co-operative organization 
of the central and provincial banks are 
of a serious character. To supervise the 
relations of such institutions with the money 
market on the one hand, and with their sen- 
stituent societies on the other, is a task which 
requires a considerable degree of technical 
skill, and the administration of the whole 
co-operative movement in the stages above 
that of the individual society is a matter which 
must in the immediate future engage the serious 
attention of Government and of the people.” 
In October, Government appointed a Committec 
under Sir Edward Maclagan to cxamine 
whether the movement cspecially in its higher 
stages and in i's financial aspect was 
progressing on sound lines and to suggest 
any measures of improvement which seemed 
to be required. The enquiry was to be directed 
primarily to an examin aiion of such matters 
as the constitution and working of contrul 
and provincial manks, the financial connection 
vetween the various parts of the co-operative 
organization, the audit, inspection, and manase- 
ment of all classes of societies, and the 


utilization of the reserve funds, In, 4ts 
Report, which was issued in September 1915, 
the Committee stated that it had not 


confined ita enquirles to the subjects referred, 
to it, for jt had to recognise that the financial 
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welfare of the higher stages of the co operative 
system was largely based on the soundness of 
e foundation 


Government Action on Committee's 
Report —lhe Government of India have 
evi orders on the recommendations in the 
ight of the opinions of the Local Govcrnments 
The vicws of the Local Government differ. 
widely and clearly show that a uniform: 
System cannot be introduced in provinces 
with diverse conditions Several provinces 
have already decided to take action on such of 
the recommendations as are approved of by 
the Registrars and are suitable to local con 
ditions, and the co operative organization in 
most provinces has been modified more or 
less on the lines suggested With a view 
further to elicit opmion on the recom 
mendations, a special conference of the 
Registrars was convencd in August 1918, 
to which al 


non-official coopcrators were invited The 
Conference Was also askcd to consider the 
suggestion made by the Committee on Co-! 
operation that as the financing of the move | 
ment involved grave difficulties which baffied 
Folution unless the discounting of pro-notes ws 
arranged throngh an Impcma] State Bank or 
the several Presidency Banks, a careful examin 

ation of the question was immediately called 
for A proposal was made for the appointment 
of an expert committee, but the Government 
of India have practically shelved it by insisting 
that they would assemble the committee at 
some date convenient to them Under the 
Reforms co operation has been made a pro 

vincial subject and also a transferred subject 
‘Lhe control of Co operative Departments has 
been entrusted to Ministers andin Bomba; the 
United Provinces,and the Central Provinces, 
Bills have been drawn up for enactment by the 
local I egislative Councils to take the place of 
the Co operative Societies Act 


Effect of Crisis on Co-operation —It 1s 
hardly possible without any close and scien 
tific inquiry such as has not yet been carried 
out to appreciate accurately the effects of 
the co-operative movement in enabling agricul 
turista to resist the rigours of a famimc as also 
to judge the reaction of the latter on the co 
Operative organisation as there is an interplay 
of vanous economic forces affecting the life 
and industry of the agricultunsts, the propor 
tionate value of which cannot be estimated 
easily The agricultural season of 191819, 
however, put the co-opcrative organisation in 
most provinces to a very severe test and the 
reports for the succeeding vears afford some 
indication of the resisting power of the co 
operative organization In the Central Provinces 
owing to the drymg up of recoveries and the 
wsue of large advances to agniculturists to 
tide over a bad Season, the fluid resources of 
the movement were serlously depleted and the 
Apex Bank was ableg to meet its 
habtlities only with the fnancial assistance 
of Government The fiuid resources of the 
Provincia] Bank were replenished and 
tbe Loca] Government, with the concurrence of 
the Government of India, placed credits atthe 
disposal of the Provincial Bank and made 
advances direct to primary societies in the 


lthe Registrars and a few selected |? 
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form of Tagavi loans A Committee of In- 
quiry Was &ppointed which made sweeping 
recommendations, the most important of which 
was the liquidation of the Provincial Bank and 
the placing of Central Banks in direct touch with 
Commercial Banks ‘This recommendation was 
however, subseytently turned down by the 
Local Government although some other re- 
commendations such as the division of agri- 
cultural finance into short term crop loans and 
long term non-crop loans mct with & considéra- 
ble amount of publicsupport In Bengal and the 
Punjab, the return of favourable scasons has 
averted any breakdown of the system, which 
threatened to overtake them When agricultural 
scarcity on a wide scale caused Serious difficul 
tices some time ago The same may now 
be asserted of the United Provinces where 
there appeared to be some danger of the strain 
not being quite successfully withstood With 
better appreciation of the dependcnce 
of the agricultursst on seasons and a more 
systematic management of the funds of central 
socicties it is anticipated that in future the 


-gituation arising out of a failure of rai? will 


be satisfactonly met In 1913 and the follow- 
ing months practically the whole of the country 
was subjected to a banking crisis of considerable 
magnitude, but a marked feature of this crisis 
was a tendcncy to withdraw deposits from 
commercial institutions and place thum In 
co-operative banks The outbreak of the 
War brought another set of influenccs into play 
and there was a tempor.ry tend ncy to withdraw 
deposits and a temporary cessation of new 
deposits ‘Ihe disturbance was not serious 
except in two or three provinces and by the end 
of the year 101415, the situation became 
practically normal In two of the provinces 
where the situation caused some anxiety owing 
to the cessation of fresh deposits in central 
banks, the Government sanctioned advances 
to the extent of Rs 5,00,000 to central socicties 
to be utilized in case of urgent loans to agri 
cultural societies or to meet withdrawals of 
deposits On the whole, therefore the 
movement appears to have etood the tst 
of the War much better than might have 
been expected 


Social Reform —Co-operation has in 
some places, stimulated the desire for education 
and members of rural societies have becn 
known even at advanced agesto receive the 
elements of education to enable them to put 
their signatures on the society's papere and to 
take a lively interest 10 the mternal work of 
their mn titutions In Bombay, mght schools for 
adults have been started with the aid of 
a splendid donation made by the lat §8ir 


Vithaldas D ‘Thackerse}, while in the 
Punjab, Biba*, Bengal and elsewhere 
much expenditure on education is incurred 


by cooperative institutions themselves In 
the Punjib separate rural societies have 
been registered to conduct night schools 
There are not few cases where a society 
has sct its face against drunkenness, expelled 
members notorious for their intemperate habits 
and has insisted on a high standard of morality 
and attempted to improve the standard of ltfe 
Socicties have occasionall condemned 
excessive expenditure on marriages, and have 
thus indirectly trained members to habits 
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of thrift. Liquidation of old dchts again 
bas been rendered possible a great 
extent and many an uagncultunst who 
was formerly ina state of chronic indebt- 
edness hag been relieved of all his debts 
and freed from the necessity of incurring new 
ones. Credit has been much cheapened and 
it is now possible fur the agncultunst to bor- 
row at 9 to 18 per cent what he could not 
borrow at less than 20 to 75 per cent. for 


ently. ‘Lhriff tas been encouraged and the value 
of savings better appreciated. Asroclation in 
a body for common good has brought home to 
the people the blessings of unity, and litigation 
has often decreased in villages with socicty. In 
the Punjab, a number of socicties have been 
Started in the :ural areas where members agree 
to refer all disputes to arbitration by ther 
elcted committces and to abide by the a vards 
of arbitrators Participation in the manage- 


merly. It has bien caleulatod that in interest , ment of societacs has instilled among members 
alone the agricultunsts of India, by taking! the important lessons of self-help and sclf- 


loans ftom co-op-rative credit socletics nstead 
of from the village moncy lenders, are even now 
saving themselves from an unneccssary burden 
of at least 80 lakhs of rupees The village 
rates of interest have naturally gone down con 
siderably and thy Sowkar 18, in most places, 
not the terror and tho fore that he was 
Business habits have been inculcated with the 
heneficial result that the agriculturist has 
learnt to conduct bis own work more efiici- 


rhance , but the most important achievement 
of co-operation has been the growth of a 
sense of communal life—a feeling of “all for 
each and each fur all” amongst the members 
of a cO operative body. 

‘Lhe follasying statcements show the progress 
of the Co operative movement in diffcrent 
rovinces, and contain some information about 
heir detailed working till the end of the 
official year 192122 — 
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The Women’s Medical Service for India. 


This Service is included in the National A»so- 
elation for supplying female medical aid to 
the Women of India, generally known as the 
Countess of Dufferm’s Fund and 1s odminis 
tered by the Council of that Fund. The Gov- 
emment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
420,000 per annum towards its maimfenance 
he present sanctioned cadte 1s forty first 
class medical women Recruitment of the 
service igs made (a) in Indra by a medical 
cub-committee of the Central Committee which 
includes the Director General, Indian Medical 
Service, the Honorary Secretary to the Central 
Committee, and a first-class medical woman , 
(b)1in England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions inIndia These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physica) fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding 


The Counci] determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service 1s to be recruited 
in England and m India respectively In 
the omginal constitution of the Service, duly 
quahfied medical women who are im the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufferm’s Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appomtment, and thereafter 
Bpecial consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
on yada and of those who are natives 
of India 


bar regener qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
Subject resident in the United Kongdom or in 
a British Colony or in British India, or a person 
resident in any terntory of any Native Prince 
or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor General 0: 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor General 
of India (b) Must be between the ages o: 
twenty-four and thirty at entry (c) She must 
be a first-class Medical Woman, te, ashe must 
possess a medical qualification registrabl 
m the United Kingdom under the Medica! 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
tegistrable im the United Kmgdom unde! 
that Act but this copditiou does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who. 
in the opinion of the Central Committee are 0: 
proved expenence and ability (d) The can 
didate must produce a certificate of health an 
character But the Central Committee re 
serves the power to promote to the service 
ladies not possessing the above qualifications, 
but who have shown marked capacity Mem: 
bers of the Service are reqnired to engage fo! 
duty anywhere in India cr Burma After one 
vear of probation has been  satisfactonly 
passed their appvintments are conlrmed 
The services of Members®may be lont to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special institutions 
which may be responsible for whole or part 
of the pay. 


Pay.—The rates of pay are as follows — 


Ist to 3rd year Rs, 450 per month, 
4th to th 500 


7th to 9th year Re. 550 per month. 
10th fo 12th , 4, 60 ,, 
13th to 15th 4, ,, 850 4, 
16th to 18th ,, ,, 700 a 
19th to 2ist ,, 9» «750 9 
22nd to 24th 4, ,, SO  ,, 
25th and after » 850 44 


also an overseas allowance of Res 100 per 
month to those below 12 years’ service and 
Rs 160 per month to those of 12 years’ service 
and ovr But no member can be confirmed 
in the 500-rupee grade unless she has passed an 
examination in euch vernacular as the Pro- 
vincial Comnuttee shall prescnbe, In addition 
“Urnished quarters are provided free of rent or 
s house rent allowance to be determined by 
re ea Committee may be granted in 
eu of it. 


Members of the Service are permitted to 
engage In private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
with Except in velty special cases retirement 
is compulsory at the age of fifty-five A 
Inember whose appointment 1s not confirmed, 
or who ig dismissed, 18 granted an allowance 
sufficient to pay her passage to England. 


Leave Rules —(a) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and 1s not supposed to interrupt duty. (6) 
Privilege Leave, which 18 leave on full pay and 
18 Meant to provide a month’s holiday mm the 
year It can be accumulated up toalimt of 
four months (c) Furlough, at the rate of two 
months for each year of duty, meluding 
pnvilege leave and casual leave Firat 
furlough 3s not granted till after four years of 
duty, and more than exght months furlough 
1s not granted at one time. Study leave may 
also be granted up to twelve mopths durmng the 
whole service (d) Sick leave, up to a Maximum 
of two years (¢e) Extraordinary leave at any 
time at the discretion of the Central Committee. 
When on furlough or sick leave the allowances 
are half the average monthly pay of the six 
morths presence on duty immediately preced- 
ingthe takmg of the leave There are no 
allowances durmg extraordinary leave. A 
Lady appomwted in England receives a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 
expensee There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of journeys by rail and road. 


There 18 also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent. of her salary, the Association contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to credit atthe rate of 4 per cent. per annum, 
‘ or at such rate as the Central Committee can 


_invest without nsk to the funds of the Asse- 
{ ciation 


The Member loses her contributions if she 
resigns (except on account of ill-health) before 
completing five years’ service, or mm the event 
of dismissal, On retirement after approved 
service the sum which has accumulated to the 
credit of the subscriber is handed over to her, 
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The Lady Hardinge Medical College —The 
Lady Hardinge Medical College, Hospital, and 
Training School for Nurses and Compounders 
are intended to commoemorete the visit of Her 
rl Majesty to India in 1911. ‘The foun- 
dation stone was laid by Lady Hardinge on March 
17th, 1914, and after her death three months 
later 16 was suggested by Her Imperial Majesty 
that the institution should serve as a memorial 
of its founder and be calJed by her name ‘he 
College was ee by Lord Hardinge in Tebru- 
ary 1916, and the Hospital by Lady Chelmsford 
m March 1917 ‘The College 1s managed by a 
Governmg Bodv, of which the President 1s the 
Director General of the IMS, and the members 
inclnde the Chief Commissioner of Delm, the 
Chief Engineer of Delhi, a represe: tative of the 
Dufferm Fund Council, a representative elected 
by the All-India Association of Mcdical Women 
and a representative of the Educational 
Service. The Honorary Secretaries, who are 
also members of the Governing Body, are the 
Surgeon to His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Deputy Secretary in the Department of Educa- 
tion and Health ‘lhe Deputy Accountant 
General, Central Revenues, acts as Honorary 
Lreasurer. 


The main object of the Institution 1s to 
provide complete courses of mstruction to Indian 
women who wish to qualify for a University 
degree in medicme or to receive a full trammg 
us Nurses or Compounders 


An additional object 1s the provision of medical, 
surgical and obstetric treatment for women, 
haying a due regard to pardah and caste customs 
woe are elther treated in the Hospital 
W. or are permitted to reside with their 


The Dufferin Fund, 


Principal and Pigeer ) epealnaud Mid 
rincrpal i: es80F 0 * 
7 wl ie G. J Gartibell M.D., Oh. B 
(Glasg.), Women’s Medical Service for India. 
Vice-Princupal and Professor of Surgery—Miss 
H. M. Franklin, 4B, BS8. (Lond.), ¥ M8. 
Professor of Medicune—Miss G. Stapleton, MD 


38. (Lond ), WMS. 
Professor of Ophithalmology—Miss J. HB. Mclroy, 
uA, DS&c.,MB,OhB (Glasg), DP H (Edin.). 
Professor of P Miss F, , MA, 
MB,OD B, DP.H (St mara 
Professor of Anatomy—Miss M. C. Murphy, MB. 
(Cal), LROP (Lond ), MROS. (Eng), WMS. 
Professor of Physvology—Mts. Utfold, Hon. 
Schools Nat Sci. (Oxon), 
Professor of Chemrstry——Miss A M. Bain, M A., 
Bsc (Aberdeen). 
Professor of Botany and Zoology~Miss M. L. 
Hett, BSc. (Lond ). 
Professor of Physics and Mathematics—Miss P. 
Borthwick, B 8c (Lond ), MSc (Bristol). 
Lecturer +n English-—Mrs. Marsh, Hon Schools, 
Glassics (Oxon). 
Warden and Secretary—Miss M. W. Jesson, 
Maths. Tripos (Cantab ). 
The Training School for Nurses —Thuis is 
intended to give a thorough tramng i all 
branches of Nursing and in Midwifery. All 
particulars of courses of trammg and conditions 
of admission may be obtamed from the Superim- 
tendent, Trammg-School for Nurses, Lady 
Hardinge Medical College Hospital for Women 
and Inidren, Superintendent—Miss 
BONSOR 
The Training School for Compounders: 
—A limited number of candidates are taken for 
trauming. All particulars of trammg and condi- 
tions of admission may be obtamed frem Miss 


families in separate cottages built for the purpose. | O Crooke, MPS. 
THE COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN’S FUND. 


The National Association for Sup lying 
\fedica] Aid by Women in India was founded by 
the Countess of Dufforin 1n 1886, the object bemg 
to open women’s hospitals and women’s wards 
in existing hospitals, to tram women doctors, 
nurses and mdwives in India, and to bnng 
these out when necessary from Europe. An 
cadowment fund of about 6 Jakhs was obtamed 
by public subscription In addition Branches 
were formed in each Province, each Branch 
having its own funds and each having a Dumber 
of Local Committees and Zenana Hospitals 
affilated to it. 


The Central Fund gives grants m aid to several 
]rovincia] Branches, it g’ves Scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi ; 
1¢ gives ee scholarships for study m 
the United Kingdom. It hasin the past brought 
from England a certam number of ri ase 
medical women, It has assisted by grantg-m- 


aid the building of a number of venana hospitals 
10 different parts of India It has affihated to 
1t 13 Provincial Branches and a number of Local 
Committees. 


The President 1s H E, the Countess of Reading, 
01, GBzE, The Hon. Secretary 1s Lt.-Colonel 
Cary Evans, M0,1M8,and the Jomt Secre- 
tary Dr. M J. Balfow, W.M 8. 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Tund was 
otgapised by Lady Curzun in 1908, mn order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement :n the 
practismg dais of India. A sum of about 6 lakhs 
was obtained by public subscription, and centres 
were organised in each Province to carry out the 
objecte of the Fund. Over 2,000 midwives have 
been tramed in addition to large numbers who 
have been partially tramed. Of late years the 
Fund has done much to pave the way for the 
registration and supervision of indigenous dais. 
It has also done much propaganda work. 


LADY READING WOMEN OF INDIA FUND. 


The lady egg Women of India Fund 
was by H.E. ame in 1922 
with object of assisting the most necessitous 
of the existing funds and establishing an Indian 
Nursing Aseociation. Up to the present time 


tte oe to Englead for postgraduate. tining 
nurses and for 

with the intention that’ they should return 
and take up administrative nursing ie in 
Indias. It hag also beet used to establish a 


Nursing Bodies. 


nursing hogte! in Delhi for Indian nurses 6 
in pees Surat and it is hoped to paola Bie 
movement. 


Amalgamation of Administration.—At a 
general aot, ge in Simla in July 1923 it 
was decided t the administration of the 
Funds for the physical welfare of Indian women 
under the Presidency of the Vicaroy’s wife 
should be administered by a single committee 
and with identical rules, These funds are the 
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Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, Women’s Medical 
Service for India, Victoria Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, Lady Chelmsford All-India Maternity 
League and Lady Reading Women of India 
Fund. The President of the Amalgamated 
Committee is H.E. the Countess of Beading 
and the Hon. and Joint Secretaries are respec- 
tively Lt.-Col. Carey Evans, I.M.8., Surgeon 
to the Viceroy and Dr. M. i Balfouw, C.M.O., 
W.M.S. The Hon. Treasurers are Sir Frederic 
Gauntlett and Colonel Daldy. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the sae 
chain of oefficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is principally entered tn the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chicf hae doen in the Presidency 
towns are well n , and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
ublic on payment of a prescribed scale of 
ees. These hospitals also act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, buth to meet thelr own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies. Jn this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily increased. In Bomba 
the organisation has gone a step farther, throug 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidenc 
Nursing Association, c-o St. George’s Hospital, 
Bombay. This is composed of representa- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospitals, and works under 
the Government, The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations is governed is that there shall be 
central examination and control combined with 
are individual autonomy in administra- 
tion, 


State Registration of Nurses forall India I> 
much required. A meoting was held in Bombay 
in 1928 when Nurses from the Presidency met 
to discuss the question. Itis destred that India 
should have its own State Register as m the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
into line with these countries. Government 
has proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All-[ndia Register. 


N Bodies.—The Hono Secretary 
of the Calcutta Nursing Association is Mr. 


R. A. B. Reynolds, the* Presidency General 
Hospital, The address of the Mayo Hospital 
Nursing Association is in Strand Road. In 
Madras there is the General Hospital, with a 
staff of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 

Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Kilpauk, the ore ttag Hospital and the 
0 o Hosp tal, also the Lady Ampthill 
Nurses’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association (now amalgamated), President, 
Her Excellency Lady Willingdon, 0.1, D.B.E. 
The Association has under its management— 
Hyde Park Nursing Home, Poonamallee Road, 
Kilpauk, Madras, and Nilgirl Nursing and 


Convalescent Home, Ootacamund, for Medical, 
Surgical and Maternity cases, Address— 
Western Castlet, Mount Road, Madras, 


Bombay Presidency.—The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work. The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L. R. W. Forrest at St. 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together with a small of nurses for private 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spread to other hospitals in thePresidency. 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite eae with regard to the financial ald 
which they would give to such institutions, 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 
raised from private sources. rwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that cach nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations under Act 21 of 1860. 
By degrees substantial endowments have been 
builé up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the maintenance of their work. The 
chief of these Associations are:— 

St. George’s Hospital Nursing Association. 
Hon. Secretary; F. B. Thornely, Esq., 
St. George’s Hospital, Bombay. 

J. J. Hospital Nursing Association. Hon. 
Secretary: W. Turner Green, Esq., 
Jamsetji Jijibhoy Hospital, Bombay. 

Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Ni ursing Associ- 
ation. Secretary: J. P. Brander, Esq., 
1.¢.8., Old Custom House, Bombay. 

Cama Hospital Nursing Association, Hon. 
Secretary: H. C. B. Mitchell, Esq., 
Cama Hospital, Bombay, 

Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Sassoon 

Kare Civil He ital Nursing 
ara 08 Associa- 
tion. Civil Hospital, Karachi, 

Naaik Civil Hospital Nursing Association. 
a ecretary: Civil Surgeon, Nasik 


8 
ol ee Nasik, 
Memorial Nursing 


Ahmedabad and Lel . 
Association. Hon. Secretary; Clvil Sur- 
aifapa Civil H vital Nursl caus 
apur OBp ng on, 
on. Secretary ; Civil Surgeon, Bijapur. 
Belgaum Civi] Hospital Nursing Associ 
ation. Hon. Secretary: 


Civil 8 : 
Belgaum, eo 
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Ahmednagar Civil Hospital Nursing Associ 
ation Hon Secretary Civil Surgeon, 
Ahmednagar 

After further experience it was felt that it is 
undesirable to have a considerable number of 
detached and independent nursing associations, 
training and certifying nurses, without any 
common standard of entrance examination or 
certification It was therefore decided to 
establish the Bombay Presidency WNurcing 
Association which came into existence in the 
yexr 1910 


The pnaciple on which the Bombay Presticn 
cy Nursing Agsociation works Is a central syst« m 
of oXamination certification mgstiatcn and 
control It is now the only nurs ng examuning, 
registering and certifying body in the Bombay 
Presidency At the same time, the local asso 
ciations retain entire charge of their local funds 
excepting Provident funds which have been 
transferred to the Central fund and also entire 
contro! of the nurses when they are in their 
employment Proposals are now before Govern 
ment for absorbing the personnel of the local 
associations into a Presidency Nursing Assoc! 
ation ‘his will not however affect the ind 
viduality of local associations which will continu: 
to control their own funds and to exercs 
control over local establishments subject in thi 
latter case to such limitations as a revision o 
the nature in question will require 


The Association commenced its cperations on 
the ist Apni 1911 The institutions recognized 
under the by laws for the training of nurses af 
present are—St George’s Hospital J J Hospital 
Cama and Albless Hospital, Bai Motlabai Hos 
pital, Bombay, Huttes‘ng and Premaba: 
Civil Hospital, Victoria Tubilec and King Cdwar 
VII Hospital, Ahmedabad, Civil Hospital 
Belgaum Morarbhal Vriybhukhandas Hospital 
Surat, Karachi Civil Hospital Karachi, Sas 
seon Hospital, Poona, State General Hospital 
Baroda, and the following for the training o: 
Midwives M V_ Hospital, Civil Hospital 
Surat, Victoria Jubilee and King Edward VI] 
Hospital, Ahmedabad, Bal Motleebai Hospital 
J J Hospital, Cama and Albless Hospital, 8t 
George’s Hospital, Bombay , Dufferin Hospital, 
Karachi, Sassoon Hospital, St Margarets 
Hospital, King Edward Memorial Hospital, 
Poona, Civil Hospital, Delgaum 


Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident Fund 
eon 8 deg Reserve a pie ge i 
employment in emergetcies 8 as war, pesti. 
lence or public danger or calamity. 


Address—The Secretary, Bombay Presidency 

oe Association, St George’s Hospital, 
y 

Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa 
tion In 1906 this Assocration was inaugurated 
replacing the b and Up country nue 
Association for Europeans m India whi 
Society, established in 1892 had accomplished 
much useful work in this country 
however, to lack of funds 1t was found irapossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the ue of the work so urgently called 
for name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. lady 


Nursing Bodies 


Lyffleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs Cottrell while Mrs Sheppherd 
by her indefatigable efforts 1s truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system: throughout the greater part 
of India The late Lady ( ur7on worked energeti 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa 
tion but mamly owing to financial reasons 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to ‘rustion Ihe Home (Committee 
of the existing Assocation recognising the 
need for expansion consnted to take over the 
present Association and approached Jady 
Minto tefore she left Tngland in 1905 for co 
ojerition towards this project and ifter much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern 
ment of India Jieut Governors and Commis 
sioners of Proves the present Association 
was established An appeal by ITady Minto 
addressed to the public both in Lngland and 
India was responded to most generously 
and sufficiont funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund which hig in spite of fluctua 
tions increased alittle withtime Lhe wsistance 
of a Government grant 1s much valued 49 It 
(nalles Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in $9\ Provinces m India and in Burma At 
th request cf the Home ( ommittce the enlarged 
Associaton wasrenined the lady Mint s 
Indian Nursing Assoaiation 


The duties of the Home (Committee are as 
before largely concerned im dispatching—‘s 
re ure ’—suitably tramed and carefully Selected 
Nurs for sérvice on the staff of the Association 
m India Jhus kuropeans who are members 
of this Association are cual led to obtain shilled 
nursing at moderate chirges on v slidin. scale 
of tee determined by the income of each fatient 
The boon of obtamnms ood nursing at moder ite 
terms is much appreciated the rates of subscry i 
tions bemg really an insurance against illness 


Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association Hir Jacctlency the Countess 
of pean 18 Prowudcut of the Central Commuttec 
n India 


Hon Secretary Colonel T J Carex Evans 
MC IMS 


Hon Treasurer W J Titster Exq OBE 


Chief Lady Supermtendent Mis F A 
Hodgson Address entral Committee LMI 
NA Vicerezal Jodge Simla or Delhi 


Hon Secretar; Home Committee Lt Ccl 
hr Warren R Crooke fawless (CB CIT 
OBE LLD House Governor, Osborne Isle 
if Wight 


Secretar} Home Committee Miss M E Ray, 
RRC, 54, Ashburnham Mansions, Chelsea 


Nurses’ Organizations - The Association 
f Nursmg Superintendents of {ndla 1s now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses’ 
g,ovlation of India Ghd has the one set of 
ficers The Trained Nurses’ Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superm- 
pa gnarl not “gia te 

oy oF supply nurses, are orgatii- 
5 with a membership wholly of nurses 
With the avowdd objects of Improving and 


Gofying nureing education, promoting esprif 


de corps among nurses, and upholding the 


dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The ations have a memtnbersbip of 283, 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal- 
anders, Australians and Iudians. The Assoti- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to include the whole of 
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India. The Trained Nurses’ Association was 
started In 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
eon are affillated with the international Council 
of Nurses. 


President: Miss Hodgson, Viceregal Lodge, 
Delhi. 


Hon, Secretary and Treasurer: Misa Griffin, 
Fahat ManziJ, Nicholson Road, Delhi, 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Within the abnormally short period of 
five years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen in India, awept through the country |that women began to wake 


It was the rise of the political tation 
| tor Home Rule between 1914 and 1917 
up to. their 


sympathetically and achieved the political position of exclusion by British law from any 


enfranchisement of women in four of its most share in 


progressive Provinces 
States 


Three fundamental causes have Jed to this 
remarkable success: first, the deep veneration | 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan | 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
and b 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian 
planned to give a basis | 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended ecale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government and only men were 
being invited to entcr through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 


of womanhood implied by th purdah, 


government which was 


and # had been by the joint efforts of men 


and women that the agitation for reform in 


the government had been made. The men 
and women of India were too awake and toc 
just to allow this injustice to remain unredres- 
sed. Thirdly, the long and atrenuous agi- 
tation for the ae by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the wholo question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and fnternational necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as Women in other parts of the Empire. 


directly to the people.” 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 


representative government. The 


and in four Indian internment of one of their own sex, Mrs. Besant, 


stimulated political activity and politica] self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 


During the Hon. E. 8. Montagu’s visit only 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but {t 
was representative of womanhood fn all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 


ireforms which women were specially desirous of 


recommending the Government to carry out. 
The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the Address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him tn Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation: 


Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Muslim Reform) scheme (I. 3) that °* the 
Members of the Council should be elected direct! 
by the people on a3_ broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,’ and in the Memorandum (3) that ‘‘the 
tranchise should be broadened and extended 
We pray that, when 


ke recognized as ‘‘ people,”’ and that it may be 


worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
| with the demand of the abovementioned Me- 
morandum that ‘‘ a full measure of Local Self- 


Government should be immediately granted,” 


we request that it shall include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Madras Psesidencies over fifteen years agoit Self-Government elsewhere in the British Em- 
was 80 limited in numbers that if did not make | pire. The precedent for including women in 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and | modern Indian political life has been a marked 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- fcature of the Indian National Congress, in 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some which since its inception women have voted 
years later. Over 1.700 women are qualified|and been delegates and speakers, and which 
to vote for the Bombay @orporation and a fair this year finds ite cliraax in the election of a 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
tion, and similarly in sacs Municipalities in India approves of its women being considered 
that Presidency women ‘have exercised their responsible and acknowledged citizens; and we 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
fifteen wonicn have become Municipal Council provisions regarding representation, our sex 
Jors and members of Loci Government Boards, shall not be made a disqualification for the 
four of whem were elated by Bombay City , exercise of the franchise or for service in publig 
voters, the others having been nominated. life. ; 


Though the Municipal franchise had 


4to 


The year 1919 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a dis: 
euro nnent first that though the Secretary 0: 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All India Women’s Deputation yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his vi3it to India, 
was published no mention of women was made, 
though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South: 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country’s support of, including 
women in the new franchise. 


After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Reforms on a workable basis. 
Mrs. Annie Besant, Mrs. “arojini Naidu and 
Mrs.and Miss Hcrabai Tata were the Women 
who were heard by the Committee in support of 
the extension of the franchise to women ijn India 


he House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tiou was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bil] they framed tLe Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should decide by « Resolution in favour 
of women’s franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years’ time mit. Until aiter that period women 
are ineligihle for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 


Travancore, & very progressive Indian State 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jhalawar. In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it is gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Krishnan Nair of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu- 
tion in the MadrasLegislative Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and ite 
introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council. The Debate took place on April 
lst and after a short discussion, in which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 

uhammadan members, the debate iteelf be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
future, When the division was taken, it resulted 
cf Sh. Madras has thus the honour of being the 

A us the honour e 
first Province in British 
womea, and it hes done so ungrudgingly and ; 


India to enfranchise ite. right to 
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unhesitatingly and in the broad spirit of the 

equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 

vomes on the same terms as it has been granted 
men. 

Mr. Trivedi brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Counci] during the same session, but some irre- 
gularity in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by Rao Saheb 
Harile! Desaibhai Desai of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council. As in Madras the 
intervening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women’s 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement. 


The Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed most by over 40 members. 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 52 in favour, 25 against and 
12 neutral. Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
Jencies gaye the lead to the other Provinces, 
In September, 1922, Mr. 8, M. Bore, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suftrage Re- 
‘olution, Which was debated for three days but 
finally defeated by 56to 37 votes, a bloc of 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidly against 
it. 


Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha’r similar Rerolution 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes’ majority. 


These Debates pioved so edu cational to theit 
respective Provinces that the latter has since 
granted qualified women the Municipal vote, 
and women have also been included as yoters 
in the new Calcutta Corporation Act. 


In February 19°93, a world suffrage record 
was made by the unanimous vote of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council in favour of 
Woman Suffrage. 


The new Reform Bill for Burma has Included 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and furthcr made provision 
for their election as Cuuncillors if the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring their admission and 
jf that Resolution is approved of by the 
Governor, 


In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff- 
Tage Resolution but their desires have not been 
1atified by the Privy Council yet. The vote for 
the Representative Assembly of Mysore was 
granted to women in October, 1922. 


There is little doubt that it will be only a few 
years at most before all the provinces of india 
will have granted Woman suffrage, and the 
right to vote will &dvance the interests of 
women immensely along the lines, of education, 
health, housing, morality and sccial customs, 


The Indian Native States of Cochin and Rajkot 
re the only ects te India where the sex dis- 
ualijfication been completely removed from 
estatute book. They have allowed women the 
stand for election for the Legislative 

Council as well as the right to \ote for it, and 
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two women have been elected to the newly- 
formed Representative Council of Rajkot. In 
British India by the terms of the Reform Bill 
the Councils have no power to alter the disquali- 
fication of sex which remains against the rights 
to stand as candidates for election to the Councils 
This can only be changed by the vote of the 
British Parliament, and the gaining of this 
right remcins as a further objective of the 
women euffragists. The Imperial Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State have been 
accorded the power to grant women the fran- 
chise for their assemblies also by resolution, 
but only for those provinces which already 
have granted women the Legislative franchise. 
The ] eglsjative Assembly has passed by a large 
majority a Resolution granting the Assembly 
tranchise to the women of such Proviices. Ac: 
cordingly in November 1928, wot:en jn Inqia 
will vote for the first time for the elections of 
both Provincial Legislative Councillors and 
members of the Legislative Assembly. 


The number of women  enfranchised 
by the grant of the vote throughout 
India will not be more than a million under the 

resent qualifications. Property and not 
iteracy is the basis of the franchise, though the 
grant of the vote to every graduate of seven 


AIT 


years’ standing ensures that the best educated 
women of the country as well as those who 
have to shoulder the largest property responsi- 
bilities will be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood, 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which 8 woman 
is returning officer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and will be adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections. 


Though the Women’s Indian Association 
is the only defined Suffrago Society almost 
all other women’s organisations have combined 
in special efforts for the gaining of municipal 
and legislative rights and the following ladies 
have identified themselves specially with the 
movement: Lady D. Tata, Lady A. Bose, 
Lady T, Sadasivaier, the Begum of Cambay, 
Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, Mrs, Jaiji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs, Tata, Mrs, Wadia, Mrs, Jinarajadasa, Mrs. 
A. Besant, Mrs M. EH, Cousins, Mrs, Ranade, 
Mrs §rirangamma, Mrs, Chandrasekhara Iyer, 
Miss Sorabji, Mre. Khedhar, Dr. Mistry, 
Dr. Muthulakshmi Ammal, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. 
Kumudini Basu, ete, 
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Bombay Mill Profits. 


In September 1922 a well-known authority made the following computation of the profits 
in the Bombay Tcxtile Industry :-~ 

Yor the year 1921, the profits are 15°39 crores, less 1°40 crores commission, less 1°77 crores 
depreciation. The net profits therefore would be 12°22 crores. We have given in dividends 
6°41 crores or 33 per cent. on capital ; salaries and wages come to 7°82 crores; insurance 30 
lakhs, interest on borrowed money about 80 lakhs, The net earning on paid up capital works out 
at about 63 per cout. The spinning mills which arc now very few in number earned about 56 
per cent. on capital and gave 28 per cent.in dividends. The weaving mills ecarncd 634 per cent. 
on thely capital and gave about 334 per cent.individends. Igive below the usual comparative 
statements since the ycar 1905 which show at a glance the progress of our industry during all 
these years. Our highest profit bctore the war for 1900, 3.47 crores. 


EE el 


Less Less 
Commiis-} Depre- |Spindles Wages 
Year. Profit, sion ciation | Jakhs. | Looms | Crores. 


lakhs. | lakhs, 





Rs. Rs. 
47 65 25.60 | 28,000 2.01 


1905 ae es .(3°47 crores. 
1908 ow ve” Eg, we we | 47—«| «08.25 | 26,14 | 28,000] 2.18 
1907 gw uw we 85g, we See | 86 | OTF | 26.13 | 32,000] 2.17 
1908 .. .. .(l32 4, « wf 34 72 | 27.34| 36,000! 2.19 
1909 .. ..  «s{l'21 4, « «| 30 | 74.62 | 28.00 | 39,200] 2,29 
1910 ., .. [60 5, «. «| 26 | 75.50 | 28.04] 41,000 |‘ 2.56 
wll «swe Rg ee we | 77 | 2890 | 42,500! 2.56 
i122. Swe, 280 isti(‘(<aie”*Cte |S | 78.22 | 2885] 43,400! 2.68 
1913 «wt BZ gg | «S29 | (79.75 «| «29,25 ] 45,250] 2.47 
1014 ww ws 89 gy Swe we | = 25 | 83.15 | 80.09] 49,000] 2,87 
1915 .. ., «86g, | «S82 | 88.87 | 80.00] 52,000; 8.00 
Joie = wg Sigs BID g, Swe we | «= 42 | 84.02 | 30.00] 53,205] 8.18 
17 ww Swe OE g, «we we | 78 | 85.25 | 29,33] 57,900] 3.76 
wis... ., ..l407 ,, «- «| 61.50 | 8482 | 2882] 59,102] 4.02 
1919 3... wwe {18°06 4, =e |S 82 | 86,87 | ° 29.64} 00,778} 5.00 


1920 .. .. «1653 ,, «. «| 153 | 170 | 2064] 60,034] 6.72 
1091 4g wei BBD g, «=e See | «40 |S177:—S«|:s 80.26 | 62,763 | 782 
182g, wg TRT gp ww Sw | 8540 «| 182 | B17 | 65,F81 | = BD 
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Indians Overseas. 


NUMBERS.—The total Indian population resident in the countries to which Indians mainly 
emigrate for purposes of settlement, according to the latest available returns, is as follows :— 





Name of Country. | Tndlan population. Datc of Census. 





Britiah pues 
1, Ceylon... i es ae 790,000 1920 
(according to the census of 1921 
the Indian population on 
estates in Ceylon consisted ot— 
Males........257,808 
Females wee 209,500.) 
2. Straits Settlements me 3 104,628 1921 
3. Federated Malay — A 305,219 1921 
4. British Malaya .. : sé 61,819 1921 
5. Hong Kong ae as sis 2,555 1911 
6. Mauritius rn ee 264,527 1921 
7. Seychelles a = is 332 1911 
8. Gibralter .. ee oe - 50 cia) 1920 
9. Nigeria .. ss is Ke 100 ( a 1920 
10. Kenya .. ae Ps vs 22 822 1921 
11. Uganda .. es as es 3,500 1920 
12. Nyasaland - ee 407 1918 
13. Zanzibar . i. an 12,841 1921 
14, Tanganyika Territory és 9,411 1921 
15. Jamaica .. he es aA 18,401 1922 
16. Trinidad .. - Bs - 121,420 1921 
17. British Guiana a i es 124,938 1918 
18. Fiji Islands es Ws i 60,634 1921 
19. Basytoland i ss Z8 179 1911 
20. Swaziland , Zz - 7 1911 
21, Northern Rhodesia... me 56 (Asiatics) 1921 
22. Southern Bhoaiis ee - 1,250( , ) 1921 
23. Canada... Sek 1,200 1920 


24. Australia— 


Western Australia .. 300 
Southern Australia .. 200 
Victoria 400 2,000 (approximately.) 1922 


New South W ales 700 


Qucensland .. ». 300 
Tasmania ‘ii .. 100 
25. New Zealand .. i 2 606 1921 
26. Natal — ie ee he 141,336 1921 
27. Transvaal ig = me 13,405 1921 
28, Cape Colony. és ee 6,498 1921 
29, Orange Free State .. i 100 1921 
30. Newfoundland .. is a a 1921 
Totalfor British Empire .,  ..| 2,080,241 
Foreign Countries. 
81. United States of America : 3,175 (Asiatics) 1910 
32, Madagascar se re 5,272 (Hindus) 1917 
33. Reunion .. ae - 2,194 1921 
84, Dutch East Indics - as 832,667 (Orientals, chiefly 
Chinese & Arabs) 
35, Surinam .. oe or we ‘(Say) 50,000 rae 
36, Mozambique .. @. - 34,957 1920 
. 1,100 (Asiatics and half- 
castes) Not known, 
87, Porsia .. ree 3,827 1922 


Total for Foreign Countries... : ee 100,525 
Grand Total of Indians Overseas ..| 2,180,766 
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Origin of Indian Emigration.—Eui- 


gration is prohibited by the Hindu Shastras, It 


and there is little evidence of any sottlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Emigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century From 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians erossed the Bay to the Straits Scttle- 
ments to work on the sugar, spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1880, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
eatrled some 150 artizans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in British colonics in 1834 
gave the first great impetus to the movement 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Goverpment of 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing sach emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was appointed 
to investigate the case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and In order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live, These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Emigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that coutracts should be deter- 
minable after 5 years. 


History of Emigration.—Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia), In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
poe (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri. 
jus, and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon 
The emancipation of slaves in the French colo: 
nies in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to Réunion and 
Bourbon, which was largely based on crim ping 
in British territory. This practice was chec 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
was opened to 8t. Lucia, and in 1860 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year & more elaborate Act, based on & conven- 
oe His ane epdlcerepey eee 
e ng and regulating emigration to on 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act of 1864 mar 


the history of emigration, singe jt elaborated 


an important stage in ceased 
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and consolidated the whole system of control, 
was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
tpidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
‘anitary condi.ions in scttlements. In 1869 
‘migration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the romoval of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Governinent of India in 1867, emigration to 
Lhat colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Emigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
“oO the injury caused to the agricultural indus- 
'.e3 of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Governmont of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in ihe colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment, 

Kecent Legislation.—In 1871 a fresh con- 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XTII of 1864 were incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportu:ity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
and in Bengal rospectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
ment, aud the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor General in Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures have not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with therm in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until] 1008, when a frosh revi- 
sion of the law was undertaken. 


Under the Act of 1908 (XVII of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Oolories of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grerada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Dutch 
Guiana and the Danish Colony of At. Croix. 

ation to 8t. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. Croix 
soon after the of the Act, the 


demand for fresh ving died oyk, 
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ation to Natal was discontinued from the 

ist July 1611 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labo? to that country. Emi- 
Peet to the French Colonies of Reunion, 
artiniqne and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 


precautions taken for the proper treatment South 
| 


the several Colonies | 


and repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour laws of 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasinally depuve to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian Jabourers. The last inspection 
was made in the year 1913, when an officer 
of the Government of India, Mr. McNeill, I.C.S., 
and a non-official gentleman, Mr. Chimanlal, 
were deputed to visit 4 Colonies. In spite of 
all prceubons certain social and moral 
evils had grown up in connection with the 
indentured system of emigration, and Indian 
publie opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeil! and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
had come when contract labour should be 
abolished. The Secretary of State for India 
eee this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announcement 
to this effect was made in 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
‘‘ Emigrant” was extended to cover all pcr- 
sons “ assisted”’ to depart from India. 


References.—The following is a Iist 
of the most important reports on questions 
connected with Indian Emigration that have 
been published during recent years:— 


1. Report of the International Commissjon 
appointe 
treatment of British India immigrants in Re- 
union 1879, 


2. Report on the system of recruiting 
coolies in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudh for the Colonies, 1883. 


8. Major Pitcher and Mr. Grierson’s report 
on the system of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883. 

4. Report of the Natal Indian Immigrants 
Commission, 1885-87. 


5. Dr, Comin’s report on the proposed re- 
sumption of Emigration to Reunion, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. » 


lees an 


4ts 


9. Report of the Commissioners appointed 
fo enue into the question of Indian ac 
on, : 


10. Lord Sanderson’s Commissfon’s Report 
on mnlgrstion from India to the Crown Colo- 
Protectorates, 1910. 


Report of the Indian Enquiry Commission 
Africa, 1914, 


12. Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal’s report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies: Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15. 


13. Marjoribank’s and Marakkayar’s report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 


14. South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
| mission report, 1921. 


15. Report by Right Non. V. 8. Shastri 
regarding his Dominion tour, 1923. 


16. India and the Imperial Conference of 
1923 compiled by Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India. 


Present Position.—Indian emigration 
questions have 1ecently taken on @ wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take kecn interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonics and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest ot the population. The {issues round 

Pile public interest at present centres are 
ree: 

(a) Control of emigration. 

(5) Rights of Indians to admussion to other 
parts of the Empire. 

(c) Rights and disabilities of Indians do- 


1]. 


to enquire into the condition and miciled overseas. 
| These questions may be considered sepa- 


; rately. 


Control of Emigration.—So far as 
| unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 


' of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 


trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigra- 
'tion Act of 1922 are as follows :— 


**10. (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countrics and on such terms and condi- 

{tions as the Governor General in Council, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, may specify 
,1n this behalf. 


““(2) No notification shall be made under 
sub-section (1) unless it has been laid in draft 


6. Dr. Comin’s report on Emigration from | before both Chambcrs of the Indian Legisla- 


the East Indies to Surinam, 1893. 


7. Mr. g@fuir-Mackenzie’s report on Emi- 
gration to Reunion, 1804. 


8. Mr. Mulr-Mackenzie’s re 
oo of Indian immigrants 


on the 
Mauritius, 


ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but, upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
soli in the form in which it has been so ap- 
prov: at 
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Under this law emigration bas been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following conditions. 


(1) The emigrant shall— 


(a) have been recruited by a person licensed 
for that purpose by and responsible to an officer 
(bereinafter called the EmigrationCommissioncr) 
appointed by the Government of Ceylon, or 


(6) haveapplied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and have 
been aceepted by him. 


(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
British India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding onc month. 


(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor General in Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon shall 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entcred into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 


(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be recovcrable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raiscdin such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
puitable tc the Colonial Government. 


(5) The Government of Ceylon chall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor General 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 


(6) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home iy desirable cither on the: 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground | 
that the work which he is required to do is un- 
guitabic to his capacity, or that he has been | 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any: 
othcr sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
ofsuch repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters’ 
Association. 


(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shal] appoint a person to perform 
one duties of the Agent as set forth in clause 


(6). 

(8) Within six months from theissue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
as the Governor General in Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off dcbts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 


(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical repoits and returner as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification. 


Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case Of Malaya. Emigration has also been per- 
Mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
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with eflect from May 1st 1923, and limited to 
&@ number not exceeding 1,500 labourers. The 


terms are more onerous than jin the case of the 
- nearer Colonies and the 


Yost important addi- 
tional] clauses are the following— 


Any emigrant shall, if he desires to retarn to 
India at any time after two vears from the date 
of his introduction to the Colony, be repatriated 
at the cort of the Government of Mauritius to 
the place of his recruitment. 


Any emigrant shall at any time within the 
period of two yearsfrom the date of hisintroduc- 
tion to the Colony, be entiticd to be repatriated 
at the cost of the Goverment of Mauritius to 
the jiace of his recruitment if he satisfies the 
Agent appomted under section 7 of the Act that 
his return to his home is desirable either on 
the ground of the state of his health or on the 
ground that the work which he is required to 
do is unsuitable to his capacity or that he 
has been unjustly treated by his employer or 
for any other sufficient reason. 


If any emigrant at any time within the period 
of two years trom the date of his introduction 
to the Colony satisfies the Agent appointed 
under section 7 ot the Act that he is unable to 
obtain a wage which will provide the cost of 
living for a man with a wife and three children 
and also a reasonable margin for savings, sickness 
and old age, he shall be enticled to be repatriated 
at the cost of the Government of Mauritius 
the place of his recruitment. The position 
how is that the Government of India has 
vested the Chambers of the Legislature 
with complete power to decide to what coun- 
tries emigration shall be permitted and to re- 
gulate its conditions, andjhas bound itsclf to 
be guided in its policy by Indian publics opinion. 
Skilled labour is cf course more able to take 
care of itself and, subject to certain necessary 
safeguards, is at liberty to emigrate to any 
country in the world. 


Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire.—On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions :— 


*(1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communitics of the 
British Commonwealth including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other communities. 


‘‘(2) British citizens domiciled in any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or conmerce, 
including temporary residence for the ood ars 
of education; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporgry residence for labour pur- 
poses or to periuanent settlement. 


‘‘(3) Indians already permanently domieiled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition: (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shal] be admitted for each 
such Indian; and (6) that cach individual so 
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admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of ae ae being the lawful wife or child of 
ndian.”’ 


In virtue of the first paragraph of this resolu- 
tion the self-governing dominions have adop- 
ted various restrictions on iunmigration, which, 
without expressly differentiating against Indians 
are in practice used in order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass @ dictation test of not less 
than 650 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the enti y of any person 
who has not received in advince a_ permit 
from the Dominion Governma:t which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any perscn deemed by the 
Minister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsuited to the requirements of the 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Domjaion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 

ossesses in his own right 250 dollars. New- 
oundiand imposes no restrictions. All the 
self-governing Dominions have adopted spe- 
cial exemptions in favour of students, tourists 
and merchants visiting the countries for the 
temporary pare of commerce, pleasure, 
or education. India on its side has assumed 

ower to regulate the admission of immigrants 

rom any other part of the Empire or forelgn 
countries, by means of passports. A bill has also 
becn introduced by a non-official member and 
passed in the Legislative Assembly empowering 
the Government of India to make rules ‘‘for 
the purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domiciled in any British posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and adninis- 
tration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.” This bill has stillto pass the Council 
of State and to receive the assent of the Gover- 
nor-General before it becomes law. With 
regard to the Crown colonies and protectorates, 
the attitude of the Indian Government is that 
there is no justification for placing any re- 
strictions on the immigration of British 
Indians, which are not placed on other classes 
of British subjects, and this principle has in 
practice been observed by the Colonial Office 
except in the case of Kenya colony where as a 
result of the decision of the British Government 
referred to below restrictions, which will spe- 
cially affect Indian immigrants, have been 
sanctioned in principle and will shortly be 
introduced, 


hts and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfnily Domiciled Overseas~—The po- 
licy of the Empire {s summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conf , 1921, which 
was recorded in the followim terms:— 


*“* This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
Joy complete control over the composition 
ofits own population by restricting immigra- 
tonfrom any of the other communities, but 
woognises that there ia incongruity betwoen 
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the tion of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts of the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
zenship should be recognised.” 


“The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional] circumstances of the greater 

art of the Union. The representatives of 

ndia while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their protien’ concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
satisfactory position.” 


The Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Shastri visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The main 
object of his mission was to appeal to the Gove 
ernments and public of Canada and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
In Australia, Indians resident in Queensland 
and Western Australia have neither the pro- 
vineia] nor the federal franchise. In Canada, 
Indians do not enjoy the Dominion franchise 
and in British Columbia, are also excluded 
from the provincial franchise, while succestul 
in securing a More sympathetic atmosphere 
towards Indians, he failed to bring abont any 
modification in the cxisting electoral Jaws, 


The question of giving cflect to this resolution 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian representa- 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 1923. Their 
proposal was as follows :— 


“Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let His Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the areas under their direct concro,. 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fij) and othtT places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India willsend from India and 
explore the avenues of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equality implicit in the 1921 
Resolution may be implemented.” 


This proposal was favourably received by 
the Dominion Premicrs, cxcluding General 
Smuts; and by the Secictary of State for the 
Colonies who cordially agreed that there chould 
be full consultation and discussions between him 
and a Committee appointed by the Government 
of India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro- 
tectorates and mandated territories. « 


mary of Present Position.— Outside 
Picea Nv. Zcaland and Canada the position 


stands as follows :— 


(1) South Africa.—The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914, and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters: 
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Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 


() Mr. 
to Mr. Gandhi, June 80th, 1014, “‘ With re-| any license shall be 
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(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
recorded, together with any 


gard te the administration of existing laws,| evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
the Minister desires me to say that 1t always | tion. 


has been, and will continue to be, the desire, 


(d@) That, in the case of the refusal of @ 


of the Government to see that they are adminis-' jcenge on the ground that the applicant is not 


tered in a just manner and with due regard to , 


vested rights.” 
(il) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914 


“By vested rights I understand the mght 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade | 
in the township in which he was living and 
trading, no matter how often he shifts his 
residence or business from place to plate in 
the same township.” 


This has been officially interpreted to mean 
**that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 
whether in contravention of the law or not, 
should be respected.” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the guiievances ot 
lndians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union Jhcir main recommcnad 
ations were as follows — 


(1) Law 8 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No 35 of 1908) and 
Act No 87 of 1919 should not be repealed. 


(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics, but 


(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en- 
couraged. 


(4) There should be no compulsory sezre- 
gation of Asiatics , but 

(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
be introduced under which municipalities 
ee have the right, subject to certain condi- 
tions— 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asilatics , 

(b) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist 
ind lugense holders should gradually be at- 


(6) These areas should be selected and al 
located by a board of independent persons, 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 


(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 


(8) A uniform “License Law’ applicable 


to all the Provinces of the Union should, 1f! 


possible, be enacted If that is impracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con- 
oe Act of Parhament providing, ster 


(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor licenses) shall be entrusted 
to municipal budies within the area of their 
jarsdiction ; outeide those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Capa Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 


(5) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new loense may be refused. 


to carry on the 


fit and proper person to hold the same or 
oposed business, there shall 
be @ final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Admunistrator. 


(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business. 


(9) There should be no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 


(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one Official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics his officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him yn order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
3 of Act 22 of 1913 


On the other hand, he should keop in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, sec that the laws arc applied in a 
just manner, give a ready car to any Compiaints 
or grievances and gencrally pafe guard their 
interests. 


No action has been taken by the Union 
Government to give eflect to these proposals 
cxcept with regard to voluntary repatriation. 
7,430 Indians have returned to India from 
South Africa during the last 4 ycars of whom 
probably a largo proportion have abandoned 
their South African domicile and accepted free 
repatriation under the official scheme It 15 
underatoud that the .emaiming recommcndations 
still form the subject of negotiation with the 
Government of India. 


Present Position —Indians cnjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and the municipal tranchise only 
in Natal In the reniaming two provincs they 
are not cnfranchised. ‘Ihcy are subjccted to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, specially in the ‘Transvaal Lh ir 
immigration into the Union is barred and severe 
restrictions exist on inter-provincial migration. 
In the Lrans\aal they are not allowed to acquire 
immovable property outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand they are subject to the re3 
trictions of the Guild Law 


The anti-Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages except those 
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reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their usc of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rcoms. 
Examples of recent anti-Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are: 


(a) The Natal Rural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
annce, transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Oflucr to an 
ale Licensing Beard, on which Indians may 
not sit. 


(b) The Durban Land Alienaticn Ordinance. 
This Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 
in selling land to assign it for particular commu- 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites, 


Anti-Asiatic fecling in South Africa dces not 
appear to be diminishing, and a bill for the 
segregation of Asiatics is now threatened. It 
seems unlikely that the Union Government 
will be able in the near future to relieve Indians 
of any of the iraportant disabilities under which 
they are now labouring. 


(2) Kenya Colony.—The grievances of 
Tndians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated October 21st, 1920. ‘Lhe 
controversy centred round the following points:— 


(a) FRANCHISE.—Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchire on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test, : 
without racial discrimination, for all British — 
subjects. 


(0) SEGREGATION.—-Professor Simpson who 
was scent to East Africa to report on Sanitary 
matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that it was impracticable; 
secondly, thatit was commercially inconvenient : 
and thirdly, that Indians are in practice unfairly 
treated in the allocation of sites. 


(c) THR TliaunaNps.—Lord Elgin decided 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians. Tho whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land left to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 


(2) IMMIGRATION—Suggestions have teen put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. Ihe Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such gstricticns would 
be in principle indefensible. 


THE SETTLEMENT.—The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1923. 
It was held that the guiding princizle should 
be that “the interests of the African native 
must be paramount,” and in light of this it 
Was decided :— 
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(2) FRAXCHISE.—A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Euroreans, 5 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary representing the Africans, and 
& nominated official majority. One Indian 
is also appointed on the Governor's Executive 
Council. 


(b) SEGRTGATION.—The policy of segregation 
7 between Europeans and /siatics is aban- 
oned. 


(ec) THE HIGHEANDS.—The existing practice 
is Maintained both as regards initial grants cf 
land and transfers. A similar retervaticn in 
the low lands is offered to Indians. 


(d) TMMIGRATION.~-Racial discrimination in 
immigration regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic interests cf the Africans, further 
control over immigration is necessary. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
impartial examination of applicaticns for entry 
into Kenya. The Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda have been instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 


The Government of India reviewed these 
decisionsin a resolution published cn August 
18th, 1923, and recorded “ their deep regret 
that His Majesty's Government did not feel 
justified in giving greater effect to the recom- 
niendations made hy them °’ and reserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity, 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement these decisions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 


(3) Fiji and British Guiana.—In certain 
respects Indians in these colonies are under 
disabilities. In Fiji, for instance, they are 
practically excluded from both the political 
and the municipal franchise. But the Indian 
population tn these colonies belong almost 
entirely to the labouring classes and their griev- 
ances are mainly economic. The wages in 
Fiji are said to be unduly low, and the recent 
poll tax of £1 on every adult is regarded as a 
heavy burden. Wages in both Fiji and Britich 
Guiana are to a large extent dependent on the 
sugar market, which is at present buoyant. It 
will be possible to form a more accurate opinion 
of the position when the reports of the deputa+ 
tions sent to both colonies by the Government 
of India in 1922 are published. 


(4) Other Parts of the Empire.—In the 
course of the year trouble occurred 
Tanganyika territory in connection with a trade 
licensing and other measures imposed for revenue 
purposes. Indians were compelled to maintain 
their accountsin Swahili or English, and were 
subjected to somewhat heavy licensing fees, 
Agitation, accompanied by passive resistance 
occurred, but was not successful in its object. 
In Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, the position 
of Indians has on the whole been satisfactory, 
and matters have gone smoothly. The Govern- 
ment of India have now appointed their own 
Agents in Ceylon and Malaya. In Ceylon the 
Colonial Government have published the resuits 
of a careful enquiry into the rates of wages of 
fa on estates in relation to the cost of 
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Indians in Great Britaiu. 


More thun sixty years have gone by since the ; 
Parsi community, in the persons of the late! 
Dadabhai Navroyt and other mcmbers of the! 
firmof Cama & Uo, led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians m Kngland for business purposes | 
‘This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business | 
men firmly established there Nor are the' 
professions unrepresented, for there are in. 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, | 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth | 


of their familics, were practically left to their 
own deviccs But in Apml 1909 Lord Morley, 
created for their benefit a Burcau of Informa- 
tion and appointed Dr (now Sir) T W Arnold 
to the charge of 1t under the title of Educational 
Adviser lhe Bureau was located at 21, Crom- 
well Road, togcther with the National Indian 
Association and the Northbrook Society, which 
were thus given spacious quarters for their 
social work among the young men (For 
Burmese students distinct club accommodation 


Iwo Indians have sat in the House of Commons |18 provided, partly by subventions from Indian 
and a third was elected in 1922 as a Labour! revenues, in the commodious Albion House, 


member An Indian has served since 1910 on the’ 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
others are to be appointed Three Indians are on 
the becretary ot State’s Council, and im 1919 
anothcr in the person of Lord pinha Ied the way 
as the first Indian to be raised to the peerage 
and to be appomted a member ot the Home 
Government The early years of the present 
century saw the gathering of a new Indian 
element 1n permanent residence—that of retired 
officials and business men, or people of indepen 

dent means who from preference or in order 
to have their children educated in Lnugland, 
Icave the land of their birth and seldom if ever 
visit it again Further, the stream of Indian 
summer Visitors includes wealthy people who 
come regularly ‘here is an Indian Social 
Club, founded in 1912, with Sir M M Bhow 

naggree as president, which arranges for dinners 
and other functions to celebrate Indian festivals 
or to honour Indian visitors of special distinction 

bectionally, however, the only Indian com 

munity to be fully organised 18 that of the 
Parsis They have an incorporated and well 

codowed Parsi Assouation of Europe, and have 
established Zoroastrian House ” (168, Crom 

well road, 8 W 6) asa communal centre 


The Students, 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating element and creates an Indian 
problem Itsnumbers multiplicd ten or twelve 
fold in the quarter of a century before the war 
After a very considerable tomporary chech 
caused by the Great War the number rapidly 
expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure in 
college accommodation In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under graduate student, 
there are some youths of good family, inclu: 
ding hezrs of Native States, admutted inte our 
pani schools such as Eton and Harrow 

here are over 800 IndJans at the Inns of Court 
Since the war there has been a welcome in 
crease in the number of technica] and mdusirial 
students Altogether including techni-al and 
medical students, there are some 1,500 young 
Indians un London, Edinburgh, Cambridge 
Oxford, Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham 
ce) Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other 
centres. 


The Advisers. 

It ts well known that until a few years ago 
the young er eis tt from madequately 
supported unofficial effort and the charce of 
coming alidet the influence of English friende 


St Peter’s Square, Hammersmith, W 6) In 
India provincial advisory committees exist to 
help and advise intending students The work 
of the Bureau rapidly expanded, and 1n conse- 
quence Lord Crewe in 1912 re-organised 
the arrangements under the general charge 
of a Secretary for Indian students, Mr (now 8ir) 
C E Mallet who resigned at the close of 1916, 
He was succeeded by Dr Arnold under the 
designation of Lducational Adviser for Indian 
Students to the Secretary of State Mr N C, 
Sen followed Dr Arnold as Local Adviser in 
London, At Oxford, the Oriental] Delegacy, and 
at Cambridge, the Inter Collegiate Committee 
tor Indian students have been mstituted to deal 
with Oriental students generally, whilst Local 
Advisers for Indian students have becn appoint- 
ed at Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow 


hese arrangements underwent far reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Commuissionership for 
India in the United Kingdom The “agency 
work’ Sir Wilham Meyer, took over from the 
Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students Sir [ W Arnold ac- 
cepted an appomtment long pressed upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr N C Senand Dr Thomas Quayle as Joint 
Secretaries for the Indian Students’ Department 
The admunistrati.e work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell 
Road was consolidated at the offices of the 
High Commissioner in Grosvenor Gardens, 
8 1, thereby obviating a good deal of 
duplication of files and papers 


The whole situation was investigated by a 
committee of inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lytton Arrange- 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their investigations in India in the 
cold weather of 1921 22, but were abandoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant This 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of the rerpmmendations of the unani- 
mous report published in October 1922 The 
opinion 1s expressed that the only permanent 
solution of the problem is to be found an the 
development of education in India, and atten- 
tion is invited to the diminution of the num- 
ber of Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dations made for such development hy pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
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of an Indian Bar, which is now under investiga- 
tion by a Committee. But it is held that it 
should be possible to secure admission both to 
British universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, to the works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain, for all Indian students 
competent to profit by the facilities afforded, 
provided that some machinery exists to ensure 
their distribution to the places best suited to 
their requirements, 


The students have hosts of non-official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of represen- 
tatives of all organisation interested in the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
co-ordinating their efforts. Under the presidency 
of Lord Hawke and the chairmanship ot Lord 
Carmichael, an Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 
acquired its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000. Generous gifts were 
made by some Ruling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
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help is required. The cricket eleven of the 
Club has an excellent record in matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban clubs. 


A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the “Red Triangle’ Shakespeare 
Iiut in Seay off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
studenta up to the number of 600. The hostel 
is Indian bothin conception and control, the 
general secretary, Mr. P. A. Runganadhan, 
being responsible not tothe National Council 
of Y. M. C, A.’s in London but to the Indian 
National Council in Calcutta. While the 
organization has a definitely moral and spiritual, 
as well as a social purpose, it is not a prore- 
lytizing agency. Permancnt premises have 
been found in Gower Street, where four freehold 
houses have been purchased and adapted. 

Lately there has been considerable growth 
of the number of Indian girls and women 
studying in Great Britain, and at least one ts 
reading at the Inns of Court. But it is chiefly 
for medica! or teaching training that Indian 
ladies go to England, 
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Appointments to the Indian Services. 


In the following pages summarised information is given as to Indian appointments made by the 
Seorctary of State for India in Councilin various services. The information is extracted from the 
third edition (published in April, 1922) ofa Memorandum on the subject issued by the India 


Office. Fuller information can be obtained from that 


pamphlict or from the annual “ India 


Office List”, but it is advisable for cnquirers, if they wish to have tho iullest and most accurate in- 
formation obtainable, to apply for it to the Department concerned. 


Indian Civil Service. 


Nature of Duties.—These may be either on 
the executive side or the judicial side, and are 
generally known to candidates. Reference may 
be made, if desired, to the Public Services Com- 
mission Report, Annexure X., paragraph 1, page 
161, and tothe Reforms Report, Chapter 11, in 
particular paragraphs 326 and 327. 


Method of Entry and Qualifications.— 
There is an Annual Open Competitive Examin- 
ation, the written work commencing in August, 
while a viva voce test is held in July. For the 


Open Competition to be held in 1923 the age | 


limits will be 21—24 on the 1st August of the 
year of competition. From the year 1924 
onwards the age limits will be 21—-23 on the lst 
August of the year of competition. 


Application.—Forms of application and par- 
ticulars from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, 6, Burlington Gardens, London, W 1. 


Probation in the United Kingdom.—aA 
proportion of the younger candidates selected on 
the result of the Open Competitionsto be held in 
1923 will be required to undergo two years’ pro- 
pation, the others will undergo one year; for 
candidates selected on the results of the Open 
Competitionsin 1924 and subsequent years the 

bationary course will be two years. Proba- 
oners of European domicile receive an allowance 
of 3002. per annum, while those of Indian 
domicile receive 3501. per annum. Free passage 
to India is provided. 


Indianisation.—The policy of Government js 
to introduce into the ranks of the Indian Civil 
Service an increasing proportion of Indians. Ii 
has at present been laid down that the maximum 
to be attained probably in 1929, of pasts to be 
filled by Indians (or Burmans) is 48 per cent. this 
being an all-round figure intended to cover the 


total Indian recruitment from all sources, in- 
cluding promotion from the Provincial Service 
and appointments of practising lawyers in India, 
and also of candidates selected after 4 separate 
competitive examination held in India, 


Pay.—A time-scale has been introduced. The 
highest posts open to the Service include Govern- 
orships of Provinces, memberships of the Execu- 
tive Councils, Judgeships in the Indian High 
Courts, &c. In addition to pay, a duty allow- 
ancc of Rs, 150 per mensem is drawn by officers 
holding judicial appointments classed as su: 
perior. The qualification for overscas pay is 
normally non-Indian domicile. Above the time- 
scale arc appointments such as Commissioners, 
Mcmbers of Boards of Revenue, Chicf Secre- 
taries, and District and Sessions Judgeships on 
salaries ranging from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 3,750 per 
mensem, 


Pension.—An annuity of 1,000 J. is carned 
after 25 ycars’ service, of which 21 years must be 
‘‘active service.” In addition a 4 per cent. deduc- 
tion is made from the salaries of officers and is 
funded for their benefit. Compulsory retirement 
normally takes place after 35 years’ service. 
Officers invalided from the service arc entitled, 
if their total active service is less than four 
years, to a gratuity of 5001., and if the total activo 
service is more than four years to an annuity 
varying from 1501. to 9002. accordixtg to length 
of service. 

The Indian Civil Servico Family Ponsion Re- 
gulations admit of pensions, towards which the 
Government contributes, for widows, varying 
from 2501, to 3001. a ycar, to which a temporary 
war bonus is now added, and also for children 
at various rates. The contributions, which are 
compulsory, vary according to the circumstances 
of each case. 


Indian Police Service (Higher Branch). 


The appointments made in London are to the 
higher branch only and are roughly comparable 
with those of commissioned officers in the Army. 
The Service is intended for the work of supervi- 
sion and contains only so many officers as are 
required to fill the “ Superintendentships” of 
districts and posts of equivalent or higher stand- 
ing and to eupply & leave and training reserve 
of “ Assistant Superintendents.” 


Method of Entry and Qualifications. — 
There is an annual Open Competitive Examina- 
tion, for which candidates must be above 19 and 
wader 21 years of age on the lst August 1943 or 
subsequent years. The usual practice is for 
selected candidates to go suraight to a Police 
Training School in India, and there is a re- 
quirement that they should provide themselves 
with uniform, horse and saddlery. Towards the 
cost of the first the India Office contributes a 
grant of 30%., and towards the cost of horse and 
seddiery Local Governments are authorised to 
make a grant of a sum not exceeding Rs. 600, 
Passage to Indiais provided by the India Office. 


Indianisation.—The maximum percentago of 
posts intended to be allotted to Indians (or Bur- 
mans) is fixed at 33 per cent. generally, As 
appointments are not at present being filled in 
any definite ratio, it is impossible to say when 
this percentage will be arrived at. 


Pay—A time-scale has been introduced. In 
this distinotion is made between a “ junior scale” 
and a “senior scale”, All officers enter on the 
“junior scale,’’ but when they attain certain post 
of higher responsibility they recelve an extra 
allowance of Rs. 150 a month and are classed as 
coming under the “senior scale”. The “junior 
scale” and the “ seniorscale” in this way overlap. 


At the head of the time-scale are certain posts 
of which the salary is independent of the length 
of service of the officer who holds it. These are 

ta of Inspector-Gencral and Commissioner of 
olice, of which the salaries may vary from Rs. 
1,800 to Rs. 8,000 a month, and of Deputy 
Inspector-General, of which the salary is fixed at 
Rs. 1,750 a9 month rising by annual increments 
of Bs. 100 & month to Rs, 2,150 a month, 
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Indian Educational Service. 


lhere are two min branches of the Service the 
teaching and the inspecting the former includes 
Principalships and Professorships in Government 
Colleges and Headmastcrships of certain High 
Schools, the latter consists of the principal Ins 

ctorsmys of Schools Officers may be trans 
erred from one branch tothe other Thire arc 
also some specialists posts 


Method of Entry and Qualifications —Ap 
pointments are made by noiriation by the 
Scecrctiry of State for India on the recommenda- 
tion of a Selection Committee The main 
qualifications are a University dc gree m Honours 
vid teaching experince Knowl dze of tduc. 
tional mcthods linguistic tak nt and caprcity for 
NJ» t10n arc also takcn into account Lhe 
normal age limits are from 23 to 30 years of age 
but cxceptions wre somctimcs Midc as rezards 
the higher limit 


Indian Service 


Assistant Executive Engineers —Nature 
of Duties —Lhcse consist of the construction 
vnd muntcnance of the virious public works 
uudcrt uken by the Stit in Indiy v7 rulways 
lrization works ind buildings and roids 


Method of Entry and Qualifications —Ap 
}Oountments w6 Made on the revcomimcnd ition ot 
L Sclectiof Committee Luropewm ¢indidatcs 
Inust have served in His Majesty 5 Lorces for 
ub least one year or hive been pruvented on 
Vdc quate grounds from 50 wirving th y mut 
hive been born on or aft 1 2nd August 189) 
vid on or hbcfore Ist August 1900 Indian 
candidates must have attuned the age of 21 
vad not attaincd the azo of 24 ycrrs on 1st 
July 1922 erxccpt that in the case ot wm Indian 
who has rcndercd scurvice 10 His Majesty § 1 orces 
during the war the $4mc Maximum age limit as 
tor Luropums will apply Lvcry candidate 
Mist cithcr (1) have obtained one of c rtain re 
cogniscd University duzrecs or other distinctions 
in Civil Lngine riazg on (2) hive prussd Suc 
tions A and Bofthc Associat Momb iship Lv 
mination of the Lustitution of Civil Fu sincere 
or beon cxemptid by the Institution from such 
Usamunation, or (3) produce evidence (a)of having 


Number of Appointments —There is no re- 
gular annual rccruitment as in the case of the 
Indian Civil Service Appointments are mado 
at varying intervals as vacancies occur It is not 
possible to say how many appointments are likely 
to be made trom the United Kingdom in any year 
Vacancies are so filled by the appointment of 
Ind11ns in India in pursuance of the recommend: 
ations of the Public Services Commission For 
the first two years of his service a candidate 
aclected 1s on probation in India, and 1s required 
withm that penod to pass an examination In & 
vernacular language A free first class passage 
to India & provided, and 1n certain circumstances 
a frce return passage at the end of the period of 
probation 


Indianisation —The maximum porcentage of 
posts tended tobe allotted to Indians (or Bur 
124ns) 15 at prcsent fixed at 50 per cent It 1s 
caput that this percentage will s00n be rcvach 
ce 


of Engineers. 


rec 1ved a gencral education hizh enovgh to fit 
lum to rcwive proper professional training and 
to bucome + m mbcr of the Civil Logimccring 
trof ssion (6) of tuchnical education (University 
or otherwisc) in Civil Lngmecring and (c) of 
Jiicticul truning ind expiricnoes in Civil La- 
pine ring ts 1 civiliin and in military or quasi- 
military service Candideatcs with imsufficient 
practical exp ricnce may be required to undergo, 
uter wrival im India such period of probation 
asmay be deciled upon All selected candidates 
rucclvc a froc passage to India 


Indianisation —It has been decided that for 
thu present 50 per cent of the supcrior posts m 
Indi and 33 per cent of those in Burma shall 
be allotted to men recruited in India 


Pay —JIhc pty of the various ranks of tho 
Dep wtmcnt Is at present as follows — 


Superintending Engineers—Rs 1 750 
11310, by annul inciements of Rs 100 a month 
to Rs 2,150 + month 


Chief Engineers —R>» 2 700 rising by annual 
invrumcots ot Bs 125 4 month to Rs J,000 a 
month 


Indian State Railways, Superior Revenue Establishment 


Assistant Traffic Superintendents —Ap 
pomtmcots arc made on the recon ndationof a 
S lection Committee Itis no} khaown whon any 
further recruitment in Laglind will take place , 
the maximum limit of wguls 25 years = wndid vtes 
must either (a2) have had not! 3 thi two ycars’ 
practivalexp ticnce on a British Colom o1 mi 
litary railway togcther with cvidouce otf a sound 
general education (a redurtion of the full p=riod 
may be allowed in the case of mun who have 
sorved in His Majesty s Torcvs, in which case a 
period of additional tramuing in this country may 


be required) (6) posses8 a degree or diploma of 
any teaching University in the United Kingdom, 
grant d after not less than three years’ study, or 
v technycal diploma or certificate recognised by 
th % cretary of State, or (ec produce evidence 
of hiving cnt red with reasonable prospect of 
suc s upon the course leading to such degree or 
diploma and of having been prevented from 
continuing it by joining His Majesty s Forces 
Indianisation —It is intended that as soon as 
possible 50 par cent of the vacancies occurriug 
phall be filled by recruitment in India, 
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Indian Forest Service. 


The Forest Department deals with the for- 
mation of forest reserves, the demarcation and 
detailed survey of forest areas, their protection 
eee rhe &c., sylviculture and the exploitation 
of forests. 


Selected candidates are nominated as proba- 
tioners after interview by a Selection Committee. 
Should there be more candidates qualified than 
vacancies to be filled they may be required to pass 
& competitive examination. Candidates must 
be not leas than 19 but under 22 years of age on 
the 1st January. 


Candidates must hold an honours degree of a 
British University in a branch of Natural Science, 
or have passed the Final Bachelor of Scicnce 
Examination in Pure Science at a Scottish 
University, and must possess a fair knowledge of 


French or German. They are also required to 
pass a medical examination. 

Probation.—The normal period of probation is 
two wel which will be spent at Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, or Oxford University. Instruction 
will also be given during the vacations either in 
the United Kingdom or on the Continent. An 
allowance of 3000. and 350/. per annum is made 
to probationers of European and Indian domiclle 
Eeepecyery: and free passage is provided to 


dia. 

Indianisation.—A maximum of 40 per cent. 
of posts in India is irtended to be filled by 
direct recruitment of Indians, and 25 per cent. 
of posts in Burma by direct recruitment of 
Burmans and other indigenous races of that 
province. The maximum percentage of posts 
to be filled by promotion from the Provincia } 
Forest Service is 124 per cent, 


Indian Agricultural Service. 


Some officers of this Service hold administra- 
tive posts (thoso of Deputy Director of Agricul- 
ture) while others, hold research and teaching 

sts inthe agricultural colleges. The latter 
nelude A tural Chemists, Economic Botan- 
ists, also Professors of Agriculture, Chemistry and 
the like. The majority of the officers are em- 
ployed in the various provinces. 


Method of Entry and Qualifications.— 
Candidates are selected after interview, &c., 
welght being given to the possession of a4 
University degree in henours in Science, a degree 
or diploma in Agriculturo, or other like distinc- 


tion. For administrative posts somo practical 


expericnce of farming is required. Candidates 
must as a rule be not less than 23 nor more than 
30 years of age. Certain concessions arc 
granted in respect of war service. 


Probation.—Candidates usually undergo a 
course of training in India, and are appointed to 
posts as vacancics occur. 


Indianisation—A maximum of 50 per cent. of 
posts in India, is intended to be filled by direct 
recruitment of Indians, and 50 percent. of posts 
in Burma by direct recruitment of Burmans of 
members of other indigenous races of Burma. 
These percentages will be worked up to as quali- 
fled candidates become available, 


Indian Civil Veterinary Department. 


The officers of the Indian Civil Veterinary | 


than one year’s service, on account of wounds 


Department perform or supervise all official for sickness resulting from such servico and must 


veterin work in India, other than that of 
the Army. ° 


The work of the Department includes— 
(a) Educational work in veterinary colleges: 
{2) Horse and mule breeding ; 
(ec) Cattle disease and cattle breeding. a 


Appointments to this Department are made, 
as vacancies occur, by the Secretary of State 
for India. Candidates must not (except on 
finds to be approved by the Secretary 
of State) be over $0 years of age but this does 
of leuat one year during the Wor in His agiecters 

one year war in 8 
Forces, or who have been discharged, after less 


possess a a ore trom the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. Evidence of a know: 
ledge of bacteriology, and of capacity for carry- 
ing out original research, will be specially taken 
into account in estimating the claims of candi- 
dates. headth, a sound constitution, and 
active habits are essential, and candidates must 
be certified by the Medical Board of the India 
Office to be physically fit for service in India, 
Pay will be as follows :—On arrival in India 
Rs. 600 a month, Heng be 50 each year to 
Ra. 1,200, which rate continue from the 
beginning of the 16th to the end of the 20th 
yeir of service; after the beginning of the Bist 
year Re, 1,500 a month, 


Appointments 


Ecclesiastical Establishments (Church of England), 


po es ~~... ct Probation are 
_.... from time to time by the Secretary of 
State for India; as vacancies occur. Candi- 
dates for these appointments must be Priests 
who are between the ages of twenty-seven and 
thirty-four years, and have been for three years 
altogether Holy Orders. Applications for 
nominations should be submitted to the Indian 
Chaplaincies Board of the Church of England. 
(Chairman Rev. Canon B. K. Cunningham, 
M.A., 0.B.B., Chaplain to His Majesty the King, 
Weateott House, Cambridge.) 

A Chaplain serves on probation for two 
years (a); if confirmed in his appointment at 
the end of that period, he will be admitted as a 
Junior Chaplain, 

The salaries of Chaplains are :— 
For the first year ..600 per mensem, 
» second year ..625 
» third year - 650 
» fourth and subse- 
quent years ..700 rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 25 
to Rs. 800 per 
mensem in the ninth 
year. 


For the tenth and subse- 
quent years ..850 rising by anm.y 
increments of Ra 


60 to Re. 1,260 in 
the eighteenth year 


Nireteenth and 
subsequent 


years «+ 1,850 per mensem, 


The retiring pay of Chaplains is regulated b 
the following tate — . m 


Per annum. 
£ a. d. 
After 23 years’ eervice, with an 
actual residence in India of 20 
years «es 480 0 O 


On Medical Certificate. 
After 19 years’ actual residence in 


India, including the period 

probation .. se oF  .o 480 0 U 
Atter 18 years’ ditto oe §=— es BEN Qs—s«<Y 
After 10 years’ ditto oe «- 160 0 O 


Ecclesiastical Establishments (Church of Scotland). 


The appointments of Chaplains of the Church 
of Scotland on probation are made from time to 
time by the Secretary of State for India, accord- 
ing as vacancies occur, Candidates for these 
appointments must have been licensed for three 
years and be under thirty-four years of age. 
Applications for nominations should be sub- 
mi ted to the General Assembly's Committee 
on Indign Churches along with testimonials 
based on a personal knowledge of the candidate’s 

valifications. Chaplains serve on probation 

r two years (a); if confirmed in their ap- 

intment at the end of that period, they will 
be admitted as Juntor Chaplains. 


The salaries of Chaplains are :— 

For the first year 00 per mensem 
rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 
25 to Rs. 800 in the 
ninth year, 


| For the tenth year 


»- Rs. 350 per mensem 
rising by annual 
increments of Rs, 
60 to Rs. 1,250 in 
the eighteenth years 
and thereafter Rs, 


1,800, 
The retiring pay of Chaplains is regulated b 
the following scale :— : 7 
Per annus. 
5, G, 
After 23 years’ service, with an 
actua] residence in India of 20 


years os vs -. 480 0 0 
On Medical Certificate, 
After 19 years’ actual residence 
in India, including the period 


of probation 7 43 
After 18 years’ ditto 250 
After 10 years’ ditto 160 


Indian Geological Survey. 
The Geological Survey Department ia at present constituted as follows :—= 


1 Director [oe ee e6 ee ee 

6 Superintendents ., ee oe ee 

22 Assistant Superintendents oo ote 

i Chemist es ee e@ [ ee 
Appointments to the Department are made 
by the Sec of State for India. The age 
of candidates should not exceed 25. Besides 


w good general education, a sound education 
in geology is easential: a University degree 
and a knowledge of ch or German 
will be regarded as important qualifica- 


Monthly Salary. 
Ra. 


8,000. 
From Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000, 
550 rising to Rs. 1,450 per mensem; : 


tions; and _ certificates of a high mora) 
character will be required. Candidates must 
also have bad one or two yeara’ practical trainin 

in mines, or in technical laboratories, as may 
be required by the Government of India, Firsé 
appointments are probationary for two years, 


India Office. 


Vacancies in the clerical establishment of the 


Bec of State for India are filled from 
amon gucceasful candidates at the General 
Examinations (Class I, and Second Division 


which are held from time to time by the 
Bervice Commission 


ets for appointments in the 


Home Civil 


on, Barlington 
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relegraph Department. 


There are not at present any vacancies in 
the Superior Establishment of the Indian Tele- 
graph Department, and it is considered un- 
necessary forthe present wo recroit any Assist- 
ant Superintendents from the United Kingdom, 
The arrangements for the future recruiting of 
the Department have not boen finally settled, 


Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing 
Service for India. 


The Nursing establishment 1s for duty with 
British officers and soldiers, and at present 
consists of :— 


4 Lady Superintendents, 
16 Senior Nursing Sisters. 
71 Nursing Sisters, 


The numbers in these grades ure subject to 
alteration. 


Nursing Sisters at the time of appointment 
must be over 27 and under 82 years of age. 
Candidates for the Service must have had at 
least three years’ preliminary training and ser- 
*ice combined in the wards of a British general 
Rospital or hospitals of not less than 100 beds 
in which adult male patients receive medical 
and surgical treatment, and in which a staff of 
Nursing Sisters is maintained. 


The duration of a term of service, for all 
grades of lady nurses, is five years. A lady 
nurse who has been pronounced by a Medical 
Board to be physically fit for her service 
in India, may be permitted to re-engage for a 
second and t term at the option of the 
Government, and again for a fourth term, or 
until the age of compulsory retirement, if in 
all respects efficient and if specially recom- 
mended by the Commander-in-Chief In India. 
But a lady nurse will not under any circum- 
stances be permitted to remain in the service 
in the grade of Lady Superintendent beyond 
the age of 55 years, or in either of the other 
grades beyond the ago of 50 years. 

Rates of Pay. 
(In addition to free quarters, fuel, light; 
and punkah-pullers.) 
Rs. per mensem., 
Chief Lady Superintendent 
ae allowance 


of 
@#@é 750 *? 


Lady Superintendent es 450 


Lady Superintendent, if not 
provided with free quarters, 
ete. ae -. 520 - 


Senior Nursing Sister after 
five years in grade.. oe a0 98 


Bentor Nursing Sister on pro- 
aion ca ; 


Nursing Sister after 11 years 
in service 


Nursing Sister after 5 years 
tn service 


Nursing Sister on appoint- on 


Appoiniments to the Services. 


Royal Indian Marine. 


All first appointments of executive officers in 
the Royal Indian Marine are made by the Secre- 
tary of State for India, 


The limits of age for appointment to the 
junior executive tank, that of Sub-Lieutenant, 
are 17 and 22 years, and no candidate will be 
appointed who does not possess the full ordinary 
Board of Trade certificate of a Second Mate: 


certificates for foreign-going steamships will 
not be accepted, eee 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 
The present establishment of officers of the 


Royal Indian Marine and their allowances are 
as follows :— 
Grade pay. Per 
mensem 
Rs. 
Nine Captains es 900 
334 Eleven Commanders oe 800 
The remainder (18) oe 700 
Lieutenants of 14 years’ seni- 
erity (Lieut.-Commanders 
of 6 years’ seniority)  .. 625 
Lieutenants of 12 years’ seni- 
ority (Lieut.-Commanders 
of 4 years’ seniority) ae 600 
Lieutenants of 19 years’ seni- 
ority (Lieut.-Commanders 
of 2 years’ seniority) sis 575° 
724 Lieutenants of 8 years’ seni- 
ority (Lieut.-Commanders) 550 
Lieutenants of 6 years’ seni- 
ority a gee ee 450 
Lieutenants of 4 years’ seni- 
ority ate as “a 400 
Lieutenants under 4 yoars’ 
seniority .. se es 300 
Sub-Lieutenants .. i 250 
| Cadets (without certificate) . 200 


Total 105 


In addition, 8 Commanders and 7 Lieutenants 
are at present employed in the Marine Survey 
of tndia, 

A certain number of Shore, Port, and Marine 
Survey appointments are usually reserved for 
officers of the Royal Indian Marine. The num: 
bers go reserved and the allowances attached 
(in addition to pay of grade), are as followa :-—- 


Allowances 
per mensem, 
Ra, 
4 Shore appointments « £001,000 
16 Port appointments .. » 820~ 870 
6 per diem. 
11 Marine Survey appointments 4—20 


The sanctioned establishment of the Engi- 
neers’ branch of the Pumbers 82, of 
whom at present two are Engineer Captains, 
Hight Commanders and the remainder 
Bogineer Lientenant anders, Engineet 
ideutenanta and Engincer Sub-Lientenanta, 


Appotntments to the Services. 


The Indian M 

The Medical Service under the control of the 
Government of India conaista of Bome 803 medl- 
cal men recruited in England by compctitive 
examination: and has as its aera! duty the 
care of the Indian ‘roops and of the British 
officers and their families, attached to them 
But in the course of rather more than a century 
and a half other duties and responsibilities 
have accrued to it, so that there are in addi- 
tion the provision of medical aid to Civil Ser- 
vants and their families, the administration 
of the civil hospitals of the large towns, and 
the supervision of the numerous small dispen- 
saries provided either by the Government 
or private charity for the inhabitants of the 
larger villages. Moreover, the Service pro- 
vides for the sanitary control of large areas, 
dealing with the sanitation of towns, protec- 
tion of water supplies and the prevention of 
epidemic disease. It 1s also represented in 
the Native States by the Residency Surgeon, 
and in Persia by the Medical Officers to the 
British Consulates The Jail Department is 
also administered in great part by Indian 
Medical Officers, generally in the dual capacity 
of Medical Officer and Superintendent, and 
up to quite recently the Officers m the Mints 
have been recruited from members of the 
medical profession. Lastly, the Service pro- 
vides the men who are engaged in original 
research on diseases of tropical importance 
at the Bacteriological Laboratories which have 
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edical Service 
arizen in India d the last fifteen 
and others who as Professors at the large mua 


cal schools have had the task of creating an 
indigenous modical profession which will make 
permanent throughout the Indian Empire 
the civilising influence of Western Medicine, 

Method of Entry.—Entrance into the 
Service ig determined on the results of 
competitive examimations held twice a yéar 
in London, the Regulations regarding which, 
and the rates of pay, rules for promotion 
and pension relating thereto, may be ob- 
tained on application to the Military Secre- 
tary at the Indw Office. Candidates must 
be natural-born subjects of His Mcjesty, cf 
European or East Indian descent, of sound 
bodily health, and, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of State for India in Council, in 
all respects suitable to hold commissicns in 
the Indian Medical Service. They may be 
matued or unmarried. They must possess, 
under the Medical Actain force at the time 
of their ora & quaiification as 
trable in Great Britain and Ireland. No 
candidate will be permitted to compete more 
than three times Candidates for the January 
examination in each year must be between 2] 
and 28 years of age on the Ist February in that 
year, and candidates for the July exammation 
must be between 21 and 28 years of age on the 
lst August. 


Public Services Commission. 


On January 25, 1928, the intention of Govern- 
ment to appomt a Royal Commussion on the 
Services mn India was announced in the Legis- 
lative Assgmbly On the followmg day Mr 
Seshgir: Aiyar moved the adjournment of the 
House to consider the announcement, and was 
strongly supported among others by Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary, Dr Gour and Mr Jam- 
nadas Dwarkadas A remarkable feature 
of the debate was the unanimity between the 
Indian and the Euro elected members 
Both Mr Spence and Sir Montagu Webb con- 
demned the Commission lhe only non- 
official supporters of the Commission who 
spoke were Colonel Gidney and Khan Bahadur 
Zahiruddin Ahmed In justifymg the appoint- 
ment of the Commission Sir Malcolm claimed 
that 1t had the support not of an “ultra con- 
servative Government and a _ reactionary 
Secretary of State’ but that of Mr. Montagu. 
He went carefully through the reasons which 
had led to the appointment of the Commission, 
and concluded that a very thorough invyestiga- 
tion by a fair and independent body was essel- 
tial to adjust the various questions, some of 
them conflicting, that had arsen with regard 
to the services ‘The Indian public can 
safely banish any suspicion,” concluded Sir 
Malcolm Hailey, ‘that this inquiry has been 
dictated by unworthy motives, that its sole 
object 18 to retard the Indignisation of the 
services—to me an unthinkable suggestion, 
or that its sole or maim seis to satisfy 
the exsting members of the Services.” The 
motion for adjournment was nevertheless 
carried. Later on, in the course of the dis- 
cussion on D for Grants the provision 
of Es. 3 lakhs for the Royal Commission was 
cut out by the Assembly, but by a very narrow 


majority in spite of Government opposition. 
he item has since been restored 
The terms of reference, announced in March, 
1923, are as follows — 


Having regard to the necessity for maintain- 
ing a standard of administration in conformity 
with the responsibilities of the Crown for the 
Government of India, and to the declared policy 
of Parliament in respect of the increasing asso- 
ciition of Indians in every branch of the ad- 
ministration and in view of the experience now 
gaimed of the operation of the system of gov- 
ernment established by the Government of 
India Act in respect of the superior Civil Ser- 
vices in India, to inquire into — 


(1) The organization and general conditions 
of service, financial and otherwise, of those Ser- 
VCS 

(2) The possibility of transferring immediate- 
ly or gradually any of vheir present duties and 
cme to services constituted on a provincial 

18 

(8) The recruitment of Europeans and In- 
dians respectively, for which provision should 
be made under the Constitution established by 
the said Act and the best methods of ensuring 
and maimtaining such recruitment , and to make 
recommendations. 


Considerable delay occurred in announcing 
the personnel, and it was not until June that 
it was declared to be —Lord Lee (Chairman), 
Sir Reginald Craddock, Sir Cyril Jackson, 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Muhammad Habib- 
-ul-lah, Mr. Har: Kishan Kaul, Mr. David 
Petrie, een Bagu, and Professor 

he Oo went on tour in Indu taking 
evidence during tle cold weather of 1923-24 
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The Press. 


The newspaper Press in India la an essen: 
tlally English 
soon after the task of o 
nistration was seriously taken in d by the 
Hnglish in gal. In 1778 was pa 


institution end was introduc 
the admi- 


Ben the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-Gencral- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long ‘omg certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Times, which came into existence 
only five years later in 1785; but then the 
od of British supremacy is not much longer, 
ving commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag miuch 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay nowspaper 
appeared, The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The y Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Times of Indiz with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 


masters after 1665, and it is somewhat strange yio 


that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper daring all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald. 


The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of ite founder as Hicky’s Gazette or Journal. 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising epirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made paper a medium of 

blishing scandal, and he and his journal 

sap from public view in 1782. Several 
journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, mone they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazetle had a career of over hal 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a littic later, and both are now represented 


by The Indian News with which they 
were amalgamated 1866. No fewer than 
five papers ed in many years, the 


follow as 
Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed F cigpery ob of Government, flour- 
ishes still as oficial gazette of the Benga! 
Government. 


In 1821 a syndicate of Huropean merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the Hast, a dally paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press 


tigorous control. Government objected to 


ed news of apparently the most trivial character 


affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated astringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an officlal censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending t 
these rules to be ij te deportation. ese 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 


This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforward self-r ting 
and able men began slowly but stea to 
bi the ranks of journalism, which had till 
hen been considered s low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days, 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings’ place, he was de- 

rted under rules jally passed. But 

rd Amherst and still mure Lord William 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
ws, and under them the presa was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain prged the 
latter to enforce thom. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
in India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press, 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which In 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India. The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791 ceased publication in 1914, 


The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the press led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of ‘the Anglo-Indian ress, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press. The first news- 
paper in any Indian uage was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in B and i¢ received encourage: 
ment from Hast who allowed it to circu- 
la‘e through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 

urely mative paper in Bombay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still and 


thus 
was laid the founfation of the Native Indian 


Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest of the press n 
over papers. 


From 1885 to the the d 
ie Se ele ee 
even Lahore, whereas i was 

- “  * §@ the Presidency towns. 


The Press. 


the Mutiny Its freedom had to be tem y 
controlled by the Gagging Act which ing 
passed in June 1857 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which 
meee be prejudicial to public ‘nterests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
which the press was once more free. 
On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progrese opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native 
pee and the circulation of al] was very small, 
number of the former did not show a great 

rise in the next generation, but the rise in 
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influence and also circulation was ‘.... 


Famous like Robert Knigh : 
Maclean and Hurris Mookerji flourished“ 
this generation. The Céoil Military Gazette 
was Originally published in Simla ag a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated June 22nq, 
1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Northern India 
was the Mofussilite, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years In Simla the Civi? and Military Gazette 
acquired and incorporated the Mofussiltite 
a in Se ie os of the gts was transferr 
m Simla ore, an e Gazelle bega 
to be published dally. ‘i 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1885 all printing of books and papers 
was subject to licence by the Governor-General 
in Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882. From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the , the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 
an ferm, which had been originally enacted 

1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 158A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers Iincitin 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Ac 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The indian Press Act, 1910, was » measure 
of wider scope. the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
Lt kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 

on. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers of sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any s¢c- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
oo public servants or private indivi- 


uals, 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (1) Control over p and means of 
publication ) pendant over ee ao 
news : con over the importa- 
tion Toe ital India and the tranamission 
by the of oleae matter; (iv) the 

of tious or objectionable news- 
pepe books, or other ta where 


ver 


| 


Repeal of Press Legislation.—By the 


‘autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 


degun to consider the desirability of modifying 
it least. one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 


the wide powers that it gave. Finally, after 


more than once consulting Local Governments, 
, Committee was appointed in February 1921 
fter a debate in the Legislative Assemabl » to 
‘xamine the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910, and 
‘eport what modifications were required in the 
xisting law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report in July 1921, recommending ;— 


(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 


(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offen 
Act should be rapesied: eee 


(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion noted 
below: (a). The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to fhe same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responstbilities ; 
(b) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act; (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove tho 
seditious character of the fioonmshte. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal officers earn empowered to scize 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. C. subject to review on 
tue part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts ; (6) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so in local High Court; (/) the 
term of imprisonment prescribed in Sections 12 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Rogistration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months ; (7) 
ae) — of ei phie tan parle: Act 

reprodu peas Raegistr ae 

tion of Books Act. 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922, 


tw” 





A” Bomba 


y. According 
cénstitution “Ite objects 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their adntinistration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 


of India—At the 


Association 
Prsx 1015 this Association was formed 
articles of 


shall be to protect 


to the 


The Press. 


on ite liberty or of the executive authorities 


Number of Printing Presses at Work, and Number of Newspapers, Periodicals, 
and Books Published. 


























be de 








mutual help 
med advisab 





tointerfere with tho free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and 
all other pur 
which may 


fetors, and for 
and protection 
from time to 
time,” Members pay @ minimum subscription 
of Bs. 10 annually. The affairs of the 
ation are managed by a Council, 


Associ- 











In In Indian 
iia ree | papers. | els, | SOMhor | (vemaculr and 
pansn | Came 
Languages. Language. 
Madtas a. ae Ae : 875 | (a)277' 664 418 1,976 
Bombay _ i e : 61% | 186 ba) 163 1,361 
Bungal Se - - es | boZ 14u 211 533 1,885 
United Provinces .. rr ; 587 121 264 228 1,826 
Pu iab ee ar oe , 263 116 lol 185 1,663 
Burma oe oe oe 212 02 100 1! 26 
Bhacand Orissa. oe - 14> | 27 3u 108 701 
Cuntral Piovinces and Burur oe 111 47 4 I 95 
Assam os ee ee es 41 | 13 9 3 "2) 
North-West Frontier Proviace 24 1 1 ies iad 
Ajmer-Merwara ee a 16 | 4 J 6 53 
Cvorz oT ae ee ee Br - ake es wid me 
Delhi. 46 oe tw 74] 18 16 16 227 
Lotal, 1919-20 . 3,795 1,017 | 2,297 1,690 19,105 
cigi9-20.,! 3,871' o41' 2152/| 2,090 9162 
1918-19 .,| 8,146 865 | 2,049 2,092 9,637 
1917-16 , 8,155 838 | 1,997 1,016 10,7 72 
1916-17 ..; 3101 80> 1,90u 1,919 11,149 
‘Lotals oo4 1915-16 ..; 3,287 857 | 2,927 1,541 10,658 
1914-15 ..; 3,102 84? 2,938 1,602 11,477 
1913-14 ..; 3,020 827 2,848 1,417 10,712 
1912-13 ,.; 2,828 673 2,395 1,562 9,631 
1911-12 ..) 2,780) 658] 2,268 1,596 9,98% 


(a) For calendar year, 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arra 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. —_ 


NOTE.—Netwos Agencies are distinguished by an asterisk. 








! 











Stations, | Title in full, Day of going to Preas, 
Agra Akbbar ee es ee 
AGT& ae r »e4 | Jain Path Pradarshak .. ae 
Sanadhyab Karak ; ee 
\| Gujarati Punch .,. - .. | Sundays, 
| Political Bhomiyo ee oe ays, 
Ahmedabad... . 1 Praja Bandhu _—si. 2 .. | Saturdays, 
Navajivan .. = vs oe saa 
Young India i“ 2 sé ee 
Ajmér ee ee ee Navin Bajsthan ee ee 29 @ésea 
Akola, Berar .. «> | Praja Pak»ha oe ée .. | Saturdays, 
Akyab ..  ..  . | Arakan News ., ..  .. | Tuesdays and Fridays, 
Aligarh .. oe -» | Aligarh Institute Gazctte .. | Wednesdays, 
{| Abhyudaya .- wee ae 
| | Associated Press sé ve Seas 
) Bhavishya - sit : er 
4Jiahabadg oe .-¢ | Hindustan Review i .» | On first of every month, 
Democrat .. i ie is eeex 
Leader ee ee ® Daily, except Mondays, 
Navayug .. ‘ts i ange 
Pioneer - ss . | Daily, 
Reuter’s Telegram Company, Ld. ree 
Allahabad Katra »» | Stri Dharam Shikshak .. »» | Monthly, 
Bharat .- ea as .. | Wednesdays, 
Amraoti .. oe ee 
Udaya ae ee es ee eeee 
{| Daily Vakil ee re »- | Daily. 
Akalito Pardes! .. ae ais wwe 
Amritear ee oe Punjab Press Bureau ee ee eeen 
Gurumukhi Daily Khalsa ee cone 
Guramukhi Daily Pardesi Khalsa wis 
Dard ee ce ee oe Daily. 
Amroha oo ce | Ittihad ae ». | Saturdays, 
Asansol ee ee Ratnakar ee oe ee ee Sundays, 
Bagalkot. r) ee ee Navina Bharat oe ee eo eseae 
Bagerhat ee oe | Jagaran es cs .« | Sundays, 
Daily Post a sg ~e | Dally. 
Bangalore xa .o% | Kasim-ul-Akhbar ee .. | Mondays and Thursdays, 
Truth - we 6 .» | Mondays and Thursdays, 
Barisal .,  .. cc | Barisal Hitaishl .. .. .. | Sundays, 








Bombay .. es 





The Press. 


arat. ee [zm 
Se eacthan and ‘Akhbar-i-Soda: 


gar. 
Tndian Daily Mail a 
Indian Industries and Power 


Indian Social Reformer .. 
Indu Prakash se sa 


Daily. 
On the 15th of eaeh month. 
Saturdays, 


Dally, except Sundays, 
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Stations, Title in full, Day of going to Press. 
1 Jagriti .. ae 2% -» | Weekly, 
Baroda e6 e6 @¢ 
Shree Sayajl Vijaya <s .. | Thursdays, 
Bassein, Burma oe ee Bassein News ee ee ee Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Beawar .. ee ee Vyaparik Dally Report es oe ecee 
{ Belgaum Samachar as .. | Mondays, 
um os ee 
Helse Chaitanya .. ae os acs ieee 
Awazai Khalk oe 7 .. | Every Wednesday, 
Bharat Jiwan as ve .. | Sundays, 
ares Cit a ee% | Hind! Kesari Si . | Wednesdays, 
zen : Kashi Temperance Samachar .. | Monthly. 
Mahamandal Magazine .. »- | Monthly. 
Trishul ee ee ee ee eens 
aay Market Report .. la 
vnagar ee oe 4in ee ee oe ee atur y6é. 
muenee Jainhasan és “és -. | Tuesdays, 
Bijepur .. ae .. | Karnatak Vaibhav a .. | Saturdays, 
{| Advocate of India Sis .. | Dally, 
| Akhbar-i-Islam_ ., - ee | Dally. 
Akhbar-i-Soudagar ie ss Daily, except on Sundays, 
| Associated Press *.. ee ee eaetevee 
irl Sporting News .. ie ere 
Bhar ee ee ee se #eeet0e8 
Bombay Chronicle 6 .. | Daily, 
Bombay Samachar se ee | Daily. 
Breul Co’s. Market Report ine eceeee 
Catholic Examiner se ». | Saturdays, 
Commercia] Sporting News ne sarees 
Dnyana Prakash . ae oe eeanee 
Evening News of India ws .. | Daily. 
| G i Saturdays. 


Jam-e-Jamshed ,. ie 


Kaiser-l-Hind ee es 
Khilaf at Daily ee e¢ 


Khilafat Bulletin .. 
Lakhpati Sporting Nows 


ee #6 


Lokmanya 
Mufide Roegar ee es 


Muslim Herald .., oe 
Nawa Kal... . ee es 


ee 


a9 
o¢ 


#9 
ee 


Dally, except ee 
Saturdays. 


é 


aaeoe ve 


Daily, except Tes day. 
sundays, 
Daily, 


Stations, 


Bomba y—cont 2, 


Bowsingpet 
Budaon .. 


Oalangute’ Goa), 


Calcutta eo 


The Press, 


Title in full, 


N yayadarshak se ee ee 
Nusrat ee ee 


O Amigo do Goano oe ee 


O Angio-Lusitano we ee 
Rastra Sewak 

Rast Goftar, Parsi and Pra) }a Mitra 
Railway Times .. ee 
Reuter’s Indian Journal . se es 
Reuter’s Telegram Company, Ltd. 


Rushimukh ee ee ee 


Saifec Racing Chronicle .. af 
Sandesh ee eos ee ee 


Sanj Vartaman . is 
Shri Venkateshwar Samachar a 


oe ee 96 ee ee 
Sports Bulletin .. ei we 


Sudhakar .. és ee fs 
Times of India... ie as 


Times of India Illustrated Weekly. 
VolceofIndia .. és a 


Kolar Gold Fields News .. es 
Akhbar Zulqarnain oe oe 


A Vozdo Povo... - es 
Advocate ¢e6 ees se ee 
Alkamal .. Ng is a 
Amrita Bazar Patrika .. és 
Ananda Bazar Patrika .. as 
Asrijadid e6 ¢@ ee ee 


Associated Press * ‘s ae 
Bangabasi a es a 


Bagumat: oe es “a 
Bengales ee ee ev 


Bhagavan Gandhi, ® oe ee 
Bharata Mitra. ee ve 


Bureat-de-World’s News < 
Business World .. - ei 


Calcutta Samachar as 3 
Oapital 6 ee ee 


Catholic Herald of India.. 
Collegian ee ees ee oe 


Com meres ee ee ‘a 
Dowejadid .. ee oe ee 
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Day of going to Iressa, 


Fridays, 
Saturdays. 
Daily. 


Fridays. 
Daily. 


Weekly. 
Daily, except Sundays 
Fridays. 


Saturdays, 
Daily. t 


Sundays. 


Tuesdays. 

6th, 13th, 20th and 27th of every 
month. 

Saturdays. 

Daily. 

Daily, 


Wednesdays, 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Thursdays. 


Monthly, 


Daily. 
handave: 


Iuesdays. 
Bi-monthly. 


t With The Times of India there are published every Wednesday Supplement of Jnawy 
Motoring and every Friday a separate Indian Engineering Supplement, 
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Stations. Title in full. Day of going to Press. 
{ Empire (Calcutta Evening News). | Daily, except Sundays, 
Fnglishman ea aa «- | Daily. 
Guardian .. og, Fridays, 
Hindu Patriot .. ss .. | Daily, except Saturdays 
| | Hindusthan % Ze ‘ve euees 
Hitabads re a »» | Wednesdays. 
| | Indian and Eastern Engineer .. | 14th of each month. 
| Indian Daily News sis .. | Daily, except Sundays, 
| | Indian Engineering a6 .. | Thursdays. 
| | Indian Express ., .. | Once a month, 
Indian Mirror os we Daily. 
Indian News Agency aisha’ 
| | Indian Planters’ Gazette . | Saturdays, 
| Industry .. ‘a . | Monthly 
Inqilab i-Zamana .. ar ia ie eiee 
Liberty ee os ‘ve eeanaad 
| Market Intelligence be »» | Daily. 
Mussalman oy ss .« | Thursdays, 
] Navayug .. a ‘x ics ovevee 
Calsutta -contd, ve Nayak .. se .. | Daily. 
| Prakash a és wobeee i 
Railways .. vg ie .» | 15th and last day of every month 
| eayel vag ia a ‘ eM ognate 
euter’d elegram ompany, “naa 
| Limited. 
| | Sanjrbani os =o west |: Wednesdays. 
Samay 1s owes | Wednesdays, 
| Samyavadi.. a 3% .. | Daily. 
Servant Le se ee @eoe8gn@ 
‘ | Statesman ox Sa «+ | Daily. 
Swatantra ee ee i ) ee eenened 
| Swaraj be a. a 58 Pewee 
Telegraph .. os es - evoces 
United Press Syndicate *., oe oeewe 
Vish wamitra - ee .. | Daily, 
|| Vyapar .. 4. ‘ eer 
| | Young Men ofIndia ..» | Monthly. 
World Peace i i ee ere 
Zamana #6 68 es ee ¢ eaegeeoest 
Kerala Sancharl .. -- | Wednesdays. 
Malabar Journal .. a ~ sieferaves 
orama i bi .» | Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Calicut aa 68 ae 
Mita vadi es ee ee ad Dail e 
West Coast Reform és ‘ Sundays and Thursdays, 
West Cosat Spectator .. 








— <i 





Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
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Stations, Title in full, Day of going to Press. 
f Azad ee oP .. | Wednesdays, 
Cawn pore Journal i. .» Daly, 
Daily Vartaman .., xe 5 | ‘eaees 
Hindi Daily and Weckhly Paper... | ere 
Huriiat ae ee ee ee eeueces 
Ca vnpore ‘a .-4 | Prabhas... es a .. | Monthly. 


Pratap es it a 
Prabha fe vs = 


z Reuter’s ‘Telegram Company, 
Linuted, 
Zamana a ie 
Chandeinagore .. Probartak cs ins 


Chindwata.. — ‘ | Lokmitra ., 


Chinsurah .. me .,| Bducation Gazette “ 


Chittagong - .. Jyoti Pe 
{ Cochin Argus oe 


—_—_ ~ 


Cochin News Agency .. 


Cochin ,. a oo 
Malabar Herald ,, <a 


Cochin Mattancherry .,' Malaparisiam = ..., 
Ravi . ee] ee ee 





Cocanada ,. “ sie 
® 


(| Ceylon Catholic Messcuger 

'{ Ceylon Daily News a 
Ceylonese .. es = 
veylon Independen se 
Ceylon Morning Leader .. 
Ceylon Observer .. os 

| Dinakara Prakasa, 

Colombo., .. «4 | Dinamina oe ae 

} Dravida Mitran ., as 

| Goanartha Pradipaya 

j | Islam Mittiran.. 

| Lakmina .. oe ae 

People ae a i 
Sarasavi Sandaresa = 
Times of Ceylon .. ar 


..| Nibar “ ee 
{ Ofkal Deepica ,, os 


Jontuil ee ee 


Suttack 4. se 
Indian Sunday Journal .. 


Dacca Gazette .. a 
Dacca Prakash 


Dacca ‘ se 





». | Saturdays. 





.. 40th day of every month, 
| 

. bi-monthly, 

- | Tuesdays, 

.. | Wednesdays. 
| 

ve Saturdays. 

ae | Saturdays, 

Thursdays. 


on Tuesdays and I'ridays. 
Daily. 


Par | Daily, 
.. Dany, 
.. Daily. 
.. | Dauy. 


.. | Mondays, Tuesdays, ThuiyJa 
| and Saturdays. 
Daily, except Sund vys. 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 


Mondays and Thursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, 


. | Daily cxecpt Sundays, 
Daily. 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 

Daily. 

.. | Mondays. 


.. | Fridays, 
.. , Monthly. 


.. | Mondays, 
.. | Sundays, 
Tr al i 
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Darjeeling .. es a 


DJhi oe ee “| 





Dharwar .. ee 


Dhulia sa ee 7" 
Dibrugarh ., ee oe 
Caya ve oe oe 
Gorakhpur.. .. 3. 
Guntur... os 
Howrah os =o 


Hyderabad, Deccan if 


Hyderabad, Sind .. 





The Press. 


Title in full. 





Day of going to Press. 





Darjecling Visitor and Advertiser. | Mondays. 


Alaman .., ne a - 
Arjun os sie e Ms 


Asia ee 
Associated Press .. - oe 
Daily Congress .. ie oe 





Daily Rajyat ots a ~« | Daily. 
General News Agency and Book | Daily. 
Depot. 
General News Bilimaran.. ar iene 
Fndian News Agency oe oe enccce 
Maheswari (Hindi) a »» | Weekly, 
Mail Trading Sa ae -» | Monthly 
Morning Post ro ‘ -- | Daily, except Sundays 
National News Agency .. or i 
Quam - es os .. | Weekly, 
Sabha ie ‘5 ee Si ued: 
Taj ; a és ae jesuas 
Tamadun .. = ae -. Monthly, 
Vijaya ee ee | Saturdays, 
Miata eet tied ee ‘ eecen 
Weekly M ob allig ee ee ee sen eee e 
a 
Dharwarvritt Wednesdays, 
Karnatakavritta and Dhananjaya a. 
Karm Veer... ee ee ee e@e0888 
Raja Hansa a% ee o> | Datty. 
Vijayia .. vs és ae | ery 
Khandesh Vaibhav oe -. ; Fridays, 
Times of Assam .. oe o. | Fridays, 
Bihar Advocate and Kayastha | Sundays. 
Messenger. 
Swadesh ee ee ee ee eeee 
..| Deshabhimani.. ee «+ | Daily. 
~ Bisva Duta.. sa wa ws | Daily. 
(| Musheer-i-Deccan .. ee oo Daily. 
Sahifa-i-Rozana ee ee ee Daily. 
Usman Gagette .. - ats | Daily. 
Bharatvaai ee ee ee oe | Dally. 
Hindu oe ee ee ee eoeese@e 
Musafir ea ee ee Saturdays. 
Sind Journal es - ». | Wednesdays, 
Sind Mail .. ee as «. | Daily. 
Sindvasi ee ee ee ee Daily. 





Stations. 


Jaffna oe oe 1 
| 


Jaffna (Vannarponnal) 


Jalgaon (Khandesh) 
Jhansi is ve 


The Press. 
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Title in full. 


8 Ceylon ene and Weekly Ad- 


Vv 
Jafina Catholic Guardian, . ae 


Sithia Veda Pathukavalan be 
Vasavilan Jaffna Native Opinion 


Hindu Organ os we “e 


.| Pragatik .. - _ ae 
.| free India Sabus .. 


Jubbulpore 58 ; 4 


Karachi ee oe 


Karanpur, Dehra Dun 


Karai Kudi ae 
Khuina .. a% 
Kolhapur City .. 


Kottayam .. ee 


Kumta .. ‘se 


Iahore .. o° 


(India Sunday School shins me 


Karmavecr es 
Taj oe ‘a 
Alwahid ee ae «6 


Bharat he ate = as 


Dally Gazette es ed aie 
New Times és as 


Parsi Sansar 
early Telegram Company, Li- 


Rozana Biupar .. re a4 


Sind Observer we ae ez 
Sind Sudhar ee e@ 0 


Mazahir-j-Jadid .. 5% ai 
.{ Dhana Vysia Ootran., ‘a 
Khulna Basi oe ee oe 
Vidyavilas on ee “6 


Korala Varathi .. ‘isa si 
Malayala Manora n - we 
Nazrani Deepika .. 
Kanara News ‘e ne 
Kanara Leader ., a 


Akalj ee oa ae ae 
Akbbar-i-Am oe ee ee 


Assoclated Press * és ‘a 
Bande Mataram ,. 8 Pe 


Civil and Military Gazette Tr 
Congress Publicity Bureau “i 


Daily Milap #6 0 ee 
Daily Updeshak.. ‘a ee 


Daily Urdu Iitifag sé 
Daiiy Urdu Sidaquat 


Dally Zamindar ee ee oe 
Desh 


et oe o6 


Day of going to Press, 





Tuesdays. 
Saturday Mornings, 


Fortnightly. 
Fortnightly, 


Wednesdays 


Third Thursday of every moatb, 


Daily. 
Daily. 


Saturdays. 


Daily. 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Saturdays. 


Monthly. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 


Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Tuesdays, 


Daily. 


Daily (Sundays exceptei). 
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Stations. Title in full. Day of going to Press. 


—_— 








Haq eis ei a .. | Fridays. 


Kesgari 86 es @e ae es @56 

Liberal <4 a .. | Sundays. 

Muslim Outlook .. or ats 

Nation s © 4 ei err 

Paigham-i-Sulah .. oa .. | Sundays and Wednesdays, 

Paisa Akhbar 6 .. | Daily. 

Panth a oa ae “ ee 
Lahore-~contd, .. Pratap... ~ ei sie ates 

Rajput Gazette .. om .. | lot, 8th 16th and 24th of e ery 

month. 
Reuter’s Td egram Company, ane 
Limited, 

St entific World ae ea as ae 

SiVabat ee ae a” ‘4 cacy 

Sudarshan ae ‘ ee ee jane 

Tribune a a .. | Daily, except Sundays, 


Urdu Dally Railway — ». | Daily. 
Watan os ea .. | Thursdays. 


Khairkhah or oe .. | Saturdays, 
Larkana .. re 
Larkana Gazctte .. - .. | Fridays, 
Advocate ee .. | Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Anand “ ee .. | Lhursdays, 


t 


Dally Hamdam ., ae .. | Daily 
Hindusthani ee oe ee eeee 


Indian Daily Telegraph .. ». | Daily. 
Indian Witness .. LG, .. | Wednesdays, 


Kaukab-i-Hind es se ee Wednesdays. 
Lucknow ‘limes ,, aig ne rer 


Muslim Gazette .. ..  .. | Tucdays, 
Oudh Akhbar ee os ee Daily 3 except Suodays. 


Al-Mazmun ‘ a .. | On the first of every month, 
Andhra Patrika oe ee ae Tuesdays, 


Angto-Indian ie as .. | Thursdays. 


Lucknow .. és 


| 
| 
Associated PresS .. 0 +e ts sewed 
| Azadhind .. 6. ues Kean 
| Catholic Leader ,, os ‘te nates | 
|! Daily Express .. ..  «« | Dally, except Saturdays. 
Madras ee ee Desabaktan ee ee ee Dally. 


Indian Railway Journal .. .. | 15th of every month, 
J arida-i-Rozgar ee ee ee Saturdays. 


Justice ee ee ee oe Daily. 
Law Times ee ee ee Saturdays. 


| 
| Madras Mail es ae o. | Daily. 
Madras Times, ‘s .. | Daily. 


The Press, 
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Stations. | Titlein full, | Day of going to Press, 
— — — ——— a tes —_ — a Sa ae pee a es ica 
Muhammadan .... Mondays and Thursdays. 
Mubhbir--Deccan . aE ; neadaya. 
Nyayadipika ie se 
New India és ee «» Daily. 
Madras—co nid, oo 
eee Fdeeram Company, Maas 
| Shamshul Akhbar a . | Mondays, 
| 
| Swadesa Mitran .. ar - Daily. 
Swarajya.. a a4 
Madura... as --| South Indian Mall oe Mondays. 
Mandalay .. ; -.| Upper Burma Gazette .. ‘ | Daily. 
ATerra .. oe a .» , Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Margao (Goa) oe Noticias s - »» | Mondays. 
Ultramar oe ‘s .» ; Mondays and Fridays, 
Mattancheri oe -«| Chakravarthl oe ee .» saturdays, 
Mecrut os %s -| Roznama a ie ~-> Qaum, 
Mhow es ee ee Satyarth Patrika ae oe es : Thuisdays. 
Mirpurkhas.. oe -| Mirpurkhas Gazctte oe .» Wednesdays. 
Mirpur City a .-| Khichri Samachar i .» Saturdays. 
Moulmein .. ee »-| Moulmein Advertiser : »» Daily. 
| 
Mount Road, Madras  ..| Hindu i Daily, except Sundays, 
Mussoorie Re --| Mussoorie Times .. +s »» , Thursdays. 
Muttra .. ae +-| Jain Gazette ee ‘ a | Mondays. 
Muvattupuzha ae Lid Kerala Dheepika ee r) ee Saturdays. 
Mymensingh pe -| Charu Mihir a : | Tucsdays, 
Nagercoil .. 7 ».| Travancore Times ; oe | Tuesdays, 
Desha-Sewak ee 6 .. | Mondays. 
Hitavada Maharashtra .. a & few 
Marwadi .. ne a .. | Tuesdays. 
Nagpur... a Pranavir Samaj oe ae : 
Sankalpa .. ae .» | Daily. 
Sankalpa Mahal .. ee .. | Fridays, 
Young Patriot ‘ -» Sundays. 
Naini Tal .. es .»| Naini Tal Gazette.. ae . | Wednesdays. 
(| Diarlo deNoite ..  .. .. | Daily. 
Nova Goa .. oe Heraldo ae ve .. | Daily, except Mondays 
O’Debate we Me .. | Mondays. 
. O’ Heraldo ae oa ». | Daily, except Sundays and 
holidays. 
South of India Observer and Nil- | Daily issue except Sundays, 
Ootacamund ee girl News. 


Nilgiri Times ‘i 





So amo 
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Stations. Title in full. 

Orai ee ee @e Uteah ee ee ee oe 
Pandharpur ee .»| Pandhart Mitra .. oe “s 
Panjim, Goa ee »+| O’Crente a es Sig 
Parur es ee ae Uttara Tharaka ee ee ee 

Behar Slats oe ee ee 
Patna ee ee Express i. ee ee 

Searchlight — oe as oe 


Pen ee ee 
Peshawar 28 ee 


Poona oe ee 


Poona City.. - 
Quadian (via Batala) 


Quetta ee oe 


Quilon ee ee 


Rajkot o@ ee 
Rampur (Kathiawar) 


Rangoon ,, rr 


Ratnagiri oe ee 


Rawalpind!., .. 





-| Kolaba Samachar .. aa aie 


Peshawar Daily News .. e 


Deccan Herald... s ve 
Doyana Prakash .. ee ie 
Kesari 


Lokasangraha ee... oe ‘ve 
Mahratta 

Motee Sporting News War Cry .. vie 
Sat yagrahee . oe ne 


. Alfa ae ee ee ee 


Baluchistan Gazctte - ar 

Baluchistan Herald Daily 
Bulletin. 

Quetta News War Bulletin ee 


Desabhimani oe re os 
Malayall ee ee ee 


Kathiawar Opinion = os 
Kathiawar Times .. os a 
Saurashtra we ee ea 


Associated Pregs *., ae ae 
Burma Sunday Times ., ee 


Chinese Daily News a S 
Free Burma ae oe ss 


New Burma ‘cs wa 
New Light of Burma sis vs 


Rangoon Daiiy News... . 
Rangoon Evening Post .. ee 


Rangoon Gazette .. ea “a 
Rangoon Times .. oe sé 


Rangoon Mail .. ee ee 
The San ee 7 Lm ee oe 


Bakool e¢ ee os 
Satya Shodhak o@¢ es ee 


Frontier Balletin .. ae Be 
Shanti [i e6 ee es 





Day of going to Press 


ee eee en ol 


Thursdays. 
Sundays. 
Saturdays. 
Saturdays. 
Saya 
Saturdays 
Fridays. 


Daily. 


Dally. 
Daily, except Mond ys, 
Tuesdays, 


Daily. 
Sundays. 
Sundays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Daily. 

t 
Daily. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
Wednesdays and Sundays, 


Dally, except Mondays, 
Daily, except Sundays, 


Sattwidays, 


Saturdays. 
Sundays. 


eoeboese 


The Press. 
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Stations. 


Samastipur.. 


Satara a 
Satara City.. 
Secundcrabad 


Shahjahanpur 


Sholapur .. 


Silchar =e 


Simla rae 


Sukkur 7 


Burat ws 


Bylhet ; 


Tinnevelly 
Trichur... 


Tiruvalia .. 


Trivandrum 


Vizagapatam 
Wal ‘a 


Wardha .. 
Yeotmal .. 


ae 





Title in full. 


Vigilant .. vr 
.-| Shubha Suchaka .. ar 


»>| Prakash - te 


Hyderabad Bulletin a “ 
Notice Sheet es oe oe 


-»| Sarpunch ‘i sa os 
Kaipataru i oe we 
Navajug 


Sholapur Samachar 


-| Surma oe a ve 
Associated Press *.. iis 
Indian News Agency* 

Indian War Cry .. 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited. * 

Sindhi oe ae “a 

Deshi Mitra as as 

Deshodaya as és 


Jain Vitra . 


Navayuga Weckly.. 
Peoples’ Business Gifts 


Praja Pokar aa EG an 
Samachar .,. te! he i 


Sat-aug oe a 
Surat eihbac at ae 


Parldarsaka es aa “3 
Kalpaka .. oe 
Lokaprakasam ee 88 [i ) 


Kerala Kahalam ,. sa i 
Kerala Turaka .. Pr a 


Bharata Kesar) .. an ve 
Triva drum Daily News.. es 
Western Star ee ‘ sa 


.. Andhra Advocate... wa 


Modavritta ee ee ee 
Vrittasar ve ee ve 


. Rijasthan Kesari.. ie ie 


SS amen ee 6 ee ee 


Gujrat eee and “1 gin rics ies 


Day of going to Press, 





Fridays. 


Wednesdays, 


Dally. 
Daily. 


Daily. 

Sundays, 
Tuesdays 
Sundays, 


27th of each month, 
Saturdays; 


Thursdays, 
‘Tuesdays, 


Saturdays, 
Wednesdays, 
Monthly. ao 
Wednesdays. 
Sundays. 7 
Wednesdays. 
Monthly. 
Mondays. 


Wednesdayr, ; 

Bi-Weekly. 

Daily. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days. 

Fridays, 


Mondays. 
Mondays. 
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Societies : Literary, Scientific 
and Social. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTIOULTURAL SOCIETY 
oF Inpra (Calcuttay)—Founded 1820 
Annual subseription Rs 32 Entrance fee 
Rs 8 Secretary S Percy Lancaster, FLS, 
FRHS,1, Ahpore Road, Alipore 


AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF BURMA — 
Superintendent R L Coopr Lsq, FRHS 
Seerctary, Matrg Pon ksq Agr Horticultural 
Gardens, K wndawglay Rangcon 

AGRI HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF MADRAS — 
Dstablished 1885 Quarterly subscmption 
for members in Class A Rs 7, in Class B 
Rs 3 Patron, H ik the Rt Mon Lord 
Wuilingdon Cfavman TheHon Mr W W 
Philips, 103 Hon Secretary Dr I H 
Grivcly, D8c, FASB Tcynampett S W 
Madras 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BowRay — 
Hounded 18&6, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in Jndi3, tv 
corresyond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the world, to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussing papers, 
and to publish a journal containing the 
transactions of the Society Annual sub 
scription Rs 10 Secretary, Sham -ul Ulma 
Dr Jivanjl Jamshedj1 Modi, BA, PHD, 
C1L,Town Hill, Bombay 

AsiaTIO SOCIZTY OF BENGAL (Calcutta) — 
resident De N Amnandale OI! , DSc 
CM25 118, FASB IRST_ Ceneral 
Secretary Johan Van Manen Adiress 
1, Part Street ( alcutts 

DENARES MATHEMATIOAL SOCIETY —] ounded 
in 1918 for the encouragcment ani pro notion 
of research in the various bianches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematic wndin the History 
of Mathcmatics 1 conducts a journal ‘ Ihe 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society in which original papers on Mathe 
matics are published and maintains a library 
ihere are about 60 members from all parts of 
India Admis n fee Rs 10 Annual sub 
scription Rs 12 (resident members) and hs 5 
(non restient members) /atron Sir Willzim 
Marris K(SI,ACIL 
(ranesh Prasad, MA (Cantab) D &c , Seerctary 
Prof Gorakh Prasad, M SC Zre sur? Prof 
Syamacharan De, MA 

BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RuSHARCH INSTITUTE, 
POONA —Lhe Lustitutce was inaugurated on 
the oth of July 1917, the 80th birthday of Sir 
RK G Bhandarkar, at the hands of H LT 
Lord Willingdon who became its first Pres: 
dent Its objects are to provide an up to 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of researchand to act as an 
information bureau on all points connectcd 
with Oriental Studics Sir RB G Bhandarl ar 
has already boqueathed to the Institute luis 
valuable private library of Orjental books 
Sinoe the ist of April 1918 the Government 
of Bombay have transferred to the Institute 
the unique collection of manuscripts 
at the Deccan College together with, 
a mainfenance grant of Rs $000 a year 
Government have likewise entrusted to the 

Institute for the next five years the sole 

admimstration of the Budget grant of! 


L fc Pr svlent Dr | 


Rs 12,000 ayearon account of publication 
The Institute has undertaken edit the 
Mahatharata critically at the request of the 
Chief of Aundh who has promised a grant of 
Rs 6000 annually for that purpose Grants 
have also been promised by the University of 
Bombay, and the Governments of Burma 
and Mysore The Institute has started a 
abeliea called “‘ Annals of the Bhandarkar 
nstitute publiched twice a year The Institute 
also held under its auspices the First Oriental 
Conference on the 5th, @th and 7th of Novem- 
ber 1019, under the patronage of H L Sir 
George Lloyd and the presidency of Sir R G 
Bhandarkar Owing to thc hberal donation 
of Rs 25 000 from the Tatas for the buildin, 
of a Hall tor the accommodation of Persiwm 
Mss and books the Persian Manuscript Dc 
partment has becn opined Two big side 
hills costing about Rs 95000 tor the use of 
the hkrarns of the Institute, have been com- 
pleted Minmmum membership ducs Rs 104 
} aror Rs 100 compounded for life Secretary 
Dr V G Paranjpe MA, LLB D_ Litt 
(Paris) 


BOMBAY ART SOCIETY —Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Picturcs and Apphed Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maimtenance of a 
permanent gailerv for pictures and other 
works of Art Annual exhibition usually 
hid every, Januaiy Annual subscription 
Fs 10 Life member Rs 100 Secretary, 8 V 
Bhandarkar Bandra, Bombay , 


BOMBAY BRANCH OF THD ROYAL ASIATIO 
Socicty —Iounded 1804 to investigate and 
encourage Oricntal Arts Scicnccs and T ite- 
rature Annual subscription Rs 60 Secretary 
Or ] A Pwker MA Ph D f[own Hill, 
Bomb 1y 

BOMBAY NATURAL HISToRY SocreTy —Found- 
ed 1883, to promote the study of Natural 
History in all its branches The Society 
has a membership of about 1700 anda 
muscum with a repr scntative cclicction of 
the diffurcut v rtcbrites and imvertebritcs 
founjin th Indian J mpire and Ceylon In 
1).1 the Soa ty was cntrusted with the 
mina, ment ot the Natural History suction 
of the Lrince of Wal 5 Muscum wd 9 grott 
put of the Soci tys collutions have been 
tran fir d to thot Muscum Under the 
auspiccs of the Government of India Burma 
and ¢ ylon the Bitttsh Mus um the oo 
lozical Socicty of London th Koyal Socicty 
and numcrous privit. subscriptions the 
socicty und rtooh, on a vast seu a survey 
of the Mimmaly of India <A Journal 1s 
publishe1 quarterly which contains articles 
on different natural story subjects as 
wel] as descnptieas of new species and 
local lists ot different ordurs In the more 
recent saumbers, serial articles on game 
birds, common snakes, and common butterflies 
have been appearing Annual subscription 
K «0 Entrance fee Rs 20 Patron, R 
H the Piuince of Wales, President H L 
Sir George Lloyd, GCIE; Vee Presidents, 
The Hon Sir Norman Macleod and H Hf 
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the Maharao of Cutch, @081.; Honorary 
Secretary, R. A. Spence, MLA, F/95 3 Acting 
Curator, 8S H Prater, CMZ5 Offices: 6 

Apollo Strict, Bombay 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN Bintr Society — 
Since 1811 the British and Fortign Buble 
Society has been at work in this country 
It has 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma, ‘The first Auxilary was estab 
lished in Calcutta, m 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxthary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North India Aux 
hary in 1845, the Punjab Aumhary in 1863 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899 The 
bible or some portton of tt 1s now to be had 
in nearly 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached nearly 1 mulion copies in 
1922. She Bibles, Testaments, and Por 
tions in the various vernaculars are sold at 
rates Which the very poorest can pay, and 


at considerable loss to the Society. Granta 
of English Scriptures are made to Studenta 
who pass University eXamination., as 
under — 


The New Tcstament and Psalms to Matri- 
culatcs 


Ihe Bible to Graduates. 


Last year over 8,000 volumes were 80 
distributed Portions of Scmptures in the 
important vernaculars have been prepared in 
raised type for the use of the Blind and large 
grants of money are annually givento the 
different Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women’s work. Besl- 
des the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
bythe Bible Translation Society—which 18 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Socict; —the Nitional Bibl Society of Scat- 
land the Amcricin Bibl Sochty and the 
lranquebar Finul Bible Sockty 


The following table shows the growth in the British & Foreign Bible Socicty’s work durmg 


the past few years in India and Burma :—~ 


CIRCULATION OF THE B.F BS 1s INDIA. 


Aumharies, | 1922, | 1921 1920 : 1019. 1918, 





Calcutta - bs s = | 111,579 
Bombay ee ee es ® 181, »88 
Madras % : a es 249,679 
Bangalqre a a sie ; 35,866 
North India ee Cm ee . 160,941 
Punjab ; eh << ; 71,369 
Burma Se es : 68,306 











196,991 | 177,963| 207634) 182,486 
286,134 416,061) 313272} 230,499 
336,028 $12 484| 322,600 | 290 650 
4,097 67,482, 66,114 | Not to 
hand 
390,873 458,204} 297,609 | 213,460 
61,149 104,593} 109,774 98,296 
9),909 117,968} 124,170 | 101,003 


——res 











Total copies of Scriptures . | 8,79,128 1 316181 | 1 654,757! 1,441 403 | 1 116344 
‘These returns do not include the copies which any Auxillary has supplied to London or to 


Other Auxiliaries and agencies durmg the year. 


British MEDICAL ASSOCIATION (Bombay 
Branch).—Founded 1886, to promote Medl- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession. Secretary, Dr. D. BR. 
Bardi, Bombay. 


BomMBAY MEDICAL UNION—Founded 1883 
to promote friendly mtercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintam the interest and status of 
the medical profession mm Bombay. The 
entrance fee for Resident members Rs 45, 
monthly subscription Rs 2. Absent mem- 
bers Re, 1, and non-resident members yearly 
subscription Ra 5 Present Dr M D 
Gilder, Vwe Presidents, Dr 8S, J. Meher- 
homji and Dr F. R Parakh, Hon Librarians, 
Dr K Ellisand JE Speficcr , Hon Treasurer, 
B P Sabawalla, Hon Secretarves, R D Mody 
and S P, Kapadia, 128, Lsplanade Road, 
Bombay, 


Bompay SANITARY ASSOCIATION.—Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general, (6 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation an 


hvgiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amonget all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, if possible, 
by holding clases and examinations,  (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to those who may by 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by origimal research or 
otherwise, (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
giris in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls give facilities The Sanitar 

Institute Building in Princess Street, whi 

has lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Rs. 1,00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Willingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1915, 
13 8 large and bandsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc , and 
also provides accommodation for King George 
VY. Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensary and 
Museum and the Office of the Assistant Health 
Officer C and D Wards and the Vaccination 
Station and Lye Dispensary, Hon. Secretary, 


4AA 


Dr J E Sandilands, mp, DPH, Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay 
an 


EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION —The Europe 
Association was established in 1883 under 
the title of the Curopcan and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the Luropean 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 19138 The Assouation has 
for its objects the entra! protection of Euro- 
pean interests and the promotion of Euro- 
pean welfare The Association numbers 
8261 The Head Offices are at 40 Chow1n 
ghee Calcutta Preadent Mr H W Carr. 
General Secretary Tt Col J D Crawford D 
SO,MC = destt Secritary Miss I I Tloyd 

BRANCHES OF THE CUROPEAN AS*OCIATION 

ASSAM VAIIKY, DiBRUGARH—Chawran Mc 
TI A Rotley Hon Serretaru, Mr A L Allum 

BIHAR, MOZUFFERTORE—Chawrman Mr P 
Kennedy, Hon Secretary Mr J M Wilson 

MONGHYR (Sub Branch) —~Chaswman Mr J C 
Aguilar Serretary Mr C H C Havelock 

BOMBAY —Chairman Mr J Addyman J P 
MLC Secretary Misa M M Brown 

BURMA, RANGOON—Chairman, Mr J W 
Richardson, Hon Secretary Mr R Thompson 
Stoneham 

DaRJEELING —Chairman, Mr E A Sxarth, 
Hon Secretary, Mr Kenneth Mackenzie 

DELHI—Chawman, Mr H H Yule, Hon 
Secretary, Mr 3 Macpherson 

Dooaks, JALPAIGURI —Chairmas, Mr H B 
Bradant Smith, Hon Secretary, Mr J A 
Polewhale 

MADRAS —Chawman, Mr H P E Rae Joont 
Hon Seeretarees, Messrs A D Charles and 
P Holt. 

PUNJAB, LAHORE —Chawman Mr Owen Ro 
berts , Secreary, Mr L E Banfield 


RAJPUTANA, AJMER—Chatrman, Mr W § 
Fraser Hon Secretary, Mr I, N Lloyd 
SIND, KARAOHI-~—-Chairman Mr W D Youne 
Hon Secretary, Mr & J McNulty 

SURMA VALLEY, SILCHAR—Chatrman, Mr A 
F Stewart, Hon Secretary, Mr J C 
Henderson 


UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE —Chatrman 
a § H Taylor, Hon Secretary Mr J G 
yan 
INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 
SCIENCT (C ueutt 1) —Honorary Secretary, Prot 
C V Rima, MA, D &, 210 Bow Buz 
Strect Calcutta 


INDIAN LIBERAL CLUB —Started on 30th March 
1917, to promote a systematic study of 
politics in general and Indian politics in 
pba to organise free and well informed 

scussl00s OD current political topics as well 
as on abstract questions fo provide facility 
for collecting information on questions arising 
or necessary to be raised, in the Imponial 
and Provincial Legislative Councils and to 
form and maintain a library, 
Office Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Road , Mr J BR Gharpure, Ba, 
ILB,and Mr. € 8 Deole, BA 

InDian Looxomio SooteTy (BOMBAY) —Started 
in 1915, with the object of affording facil 
ties for an accurate and scientific study of 
economies, for the formation and dissemina- 


tion of current ecanomic ideas and for: 
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collecting first-hand information regardin® 
the industry and commerce of the country 
with a view to the removal of difficulties in 
the way of their promotion and develop 
ment Ihe §Society arranges riodical 
discussions and publishes pamphicta and 
{t holds weekly Marathi Class in EKeonomics 
‘Ine Socicty also publishes a quarterly journal 
entitled ‘ fhe Journal of the Indian Cconomic 
Society” Subseription a minimum of Bs 6 
a year Premdent, Mr J B Petit, Secre- 
fares, Mr C 8 Deole of the Servants of 
India Socuty Mr H § Spencer, 
Mr M D Alt kor Office—Scrvants of India 
Soct tys Home Sandhurst Road, Girgiaon 
Bomb iy 
INDIAN MiTarwaTiIoaL Soctety—Founded in 
1907 for the advancement of Math matical 
studies in India It conducts a bi monthly 
journil in which papers on mathematical sub- 
jects are published and maintains a libra 
with current mathematical periodicals in all 
lang ages and new books on the subject 
The brary is locate 1 in the Tergusson College, 
Poona, whence the journals and books are 
circulated to members by post The journal 
of the Society 1s published in Madras There 
are about 200 mcmbers from all parts of 
Indit President Baliskrom 1¢Cs District 
Judg Byapur Secretaries Prof P V Seshu 
Alyer Madras and Prof M T Naraning, 
Bon,vore , Inbrarvan Prof VB Naik, 
Poona 
INDIAN SOCIETY OF ORIENTAL ART (Calcutta ) 
—Prestient’ Sr Charles H Kesteven Pree 
Presviert Mr O C Gangoly, Jot Hon 
Secretwus C W YT Cotton and G N 
Tngore Assetant Secretary P Chatterjee, 
Offve —Suite 12 Samiviay1 Mansions Cal 
cutta 
DIA SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION —The India 
Sunday School Union 1s 4 large interdenom! 
nation U Society hiving as its object the fu 
thir cstablishment and strongthening of 
Sundaiv Schools throughout the Indian Im 
pire ‘The union cmbraces a considerable 
number of auxiliarics) which are gencrally 
associited with particular language arcs 
Both in the local Unions and in the Ccntral 
orguniaition h ipis given by mirsionarics and 
Indian workcrs of almost all dc nomin itions 
Apjrosimitely 790000 Sundiy Schools 
scholirs wd tcichcrs and 13 944 Sunday 
schools are connceted with the Umon 
speaking 45 vernaculsrs 


The J] 8 S U_ wis founded in Allahabad 
in 1876 ‘1nd in its most rece nt developments 1s 
co Ucseing with the work that has becn hither- 
to carr d on undcr the direct auspiccs of the 
Worla’ Sunday Schoo] Association Yearly 
examinitions are held for both teychers and 
scholars in thousands of centres for which me- 
dals prizes scripture awards and certificatis 
wc grantid Lo sucgssful candidates Upwards 
of 276 000 candidates have becn examined in 
six months Bibk study since 1896 successful 
candidatc4 bemg awarded Certificates Bibls 
and lestaments and Silver mcdals Notes on 
the daily portions of the International Buble 
Reading As ociation sre pnblished by the 
I1§ 8 U in Bnghsh and 14 vernacular 
editions of the 8 8 Lesgon Lxpositions are pub- 
ished in various vernaculars Ty additron 


el 
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there is a large publication of literature dealing 
with all phases of chief study and moral and 
religious training — ‘Lhe monthly publication of 
the Unionis the Indsa Sunday School Jour- 
nal, edited by Rev 1 H Shcnff, Fubbulpore 
The Teachers Lrammg Duputment is undcr 
the care of Mr L A Annctt, Keswick 
(ottage Coonoor 
General Secretary of the Union the Rev A G 
Atkins (on furlough) im charge tll Feb 
1924, Rev [TC L King, 46, Victoria Roal 
Tubbulpore, 
pale Bishop JW Rebinson, D.D Bom 
ay 
Treasurer Tre Rev W B Alexander Jubbul 
pore | 


INSTITUTION OF DNGINTERS (INDIA) —The orga 

nisation of the Institution commenced i 
1919 and 1t was inaugurated by H DT lord 
Chelmsford early in 1921 Its object 1s to pro 

mote and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering 1 India on the same 
lines £8 are adopted by the Institutions of C,vi) 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineers in the 
United gh acer The standard of quali | 
fication is the same Membership 18 divided 
into thres , 032, Members, Associate 
Members and Associates, and there is an ad- 
ditional cliss for students Prevndent A C , 
Coubrough CBF Secretary 1 Powell Wilh 

ams Offices—-D 5, Clive Buildings, P O 

Box 669 Calcutta 


MADRAS FINE ARTS SOCIETY —Patron —H E 
the Rt Hon Lord Willingdon, Preswdent — 
(Vacant) Secreary —F G. butler, 108s, 
High Court Madras 

MADRAR LITERARY SOCIETY AND AUXILIARY 
OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY —Seeretary, 
Jewis J | Maclver, 108, The Sccretariat 
Madras 

NATIONAL HORSE BRFFDING AND SHOW SOCIFTY 
OF INDIA —Kormed in 1923 Objccts 10 
form a national body of public opmion on 
horse-breeding matters to encourage and 
promote horse breeding in India_ to protect 
and promote the interests of hoise brcceders 
and to give them evety cncouragemnt to 
improve and standardise the various ty[s of 
horses bred in India, to prepare an Indian 
stud booh, and to promote uniformity in 11/ 
matters connected with horse shows in India 
Presvdent —Major Gencral W P Jams 
Secretary Major D Vanrenen, Renala Lstatc 
Dist Montgomery (Punjab) 

NATIONAI INDIAN AssocraTION—Tounded in 
1870 Its objects are —({a) To extend m 
England, knowledge of India, and imferest in 
the people of that country (0) To co operate 
with all efforts made for advancing Fducation 
and Social Reform in India (c) ‘10 promote 
friendly intercourse between English people 
and the people of India In all the proceedings 
of the Association the principle of non-inter 
ference in religion and avoidance of political 
controversy is strictly mamtamed It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur, Oalcutta, Rangpur, Poona & Lahore 
Hon Secretary, Miss Beck, 21, Cromwell Road, 
London. Publication, The Indian Magazine 
and Revvew, a monthly Journal which chronicles 
the doings of the Association in England and 
in India, and takes note of movements for 
educational and social progress It publishes 
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articles about the East to {fntereat Western 
readers, and articles about the West to 
interest readers in the East. 

LiFE MEMBFRS TcnoGuineas Annual Subscrip- 
tions Mimbers one Guimea, County Mcm- 
bers, Tin shillmgs, Associatcs Studcnts), 
Seven shillings and Six pence 


PHILATELIO SOCIETY OF INDIA.—Formed March 


1897 , Annual subscription Rs 15 Secretary - 
Jno Godinho, 15, Burrows Street, Bombay 


PHOTOGRAPHIO Socmuty or INDIA (Calcutta). 


Annual subscription Rs 24 (Town Mem- 
bers) and Rs 12 (Mofussil members) En- 
trance fce Rs 20 and Rs 10 The Socicty 
distributes & monthly journal to members, 
and undertakes developing printing snd 
enlarging work There are excellent work- 
rooms apparatus and reading rooms at the 
Societ}’s Headquarters at 40, Chowringhee 
Road, Calcutta Hon Secretarp 8 G Beare 
cock 40 Chowringhce Road, Calcutta 


POONA SEVA SADAN SOCIETY —This Institution 


was started in 1909 by Mrs Ramabai Ranade, 
Mr G K Devadhar and a few other ladles 
and gentlemen in Poona and registered in 
1917 It is now working independently, 
though for a part of the intervening period 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan Its mam object is to make 
women selt reliant and to tram them for mis- 
sionary work undertaking educational and medi- 
cal activitics for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former m backward areas 
and working ona non sectarian basis The 
instruction 18 free except for the Music 
Classes and for Special Classes in English, 
etc There are elght different dcpart- 
ments sub divided into 53 classes Arrange- 
ments are made for training Nurses and 
Midwives and Sub Assistant Surgeons at the 
Sassoon Hospital, Poona, and a hostel is 
maintained for the former and another 
for those attending the Sub assistant 
Surgeons Class Ihe number in these two 
hostcls wis 56 in August 1922 Besides thire 
14 & full-fl(dged Training College named after 
Bai Mothbar W idia with 138 students for bu ing 
truncd 1s Mistr sses for Vernacular schools 
ibis (cl ac 13 probably the only college in 
Indi Mamt uned by 1 non official non Chris 
tian missionary body teaching the full course 
Ihe r sults of the Certificate Lxammationa 
held Iwt year under the authority of 
the local Government Training (College for 
Women wre 18 follows III year 9, II 
year 1l,and 1 year 21, thus working up the 
percentigc of 60 Lhe total numbcr of certi- 
ficites granted so far 13 205 The Practising 
School tor little girls attached to the ‘Lram- 
ing College has now ten classes with 260 
students rewdmg up to the Marathi 
VI Standard, Ingl»h being taught in the 
top three standards Piimmuiry Classes for 
grown up women teaching up to the Marathi V 
Standard are attended by 175 women It is 
here that poor women are recruited for the work 
of teacher, nurse, midw fe, or doctor Special 
classes for teaching Cnglish, First Aid, Home 
Nursing were attended by 72 students, the 
Music Classes by 152 students, and the Work- 
room Classes for teaching Sewing, Embroidery, 
Hosiery and Weaving by 180students Thus 
the total number of pupils} 1,031 to day, 


PRESS-OWNERS’ 
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There are two branches of the Soci ty started 
at Satara and Baramati nomed after Lady 
Vithaldas Ihakerses, thc wifc of the greatest 
helper of the Socicty so far, the Lite Sir: Vithal 
dag D Thakerey ‘Thus the totul number of 
women and gitls including 150 duplications 
on thc 10/ly at those various Centics of the 
Sourty is nearly 1,095 ‘Thre arc four 
hostels, two of which are located at the head- 
quarters and the other two in the Raste’s Peth 
and the Somwar Peth for Nurses, etc, under 
training at the Sassoon Hospital The num- 
ber of resident students is above 190 in these 
four hostels In connection with the medi- 
cal branch a Committee has been formed 
in England, which will enable the Society te 
gend fully qualified Nurses there to undergo 
further training ‘There 1s an active Infint 
Wilfare centre and ante natal chmnics with 
the average daily attend nce of 50 excluding 
expectant mothers ‘lhe Society 1s cxtending 
its medical activities by undcrtaking, with 
the help of two charitable Trusts in Bombay, 
to work out the scheme of Motermty, Infant 
Welfare, Child welfare and Gener nursing 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
Community Miss C B Pooviaih, BA, 1s Sec- 
retary of the Scheme, under Mr G@ K Deva- 
dhar, the organiser of the schumc: Now Her 
Excellency the Hon’ble Lady Lloyd 1s the 
Honorary Patroness along with Lady 
Willingdon, Lady Sydenham and ITadv 
Chelmsford The imstitution 1s largcly 
dependent upon public contributions and 
Government assistance The annual expendi- 
ture peta comes up now to Rs 85,000, 
Presuient. Mrs, Ramabai Ranade, Honorary 
Organwser and General Seeretary Mr Gopal 
Krishna Devadhar, Ma ; Local Secretary and 
Treasurer: Mrs Yamunabal Bhat, Lady 
Superwntendent and Secretary for Development 
and Collections Mrs Jwnakibu bhat, Hon 
Seerectery, Nursing Committee Rio Bahacur 
Dr P V Smkkhne,ibmw &s8 Hon, Secrtary, 
Infant Welfare Conte. Di N L  Ranade 
BA,MBBS 


ASSOCIATION, Bombay— 
Started on 30th Apri! 1919 to promote the 
interests of the primtimg and htho presses 
and allied trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-operation among press owners and 
Cee and to take such steps as may 
e necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 


Office:—Servants of Indla Society, Sandhurst 
Road, Bombay 4. 
President .—Shet Pandurang Javijee. 
Secretarves —Mr C 8S Deok,BA and Manilal 
C Modi 
RANGOON LITFRARY Socirry —Presdent: The 
Hon Mr Maung Kin Hon Secretarxy:Mr M 
Hunter, CI: , 17, York Road 
RoyvaL SOcreTy oF Ants, INDIAN SEOTINX.— 
This Society was foundel in London in 
1754, Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account of 
the Indian Section. In 1857, a proposition 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council suggesting that “a 
special section be formed for India, another 
for Australia, one for English, America and 
so on.” It was suggested that the Indjan 
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Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in 
1868 be renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
into the Indian Section, were started. ‘“ The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
most important department of the penile 
It has had great results in India by spread-~ 
ing information as to the dircctions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and in England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progress ot India itself The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it has in return been of service to the Indian 
hed in supplying useful information to it. 
t has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large eatent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Colonies, a large proportion of the 
present number of members come from the 
dependencies of the Lmpire abroad.” See- 
retary of the Socety: @. K. Menzies, MA.: 
Secretary of the Indvan and Dominions and 
Colonus Sectroons: 8 Digby, O1B, 18, John 
Street, Adelphi, London, W. C. 2. 


SERVANTS OF INDIA SOolETY.—The Servants 


of India Society which was fotmded by 
the late Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
OIE, in 1905, has ite Head-quarters in 
Poona and its objects are “to train national 
missionaries for the service of India and to 
promote by all constitutional means the 
true interests of the Indian people.” Its 
government is vested in the First member 
or President and a Council On the death of 
Mr Gokhale in February, 1915, the Hon’ble 
(now the Right Hon'ble) Mr V S Smmivasa 
Sastri was elected President He has again 
becn re clected for a further term of three 
ycars Besides the headquarters, 16 has at 
present four branches, tz, (1) in Bombay, (2) 
in Madras, (3) in the United Provinces, (4) in 
the Central Provinces Moreover, 3t has se- 
veral additional centres of its activities under 
the Branches such as, Calicut, Mangalore. 
Lucknow, and Cuttack in Orissa, Each 
Branch consists of ordmary members, mem- 
bers Under training and permanent assistants 
who work under the direction of a Senior Mem - 
ber The branches engage bothin propagan- 
dist and active work of political, educational, 
social, agricultural and philanthropic charac. 
ter in which they secure the help of a large 
number of Voluntary workers, both men and 
women. A fair idea of the work of a branch 
can be had from a brief description of the ope 

rations of the BombayBranch whore members 
have so far und n activities in Various 
fields (1) Social poy hke the Holika Samme- 
lan of Bombay, (2) Social reform organization 
under the auspices of the National Social 
Conference, (3) rousing public opinion about 
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elementary education, (4) promotion of the 
cause of elevation and education of Indian 
women by building up lostitutions like thePoona 
Seva an, with 1,095 (ncluding duplications 
of about 150) women and girl pupils in nearly 
53 classes of 1ts 8 departments and four hostels 
in the city Mr G K Devadhar, MA, 13 its 
Hon Organiser and General Secretary (6) 
Social Service as carried out by the Social 
Service League of Bombay of which Mr N 
M Joshi, BA, 1s the Honorary General 
Secretarv,(6) spread of co operative movement 
among the agriculturists, compositors in the 
city of Poona and mill handsin Bombay Ihe 
co operative societies, as at Hadapsar and 
other villages around Poona, started forthe 
benefit of these poor people, number over 35 
with a total membership of over 1 800 capital 
of nearly three lakhs and a total turn over 
of five lakhs per year Nimetecn of these 
societies which are in Bombay for poor labour 
ing classes are so conducted as to free thei 
members entircly from their chronic indcb 
tedness Their wWembcrship consists of 
sweepers, scavengcrs, mull hands numbcring 
above 550 and debts amounting to nearl 

three lakhs of rupecs have been clear d o 

Moreover, educational work was organized 
by etarting a Co operative Quarterly and 
by starting a Co-operative Sccrctaries’ Framing 
Classin Bombay for 60 Secretanes from the 
vatious districts for three years These 
are now transferred to the Central Co opera 
tive Institutc, Bombay, of which Mr ( K 
Dev idhar 1s now the Vi —Prusil nt fh se 
threo experiments on such a sctlu wor th 

frst of then kind in India (7) rhit 
work connected with wid pr id cilaniti » 
by organizing the Pluuc Relief Committee 
of Poona, which succeeded in making 
wnoculation popular in the Deccan the Salum 
pra lire Relief Committee which aranged 
for the Relief to sufferers for five years and by 
undertaking a scheme of non official relief 
during the famines of 1907 08 and 1914 in the 
United Provinces, the famine in Gujarat and 
Kathiawar of 191112 and the famine of 
1918 in the district of Ahmednagar, and that 
of 1918 1919 im Gujcrat and the Dcuccan 

and m 1920 im Orissa near Puri (8) 
Influenza relif was well organized by 
members of these assouationy im Bombiy 
and Poona Simucu the outbicrak of th 

Milabu BR bulluon m Au,ust 131 th 

mumb re of the Sousty o1anicd the work 
of rcliuf which was vdministaed with the 
help of outside o1ginisitions lke the Loon. 
Suva Swan the YMCA, cle, aiid ne | 
lucting funds from wl over the countiy es] 
Gidlly Bombay Lhus fiom dl ov r the coun 
try substantial hilp to the cat nt of newly 
Rs 8,50,000 was collected Lor the firt 
six months about 19 campe with nearly 27,000 
men, women snd childrn of all castus and 
creeds wire mamtuned very efficiently id 
during the later six months thousinds of 
Hindu and Moplah fami ¥ w re support d 
in thor villages in the disturbed wd the 
destroyed parts of the district of Malaba1 
This work was closed in the b ginning of Octo 
ber 1922 Mr G K Dcvadhar 18 Vicc 
President of the Malabar Central Relief Com 
mittee directud the work on behulf of the 
Servants of India Socuty (9) organiang 
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oe opinion on the question of 
ndians in South Africa (10) its political 
work is conducted strictly on constitutional 
lines and thus it was able to start Distnct 
Congress Committees in several wards of 
the city of Bombay These conducted 
& political quarterly, (11) it has 
started in Bombay an organisation called 
the Indian Economic Society with a View 
to promoting the study of Indian economics 
on right lines and also conduct d a verna- 
cular cliss Mr C S$ Ji‘ole, BA, 18 one of the 
Hon Secretaries (12) A new assoviation called 
the Liberal Club has been started to carry on 
political propaganda Besides, the Society 
Was ehgaged In conducting a schemc of weltale 
work to supply cheap grain, cheap cloth and 
cheap credit at Jamshedpur which may be 
resumed again by the Branch getting it work- 
ed on behalf of one of its organisations 
One of its Members has started a Gujarati 
ladies organisation called the Bhagini Samaj 
for work among wom cn 1n Gujarat and Kathia- 
war Mr A V Ihahhar has started in tho 
District of kanch Mahals in Gujarat a 
missiOnfcr the Btils for the improvcment of 
the Bhil population and it 15 called the 
Bhi Seva Mandy Quite recently the United 
Provinces Branch organised a band of 
volunteers who rcndcured assistance In a 
Manner that called forth general approbation, 
to the pilrims at the IKumbha Mela 
in Hardwar and Allahabad the  ladics 
of the Poona Seva Sadan assisting in this 
work The Socictv cngages in journalistic 
work also having in its control 
the Hitavada an Luglish weekly in Nag 

pur the Dnyan Prakish a Marathi dail 

and Weckly in Poona and the Star of Ut/ ai, 
an In.jish weekly at Cutiach Lhe Socity 
has been coniucting, with Mr V ze as 
editor, an lLnglsh weekly called 7 he 
Servant of India ‘The U FP Branch had 
in addition undcrtaken the publication of 
pamphlets on public qucstions and has scnt 
out three such publications together with a 
large quantity ot leaflets This Branch has 
taken lead in 01 inising the J > S out More 
ment all over the province through the local 
Scv1 Samitis The Madris Branch engages 
itsulf principally with co operative organ) 
sation publishing in three languages Co oper) 
tive Bull tin Co opuative Industilil bocie 
tics and the Social Si1vice Liague activitics 
in tho city of Madras 


‘Lhe expenses incurred by the Central Home 
of the Society in Poona and its four 
branches eaceed Rs 66000 a ycar and this 
amount 18 made up by contributions from 
Indians, rich as well as poor Lhe present 
number of workers enlisted by the society 
is about 3), most of whom are University men 
of considerable standing Besides there 1s 
a lar.c number old votud wsociit s and other 
h Ip rs—n 19 wil w wor) n—conncetcd 
with the 1) titu tons tutcd by the membcis 
oj this socicty 


President —lh luicht Nonbl Vr V 8 
Stmivi. Sairi BA LT Royapetta 
Midia % nior Mcwh1 Midras Trauch Mr 
Gopi hii hniDcvdhar MA Vice Presidcnt 
of tho Soicty and the S.nlor Mem- 
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ber, Bombay Branch Mr Natcsh Appayt 
Dravid, MA, MLO Senior Member, Central 
Provinces Branch, Mr Hirdayanath Kuneru, 
BA,B 8c, MLC, Senior Member, Upper India 
Branch, Mr A V Patwardhan, BA , Senior 
Member, Business Branch, Poona, Messrs 

Joshi Kunzru and Thakkar together with the 
senior members of Branches constitute the 
Council of the Society with the Hon’ble: 
Mr Sastri as its President Mr Anant 
Vinayak Patwardan 1s the Secretary of the 
Council and also of the Society Six young 
men nearly all graduates, who were admitted 
last year on probation, were this year en 

rolled as members under traming In June 
1923, one more member was admitted as 
member under training and two young men 

oneanM A and another a BA,LT to 
probation 


SEVA SADAN —The Seva Sadan Soclety was 
started on the lith of july, 1908 by the late 
Mr B M Malabari It is the pioneer In- 
ladies’ society for training Indian sisters 
ministrant and serving (through them) the 
r, the sick and the distressed The soclety 

as & habitation in Gamdevi, Bombay 


The Society maintalas the folluowmg institu- 
tions for training its probationers and for 
doing its other work 1 A home for the Home 
lese. 2 An Industrial Home with various de 
partments 38 A Dispensary for Women and 
Children 4 Ashrams 65 kree educational 
classes and a Library and Reading room 
6 Home-Classes in the quarters of the 

Tr, and normal classes for traiming 

rathi women for the teachers pro 
fession All these are forthe benefit of poor 
women Secrefary,Miss B A Engineer, MBE, 
MA, LLB, Pr Mrs Ramabai Ranade, 
Hon Gen Secretary, the Hon Mr Lalubha: 
Samaldas,crE, Treasurers, Sister Sushilaba: 
and the Hon’ble Mr Lalubhai Samaldas, 
Trustees, the Hon SirG@ K Parekh and the 
Hon Mr Lalubhai Samaldas, o1£ 


Consumprives Homes Soormty—tThis_ §o- 


ciety was started by thé late Mr B M Mala: 
bari and Mr Dayaram Gidulmal on the Sst 
of June 1909 It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860 Mr Malabar: sec 
ured a large grant of land in a Himalay 

an pine forest in Dharampur (Simla Hills) 
from H H the Maharaja of Patiala, for s 
Sanitorium for Consumptives His High 
ness also gave a donation of Rs one 1 
In 1911 by special permission the Sanatonum 
Was named The King kdward VII Sanator 

um The Santorum has its special water 
works known as the ag | Hardinge Water 
Works presented by the late Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavial Bart ,of Ahmedabad The Sam 

tarlum has a Guest Housc Tho Noshirwan 
Adu! Guest House for visitors to Darampore 

It has accommodation for 75 patients in 

cluding the ap cial Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Panjab Government and rex trvcd 
for European paticnts Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis The Sana 

tarium has its own dairy and i, called the Ba 
Pirojbai R H Patrick Dairy Ihe Recrea- 
tion Hall is called “‘ The Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall’ after the name of the Maha- 
taja of Patiala. Mr Malabari collected an 
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Endowment Tund of about Rs 67 000 lodged 
with the Treasurer Charitable Endowmente, 
under Act VI of 1890 Nearly Rs 1,80 000 
have been spent on laying out the sites, buil- 
dings, etc , and the current annual expendi- 
ture is about Bs 86000 The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanitanum The Office of this ay is 
situated at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdev1 Bombay Mr S P Wadia is the 
Hon Secretary ond Sr Gh Parekh is the 
Hon Treasurer 


SOOIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF NATIONAL 


EDUCATION —This Society stands for an 
Indian education for Indian boys and girls, 
its general policy being embodied in “ . 
ciples of Education by Dr Annie Besant 
tirade and Registrar —D K Telang, Adyar, 


a 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROTROTION OF CHILDREN IN 


WESTERN INDIA —Office and Refuge. Girgaon 
Back Road, Bombay 
Founded —To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals , to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and, if necessary, 
to suggest new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws, to provide and maintain an 
of cae for these objects, and to do all 
other lawful things incidental or conducive 
tothe attainment of the foregoing objects. 
Subscription for annual membership, Rs 10, 
for Life Membership, Rs 100 
Honorary Secretarves Mr Mahomedbhoy Cur- 
rimbhoy Mr N V Mandlik, BA, LLB, Mr. 
R P Masani WA 
ASSOCIATION —This Asso 
ciation was started in Adyar, Madras, 1n 
1917, with aims of service to womer similar 
to those of the Seva Sadan in Bombay Ia 
four jears 1t has been able to start branches 
in 48 different towns and it bas now 2,700 
members It establishes classes, meeting 
places, and regular lecture programmes for 
women in each of these branches Each 
branch is autonomous and works according to 
the need of the locality Classes are held to 
teach the vernaculars, English, needle work— 
plain and fancy—first-aid, rattan work and mue 
sic Weekly lectures are given on subjects of 
pene interest relating to Women, such ag 
ealth, education, religion, civic responsibi- 
ities, woman suffrage, etc Though started 
entirely as an educational institution, the 
movement for the Reform Bull proved that a 
most necessary part of work for the advance- 
ment of women was propaganda in support 
of woman suffrage Accordingly the gaining 
of the vote for women was added to the 
obyecta of the Association and the Associa- 
tion specialises on woman suffrage and the 
removal of sex disqualification from all fran- 
chises and candidatureship for local boards, 
municipal and legislative councils Valuable 
work along these lines has been done by the 
Association as this.s the only woman suffrage 
organisation in India. The Association pub- 


l 

English with Tamil and Telugu articles (Ra. 4 
to non-members, Rs 
all India Association 


Bombay, lis greatest number of branches in 
South {alia but yearly additional branches are 
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b started in other provinces, and there are 
fowahi pare as far Rap a pier 
an € prospects of rapid growt 
of the Association are very bright as it has 
been found that women everywhere welcome 
the eelf-development which the establishment 
of these branches brings. 
Objects — 
To present to women their responsibility as 
daughters of India 
To help them to realise that the future of 
India hes largely in their hands for as wives 
and mothers they have the tack of traming 
and guiding and forming the character of the 
future rulers of India 
To secure for women the vote for Municipal 
and Legislative Councils as it 1s or may be 
nted to men 
o secure for women the right to be elected a: 
members on all Municipal and Legislativ. 
Councils 
To band women into groups for the purposc 
of self development, education, and th 
definite service of others 
Headyuarters, Adyar, Madras Presvient— 
Dr Annie Besant Vare President —Mrs 
Jinarajadasa Jaint Hon General Secretary— 
Mrs M L Cousins,B Mus Hon Toeasurer— 
Mrs Mahadeva Shastri 
YOunGc WoMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION oF 
INDIA, BURMA AND (CI YLON —Jhis Asso 
ciation found: d in the ycar 1875 wis orza 
nised nationally in 1896 The wm of the As 
sociation 15 to promote the physic’ mtel 
kctual socal and spiritual wolfarc of youn, 
women and girls in Indi. = Luropcan Anzio 
Indian and Indian Thos 15 done by the 
estvblishmcnt of local brinches in diftercat 
ccntres At proscnt they number 1lo4 includ 
ing city, student, and vcrnacular brinchcs 
The Associations in big cities have a large 
membership imcludinz all classes of the 
community Lhe neds of girls ar met 
by physical drill recre wtion, clubs 1nd cl ug s, 
lectures, commierciul classes, Bible Study 
and devotional mcetings and mectings 
for social imtercourse Boarding Homes 
some of them holding 18 many as 70 
girls, are established where there is 4 
demand for them and the Assountion at 
escent owns 29 including 8 holiday homes 
fn the hilis These hostels accommodate 
working girls teachers nurses students and 
apprentices Residents ar chargid according 
to their salaries, though all equillv reccive 
the benefits of a comfortable home good food 
and wholesome surroundings The holiday 
homes provide chcap holidays in hewdthy sur 
roundings and also accommodate: irl, who 
work im the hillsduring thc hot s 4s0n 
Travellcrs aid work 1s done in the largo 
ports, especially Colombo, and 4 large 
number of transient gucsts and visitors «re 
accommodated in the Homcs in these centres 
The Association also runs employment 
bureaux through the agency of which many 
aoe find positions Tht Qgmmercial schools 
ain guls for office and busmesslif. These 
larger Associttions tre manned by 2 staff of 
trained secretarics, some of whom come from 
Great Buttain, America, Austraha, New 
Yealand and Canada _ Thé others arc found 
and trained in India ° In many of tho smaller 
branches where the work is of « simpler nature, 
15 
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it is carred on by volantary workers who~- 
render faithful service year by year The ma- 
jority of the Indian branches are also carried 
on in this way The Student Department is 
affiliated to the World’s Student tian Ic- 
deration and has 43 branches in the various 
Schools and Colleges The Vernacular Depart- 
Ment cviricy On Work In co operation with the 
various missionary socictics in 6 dificrent 
languiges In November 1920, a Lraming 
School for secretaics recruited m India, 
Burm? and Ceylon was opencd in Calcutta 
with a strong st uff (rcsidcnt and non resident) 
of Iccturcrs on the Bible, Chnstian Doctrine, 
Fconomics Rchgious Psychology and 
Pc dagogy, History and current movements in 
Indiz Assuciition Adninistration, Hy gicne 
and Recrcition 

fhe Association, which 13 affiliated to the 
World s Committce of th. Young Womens 
Christiwn As oclution, 1s international «nd 
inter denominational Tull membirship is 
confined to members of the Christian Church, 
but Associate membership is open to any girl 
or woman of good character no matter what 
her rehzion may be Lhe Nation Head- 
quarts arc situated in Cvleutta and business 
1, conducted by the National Commnnttee 
which has a represntative membership in all 
parts of Indi: also in Burma and Ceylon 

The Pitioncss of the Association is H EB 
Tidy Reading 
Copies of the annual reports and other printed 
matter can be obtained from the National 
Office which 18 at 5, Russell Street, Calcutta. 
lhe Official Organ ot the Association is the 
“Woman’s Outlook in India,” an illus- 
trated monthly magazine, which supplies 
women living in India with a good review 
at the price of Roe 2 0 0 post free yer annuin. 
MENS CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION — 
This Association, whick was founded by the 
late Sir George Wiliams on June 6, 1844, 
seeks to unite those young men who, regard- 
ing Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour 
according to the Holy Scriptures, desire to 
be His disciples, in their doctrine and in their 
life, and to associate their efforts for the 
extension of His kingdom among young men. 
The above 1s known as the “ Paris Basis ”’ 
and 1t 18 world-wide It was adopted at the 
first World’s Convention in Pars in 1855 
and re-affirmed at the Jubilee World’s Con- 
vention in Paris in 1905 The Triennial 
National Convention of ¥ M C A’s of India, 
Burma and Ceylun adopted thisin November 
1920 The aim of the Assocation 1s through 
ita religious, social, educational, and 
physical work to answer the fourfold— 
spiritual, social, mental and physical— 
needs of young men, andits policy 1s 
one of intense loyalty to the Church 
Jhere are as arule two classes of members 
Any young man who subecribes eee to 
the © Paris Basis’’ may be an active or voting 
member and any young man of good character 
may be an associate 
The Young Mcn’s Christian Association 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly The local Associations are 
autonomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors These Associations in convention 
elect a National Council of European and 
Indian laymen, who are rtesponsibie for the 
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supervision and cxpansion of all forms of the 
Assomation work Both the National Coun- 
cil and the local Associations cmploy specially 
trained full timo Secretaries. Seventy- 
one out of 131 

and are supported from funds raised in 
India and Ceylon. The remaining 
Secretaries are supported by the Associations 
of North America, Australasia, and Great 
Britain, but their work is directed by com- 
muittees in Indja, to whom their services are 
loaned. The first paid Secretary came 
to India over thirty years ago, in 
response tO an appeal from Madras 
Soon afterwards the National Council was 
organised, and has become increasingly an 
indigenous institution. 


There are now approximately 250 Associations 
with 12,000 members. Of these about one- 
elghth are Europeans and seven-eighths are 
Indians, of whom over two-thirds are non- 
Christians. The following Associations own 
one or more buildings which serve as the local 
headquarters —Allahabad,8; Bangalore, 3; 
radian ay ; Bombay, 4; Calcutta, 6 ; Calicut, 
2: Coumbatore, 1, Colombo 1; Galle, 1; Hyde 
rabad, 2; Jubbulrore, 2; Kandy, 1; Karachi, 
2; Kunnamkulam, 1; Kottayam, 1; 
Lahore, 2; Madras, 4; Maymyo, 1; Nagpur, 
2; Naini Tal, 1, Palamcottah, 1, Poona, 2, 
Rangoon, 4; Secunderabad, 1; Simla, 1, 
Ootacamund, 1; Wellington, 1; Delhi, 1; 
Dinapore, 1 , Ferozepore, 1, Jafina, 1; Jhany, 
1; Madura, 1; Murree,3; Midnapore, 1; 
Poona, 2; Risalpur, 1. 
In addition to buildings Owned by the As 
sociation, bungalows have been rented to 
serve as headquarters in the following 
stations-—Colombo, 4; Hyderabad 1; Jamal- 
pa 2, Judbulpore, 1; Lahore, 2, Lucknow, 1; 
adras, 1; Multan, 1; Poona, 1, Rangoon, 1 
Kirkee,1; Matale, 1; Maymyo, 1; 
shera, 1, 
The Association also has rent-free quarters in 
stations as follows :— 


Bombay, 1;  Darasamand, 1; Delhi, 2; 
Ferozepore, 2; Jhansi, 1; Jullunder, 1: 
Karachi, 1, Kohat, 4; Lahore, 1, Lucknow, 1 , 
Madras, 1; Nowshera, 1; Secunderabad, 2; 
Trichinopoly, 2; Trivandrum, 1. 

The departments of the National Council 
are Student, Rural, Literary, Archi- 
tectural, Publicatign, Physical, British 
Army, Indian Army, Revenue, Publcity, 
Lecture, Busmess, Religious Work. The Stu- 
dent Christian Assoctation is an independent 
movement affiliated to the National Council 


Secretaries are Indians 


Now: 
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and has branches in more than two score 
Colleges, The Rural Department is organising 
village Y. M. C. A.’s and co-operative credit 
societies and promoting cottage industries in 
over 60 centres, The Literary Department of 
which Dr J. N. Farquhar is Senior Secretary, 
endeavours to plomote a proper and sym 
thetic understanding of the non-Christian 
religions and show their relationsbipto Chris- 
tianity. Atthe beginning of the war there 
were bat three Army Associations and five 
Army Secretaries in the whole of India. 
In 1922 Association privili gen were provided 
for British and Indian Troops in 37 canton- 
ments under the dirertion of seventy Secre- 
taries and Assistants. In addition to organis- 
ing school boys’ Y. M. C, A.’s the High School 
Department arranges for holiday camps for 
boys and High School teachers. The National 
Council employs its own architects who plan 
and construct its buildmgs, hostels, and 
playgrounds The Physical Department spe- 
clalises on physical education and is pro 
moting the playground movement, 
The “‘ Association Press” is the Publication 
Department A monthly magazine, the 
Youna MEN oF INDIA, is issued, and many 
books and pamphiets, both on Association 
subjects and on those of more general interest, 
Some of the latter, ¢7., the Heritage of India 
Series, have been issued in conjunction with 
the Oxferd Press. 
The Headquarters of the National Council is 
5, Russell Street Calcutta The officere are :— 
Patron :——His Excellency Lord Reading, 
Viceroy and Governor General of India 
Charman ‘—K. Mathan, Esq , (Mysore Civil 
Service). 
Charman of Ezecutive:—The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice W. E Greaves, Bar.-at-Law. 
Treasurer —W. L Carey, Esq. MLO, 
108,1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 
ete Secretaries —K.T. Paul and Dr 8. K. 
atta, 
The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings :— Wodehouse Road, 
Lamington Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road The President is the Hon’bje 
Sir Norman Macleod, and the Gencral 
Secretary 1s Mr. Donald Munro, In connec- 
tion with each building there 1s a wel] manage 
ed hostel, one for Anglo-Indian apprentices, 
one for Indjan students, one primanly for 
European business men, and one for Indians. 
The Elton Hockey Tournament and the 
Condo; Tennie Tournament are held annually 
under the auspices of the Bombay As- 
sociation. 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Asaociation of British University Women 
pol India was established in 1913. Its objects 


(1) To facilitate intercommunication and 
Co-operation between women belonging to 
ea Lar a of the United Kingdom, resident 

nda, 


(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom 
by Sommenication with the Federation of 
om otherwise as ma 
seem expedient. , 


(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women on matters especially affecting them. 


Membership is open only to thore women 
who hold degrees in any wniversity in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certificates; but Associate Member- 
ehip is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members, 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 
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The Association of British University Women ) 


has four branches. The addresses of 
rary Secretaries are as follows :— 


Hon. General Secretary :~-Miss M. W. Jesson, 
Lady Hardinge College, Delhi. 


Hono- 


Hony. Local Secretaries. 
Bombay . Mrs. E.F. Htngeley, Pratt's 
Buildings, Hughes Road. 
Calcutta .. Miss Alton c/o Messts. Leslie 


and Hinds, Solicitors, 6, 
Hastings 8t., Calcutta. 
Delhi and Punjab. Miss Harrison, Queen Mary’s 
College, Lahore. 
United Provinces. Mrs. Daniels, Tehri Kothi, 
ucknow. 


The Delhi Branch came into existence in 
1918, The United Provinces Branch is somewhat 
scattered. The Calcutta and Bombay Branches 
are influential, and have repeatedly intervened 
with good effect to educate public opinion with 
regard to subjects affecting women, They 
have, for instance, made investigations on 
behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc. They hive been the means of 
introducing women on to University Senates and 
Municipalities. The Calcutta Branch carried 
through an important exhibition of Food Pro- 
ducts with the double object of discovering :— 


(1) What were the exact resources of the 
country. 


(2) How firms and individuals could be 
induced to develop these resources, to find 
substitutes for Imported goods and to imprcve 
existing methods of preparation of indigenous 
food préducts. The Bombay Branch has done 
good work in connection with the formation 
of the Social Purity Committee and has through 
a specialsub-committee, organised public meet- 
ing for women on subjects affecting their inter- 
ests about which Icgislation was being or had 
been recently enacted. 


Valuable part of the work of _ the 
Association has been the establishment of 
Women’s Employment Bureaux in Calcutta 
and Bombay. The work of mobilising women 
has been difficult im every country, not for 
want of goodwill on women’s part but for 
want of machinery and organisation. The 
Association of University Women realised that, as 
the only body ot educated Englishwomen in 
this country, !t was called uponto provide the 
necessary organisation, Bureaux were formed 
and were the means of (1) helping many 
employers to get into touch with the available 
regerve of women labour; (2) showing trained 
women where their services were most noeded 
and (8) training inexperienced workers who had 
nothing but their goodwill to offer. The 
Bureaux have been remarkably successful. The 
Bombay Bureaux was eveptually merged into 
the em ployment Burea established by 
the Women's Council. 


As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various af the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interes 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrament 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
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educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perform. 


Federation of Indian University Women. 


The Federation of Indlan University Women 
was founded in Calcutta in July 1920, 
The effort was an outcome of the discovery 
that to find a common factor and co-operate 
upon that basis, was our best chance of achieve- 
ment in a world which needed the work 
of women. The women of Great Britain 
made this discovery during the war when the 
British Universities Mission to America 
helped solve a large political problem, and 
the International Federation of University 
Women has embodied the memory of that 
discovery in a Federation which aimed at in- 
cluding all the Universities of the world. It 
is in fact a League of Nations, in which the 


, University is the unit. Most of the coune 
| tries 


of Europe, America, Canada, China 
and Japan belong to this International Body. 
The Federation of Indian University Women 
is the Indian unit, 


In the International Federation there are 
opportunities for better understanding and 
world-friendship, for admittance to the privi- 
leges of the International Federation, plans for 
the foundation of scholarships, for the care of 
students going to foreign countries, for the 
exchange of Lectureships, and other privileges 
and in short the benefit of all attempts made 
to better the position of women. 


The aims and object of the Indian Federae 
tion are (1) To act as an organisation which 
shall afford opportunity for the expression of 
united opinion and for concerted action by Uni- 
versity Women. (2) To facilitate intercourse 
and ¢o-operation between University Women 
and maintain their interest in, and connection 
with, academic life. (3) To encourage post- 
graduate study, and to stimulate the interest 
of women in public life. The annual subs- 
cription is Rs, 2, 


Membership is open to graduates of Indian 
Universities only: but a limited number (five 
in Calcutta) of women of other Universities may 
be admitted as Associate Members. D 
the one year of its existence, the Indian Feder- 
ation has collected over 200 members, and 
has Branches in Bombay, Oalcutta and Orissa, 
Other Branches are in process of formation. 


The aim of the Federation is to have Branches 
eventually in all Indian University Towns--Mem- 
bers in Districts belonging to the nearest branch. 


OFFICE-BEARERS FOR 1921-22, 
Bombay—President ..Miss Mistri, &, M. & 8, 


Secrctary ..Mrs. G. B. Doctor, 


Coover Mansions, 
Harvey Road, 
Grant Road P.O, 
Calcutta—President ..Mrs. P. Chaudhuri, 
Secreary ..Miss Chatterjee, 2, Wood 
Street, Calcutta, 


Orissa-—Secretary arn cores , Ravenshaw 


» Cuttack, 
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Subscription. 
Esta- eels Site eee 
Name of Club, Kia Club-house, An- | Mon- Beoretary. 
Ent. | nual thly. 
Rs. | Rs.| Ba. 
ABBOTTABAD ee| « | Abbottabad, N.W.F.; 16] .. 10 | Lt, A, @. Mayhew. 
Provinces, 
ADYABR es .-| 1890 | Madras ice a 75 | 12 6158 E. Sewell, 
AGRA ss ..| 1863 AgraCantonment .. 75 | oe 12 | Capt. A. Catling. 
AHMEDNAGAR .»| 1889 : tet 50 | .. 11 | Capt. J. Mahoney. 
ATJAL .. 06 we | 1898 | Lushai Hills, E, B, &| 82|.. | 20! C. H, Boll, 
88am. 
Ayurre «= is. ~S«- | 1888 Kaiser Bagh .. ..{ 100 180 | 15! Lt. P, W. Grant, 
| 
AKOIA ze ..| 1870 Berar .. ‘3 ~. | 100 | 12 15 G. FP. Squire. 
ALLAHABAD .. .-| 1868 Allahabad .. .- | 100 {| 10 12 Major H.F, Playne. 
AMRAOTI ee el. aes eee 100 | 6 7 , W. A. Forbes, 
AMRITSAR ae .-| 1804 | Amritear ss es 20 } .. 7 | A.C, Leale. 
BANGALOKE, UNITED! 1868 la Residency Road ..| «. | «- 9 Subse 
SERVICE, 
BARELY .. ..| 1888 pene Gardens .. 50 | .. 9 ares a 5. M. 
arcourt, 
BARISAL ss ..| 1864 Backergunj, Barisal .. an a 13 | M.B Horn. 
BARRACKPUR .. .-| 1850 Grand Trunk Road, 8.| 48! .. 10 8S. A. Fairweather, 


Riverside, 
BASSEIN oe ..{ 1882 | gies ues Bassein, 50; .. 11 | J. 3. Forrest. , 
BELGAUM... .-| 1884 | Close to Race Course..| 50) .. 13 | Lt -Col. L. VY. Bond. 
BENARES ee o Eee 20 | .. 16D. Pilditch. 


BENGAL ee = 1827 33, Chowringhee Road,) 500 | 25 16 , Col. W. Weallens. 
| Calcutta. 
BENGAL UNITED SER-| 1845 29, Chowringhee Road.| 150 | 20 14 _T. S, Sterling. 


VICE. 
BOMBAY és 


..| 1862 , Esplanade Road »- | 300 | 12 8 
BomBaYy GYMKHANA..| .. 


eoseee 75 | 12 7 


Bellasis Road, Bombay | 3850 | 12 10 
241, Lower Circular) 200 {120 10 
Road. 

Cawnpore .. »» | 100] .. 10 


Dalhousie, Punjab .. 15 | oe 7 

Pioneer Hul, Chitta- 75 | 12 10 
gong. 

CiuB OF CENTRAT| 1885 _ Mhow.. a ea 50 | oe 10} 

INDIA. 


CLUB OF WB9TERN| 1865 | Elphinstone  Road,} 200 | 12| 10 
INDIA, oona. 


W. F. Murdoch, 

M Innes Ker and W. 
Biake, 

J. E. Jackson, U.I.E, 

Major R J. Vyner. 


H. BR Macpherson. 


W.L Stevenson. 
W.P.Shepher d- 


Barron, 
Capt. A.W. Buchanan, 
H, A, Bleach. 





BYCULLA a o-| 1833 
CALCUTTA .. »-| 1907 


CAWNPORE .. .»| 1844 





CHAMBA ee o-| 1891 
CHITTAGONG .. --| 1878 





COCHIN ee -.| 1876 pene 100 | 18 10 | W. Grant 
COCONADA .. ..| 1856 | Coconada “a 70 |... {| ¢10 | 8. A. Cheesman. 
COIMBATORE, .. ..| 1868 ; Coimbatore .. ee 50 | 9 10 | 8. O’M, Deane. 
COONOOR ... ».{ 1804 | Coonoor, Nilgirig ..{ 100 | 12 8 ar a KE. Webb, 
Dacoa ,. oe] 1864 | Dacea.. .. «| 50/.. | 14]9. A. Stein, 
DARIEELING .._—..| 1868 | Auckland Road =... | 100] 12 74 | A. A. Price. 

F.C, A. Thompson, 


een erenenrni nS, RL 


DELEI .. ea { 1808 | Ludlow Castle, Delhi.. | 120] 15] 15 


Ee ee ee ee ee 
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oe Subscription. 
Name of Club. sera Club-house. Secretary. 
blished Ent An-| Mon- Ze 
nual thly 
Rs. Rs | Rs 
HIMALAYA... «- | 1841 | Mussoorfe 100 |} 56 12 | W Bell 
JHANSI oe e. | 1887 | Next to Public Gar 15 12 | J aes hinnon Gould- 
dcns Jhansi 
MADRAS es «- | 1831 | Mount Road, Madras 250 | 20 8 Capt W BF Dnvidi- 
gon (on leave) , 
Al Davis (Actg }. 
MADRAS COSMOPOLI-| 1873 | Mount Road . 150 | 24 15 |Sr M C T Muthiah 
TAY. Chetty 
MALABAR ae «- | 1864 | Beach Road, Calicut 100 ; 12 10;|P J I Cole. 
MAYMYO se - | 1901 ie 100 | 12 10 | Lt -Co} R Money 
MOOLTAN Pe -» | 1892 Mooltan ie ‘ 50 14); M ae \ Reynolds, 
NAINITAL ee -» | 1864 ere 100 | 12 10 | Lt Col J de Cray, 
ObD!, I1R&GS8 
(Grey ) 
OOTACAMUND . | 1840 oss nan Nilgirs} 150 | 12 10 ; 8 L Langmore 
uly 
ORIENT - ais | Chowpaty, Bombay 150 | 72 6 | Vasant: o Anandrao 
Ditbolkir, O BL 
| ardl L Sharp 
Peau. a ~ 1871 | Prome Road, Rangoon| 150 | 12 12 | Francis H Tod 
PRSHAWAR .. . | 1883 | Peshawar 50 10 | MaorE §& Hills. 
PUNJAB j 1879 | Upper Mall I shore 150 | 15 12 | A R Ross Redding 
QUEITA . 1879 Quetta 1.0 18 | Major B Jar cster 
RANGUON GYMKRAYA | 1874 | Haloin Rd Rangoon 75 | 6 7; W B Clowr 
RANGOON Boal CLUB Poy UT ikcs, Rangocn) 48 3 |G M W de Faucu 
RAIPUTANA 1880 | Mount Abu. . 50 81! 4 1D Ashdown 
ee BOMBAY YaAcHr| 1880 | Apollo Bundcr 3v0 | 18 10 | Capt 1 J H ndcrson. 
IUB 
Royal CALOUTTA TurnF! 1861 | 49, Lheatre Road 500 | 25 Capt A Howard 
LUR 
ROvAL WISTITRN Nasik . ‘ 75 | 15 12; W J Jenkins. 
INDIA GOIF CLUB 
SATURDAY .. ; F 7, oe Street, Cal 75 | 12 10 | R FE Bradley 
cutta 
SEOUNDERA! AD .. | 1883 | Secunderabad(Deccan)| 100 8 | Lt Col W C.Clarh, 
NSO 
SHILLONG = ae . | 1878 Noeatrou Road | 100! 12 20 | C H Holder, OBL 
long 
STALKOT ‘ : Sialkot, Punjab 32 19 | Major . H Jeeson, 
RAMC 
SIND .. a » | 1871 | Karachi ae . | 300 } 12 10 | H G@ Hough on 
TRICHINOPOI Y .. | 1869 | Cantonment .. 90 | 12 12 | U H M Bowden. 
UNITED SERVICE ClUB | 1866 | Simla . ee 200 | 12 Major L B Grant. 
VeeED SERVICE CIUB, | 1861@| Chutter Manzil Palace | 100 | 12 12) T Meudell 
DOKNOW. 
UIPER BURYWA . | 1889 Paste Dufferin, Man 60 | 12 10 | MajorC H 8 Deane, 
ay IA 
WFSTERXN INDIA TURF | .. Borabay and Poona 50 | 15 | .. | Major J T’ Hughes. 
WiLLinapon SPorts | 1917 | Clerk Road, Bombay..| 300 {120 731 C H, Bull. 
WHEELER .. «. | 1863 | The Mal), Meerut ..| 50/|.. 10 | Capt Colm West, 
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The Church. 


In the ordinary acceptance of the term 
there 1s no established Church m India An 
Ecclesiastica] Cstablishment is mamtained for 
providing religious munictrations, primarily, 
to British troops, secondarily to the Luropean 
civil officials of Government and their families 
Beven out ofthe eleven Anglican Bishops in 
India are officers of the kstablishment, though 
their episcopal jurisdiction far transcends the 
hmits of the Icclesiastical kstablishment 
‘lhe stipends of the three Presidency Bishops 
are paid entirely by Government, and the 
bold an official status which is clearly define 
The Bishops of Lahore, Lucknow, Nagpur and 
Rangoon draw from Government the st»pends 
of Senior Chaplains only but ther episcopal 
rank and territorial titles are officiall, 
recognised The Bishops of Chota Nagpur 
Tinnevelly-Madura, Travancore-Cochin Dorna 
kal and Assim are not on the establish- 
ment ‘Ihe new Bishopric of Assam was created 
in1915 In its relations with Gov ronment it 
js subordinate to the see of Calcutta But the 
maintenance of the Bishopric is met entirely 
from voluntary funds 


The ecclesiastical establishment includes 
four denomimations—Anglican, Scottish, Roman 
and Wesleyan Of these, the first two 
enjoy a distinctive position, in that the Chap 
lains of those denominations (and in the case 
of the first named the Bishops) are indivi 
dually appoimted by the Secretary of State 
and rank as gaztted officers of Government 
Throughout the Indian Empire thtre are 134 
Anglican and 18 Chnrch of Scotlind chaplains 
whose appointments have been confirmed ‘The 
Roman Catholics and Wesleyans_ receive 
block grants from Government for the 
provision of clergy to minister to troops and 
others belonging to their respective denomin 
ations The Wesleyan Methodist Church has 
8 staff of military chaplains in India who receive 
a fixed salary from Government and 25 chaplains 
working on a capitation basis of payment by 
Government Ohurches of all four denomin 
ations may be built, furnished and ‘repared, 
wholly or partly at Government expense 


In the Anglican Communion a movement 
towards “‘ disestablishment ° bas recently taken 
definite shape ‘The Indian Church Measure 
adopted by the Provincial Council of the Church 
of Lugland in India and Ceylon in Tebruary' 
1922 aims at the severance of all legal ties bet 
ween the Indian Church and the Church of 


England ‘Lhe Measure has been sent down 


to the Diocesan Councils for discussion and 
will come before the Provincial Council for final 
adoption af its next meeting—January 1924 
The fate of this Measure is at present uncertain 
The Government of India may not accept 11s 
proposals in their entirety But assuming 
that the Government of India accepts the prin- 
ciple of the Measure it will have to s the 
National Assembly of the Church of England 
and be presented by that body to Parliament 
The object of the Measure is thus stated by the 
Bishop of Nagpur — 

“It is simply to sever every legal connection 
which at present exists between the Church of 
England in India on the one hand and the 


Government of India, together with the Secretary 
of State for India as well as the Church of 
England in England If , it will make 
our Church in India as independent of the Home 
Church and of the Governing body of 
this country as are our sister Churches in the 
Colonies We shall then have power to select 
our own Bishops to create new Dioceses to 
frame hew rules and regulations for the Church 
suitable for India as well as to give it freedom 
to adopt its own expressions of faith worship, 
rites and ceremonies Our Synods and Councils 
will then be not merely Synods and Councils in 
name but actually ruling bodies whose resolu- 
tions would form laws of the Church which every 
ae al member of the Church would feel bound to 
obey ’ 


In effect 1t will conter upon the Indian Church 
not only the privilege of appomting its own 
Bishops but the responsibility of paying their 
stipends This aspect of the matter causes 
disquietude 1n certain quarters On the other 
hand the probability that Government will 
soon greatly reduce the personnel of the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment is regarded ag 
a strong argument in favour of the Church 
claiming full freedom of self government now 


So far as the European and Anglo Indian 
communities are concerned the activities of 
the Church are not confined to public worship 
and pastoral functions Ihe education of the 
children of these communities ig very largely 
in the hands of the Christian denominations. 
(here are a few institutions such as the La 
Martiniere Schools, on a non-denominational 
basis, but they are exceptional In all the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Luropeans and AngloIndians under the 
control of varous Christian bodies The 
Roman Catholic Church {is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity and financial 
generosity in this respect Her schools are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian kmpire, and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill stations The Presbyterians 
are alse wel] represented in this field, particu- 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
children at Kalimpong, near Darjeeling Schools 
of all denommations receive liberal grants-in- 
ald from Government, and are regularly in- 
epected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces anks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and ite 
frank recognition by Government, there fa no 
“religious difficultv’’ in the achools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities, 


Christian Missions. 
The tradition that St Thomas, the oe 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth gen- 
tury, when a community of is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 


so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has had a continuous life Except in ite in- 
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fancy this Church (or rather these Churches College, Calcutta ; the Wilson College, Bombay 
for the Syrian Christians are now divided into and the Foreman College, Lahore. All these 
four communions) has displayed little of the are maintained by Presbyterian societies, 
missionary spirit until juite recent times. either British or American. The Roman 
Western Christianity was irst introduced into Catholics have a large number of educational 
India by the Portuguese, who established Institutions, ranging from small village schools 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of! to great colleges preparing students for Uni- 
influence, Goa being the metropclitical see of versity degrees. But the proportion of Chris- 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by | tian students in their institutions is very much 
race, took full advantage of the Portugues targer than in those of the Protcstant bodies. 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris. The proportion of literates amongst native 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human' Koman Catholics is probably lower than 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but| amongst the Protestant converts; but com- 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with| pared with Hindus and Mahomedans it is 
the shinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It| conspicuously higher, The Roman Catholics 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the! nave some 3,000 elementary schools in which 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the| 98.000 boys and 41,000 girls are receiving 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following , instruction. In middle and high schools they 
In India to-day. The Roman Catholics in| have 143,000 boye and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
India number 1,904,006, of whom 379,25] | versity colleges about 5,000 stucents of both 
were added during the decade 1901-1911.) sexes. These figures, however include a large 
The total of “Syrian’’ Christians (exclusive | proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, | are an almost negligible quantity in Protestant 
are of the Roman obedience) is 315,612, a8 mission schools and colleges, 

against 248,741 in 1901. Protesta..t Chris- 

tians (the term throughout this article includes | More recent, but producing even more wide- 
Anglicans) number 1,636,731, an increase of | epread results, is the Philanthropic work of 
486,986 since 1901. Thus, the total number | Christian missions. Before the great famine 
of Christians of all denominations in India is, of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
now ciose on four millions. In fact it pro-| almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present| cational activity, The famine threw crowds 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the‘ of destitute people and orphan children upon 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate ofincreasc ; their hands. Orpbanages and _ industrial 


during the previous decade was nearly 100,(C0; schools became an urgent necessity. But 
per annum. the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 


The Protestant Churches made no serious, ie oo seuss aes ce set ivie A ae 
DUF | stimulus was also given te medical missions. 
pigrts to ae fer apse eg ere at aad Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
Raeeret doce in dhe tadich gas y hte ; all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
something over 100 eran ‘the statistical atte ba TOLL “the as ts ' pikes ot aesioa 
ian Ree eeiaenl are given . pie an jg ! niiasionatics qorkint nader: MPa taat sec 
owever, gene recognised tha Tis-!| tieg j , 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in! erie at th ace Buin ale oraalved 
oe bse ee Sara ae ae nes of agate aoe ae an peer 
rea Sency | institutions in which 5 ifferent arts an 
of this more, suave jafience of Christians ratte are taught, ranging fom saicltre to 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in | ton Arcay hold @ prominent place ‘and: the 
the elementary education of the country. fid { G t in their 
According to the Year Book of Missions in confidenceaof Government in their methods 
India, 1912, they are teaching 446,000 nae peed BROW Wy var. Dane Onenny 
children in 13,204 elementary Belools aceil entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
situated tn villa ges. This represents para 7 over certain criminal tribes to a life of industry. 
ot the total of slemonks schools snd eeublics The indirect: effect of all this philanthropic 
throughout. the ‘Empire. “The majority “of! Meet" ‘uaiveg” ie" ius Swakenel the’ sce 
ghldren, In these schools ar non-Christians congsienee of ‘the non-Christian public, and 
In a still greater degree of the colicges. The aa ihe inion a ae Depreaced’ Canes 
former number 283 with 62,600 mule and 8,400 are merely the outward and visible sign of 
hace head There re 38 colleges affiliated 9 great stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
Si feteale walenta, Ol ties a many Nd Ce oe oe een alone 
5,241 are non-Christians. From the standpoint oe a 
of missionary policy much importance is _Reunion.—For very many years Indian 
attached to these agenciesefor the Indirect Christians have shown that they felé much 
propagation of the Christlan faith. The more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
statesman and the publicist are chieflyinter- and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 
ested in the excellent moral effect produced dom. These divisions are due to a very much 
by these institutions amongst the educated greater extent than is always recognised to 
clnssea, and the higher educational ideals, political causes, and in the political conflicts 


maintained by their staffs. The principal: of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 


Uniy colleges under Protestant atspices| when they became crystallised, India had no 
ate iv Madras Sirietian College; the pie part. Hyen those differences amongst Chrige 
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tians which have a purely rcligious ongin and 
foundation scem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts. Tor them the great divi- 
ding line is that between Christ and Mahommed 
or Shiva and Vishnu Standing before a back- 
ground of paganism they are conscious of a real 
fundamental unity in Christ. Compared with the 
ec of the gulf which separates Christian 

m non-Christian, the differcnces of ‘‘ con- 
fession’’ and ‘‘ order” which scparate Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to bo wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible In consequence th 
reunion movement, which 18 noticcable al) 
over the world, is nowh«re so strong as in Indi. 
In South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church, 
which is a group union of five of the principal 
Protestant commuaions, and as these bodics 
are in communion individually with all, or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Union The SIUC 18 at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church If 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the resulé will amount to a union of 
all the Chnstiin bodics in South India, except 
the Roman Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambth cncylical This will mean that a 
real National Indian Church will comc into 
being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Lvangclical opimion and 
will retain the freedom of developmcunt charac- 
tenstic of Protestantism, by ifs acceptonce 
of the Cathobe creeds and the Historic 
Eypiscopate, 16 Wl be hnked up with the Cathohe 
tradition of the Anglican Church, 


Anglican Missionary Societies. 


The Church Missionary Society carrics on work 

n India in seven difterent missions—the United 

Provinces, South India, [ravancore and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Oentral Provinces and Rajputana. ‘Lhe 
names are in order of senlomty. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro 
vinces in 1813, in Bombay in 1820,1n the Punjab 
In 1851, andin the Cential Provinces in 1854. 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
wellto the fore; but i also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society 1s an offshoot of the 
C. M. S. controllmg the work of 162 mussionary 
ladies. The number of ordamed Huropean 
missionaries of the C M. 8.1n India and Ceylou 
1s 160, European laymen 30 and European lay: 
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women 258 The Society claims a Chmstian 


community of 2,21,859 of whom 63,655 are 
adult communicants, 


Society for the propagation of the Gospel- 
Statistics of the work of this Society re a0 
easily ascertained, as much of it 1s done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
In many cases Manned by the € P. G., are 
entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. 
Ihe best known of the 8S. P. G. missions 18 that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambndge 
Mission to Dell, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. At the 
College there are about 200 students under 
imstruction, and at the High School 800 The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist m 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several parts of South India, especially in 
the Diocese of [innevelly-Madura. There are 
1,16 000 Indian Christians under the sis of 
the S. P. @ , 90 ordained European mission- 
aries and 98 European lady workers. 


Other Anglican Societies —The Oxford 
Vussion to Calcutta was started m 1880. 
It works in the poorest paris of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal. There are 11 mussion- 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters. In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes In Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Cprohany, which 1s known all over India. 


The Socictv of St John the Evangelist (com- 
monly known as the Cowley Fathers) has house 
2 Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the 
Bombay honkan. In Bombay its Eg al 
work ccntres round the Church of Holy Cross, 
Umarkhadi, where there 1s a school and a 
lispensary. ‘lhe Christians are chiefly drawn 
fram the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
population At Poona the Society co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
the All-Saints’ Sisters. Other Anglican sister: 
hoods represented in India are the Clewer 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Church 
(Kilburn) at Madras, The St. Hilda’s Deacon: 
esses’ Association of Lahore carrics on important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission of 
the Scottish eared Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University Mission at Hasanbagh, and 
the Mission of the Church of Englandin Canada 
working at Kangra and Palampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Anglican Missions. 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott, The Right Reverend Foss, D.D. 


.. Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India. 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS, 


Stokoe, Rev. Cecil George, M.A. ‘se oe 
Firminger, Yen’ble Waiter Kelly, M.A., BD.. 
Drawbridge, Rev W. H, Ma. i 
Parker, Rev. William Almatr Hedley 
Crozier, Rev. Philip Horsefalli 
Penley, Rev. Horace Octavius, M.A. 
Riisdaloe, Rev. Arthar Oyril 


Godber, Rev. John 


»» (On leave.) 

»» (On cave.) 

.» (On leave.) 

..» Chaplam, St, Thomas’ Church, Calcutta, 

e- (On leave.) 

Sea ned ht ees ao 

oe oes a 0 érn- 
ment of Bihar and Orisga. 

ee 3& Paul's Cathedral, Calcutta. 
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And 12 Junior Chaplains. 
CHAPLAINS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Gordon, Rev. James Drummond, M.A., B. SC, .. (On leave ) 

Macfarlane, Rev, Andrew, D.8.0,, B.D, ‘is .- Presidency Senior Chaplain, Bengal, and 
Senior Chaplain, &t. Andrew’s Church, 
Calcutta, 


Ingram, Rev. James William, B.D. .. 3 oe sa Chaplain, St.  Andrew’s Church, 
alcutta 
McLean, Rey. Lachlan, m.4., B.D... ss e« Under Army Department. 


CHAPLAINS OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 
Meuleman, The Most Reverend Dr. Biice,8.J.  .. Archbishop, Calcutta. 
Carbery, Rev. Fr. Philip, 8.3. a s .» Chaplain, Alipore Ccntral Jail, 
Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 


Palmer, Right Reverend Edwin James, M.A. .. Lord Bishop of Bombay (On furlough), 
Hatchell, Ven’ble C.F. W. .. és ae ..- Archdeacon of Boinbay. 
Smith, A. K, Sie es ‘ile os .» Registrar of the Diocese. 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS. 
D’ Alessio, Rev, Edward Samuel John, P.A... e+ Ghorpuri, 


Kennelly, Rev. W. J. M. ve ‘a ee -. (On leave.) 
Tibbs, Rev. Philip Gordon, B.a. bs és ». Kirkee. 


Arnould, Rev. Henry Lloyd M.H. .. a .. St. Mury’s, Poona. 
Hill, Rev. Edward Eustace os we ‘a ceawe 


And 16 Junior Chaplains. 
CHAPLAINS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Macfarlane, Rev. A. .. i ais .» (On deputation ) 

Nelson, Rev. A.M. .. ‘ie as oe -» (Cn leave ) 

Jamieson, Rev. R. Gd... ‘ie as ae »» Presidency fenior Chajlain and Chaplain, 
St. Andrew’s Church , Bombay. 


Lee, Rev. R. E., M.A, B.D. os we ws .» (On combined Icave.) 


Rennie, Rev. J. ¥. Sa ie ee -. St. Andrcw’s Church, Karachi. 
Bell, Rev, G. a+ Se ve oe .. Chaplain, Poona and Kirkee. 
McLellan, Rev. D.T.H. .. aa es .. Chaplain, St, Andiew’s Church, Bombay. 


CHAPLAINS OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 
Goodier, The Most Rey. A, .- a _ -» Presidency. 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 


Waller, Right Reverend [dward Harry Mansfield, 
D. .. a si re «o ac .. Lord Bishop of Madras. 


Nuttall, Venerable Frank, M.A. «2  «  «. Archdeacon and Senior Joint Chaplain, St. 
Georg.’s Cathedral. 


Rowlandson, Frederic, £.4., LL.B. ee .. Registrar of the Diocese and Secretary 
to the Loid Bishop, 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS, 


Fiynn, Rev. Hugh Hamilton .. is a «. Coonoor, 
Heycock, Rev. Francis Wheaton, M.A. s -» (On leave.) 
Morton, Rev. Bertram Mitford is aa «+ On combine! leave. 


Stone, Rev. Henry Vecil Brough .. r .- St. Thomas’ Mount with Pallavaram. 
Jervis, Rev. E. 0. ee oe oe 2 .- Holy Trinity Church, Bangalore, 


Bridge, Rev. Henry Nocl oh a es Ootacamund, 
Proctor, Rev. Francis Owen.. - at .. Vizagapatam, 


Wright, Rev. G. A. Arthur .. 3 ws .- Mereara and Myso e. 
Sell, Rev. Chatles Edward e ‘e ae «. Fort St. George. 


Smith, Rev. George 0. Augustus. es es Trimulgherry, Deccan. 
Brownrigg, Rev. est Graham, M.A... .. St. Mark’s Church, Bangalore. 


Borlase, Rev. J J. D ,B.A., LLB. - -» (On combined leave.} 
Loasty, Rev. Harry Clement, M.A. ws »» (On combined leave ) 
Hacking, Rev. Henry, M.A. ee a «. Vellore. 


Careless, Rev. William Edward, M.A. ae ». Bellary. 
Beeley, Rev Ben Darcey .. oe oe .- Wellington. 
Bull, Rey. Francis Faulknor es ae .. Trichinopoly. 
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And 11 Junior Chaplains, 
CHUECH OF SCOTLAND, 


Mackenzie, Rev Donald I'rancis, M.A. ae es St. Andrew's Church, Madras. 
McNell!, Kev J H.H ee «. (On combined le14<). 


Mitch all, Rey. James Donald, ¥ A, B D. ve ». St Andrew’s Church, Bangalore. 
Pitewrn Hill, Rev Colin Cecil, M.A, as ms STS DEMONAEs St. Andrew’s Church, Secun- 
eraba 


Wight, Rev J. Johnstone ., oe a .. St Andrcw’s Church, Madras and Acting 
Presidc ney Senior Chaplain 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


Thomson, Rev T. A. Shillong 

Paki nliim-Walsh, The "Right Rev. Officiating, Darrang, 
Wyld , kev 1 st J, Quinton Lakhim pur, 

Wood, Rev. W S A... ee Slichar. 

Dixey, Rv. A.D. we ae Subsagar. 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 


JUNIOR CHAPLAINS, 


Ridsdale, Rev. A C. .. Chaplain, Cuttack. 
Wilhams Rev H. F 1. Bankipore. 

Dyer, Rov. B.5, MA. Dinapore. 

Perfect, Rev. Henry Bhagalpur. 

R ae d, Rey A.J.C.. Monghyr and Jamalpur. 
Vacan Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, 
Mire suihoate Rev. Bernard Darley Ranchi. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 


Fyfie, The Right Reverend Rollestone Sterntt, M.a , Lord Bishop of Rangoon, 
DELNIOR CHAPLAINS, 


Price, Rev, Howel Evans .. oe owe Archdeacon of Rangoon and _ Bisho,’s 
Commissiry. (On have ) 
Cowpcr Johnson, Rev, Wilfrid Harry, M.A, Chaplain, Maymyo. Offg. Archdeacon of 


Rangoon and Bishop’s Commissary, 
And 7 Junior Chaplains, 


Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Chatterton, Rizht Reverend E., D.D. oe -» Lord Bishop of Nagpur. 

Martin, Ven’ble F. W ee oe ee Archdeacon and Chaplain, Nagpur, 
SENIOR CHAPLAINS, 

Clarke, Rev. W. L. se »» (On leave ) 

Mo'ony, Rev. P. J. we »« Second (haplain, Mhow. 

Clough, Rev. E R ‘ie «« Garrison Chaplain, Jubbulpore. 

Wardell, Rev A, F.G “ «« (On leave ) 

carter, Rev. B DB, M.A. si .. Neemuch, 


And 9 Junior Chaplains. 
North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS, 
Henry, Rev. W,E C..a, oe = .. Abbottabad, 
Devenish, Rev. C. R 8. ee oe ». (On leave.) 
Dixon, Rev. T.H,MA. ee ee On leave.) 
Carden, Rev. H. CG. ee oe oe eshawar. 


And 8 Junior Chaplaint, 
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Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Durrant, Right Reverend H. B., M.A., D.D. .» Lord Bishop of Punjab, Lahore. 
Wheeler, The Ven’bie (‘auffon High Trevor, 4.A. .. Archdeacon, Karachi. 


SENIOR CHAPLAINS, 
Cole, Rey. Alexander Barnct Farquharson, MA. .. (On Mave.) 


Markby, Rev. Fredcrick Edward, M.A. ». (On leave.) 

Fagan, Rev. High William Farquharson B.A. —«.. (On leave.) 
Buckwell, Rev Frecerick Charles Se fimla. 

Castle, Rev, Willic Wichello, B A : Hyderabad (Sind ) 
Ste phenson, Rev. Canon Hiny Stank}. MA. Bi hop’s Chajdain, bal ci. 
Rintoul, Rev. Charles Randolph MA .. (On leave.) 
Selwyn. Rev. Arthur Lewis Hcnry BA (On leave.) 
Sampbell, Rev. Rowland William BA Muiiee 

Maunsell, Rev. Arthur Pcissc Gabbett BD . (On leave.) 
Williams, Rev. James Ernest Harris, M i , Jullunder 

Pi~y, Rev. Randolph Simon Bennertz B.A. Rawalpindi, 

H n.v, Rev. Wilham Ernst Charles, MA, {bhbottabad. 

Dixon Rev. lhos Harold, MA ee ; Raisina 

Barne, Rey, Gcorge Dunsford, MA .. ; On J orcign Service. 


And 18 Junior Chaplaine, 
United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Westcott, The Right Reverend George Herbert .. Lord Bishop of Lucknow. 
Irwin, The V Ven’ble BC.BL., M.A. ws ecg .. Archdeacon of Luchnow. 


James, J. W. Langford os a oe .. Registrar of the Dioccsc of Lucknow, 
SENIOR CHAPLAINS. 

Smith, Rey H.T.P. .. oe ea Benares, 

Bell, Rev. William Lachlan, M, “Ae W iziistan 1iudd Loree. 

Irwin, Rey. Benjamin Christopher Bulteel, M. A , (On leave ) 

Padfield, Rey George Augustus Sclwyn ee , Chakrata, 

Meylcr, Rev. Edward Mowbray, B A, vis Allahabad, 


And 13 Junior Chaplains with 8 Additional Clergy. 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 


McCaul, Rev. M. W., B.D. a. a - .. Allahabad, Army Depirtment, 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


ee With regard to numbers, the Catholic Directory of India, 1918, gives the following discrepant 
é@3 i= — 























Civil Census, Ecclestastical 
1911. Estimate, 
Latin rite 1,430,582 | 1,535,820 
British India 
Syriac rite 413,142 | $64,660 
Total, British India and Prot. States 1,843,724 1,900,480 
Burma ss S6 ee i 60.282 88,447 
Ceylon ee ee ee 839,300 322,163 
Total, India, Burma and Ceylon | 2,243,306 2,311,090 
French India .. Siete 25,918 
Portuguese India sa 296,148 
Ecclealastical Grand Total sake 2,663,156 
* After trying to rectify dis@epancies the Dv ectary fixes as probable the following numbers :— 

Euro and Anglo-Indian Catholics es a 114,512 

Bap Indian Catholica ee ° ee e6 2,423,286 

Total 2,587,798 


There hag been a notable increase during the last 10 years, but th» figirss hiv) nob ban 
5000 00C a worked out. The errayes * Catholica for Jnlia and Ceylon has risin to ova: 


and the priests amount to 3,145 
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The Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the follawmg elements -— | 
(1) The “ Syman ” Christians of the Malabar | 

Coast, traditionally said to have been | 
converted by the Apostle &*. Thomas, | 
They were brought ander allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese mm 1599, and! 


Ihe archbishopric ot Verapoly, with suffragan 
bishopric of Quilon. 

Four Vicanates Apostolic of the Syriac rite 
for the Synan Christians of Malabar. 

Three Vicanates Apostolic of Burma. 

During 1923 two new diocesigs have been 
constituted ; Tuticorm and Calicut 


placed first under Jesuit bishops and then The kuropean clergy engaged 1n India almost 


under Carmelhtte Vicars Apostolic. They | 
are at present ruled by four Vicars Apos- | 
tolic of their own Syriac rite. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries | 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa | 
and working 1n the south of the penlasula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, ctc. 

(3) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres 

The Portuguese mission cnterprise starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began tu decline To meet this 
decline fresh mis‘ionaries were sent out by: 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, tall by 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions ag were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of yurnsdiction 
in many parts between the Portuguese clergy 
of the “ padroado ” or royal patronage, and 
the propaganda clergy. [his conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886. At the 

Same time the whole country was placed 

under a regular hierarchy, which after subse- 

quent adjustments now stands as follows.— 


Of the Portuguese Jurisdiction ‘— 

The archbishopric of Goa (having some ex- 
tension into British termtory) with euffra- 
gan bishoprics at Cochin, Mylapore and 
has (all three covering British tern- 
tory). 


Of the Propaganda Jurisdiction :— 

The archbishopric of Agra with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmerc. 

The archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore and 
Trichinopoly. 

The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Dacca, Knmshnagar and Patna, 
ald the Prefecture Apostolic of Assam. 


The archbishopric ot Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Hyderabad, Vizagapatam 
and Nagpur 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishopncs of Mysore, 
Coimbatore aul Kumbakonam. 


The urchbishoprie of Simla with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture Apos- 
toc of Kashmere, 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon) with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Tnncomalee, 


all belong to religious orders, congregations 
OF Mission seminaries, and with a few exce 
tions are elther French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian bv nationality, They 
number about 1,000 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly native to the 
country, numbering about 2,000 and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy 1s parochial ministration to gle 
Christians, imcluding ie people an 
British truops. Secund comes edacation, which 
is not confined to their own people; their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, ete. Among 
the most important institutions we St Xavier's 
College, Calcutta, St Peter’s College, Agra, St, 
Xavier's College, Bombay, St Joseph’s College, 
Trichinopoly, St. Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
teaching university courses; besides a large 
number of high schools and elementary 
schools. The education of girls 1s supplied 
for by numerous convent schools worked by 
religious congregations of nuns to say 
nothing of orphanages and other charitable 
institutions The total number under edu- 
cation amounted in 1904 to 143,051 boys and 
73,164 girls, later figures bemg unavailable. 
As to missionary work proper, the country 18 
covered with numerous mission centres, 
among which those in Chota Nagpur, Guijerat, 
Orissa, the Nizam’s Dominions, the Ahmed- 
nagar district and the Telugu coasts may be 
mentioned. (Full particulars on all so 
will be found tn the Catholic Directory already 
quoted ) The mission work 1s limited soleiy 
by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay ofa few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of the Soctety for the Pro- 
Ho of the Favth and of the Holy Childhood, 
elped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by the different local mis- 
sionanies. In nussion work the fathers count 
as enrolled only chose who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at pomt of death; is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, bas the advantage of guaranteeing 
solid results. 


The Holy See is represented by a Delegate 


Apostolic of the Kast Indies Who resides 
at Bangalore. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCHES. 


The Church of Seotland.—The Chaplaincy centenary of the churches in the three 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from Presidency towns Was celebrated: Calcutta, 
1814, when the Rev. Dr. Bryce landed 1914: Bombay, 1919 ‘i Madras, 1921. Since 
in Calc 


utta, and o a congregatzon 1008 there have been 


ghteen chaplains on the 
to the Bengal 


of his Scottish w countrymen. The staff, of whom nine belong 
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Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras 

These winister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there 15 a Scot- 
fish regiment the chaplain 1s attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and as a rule mover with the regiment There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplams in charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively 

There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
bwit, in all considerable muilitarv stations, 
eg, Chakrata Lucknow, Peshawar, Rankhet 

Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Umballa and Jub 

bulpore In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
gent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland and these are serving in such 
stations as Rawalpmd: Lahore, Cawnpore 

Meerut Mhow and Quetta The Additional 
Olergy Societies in India contribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment In other 
piaces such as Sialkot Murree, Dalhousie 
and Darjecling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Missionaries Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland 


The Mission work of the Church of Scotlana 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
Was given dally Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras Educational work 1s still an import 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
but the Bombay College was closed in 1891, 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
is being carried on from eight centres under 
seventeen missionanes The baptised Chris- 
tian community now numbers over 14,000 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
®& Christian community there of over 
8,000 In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the ‘astern Himalayas, Madras 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris 
tians In connection with these mussions 
the Women‘s Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service mm school, medical 
and zenana work, having 1n India 41 Europ°an 
missionaries, 163 teachers, over 60 schools 
three hospitals and six dispensanies, 


The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India Together with the United 
Free Church 8t Andreyw’s Church provides 
the governing body of the Bombay Scottish 
High Schools, which have always held a high 
place among such institutions, and exercises 
sua supervision ovir the Bombay Scottish 

rphanage In Bangalore there 1s the 8St 
Andrew’s High School, and both 1n Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation supports 
@ achool for poor children. The Ayrciffe 
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Girls’ Boarding and High School is under 
the care of the Kirk Session of St Andrews 
Church, Simla ‘The now well known St, 
Andrew's Colonial Homes at SJKahmpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Szotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by missione 
aries of that Church he homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled Luropean Come 
munity and are domg moignificent work. 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
childron in residence Further information 
may be found in “ Re ports of the Schemes of the 
Church of &cotland ” Blackwood ¢ Sons “ the 
Church of Scotland Year Book” and ‘ The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland m India 
and Ceylon” a new edition of which 13 bemg 
prepared 


The United Free Chureh of Scotland — 
This branch of the Scottish Church has only 
thre purely European congregations in Indla, 
two in Calcutta Wellesley Square and Howrah 
and one in Bombay Waudby Road In Calcutta 
the Howrah Chureb is in the district of tho 
mills, and every effort is made to minister to 
the Scottish Engineers and other workers in the 
mills AS noted above members of these con- 
zregitions cooperate with the Established 
Church of Scotland in providing education for 
European children 


The Church carries on Mission work in seven 
different areas They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Kalna and Chinsura) the Santul Pirganas, 
with five stations Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and Alibag) Hvderabid State (Jaina, 
Bethel and Parbhan) Midras (Midras 
City, Clin.leput Sriperumbudur and Con- 
yeeveram) the Central Provinces (Nagpur, 
Bhandara, Wardha and Amraoti) R4)putsna, 
where th. extensive work instituted by the 
United Presbytcrian Church in 1860 13 now 
carried on from eleven centres, 


The work falls into three min divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational Tho 
Christian community has been organised im 
all the chief ccntris into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbyterian Church, 
and this Church is seuking to take an incrcasing 
share in the work of evangelism Jhcre are 
ninetecn Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Womcn’s 
Hospitals, 10 , Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
a prommert place to education It has many 
schools in all parts of its field and it has also 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
education through four Christian Colleges, 
Nhe Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, 1s 
under the jot management of the Church 
of Scotland and the United Free Church Ihe 
Madras Chnstian College, which owes so much 
to the work of Dr William Miller, 1s now under 
the direction of a Board representing scveral 
Missioniry Societies Wilson College, Bombay, 
with which the names of Wilson and Dr Mac 

kichan are specially associated and Hislop Col « 
wwpvy --—ox —» SFO Under the direct managemen'’ 
of the United Free Church, 
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BAPTIST 


THU BaPrisT MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN.—Formed in 1702, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Wm. Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bibar, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Ceylon, The Baptist Zenana Mission 
has recently been united with this Society. 
The staff of the united Mission in India numbers 
256 missionaries and about 968 Indian workers. 
Connected with the Society are 282 Indian Chur- 
ches, 268 Primary Day Schools, 24 Middle and 
High Schools, and 8 Theological Training Col- 
Icges. The church membership at the close 
of 1922 stood at 16,866 and the Christian Com- 
munity at 49,851. In the methods of the So- 
ciety, a prominent place is given to Bazaar and 

illage preaching. Increase in membership 
during the past ten years, about 60 per cent. 
and in the community 60 per cent. for the same 
period. Amongst the non-caste people great 
pro has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting. 


Special work amongst students is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack and Dill, where 
hostels have been erected for the prosecution 
of this form of work. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK.—Ranges from Primary 
Bchool to Colluges. Serampore College, the 
only College in India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, and confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
ee of the Settlement of Serampore in 

845, and placed in 1856 by the College 
Council at the disposal of the Baptist 
Missionary Society to become a part of its 
Missionary Educational operations, Arte and 
(Theological. It was affillated in 1857 to the 
newly-formed Calcutta University; reorga- 

in 1910 on the lines of its original founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
rare Staff ro an Paaecisvical ene basis 
or the granting of ‘Theolo egrees to 
qualified students of all Churches. 


As the only College in India granting a Theo- 
jogical Degree a large number of students are 
now resident in the splendid College Buildings, 
In Arts, the College prepares for the Calcutta 
Arts Examinations. Principal : Rev. G. 
Howells, M.4., B.D., BLITT., PH, D. 

A Vernacular Theological Institute likewise 
attaches to Serampore. Thero is an institute 
also at Cuttack, for the training of Indian 
preachers and Bible schools in several centres, 

There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations where an European population obtains. 
Medical work connected with the Society 
reported 6 Hospitals, 8 Dispensaries, and 
about 64,800 out-patients for the year 1922, 
Two large Printing Presses for both English 
and Vernacular work are conducted at Calcutta 
and Onttack, The Secrefaries of the Mission 
arethe Rev. John Reid and W. Craig Eadie, 
¥sq., 48, Ripon Street, Calcutta. 


The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
10, Furnival Street, Holborn, London. The 
tofat inoome for 1920 of the Society amounted 
to &267,888, 
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SOCIETIES. 


THE CANADIAN BAPTIST MIssSION.—Was come 
menced in 1873, and is located in the Telugu 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districta, There are 22 stations and 313 out- 
stations with a staff of 96 missionaries, including 
6 qualificd physicians, and 989 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preachiny in 1,400 villages. Orga- 
nised Churches number 79, communicants 15,100 
and adherents 20,409 for the past year. Nine 
Churches are entirely a In the 
Educational department are 890 ge day 
schools, with 13,145 children, 18 boarding schools, 
2 High schools, a Normal Training school, a 
Theological seiner providing in all for 1,000 
pupils, and an Industrial school. There are 
6 Hospitals and twoleper asylums, The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper. Village Evangell- 
gation Is the central feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children, During the last decade membership 
has increased by 52 per cent,, the Christian 
community by 50 per cent., and scholars by 
oe cent, The Indian Secretary is the Rev. 
Gordon P, Barss, Tekkali, Ganjam District. 

THE AMERICAN BaPTist TELUGU MISSION. 
—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
an important work in Madras and the sur- 
rounding vicinity. Its main work is evangclism, 
but there are also Educational and Medical 
Institutions of importance, Industrial Settlement 
work for the Erukalas is carried on at Kavali 
and vicinitv. Industrial departments are 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High School at Nellore, and the Missien High 
School at Kurnool, Organized Telugu Chur- 
ches number 184, with 75,841 baptized communi. 
cants, There are 95 missionarics, and 1,886 In- 
dian workers. The mission maintains in co- 
operation with the Canadian Baptist Mission 
a Union Theological Seminary at Ramapatnam 
for the training of Indian preachers, A bible 
Training School for the training of Telugu 
women is located in Nellore. A total of 27,704 
receive instruction in 879 primary schools, 
13 secondary schools and 4 High schools. In 
Medical work 7 Hospitals and 7 Dispensaries 
report 2,881 in-patients, 65,077 out-patients, 
and 122,482 treatments during the year. 

Secretary : Rev. 8. W. Stenger, Nandyal. 


AMERIOAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION &o0- 
CIETY, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1814; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836; South India 1840. It owesitsrise to the 
celebrated Adoniram Judson, Until 1910 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
Missionary Union. There are $3 main stations 
in Burma, 12 jn Assam, 10 in Bengal and Orissa, 
25 in South India, besides hundreds of out- 
stations. All forms of missfonary enterprise 
come within the scope of the Society. 

‘lhe missionary Raft numbers 450 in all, 
with an Indian workers’ staff of 5,718. Com. 
Taunicants number 176,620. Organized chur 

. ches number 1,500 of which 880 are self-sup. 
| porting, Educational work is conducted on 
large scale, the total number of schools of all 


' grades being 2,147 with over 60,121 Pils. 
‘The Obristien College has 125 stidente ta: cok 
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lege classes. There are twenty High Schools 
with 4,423 pupils. 


Medical work embraces 15 Hospitals and 32 
Dispensaries, in which 75,739 out-patients 
and 4,582, in-patients were treated last year, 


Indian Christians contribute annually more 
than Rs. 5,47,861 for religious and benevolent 
work within the Mission, 


The great work of the Mission continues to be 
evangelistic and the training of the native 
preachers and Bible-women, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most important 
of which, in Burma, has been the practical 
transformation of the Karens, whose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission. 
The work in Assam embranes 9 different langu- 
ages, and large efforts are made amongst the 
employers on the tea plantations. There are 12 
Theological Seminaries and training schools 
with 765 pupils, The Mission Press at Rangoon 
is the largest and finest in Burma. 

Assam Secretary, Rev, A. J. Tuttle, Gauhati, 

Assam. ! 
Burma Secretary, Rev. Walter E. Wiatt, 15, | 

Mission Road, Rangoon, Burma. 

Bengal and Orissa Secretary, Rev. Harold | 

I, Frost, Balasore, Orissa. 

South India (or Telugu) Secretary, Rev. W. J. 

Longley, Ramayatnam, §, India, 


Tue TASMANIAN BaPTisT MISSION.—With 
2 missionaries, established at Serajgunge, 
BH. Bengal, 
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Secretary: Rev. T. 0. Kelly, Mission House, 
Serajgunge. 

THE AUSTRALIAN Baptist ForRrIGn 
MISssion.—Embracing the societies represent. 
ing the Baptist Ohurches of the States of the 
Australian Commonwealth, The field of oper- 
ations is,in East Bengal. The staff siti tere 
35 Australian workers. There are 1,927 com- 
municants and a Christian community of 4,148. 

Secretary, Field, Council: Rev. H. J. Sutton, 
M.A., Mymensingh, 

Tan StTeict Baprist MISSION.—Has 11 
European Missionaries, and 102 Indian Workers 
in Madras, and Salem District. Communicants 
number 225 ; organised Churches 5; elementary 
schools 3%, with 1,500 pupils. 


Secretary: Rev. E. A. Booth, Kipauk, Made 
ras, W. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST, BENGAL-ORISSA MISSION 
commenced in 1836, Area of operation: Midna- 
pore district of Lower Bengal and Balasore 
district of Orissa, Mission staff 32, Indian workers 
$821. One English Church and 21 Vernacular 
Churches, Christian Community 6,000) One 
hospital and two dispensaries, Educational: 
One Theological and one High School, and 129 
Elementary schools, pupils $,883. One Indus- 
trial school for weaving and carpentering, &c. 
The Vernacular Press of this mission printed 
the first literature in the Santali language. 


Secretary: Rev. Harold I, Frost, Balasore, 
Orissa. 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


TpE IRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH MISSION.— 
Operates in Gujerat and Kathiawar with 4 staff 
of 37 Missionaries of whom 4 are qualified doc- 
tors and an Indsan staff of 840 including school 
teachers. There are 11 Organised Churches, a 
communicant roll of 1,691, and a Christian com- 
munity of 6,759. In Medical work there are 3 
Hospitals, 5 Dispensaries, with 792 in-patients 
and 12,413 out-patients. The Mission conducts 
2 High schools, 1 Anglo-Vernacular school, and 
123 vernacular schools affording tuition for 5,978 
pupils, 4 Orphanages, a Divinity College at 
Ahmedabad, a Teachers’ Training College for 
men, a Teachers’ Training College for women 
both at Ahmedabad, and a Missfon Press af 
Surat. The Mission has made aspeciality of farm 
eolonies, of which there are about a score in con- 
nection with it, most of them thriving. 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 missionaries 
is a branch of the activities of the above, work- 
ing In the Panch Mahala and Rewa Kantha 
diatricta, with farm colonies attached. 

Secretary: Rev. Hamilton Martin, B.A. 
Mission House, Ahmedabad. 


THs UNITED PRESBYTERIAN OHUROH OF 
NorTa AMEBICA.—~The Malkot Mission of the 
above Church Was opened at Sialkot, Punjab, 
in 1855. It is now carrying on work in ten 
districts of the province and one in the 
N, «Fe ecs. Its missionaries 
number 126, and its Indian workers 784. Its 
educational work comprises one Theological 
Seminary, one College, five Schools, one 
Industrial School, eight Middle Schools, and 





208 Primary Schools. The total enrolment 
in all schools was 13,758 in 1921. The Mission 
is also catrying on Medical work through five 
hospitals and eight dispensaries. The total 
Christian Community in connection with the 
Mission is 71,380. 


Secretary: W. H. Merriam, M.A., Gujranwala, 
Punjab. 


THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION 
operatcsin 3 main sections known as thePunjab, 

orth India and Western India Missions. The 
Amorican Staff (including women) numbers 248, 
and the Indian Staff 1,343. There are 83 main 
stations and about 210 out-stations. Organised 
churches nuMber 78, 22 of which are self- 
supporting. There ate 10,701 communicants 
and a total baptized community of 80,840, 
Educational work as follows: 2 Men's Colleges, 
and an interest in the Isabella Thoburn and 
the Kinnaird Oolleges for women, students 
1,210; Theological Schools 2, students 35; 
Training Schools for village workers 2, stuse 
dents 233; High Schools 14, students, 1,424; 
Industria] Schools 6, Agricultural Demonstration 
Farms 4; Teachers’ Training Departments 7 ; 
The Miraj Medical School and an interest in the 
Ludhiana Medica} School for women, students 
50; Elementary Schools 248; Schools of all 
grades 208, pupils 11,559. Medical Work: 
Hospitals 6 ; rages 14, Sunday Schools 
819 with 11,487 pupils. Oontributions for 
Church and Evangeliatic work on the part of 
the Indian Church Bs. 37,227, 
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The Hospital at Miraj, under the care of Dr. 

W. J. Wanless and Dr, C. E. Vell, is well known 
throughout the whole of 8. W. India, and the 
Forman Christian College at Lahore under the 
apie of Rev. E, D. Lucas, D.D, 
s equally well-known and yalued in the 
Punjab. The Ewing Christian College (Dr. 
C. A. R.Janvier, Principal) hag grown rapidly 
jn numbers and influence. 

Secretary of Council of A P. Missions in India: 
Rev. H.D. Griswold, D.D., Ph.D., Lahore. 

Secretary, Punjab Mission: Rev. C. H. Rice, 
M. A., Lahore. 

Secretary, NorthIndia Mission: Rev, W. 7. 
Mitchell, M. A., Mainpuii, U. P. 


Secretary, Western India Mission: 
W. Strahler, M A., Kolhapur. 


THE NEW ZEALAND PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 
ae as recently as 1910 at Jagadbri, 
‘Punjab. 


Secretary : Miss M. Salmond, M. A., Jagedhri. 


THE CANADIAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION.— 
Commenced 1n 1877 ; has 15 main stations in the 
Indore, Gwalior, Rutlam, Dhar, Alirajpur, Bar- 
want, Jobat, Jaora, Sitamau, Banswara and other 
Nafive States. The Mission staff numbers 85 ; 
Tndian workers 290; Organi«d Churches 14 ; 
Communicants, (Sept. 30, 1921) 1,248 ; Baptised 
non-communicants, 2,827 ; unbaplised and cate- 
chumens 399, Total Christian Community 4,474. 


Educational work comprises Elcmentary and 
Widdle Schools, High Schools for boys and girls; 
College, Theological Semimary and Class¢s. 
Industrial teaching and work are done in the 
three Girls’ Boarding Schools and in Rasalpura 
Boys’ School, Technical and practical trammng 
is given in Printing, Weaving and Carpentry, 
The Medical work is large. There are two Gene- 
ral Hospitals, where both men and women are 
treated, and five Women’s Hospitals. 


Secretary'—The Rev. J. 8. Mackay, B.4., 
Nevemuch, Central India, 


Rev. M | 
‘1 Theological Seminary. Two Hospitals and 
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THE WELSH CALVINISTIO METHOLIOT Mission 
(OR WELSH PRESBYTERUN MISSION ) esta- 
blished in 1840 with a staff of 32 Mission- 
aries, 600 Native workers occupies stations 
in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia Hills, the 
Lushai Hills and at Sylhet and Cachar. The 
Khbassia language has been reduced to writing, 
the Bible translated, and many books pub- 
lished in that language by the Mission. A large 
amount of literature has been produced in the 
Lushaj language also, In 1921, Communicants 
numbered 21,457; the total Chnstian com- 
munity 60,088; organised Churches 671: 
self-supporting Churches 35. Elementary 
schools number 555, scholars 17,673: Boarding 
schools 8, scholars 820, in addition to 1 
Industrial school, 4 Training institutions and 


3 i aaa provided for 10,000 patients 
In 1920 
Secretary : Rev. T. W. Rees, Silchar, 


THO ARCOT MISSION of the Reformed Church 
in Amciica (Dutch), organised in 1853 occupies 
the North and South Arcot and Chittoor districts 
in S. India with a staff of 48 Missionaries, and 
708 Indian ministers and workers. Churches 
number 17, Communicants 4,462 ; total Chris- 
tian community 22,830; Boarding schools 11, 
scholars 842 ; Theological schoo! 1, students 27 ; 
Voorhus College, Vellore, students 140. High 
schools 4, Scholars 2,070; Training schools 2, 
students 145; Industrial schools 2, pupils 95; 
Elementary schools 224, scholars 6,665, Three 
Hospitals, 7 Dispensaries with staff of 68 pro- 
vided for 2,905 in-patients and 50,000 out-pa 
tients for the past ygar 

The Union Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Training School are 
located at Vellore, the head quarter of the Mission. 
The Union Mission Tuberculosis Sanitarium 
tor 8. India is near Madanapalle, Arogivaram 
Pp, O., Chittoor Dist. 

Secretary: Rev. H. J. Scudder, M.A. & B.D, 
Madanapalle, S. India. 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
FOR FOREIGN Misslons.—Hae twolarge Missions, 
the American Marathi Mission, and the Madura 
Mission. The Marathi Mission Includcs a large 
part of the Bombay Presidency, with centres 
at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara and Sholapur, 
and was commenced jn 1818, the first American, 
Mission in India. Its activities are large and 
varied. The staff at the beginning of 1922 
consisted of 51 missionaries and 608 Indjan 


with 8,986 communicants, and 7,401 adherents 


There is a Leper work at Sholapur. The Edu-. 


cational work rat Tie 18 training and secon- 
dary schools, with 887 pupilsand 174 primary 
achoole, with 7,781 pupils, three-fifths of whom 
are non-Christians. A Theological College 
at Ahmednagar trains for the Indian Ministry. 
. Zenana work and Industrial work are vigor- 
ously carried on, the latter embracing carpentry, 
lace work and carpet weaving, A school for 
the blind is conducted on both Educational 
and Industrial lines, $3,000 patients were treated 
in the Hospitals and Dispensaries of the Mission 
last year, Special evangelistic work is carricd 


on amongst the tribes known as the Bhils 
and Mangs. This Mission was the first to 
translate the Christian scriptures into the Ma- 
rathi tongue. At Sholapur, a settlement for 
Criminal Tribes is carried on under the 
supervision of Government. Secretary : Rev. 
Alden H, Clark, M.4., Ahmednagar. 


THE MaDuRA Mission.—In the South of the 
Madras Presidency, commenced in 1834, has a 


workers operating in 198 outatutionsexclusive of | St! Of 63 missionaries and 910 Indian workers, 


Bombay City. Organised Churches number 71 | 


operates in the Madura and Ramnad districts 
and has a communicant roll of 9,142 and a total 
Christian community of 26,724 and 32 organised 
churches, most of which are entirely self-sup 
portingand self-governing. Schools number 292 
with 14,922 pupils, Therels a Christian College 
at Madura, high and training Schools for Girls 
as also Hospitals for men and women; at 
Pasumalaj are a High School, Theologica) In- 
stitution, Trade Schcol, Teachers’Training School 
and Printing Press. The Secretary is the 
Rev. John J. Banninga, D. D., Pasumalai, 


The Ancor Mission commenced under the 
American was traksferred to the 
Reformed Church of America in 1851, 


Misstons, 


THE SOANDINAVIAN ALLIANOH MISSION OF 
NortTa AMERICA— Embraces two Branches, 
onein Bengal and the otherin Khandesh. The 
total mission staff isrepresented by 12 missiona- 
Ties and 20 Indian workers. There are 62 
communicants and a Christian community of 
a Ten Elementary Schools provide for 200 
pupils, 

Seoelaned Rev. J § Otteson, Navapur, 
Khandesh, and Miss H. Abrahamson, Domar, 
Bengal, 

THR SWEDISH ALLIANCE MISSION —Working 
among the Bhils m West Khbandesh has 27 
missionanes and 64 Indian workers There 
are 8 congregations with a total membership 
of 841, of whom 326 are communicants. There 
are 13 Elementary Schools, and 4 School 
Homes The pupils in all schools are 331 

Secretary: Miss Emma Johanson, Dhanora 
ova Nandurbar, West Khandesh. 


THE FREE CHURCH MISSION OF FINLAND —The 
total Mission Staff is represented by six Mis- 
sionaries and 14 Native workers There are 
about 120 communicants, five Churches and 
a Christian Community of about 200. There 
fs one middle school and three day schools 
Medical work is carried on, also industrial 
work (weaving). 

Acting Secretary Miss Kronguist, Lachung; 
ea Gangtok, Sikkim 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY SocluTy.—Com 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 10 
centres in N. Indsa, 12 in 8. India and 7 in 
Travancore. The Mission engages in ever} 
form of Missionary activity. The European 
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staff numbers 160, Indian workers 2,128; 
Organised Churches 620; Communicants 
17,456 and Chnstian Communit 115,068. 
There are 4 Christian Colleges, students 159; 
5 Theological Institutions, stud.nts 70; 4 
Traming Institutions, pupils 114; 22 High 
schools, pupils 4,849; Boardiwg schools, 
scholars 1,167; 9% Industrial schoo, pupils 
116 and 862 Elementary schcols with 86,775 
scholars In Medical work Hospitals number 
28, Dispensaries 14, qualified doctors 9 (Euro- 
pean), 41 Assistants and 3,971 in-patients and 
174 898 out-patients for the year 


The main centres of the Missiouin N India are 
at Calcutta, Benares and Almora. The Bhowan)- 
pur Institution at Calcutta is now a Teachers‘ 
Training College. Evangelistic work 38 
carried on amongst the thousands of rilgrims 
visitng Benares and Almora is noted for its 
Hospital and Leper Asylum. Special efforts are 
made amongst the Nama Sudras and the abongi- 
nal tribes known as the Majhwars, Cheros and 
Pankas The S Inda distnect is divided into 
the Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil and Malayalam 
with 12 stations and 472 outstations At 
Nagercoil (Travancore) 18 the Scott Memorial 
College with 985 students, a Church and con- 
gregation said to be the largest in India, and a 
large Printing Press. the centre of the 8, 
Travancore Tract Society. 


N Indva Secretary: Rev. J. H, Brown, B.A, 
BD, Calcutta, 


S. Indea Secretary; Rey. Geo. Wilkins, Banga: 
lore City. 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


THE CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 
—Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
ofthe International Missionary Alhance, but a 
number of its missionaries were at work in 
Berar Province much earlier The work 1s 
confined to the provinces of Berar, Khandesh 
and Gujarat. There is a staff of 72 mussion- 
aries and 155 Indian workers. The number of 
Mission stations 1s 20, with additional ontsta- 
tions. There is a Christian Community of 2,870 

ople. There are 4 orphanages, 2 for boys and 
, or girls: 2 training schools for Indian 
workers, and 1 English congregation at Bhusa 
_ Chairman, Treasurer and Secretary — 
v. W. Moyser, Akola, Berar, C P, 

THH CHURCH OF THE BREIHREN (AMERICAN) 
~——Orpened work in 1%95, and operates in Broach, 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Rajpipla States Its staff number 650 foreign 
sie including missionaries’ wives, and 270 
Indian workers The Baptized (immerx d)memb: r- 
ship siands at 2,916. Education i- carried on in 6 
Girls’ Boarding Schools, 8 Boarding Schools for 
Boys, and 81 Village Day Schools and 44 Village 
Night Schools Females under instruction num- 
ber 779, Males 2,639, urgier total instruction 
8,418 Of this number 883 are supported in Board- 
ing “chools and 96in Traming Schools and other 
stitutions of learning There are 200 teachers 
of which 58 are women. There are 91 Sunda 
Schools having 177 teachers and 2 total enro!- 
nent of 8. There were 28,422 calls at misgion 
Giapensaries in 1922, The foreign medical staff 
consikts of three doctors and four nurses At 
Umalla, Rajpipla State, there 8 a Hoshe for 


Babiks with 26 inmates. Industnal work ts 
carried On in six of the Boarding schools, and 
an Industria} Normal Training Institution is 
under construction at Anktesvar. Evangalistic, 
Temperance, and Publicity work reccives due 
emphasis, the‘ Gujrati Sunday School Quarti rly” 
1800 copies) and the “ Prakash Patra,’ a 
hristian monthly of 800 copies are published. 
THE PoONA AND INDIAN VILLAGE Mission — 
Founded in 1898 and for 28 years directed 
by Mr. Charles F. Reeve. On his retirement 
in January 1921, a Lield Council took charge 
of {operations and continue work in the 
Poona, Satara and Sholapur districts with 91 
European and 88 Indian workers. Indian 
Christians associated with the work number 64, 
The main work 1s evangelistic in the villages, 
with women’s zenana work and aschools, 
Medical work ia conducted at Pandharpur and 
Lonand and a hospital is in use in Pan- 
dharpur The Headquarters are at Nasrapur, 
Poona Dist Chatyman of the Fuld Counel N.L. 
Gooden. Secretary: J. W. Stothard, Nasrapur, 
THE AMERICAN CHUROHES OF GOD MISSION, 
—Has two missionanes at Bogra, Bengal 
THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN MIssION —Found- 
ed in 1897, has 31 Organised Churches, 
10 Missionaries, 24 stations, 41 out-stations, 
1,392 Communicants, 80 Prmary schools and 
two Industrial Schools in the Eillore district, 
8. India, stations also in Berenag, Kumaon, 
N India, and Nuwars Eliya, and Polgabawella, 
Ceylon. Total Christian Community, 6 
Derector: Rev. A. 8. Paynter, ‘(on furlough) ; 
H. T. Roper (acting), Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, 
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THe CHUROH OF THR NAZARRNR Mission.—Has There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
its headquarters for Western India at Buldana, Lepers, of which H. &. y Lloyd who 
Berar, where it has a boys’ boarding school represents the Bombay Presidency is a 
for training Native preachers and a girls’ Vice-President. 


school for taining Bible women. This mission ‘ 
has § stations in Thana District, namely wc? Sy er percha era = is Mr. 


Khardi, Vasind and Murbad. There is a total . 
force of 12 missionaries at present in this part Garden. London, W.C. The Rev. Frank Oldrieve, 


of India, also 28 native preachers and Bible ne 2 eae te isin eaelae andthe 


Women. Miller, Purulia, Behar. 
District Superintendent :—K. Hawley JackeOD, ay ReGions BEYOND MISSIONARY UNION. 
Buldana, Berar. —An interdenominational Society commenced 


The headquarters fer Eastern India are at Work at Motihari, Behar, in 1900, and now 
Kishorganj, Mymensingh District with an occupies 6 stations and 7 outstations in the 
orphanage and a force of 7 missionaries; also Champaran and Saran Districts, with a ataff 
about 11 preachers and Bible women, This of 16 Europeans, and 40 In workers, 
totals 19 missionaries and 39 native preachers There are 21 Elementary schools, with 540 
and Bible women for the Church of the Nazarene pope Girls’ and a Boys’ Orphanage and 
in India. oarding school, communicants number 60. 


District Superintendent: F. E. Blackman, THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF INDIA 

sl Lp ara es Misslouaties ‘and. 55. helpers and Volunteers 
Bionalies an a eipers 

THE TANAKPUB AND LOHAGHAT BIBLE AND operates in Montgomery District (the Punjab), 
MEDICAL Mission—Was established in 1910. It Notkear Thasil (U. P:), Haluaghat, Mymen- 
is now carried on in Tanakpur and District singh District (Bengal), Rewah State (C. I.), 
only, that neighbourhood having again been Jarsagudah (B. & O.) North Kanara (Bombay), 
attached to the Naini Tal District in Kumaon. Karjat—Karmala Talukas (Bombay), and Tiru- 
Address: Tanakpur, Rohilkhand and Kumaon patiur Taluk (N. Arcot). Christian communit 
Railway, United Provinces, over 527000. Highteen Blementary schools an 

THE HE=PHZIBAH FatTH Missionary Associa: one High School. Two Dispensaries and one 
TION—Has six iesicnaaer Agent: D. W. Hospital. Annual expenditure Rs. 50,000, Bup- 
Zook, Adra, B. N. By. ported by Ind:an Christians of all denominations 

and Provinces. Organ: The National M 


isstonary 
THE TIBETAN MISSION—Has 4 Missiona- : 
ries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and eee pana one in English sold at 


Tibet as its objective. S. ; ; 
guson, Daricobie. Te Serene eee General Secretary: Mr. P. O, Phillip, B.Acs 


THE INDIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF TINNE~ eae ee —Established 
Sperates in the Warangal District ef the Nizam's (2. India {n 1805, Work carried on in English, 
Dominions. It is the missionary effort of the rae Urdu, ae er cer ge Tamil, 
row 3,200 Chisdans in U2'vilages. relany, aud Karen including schools, dispensaries and 

; : : 

Rev. Samuel Pakkianathen, Palameottah, - evangelical oo Lite? P bay rh a 
THE Mission TO LEPERS—Founded in 1874, Treasurer: A. H. Williams, Post Box 15, Poona. 
is an inter-denominational and international = nog awerwaN MENNONITE MUISSION.— 
Society for the establishment and main- 5.) tisned 1809, works in the C. Provinces 
tenance of Asylums for Lepers and Homes for yiicion staff numbers 23, Indian workers 80, 
their untainted children, working in 12 Ciorch members 1400, 1 Industrial Training 
countries but largely in India, China and Institution, 1 High School, 2 Vernacular Middle 
Japan. Its work in India is carried on through Schools, 1 Men’s Home, 2 Homes for untainted 
co-operation with 33 Missionary Societies. In children of lepers, 1 Bible School, 2 Orphanages, 


India alone the Mission now has 42 Asylums ’ 
1 Widows’ Home, 1 Leper Asylum; Elementary 
of its own with over 5,000 inmates and is Schools, 8; Dispensaries, 6, 


aiding or has some connection with work for 
lepers at 21 other placesin India, Altogether  Seeretary: Bev. A. C. Brunk, Dhamtari, C. P 


in Indiaover 7,000 lepers are being helped. ERAI 

In the Mission’s own and aided asylums in India Fae bee in prin nie Oe peat 
An important feature of the work of the Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and educational 

Mission is the segregation of the untainted or work aoe Seerdary: Rev. P. W. Penner, 

nsiecwered as po Pe goed from ager diseased | Janijgir, C. P. i 

parents. = Aeany children are thus eegre-; ae KoRkU AND CENTRAL INDIA HULL 

gated and saved from becoming lepers. | Missiow-— Rstablished 1890 in the ©. P. and 
Most of the Mission’s income is received from ' Berar, has a mission staff of 14, Indian work- 

voluntary contributions, Some funds are raised ers 22; Churches 6, Communicanta 105; Chris- 

in Indtfa, but the bulk of the money expended tian community 209; 2 Boarding schools with 

Evitain, although the Provincial Goveraments Seereboyre nev, Gad Wyden, ‘Bilictpur, Borar 

oug vernmen : Rev, er, pur 
give regular maintenance grants. 0.P, , 


Misstons. 
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THE CEYLON AND INDIA GENERAL MISSION— listic work, and a Holiday House for students 
Established 1892, occupies stations in India| and other ladies at Jahbord:-(tholvad, B. B. & 
in the Coimbatore and Anantapur Districts|C.I. Ry. Warden: Miss Gedge, Rebsch Street, 


and also stations in Panadura, Ceylon, Mission 
staff 31; Indian workers 110 ; Churches 11, with 
Communicants 489, and Christian community 
1,854; Orphanages 4; Elementary schools 31 
pupils 744. 

Secretary: Mr. A. Scott, Kadiri, Anantapur 
District, 

THE BOYS’ CHRISTIAN HOWE MISSION— 
Owes its existence to a period of famine, was 
commenced in 1899, Mission staff 9, Indian 
workers 60, ‘There are elementary schools with 
three o ges, two boys and one girl, and a 
Widows’ Home, where Industrial training is 
given. Thereare four main stations—At Dhond 
in the Poona District and at Babraich, Orai and 
Benares in United Provinces. There are also 
14 out-stations, Director: Rev. Nortan Dhond, 


ct. 
Ladies’ Societies. 

ZENANA BIBLE AND MEDICAL MISSION.— 
This is an interdenominational society, with 
headquarters,38, Surrey Street, London, working 
among women and girls in seven stations in 
the Bombay Presidency, 10 in United 
Provinces, and 3 in the Punjab. There are 
82 Kuropean Missionary ladies on the staff 
and 89 Assistant Missionaries, 212 Indian 
teachers and nurses and 77 Bible women. 
During 1922 there were 2,646, in-patients in 
the five hospitals supported by Society 
(Nasik, Benares, Jaunpur, Lucknow and Patna), 
but the Victoria Hospital, Benares, was 
closed, There were 24,181  out-patients, 
80,731 attendances at the Dispensaries. 
In thelr 41 schools were 3,295 pupils, and 
there is @ University Department at Lahore. 
The evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas ; 1,291 women were regularly 
taught and 592 houses were visited. The 77 
Bible women visited 302 villages; the number 
of houses was 592, 

WOMEN’S ORISTIAN MEDIOAL OOLLEGE, 
WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE PUNJAB 
MEpIcAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN.—lIn 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
influences to Indian Women. Doctor Edith 
Brown, M. A., M. D. was its Founder and 
Prige.pal, The School was Interdenominational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies, 

Clinical work was at first given at the Char- 
lotte Hospital, which belongei to the Ludhiana 
Zensna and ical Mission. The Memorlal 
Hospital was opened in 1900, and has now 180 
beds, In 1913 Non-Christian Students were 
also admitted for training,and the name was 
modified to its present title given above. 

In 29 years 116 Medical Students have quali- 
fled as Doctors, over 50 as Compounders, over 
120 as Nursess. and over 150“4s Dais. Plans are 
how on hand to enlarge both Hospital and 
College considerably. 

THE MISSIONARY SETTLEMENT FOR UNIVERSITY 
WoMRN was founded in Bombay in 1895 to 
reach the higher class of Indian ladies, ita acti- 
Vities now include a hostel for women students, 
in addition to educational, social, and evangee 


Jacob Circle, P. O., Bombay. 

THE MUETI Mission, the well-known work of 
the late Pandita Ramabai,‘ enables upwards of 
850 widows, deserted wives and orphans to eam 
a comfortable living by means of industrial work 
organised by the Pandita, supported by a good 
staff of Indian helpers. A staff of 12 European 
workers do evangelistic work in the surrounding 
Kedgaon, Poona District. 


Disciple Societies. 


The India Mission of the Disciples of Christ 
(Foreign Christian Missionary Society of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Christian Women’s Board of 
Missions of Indianopolis combined) commenced 
work in 1882; ita area Central and United 
Provinces; number of Indian Churches 14, 
and immersed communicants 18.450. The Ohris- 
tian Constituency numbers 2,945. Its staff, 
including Missionaries’ wives, 76; Asst. mission 
aries 2 and Indian Workers’ staff 319. There 
are 8 Hospitals, 13 Dispensaries, with 100,004 
in-patients and out-patients for the pe ear, 
Two Orphanages and an Industrial Home 
show 536 inmates, and one Boarding School for 
girls and two hostels for boys, 664 inmates. 
Two leper asylums with 95 inmates. Tubercular 
Sanatarium at Pindra Road: 44 in-patients 
during year. In connection with the 
industrial work a farm of 400 acres has been 
taken at Damoh, an Industrial School at 
Damoh which teaches carpentry, needle work 
industry at Kulpahar which did Rs, 6,200 worth 
of business last year. Printing work at Jub- 
bulpore 3,000,000 pages of Christian Literature 
last year. There are 8 Middle schools, 34 
Primary schools with 2,917 scholars; 2 Board- 
ing schools, with 300 students. An active senans 
work is carried on, and there is a home for 
women and children. 

The Australian branch has three Mission 
stations in Poona District. The Great Britain 
and Ireland branch has two mission stations, 
one in Mirzapur District, U. P., and one in Ala- 
mau District, Orissa, These have no organic 
connection with the India Mission of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. 

Secretary: Rev. W. B. Alexander, Jubbul- 
pore, C.P, 


Undenominational Missions. 


THE CERTRAL ASIAN MISSION, with a Church, 
Dispensary and School is found on the N.-W. 
Frontier, conducted on the lines of the China 
eee Mission, and has Kafristan as its objec- 

ve. 

THs FRIENDS’ FOREIGN Mission ASSOCIATION 
works in five stations of the Hoshangabad 
Division of the Central Provinces, and in two 
of the adjacent Bhopal State, and has also 
some work going on in that of Gwalior. There 
aro 7 Churches, 15 missionaries, 103 members 
in full communion, 1,060 Christian adherents, 
Boarding Schools tor Boys and Girls, 1 
Anglo-Vernacular School, 14 Day Schools, 
2 Hospitals with Dispensaries attached ; 
in addition to a self-suppo: weaving commu- 
nity at Itarsjand a Farm Colony at Makoriya, 
in Hoshangabad District. : : 
A. Taylor, Sehore Cantonment, 0, I. 
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THE AMERICAN FRIGNDS’ MISSION with 5 Mis- 
eionaries is working at Nowgong. Secretary: 
Migs KE. E. Baird, Nowgong, C. I. 

THE OLD CHUROH Hzsrew MISSION was estab- 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India 
Seoretary : The Rey, Walter Plant, 11, Mission 
Row, Calcutta. 

THE OPEN BRETHREN—Occupy 46 stations 
in the U. Provinces, Bengal, 8. Mahratta, Goda- 
ver! Delta, Kanarese, Tinneveily, Malabar 
Coast, Coirabatore and Nilgiri Distmets They 
hold an annual Conference at Bangalore, 


Lutheran Societies. 

THE AMBRIOAN EVANGELIOAN LUTHERAN 
MISSION. General Council, founded mn 1844 for 
the Godaver: and Kistna Districts, has its 
Headquarters at Rajahmundry. Its staff consists 
of 24, including Missionaries’ wives and Lady 
Doctors, with 1,692 Indian Workers. The mem- 
bership is 31,901 There are Boys’ and Girls’ 
Contral Schools, Mission Press, a well-equipped 
hos and Book Depot at Rajahmundry, and 
a High School at beddapur and another at 
BhimaVaram, since Novembcr 1918 the two 
American Lutheran Missions at Guntur and 
Rajahmundry have been amalgamated, exist- 
ing as two Conferences now. Chatrman: The 
Rev E Neudoerffer, Bhimavaran. 

The General Synod Section of the above 
has its headquarters in Guotur, founded in 
1842. Its Christian Community numbers 63,301 
with 21,969 communicants, 32 miusslonaries 
inclusive of wives and 1,132 Indian workers 
The following institutions are connected with 
the Mission: a second grade College, High 
School for Girls, Hospital for women and chil- 
dren, School for the Blind, Normal Training 
School, and Industrial School. Secretary: 
The Rev. J. BR. Strock, Guntur. 

THE KVANGELIOAL NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY OF STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, founded in 
1856, occupies the districte of Saugor, Betul, 
and Chindwara in the Central Provinces. 
There are about 1,900 Church members consti- 
tuted into an iodigenous Church with 12 
local congregations he European and Indian 
Staff numbers 24 and 154 respectively. One 
Theological Seminary for training catechists and 
pastors, and one training school for training 
bible Women. 88 Day Schools with 1,442 
children, 35 Sunday Schools with 1,121 
children. 10 Disponsaries with 39,068 patients 
during 1922, 3 NE eked one of them with 
@n alded Carpentry School. One Female 
Industnial School, one Widows’ Home, o 
Orphanages and one Boarding School for 
Christian Ohildren. At the end of 1922 there 
oe 165 boys and 218 girls in these institu- 

ons. 

Chairman and Secretary’ Rev. P. E Froberg, 
Chhindwara, (' P 

THR KANARESH EVANGELIOAL Mission with 
Headquarters at Mangalore, South Kanara, 
was organised on January lst, 1919, to take over 
the Mission work done formerly by the Base] 
German Evangelical Mission wo of her 
fields, namely, the Districts of South Kanara 
and South Mahratta The mussionaries and 
the majority of the Funds come from Switzer- 
land. contributions are received from 
the late Basel Mission Industrial Department, 
now under British ownership and manage- 


Missions. 


me as the ‘‘ Commonwealth Trust Limit- 
ed.” The Mission has 12 chief stations 
and 56 outstations with a total missionary 
staff of 30 and 360 Indian workers. There 
are 66 organised congregations with a total 
membership of 11,388, which gave last year 
Rs. 13,486 for church and mission work. Edu- 
cational work embraces 66 schools, of whieh 
pare are 3 High Schools, The students number 


,902. 

Medical work is done at Betgeri with a full 
staff and a hospital and two branch hospitals 
and dispensaries. A wovnen’s and children’s 
1 has been opened in June 1928 at 

le 
e Mission maintains a Home-Industrial 
department for women’s work, and a large 
Publishing department at Mangalore with a 
bookshop and a printing press occupying some 
150 hands and doing work in many languages. 
Secretary Dr P de Benoit, Mangalore, 


THR CHURCH OF SWEDEN MIssiIon—Was 
founded in 1874, Operated till 1915 in the 
Madura, Tanjore, Trichinopoly and JRammnad 
Districts. Since 1915 the Mission having taken 
full charge of the former Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission field, works also in the Madras, 
Chingleput, Coimbatore, Salem and 8. Arcot 
Districts with diaspora congregations in Ran- 
goon, Penang and Colombo European staff 
numbers 30, ordained Jndtan Ministcrs 41, In- 
dian workers 83, organised churches 42 , Bap- 
tised membership 22,616 , Schools 321, pupils 
16,292 (12,780 boys and 3,512 girls), and 
teaching staff 755 Secretary Rt. Rev. Bishop 
E Heuman, DD , Trichinopoly. 


THE MISSOURI EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN Mits- 

SIuUN—is located in North Arcot, Salem, Tinne- 
velly, Travancore and the Kolar Gdld Ficids, 
with 20 missionaries, 1 doctor, 3 nurses (Am(¢ ri- 
can), 1 Zenana worker and 1 Lady cducationist, 
Besides the three Training Institutes there are 1 
High School at Ambur and among the Elemen- 
tary schools three are complete Hagher Clemens 
tarv In addition to evangelistic and educational 
work, the Mission has now an up to date Dispen- 
sarv and Lying-in Hospital with 18 beds in 
Ambur and a4 dispensary in Barqur (Salm) 

Secretary: Rev, T. Gut-Knecht, Nagercoil, 
8, Travancore. 

THE DANISH EVANGELIOAL LUTHERAN MIS- 
SION.—Hstablished 1863 in South Arcot, work- 
ing there and in North Arcot, on the Shevaroy 
Hills and in Madras, has a total staff of 214 
Indian and 45 European workers, Commun:- 
canta 1,050, Christian community 3,000, 1 High 
School, 2 Boarding Schools, 4 Industrial Schools, 
Elementary Schools 58, total scholars 3,484. 

Chairman : hev. J. Bittmann, 88, Broadway, 


Madras. 

THE SANTAL MISSION OF THE NORTHERN 
CHuUROonES (formerly known as the India 
Home Mission to the Santals)—Founded 
in 1867, works in the Santal Parganas, Goal- 


ara (Assam), da and Dinajpur. Work 
il among the Santals. The mission 
numbers 27; Indian workers 480; 


communicants 4,000 ; 
28,000; organised churches 36; 
schools 4; pupils 508; comet schools 
00; puns 085, industrial schools 2: erro 
1; 20, Secretary: Bev. P. 0. ding, 
Dumka, Sental Parganas, 
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MISSIONS AND ENEMY TRADING ACT —In | 
Moy 1918, the followmg notice regarding Mis- | 
sions was published 10 the “* Gazette of India’ — 
** The following missions or religious associations 
are declared companies under Act 2 (the Cnemy 
Trading Act) of 1916 —The Leipzg Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hurmansberg 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, the 
Schicswig- Holstein Ey ang: hal Luthc Tan Mission, 
Madras, the Gosner Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of the United Provinces and Behar 
and Orissa, the German Evang: lical Lutheran 
Mission of Ranchi, Behar and Orissa. The 
Governor-General In Council notifics that the 
powers conferred under Scction 7 of the said 
Act shall extcnd to the promrty, Movable and 
immovable, of these mussions or religious 
&.soclations ” 

In Jane, 1919 the Government of India 
stated —‘* Lffect 1s alrcady bung given to the 
suggestion that enemy missions in India should 
be taken over by British societies, Lhe proper 
ties and undcrtaking, of host le mussions Lave 
been vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
Enemy Property with a View to ther transfer 
to boards of trustees composed partly of non 
official members nomimated by the National 
Missionary Council of India with the approval 
of the Government of India and partly of 
Government officials, and those Boards of Irus 
tees will in due course transfer the undertakings 
and propurtics to a missionary society to b 
selected by them with the approval of the 
Governor General in Council 


Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church js the organi 
gation in the United State of America which 
grew out of the Wesl yan reviv1l in Luogland 
and htr American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth ceitury This Church 
began it work in India in 186, at first contioing 
its activities to whit is now the Luit«d Provin- 
ces From that centre it spread until the 
ontposts of 1t8 work wete found in Baluchistan, 
Burma, Maluysix, Netherlands Indies and the 
Philippine Islands, In 1920 1. rearrangement 
of the mission ficld of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan )oto what 18 
now known as the Southern Asia divi-ion 
Within this present fleld the Church Dow has a 
total baptized Christian community of 426,546, 
of Whom 3,340 were added the year ending 
with 1922 
® The avowcid task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classcs, and its work 
has been largcly among that class As a matter 
of fact, however, 1t has large numbcurs who 
came from the Mohammedans and thc caste 
Hindus, and among such its influcaco 1s cxtend: 


Ing 

The educational work of the Church is ex: 
tensive, it having in this arcv a total of 1,62 
schools of all grades, imcluding thice collig 
twenty-two high schools, and numcrous norma. 
traming and the logic}) institutions The 
registred attendants m theso schools numbcr 
46,700. 

Special effort is made for the instruction and 
development of the young people of the Church 
there now being 798 chapters of the Epworth 
League with 26,477 enrolled members, and 6,120 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
of 196,363. 
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Tho publishing intc rests of thé Church are 
represcntcd in two prusses at Madris and Luck- 
now, the formcr doing work in four vernaculars 
and the latter in six The periodicals issued 
‘over the intcrests of both the evangelistic and 
he educational field, the Indian Witness, the 
Junior Methodist and Methodist Education 
being in English, whik the AKaukan !-Hind, the 
Rafig-i-Niswin, the Bal Hit Karak, and other 
periodicals for women and children are issued 
n scveral of the vernacul irs ag are lesson helps 
of various grades for the Sunday Schools 


The governing bodv of the Church 18 the 
Gincral Confurcnces held quadrenmally, in 
which the ten conferences now erlting in 
India arc represented by twenty six delegates. 
Lhe polify of the Church 1n India looks forward 
to complet. imdeprndcnce under the gencral 
governing bodv, ther. at proscnt being but 
about thrce hundrcd and fiffy American men 
and womcn as compaicd to 480 ordaintd and 
2 200 unord uned Indian and Burmcse workcrs. 
At prisent the arca i» dividcd into «venty two 
distuicts cach in charge of a superintcndcnt 
and among whom are many Indians, Thc work 
1g supervised by four Bishops, clceted by the 
General Conference, and resident as follows: 
Bishop Frank W Warne, Lucknow, Bishop 
John W Kobinson, Bombay, Bishop J redenck 
B Jishcr, Calcutta, and Bishop H. Lester 
Smith, Bangalote 


The American Wesk yan Methodist Mission, 
Sanjin VFhana District Hiidquarter, Stations 
with missionarics, Dinds Maroli, va Nargol, 
Thana Distritt Vapi (Damin Rod Station), 
Surat Distiuct Puirdi, Surat Distnet cn 
missionarics on field Two on furlough One 
undr appointment Four mun stations 
Iwo boarding schools One industrial school, 
Onc Btble school 81x village schools Swperin 
tenlent CB Harvey Sanjan, Shana Distnct 

The Reformed Episcopal Church of American 
(Methodist) at; Lalitpur and Lucknow, U P, has 
2 Missionaries, 4 Outstations, 2 Orphanages, 
and a membership of nearly 100, 


THE WRSLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY 
SOCILTY commenced work in India in 1817 
(Ceylon in 1814) Ihe Mission in India, apart 
from Ceylon, 1s organised into 8 Distnct 
Synods with 2 Provincial Synods. Thore is a 
large English work connected with the 
Society, 20 ministers iving their whole tame 
to Military work and inglish churches, 


The districts occupied include 64 main sta- 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hvderabad (Nizam’s 
Dominions), United Provinces and Burma. 
Che European staff numbers 98 with 61 Indian 
Ministers and 615 Indian workers, Communie 
cants 15,688, and total Onristian community 
68,892 There are 8 large numbers Of organised 
Churches many of which are self-supporting, 


Educational work comprises $ Christian 
Colleges, students, 1,993 ; 5 Theological Instita- 
tions, students, 238; 10 High Schools, pupils, 
4524, 14 Industral schools, pupils, 490, 707 
Kiementary schouls, with 23,034 scholars in 
Medical work there are 3 Hr arr dis- 

oa nts and 48,227 out 
: ever £35,000 
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The Women’s Auxiliary carry onan exten- 
sive work in the places occupied by the men’s 
society. There are 71 women Workers from 
Britain of whom 9 are qualified doctors. The 
Indian women workers number 27:. There 
are 116 girls’ day schools With 13,377 pupils and 
81 boarding schools with 1,979 boarders. There 
are several philanthropic institutions for the 
rescue and training of women. The Women’s 
Auxiliary manage 12 hospitals and 8 dispensa- 
rles, which had 6,788 in-patients and 70,529 
out- patients. The cost of the work to the 
Women’s Auxiliary in 1922 Was over £20,000. 


Vice-Chairman of General Synod: Hey 


D, A. Rees, Mysore. 


Royal Army Temperance Association. 


The Woman’s Foreign Miselonary Society 
of the M. E, Mission is divided into 9 Confer- 
ences and is co-extensive with the main work 
of the Mission. 210 Lady Missionaries are en 
gaged in Educational, Zenana, Evangelistic 
and Medical work. ‘The Secretary for the 
Bombay Conference is Misg A, A, Abbott, 
B.A., Kasim, Berar. 

THE FREE METHODIST MIASION of North 
America—Established at Yeotmal, 1893, operates 
in Berar with a staff of 19 Missionaries and 42 
Indian workers. Organised churches 4, 1 Theolo- 
gical school and 5 Elementary schools, and 2 
Anglo-Vernacular schools and Dispensaries 3, 
Secretary. Rev. Elizabeth Morcland, Wun,Berar. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


For many years the operations of the Salva- 
tion Army in India were under the immediate 
direction of tight Teriitorial Commanders, in 
part responsible tc Commissioner Booth-Tucker, 
as Special Commissioner for India, and in part 
to International Headquarters. The General 
recently decided to divide the country into four 
distinct Commands, each under its own Terri- 
torial Commissioner and directly responsible 
to International Headquarters, 

Northern India.—The area under this com- 
mand is the S.A. work in the whole of the 
Punjab and the United Provinces with Head- 
quarters at Lahore. 

In addition to an extensive evangelistic work 
in the Punjab, and in several centres in the 
United Provinces, there are a number of Set- 
tlements for the Criminal Tribes in the United 
Provinces (where this important work was first 
jotroduced) and several also in the Punjab. 


In the Punjab {3 also situated an agricultural 
settlement consisting of a large village of 1,80 
inhabitants who cultivate some 2,000 acres of 
land, in which they will gradually acquire pro- 
prietary rights, the Government having given it 
to the Salvation Army on easy terms, This 
is proving to be very successful. 

her industries include Weaving Schools, 
Agricultural, Dairy and Fruit Farms, Day and 
Boarding Schools, a Home for stranded Euro- 
peans, and for British Military Soldiers, a Hos- 
pital and Dispensaries. 

Village Centres geen 1,738 ; Officers, 859 ; 
somes, 260; Social Institutions, 23. 

errdorial Headquarters: 8. A., Ferozepore 


Road, Lahore, Punjab. 
Territorial Lt. Commissioner 


Commander ; 

Jai Kumar (Toft). 

Chief Secretary : Lt.-Colonel Muthiah. 

Western India.—The three Territories ol 
Bombay, Guzerat, and Maratha now form the 
Territory of Western India. 

Besides the distinctly ev. tic opera- 
tions, there are established a e General 
Hospital—Thomas Emery Memorial—several 


and Hostel for Bhi) Children,» Home for 


‘Juvenile Criminals, an Industrial Home for 


Women.a British Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Fur- 
lough Home, Weaving and Silk Schools; 
a Factory for Weaving, Warping, and Reeling 
Machines, and a Land Colony having a popula- 
tion of some hundreds of Salvationists. 

Corps, 289; Outposts, 528; Officers, 634, cf 
whom 589 are Indian; employees and teachers, 
123; Social Institutions, 15. 

Territorial Headquarters: 8. A., Moreland 
Road, Byculla, Bombay. 

Territorial Commander: Commissioner Hors- 


ns. 
Chief Secretary : Lt.-Col. Jaya Prakas (Gore), 


Southern India.—The newly formed Terri- 
tory comprises what until the end of 1919 


were the three Territories, Madras and 
Telugu, South India (Travancore). One 
of the earliest flelds in India was the State 


of Travancore. Here yhole communities 
have become Salvationists, In the villages 
around Nagercoil some hundreds of women have 
been taught Jace-making and needlework. At 
Bangalore, what is generally acknowledged as 
the premier Silk School in India is estab d. 
Scores of Silk and Weaving Masters have been 
trained there, and due regard is paid to the 
spiritual welfare of the students, A Home 
of Rest for Sick Officers is situated in the Nil- 
giri Mountains. The Catherine Booth Hospital 
in Travancore, under the skilful direction of 
Staff Captain Dr. Noble, has been the centre 
of the Medical Work in that part of India where 
Students and Nuizes are trained, and where 
thousands of patients receive attention every 
year. There are other branch Hospitals and 
Dispensaries in the Madras. 

There are 1,443 Corps and outposts, 4.¢., 
Villages in which work is systematically car- 
ried on; 1,348 Officers and teachers; 413 Day 
Schools: 5 Hospitals; 6 Boarding Schools; 5 
Criminal Tribes Settlements; 2 Industrial De- 
partments ; 1 Rescue Home; and 1 Silk Farm. 

Territorial Head- quarters : 8.A., The Broadway, 


Dispensaries, at which during the year about Madr 


20,000 patients are treated, over 240 Day 
and Boarding Schools, also a Boarding Schcol 


as. 
Territorial Commander; Commissioner Sakh 
Sing (Blowers), 


ROYAL ARMY TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION. 


In 1862 there was started among the British 
froops in Agra a small Society, under the 
leadership of Rev. G. Gregson, Baptist I, 
which after a short time took the name of 
gs ee et srr 6 as 

QF some ten years the Society struggicd 
varying sucocss, spreading to other Garrison 


Figeinay: but at the end ofthat time, though 


d obtained recognition from the Horse 


Guards, and the first Soclety whose 


the Pledge was so recognised, the membership 


not more than 1,200. In the year 1878, 
the infiuen the then 


however, thro ce of 
Commander-in f, the work was placed 


Temperance Societtes. 


on a firmer footing, the Rev. Gelson Gregson 


gave up his whols time to it, and by accom- In 188 


panying the troops through the Afghan War, 
making ap extended tour through Egypt, 
and bmnging the work into close touch with 
troops, both during peace and war, in the 
ear 1886, when he left the Society, it num- 

red about 11,000 members. He was 
followed by a Madras Chaplain, who after two 
 haeet gave place to the Rey J. H. Bateson. 

1886, the late Lord Roberts, Commander-in- 
Chief, organised his Scheme for Regimental 
Institutes, which have had a _ wonderful 
effect on the hfe of British soldiers in the 
East; and the Total 
was 80 far incorporated into the scheme as 
to be allowed ample accommodation, aud 
many practical benefits, in every Unt. At 
the same time the name was changed to that 
of the Army Temperance Association, and 
the work of vanous societies thus linked 
together, under one organisation. The effect 
has been more than even the inaugurator 
himself ever hoped for. The membership rose 
steadily from that date and still increases 


Growth of the Society.—In 1889 there 
were 12,140 members , in 1899, 20,688 , in 1909, 
$0,220, while in 1913-14, the total was 35,000, 
or over 45 per cent of the total garrison 1n 
India In 1908, the Secretary an re- 
tired after 20 years’ work, the Rev. C. 
Martin, MA. a Chaplain in Bengal, was 
selected by H. HE. Lord Kitchener, to the 
post of Secretary. Twenty years ago, the 
Association, which has now for some years 
been the Royal Army Temperance Associa- 
tion, with the Patronage of King Edward 
VII, and later of the King~Emperor, George 
V, organised a similar bociety in Great 
Britain, with headquarters in London, from 
which the troops in South Africa, the Medi- 
terianean, etc., are controlled, so that the 
whole Bntish Army receives the attention 
of the Association. 


Vaned Activities.— What primarily has been 
the effort of the Association, namely, the 
decrease of Intemperance, and promotion of 
sobriety among soldiers has gradually grown 
into work of every kind, m the interests of 
soldiers; promotion of sport, occupation of 
spare time, assistance towards employment 
in Civil Life, advice and imformation on the 
“subject of Emigration, provision of Furlough 
Homes, all tend to enhst the support of 
officers and men in the Association, and add 
to its value to them, and to the efficiency of 
its work, generally. The wonderful change 
that in late years has taken place in the 
character of the British Army, in India 
especially, is due to various causes, including 
the imcreased mterest in games and sports, 
the spread of education, the different class 
of men enlisted, and so on, but the R.A.T. A. 
has always been given its due share among 
other causes, by all &ithoritles and Blue 
Books, and particularly by Officers Com: 
Mmanding Divisions, Brigades and Units 
These changes im conduct are seen moat 
plainly in the imecreased good health of the 
Army in India. 

Effect in the Army.—In the year 1889 
1,174 Bntish soklers died m India, and 
1,800 were invalided unfit for further duty, 


Abstinence Society | 
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in 1910, only 880 died, and 484 were invalided, 
%, 688 underwent treatment for Delis 
rium tremens; in 1910, only 87. In conduct 
the same difference is to be found; as late 
a8 190] as many as 645 Courts Martial were 
held on men for offences due to excessive 
drinking; im 1906 only 217. In 1904, 2,231 
good conduct medals were issued; in 1910, 
there were 4,581. In regard to the character 
of the men themselves, who become members 
of the Association, during their service, we 
find that in 1912, 53 per cent. on transfer 
from the Colours obtamed Exemplary chars 
acters, and 93 er cent either Exemplary 
or Very Good; _he remamder were for the 
most part men who, after some years of 
heavy drinking, had towards the end of 
their service been persuaded to try and 
reform themselves, but not soon enough to 
avoid the consequences of previous excess. 


Organisation.—The War has necessarily 
brought increased work upon this society, the 
results of which were very quickly apparent. 
Capacious reception sheds fitted up in the Docks 
at Bombay and Karachi, proved of the greatest 
value to troops moving from India, and to the 
large number coming in: special arrangementa 
aided by a loan from the Government of India, 
enabled the R. A. T, A. to organise branches 
in every Territorial unit immediately on arrival, 
Special attention being paid to small detache 
meDts and to the Hill stations, In consequenee 
there were, within a month of the completion 
of the Garrison, over 70 Territorial Branches, 
containing rhe 50 per cent. of the new ar- 
rivals, and this has increased consistently ever 
since During the war in addition to covering 
all troops fromAden to Singapore, theR,A. T. A, 
was the only Society working in Mesopotamia. 
Institutes were opened and the oordial 
good will of the authorities enabled the R. A. 
T. A. to provide many amenities to the very 
trymmg experiences of that Force. The men 
relieved, and sent back to India for periodic 
rest, in addition, received a warm welcome and 
entertainment at the hands of the Association, 
Lhe followmg is the organisation of the Council 
and management :—~ 


Patron* His Majesty the King-Emperor. 
shear siter His Excellency the Commander- 
in- h ei, 


Counca 


The General Officers, Heads of Departmen te; 
Army Headquarters. 


The General Officers Commanding Division, 
Two Officers Commanding Regiments, 
Officers of the R. A. M. C, and I. M. 8. 
Two Regimental Quartermasters. 
Representatives of the various Churches 
Ezecutive Commutee ; 
Col. J, F. Tyrrell, 0. BE, President, 
Lt.Col, F. G@. Moore. 
Major R N. G. Scott. 
General Secretary . Miss V. T. Blanchfleld, 
Auddore : Nelson, Dignasse & Co, 
Bankers Imperial Bank of India, Ltd, 
Head Office. lalbot House, Simla, 
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Warrant of Precedence. 


A new Warrant of Precedence for Indta 
in supersession of the notification published on 
February 10, 1899, which has been approved by 

Majesty the King Emperor of India, 
was published In 1922. Henceforth the follow- 
ing table will be observed with respect to the 
Shee and precedence of persons named, as 
under :-— 


1. Governor-General and Viceroy of India. 


2. Governota of Provinces within their re- 
spective charges. 


8. Governors of Madras, Bombay and Bengal: 
4. Commander-in-Chief in India. 


5. Governors of the United Provinces, Pun- 
jab, Bihar and Burma. 


6. Governors of the Central Provinces and 
Assam. 


7 Chief Justice of Bengal. 
8. Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India. 


9. Members of the Governor-General’s Exe- 
cutive Council. 


10. Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty's 
Naval Forces in the East Indies. 


11. President of the Council of State. 
12. President of the Legislative Assembly. 


13. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 


14. Bishops of Madras and Bombay. 


lu. Agents to the Governor-General in Raj- 
pulen Central India and Baluchistan, Chief 

ommissioner of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Members of Executive Councils and Mi- 
nisters of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, 
Political Resident in the Persian Gulf, Residents 
at Hyderabad and in Mysore, and Commissioner 
in Sind,—within their respective charges. 


16. Chief of the General Staff; General 
Officers Commanding, Northern, Southern, East- 
ero and Western Commands, and Officers of 
the rank of General. 


17. Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 


18. Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Behar. 


19. Agents to the Governor-General in Raj- 

utana, Central India and Baluchistan ; Chief 

onimissioner of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince ; Political Resident in the Persian Gulf; 
and Residents at Hyderabad and in Mysore. 


20. Members of the Executive Councils 
and Ministers, Central Provinces and Assam. 


21. Presidents of Legislative Councils with- 
in their respective Provinces. 


22. Chief Judges of Chief Courts ; and Puisne 
Judges of High Courta. 


28, Lieutenant-Generals, 
24. Comptroller and Auditor-General ; Presi- 
dent of the Public Service Commission ; and Pro- 


sident of the Railway Board, 


25. Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow 
and Nagpur. 


26. Members of the Railway Board and Sece 
retaries to the Government of Jndia. 


27. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to the Government of India; Commissioner 
in Sind ; Financial Adviser, Military Finance; 
and Judges of Chief Courts. 


28. Chief Commissioner of the Andamans; 
and Chief Commissioner of Delhi,—within their 
respective charges; Chief Secretaries to the 
Governments of Madras, Bombay and Bengal; 
Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States, 
when within the Punjab. 


29. Commissioner of Revenue and Customs, 
Bombay ; Development Commissioner, Burma; 
Director of Development, Bombay; Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service; ‘Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs; Tinancial 
Commissioners ; Inspector-General of Irrigation; 
Judicial Commissioners of Oudh, Central Provin- 
ces, Sind and Upper Burma; Major-Generals; 
members of a Board of Revenue; Surgeon- 
Generals. 


80. Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Unie 
versities. 


31. Agents of State Railways; Controller 
of the Currency ; Additional Judicial Commis 
sioners; Agency Commissioner, Madras; Com- 
missioners of Divisions. and Residents of 
the 2nd Class,—within their respective tharges. 


32. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
80 years’ standing (not holding any other 
appointment mentioned in this Warrant). 


33. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 
84, Advocates-General, Madras and Bombay. 


85. Chief Secretaries to Governments other 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Benga] and 
Assam. 


36. Bishops (not territorial) under license 
from the Crown. 


87, Accountants-General, Class I; Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Government of India; 
Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ; 
Census Commissioner for India ; Colonels Com- 
mandant and Colonels on the Staff; Commis- 
sioner; Northern India Salt Revenue; Director, 
Intelligence Bureau; Director-General of Archeeo- 
logy in India; Director ofthe Geological Survey ; 
Director, Royal Indian Marine, when an officer of 
the Royal Navy ofrank lower than Rear-Admiral 
or an officer of the Royal Indian Marine ; Educa- 
tional Commissioner with the Government of 
India ; Financial Adyiser to the Railway Board ; 
His Majesty’s Sevior Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta; Inspector General of Forests; Mili- 
tary Accountant-General; Opium Agént, Ben- 
ares; Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India ; and Surveyor General of India, 


88. Additional Judicial Comnidasioners; Agen- 
cy Commissioner, Madras; Chief Commissioner 
of the Andamans ; Chief Commissioner of Dethi; 
Chief Secretary to the Government 9° Assam; 
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Commissioners ot Divisions, and Hesidenta ol 
the 2nd Class. 


39. Private Secretary to the Viceroy ; Secre: | 
taries; Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 


taries to Local Governments. 


40 Accountants-General other than Class 
I; Chief Auditors, Eastern Bengal Railway and 
North-Western Railwav, Chiet Conservators of 
Forests , Ohief Engineers , Chief Cngineer, Lele- 
gra hs, Colonels, Command Controllers of 

ilitary Accounts, Deputy Controller of the 
Currency at Bombay , Director of the Botanical 
Survey of India , Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence , Director General of Observatories , 
Directors of Public Instruction under Local 
Governments, Director, Zoological Survey, 
His Majesty’s [rade Commussioner, Bombay, 
Inspectors General, Civil Hospitals, Inspectors- 
General of Police under Local Governments and 
i the North West Frontier Province, ins- 
pectors General of Prisons under Local Govern- 
ments , Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
of the Indian Political Department of 23 years 
Civil service, 1f not holding any other appoint- 
ment mentioned in this Warrant , Mint Masters 
Calcutta and Bombay , Piesident of the Forest 
College and Research Institute, Provincial 
Sanitary Commissioners, Superimtendents 
of the Imperial Survey of India, and Iraffic 
Managers and Locomotive Superintendents of 
State Railways 


41. Mihtary Secretary to the Viceroy 


42 Solicitor to the Government of India 
7 Standing Counsel to the Government of 
18 


43 bhdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, Ran- 
goon and Nagpur, and Presidency Senior Chap« 
lains of the Church of Scotland. 


44 Chairmen of Port I[rusts and of Im 
provement Irusts of the Presidency towns- 
Rangoon and Karachi, Members of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission , Non-ofhicial Presidents 
of Municipal Corporations in Presidency towns 


and Rangoon within their respective munici - 
pal jurisdictions , Senior Controller of Military 


Supply Accounts, Settlement Commissioners, 
Chiet Executive Officers of the Municipalities 
of the Presidency towns and Rangoon within 
their charges , and Chief Inspector of Mines, 


5 Oollectors of Customs; Collectors and 

gistrates of Distmcts; Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector ot Land Revenue, 
Oalcutta ; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara, 
Deptty Commissioners of Districts, and Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair; Divisional and 
District and Sessions Judges (including the 
Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur), Poli- 
tical Agents and Supermtendents, and Resi- 
dents (other than those of the 1st and 2nd Class), 
—within their respective charges; Remem 
brancers of Legal Affairs and Government Adyo- 
cates under Local Governmgents. 


48. Deputy Fimancial Adviser, Military 
Finance, Deputy Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India, Inspector of Office Procedure 
in the Government of India; Director, Cen- 
tral oe of a ilo - 
India ; Secretary aint Secretary 
“the Railway Board, 
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| 47 Director, Central Research Institute, 
| Kasauli, Director of the Indian Institute of 
| Sckence, and Principal of the Thomason Civil 
' Engineering College, Roorki. 


48 Assistant to the Inspector-General of 
Forests, Assistant to the Inspector-General 
of Irrigation , Commandant, Frontier Con- 
stabulary, North West Frontier Province , Com- 
missioners of Police in the Presidency towns and 
Rangoon, Comptroller, Assam; Conservator 
of lorests, Controller of Marine Accounts; 
Deputy Chief Engineer, Telegrapbs, Deputy 
Director General, Indian Medical Service, 
Deputy Director-General of Post Othce , Deputy 
Director-General, ‘elegraph ‘Traffic, Deputy 
Director, Intelligence Bureau, Deputy Mustary 
Accountant General, Director, Medical Research; 
Directors of Commercial Intelligence, Direc- 
tors of Telegraph Dngineering, District Con: 
trollers of Military Accounts, Dlectrical Adviser 
to the Government ot India, Lieutenant Colo- 
nels, Members of the Indian Civil Service and 
ot the Political Department of 18 years’ Oivil 
service, 1f not holding any other appointment 
mentioned in this Warrant, Mining Logineer 
to the Railway Board, Postmasters General, 
and Superintending Engineers 

49 Assay Masters, Calcutta and Bombay; 
Chief Auditor, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway , 
Deputy Controllers of the Currency, Calcutta 
nie nee India, and Deputy Controller- 

nera 


50 Actuary to the Government of India, 
Chief Inspector of Explosives, Cmef Judges 
of Small Cause Courts, Presidency towns and 
Rangoon, Controlicr of Printing, Stationery 
101 Stamps, Director, Imperial Bacteriological 
Laboratory, Muktisar, Directors of major 
Laboratories, Director of Public Instruction, 
North West Trontier Province, and Durector 
of Statistics 


51 Private Secretaries to Governors, and 
Secretaries and Lirst Assistants in Ist Class Re- 
gidencies 


52 Admunistratorsa General, Chief Preal- 


dency Magistrates, Deputy Agents, Deputy 
Traffic Managers and Officers of similar 
status of State Railways, Metallurgical 


Inspector, Jamshedpur, and Officers in Class 
I of the General or the Public Works List of the 
Indian Finance Department. 


53 Commissioners of Incometax in the 
United Provinces, Bombay and Sind, Com-= 
missioner of Labour, Madras , Controller of 
Patents, Deputy Inspector General of Police, 
Directors of Agriculture Durectors of Fisheries 
in Bengil and Madras, Directors of Industries , 
Directors of Land Records, Excise Commussion- 
ers Inspector General of Railway Police and 
Police Assistant to the Agent to the 
Governor General, Rajputana, Inspectors-General 
of Registration, Principal, Research Inatitute, 
Cawnpore, and Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies 


54 District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges within their own districts 


55 Adviser to the Government of India for 
Far Eastern Questions, First Assistant to the 
Residents at Aden, Baroda and in Kashmir; 
and Judicial Assistant, Kathiawar. 
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56 Military Socretaries to Governors 
57 Senior Chaplains other than those already 
specified 


68. Sheriffs within ther own charges. 


59 Collectors of Customs; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts, Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta; Commussioner of Ajmer Merwara, 
Deputy Commussioners of Districts, Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair, Divisional and Dis 
trict and Sessions Judges (including the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur) Political 
Agents and Superintendents Residents (other 
than those of the 1st and 2nd Class), and Settle- 
ment Officers 


60, Assistant Directors General of the Post 
Office, 1st grade , Deputy Directors of Commer 
cial Intelligence, Deputy Durector General 
of Archeology , Deputy Director of Industries, 
United Provinces , Deputy Postmasters General, 
lst grade, Deputy Registrar of Co operative 
Societies, United Provinces, Deputy Superin 
tendents of the Imperial Survey of India 
Government Solicitors other than the 
Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to the 
Government of India, Managing Durector, 
Opium Tactory, Ghazipur, Officers of the In 
dian Educational Service and of the Indian Ins- 
titute of Science of 18 years standing , Principals 
of major Government Colleges, Registrars to 
the High Court , Secretaries to Legislative Coun 
cils , Senior Inspectors of Mines , Assistant Collec 
tors of Customs , Divisional Engineers and Assist 
ant Engineers, Telegraphs, Executive Lngi 
neer of the Indian Service of Engineers holding 
a charge declared to be of not less importance 
than that of a division, Officers of the Archeo- 
logical and other Scientific Departments 
Officers of the Civil Veterinary Department , 
Officers of Civil Veterinary Department, Officers 
of Class II of the General or the Public Works 
List of the Indian Finance Department , Officers 
of the Indian Agricultural Service, Officers 
of the Indian korest ay ay , Officers on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts De 
partment, Officers of the Superior Revenue 
Establishment of State Railways who hold the 
rank of district officer or a position of a simular 
status and Superintendents and Deputy Commis 
Bloners of Police of 20 years’ standing 


61 Assistant Solicitor to the Government 
of India and Under Secretaries to the Govern 
ment of India 


62 Agent General in India for the British 
Protectorate in Afnca under the admimstration 
of the Colonial Office , Chief Constructor of the 
Royal Indian Marine Dockyard at Bombay, 
Consulting eur eyor to the Government Bombay, 
Directors of the Persian Gulf Section and of the 
Persian Section of the Indo European Telegraph 
Department , Directors of Survey, Madras and 
Bengal, Emigration Agents, Madras and Bena- 
res , Government Emigration Agents at Calcutta 
for British Gwana and Natal, and for Tnnidad, 
Fiji, Jamaica and Maumtius, Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India, and 
Librarian, Imperial Library. 

63. District Judges not bein 
ge: Majors, and bers of ¢. 

Vice of 12 years’ atanding 


Sessions Jud- 
Indjan Civil 


Warrant of Precedence tn tndta. 


64 Chief Accountant of the office of Director 
of Ordnance Factories 


65 Assistant Directors General of the Post 
Office, 2nd grade, Assistant Superintendents of 
the Imperial Survey of India, Chef Works 
Chemist, United Provinces, Civil Engineer 
Adviser to the Director of Ordnance Factones , 
Deputy Postmasters General 2nd grade , Officers 
of the Indian Educational Service and of the 
Indian Institute of Science of 10 vears stand 
ing, Officer in mad of the Mathematical 
Instrument Office, esidency Postmasters , 
Superintendent, Bombay Citv Survey and ] and 
Records , Supermtendents and Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Police of less than 20 years standing, 
Assistant Collectors of Customs Divie1onal Lno- 
gineers and Assistant Divisional Lnogineers lele- 
graphs , Executive Lngimeers of the Indian Ser- 
vice of Engineers holding a charge declared to 
be of not less importance than that of a division , 
Officers of the Archzological and other Scientific 
Departments , Officers of the Civil Veterinary 
ag , Officers of Class II of the General 
or Public Works List of the Indian l inance De. 
partment, Officers of the Indian Agricultural 
service , Officers of the Indian | orest Depart- 
ment , Officers on the Superior List of the M- 
litary Accounts Department, and Officers of 
the Superior Revenue Lsttblishment of Staite 
Railways who hold the rink of district officer 
or a position of similar status, of 12 year»’ 
standing 

66 Assistant Commissioners (Semor) Nor 
thern India Salt Bevenue, Assistant Directors 
of Dairy larms, Assistant I mincial Adviscr, 
Military linance, Assistant Secretaries to the 
Government of India Chemical ksamuner tor 
Customs and Excise Calcutta , Chief Chemical 
Examiner, Central Chemical Laboratory, Nain 
Jal , Chnef Inspectors of I actones and Boilers in 
Bengal and Bombay, Collector of Income tax, 
Calcutta Commander ot the steamer employed m 
the Persian Gulf Section of the Indo Luropean 
Telegraph Department, Curator of the Bureau 
of Education, Deputy Accountant, Office of 
the Director of Ordnance lactories, Deputy 
Administrator General Bengal, Deputy Com- 
missioner Northern India Salt Revenue , Deputy 
Commussioners of Salt and Excise, Deputy 
Director of [and Records, Burma , Deputy Sanie 
rad Commissionefs, Superintendents of Central 
Jails and Civil Surgeons not belonging to the In- 
dian Medical Service, Director Vaccine Institute, 
Belgaum , Engineer and Electrician of the Per- 
sian Gulf Section of the Indo Luropean Telegraph 
Department, Examimer of Questioned Docu- 
ments, Executive Engineers of less than 12 years’ 
standing, Iurst Assistant Commussioner, Port 
Blair , First and Second Collectors of Income tax, 
Bombay, and Senior Collcctors of Income-tax, 
Karachi, Honorary Presidency Magistrates , 
Judge of the City Civil Court, Madras, Judges 
of Presidency Courts of Small Causes, Lady 
Assistants to the Inspectors General Civil Hos- 
pitals , Legal Assistagt in the Lecueistiye Dcpart- 
ment of the Government of India, Manager of 
the Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu, Officers of 
the Provincial Civil Services drawing the maxi- 
mum pay of the time-scale of upwards, Presi- 
cay strates, Protector of Hmuigrants 
and Superintendents of Emigration, Calcutta; 
Public Prosecutors in and in Sind; 
Registrars to Chief ; Registrar of 


Salutes in Indta. 


Companies, Bombay; Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Bengal; Secretary, of | 
Examiners; Secretary to the Board of | 
Revenue in the Department of Revenue and | 
Agrioulture, Madras, when a member of the Pro- | 
vincial Service ; and Sub-Deputy Opium Agents. : 

1. The entries in the above table upply ex- | 
clusively to the persons entered therein, and while - 
regulating their relative precedence with each 
other, do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-official community resident 
in India who, shall take their place according to 
usage. 

2. Officers in the above table w1ll take prece- 
dence in order of the numbers of the entries 
Those included in one number will take prece- 
dence iter sé according to the date of entry 
into that number 

When an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table he will be entitled to the hizhest 
position accorded to him 

4. Officers who are temporanly officiating 
in any number in the table will rank in that num- 
ber below permancnt incumbents 

5. Allothccrs not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank 1s regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to havethe same rank 
with reference to civil servants as 18 enjoyed by 
military officcrs of equal grades 

6, All other persons who may not be mention- 
ed m this table to take rank according to general 
usage, whith 1s to be explamed and determined 
by the Governor-General in Council in the case 
any question shall arise When the position of 
any such person is so determined and notified, 
1t shall be entered 1n the table in italics, provided 
he holds an appointment in India 

. Nothing in the toregoing rules to dis- 
turb the existing practice relating to precedence 
at the Courts of Indian States or on occasions of 
intercourse with Indians, and the Governor- 
General in Counci! to be empowered to make rules 
for such occasions In case anv dispute shall arise, 

8 The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown — 

Consuls General, Immediately after article $7, 
which includes Colonels Commandant , Consuls, 
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Immediately after article 40, which includes 
Colonels; Vice-Consuls, Immediately after arti- 
cle 63, which mcludes Majors. 


Consular officers de Carriere will in their res- 
pective grades take precedence of consular officers 
who are not de Carriere. 


9 The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown, provided that they do not hold appoint- 
ments in India — 


Peers according to their precedence in Enge 
Jand, Knights of the Garter, the Thistle and 
St Patrick; Privy Councillors, Members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India — 
Immediately after Members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, article 9. 


Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland and the 
United kingdom, accordirg to date of Patents, 
knights Grand Cross of the Bath; Knights 
Grand Commander of the Star of India , Knights 
Grand Cross of 8t Michael and St George; 
Knights Grand Commander of the Indian 
Lmpire, Knights Grand Cross of the Royal 
Victorian Order’ Knights Grand Cross of the 
Order of the British kmpire, Knights Com- 
mander of the Bath , Knights Commander of the 
Star of India, Knights Commander of &t. 
Michael and St George, Knights Commander 
of the Indian Empire, Knights Commander 
of the Royal Victorian Order, Knights Com- 
mander of the Order of the British Empire; 
and Knights Bachelor—Immediately after 
Puisne Judges of High Courts, article 22. 


10 All Jadies, unless by virtue of holding an 
appointment themselves they are entitled to a 
higher position in the table, to take place accor- 
ding for the rank herein assigned to their rese 
pective husbands, with the exception of wives 
of Peers and of ladies having precedence in Eng- 
land independently of their husbands, and who 
are not in rank below the daughters of Barons; 
such ladies to take place according to their seve- 
ral ranks, with reference to such precedence in 
Logland, immediately after the wives of Mem- 
bers of the Governor-General’s Executive Coun: 


er, 


SALUTES. 
Persons. No of Occasions on which salute fs fired. 
guns, 
Imperial salute , 101 When the Sovereign is present in person. 
yal salute , 31 On the anniversaries of the Birth, Accese 
sion and Coronation of the Reigning 
Sovereign; the Birthday of the Consort 
of the Reigmng Sovereign; the Birthday 
of the Queen Mother; Proclamation Day, 
Members of the Royal Family .. ns 81 
Foreign Sovereigns and members oftheir 21 
families 
Maharajadhiraja of Nepal is « «6: A 
Sultan of Maskat soe ss ae 21 
Sultan of Zanzibar ‘ile as ee 21 
Ambasyadors .. ss Ne “is 19 On arrival at, or departure from a mili- 
Governor of the French Seftlements in 17 tary station, or when attending a State 
India. ceremony. 
Governor of Portuguese India .. “e 17 
Governors of His Majesty's Colonies .. 1? 
petiole uovernor of His Majesty’s 15 
es. 
Plenipotentiaries and Envoys .. st 15 
Governor of Damaun_ .. ea ww 9 


Governor of Diu .. - qe wie 
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No. of 
Peraons. Guns, 
Viceroy and Governor-General , $1 


Governors of Presidencics and Provinces 17 
in India. 


Residents, 1st Class ea aC és 13 
Agents to the Governor-General os 13 
Commissioner in Sind .. Se i 18 
Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar .. 13 


Residents, 2nd Class = oe ais és 13 

Political Agents (b) ee ee oe 11 

Commander-in-Chief in India (if a Field 19 
Marsh 


Commander-in-Chief in India (if a General) 17 
Naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies oe 
Squadron (0), 


G.0s.C, in (Commands (@) _ ss ws 15 
Major-Gencrals Commanding Districts 13 


d), 
Major-Generals and Cojonc]-Comman- 11 
dants Commanding Brigadcs (d). 


Salutes in India. 


Occasions on which salute is fired, 


On arrival at, or departure from a mili- 
tary station within Indian territories 
or when attcnding a State ceremony. 


On assuming or relinquishing office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On oc 
casions of a public arrival at, or depar- 
ture from a military station, and on for- 
mal ceremonial occasions such as arriving 
at or Icaving a Durbar, or when paying 
a forma] visit to a Ruling Chief. Also 
on occasions of private arrival at, or depar- 
ture from, 4 military station, if desired. 


! Samo as Governors. 


On assuming or relinquishing officc, and 
on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 
parture from a military station. 

)}On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
publie arrival at, or departure from, 4 
military station, and on formal cefe- 
monial occasions. Also on occasions 
ot per arrival or departure, if de- 
sired. 


Same as for military officer of correspond- 
ing rank (see K,R.), 


}On assuming or relinquishing command, 
and on occasions, of public arrival at, 
or departure from, a military station 
within thar command. Also Of occa- 
sions of piivate arriyal or departure, if desir- 
ed, 


Permanent Salutes to Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 guns. 
Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of. 
Gwallor. The Maharaja (Scindia) of. 
Hyderahad. The Nizam of. 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Muscat, The Sultan of. 
Mysore, The Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 19 guns. 
Bhopal. The Begam (or N awab) of. 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of. 
Kalat. The Khan (Wall) of. 
Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. The Maharaja of. 
Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. 


Salutes of 17 gune. 
Bahawalpur. The Nawab of. 
Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 
Bikaner. The Maharaja of 
Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 
Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


Cutch. The Maharao of, 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 
Karauli. The Maharaja of. 

Kotah. The Maharao of. 

Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of, 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 


Salutes of 15 guns, 


Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of, 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of. 

Dewas (Senior Rranch). The Maharaja of. 
Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of. 
Dhar. The Maharaja of. 

Dholpur. The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The arawal of. 

Idar. The Maharaja of. 

Jaisalmer. The Maharawal of. 


(8) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached. 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

(d) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless be {a in actual military com- 
mand and is the senlor military cficer in thespot, Attcnticn isinvited to the extra gunsallowed 


for jndividnals, 


Khairpur. The Mir of, 
Kishangarth. The Maharaja of, 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
Rampur. The Nawab of, 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi. The Maharao of. 
Salutes of 18 guna. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar, The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Jaora. The Nawab of. 
Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Rana of, 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh The Nawab of 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha, The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar, The Maharaja of. 
Palanpur. The Nawab of, 
Porbandar. ‘The Maharaja of. 
Rajpipla, The Maharaja of, 
Ratlam, The Maharaja of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja of. 
Salutes of 11 guns, 
Ajaigarh. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpur. The Raja of. 
Baon!t The Nawab of. 
Barwani, The Rana of. 
Bijawar. The Maharaja of, 
Bilaspur, The Raja of. 
Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Raja of. 
Charkhari. The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 
Gondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 
Janjira, The Nawab of. 
Shafna. The Raja of. 
Malet Kotla. The Nawab of. 
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Salutes of 9 guns. 


Balasinor. The Nawab (Babi) of 
Banganapalle, The Nawab of. 
Bansda. The Raja of 

Baraundha. The Raja of. 

Bariya. The Raja of. 

Chhota Udepur. The Raja of. 
Danta, The Maharana of. 
Dharampur. The Raja of. 

Dhrol The Thakor Saheb of. 
Fadthli (Shukra). The Sultan of. 
Hsipaw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The Raya of. 

Kalahandi. The Raja of. 
Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 
Khilchipur. The Rao Bahadur of. 
Kishn and Socotra. The Sultan of. 
Lahej (or Al Hauta). The Sultan of. 
Limbdi The Thakor Saheb of, 
Loharu, The Nawab of. 
Lunawada., The Raja of, 


Maihar The Raja of, 
Mayurbhanj. The Maharaja of. 
Mong Nai. The Sawbwa of, 
Mudhol. The Raja of, 

Nagod. The Raya of, 

Palitana. The Lhakor Saheb of. 
Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Ihakor Saheb of, 
Sachin. The Nawab of 

Sangh. The Chief of. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of. 
Shehr and Mokalla. The Sultan of, 
Sonpur. The Maharaja of, 

Sunth. The Raja of. 

Vankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 
Wadhwan, The Thakor Saheb of, 
Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of. 


Personal Salutes, 
Salutes of 21 guns 


Mandi. The Raja of. 


Indore, His Highness Maharajadhiraja Raj 
Manipur. The Maharaja of. 


Rajeshwar Sawai Shri Tukoj: Rao Holkar 
Morvi, The Thakor Saheb of, Bahadur, G.0,1.B., Maharaja of, 


QCIE., Wali of. 
Panna. The Maharaja of 
Travancore Colone! His Highness Sri Maharaja 
ola ata ieee Raja Sir Pala Rama Varma Bahadar, G.0.8.1., 
adhanpur. e Nawa 


G.0.1.2., Maharaja of. 
Rajgarh. The Raje of. Udaipur (Mewar). His Highness Maharaja- 
Sailana. The Raja of. 


dhiraja Maharana Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
Samthar, The Raja of. 6.0.8 L, G0.1.%., G,0.V.0., Maharana of. 
Sirmur. The Maharaja of. 


Sitamau. The Raja of. ee 
u. e Raja o 

Bikaner. Major-General His Highness Maharaja 
Buket. The Raja of, sir tan Sin 


Bahadur, G.0.8.L, @.0,1.8., 
Tebri, The Raja of, GU.V.0>, G:B,E., K,0.B,, 4.p,0., Maharaja of. 
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Kotah. Lieutenant-Colonel His Hi 
Maharao Sir Umed Singh Bahadur, 4.c8.1., 
G.C.1.E., G.B.E., of. 


*Mysore. Her Highness Maharani Kempa 
Nanjammanni Avaru Vanivilas Sannidhana, 
0.1, Maharani! of. 


Nepal, General His Highnes Maharaja Sir 
Chandra Shumshere Jung Bahadur. Rana, 
GOB, GOSBI, GOMG, G.CV.0, 
Prime Mimeter, Marshal of. 


Patiala Major General His ag Maharaja: 
dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahindar 
Bahadur, GOSI., GOOLE, G0.V.0, GBE, 
AD 0,, Maharaja of. 

Tonk. H. H. Amin-ud-Daula Wazir-ul Mulk 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, G.081., GOL, 
Nawab of. 


Salutes of 17 guns. 


Alwar. Colonel His Highness Sewal Maharaj 
Shn Jey Singhjl, G.C 1.E., K.0.8 1., Maharaja of, 

Dholpur. Licutenart-Colonel His Highness 
Maharajadhiraja Sr Sawai Maharaj-Rana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokindar Bahadur Duer 
Jang Jai Deo, K.0.8,1., K.0.V.0,, Maharaja- 
Rana of 


Kishangarh. Lieutenant Colonel His Highness 
Umdae Rajahae Baland Makan Maharajadhi- 
raja Sir Madan Singh Bahadur, 


K.C.8.1 , 

K.0.1E., Maharaja of. 
Orchha. His Highness Maharaja Mahindr 
q Sawai Sir Pratap Singh SBahadur, G.0.8.1. 


G.0.1.E., Maharaja of. 


Sirohi. His Highness Maharajadhiraja Maharao 
Sir Kesri Singh Bahadur, G.0.1.B., K,0.8.1., 
Ez-Maharao of. 


Salutes of 15 guns. 


Benares. Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, G.0 8.1.,G.0.1&. Maharaja of. 


Jind. lLieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh Rajendra Baha- 
dur, 4.0.LE., K.0.8.1., araja of 


Junagadh. His Highness Vali Ahad Mohabat 
Khanyi, Rasulkbanji, Nawab of. 


Kapurthala. Lieutenant-Colone! His Highness 
Manaraja Sir Jagatjit €ingh Babadur, G.C.8.L, 
G.0.1.E., Maharaja of. 


Nawanagar. Lieutenant-Colone! His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Sir Ranjitsmh)j: Vibhay1, G 081 
G.B.B., Maharaja of. 


Salutes of 11 guna. 


Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, G.0,8.1., G.0.1.B., 4.0.7.0 , of 


Bombay. 

Bariya. Captain H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Ranjitsinhji Mansinhji, £K.0.8.1., Raja of. 
Chitra). His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ui: 

Mulk, K.0.1.3., Mehtar of. 


Lahej (Al Hauta). His Highness Sultan 


Sir Abdul Karim Fadthh bin Ah, K.O.L2.., 
Sultan of. 


D O.L.,| Vankaner 
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unawada, His Highness Maharana Shri Sir 
Wakhatsinghji Dalelsinghji, K.0.1.2., Raja of. 

Sachin. Major His Fighness Nawab Sidi 
Ibrahim Mohamed Yakut Khan, Mubazarat 
Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur, Nawab of. 

Shehr and Mokalla. H.H Sultan Oomer bin 
Awad Alkaity, Shamseer Jung Bahadur, 
Sultan of 

Captain His Highness Raj Saheb 

Sir Amarsinhji Bancainhji, KC,LE, Baj 
Saheb of, 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

Dashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 

Dthala. Amir Nasr bin §Shaif bin Sef bin 
Abdul Hadi, Amir of, 

Jamhhandi. Captain Mcherban Sir Parashramrav 
Ramchandrarav, KOLE, (Chief of, 


Kanker. Maharajadhiraja Kan.al Deo, Chlef of. 


Loharu. Nawab Sir Amir-ud-dm Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K.0.1.E., ev-Nawab of, 


Tawngpeng. Hkun Hsang AWn, K 8.M., Sawbwa 


Local Salutes. 


Salutes of 21 guna. 
Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab of). Within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories, 
permanently. 


Indore The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, permanently. 


Udaipur (Mewar), The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per- 
mManently. 


Salute of 19 guns. : 


Bharatpur. The Maharaja of, 
Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 
Cutch. The Maharao of. 
Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 
Jodhpur (Marwar). Maharaja of. 
Patiala, The Maharaja of. 
(Within the hmite of their own territories, 
permanently.) 
Salute of 17 guns. 


Alwar. The Maharaja of. 
at re The Mir of. 
(Within the limita of their own territories 
permanently). 
Salutes of 15 guns. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Jind. The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of, 
Nabha. The se 
Nawanagar. The ja of. 
Ratlam. The Maharaja of. 
(Within the hmite of their own territories, 
permanently). 
of 18 gune, 


Bushire. His Excellency the Governor of At 
the termination of an official visit. 


Bins 8 The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own » permanently). 


® Conferred in the first instances during the minority of her scn, the Maharaja of Mysore, and 
In the capacity of Regent, and subsequently continued for her lifetime, 
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Salutes of 11 guns. 
Savantvadi. The Sar Desai of. ‘ss .. Within the Hmits of his own territory, 


permanently, 
Salutes of 5 guns. 
Abu Dhabi, The Shaikh of ee oe Fired by British Ships of War in the Per- 


sian Gulf at the termination of an official 
visit by this Chief. 


Bunder Abbas. The Govermmor of . 


Lingah. The Governor of a ‘s pe the termination of an ofhcial vivit. 
Muhammerah, The Governor of ie 
Muhammerah. Eldest son of the Shaikh of Fired en occasions when he visits one of His 
Majesty’s ships as his father’s representa- 
tive. 
Salutes of 3 guns. 


Ajman The Shaikhof .. a 
Dibai. The Shaikh of .. ee 
Ras-al-Kheima The Shaikh of .. | Fired by Biritish Ships of Warin the Per- 
Shargah. The Shaikh of.. 5% j sian Gulf at the termination of official 
Umm-ul-Qawain. The Shaikh of visits by these Chiefs, 


TABLE OF LOCAL PERSONAL SALUTES, 
Salutes of 11 guns. 
His Excellency Shaikh Sn Isa bin Ali al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
lifah, K.C.1.E., C.8.I., Shashh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an official 
visit by this Chicf, 
(TABLE OF) PROVISIONAL LOCAL SALUTES. 
Salutes of 17 guna, 
Council of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 
Salutes of 13 guns. 


The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a momber 
of the ruling family. 


Salutes of 9 guns. 


The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not a 
member of the ruling family, 


Salutes of 7 guns. 
rain. The Shaikh of. 
uwait. The Shaikh of. 
Muhammerah, The Shaikh of. 
Qatr. The Shaikh of. 
Salutes of 6 guna. 
Bahrain. Eldest eon of the Shaikh of, or othe 


mee rg bares ih sox obit : Fired when acting as Deputy of these Chiefs. 
member of the ruling family. 
Individual Members of the Cguncil of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 
(TABLE OF) PROVISIONAL PERSONAL SALUTES. 
Salutes of 13 gune. 


His Ex Shaikh Sir Khasz’al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 
G.C.LE., K.C,8.J., Shaikh of Muhammerah, po ss the termination of an official visit 
y Chief. 
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Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
five Nnes of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or—and in 
some cases only—by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. &. 0., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line, the 
Lloyd Triestino and the British India line. The 
Nata] line steamers are available for Western 
passages only, the steamers sailing round the 
Cape on their Eastward voyages. There are 
ordinarily other services between Calcutta and 


the West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, 
and several lines,connect Colombo with Europe 
Of the latter the Orient, the Messageries Mari- 
times the Bibby Lines N Y.K., Australian €om- 
mcnwealth, & Royal Dutch Lines are the chief 
besides the P. & O. The Bibby and Henderson 
Services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
the importance of the Colombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London and 
Bombay is 15 days ot Marseilles. The 
following are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange :— 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


FARES FROM BOMBAY OR KARACHI. 














Ist Saloon. 2nd Saloon. 
I 
A B, © A BR 
Rate. Rate | Rate. _ Rate. | Rate. 
£ F | ‘ f 
Free passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India | 
Steamer. | 
To Plymouth or London by sea, Single Sit. oe 90 80 70 60 54 
. : Betum .. +4) 157 | 140 | 122 | 105 95 
To Marseilles, Single,. - ae me | 82 72 62 56 50 
Retum  .. - | 143 126 108 88 80 
To 3 Malta or Gibraltar, Single .. ..| = 88 76 66 58 52 
‘i ‘5 Return .« -- 148 126 108 98 88 
FroM CALCUTTA re : | 70 ‘ ; 56 ‘<a 





By the British India S.N. Co., fares to 
London by sea from Bombay or Madras are :— 
single Ist saloon £66; 2nd saloon £52. Return 
£116 and £91. Bombay to Marsefiles £60, 
and 2nd saloon £48, Return : £105 and £84, 


By the Anchor Line fares to Live 
from Bombay or Karachi are:—ist saloon 
£€0 single and £105 return. To Marseilles :— 
£56 and (return from Liverpool) £101. 


By Ellerman’s “ City” ané “ Hall” Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
Ist saloon are :-— 


Single £64, return £112, 
2nd saloon single £48, return £84, 
From Bombay or Karachi to Marseilles, 
Ist saloon single £60, return £105. 
2nd saloon single £45, return £70, 
ies Sag oun 618 

on, return £11 
Zad saloon single £52, return £91. 


By Bibby Line fares from Rangoon to 
London, 


1st saloon single £76. 

Ist sa'oon return £182. 

Rangoon to Marseilles, Ist saloon single £88, 
Rangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon return £120, 


By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, ist saloon are:—single £65, 
return (available for 4 months) £100, (available 
for 2 years) £117. 


By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
or Karachi to Bnrdisi, Venice or Trieste are :— 
lst class £62, 2nd class £52. Return rates 
ae for 2 years at one and three-fourth 

ares. 


The Lloyd Triestino in conjunction with the 
Marittima {talans are now in ad 

to the above a fortnightly service between Bom. 
bay, Naples and Genoa, fares as above, 


Indian Train Service. 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


The distance and allway farc from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of india 


aie as follow — 


— ee 





Dehi BB &C I Railway, ova new Nagda Vutiry direct 


route és : ; 


Delht G I P Radway, va Agra 
Simla va Dell 


Calcutta, G I P from Bombay, ma Jupbulpore & Allahabad 


Calcutta,G I P from Bombay, na Nagpur 
Madras, G I P fron Bomba}, va Rarchur , 
Lahore, 21a Dethi 


ee — on 











| 4 ucs Ist Class {| 2nd Class 
Rs a Rs a 
865 105 8 52 12 
957 105 8 o2 12 
os 1,137 158 4 80 10 
1,349 150 14 75 8 
1,223 142 14 71 8 
. 794 112 0 55 15 
1 162 142 10 yp 





THE SUEZ CANAL 


Lhe wnwil repoit ot th 
pany for 1922 siit d that in 
Pvivuom tridc hii }epgin to weit at lt 
und the maitime moy ment hid sury ws ds th 
plevious mixsimum which wis th moi 16 
muhul]l whn cxastn. c1dunstanccs Wwe 
trben into considcrition 


Suez Canal Com 


Ihe nowth of triffic cwsed 9 1c incre isl 
in th comy inys receipts wnd cxpen cs W Ib 
sh htly ass thin in 1921) The reprym nt 
of Consolidatcd Coupon Jonds hid 1 licved 
th compyny of a Icivy chiroc md it Was 
therefor dcudtd to deduce wm yqyi aul 
mncrewc of divid nd, whilst stul maimtvuin,, 
th yradcnt yolcy which had uUwiys ,ulded 
the boud 


Ih samc mounts w on th list occasion 
hid bon allocated to the sink, fund tor 
stock ind to the tund fot house bwilding in 
Lojpt It hid also been thou,ht advyisille 
to set widt trom yrofts v sum ct 2) U0 000 
w part of the xy uses incur dim the works 
improvement fund Ibs would woid or it 
lowt dalvy for suvaal yous the nec ssity of 
a loin which had ken theady authorized 
and greatly mduce the amount requicd = It 
wis propowd to pry v dividend of 320f net 
pee hue umost doubl that pud bitore the 
wit) Jn miking this computson howcver it 
should be tome im mind that put of the 
- idund Wab duc to the depreeiition of the 
rane 


Reduced Transit Rates—The increase 
in trifle bad permuntt d pm Mich 1. 1923 
a 1éductjon of transit rat 4 Of 200) Which wis in 
conformity wilh the libaad yoliwy yytherto 
adopted thea by assisting the shippin,, lodustr 
which was still passing through 1 difheult 7 cried 
ihe continued progress in traffe which 


itunccuntr 4 
~tarms 1 condition howe. 


purmitted the remittance of money from 1 ~ypt 
ol trom Lnclind to liince on caccy tion il 


which 1t ww hoped 
nht crelon,, bu modified 


Financial Position —The tot. receipts 
for 1922 amountcd to o> 450 608! =m ncle 194 
of 4> 319612t over the your 1921 of which 
tiimsit dues suppled 17 591 220f Expenses 
in FLypt were about the sume 151 1921 = After 
mtking allowance for depreciation of invest 
ments cypenses, ind provision for buildings, 
stock and works the reccipts oyer expenses 
vmountcd to 193 797 839f to which hid to be 
iddid 949 707f brought forward making & sum 
or 194747 047f Ths kit an amount fol 
distmbution iumongst the sharcholdeis ot 
1)2641126t and provided for the pryment 
of v dividend of 341f 938¢ per shart, to 
which wis to be iddid 251 for interest repre 
senting a ~ross return of "6€f 938 or a net 
wnount of 320f which exccedced that of 1921 
bv Tot pir shue 


It was intcresting to note that in spite 
of the merciascd dividend the revenue pud 
to the British Government was much Itss 
than in 1013 


Transit and Navigation —TIour thousand 
three hundred and torty five ships travcrsed 
the Canil in 1922 representing a net tonnage 
of 20 743 245 an inciease of 468 125 tons ovir 
the Inghest previously reaxched—that in, 191? 
Compired with 1921 tho mcacase In ships 1s 
3°70 o1 2624246 tons There was an cver- 
inmersing number of vessels burning Mizout 
1 plescating 19 per cent of the tot move- 
ment of the your Jhe avcrige time of thinset 
wis tolu 3omim German shippiweg was moe 1n 
cvidence having passed the 1921 fhwies ol 
170,520 tony to 735120 tons 4 number much 


hid\ uss than whcn Germany occupicd second rank 


justificd the reduction hid since becn well maim-| among tho Canals customers in 1913, with 
tained , moreover, the hizh rates of exchange | 3,352,257 tong, 


16 
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Improvement Schemes.—It was announced 
in 1014 that from and after January ist, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
Fenth increased by 1ft., making it S80ft. 


The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24:4 feet in 1870; in 1890 
ie ig drawing 25:4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following 24 years the increase 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 20 feet. 


The scheme of !mprovement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
& compre eaete one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 


A 40 feet Channel.—The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard tothe deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 
Suez. It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles, In any case the 
work in hand shculd meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 


When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches. 
In June, 1918, the width at a depth of 82 feet 
.8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 


The Suez Canal. 


147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and fora widening up to 196 feet 8 inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate ntunber of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches i believed io be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 


The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neeringside. Agooddeal ofsandis occasionally 
driven into the channel at Port Said dunng 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards ata cost of over £6,000,000. The 
construction of this extenston, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis- 
factory progress. The Suez Roads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 


Almost up to the end of 1915 the works for 
extending the jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the protectién 
of the entry to the Canal, were pushed on 
unintorruptedly. In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacturo of 
artiticial rocks for this jetty was interrupted. 
‘Ihe submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com- 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres ; the protective 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres. ‘the protection of the 
Channel is thus secured, and there is no need 
for any apprehension as to its future. 


Indian Time. 


For many years Indian time was in a state of 
ehaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Rallway time was kept on all the railways and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904, and adcressed to the Local Governments, 
and through them to all local bodies a long 
Ictter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future The essential pomts 
in this letter are indicated below 

“In India we have already a standard time, 
which 18 very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised Its the Madras local 
time, which 18 kept on all railway and telegraph 
Imes throughout India and which 15 6h 2im 
108s in advance of Greenwich Similarly, 
Rangoon local time is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h 24m 47s 
ahead of Greenwich But neither of these 
etandards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 


“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both im 
India and m England, and urged to fall into Ime 
with the rest of the civihsed world And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes —‘ ‘Lhe 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 54 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve 
ment upgn the existing arrangements, but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
7one system, making the time 5 hoursin advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and 6 hours in advance 
in the east of India, would be preferable.’ 

‘*Now if India were connected with Europt 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of which had 
adopted the Curopean hour zone system, 1t would 
be mmperative npon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion But as she 1s not, and 
as she 3s as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, 1t is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonics and to adopt 
the first suggestion 

“It19 believed that this will be the better 
solution There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line mght across the 
richest and most populous portions of India and 
30 as to bisect all the maim lines of communi 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that lme India has 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways, and the substitu- 
tion for 1t of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step, while it would, in all 
probability, be strongly oppesed by the railway 
authorities, Moreover, it 18 very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike, and 
it 18 certain that the double standard would 
pues the latter ereehy. wane by emphasising 

e fact that railway differed from local time, 
it might Bae ap or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former 1 of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
Todia. The one great advantage which the second 
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possesses over the first alternative is, that undef 
the former, the difference between toca! and 
standard time can wever exceed half an hour: 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegrapha. 

‘ It 1s proposed, therefore to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m, 
503 They would then represent a time 5$ 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would bo known as Indian Standard Time: 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F and S meaning that the 
standard time is m advance of or behind local 
time respectively —Dibrugarh 51 § , Shillong 38 
5 , Calcutta 248 , Allahabad 2 F , Madras OF, 
Lahore 33 I, Bombay 39 F , Peshawar 44 F.,, 
Karachi 62 F , Quetta 62 F. 


* This standard time would be as much as (4 
and 55 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Rangoon respectively, and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected with that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Ran goo local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma Itis proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which 1s 6h 24m 47s in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs which would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 64 hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
97° 30’ E longitude The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
Luropean and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries 

‘Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Empire Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, 18 a matter which 
must be left to the local community in each case ” 

It is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies To read now the fears 
that were entertained if Standard Time was 
adopted 18 a study in the possibilities of human 
crror The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
Bont it Calcutta decided to retain ita own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twenty-four minutes i advance of Standard 
Time In Bombay the first reception of the 


be- ' proposal was hostile, but on reconsideration the 


Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought 
in a side resolution, by which the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the lst 
January 1906 all the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time; in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains ites former 
Calcutta time; but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintaine1 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
Time is universal, 
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Department of Indusin s 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES. 


By a resolution of the Government of India, 
Department of Commerce and Industry, dated 
Iecbruary 26, 1920, a Board of Industries and 
Munitions was constituted as a temporary 
organization designed to close the war commit 
ments of the Indian Munitions Board, to take 
over from the Commerce and Industry Depart 
ment and the Public Works Department certain 
tems of work, and to undertake the initial work 
ofindustrial organisation, and in particular to 
frame detailed proposals for a nuw Dcpartment 
of Industries 


Officer designated Chief Controller (Surplus 
Stores) responsible to the Member in Charge ot 
oe 


On the retirement of Sir George Barnes in 


April 1921 Sir Lhomas Holland became Member 
in charge of the portfolios of Industries and 
Commerce This post he resigned later wn the 
vewr on account of a difference of opimon 
| with the Viceroy on the subject of what 1s called 


Ihe Calcutta Munitions Case-- a case where 


| several individuals were under trial for fraud in 


connection with munitions contracts during 
the war ‘Lhe case raised no little commotion 
at the time, not the least of the causes of this 
lbeing the statement of the Advocate General 
for the Crown that the Government knew the 


Proposals formulated by the Board of Indus 
tries and Munitions for the creation of a Depart 
ment of the Government of India to deal with 


industrial questions have now reccived the ap 


proval of the Secretary of State for India, and : 


accordingly a permanent Department of Indus 
tries was created 1n 1921 The new Department 
will deal for the present with the heads of busi 
ness detailed in the resolution It will be unde 
the charge of the Hon Sir Thomas Holland, 
oe of the Governor General’s Executive 
Councl 


Concurrently with the creation of the perma 
nent Department of Industries, the Board of 
Jadustnes and Munitions ceased to exist She 
work connected with the closing of the war com 
mitments of the late Indian Munitions Board 


accused were guilty and could prove that they 


were guilty but did not propose to proceed 
with the case With the retirement of fir 
Thomas Holland the activities connected with 
the Department, other than routine matters 
were suspended, as no successor had been 
appointed up to the close of the year and Mi 
G A Innes, tho Secretary of the Department, 
acted at Member But although there has not 
been any official pronouncement on the subject 
it 18 unlikely that the grandiose scheme prepared 
by the Industnes Commission will come to 
fruition Lhere 1s not the money available, 
and thcre are grave doubts whether these re 


and the disposal of surplus stores on behali of | commendations can fit in with the new 
His Majesty’s Government has been entrusted | constitution, which remits Industris to the 
to a separate temporary organisation under an Provinces for administration 


Indian 


Orders. 


The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria in 1861, and enlarged in 1806, 
1876, 1897, 1902, and 1011, and the dignity of 
Knighy Grand Commande: may be conftrred on 
Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon British sub- 
jects for :mportant and loyal service rendered to 
the Indian Empire ; the second and third classes 
for services 1n the Indian Empire of not less than 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. lt consists of the Sovercign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commandets 
(22 Biitish and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred Companions, exclu- 
sive of Extra and Houorary Membcrs, as well as 
certain additional Knights and Companions. 


The Insignia are (1) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centie an Impeuial Crown ; 
all enamelled in their proper cvolours and linked 
together by gold chains (11) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five pots in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled clicular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven’s Light our Guide, also in diamonds. 
That of a Knight Commander 1s somewhat 
ditferent, and is described below. (11) Lhe 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, contauung the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 


Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
G. C. 8. 1) 


Piince Louis Alberic D’ Arenberg 


| Hon General His Majesty Chowia Somdctch 


Phra Paramend: Maha Vajiravudh Phra 
Monshut llao, G(.B, GOV 0, King oi 
Siam. 


Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. 1.) 


II. M the Queen Tmpicsg 
H.R. H The Duke ot Connaught 
HW. Ro. The Prince of Walcs 


Knights Grand Commanders (G.C S. 1.) 
H. H. the Gackwar ot Baroda 
Hi. H. the Maharana of Udaipur 
H. J the Maharaja of Lravancore 
Lhe Mai quis of Lansdowne 
H. I. the Maharaja of Jammu and hashmir 
U. H. the Maharaja of Gwalior 
Lord Harns 
Baron Macdonnell 
Lar] Curzon of Keddleston 
Lord Gorge Hamilton 
H. H the Raja of Cochin 
Baron Ampthill 
Vahiraja Sir Chandra Shumshere Jone Bahia 
dur, Rana of Ne; il. 
| IL, IL. the Maharaji of Orch) a 
Uf. 1. the Mabariji of Mysore 
Baron HWardinge of Penshurst 
H H.the Lbegum of Bhoyal 
Sir Steuart Bayley 
Sir Dighton Probyn 
Baron sydenham 


points, allin diamonds. (iv) ‘lhe Mantle of ! Sir Aithur Lawley 


light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) 18 sky-blue, having 
& narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
18 worn from the right shoulder to the left side 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
& ribbon two inches in width, of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, scribed with the motto of the Ord:-r in 

monds. A Companion wears from his left 
breast a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller seize 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All lnsignia are returnabic 
at death to the Central Chan@ry, or if the 
recipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 


cmovereign of the Order:—H. I. M. The 
Ing. 

Grand Master of the Order :—His Exccl- 
lency the Viceroy and Governer-Gencarl of! 
India, the Right Honourable Lord Reading, 
P.0,,G,0.B., G.M.8.1., G.M.LE., G.0.V.0. 


| Sir John Hewctt 
H H.the Maharaja of Bil aner 
d. H. Maharao of hotah 
Genera] Sir O’ Moore Crcagh 
Gcneral Si. Edmund George Partow 
H H. the Maharaja of Kapurthala 
His Exalted Hivhness the Nizim of Hyder bad 
H. H. the Aga Khan 
H. H. the Nawab of lonk 
H. H. the Maharao of Cutch 
Raron Carmichacl of Slurling 
Baron Pentland 
' Baron Willingdon 
| H. L. Sir Cherles Monro 
H, H. Maharao Rai: of Bundi 
H. JI. The Maharaja of Benares 
FL if. Ihe Maharaja of Patiala 
Sir Arthur Arnold Barrett 
H. H. The Nawab of Rampur 
Tord Chelmsford 
The Larl otf Ronaldshay 
WH H The Mahara Jim Sahib of Nivanagar, 
II Le General Ford Rawlinson 


Knights Commanders (K, C. S. I.) 
Sir Joseph West Ridgeway 
Sir David Miller Barbuur 
Sir Phillip Perceval Hutchins 
sur Hcury Edward Stokes 
Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 
A. H. Maharao of Sirohi 
S.r Courtenay Poregrme Ubert 
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Sir William Mackworth Young 

Sir William Jobn Cunningham 

Sir Richard Udny 

Sir John Frederick Price 

Sir Charles Montgomery Rivaz 

Sir Henry Martin Winterbotham 

Sir James Monteath 

Lieut.-Co). Sir Donald Robertson 

Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 

Sir Arundel Tagg Arundel 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 
Sir James Thomson 

Sir Joseph Bampf:lde Fuller 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur John, Baron Stamfordhym 
Sir Thomas William Holderness 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H. H. Maharaj Rana of Jhalawar 
Sir James Wilson 

H. H. Maharaja of Alwar 

H. H. Raja of Jind 


Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H. H. Raja of Ratlam 

Sir James Lyle Mackay, Baron Inchcape 
Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshidabad 

Bir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Hammick 


Sir Krishna Govinda Gupta 

Sir Leslie Alexander Selim Porter 

Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

H. H. Maharaja of Kishangarh 

Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 

Sir Jamts McCrone Douie 

Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Richard Amphlevt Lamb 

Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Bir Trevredyn Rachleigh Wynne 

Bir George Casson Walker 

H. H. Maharaja of Dhar 

H. H. Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 

H. H. Maharaja of Bhutan 

Sir John Nathaniel Atkinson 

Sir William Thomson Morison 

General Sir James Willcocks 

Sir M. I. O'Dwyer 

fir Salyid Ali Imam 

Sir Michael William Fonton 

Sir Harold Arthur Stuart 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Bir William Henry Solomon 

Gent, Sir W. R. Birdwood. 

Sir P, Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswami Aiyar 

Sir Frederick William Duke 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

Hi. H. Nawab of Maler Kotla 

H. H. Maharaja of Sirmur 

Sir William Henry Clark 

Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 

Sir Steyning William Edgezley 

Sir gton Verney Lovett 

Sir Robert Woodburn Gillan 

Maharaj Sri Sir Bhajron Singh Bahadur 

Sir Alexander Gordon Cardew 

SiC. H. A. Hii * 

H. H. Maharaja Malhar Rao Baba Saheb Puar. 
Dewas (Junior Branch) 

H. H. Maharaja Jam Saheb of Navanagar 

fi. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
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) Lient.-Ool. Sir F, E, Younghusband 
Sir T. Morison 


Major-Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick 

Major-Gen. RB. C. 0. Stuart 

Sir George Rivers Lowndes 

H. H. Maharajadhiraja Maharawal Sir 
Jowahir Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmer 

Sir Archdale Earle 

Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 

Sir John Strathedan Campbell 

Sir Frank George Sly 

H, H.the Maharaja of Datia 

H. H. the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur 

Sir William Vincent 

Sir Thomas Holland 

Lieut. General Sir Willlam Raine Marshall 

Sir James Bennett Brunyate 

Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatt 

Sir Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alexande: Stanhope Cobbe 

Sir G. Carmichael 

Dr. Sir M. Ki. Sadler 

The Right Hon’ble Lord Southhorough 

Lieut.-Colonel Maharaja Daolat Singhji of Idar 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Sir P. Bajagopala 
Achariyar 

Major-Gen. Sir Harry Triscolt Brooking 

Lieut-Gen. Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 

Sir George Barnes 


Colonel Nawab Muhammad Nasrulla Khan 
of Bhopal 

Sir Edward Maclagan 

Lord Sinha of Raipur 

Sir N. D. Beataon-Bell 

Sir Willlam Marris 

Sir L. J. Kershaw 

Sir G. 8. Curtis 

Sir L, Davidson ‘ 

C. G@. Todhunter 

Sir Henry Wheeler 

Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Ran- 
jitsinghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria, Bombay 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Muham- 
mad Shafi 

The Hon’ble Mr. Hailey 

The Hon’ble Sir Hamilton Grant of the Nortl 
West Frontier Provinces 

Sir H. BR. C. Dobbs 

Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, Raja of 
Mahmudabad 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart. 

Sir Sassoon Jacob David, Bart, 

Sir William Acworth 

Sir John Henry, Kerr 

Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

Sir Ludovic Porter 

Sir Havelock Charles 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur B. N. Sarma 

The Hon'ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulia 

C. A. Innes 

(seneral Sir C. W. Jacob 


Companions (C. S. L) 
Major-Gen. Beresford Lovett 

Sir Henry Willim Primrose 

Lieut.-Gen. Michael Weekes Willoughby 
Raja Piari Mohan Mukharji of Uttarpara 
Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 

Col. Charles Edward Yate 

Willlam rae Henry Merk 

Sardar Jiwan Singh 

Col. George Herbert Trevor 

Lieut.-Col. Henry St. Patrick Maxwell 


Sir Jervolse Athelstans Baines 


a a ee | 


The Star of India. 


Sir Arthur Upton Lanshawe 
James Fairbairn Finlay 

Joseph Parker 

Horace Frederick D’Oyly Moule 
Sir ring Meta Yc Smith 
Henry Aiken Anderson 

Lieut.-Col. Sur Arthur Henry McMahon 
Sir Henry Evan Murchison James 
Charles William Odhng 

Alexander Walmesley Cruickshank 
David Norton 

Thomas Stoker 

Sir Edward Richard Henry 

Lucas White Kin 

Sir Mackenzie Dalzell Chalmers 
Henry Farrington Evans 

Richard Gillies Hardy 

Herbert Charles Fanshawe 

Sir Frederick Styles Philpin Lely 
George Robert Irwin 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Lloyd Reihy Richardson 
Robert Burton Buckley 


Arthur Frederick Cox 

Charles Gerwien Bayne 

Hartley Kennedy 

Sir Edwin Grant-Burls 
Major-Gen. Trevor Bruce Tyler 
Willam Charles Macpherson 
Lt.-Col. James Alexander Lawrence Mont sumery 
Lt.-Gen. Henry Doveton Hutchinson 
Raja of Burdwan 

Col, James White Thurburn 
Alfred Brereton 

William Thomas Hall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Sir Lows William Dane 

Raja Ram Pal 

Hermann Mithael Kisch 

Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 
Herbert Bradley 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates 

John Mitchell Holms 

Percy Seymour Vessey Fitzgerald 


Lt.-Col. Willoughby Pitcairn Kennedy 
Raja Narendra Chand 

Arthur Delaval Younghusband 

Oscar Theodore Barrow 

Col. Howard Goad 

Francis Alexander Slacke 

Saiyid Husain Bilgrami 

Percy Comyn Lyon 

Algernon Robert Sutherland 

Sir George Watson Shaw 

Willham Arbuthnot Inghs 

Romer Edward Younghucband 
Major-General Herbert Mullaly 

Sohn Alexander Broun 

Col. Henry Finnis 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Alfred William Lambert Bayly 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
Raja Madho Lal of Benares 

Sir Ashutosh Mukharji 

Maj..Gen. Sir Henry Montague Pakington 


wkes 
Francis Capel Harrison 
Comdr. Sir Hamilton Pym Freer-Smith 
Andrew Edmond Castlestuart Stuart 
Norman Goodford Cholweley 
Walter Francis Rice 
Havilland Le Mesurier 
Cecil Edward Francis Bunbury 
Major-General Reginald Henry Mahon 
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Rear- \dmural Allcu stiomas Lunt 

Henry Walter Badock 

James Mollison 

Sir Pirajirao Bapu Sahib Ghatge 

John Walter Hose 

Charles Ernest Vear Goument 

Herbert Lovely Eales 

George Moss Harriott 

Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 

Sir Edward Vere Levinge 

Jaeut.-Col Charles Archer 

James Peter Orr 

Herbert Alexander Casson 

William Axel Hertz 

3it Mahadev Bhaskar Chauba] 

Brevet-Liettt -Coloncl Clive Wigram 

Herbert Lhompson 

Vajor General William Burney Bannerman 
Lieut -Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Stuart Lockwood Maddox 

Gilbert Thomas Walker 

Lieut -Col Phillip Richard Thornbagh Gurdon 
Khan Zulfikar All Khan 

Surgcon-General George Francis Angelo Harri: 
Edmund Vivian Gabriel 

John Stuait Donald 

Henry Montasuec Segundo Mathews 

Arthur Crommelin Hankin 

Naw wb Sir Laridoon Jang Bahadur 

Maulvi Ahmad Hussain 

Ho1ace Charles Mules 

If IL Raja Sir Bie Chand, Raja of Bilaspur 
Licut -Col Arthur Russell Aldridge 

Licut -Col Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 

Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Renny-Tailyour, 


Michael Kennedy 

Lhakor Karansinghji Vajirayy: of Lakhtar 

Col. Alain Chartier de Lotbmnlere Joly de 
Lotbinicre 

Lieut -Gencral Sir Herbert Vaughan Cox 

Col Robert Smeiton Maclagan 

Licut -Col. Charles Mowbray Dallas 

Ldward Henry Scamandcr Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Mirza Sir Abbas Alt Baig 

Oswald Campbell Lecs 

Paul Gregory Melitug 

Licut -Col. Albert Edward Woods 

William Lxall Tempest Bennett 

Hon, May Nawabzada Obatdullab & han 

Wilkam Ogilvie Horne 

William Aarrison Moreland, 0 I.B. 

Diwan Bahadur Chaube Raghunath Das 

(ot Lestock Hamilton Reid 

Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Stevenson 

Ron. Lieut -Col. Raja of Lambagraon 

Lieut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Walter George Cole 

Henrv Venn Cobb 

Major-General Gerald Godfrey Giffard 

Fredenck William Johnston 

William Henry*Lucas 

The Thakor Saheb of Sayla 

Arthur Leslie Saunders 

Sardar Sir Daljit Singh of Jullunder 

Lient.-Col, Raj Kumar Bir Bikram Singh 

Walter Maude 

Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

Wilham James Reid 

Sardar Sir Mysore Kantaraj Urs 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 
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A. Butterworth 

S.M. Edwardes 

Lt.-Col] PF. H. Elliott 

Sir Herbert John Maynard 

Lt.-Col, A. B. Dew 

H. ‘lL. Keeling 

H. Sharp. 

R. RB. Scott 

Col. Sir J. W. E. Douglas-Scott Montagu of 
Beaulicu 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadler 

Laurence Robertson 

John Ghest Cumming 

Licut.-Col. Stephen Lushington Ay lin 


Sir James Ilonssemayne Dul’oulay 

Sir John Barry Wood 

Major-Gencral Sir Arthur Wigram Moncey 
Col. L. A. C. Gordon 

T. a Chalmers 


R. Burn 

G. B. H. Fell 

Major-General Sir W. C. Knight 
Lt.-Col. C. Kaye 

Patrick James Fagan 

Col. Hormasji Edulji Banatwalla, 1.M.8 
Lt.-Col. Lawrence IMM v 

Col. Benjamin Willian Marlow 
Lt.-Col. Harold Fenton Jacob 
Lt.-Col. Francis Th ville DPrulcaux 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 

Col. Hugh Whitchurch Pcrry 
Iienry Cc cil Ferard 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot Williaa Oldham 
Evan Maconochie 

Francis Coope French 
Major-General C, W. G. Richardson 
Tt.-Col. A. P. Trevor 

Horatio Norman Bolton 
Major-General J. C. Rimington 
Colonel H. R. Hopuood 


frig.-General R. Il. W. lughes 
H. 8. Laurence 

lL. &. Buckley 

C. HW. Bompas 

M. M. &. Gubbav 

Lieyt.-Gen. R. Wap-laie 
Brig-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brig.-General W. G. Hasoilton 

1 jent.-Col. A. W. N. Taylor 
Major A. J. Ande1son 
Major.-Gencral Theodore Fraser 
Brig,-Gencral W. N. Catapbeil 
Col. Thomas A. Harrison 
Major-General I. C. Dunsterville 
ugh McPherson 

Henry Fraser Howard 

Henry Hubert Hayden 
Tieut.-Col. Herbert Des Vacux 
Col. Charles Rattray 

Temp. Lieut.-Col, Evelyn Berkeley Howell 


Lieut.-Col. and Brevet-Col. Felix Fordatl 
Ready 

Col. Herbert Evan Charles Bayley Nepean 

Lieut.-Col. Patrick Robert Cadell 

Lieut,-Col. Montagu William Douglas 

Colonel Charles Mactaggart 

John Perronet Thompson 

Richard Meredith 

Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 

Manubhai Nandshanka. Mchta 

Lieut.-Col, Thomas Wolscicy Iaig 

Horman Cameron Norman 
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Reginald Arthur Mant 

Colone! Alexander John Ifeury Swincy 

Brevet-Col. James Wilton O’Dowda 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Arnold Talbot Wilson 

Lieut.-Col. and Brevet Co). Charles Ernest 
Graham Norton 

Captain Wilfrid Nunn 

Brevet-Colonel (temporary Urigaicr-General) 
Hubeit Isacke 

Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 

Colonel (temporary Brigadicr-Gen.) William 
Kelty McLeod 

Col, Froderick James Moberly 

Colonel (temporary Brigadicr-Gen.) Robert 
Fox Sorsbic 

Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 

Major-Gen. William Cross Barratt 

ne DBiigadier-Gencral Sir Edward Hugh 

ray 

Col]. (temporary Brigadicr-Gen.) Arthus Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 

Coloncl (temporary Major-Gcen ) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Major-General Robert Archibald Cassels 


Alexander Phillips Muddiman 

I'rederick Campbell Rose 

Selwyn Tlowe Fremantle 

Peter Wiliam Monie 

Major-General Charles Astley Fowler 

Major-General Harold Hendley 

Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby 

Colonel Edward Arthur Fagan 

Colonel Herbert William Jackson 

1t.-Uol. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

William Pell Bartou 

C. I’, Payne 

J. L. tea 

W. J. J. Howley ‘ 

B. P. Standen 

J, T.. Maffey 

Jieut.-Col. J. L. W. F. Prench-Mullen 

Lt. Col. J, LR, Gordon, C. B, 

Colond If, A. P. Lindsay 

Colonel C. W, Proteit 

Nawabzada Haji Muhammad Hamidulla Khan 
of Bhopal 

George Rainy 

Lhe Raja of Muhammadabad, United Provinces 

R.E. Holland 

Lieutcnant-Colone]l I. G. Beville 

C. A. Tnnes 

C. J. Hallifax 

Major-Gencral II. F. Cooke 

E. M. Procs 

L. T. Harris 

A. R. Banerji 

R.I. RB. Glancy 

W. R. Gourlay 

Colonel K, Wigram, I. A. 

Rai Bahadur Dewan Bishan Das 

('. A. Barron 

H. M. R. Hopkins 

R, A. Gral am 

G. R, Clarke 

D Donald 

Khan Bahodur Sardar Mohmed Ali Khan Kazil- 
bash of Lahore 

Licut.-Col. G. B. M. Sarel 

Col. F. E. Coningham 

Lient.-Col. D. A. D. McVian 

Col. H. G. Burrard 

(ol. J, H. Foster Lakin 

Col. G. A. LL. Beatty 
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Captain Raja Narendia Sah of Ichri (Garhwal) 
Arthur Rowliund Anapp, 108, Madris 
Norman Ldward Marjorib inks 

1D nys de Siumarez I ray 

(Charles Montigu hing 

Pandit Hari Kishan Al of th Eun} 

S R Hignell 

Jamcs Cicurar 

Colonel S [ Muspratt 

W LT Copkston 

lredetick B Lvans 

Colonel Bivers Perney Wor wm ¢ 4 0 
Major-Ger era] WoC odd ch 

I H Saunders 

G BR Lambeit 

B C Allen 

J I Webster 

T E Moir 

Diwan Bahadur Raghuneth Rio Rama hanim 


a0 
MajorC 0 J Barrett 
Nawab Mebiab Khan Chief of Bo ovti [ri 
Sir Godircy Jolin Vi-nelks Ih m1 1 
(ipt Dudley Burton Avicr NV 1th 
T M Cook,Io8 
S P O’Donn, 108 
k G Gnfith 
Mah ira) Shu 1 vteh Singh 
J Hullvb 
5S 7 Pcars 
J 1 Campbell 
G I Paddison 
J Milne 
T Donild 
It (ol W YT F OConnor 
1S Jloyd 
1 1 Moishead 
N D Crak 
S 4 Smythe 
Wt Col W OH Ich 106s 
( (, Advm 
Diwan Tahadur FR chw vw 
Raju Pyaz Rasul Ahin cf Fb nn dl d 


OFFICERS OF TOT ORDER 

Secretary, Jhe Hon’bl. M J P 
CSI,ICS 

a oh Ihu Hon George 4 € Crichto 


The Most Eminent Order of the 


Indian Empire. 


This Order, instituted by H M Quer 
Victoria, Empress of India, Jan 1st, 1876 ar’ 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1892, 189 
and 1902 13 conferred for services rendered to ti ¢ 
Indian Cmpuire, and consists of the Sovercign a 
Grand Master, thirty-two mghts Grand Con 
mandera (of whom the Grand Master 1s first an 1 
principal), ninety two Knights Comma der> 
and an indefinite number of Companions (nD). 
exceeding, without special statute, 20 nomina 
tions in any one year), also Extra and Honorary 
Members over and above the vacancies caus | 
by promotion to a higher class pf the Order, as 
Well as certain Additional Knights and Com- 
panions appointed by special statute Jan J+t, 
1909, commemotative of the 50th Anniversaiy 
of the assumption of Crown Govt in India 


The Insignia are (2) The CoLuar of gold 
formed of elephants, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole hnked together with 


{hom} ¢1 


Chains, (2) Ihe San of the huight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five ray4 of silver, 
having a small ray of gold i ctwecn each of them, 
the whole alternately plain rnd sciled issuing 
from a gold centre having thereon Her Majcsty 
Qucen Victorive Povul ) thgs within v puryle 
meh, ¢cd.ed and ketter d gold imsented Jam 
peratiwis Ausprus, and surmounted by an Im- 
etal Crown gold = (e21) Lhe Baval, consistig 
f a roso, enamelid guls baibcd vert, and 
{aving in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic 
‘ona 8 Royal Lfigy within a purple circle, edged 
wid lettered gold imscriked Imzeratricws Aus- 
pyvus surmounted by 1m Imperial Crovn, also 
Sold {w) The MANI14L 18 of Impcrial purple 
satin, lined with and fastencd by a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tascely 
attached (Qn the left side a icpresentation of 
the Star of the Order 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches mn width of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as 4 Knight Grand 
Commander, pendert therefrom a bad.c of 
smalicr size () on lis Ic ft breast a star similar 
to that of the first class but the riye of which 
are all of silver 


The avove mentioned Inugnta are returned 
at death to the Central Chancay, or it the 
Kmight was resident in India to the Secrctary 
of the Order at Calcutta . 

A Companion wears from the left Lreast 4 
, badge (not riturnabl¢ at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a hii.ht Gcmmuuder but of 
smiller size pendent t> v like mblon of the 
breadth of onc and a half mchcs 

Sovereign of the Order —lhe 

Lmpcroi of Indit 

Grand Master of the 

leading 


Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
G CIE) 


hing, 


O1der —Tord 


rhe ea Fmpcror of Lore, 
Shukh §ir hhavzil Kh n, Shulh of Moh m 
norah and Dc pend neves 
“abh Sir Abdul Aziz bin Al dur Pahman 
Ruler of Nejd and Dcyendeucics 


Extra Knight Grand Commandcr 
CIE) 


Ihe Duke of Connau,ht 
I R UW Lhe Prince of Wales 


Knights Grand Commanders (6G CIF 


lhe Maharao of Cutch 
lord Lansdowne 
T ord Harris 
Lhe Nawab of ‘lonk 
The Wal of Kalat 
Maharaja of Karauli 
‘Thakur Salib of Gondal 
| The Maharaja of Benart 
, Lord Curzon of Keddfestin 
The Mahara) of Orchha 
Lord Ampthill 
Mahatiao of Bundi 
Lhe Maharao of dSirohi 
The Aga Khan 
The Maharaja of Travancore 
Lord Lamington 
{he Begam ot Bhopal 
bit Edmond Elles 
Sir Walter Laurence 
Sur Arthur Lawley 
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The Maharaja of Bikaner 

The Maharao of Kotah 

Lord Sydenham 

The Nawab of Rampur 

Maharaj Sir Kishan Parshad 

Lord Hardinge 

Lord Carmichael 

Maharaja of Kashmir 

Sir Louis Dane 

Maharaja of Boboili 

Lord Stamfordham 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

Sir John Jordan 

Tbs Maharana of Udaipur 

The Maharaja of Patiala 

The Raja of Cochin 

Lord Pentland 

The Raja of Pudukottal 

Lord Willingdon 

The Yuvaraja of Mysore 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

Maharaja of Darbhanga 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jind 

Lord Chelmsford 

The Earl of Bonaldshay 

Sir Michael Francis O'Dwyer 

Sir Gulam Muhammad Ali, Prince of Arcot 

Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 

H. H. the Maharaja of Indore 

The Raja of Cochin 

Sir William Duke 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd 

The Maharaja of Baroda 

The Maharaja of Alwar 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala 

H. H. Sir Ugyen Wangchuk, Maharaja of 
Bhutan 


The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 

The Right Hon’ble Rowland Thomas Baring, 
FRarl of Cromer, C.V,0, 

Sir William Henry Hoare Vincent, K.C.8.1., 
cT,, I 


H, E. Sir Harcourt Butler 

Mir Reginald Craddock, 

The Hon'ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand 
Mehtab Bahadur of Burdwan 


Honorary me Commanders 


Sir Leon E. Clement-Thomas 

Dr Sir Sven Von Hedin 

Cavaliere pape De’ Filippi 

General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal 

General Sir Judha Shumehere Jung Bahadur, 


Rana of ayn 
irr Str Abdul Karim Fadthli bin Ali of 


Lahe} 

Sir Alfred Martineau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shere 
Jung Bahadur, Rana of Nepal. 

por ge ie Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, Rana 

epa 

H. E. The Shaikh of Bahrain and Dependencies 

Sir Yang-teeng-hsin, Chiang Chun and Governor 
of Hsin Kiang Province. 

The Reverend Doctor Sir James 
Rhea Ewing, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 


Knights Commanders (RB. C. I. E.) 


Surg.-Gen. Sir Benjamin Simpson 
Sir Albert James Leppoe Cappel 
Sir Alfred Woodley Oroft 


Carruthers 
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Sir Bradford Leshe 

Sir Arthur Baron Carnock 

Sir Guildford Molesworth 

Sir Frederick Russell Hogg 

Sir Henry Mortimer Durand 

Raja of Lunawara 

Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth 

Sir Edward Charles Kayll Ollivant 

Sir Henry Seymour King 

Baron Inchcape 

Sir Wm. RB. Brooke 

Maharaja of Gidhaur 

Nawab of Loharu 

Rear-Admiral Sir John Hext 

Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree 

Col. Sir Thomas Holdich 

Sir Andrew Wingate 

Raja Sir Harnam Singh, Ahluwalia 

Sir 8. Subramaniya Aiyar 

Sir Alexander Cunningham 

Sir Henry Evan Murchison James 

Sir James George Scott 

Sir Lawrence Hugh Jenkins 

Sir Herbert Thirkell White 

Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe 

Raja Dhiraj of Shahpura 

Sir Gangadhar Rao Ganesh, Chief of Miraj 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 

Col. Sir John Walter Ottley 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 

Major-General Sir James R. L. Macdonald 

Sir Fredric Styles Philpin Lely 

Lt.-Col, Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Sir Francis Whitmore Smith 

Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Ali Beg 

H. MH. Maharajadhiraja of Kishangawh 

Raja of Mahmudabad 

Sir Trevredyn Rashleigh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 

Sir Wilhelm Schlich 

Sir Theodore Morison 

Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 


Sir John David Rees 

Rear-Admiral Sir Edmond John Warre Slade 
Sir John Benton 

Sir Archdale Earle 

Sir Charles Stewart-Wilson 

Licut.-Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 
Sir Charles Ralt Cleveland 

Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 


| Sir Rajendra Nath Mukharji 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Besufoy Thornhill 

Sir G r Madho Chitnavis 

H. H., Nawab of Jaora State 

H. Hf. Raja of Sttamau State 

Raj Sahib Sir Amarsinhji Banesinhji (Vankaner) 
Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar 

Sir Michael en 

Rear-Adm. Sir Colin Richard Keppel 
Sir John Stanley 

Sir Saint-Hill my Ah 

fir Francis Edward Spring 

H. H wat of bgarh 

of Bijawar State, Bunael 


Ld 


‘Bir John Twigg 
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Sir George Abraham Grierson The Hon’blo Sir W. Maude, 1.¢ 8. 
Siz Mare Aurel Stein The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur sir Bepl Krishna 
Nawab Sir Bahram Khan Bose, Kt. 

Sir Henry Alexander Kirk ’ Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore, 1.0.8. 
Bir Alfred Gibbs Bourne J. G, Cumming 

Chief of Jamkhandi H. J. Maynard 

Sir Frank Campbell Gates H. H. The Nawab of Palanpur 
Sir George Macartney H. R. 0, Dobbs 

Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan H. A. Crump 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younghusband Sardar Arur Singh of Amritsar 
Sir Brian Egerton Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Wapshare 
Sir Stephen George Sale Majoree Sir Willfrid Malleson 
Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Hehur 
Maharaja of Kasimbazaar The Maharaja of Sirmur 
Lieut.-Col. Sir John Ramsay The Nawab of Malerkotla 

Sir William Maxwell The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 

Sir Faridoonji Jamshedji, 0.8.1. W.D. Sheppard 

Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya ],..C, Porter 

His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar Major-Gen. Sir Andrew Skcen 
Sir John Stuart Donald Col. Sir A.B Dew 


Lieut.-Col. Sir Percy Molesworth Sykes 


Sir Edward Vere Levinge Nawab Khan-I-Zaman Khan, Chief of Amb 


Nawab Haji Fatch Ali Khan Kazilbash ° 
Raja Sir Rampal Singh Raja Muhammad Nazim Khan Mir of Hunza 
Sir Alexander Henderson Diack Major-Gen. W. R, Edwards, 1.M.8, 
Sir Sao Mawng Kk. Maconochic 
H. H. Raja Sir Arjun Singh of Narsingar}, Sardar Kantaraj Urs 
Captain Malik Sir Umar Hayat Khan Dr. W. H. Willcox 
Sir Robert Bailey Clegg The Maharaja of Panna 
Sir Henry Wheeler Hi. Le Mesurier 
Sir Mahadco B. Chaubal P. J. Fagan 
Sir James Walker Rao Raja Madho Singh 
Mirza Sir Abbas Ali Baig Sir Norcot Warren 
H. H. the Raja of Bilaspur Raja Sahib Sri Govinda Krishna Yachendrulu- 
Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Qalyum __ varus 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Raleigh Uilbert Egerton Raja Saiyid Abu Jafar 
Licut.-Gen. Sir Henry D’Urban Keary CLA. Bell 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanan , Maulvi Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jans 
Major-Gen. Sir William Gcorge Lawrence Beynon Bahadur 
Baja of Rajgarh Sir John H, Biles 
Rana of Barwani Lieutenant-Colonel T. W. Haig 
paler nrg ee Singh J.H. Kerr 
apt. Raja Sir Har ' His Excellency Sir John Henry Kerr 
Sit John Barry Wood Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 
Bir Alfred Hamilton Grant The Maharaja of Sikkim 
Colonel Sir Vere Bonamy Vane The Chief ot Sangli 
Lieut Col. Wi. Burhenan Major Nawab Malik Khuda Bokeh Khan ‘ 
Se! or Nawab Malik Khuda Baksh Khan Tiwana 
Lieut.Col. Raja Jalchand of Lambagraon = Wt. Howard. oe ss 
Rear-Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake 'A.R. Knapp 
Major-Gen. Sir Altred Horsford Bingley j R.A. Mant 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell | Maung Kin 
Licut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell B.N. Mitra : 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams Nawab Muhammad Muzamuil-ulluh Khan ot 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell Bhikrampur, U.P. 
Sir William Sinclair Marris 


Ex-Officio Companion (C. I. E.) 
Ilis Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul-Mulk of Chitral : 
Khan Bahadur Mauisi Sir Rahim Bakhsh Pe Courtenay P. Ilbert 


Sir James Herbert Seabrooke Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 

Sir C, E. Low, 1.0.8, ' Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 

Maharaj Kunwar Sir Bhopal Singh Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 

Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, 1.8.0. Haji Mohammad Ali Rais-ut-Tujjar 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Hlliot Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham Haidar Khan, Chief of Hayat Daud, Persiau 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson Gulf 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Havelock Hygson Mirza Ali Karam Khan Shuja-i-Nizam, Dy 
Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight | Governor of Bandar-Abbas 

Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Aveling Raitt Lieut.-Col. Ghana Bhikram 

Sir Herbert Guy Daring | Lieut.-Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 
Mujor-Gen. Sir ” F. B. Freeland Lard te og cere ag ij 

Baron ) ullew eut.<Col. Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japauese 
Brovet-LiePeGol, Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson Arm 


y 
2nd-Lt, Meherban Sir M.V. Raje Ghorpade, Licut. Richard Beamish—(Furope) 
Chief of Mudbol Lieut. Vrancols Plerre Paul Rasy—(Zurope) 
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Colon! {ndra Shum Shuc Jung 
Ran —(A epal) 

Licut -Col Bhuban Bikrain Rani (Nepal) 

Lieut -Col Shamshcre Bikram Rani -( Vepel) 

Jacut -Col Dumbcr Shumshere Lhiapa— Vep tl) 

Jacut -Col Jit Jung Sahi—(A cpal) 


Licut -Col Bhairab shumshue Jung Bahadur 
Rina—(Nepal) 

Licut -Col Madan Man Singh Basntat—(Nepal) 

Licut -Col. Gambhir Jung Ihapa—(Nepul) 

Licut -Col Chandra Jung Thii—(Nepal) 

Major Uttam Bikram Rana —( Vepal) 

Captain Gnhmardan Thapa—{ Nepal) 

Captun Narsing Bahadur Basniit—(Nepa’) 

Sukh Abdulla Bin Jasim, Ruler of Qatar— 
(Persian Gulf) 

Taoyin Chur Cha-jui-Ch’th, Tao yin of Kashgar 

Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalow:, Amur ot Hassa 

Nobumiche Sakenobe 

Major Masanosuke Lsunoda 

lus LIxcellioncy Muhammad Ibtahim Khan, 
Shaukat tl-Mulk 

Tis Excellency Shaikh Ahmad a] Jabir, Shaikh 
of Kowest and deptndcnelics 

Ahmad al Thaniyan, cousin of Shaikh Bin Sand 


Companions (C. I. E.) 


Col. John H. Rivett-Carnac 

Pierie Francois Henri Nanquette 
Stephen Paget Walter Vyvyan Luko 
Charles Edward Pitman 

Richard Isaac Bruce 

Sir Steuart Colvin Bayley 

George Felton Mathew 

Sir Honry Christopher Mance 
Maj.-Gen Thomas Ross Church 
Thakur Bichu Singh 

Rev. William Miller 

Benjamin Lewis lice 

Mortimer Sloper Howell 

Maj.-Gen Viscount Downe 

Sir George Watt, MB. 

Joseph Ralph Edward John Royle 
The Rt. Hon Saryid Ameer Ali 

Sir Frank Foibes Adam 

Frederick Thomas Granville Waltou 


Major-Gen. James Cavan Berkcley 
Henry Irwin 

Sir James L. Walker 

Rayner Childe Barker 

Lieut -Col, Charles Henry Dllison (4uvamson 
Berthold Ribbentrop 

Langton P. Walsh 

Cdmund Neel 

Brevet-Lieut.-Col Sir George L Wolford 
Maj.-Gen. L. H E, Tucker 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Percy Poingdestre Leigh 
Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller 

Sir William Turner Thiselton-Dyer 
MajoreGen. G. F. L. Marshall 

Edward Horact Man 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. L. BR. Richardson 
Paul Gregory Mehtus 

Lisut.-Col. Sir Richard Carnac Teinple 
Edward C, 8. George 

Col. Frank Wiliam Chatterton 

Sri Ram Bhikays Jatar 

Fazulbhai Visram 

Arthur ©. Hankin 

Adam G@ Tytler 

Chailes E. Buckland 

Harry A. Acworth 


Bah dur 
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Col C A Porteous 

sir Steyning W. Kdgerley 

Col. W, R. Yeulding 

Henry J Stanyon 

Frederick John Johnstene 

Col. Samuel Haslett Browne 

Frank Henry Cook 

francis Lrskine Dempster 

Licut -Col John Shakespear 

Capt Norman Franks 

Sir William Earnshaw Cooper 
Maharaj Rajashri Sankara Subbalyar 
Khan Bahadur Sir Naoroy: Peston Vaki! 
Col, Alzgc1non George Arnold Durand 
Edvin Dirlington 

Dr. Waldcmar M Haffkine 

Rustamjt Dhanjibhai Mechta 

Khin Bahadur Manchery: Rustamy: Dholu 
Col. John Charles F Gordon 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Dunc1n James Macpherson 

John Campbell Arbuthnott 

Sir Robert Wariand Carlyle 

Henry Cccil Ferard 


Charles George Palmer 
_ Lieut -Col Samuel John Thomson 

P C. I. Snow 

Hony. Licut -Col Kunwar Bir Bikram Singh 
| Licut.<Col A. B Minchin 

W I Van Someren 

Charles Still 

Col. H. K. McKay 

Lieut -Col W. B, Browning 

Francis Jack Needham 

Robert Giles 

Vishwanath Patankar Madhava Rao 


Col Walicr Gawen hing 
James Sykes Gamble 
Sir George William Forrest 
Liout.-Col Frank Popham Young 
Reginald Wawkins Grecnstreet 
Johu Sturroch 
Jobn Stua:t Beresford 
Lieut.-Col Malcolm John Meade 
Cdward Louis Capy ell 
Genge Moss Harriott 
freduick George Brunton Trevor 
Henry Marsh 

| Lieut. Col. Bertrand Evelyn Mellish Gurdon 


Rat Bahadur Sir Kailash Chandia Basu 
cary Lelnx Hertz 
Courtenay Waltor Bennett 
| Kear-Admiial Walter Somerville Goodiidge 
vol Solomon Charles Frederick Pcile 
Bertram Prior Standen 
(fenry Alexander Sim 
l Col. John Crimmuin 
Lieut -Col Granville Henry Loch 
| Fardunji Kuvaryt Tarapurvala 
Babu Kal: Nath Mitter 
sir William Jameson Soulsby 


| Col. William John Read Rainsford 
Col Oswild Claude Radford 

| Major-Goneral €eorge Kenneth Scott-Moncricf! 
Major-General Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut.-Col Laurence Austine Waddell 
Gen ral Mir Ausaf Ah Khan 
Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
ony. Capt. Yasin Khan 
Sidney Pieston 
Sir Murray Haminick 
Sir Richard Amphlett Lamb 
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Alexander Lauzun Pendock ‘lucker 
Diwan Bahadur Kanch! Krishnaswamt Rao 
Lieut.-Col. J or ae 

‘ol. George ate 
SenbaCol Georie Hart Desmond Gimlette 
Arthur Henry Wallis 
George Herbert Dacres Walker 
Licut-Col, Frank Cooke Webb Ware 
Hony. Major Thomas Henry Hull 
Alexander Porteous 
Col. Thoma * Elwood Lindsay Bate 
Hon. Lockhart Mathew 8t Clair 
Sir Marshall Reid 
Rao Bahadur Pandit Sakhdco Parshad 
Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Maj.-Gen. Francis Ldward Archibald Chamis 
Lt.-Gen. Ernest De Brath 
Walter Bernard de Winton 
Algernon Elliott 
Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 
Edward Giles 
Lieut.-Col Alfred William Alcock 
Arthur Hull 
Douglas Donald 
Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Raja Sikandar Khan, of Nagar 
Sir Wilham Dickson Cruickshank 
Sir Thomas Jewell Bennett 
Charles Henry Wilson 
Rao Bahadur Shyam Sundar Jul 
Robert Herriot Henderson 
Nawab Mir Mehrulla Khan 
Charlies Henry Weat 
John Pollen 
eles Ea : 

eorge Huddleston 
Lieut-Col Montagu William Douglas 
Lieut.-Col Arthur D’Arcy Gordon Bannermal 
Rai Bahadur Gunga Kam 
Robeyt Douglas Hare 
Wuliam Bell 
Claude I[amulton Archer Hill 
Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 
Webster Boyle Gordon 


Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur [dward Benn 
Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 

William Ninnis Porter 

Stephen Finney 

Edward Waller Stoney 

Walter Home 

C. W. Waddington 


Khan Bahadur Barjory: Doraby: Pats I 
Lieut.-Col, W. F. T. O’Connor 
aa Ciena te 

vid Bayne Horn 
Richard Grant Peter Purcell McDonncil 
Commander George Wilson 
Captain Thomas Webster Kemp 
William Harnson Moreland 
Pirajirao Bapu Saheb Ghatge 
Surg -Gen. William Richard Browne 


Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 

Hugh William Orange 

Lieut -Col Charles Arclftr 

Lionel Maling Wynch 

Arthur William Ugiow Pope 

George Fredenck William Ihibant 

Major-General Wilham Arthur Watson 

Col, Alain Chartaer de Lotbiniere 
Lotbiniere 


Joly 
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Lieut -Col Aubrey John O’Bricn 
Herbert Cunningham Ologatoun 
Thomas Robert John Ward 
Lieut -Col Charles Ferguson Campbell 
Major-Genl. Harry Davis Watson 
| Hon. Sur Derek Wilham George Keppel 
Commander Sir Charles Leorold Cust 
| Lt -Col. Sir David Prain 
Col. William John Daniel] Dundee 
Sit Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Sit Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Greig Kennedy 
Hony. Col. Arthur Hills Gleadowe-Newcomen 
Edward Anthony Doran 
Col Henry Thomas Pease 
Lieut -Col. Malcolm Sydenham ClarPc Campbell 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
sir John Stratheden Campbell 
Frederick Palmer 
Surgn. Lieut -Col, Sir Warren Roland Crooke- 
Lawless 
Lt -Col. Alexander Juhn Maunsell MacLaughblin 
George Claudius Beresford Stirling 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Liout -Col David Melville Babington 
Samuel Digby 
Sir Pazhamarner: Sundaram Alyar Sivaswami 
Atyar 
Francis Guy Selby 
Gen William Riddell Birdwood 
| William Herbert Dobbie 
Lt Col. John Norman Macleod 
| Rear-Admuiral George Hayley-Hewett 
Ralph Buller Hughes-Buller 
Licut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
I jeut -Col. Francis Granville Beville 
Diwan Bahadur Sir Diwan Daya Kishen Kaul 
Licut.-Col. Stuart Hull Godfrey 
Lieut.-Col Denys Brooke Blakeway 
Maung Bah-100 
Brigadier-Gencral Ernest William Stuart King 
Maconochy 


Wuliam Ellis Jardine 

Thomas Corby Wilson 

Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 

Percy Wyndham 

Hugh Spencer 

Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 

Taeut -Col. Richmond Trevor Crichton 

Albert Claude Verrieres 

Diwan Bahadur P. Rajagopala Achariyar. 
‘Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 

Nuambar Mukharyji 

Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 

Col. James Henry Elias Beer 
Jaeut -Col. Henry Parkin 

Col. Robert Neil Campbell 

Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
Ineut-Col Stuart George Knox 

Edgar Thurston 

James Bennett Brunyate 
Frederick James Wilson 

Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cohb 

Reginald Hugh Brereton 

William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 
Joseph John Mullaly 

Oswald Vivian Bosanquet 

John Hubert Marshall 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Grey 

Lieut.-Col George Grant Gordon 
Col. Frank Goodwin 
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Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chenevix-Trench 
Archibald Young Gibbs Campbell 

Andrew Bigoe Barnard 

James Adolpus Guider 

John Paul Warburton 

James William Douglas Johnstone 

Walter mo Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
James Scott 

Lieut.-Col. Edward Charles Bayley 

Frederick William Jobnston 

Edward Gelson Gregson 

William Malcolm Hailey 

Col. Benjamin William Marlow 

Herbert Gerald Tomkins 

Henry Whitby Smith 

Lieut.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Prescott Trevor 

Lieut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gor lon 
Co]. Charles Mactaggart 

Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Leonard Rogers 

Nawab Muhammad Abdu! Majid 

Henry Sharp 
Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Shashtii 
Lieut.-Col. Allen McConaghey 

Nawab Kaisar Khan, Chief of the Magasei Trilx 
Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamuat Rai 

Robert Charles Francis Volkera 

Henry Hubert Hayden 

Alexander Muirhead 

Alexander Emanuel English 

William Kucker Stikeman 

Edward Robert Kaye Blenkinsop 

George Sanky Hart 

Nawah Muhammad Salamullah Khan Bahadur 
Hon. Col. George Henry Evans 

Lieut.-Col. Henry Burden 

William George Knight 

Rey. John Anderson Grabam 


Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 
Maneckjeo Byramjee Dadabhoy 
Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 
Lieut.-Col, Ernest Douglas rye 
Lieut.-Col. Hugh Roderick Stockley 
Major John Mc Kenzie 

Lieut.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 
Lieut.-Col. James Reed Roberts 
Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 
Arthur Ernest Lawson 

Albion Rajkur ar Banerji 


Lieut.-Col. Frederick Fenn Elwes 


Saba Gurbaksh Singh Bedi 

Col. Gilbort Walter Palin 

Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pigott 
Col, William Daniel Henry 

Gerald Francis Keatinge 

Major John Glennie Grelg 

Sardar Naoroji Pudamji 


Brig.-Genl. R. E. T. Hogg. 

Lieut.-Col. C, A. Barron. 

Leonard William Reynolds 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Gilbert Ramsay 
Pierce Lan e Moore 
Alfred Cha 

Ma‘or Arthur Abercromb 
Lt -Col. John Lawrence W 


Duff 
firench-Muflen 
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Bernard Coventry 

Albert John Harrison 

iishard Hamilton Campbell 

Rao Peper Bangalore Perumal Annaswam! 


u r 
Prafulla Chunder Roy 
Col. Francis Raymond 
Lieut.-General Sir Michael Joseph Tighe 
Major-General Willlam Bernard James 
Colonel Sydney D’Aguilar Crookshank 
Edward Denison Ross 4 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Israr Hasan K han 
Brig.-General Reginald O'Eryan Taylor 
David Wann Aikman 
Ral Bahadur Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
Lieut.-Col. Frederick William Wodehouse 
Major-General Sir Richard Henry Ewart 
Major-General Maitland Cowper 
Thomas Walker Arnold 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
John Hope Simpson 
Lt.-Colonel Hugh Stewart 
Major William Glen Liston 
Major-General Edwin Henry de Vere Atkinson 
Walter Stanley Talbot 
Frank Adrian Lodge 
Lieut.-Col. Robert William Layard Dunlop 
Hrisht Kesh Laha 
Nalini Bhusan Gupta 
Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Lieut.-Col. Townley Richard Filgate 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sheridan 
Lieut.-Colone! Herbert de Lisle Pollard- Lowsley 
Lt.-Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 
Henry Cuthbert Streatfield 
Lt.-Col. Cecil Kaye 
William Foster 


Lt.-Col. i. K. Walker $ 
Sardar Appaji Rao Sitole Anklikar, 
Henry Fraser Howard 

Lawrence Mercer 

Sir Joseph Henry Stone 

P. RB. Cadell 

Major W. L. Campbell 

Lieut.-Col. G. 8, Crauford 

W.C. M. Dundas 

Hon. Col, V. N. Hickley 


J. H. Lace 

Bhupendia Nath Mitra 

A. P. Muddiman 

Charlies Cuoningham Watson 
H. L. Stephenson 
Lieut.-Col. H. B. St. John 
Abaninodra Nath Tagore 

W. H, H. Arden- Wood 


J. R. Pearson 

Col R. J. Blackham 

W. ©. Ashmore 

Hugh Edward Clerk 

Percy James Mead 

Deba Prosad Sarbadhikari 

Hrank Charles Daly 

Haj; Bukhsb Ellahie, Khan Sahib 
James Gargrave Covernton 

Louls EZ. B. Cobden-Ramsay 
William Pell Barton 

George Batley Scott 

Rangnath Natsingh Mudkholkar 
Lieut.. Colovel James Carry Roberteon 
Raghunath Venkaji Sabnis 
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Col. William Molesworth 

Phillip Glynn Messent 

Lalubhaj Samaldas Mchita 

Leonard Birley 

Mohendranath Ray 

Frank Frederick Lyall 

Col. George James Hamilton Bell 

Frank Currie Lowis 

Lewis French 

Major Waltcr Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Albert Howard 

Major E. D. Wilson Greig 

Harold Arden Close 

Ricnard Hugh Tickell 

Francis Samuel Alfred Slocock 

Lieut.-Col. Fitz Warren Lloyd 

Lieut.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Nawab Khair Baksh, Khan Bahadur 

Thomas Summers 

Kiran Chandra De 

Frank Willington Carter 

Charles Montague King 

Shiekh Raiz Hussain, Khan Bahadur 

Edward Rawson Gardiner 

Berkeley John Byng Stephens 

Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsden 

Major-Genera] Dewan Bishan Das (Jammu and 
ash mir) 

Major Frederic Gauntlett 

Lt.-Col. Samuel Richard Christophers 

Colonel George William Patrick Dennys 

William Peter Sangster 

Montague Hill 

Major Frederick Marshman Bailey 

Sahibzada Abdus Samad, Khan of Rampur 

Cecil Bernard Cotterell 

Suleman d1aji Kasim Mitha 

Captain George Prideaux Millet 

Ram Charan Mitra 

Lieut.-Col. Walter Thomas Grice 

Lieut.-Col. Hector Travers Dennya 

Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

Abdul Karim Abdul Shakur Jamal 

Lt.-Col, Cecil Charles Stewart Barry 

Cel. Cyril Mosley Wagstaff 

Arthur Robert Anderson 

Col. Charles Henry Oowle 

Kunwar Maharaj Singh 

David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt.-Col. Charlies Joseph Windham 

Herbert George Chic 

Lt.-Col, Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

Geoffrey F. deMontmorency 

Raja Pratab Singh of Ali Rajpur 

Brevet-Licut.-Col. Cecil John Lyons Allanson 

Chunilal Harilal Setalvad 

John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 

Lionel] Linton Tomkins 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

Raja Moti Chund 

Matthew Hunter ) 

John Tarlton Whitty 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Gubbay 

Lieut.-Col. 0, A. Muspratt-Williams 

Raja at Raj Bahadur Singh of Sohawal 

Lt.-Col. Robert Charles Mac Watt 

George Paris Dick 

Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major William John Keen 
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Lieut.-Col. William Magill Kennedy 
Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
Grigadicr-Gencral Cyril Harcourt Roe 
Col. George Sim Ogg 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Hugh Hodges Nugent 
Commander M. W. Farewell 
Major John Bertram Cunliffe 

Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Colonel William Montague Ellis 
Raja Venganad Vasudeva Raja 
Col. James Jackson 

ames Anderson Dickson McBain 
mristopher Addams- Williams 

aj Bahadur Banshidhar Banerji 
Hammett Reginald Clode Hajley 
Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purvos 

Arthur Bradley Kettlewell 
Lala Ram Saren Das 
Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammad Shafi 
Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

vharles Stewart Middlemiss 

fajor Frederick Norman White 

John Loader Maffey * 
Diwan Bahadur Tiwari Chhajuram 
Jeth Chandmul Dhudha 
Steuart Edmund Pears 
William Nawton Maw 
John Edward Webster 
Capt. A. G. J. MacIiwaine 
Col. T. G. Peacocke 
Major E. J. Mollison 
Thomas Avery 


Captain E. W. Huddleston 

Maj. and Brevet-Col. Richard Alexander Steel 
Lt.-Col. J. W. B. Merewether 
Brig.-General d’Arey Charlos Brownlow 
R. W. Bullard 

Lt.-Col. F. W. Radcliffe 

KE. LC. Bagshawe 

Charles John Emile Clerici 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

Major Amrose Boxwell 

Bt.-Col. N. RB Radcliffe . 

Major William Gillitt 

William John Keith 

Henry Miller 

G. B. Power 

Robert Erskine Holland 

A. J. W. Kitchin 

W. R. Gourlay 

W.S. Coutts 

Lt.-Col. Westwood Norman Hay 
(Tem.) Major B.S. F. Macrae 
Charles Augustus Tegart 

Major R. HE. H. Griffith 

P. A. Churchward 

Diwan Bahadur Lala Bishesar Nath 
Rao Bahadur Appaji Ganesh Dandekar 
Charlies Hrancis Fitch 

M. Y. Young 

8. M. Burrows 

P. J. Hartog 

Lt.-Col, (‘Tem.-Col,) H. A. Young 
Lt.-Col, J. H. Dickson 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Alan Cameron 
Lt.-Col. W. K. R. Dickson 

Major William Edmund Pye 
Lt.-Ool. 8. M. Rice 

Lt.-Col. C. B. Stokes 

Major K. 8. Gillett 

Major E. C. Withers 
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Major Edmund Walter 

Captain Duncan William Wilson 

Francis Sylveater Grimston 

Victor Bayley 

William Alexander 

John Dillon Flynn 

Col. Shafto Longficld Craster 

Sidnoy Robert Hignell 

Denys do Saumarez Bray 

Henry Phillips Tollinton 

James MacKenna 

Edward Lister 

Lt.-Col. David Waters Sutherland 

Reginald Isidore Robert Glancy 

Arthur Willsteed Cook 

Thomas Eyebron Moir 

James Crerar 

Henry Robert Crosthwaite 

Hilary Lushington Holman-Hunt 

Gerald Aylmer Levett-Yeats 

Rai Bahadur Hari Ram Goenka 

Taw Sein Ko 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 

Dewan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman 
Paonaskar 

Dewan Bahadur Krishnarajapuram Pallegondai 
Puttanna Chetty 

Lt.-Col. John Anderson 

Robert Glover Jaquet 

Major (Tempy. Lt.-Col.) Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 

Lt.-Col. (Tempy. Col. Alexander Hicrom) Ogilvy 


Spence 
Lt.-Col. Charles Albert Edmond O’Meara 
Lt.-Col. Godfrey Lambert Carter 
Lt.-Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilkington 
James Alexander Ossory Fitzpatrick 
Maj. David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 


Temp. Brig.-General Terence Humphrey Keyes 
Major Harold Hay Thorburn 
Oaptain Khan Muhammad Akbar Khan 
Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Maj.-Gen. Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Maj.-Gen. Sardar Pooran Singh, Bahadur 
Lt.-Col. Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Lt.-Col. Haider Ali Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
Tempy. Capt. Philip James Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy. Oapt. Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Major James Ainsworth Yates 
Major David Munro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
Brevet-Col. Francis Willam Pirrie 
Commander Hubert McKenzie Salmond 
Lt.-Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Tempy. Hony, Lt.-Col. Seaburne Guthrie Arthur 
May Moens 

Lt.-Col. Bhola Nauth 
Major Harold Richard Patrick Dickson 

Major Bc of Brig.-General) Henry Owen 


Gol. Ie amiss Archibald Douglas 
Charles Rowlatt Watkins 
John Henry Owens 
Harry St. John Bridger Philby 
Major Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

or Cyril Penrose Paige 
Bao Kawn Kiao Sawbwa of Kengtung 
Arthur Herbert Ley 
14.-Col. Peter omy Clutterbuck 
Lt.-Col. James Donald 
William Woodword Hornell 
Harchandraji Vishindas 
Lt.-Col, Bawa Jiwan Singh 
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Thomas Ryan 

Arthur W‘iliam Botham 
Henry Francis Cleveland 

ees Nlenry Deane 
[t.-Col. William Byam Lane 
liarry Nelson Hescltinc 


Alexander Langley 

Lt.-Col. Ilenry Smith 

Col. Francis William Hallowes 

Major Henry Coddiugton Brown 

Robert Colgohoun Boyle 

Lewis Wynne Hartley 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Gopinath 

Jhala Sri Mansinghji Sura; Sinhji 

Assistant Surgeon Kedar Nath Jas 

Brig.-General John Latham Rose 

Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 

Iempy. Major John Arnold Wallinger 

Mayor Edward William Charles Noel 

Colonel Wiliam Ewbank 

Lieut.-Col. J, R. Darley 

Brev.-Colonel C. M Goodbody 

Major J. G. Goodenough Swan 

Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 

John Izat 

Major Cyril Charles Johnson Barrett 

Major William David Henderson Stevenson 

Captain Robert Edward Alderman 

Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 

James Laird Kinloch 

Major Alfred James Hughes 

Nawab Salyid Nawab All Chaudhuri (han 
Bahadur 

Claude Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Raikes Alexander Irwin 

William Frederick Holms 

George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Jyotsananath Ghosal 

Allan William Pim 

George Rainy 

Major George Henry Willis 

Lieut.-Col. Ernest Alan Robert Newman 

Hdward Chazles Ryland 

Francis William Bain 

John Desmond 

John Ernest Jackson 

John Robertson Henderson 


Sardar Bahadur Gurnam Singh 
Kumar Unkar Singh 
Dr. Charles Alired Barber 
Nasarwan)i Navro}i Wadia 
Brig.-Genetal Robert George Strange 
Brig.-General Robert Montague Poore 
Brig.-General Cyril Frank Templer 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 
Lieut.-Col. Herbert Austen Smith 
Lieut -Col. F. A. F. Barnardo, 1.4.8. 
Captain Seymour Douglas Vale, R.IM. 
Arthur Cecil McWatters 
Major Davis Heron 
Major Edmund Tillotson Rich 
A.V. Venkataramana Alyar 
Major-General Farman Ali Khan Sardar Lahadur 
Lievt.-Qadir Baksh Khan Bahadur 
Roderick Korneli Biernackl 
Colonel Rebert Fox Sorsbie 
Brig.-General A. B. Hawley Drew 
Colonel Herbert James Barrett 
Brev.-Colonel The Earl of Radnor 

lonel‘Harry John Mahon 

eut.-Col, F, W. Bagshawe 
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Lieut Col | KE Geoghegan Captain? I Low rs 

Lieut Col Harold Whiteman W oodall Hi A, Sams 

Tieut -Col Herbert Gr nvill leMesm r H 1 YPorbes 

Treut Col Rollo St John Gill spi Mayor C L Peart 

Tieut Col Walter Lcllowe Cowan Gil hr t (ol H D G Obridy 
Lieut, Prancis Leta Davern fiut Col A d > Willoughby Orb in 
Captain A G Bingham Licut Col L McC onaghey 
Txut Col lrederi x Willam Gee 14S Hon Bri,adier ( aru J BR Gausscn 
Lieut Col. the Lor! Belhaven wl Sterton 14 Major G@ B Muiriy 
Tlewellyn William I ew2s Purushottamdis J hikurd.s 
Lieut Col George McPherson Khan I vhadur hhwaa Yueaf Shah 
Tieut Col Norman Mm Henry Scott 15 N L Marjoubanks 

Jicut Col W R J Seroegic Iv \tul Chindra Chat wyi 
Major stewart George Crom wtio Murray hw D bell 

Major Arthur Mowbray Borkelev lui Bahadur Rua Ram 
Guy Sutton Bocyuet Ticut Col H € Bevion 
Lieut -Col Cuthbert Viviin bliss li C Burnes 

Colin Campbell Garbett H Clayton 

Lieut Col Wyndham Madden W 9] { B Petman 

John Brown Sydvey Thubion ! A M H Vincent 

L 8 Steward O Malley R (luke 

Provash Chandr+ Mitter M J Cogswell 
Jamor George Jennin7s Itcut Col J J bourle 
Samuel Perry O Donn Il licut Col J Stephen on 
F M Cook WT H Hames 
Christian Tindall I §$ le 
Arthur Innes M1 hew Curs t,1 Nowron Wadia 
Wiliam Crooke {f Tochman 
Austin Low 1) Clouston 
Lieut Col Andrew Alexanic Tiyine haja Bthadur Rao Jogendra Nari in J iy 
Hubert Dighy Watson W J lradshiw 
George Lrnle Chatfield | Lacut Col R A Needham 
Lieut Col John Ielfcr Calyert J Crosby 
Charles Gilbert Rozers G A Innes 

Bernard D Qher Darley P P J Wotchotse 
Thomas Reed Davy Bell Captain} I Wf Jarrett 
Ufeoloes apie io. ST Stewart 

ertram Berestord Osmaston Licut Col P L ONeill 
Jicut Col John Hanna Murray MiyorG G Jolly x 

The Rev Dr William skinncr Major A P Manning 
brig General Herbert Augustus 17 ul Jen Hi W1 M Lvler 
Col Richard Stukele Sf Jo n Col I W RB Senior 
Brevet-Lieut Col 8 S W Paddon Tieut Col R H Mad lo. 


Lieut -Col Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut Col Andrew J ou’s Charles McCor nicl 


Col H W 1 owen 
Col J L kheogh 
Brevet Lieut Col LC A Por h 


Lieut Col I L Swinton Lieut Gol A B Fry 

Lieut -Col J C Lamont Lieut Col A VY W fope 

Capt Charles James Cope Kendall Lieut Col L_ L Gilbert 

T1eut -Col Muhammad Afzal khan Jieut Col W D A Keys 

Ernest Albert Seymour Bel: L eut-Col W M Anderson 

Lieut Col Francis Richard soutt r (crvers Major If Murray. 

Colin John Davidson Miyor © de L Christopher 

Albert Hatlow Silver Captain and Brevet Major Fr M Carpendale 
Frederick Wuliam Hanson Major (temporary Licut Col) A H © 1Trcuch 
Nawab Maula Baksh Temporary Major L I Nalder 

Colonel Vindeshri Prasad Singh Major © G Lloyd 

Sardar Lakhamgouda B*sava Prabhu Sir Desai Temporary Captain R Marrs 

Col W W Clemecha 115 Lieut (temporary Col) G Lyans 

Brevet-Lt -Col Napier Georze Barrow Goodfeilov Licut Col 8 H, Slater 

Lieut -Col P Francis Chapman Agha Mirza Muhammad 

Major H J Crossley Sir L Bonham Carter 

Lieut -Col (temporary Col) WW A Gordon Brevet Licut-Col J H Howell Jones 
Lieut -Col J D Graham Lieut Col W I Wilson Johnston 

Lieut -Col C | Alexander Major W S R My 

Major and Brevet Jieut Col W H Ilamiton MLemporary Captain (temporary Col) WR 
Lieut Col C A Sprawson Dockrill 

Major H C Prescott Temporary Lieut (temoorary Major) G. M 
Temporary Major (temporary Col) J C Ward O Rorke 

Temporary Major C I Macpherson Capt C R Watson 


Captain F.C. C Balfour Capt. C. Mackenzie 
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Capt. J. B. Hanafin 
Major M.C Raymond 
W. H. J. Wilkinson 
Jicut.-Col J. 3 Jameson 


Brevet -Col, (temporary Brigadier Ginl) A G. 


Wauchope 
Col. (temporary Brigadier-Gen! ) G F. White 
R W. Hildyard-Marris 
Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan Jahadur 
Brigadier-Genera) R. M. Betham 
Major-General W. C. Black 
Col. E. R, P. Boileau 
Licut.-Col, W. L. J. Carey 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Cherry 
Col, (temporary Brigadier-Genl )G Chiistiwm 
Col. (temporary Brigadicr-Genl ) HT. R Cook 
paca ited | Brigadier-Genl )1 W. H Cox 
ol. G. M. Duff 
Major (temporary Lieut.-Col) EC G J Hall 
Major D. R. Hewitt 


Lieut -Col. L. Hirsch 

Lieut.-Col. C. Hodgkinson 

Major (temporary Lieut.-Co! )G Howson 

Lieut.-Col. K. M. Kirkhope 

Lieut.-Col F, C. Lane 

Col. J. H. Lawrence-Archer 

Col B.S. Maclagan 

Major G.G@ C Maclean 

Lieut.-Col. C. N. Moberley 

Col. (temporary Brigadier-Genl ) IT C Nanton 

HK. P. Newnnam 

Lieut.-Col. §. J. Rennie 

Lieut -Col. J. R. Reynolds 

Lieut Col. L. Stuart 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. Watson 

Captain R. B, Wilsoo 

Major-Gen. N. G. Woodyatt 

laeut.-Col. H. N Young 

Lieut -Col E L Mackenzie 

Col (temporary Brigadier-General) Tr. W. D 
Quinton 

Lieut -Col C. N Watney 

Ressalder Habibur Rahman Khan, k hav Sahib 

Col. Charles Fairlie Dobbs 

Major George Stuart Douglas 

Major Charles Edward Edward Collins 

Brevet Col. Hugh Edward Herdon 

Major Harold Berridge 

Col. M BR. W. Nightingale 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sundar Singh 

H. Moncrieff Smith 

F. St. J. Gebbie 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walid Mian 
Muhammad 


8. 8. Ayyangar 
d Riche : 


G. G. Sim 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Smith 

Lieut.-Col. F. R. Nethersole 

R. 8. Troup 

K. B. W. Thomas 

Lieut. Ool. J, A. Stevens 

A. Brebner 

V. Dawson 

G. Anderson 

Col. Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 
Salyid Nur-ul-Huda 

Col. John Anderson Deal 

roe or-General Harry Christopher Tytler 
Col. A. L. Tarver 


Col. Cyril Norman Macmullen 
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Col. (temporary Col Commandant) 
Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

Col Coal Norris Baker 

Jaeut -Col, Tarry Dixon Packer 

‘Lemporary Licut -Col John Francis Hasw: il 

oe Lieut -CoL Henry Charles Swinburne 

a 

Brevet Lieut -Col Henry Francis Wickham 

Lieut -Col Duncan Ogilvie 

Major (temporary Lieut-Col) James Scott 


eathly 
Major Charles Edward Bruce 
Major Alexander Frederick Baboniw 
2nd-Lieut (temporary Lieut,-Col ) Arthur Vernon 
Hawkins 
Crnest Wiliam Tomkins 
Colonel Campbell Coffin 


P. Harrison 

W C. Renout 

Abdul Majid (Assam) 

Sorabji Bezonj1 Mehta 

Lt.-Col. R. Verney 

E C 8. Shuttleworth 

Lt -Col C.R. A. Bond 

J Reid 

W. P. Cowie 

C. W. E Cotton 

C. M. Hutchinson 

Major F. H. Humphrys 

Major F. W. Gerrard 

R. 8. Pearson 

Khan Bahadur Raj? Sifit Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad Habibulla 
C.T Allen 

CB Labouche 

Cawasj1 Jehangir 

A. K, Mantra 


Col Leslie Waterfield Shakespeare . 

Col C. i E Francis Kirwan Macquoid 

Capt. DC. J. Calveley Hordern 

John Comyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Marshall 

Major Clendon Turberville Daukes 

Nawab Mahammad khursbaid Ali Khan of 
Dujana 

Khan Bahadur Sayid Mehdi Shah 

Diwan Bahadur Diwan Daulat Rai 

Col (temporary Buiigadier-Gencral) G P-Camp- 
bell 


Lieut -Col H L Crosthwait 

C Lataumcur 

Lieut -Col E H Payne 

Major (temporary Liut Col) C E B Steel 

Col I Stodart 

Major (tumporary Licut -Col) E, C. W Conway 
Gordon 

Lieut -Col C Hudson 

Lieut -Col H. Boss 

Lieut -Col D M Watt 

Lieut.-Col Ikbal Muhammad Khan 

Machael Keane 

James David Sifton 

Lieut.-Colonel on Sykes Murphy Burlton 

Charles Morgan Webb 

David Thomas Chadwick 

Harry William Maclean Ives 

Charles Maurice Baker 

Wilham Alexander Marr 

Geoffrey Letham Corbett 

Lieut,-Col. Edmand Henry Salt James 

John Tudor Gwynn 

Lie 1t.-Col. David Maedonald Davidson 


Harry 
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Lieut -Col. Frederick OU’ Kivealy 
Lieut.Col, William Frederick Hai vey 
Honorary-Col, Lionel Augustus Grimston 
Lieut,-Col. John Lawrence Van (eyzcl 
Colonel Sydney Frederick Muspratt 
Major Henry George Vaua 

Arthur Charles Rumboll 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 


Alexander Waddell Dods 

Dadiba Merwanji Dalal 

Rai Bahadur Gopal Das Bhandari 

Kai Bahadur Jadu Nath Muzumdar 

Jehangir Behramji Murzban 

Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Hamid Khan 

Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 

Frank Herbert Brown 

Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 

Lieut,-Col. Brian Maurice Carroll 

Colonel Clement Arthur Milward 

Colonel Arthur Hugh Morris 

Lieut.-Col, Henry Warwick Iilius 

Major Frederick Lawrence (ore 

Major Alexande) Henderson Burn 

Lieut.-Col, Alfred Lugene Berry 

Lieut.-Colonel Maawell Mckelvie, 

Major and Brevet-Lieut,-Col, Charles Haiold 
Amys Tuck 

Colonel Henry George Young 

Lieut,-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 


Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 

Ernest Burdon 

Nawab Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan 
Herbert lidward West Martindell 
Alexander Montgomerie 

iivelyn Robins Abbott 

James Cowlishaw Smith 

John Richard Cunningham 

Stephen Cox 

Lealie Maurice Crump 

Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 


Major (temporary Col.-on-the-Staff) Henry 


Rivers Nevill 
Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Deare 
Henry Vernon Barstow Hare-Scott 
Robert William Church 


Major Lewis Macclesfield Heath 

Major Lionel Edward Lang 

Rai Bahadur Milkhi Ram 

Rao Bahadur Kesho Govind Damle 

James Walls Mackison 

Arthur Lambert Playfair 

Maganlal Thakordas Balmukundas Modi 

Doctor Mohendra Nath Banarjee 

Col, (Honorary Brigadicr-General) Henry 
Arthur Lane 

Basil John Gould 


’ Major-General John Blackburn Smith 
Lt.-Col. Francis Hope Grant Hutchinson 
Francis Pepys Rennie 

Lt.-Col. Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 
Malcolm Caird Mc Alpin 

Edward Arthur Henry Bluat 

Lieut,-Col James Entrican 

Alexander Carmichael Stewait 

Walter Frank Hudson 

Adrian Janes Robert Hope 

Jobn Willoughby Meares 

Lieut.-Colonel Robert Frascr Standage 


— 
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Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 

Kuward Luttrell Moysey 

‘Thomas Stewart Macpherson 
Maung Po Hla 

Arthur Campbell Armstroug 
Horace Williamson 

Alexander Newmarch 

ucratd Anstruther 

Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbut Kban 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 

Khan Bahadur Nasarvanji Lormasji Cheksy 
Raja Chandra Chur Singh, of Atra Chandapur. 
William Scott Durrant 
Archibald Gibson McLagan 
Alexander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert St, John Hickman 
James Macdonald Dunnett 
Laeut,-Col, Michael Lloyd Ferrar 
Levett Mackenzie Kaye 


Corvion Jonathan Webster Mayne 

Walter Swain 

Cyril James Irwin 

Lancelot Colin Bradford Glascock 

Richard Howard Hitchcock 

ilwin Lesgware Price 

Rai Bahadur (‘huni Lal Lasu 

Cecil Frank Beadel 

Gavin Scott 

Horace Mason Haywood 

Captain the Honourable Piers Walter Legh 

Harry ‘Tonkmson 

(hetput Pattabhitama Ayyar 
Ayyar 

Arthur Kd ward Nelson 

Alexander Shirley Montzomery 

Kunwal Jagdish Prasad 

Doctor Nelson Annandale 

Lieut.-Col, Andrew Thomas (age 

Licut.:Col, John Philip Cameron 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Eckford Luard 

Frederick Alexander Leete 

Lieut-Col. Henry Ross 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble 

Licut. Col. Alfred Hooton 

Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

John Arthur Jones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guiliord 

Keshab Chandra Roy 

Pringle Kennedy 

Major Henry Benedict Fox 

U.Po Tha 

Captain Albert Gottleib Puech 

Nao10ji Bapooji Sakiatwala 

Wiiliam Stantiall 

Khan Babadur Divan Abdul Hamid 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Harj Singh 

W. Alder 

J. R Martin 

DD. J. Mitchell ~* 

EK G. BL. Peel 

¥. ¥. Sladen 

Lt.Col. R. H. Chenevix Trench 

A, F, L, Brayne 

E. C, Handyslde 

(', G. Barnett 

Lt.-Col. A, Leventon 

J.t.-Col, T, Hunter 

Lt.-Col, R, McCarrkon 


Ramaswam: 
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J W- Bhore 

H G@ Haig 

Khan Bahadur Mulhammad Bazullah Sahib 

R M Maxwell 

J H Hechle 

Major |) P Jotmstone 

Khan Bahadur Mchammad Siu Bazi hhin 

hhan Bahadur Muhammid Hi wh Abu 
kureshi of Sobbowal 

Rev G D_ Barnes 

J Lvcrshed 

Saw Hke Swaba 

D Gilahain 

( 4 H Jowns nd 

]W D2 

H P Duval 

Jy ¢( her 

1 i Bion 

WS Bumne 

PS Kiclin 

( Douchirs 

Colon W WV Coldstr un 

(€ W Gwynne 

lB lLwbiwnk 

Dr B L Dhingr 

srunant Jigdeo Ivio Pur 

Miulyvi Nizim ud Dim Ahm 1 

Sahibzida Sultin Ahmed Ahin 

PG Rogers 

C W Dunn 

R L Gibson 

MiyorG H hussell 

B J Glancy 

Diwan LahadurL D Pillar 


Ahan Bahadur Vuhimmad Aldul Worn Ah on 
Maun Maung By A 
Sudw Bahadur Shoo Niravind Sin bh 


OFFICERS OF THE ORDL} 


Secretary, The Hon Mr J VP Tho npson cst 
Ics 
Regwtrar, lhe Hon George A ( Cichtonc vt 


The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India, 


This Order was instituted Jan 1 1878 
and for a like purpose with the simultiuncou fs 
created Order of the Indian Lmpire It con 
sists of the Queen and Queen Mother with °c n 
ait Princesses, and the femak relitivé ) 
Indian Princes or of persons who have h 


The Indian Orders 


conspicuous offices 1 connection with India 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white Designation the letters C 1 


Sovereign of the Order 
THE KING-EMPLROR O} .NDIA 


Ladies of the Order (C 1) 

fier Majesty The Queen 

if M Queen Alexandra 

H M the Queen of Noiway 

it R H the Princess Royal 

il lh H the Princess Victoria 

HR H the Princess Christian of Schilcowi 
Holstein 

i R 4H the Princess Louise (Duchess 
Argyll) 

If R H Princess Henry of Battenberg 

H BR H the Duchess of Albany 

if R H. the Princess Iredcrica Baroncss ct 
von Pawel Rammingen 

ff A Princess Hel na Victona 

H 1] &R H the Grand Duchess Cyr of Russia 

[f H the Princess Marie Louise 

patoness Kinloss 

Lady Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Iady Temple 

Dowager Baroness Napier of Mizdala 

Dowager Marchioness of Dufferin and Avu 

AH H Maharani of Cooch-Behar 

\larchioness of Lansdowne 

Baroness Harris 

Constance Mary Baroness Wen! ck 

i} H Maharani Sabib Chimna Bal Gackw ir 

Hi H Rani Sahib of Gondal 

H H the Dowager Maharani of Mysore 

Lady George Hamilton 

H H the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 

Alice Baroness Northcote 

({melia Maria, Lady White 

Mary Katherine, Lady Lockhart 

Baroness Ampthill 

Lhe Lady Willingdon 

Countess of Minto 

Marchioness of Crewe 

H H Begum of Bhopal 

Lady Victoria Patricia Tcl 1a Rim ay 

I ranccs Charlote, Iady Chelmsford 

H He May Sahiby Girray Kuir of Bharatpur 

Countess of Rvading 
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THE KAISAR I HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant—which 
was amended m 1901 and 1012—beme as 
follows —“ Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered to 
Us in Our Indian [Empire in the advancement 
of the public laterests of Our said Linpue 
und taking also into consideration the cx- 
pedicncy of distinguishing such serviccs by 
some mark of Our Royal favour Now tor 
the purpose of attaming an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such scrviccs 


aforesaid, We have instituted and creat | 
in by these presents for Us, Our Huts 
and Successors, do Instituie and ecicate a 
nuw Decoration The decoration 18 stylcd 

The Katsar-i Hind Medal for Public Ser 
vice in India” and consists of two classcs 
Lhe Medal 1s mn oval shaped Badge or Deco 
ration—in gold for the First Class and in 
suver for the Second Class—with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words ‘“kawari Hind for Public Service 
in India,” it ts suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 


Katsar-1-Hind Medal. 


Recipients of the 1st Class. 


Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 

Achariyar, Diwan Bahadur Lirumalai Desik 
Advani, M, §. 

Ahmad, Khan Bahadur Qazi Khalil-ud-Din 
Alexander, A. L. 

Allnut, The Rev. Samuel Scott 

Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnar jan 


Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, The Rev H. 

Annie, Sister Blanche 

Asbton, Albert Frederick 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 

Banerj1, Sir P. C 

Banks, Mis, A L. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 

Barnes, Major Ernest 

Basu, dir Kailas Chandra, Rai Bo} tour 
Beals, Dr , American Marathi Mission Bombiy 
Bear, Mrs Georgiana Mary 


Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Bock, Miss Emma Josephine 

Bell, Lt -Col, Charles Thornhill 
Benson, Doctor (Vfiss) A. M. 
Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr, Charles Albert 
Bertram, Rey Fathcr F 

Bhandari, Ra: Bahadur Gopal Das 
Bikanir, Maharaja of 

Bingley, Major-General Alfred 
Blowirs A R 

Biwalkar, Sardar Parashram Kr hnarao 


Bholy Nath Baroosh. 
Bonig, Max Carl Christian 
Booth-Tucker, Frederick St Georg: dc Lautour 
Bosanquet, Oswald Viviun 
Bott, Captain BR. H. 
Brafnley, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Denys DeSaumarez 
Broadway, Alexander 
Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Dr Miss [, 
Brown, Rev. W. E. W 
Brunton, James Forest 
Buchanan, Rev. John 
Buckley, Miss. M. £. 


Bull, Henry Martin 

Burn, Richard 

Burnett, General Sir Charles Johu 
Caleb, Dr. C. C. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Neii 
Campbell, Dr. Miss § 

Campion, John Montriou 

Carleton, Marcus Bradford 
Oarlyle V 

Carmichael, Lady 

Carter, Edward Clark 

Castor, Lieut.-Col, R. H. 

Chand, Sakhi, Rai Bahadur 


Chandra, Rai Bahadur Ha.i Mohan 
Chapman, R. A. B. 

Chatterton, Alfred ® 
Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudhuri, Raja Sarat Chandra Rat 
Chetty, Dewan Bahadur K, P, Puttanna 
Chinai, Ardeshir Dinsha)1 
Chitnavis, Shankar Madho 
Coldstream. William 

Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Copi land, ‘Ihvodor. Bunfey 
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Cornelia Sorabji, Miss (Bar to Kaisar-1 Hind 
Gold Medal) 

Cousens, Henry 

Cox, Arthur Frederick 

Crawford, Francis Colomb 

Crosthwaite, the Rev, 0, A. 

Crouch, H. N. 

Currimbhoy, Mahomedbhoy 

Dane, Lady 

Darbhanga, Maharaja of 

Darbyshire, Miss Ruth 

Das, Ram Saran 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Rev. Can A. W. 

Davies, Mrs. Edwin 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 

Dayal Seth Jay 

Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 

Debi, Ravj Murar: Kumar 

deLotbiniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 

Der Schueren, Father T. V. 

Devdhar, G. K. 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 

Dhar, Her Highness the Rani Sahiba Luxmubai, 
Pavar of 

Dhingra, Dr. Behari Lal 

Dobson, Mrs, Margaret 

DuBern, Amedee George 

DuBern, Jules Emile 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edward 

Earle, The Hon’ble Sir Archdale 

Livans, The Rev. 

Ewing, The Rev Dr. J. C. R. 

| atina Sidbika, Begum Saheba 

Ferard, Mrs. Ida Margaret 

Fosbrooke, Mrs. M. BE. A. 

Francs, Ldward Belcham 

Garu, Diwan Bahadur Agaram Subbarajalu 
Reddiyar 

Garu, Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao 
Pantulu 

Ghosal, Mr. Jyotsnanath 

Glazebrook, N. 8. 

Glon, Henry James Heamey 

Gillmore, The Rev. 

Gonzaga, Rov. Mother 

Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 


Graham, Mrs. Kate 

Grattan, Colonel Henry Wilham 
Guilford, The Rev. E, (with Gold Bar) 
Gwalior, Maharaja of 

Gwyther, Lieut,-Colonel Arthur 

Hahn, The Rev. Ferdinand 

Haig, Lieutenant-Colone) Patrick Balfour 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 
Hamilton, Major Robert Edward Archibald 
Hankin, &. H. 

Hanson, The Rey QO, 

Harper, Dr. R. 

Hirt Di Louisa Hilkna 

Harvest, Lieut.-Colone] Herbert de Vere 
Hatch, Miss Sarah Isabel 

Hildesley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Higginbotham, § 

Hoeck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hodgson, Edward Marsden 

Hogan, W. J. Alexander 

Holderness, Sir Thomas Wilham 

Home, Walter 

Hopkins, Mrs, Jessie 

“Howard, Mrs. Gabrielle Louise Caroline 
Hoylan4, John Somer well. 
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Hume, The Rev. RB. A. 

Hurband, Major James 

Liutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cvo, er 
Hutchinson, Major William Gordon 

Hutwa, The Maharani Jhan Manjari Kuari of 
Hydari, Mrs, Amina 

Irvine, ‘Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Walter 
Ismail, Muhammad Yusaf 

ives, Harry William Maclean 

Jackson, Rev, James Chadwick 

James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Fankibai 

Josephine, Sister 

Kapur, Raja Ban Bihari 

Kaye, 

Kelly, The Bev. E. W. 

Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 

King, Mrs. D. 

Klopsch, Dr. Louis 

Knox, Lady (Bar to Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal) 
Ko, Taw Sein 

Kothari, Sir. J ehangir Hormusji 

Lamb, The Hon’ble Sir Richard Amphlett 
Jela Tara Chand 

Lindsay, D’Arcy 

Ling; iss Catharine Frances 

Lonbliere, Rev, Father KE, F, A. 

Lovett, The Hon’ble Mr. Harrington Verney 
Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Fredcrick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Stcele 
. acKenzie, Rev. G. RB, 


acLean, Rev. J. H. 

Marie The Roy, Mother 
Macwatt, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Charles 
Madhav Rao, Vishwanath Patankar 
Mahant of Emar Math, Puri 
Malegaon, Raje of 
Malvi Tribhuvandas Narottamdas 
Maneckchand, Seth Motilal 
Mann, Dr. Harold 
Manners-Smith, The Hon’ble Mr. 

St. George 
Mary of St. Pauls, Rev. Mother 
Matthews, Rev. Father. 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
MoCarrison, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel James 
McNeel, The Rev. John 
Mcdougall, Miss HE, 
Mehta, Dr. D. H. 
Meiklejohn, Miss W, J. 
Meston, Rev. W. 


Millard, Walter Samuo! 
Miller, The Rev. William 
Minto, Mary Caroline 
Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
hate ae ed 
Moolgaokur, Dr. S. 
Morrison, F. = 


Morgan, Geo 

Muhammad Yabia, Khan Bahadur A. N. 

Muir, Rev. E. 

Muir "Mackenzie, Lady Therese 

Mulye, V. Krisbnarao 

N ; a Temu)ji Bhika}! 

Narsingh oe Highness the Ranji Shiy Kun- 

war ba of 

Revalia’ Diwan Bahadur R. Venkataratnam 
Loa og et of Tehri 

Ree, 


Neve, Dr. Bamest 


Franci? 
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Nichols, the Rev. Dr. Charles Alvord 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augustus 
Nisbet, John 

Noble, The Rev. 
Noyce, William ne arey 
O’Byrne, Gerald John Ev, 


ist 
Oh, aung and Ba (alias) Ahmedulieh 


Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 


O’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
O’Meara, "Major Eugene John 
Panna, Maharani of 
Parakh, Dr. N. N. 
Paranjpye, Dr, pecenath Purshottam 
Pears, S. D. A. D 
Pedley, Dr. Thomas Franklin 
Pennell. Mrs. A. M. 
Pestonji, Dhunjishaw 
itis i Khan Bahadur Kavayji Jamehedjl 
Cooverji, Khan Bahadur 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pickford, Alfred Donald 
Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 


Pittendrigh, Rev. G. 

Plamonden, Rev, Mother 8. C, 

Plant, Captain Wil'iam Charles Trew Grav 
Gambier 

Platt, Dr. Kate 

Pollen, Dr. J. 

Poynder, Peer be iar John Leopold 

Prasad, Lt.-Col. Kanta 

Price, J ohn Dodds 

Ray, "Rao Jogendra NarayaD, Raja Bahadur, 


Reed, Miss M, 
Reid, Frederick David 
Reid, R. N. 
Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Mr. Thomas 
ats cl ae Rev. Uanon, 0. 8, 
Roberts, Dr. N. G. 
Robson, Dr. Robert George e 
Rost, Lt.-Col. Ernest Reinhold 
Bow, Dr. Raghavendra 
Babu Harendra Lal 
bat Ae Raja of 


ee Maharaja of 
Sanderson, Lad 

Sarabhai Ambalal 

Sawday, Rey. G. W. 

Scott, Mary 4H. Harriot 

Scott, Rev. Dr. H. BR. 

Scott, Rev. W. 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 

Sell, The Rev. Canon Edward 
Semple, Lieut.-Colonel Sir David 
Seabagix Rao Pantulu Garu 


Sharp, 
Sharve, Walter Samuel 


Shepherd, Rev. James 
sneppard, Mrs, Adeline B. 
Sheppard, William Didsbury 
dy, The Rev. John 
here Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
3 houbridge, ret Charles Alban Grey's 
Singh. ‘Manaht Ajit Ajit 
see pe » Raja Stadia Bakhsh 
ng 
sa > ae mansion Pershad 
Senay gg 


rere ie The Rev. Larsorsen 


Kaisar 1 Hind Medal 


Smith, Lieut -Colonel Henry 
Solomon Captain W kh 

BSorabji, Miss Cornelia 

Nouthon, Major Charles Edward 
Souza Dr A 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
8t Leger, William Douglas 

Bt Lucie, Reverend Mother 
Stanes, Robert 

Starr, Mrs J A (with bar) 


Stokes, Dr William 
Sukhdeo Prasad, Pandit 
Surat Kuar, Rani Sahiba ‘ 
Sutherland, Rev W s 
Tabard, The Rev Antoime Marie 
Talati, Edalji Doraby: 
Taylor, The Rev George Pritchard 
Taylor, Dr Herbert F Lechmere 
ral, Lala Mul Chand 

Thomas, The Rev, Stephen Sylvester 
Thomas, The Rev 
Thompson, Miss E 
Thurston, Edgar 
Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tindall, Christian 
Todhunter, Lady Ellis 
Tucker, Major William Hancock 
Tydeman F 
Tyndale Biscoe, The Rev Cecil Narle 
Tyrrell, Major Jasper Robert Joly 
Vadakke Kurupam Parukutti Netyaramm1 
Vandyke, Fredenck Reginald 
ib ia Rey. Father Louis, 8 3 

as, J. 
Vaughan, Lient Colonel Joseph Charles Stcelke 
Venugopala, Raja Bahadur 
Vernon, Mrs Margarct 
Victoria, Sister Mary 
Wadhwan, Ihe Rani Sahib Sita Bai of 
Wadia Sir Hormasji Ardeshir 


Wagner, Rev Paul 

Wake, Lieut Colonel Edward St Aubyn 
(with Gold Bar) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 

Walker, Lady Fanny 

Walter, Major Albert Elijah 

Wanless, Mr W J 

Ward, Mafor Ellacott Leamon 

Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 

Webb, Miss M. V. 

Westcott, The Rt Rev Dr Foss 

Wheeler, The Rev Edward Montague 

Whitehead, Mrs J. 

Wilkinson, Lieut -Colonel Edmund 

Willingdon, The Lady 

Wilson-Johnston, Joseph 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 

Wood, Arthur Robert 

Yain, Lee Ah 

Young, The Rev John Cameron 

Younghusband, Arthur Delaval 

Younghusband, Lieut Col Sir Fruncis Edw rd 


Recipients of the 2nd Class 


Abul Fath Moulvi Saiyed 
Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Hussain, Mian Bhai 
Abdul Hussein 


Abdul Majid Khan 
Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 
Abinash Chandra Banerjee, Rai Bahadur 
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Acnariyar, Mrs Sita Tiruvenkata 

Achariyar, M A P. Tirunarayana 

Adelaidt Doctor Miss 

Advani, Mrs Motiram 

Agha Mohamed Khalil Bin Mohame? € arim 

Ahmad, Capt Dabiruddin 

Ahmad, Mr Wukhtar 

Alfred, Miss A. 

Allen, Miss Tannie 

Allen, Mrs M O 

Ali Shabash, Shaikh Khan Saheb 

Allen, Rev, Frank Van 

Ammal Rishiyr Subrahmanya Ayyar Subbu, 
Lakshmi 

Amar Nath, Lala 

Amar Singh 

Anandnath Chatter)i 

Anastasie, Sister 

Anderson Andrew 

andrew, The Rev Adam 

Anscomb, Major Allen Mellie 3 

Antia, Jamshedji Merwan)! 

Ardeshir Navro}!, Khan Behadur 

Amelda, Rev Mother 

Asdulla Miss Isabella 

Ashton, D: Robert John 

Askwith, Mise Anne Jane 

Atkinson, John William ‘ 

Atkinson, Lady Constance 

Augustin, The Rev Father 

Aung, Mrs Hla 

Aziz Husain, Khan Sahib Mir 

Badri Parshad 

Baker, Honorary Major ‘Thomas 

Ball Miss Marguente Dorothy 

Baner}1, Professor Jamini Nath 

Banks, Dr Charles 

Bepat, Risaldar Sadashiva Kris} na 

Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs Idith Marth 

Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 

Ban Mrs Ghulam 

Barnabas Mr Burma 

Barnett, Miss Maude 

Barstow Mrs Melaine 

Barton, Mrs Sybu 

Baw Maung han 

Bawden, Rev § D 

Bayley, Lieut -Colone!l Cdward Charlos 

Beatson Bell, Sir Nicholas Dodd 

Beadon Dr M () Brien 

Beg, Mirza Kalich Beg Faridun 

Benjamin Mrs 

Best, James Iheodore 

Beville, Lieut Colonel Francis Granville 

Bhagwandas, Bat Zaoerbai 

Bhajan Lal 

Bhan, Lala Udhal 

Bhatia, Mr Bihanlal 

Bhide, Raoji Janardhan 

Bhutt Chhotelal Gover than 

Bihari Lal 

Birla, Rai Bahadur Baldeo Das 


Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 

Bissett, Miss Mary Ronald 

Biswas, Babu Ananda Mohan 

Bivale Ram Lala 

Blackham, Lieut -Colonel Robert James 
Blackwood, John Ross 

Blake, The Rev William Henry 
Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Booth, Miss Mary Warburton 

Bolster, Miss Anna 
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Borah, Balinarayan 

Bose, Miss Kiroth 

Bose, Miss Mona 

Botting, W. 1. 

Bowen, Griffith 

Brahmanand, Pundit 

Brander, Mr», Isaly! 

Bray, Lad 

Bremaer. ef Col. Arthur Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Brown, Dr. Edith 

Bucknall, Mrs, Mary 

Burt, Bryce Chudleigh 

Butt, Miss L. 

Cain, Mrs. Sarah 

Caleb, Mrs. M. 

Callaghan, H. W. 

Campbell, "The Rev. Andrew 
Campbell, Miss Gortrude Jane. 
Campbell, Miss Kate 

Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell,The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carr, Miss Emma 

Carr, Thomas 

Cassels, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabcth 
Catherine, Sister 


Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 

Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 

Chetty, Mr. Varnapaty Vankata Krishnaswanil 
Chetti, Mrs. C.K. 

Chirag Din, Seth 

Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 

Chogmal, Karnidhan 

Churchward, P, A, 

Chye, Leong 

Clackmore, Mr. 

Clancey, John Charles 

Clark, Herbert George 

Glerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur ITenry 
Clutterbuck, Peter mete 

Com missariat, Miss 8. H 

Coombs, George Gea 

Coombes, Josiah Waters 

Cooper, Dosabhal Peston}l, Khan Bahadur 
Cooper, Miss W. G. 

Correa, Miss Marie 

Corthorn, Miss Alice 

Corti, The Rev. Father Fanshi, 8.J. 

Cottle, Mrs. Adela 

Cox, Mrs. B. 

Coxon, Stanley William 

Crow, Charles George 

Cumming, James William Nicol 

Cummings, The Rev. John Ern: st 

Cutting, Rev. William 

D’Albuquerque, Mr. (. F. 

DaCosta, Miss Zilla Edith 

Dadabhoy, Mrs. Jerbanoo 

Dalal, De Ratanji Dinshah 

Dal mple-Hay, Charles Vernon 

Daniel, J. 

Danny hav’ Ge ; 

Das, 3, Ram 
Dee Mptvurs, Lala 


A 
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Dass, Balbhadra 
Dass, Mallik Narain 
Datta, Dr. Dina Nath Pritha 
Davidson Captain B J. 
Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, ‘Miss B. 14. 
Davys, Mrs, M. L. 
Dawe, Miss Ellen 
Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
Deoji, "Haz Ahmed, Khan Sahib 
DeKantzow, Mrs, Mary Aphrasia 
DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
Desmond, J. 
Daniols, Miss 
Devi, Bibi Kashmiri 
Dew, Mra. A. B. 
DeWachter, Father Francis Xavier 
Dewea, Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 
Dharm Chand, Lala 
Dilshad Begum 
Dip Singh, Thakur 
Dodson, Dr. E. I. 
Drummond, Rev. C. C. 
Drysdale, Mrs Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dundas, Charles Lawrence 
Dunlop, Alexander Johnstone 
Dunn, Miss L. E. 
Durjan Singh, Thakur 
Dutta, Mehta Haram 
Duval, Mra, Ethel Aldersey 
Dwane, Mrs, Mary 
Riagles, Thomas Cazaly 
HKaglesome, George 
Lidgell, Lieut,-Colonel Edward Arnold : 
Edward, R. 
Elliot, Mrs, T. BR. 
Lihs-Thompson, Mrs. 
filwes, Mra. A. 
Emanuel, Mrs. 
Evans, The Rev. John Ceredig 
Evans, Miss Josephine Annie 
rane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Faridoonji, Mrs. Hilla 
Farrer, Miss Ellen Margaret 
Farzand Ahmad, Khun Bahadur, Kazi Saiyid 
Fazal Hlahi, Mrs. R. S8. 
Fernandez, A. P 
french, Lieut Colonel Thomas 
Fisher, Dr. R, W. 
Vitzgerald, Mr. K. H. 
Firashman, Thomas Charles 
Fleming, James Francis 
Fletcher, Miss 
Flint, Dr. E. 
Foglieni, Rev. J P. 
Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 
Foulkes, R 
Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Sister Jane 
Francis, W. é 
Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Fyson, Hugh 
a ar, Mrs. Shivagauri 

ial, Bal 
Gandby” Mr, Pestonji Jamset.ji 
Garthwaite, Liston 
Gass, Rev. i 
Gaskell, W. 


Kassar-t-Hind Medal. 


Gatuley, Lhomas Jostph 

George, Miss Jessie Hleanor 

Ghose, Babu J N 

Ghose Mahatap Chandra 

Giffard, Mrs Alice 

Gilman, Edward P Reuben 

Gilmon, R J 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev Canon Walcolm i orc 
Goodbody, Mrs. 

Gorman, Patrick James 

Goswami, Sri Sri Naradev Dakhinpat Adhik ir 


Gowardhandas, Chatrabhuj 
Govind Lal, Lala 

Grant, Lieut -Colonel John Weymis 
Grant, Mrs , nee Miss Lilian Blong 
Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rey John 

Grant, Dr Lilian Wenyss 

Grant, Miss Maria Alice 

Gray, Mrs Huster 

Gray, Commissary William David 
Greany, Pcter Mawe 

Greenfield, Miss R 

Greenwood D & 

Grog, L H 

Griessen, Albert Edward Picrre 
Gulliford, Ihe Rev Henry 
Gumbley, Mr Douglas 

Gune, Trimbak Raghunath 

Gyi, Maung Pct 

Hadow, Riv Trank Burnes? 


Hayat: Mahk 

Uanrihan, W G 

Harding, Miss C 

Harris Miss A M 

Harris, Dr B 

Harfis, Miss S 

Harrison, Henry 

Harrison, Mrs M F 

Harrison, Robert Tullis 

Hart, Miss Loutsa 

Harvey, Miss Rose 

Harvey Misss J 

Haworth, Major ] 1onel Berkeley Holt 
Hayes, Wires Mary Lavinia 

Hayes, Captain P 

Henderson Miss Agnes 

Hickman, Mrs Agnes 

Hicks, Rev G L 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 

Hill, Lhott 

Hill, Henry Francis 

Hodgson Llorence Amy 

Hoff, Sister, W. J. K 

Hoffman, The Rev Father Juhp, 8 ) 
Holbrooke, Major Bernard H rederick Rope 


Holden, Major Hyla Napier 
Holland, Dr. Henry Tristram 
Homer, Charles John 

Hoogewerf, Edmund 

Hope, Dr, Charles Henry Standish 
Hopkyns, Mrs E 

Houghton, Henrv Edw&rd 
Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Mi*s Lizbeth Bell 
Hunter, Honorary Captain Jam¢s 
Hutchison, Dr John 

Tbrahim, Maulvi Muhammad 
Ihsan Ali 

Inglis, Mrs Ellen 

Jackson, Mrs. Dmma 
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Jackson, Mra kh. 

Jaijce Bar (Mrs Petit) 

Jainath, Atal Pandit 

Jambusarvala A Hargovandas 

Jamshed Alkhan, Lient kunwar 

Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Venkatesh 

John, Rey Brother 

Johnston Augustus Frederick 

Johnstone, Mrs Rosalie 

Jones, lhe Rev John Peter 

Jones, Lhe Rev Robert 

Jones lhe Rev John Pengwern 

Jones, Mrs A V 

Jones, Mrs V R B 

Joshi, Mr Kcshavlal Durgashankar 

Joshi, Naravan Malhar 

Joshi, Lrimbak Waman 

Joss, Miss F, 

Joti Prasad, Lala 

Toti Ram 

Joyce Mrs E L. 

Judd, C R 

Jugaldas, M 

Jung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 

Jwala Prasad, Mrs. 

Jwala Singh, Sirdar 

Kalubava Azam Kcsarkhan 

Kanow, Yasuf 

hapa lia, Miss Motibal 

Kuan Mr BN 

Karve, Dhondo Keshav 

heenc Vass H 

Kk.elavhar, Miss Krishnabal 

Kelly, Claude Cyril 

Kelly, Miss Cleanor Sarah 

her Thomas 

Kharshed)i, Miss 8, K ° 

Khujoorina, Nadirshah N owrojee 

Kidar Nath, Lala 

Ainz Rev Dr R A 

King, Robert Stewart 

KAurloskar, Lakshman Kashinath 

kurloskar, 1 A 

Kitchin, Mrs M 

Knight, IT W 

Knollys Major Robert Walter Edmond 

Knox, Major Robert Wellind 

Kothewala Mulla Yusuf Ahi 

Kreyer, Lieut Colonel 
Christian 

Kat inan Inao 1 unudus hottvy1 

Kugler Miss Annas Sarah 

Kumaran, P L 

Kyaw, Maung Htim 


Lajja Ram 

Lal Bihari 

Lal, Pandit Nand 

Lamb, Dr J 

Lambourn, G. E 

Lang, John 

Langhorne, Freacrick James 
Lankester, Dr. Arthur Colborne 
Latham, Miss J L 

Laughlin Miss L H M 
Lawnhnu Captain Hinry Rundle 
Lawrence Henry Staveley 
Laxmid1s Pitambardas 

Lear, A M 

Lesiie-J ones, Leycester Hudson 
Little, Mr. M 

Lloyd, Miss Lihzabcth 

[loyd, Mrs LM, 


Fredcrick August 
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Locke, Robert Leary 
Low, Charles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L. E. 

Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Lund, George 


MacAlister, The Rev. G. 

Mackay, Rev. J. 8. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
Mackenzie, Howard 

Mackenzie, Miss Mina 

Mackinnon, Miss Grace 

Macleod, Lieut.-Colonel John Norman 
Mac Kellar, Dr. Margaret 


Mellwrick, L. 

Macnaghten Hon. Florence Mary 
Macphail, Miss Alexandrina Matilda 
Macphail, The Rev. James Merry 
Macrae, The Rev, Alexander 
Madan, Mr. Rustamji Hormasji 
Maddox, Lieut.-Colonel Ralph Henry 
Madeley, Mra. E. M. 

Mahadevi, Srimati 

Mahommed Allanur Khan 

Mahomed Salamtullah, Captain, 1.M.8. 
Maiden, J. W. 


Maitra Babu Bhuban Mohan 
Mallik, Sashi Bhusan 

Maracan, Esmail ae 
Margaret Mary, Siste 

Marler, The Rey. Frederick Lionel 
M arshall, W. J, 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 

Masani, ee la Pestonjt 
Mathias, P . FF, 

Muung Maung 

McCowen, Oliver Hfll 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McGregor, Duncan 

Meollwrick, Leslie 

MoKenzie, Miss Allice Learmouth 
Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 

Mehta, Khan Saheb M.N. 
Mehta Me cter elas Lallubhal 
Mil), C. R. 

Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 
Mitcheson, Miss 

Mitter, Mrs, 

Moens, Mrs, Agnese Swettenham 
Mobammed Khan 

Mokce, Rev. W. J. 

Moitra, Akhoy Kumar 

Monica, The Rev, Mother 


Moore, Motber T. 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dcra Louisa Truslove 

Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 

Morgan, Miss : lizabeth Ellen 

Morris, Major i obert Lee 

Motilal, Seth of Piparia 

Mount, Oaptaln Alan Henry 

Moxon, Miss Lain 

Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Mudaliar, Ban sslore Perumal Annaswaml 

Mudall, Valap akkam Daivasigomoni Than- 
davaro royan 

Muhammad Usman Sahib. 

Muhammad Yusuf, Shams-U1-Ulama, 


Bahadur 
Mukharj!, Babu Jogendra Nath 
Mukerji, Babu A. K, 
Muller 


, Miss Jenny 
Munshi Abdul Haqq, Khan Bahadur 


Khan 
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Munsifi, Dr, J. D. 
Murphy, Edwin Joseph 


Nag. Mra. Sasi Mukhi 

Naimullah, Mohamed 

Noemi, Rev. Mother 

Naoum Abbo 

Napier, Alan Bertram 

Narain, Har 

Narayanjee Laljee 

Narayan Singh, Rai Sahib 
Narayanrao Yeshwant Mirikar 
Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekj! Kbarsed)! 
Narpat Singh, Babu 

Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 

Naylor, Miss N.F. 

Nicholson, Rev. 

Newton, Miss Jeanie 

Norris, Miss Margaret 

Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Nelly Vale 


O’Maung Po 

O’Brien, Lieut Colonel Edward 
O’Conor, Brian Edward 

O’ Hara, "Miss Margaret 

Old, Frank Shepherd 

Oldreive, Rev. F. 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs. Amy 

Outram, The Rev. A. 


Owen, ig Robert James 
Owen, © 

Owens, Mi:s Bertha 

Pal, Babu Barada Sundar 
Palin, Major Rand]« Harry 
Pandit, Vasudeo Ramkrishna 
Parbati Bai 

Park, The Rev. George W. 
Parker, Miss Ada Emma 
Parker, Dr. (Miss) H. E. 
Parker, Mrs. R. J 

Parsons, Ronald 

Patch, Miss K 

Patel, Barjorji Dorabji 

Patel, Jeona 

Pathak, Ram Sahai 

paterson, Miss Rachel 
Patrick, Sister 

pearce, W. R. 

Ppeatson, E. A. 

penn, The Rev, W. 0, 

perroy, Rev. Father 

Pershad, Pundit Thakur 
pees ae .-Colonel Charles Thomas 
petigara, R. J. 

Pettigrew, The Rev. William 
pPhadke, V. K, 

Phailbus, Miss Rose Margaret 
Phelps, aes: Maude Marion 

Pp hilip, Mra A, J. 

Pidikar, S. ¥. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Pillay, Chinnappa Sing@ravalu 
Pim, Mts. Ranee 

Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 


Pinto, Miss Preciosa 

Plowden, I Lt.-Col. Trevor Chichele 
Posnelt, Mi ns K. 

Powell, J 

Prabhu, aia Raghunath 
Prance, Miss G. 
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Prasad, Capt Tulsi of Nepal 
Pribhdas Shevakram 

Price, The Rev Eustace Dickinson 
Prideaux, Frank Winckworth Austice 


Provost Father F 
Purshotamdas Thakardas 


Pyo, Maung Tet 

Raji, Babu Ram Kinkar 
Raikes, Mrs Alice 

Rait, Miss Helen Anna Macdcna d 
Rajadnya, R N 

Raj Bahadur, Pandit 
Rajendra Pal, Tika Rani 
Ram, Mr Bhagat 
Ramchandra, Daji 
Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 
Ram Singh, M V0 
Ranade, Mrs Ramabal 
Ranyit Singh 


Rao Narayan Cawasji 
Rattan Chand 


Rattansi Mulji 

Raushan Lal 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Harendra Nath 
Reed, Lady 

Richards, Mrs H F 


Richardson, Mrs Catherine Stuart 
Rita, 8tiffani Edward 


Rivenburg, The Revd Dr 

Robarts Captain Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberts Miss Adelaide Pollette 

‘Roberta, The Rev 

Robinson, James 

Robinson, Lieut.-Colonel William Henry Bannet 
Robson J 

Rocke, Captain Cyril FE A Spencer 

Roe, Colonel Cyril Hareourt 

Roe Mrs kdith Mary 


Rose, Miss Maude 
Rukhmabat, Dr 


Rulach, Rev Ceorge Bernard 
Rustomji Faridoonji 

Rutherford, Miss Mary Llizabeth 
Sadiq, Shams-ud-dio 

Sadher, A W Woodward 

Sahai, Ram 

Sahan Ram Kali 


Sahay, Lala Deonath 9 
Sailo, K 


Saint Monica, The Rev Mother 
Salkield, Tom 

Samarth, Wasudeo Mahadeo 

Samuels, Joseph 

Sankara Kandar Kandaswami Kondar 
Savidge, Rev Frederick WilHam 
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Saw Ba La 
Sawhney, Lala Isher Das 
Schultze, The Rev Frederich Volkomor Paul 
Scotland, Lieut Colonel David Wilson 
Shah, Babu Tal Behari 
hah, Mohamed Kamal 
Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 


Shah Nawaz Ghulam Murti7a Bhatto Khar 
Bahadur 


Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath Rai Bahadur 
Shankar, Mr C P \ 

Shaw, Mrs Hawthorne 

Sheard, Mr E 

Shircore, William 

Shroff, Dr E D 

Shyam Rikh, Raja Francis Xa ler 
Shyam Sunder Lall 

Simcox, Arthur Henry Addenhrooke 
Simkina, Charles W ylkins 
Simon, Sister M 

Simonsen, J I 

Simpson, Miss 7 P 

Sinclair, Reginald Leaby 

Singh, Ap)i Dhul 

Singh, Makkhan 

Singh, Rev P L 

Singh Babu Ram@dhari 

Singh Bhai Ganga 

Singh Rai Bahadur Sundar 
Singh, Rukhmina 

Singh Bhai Lehua 

Singh, Bhai Takhut 

Singh, Risaldar Wwyor Hanwant 
Singh, Sitla Bakhsh 

Singh, G Sher 

Singh, Sohan 

Sinzht Miss I N V 

sising! J 

Sm il}, Miss J M 

Smith, Miss Katherine “fabe} 
Smith, Miss Dilen 

smith, F.G ™ 

Smith, The Rev Frederica Wi liam Amhery 
Smith, Mrs Henry 

Smith, Miss Annie Caroline 
Sommerville, The Rev Dr James 
Spencer Mrs TC M 

Sm Ram Kunwar 

Starte, Olver Harold Baptist 
Steel, Aloxander 

Steele, The Rey John Ferguson 
Stephens, John Hewitt 


Stephens, Mra Grace 
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Stevens, Mrs. (Lthel) 


Stevenson, Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 


Stewart, Miss L. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 

Stewart, Mrs. Lian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 

8t. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, [hu Rev UM 
Strip, Samuel Algernon 

Strong, Mr W A, 

Strutton, Rev. H. IL. 

Stuart, Dr. ( Miss) Gertrude 
Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sunder Lal 

Sundrabai, Bai 

Swain, Mrs. Walker 

Swainson, Miss Florence 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Talcherkar, Mr. H.C. A. 
Talyatkhan, Mrs M. 
Taleyarkhan, Mr. Manc kshah Cawasba 
Talib Mehdi Khan, Malih 
Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramehandra 
Tarafdar, Mr. 8 K. 

Tara Dutt Gairola 
Tarapurwalla, Fardun)i Kuvary! 
Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux 
Taylor, Mrs, Florence Pridcaux 
Taylor, John Norman 

Tha, Maung Po 

Tha, Maung Shwe 

Thein, Maung Po 

Theobald, Miss 

Thomas, Mrs, Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, R C. 

Thomssen, The Rev. G Nicholas 
Thorn, Miss Bertha 

Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Timothy, Samuel 


Todd, Capt, 

Tomkins, Lionel Linton 

Tudball, Miss Emma 

Turner, Mrs Vera 

Udipi Rama Rao 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Vajifdar, Mrs Hormusji Manecky1 
Vale, Mrs. K. 

Valpy, Miss K. 
Vaughan-Stevens, Dudley Lewie 
Vijayaraghava Acharyar 

Vines, Thomas Humphrey 
Visvesvarava, Mokshagundam 
Wait, Robcrt William Hamilton 
Wakefield, George Ddward Campbell 
Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur Ha\7 Muhamma} 
Walewalker, P. Baburao 

Waller, Frederick Chighton 
Waniess, Dr. William James 
Ward, Mr. W.A P. 

Wares, Donald Horne 

Weohb- Ware, Mrs, Dorothy 
Weighell, Miss Anna Jane 
Welsh, The Ruy T W Reese 
Western Mics Mary Priscilla 
White, Miss J, 

Wildman, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Wilson, Miss Anna Marg iret 
Wilson, Mra. E. BR. B. 

Wince, Miss Jane 

Wiseman, Capt Charles Sher: ffe 
Woerner, Miss Lydia 

Wood, The Rev. A. 

Wyhe, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mrs. Ada 

Yaw, Maung 

Yerbury, Misa J. 

Young, Dr. M. Y. 
Zabur-ul-Husam M sAhamma 
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Indian Names and Titles. 


There 18 a bewildering multiplicity of Indian 
titles, made all the more difficult intsmuch as 
there 18 a difference of nomenclaturc bc tween 
the titles of Hindus and Mahomedans. Some 
lities are hereditary and represent ruling chtefs 
or those nominally such (and of these there are 
no less than some 620, whilst of the titles them- 
selves some 200 are known), others are personal 
honours conferred on individuals by the Indian 
Government, and even then sometimes made 
hereditary Yet again, there are numerous 
complimentary titles, or specifications of office, 
expressed in Hindu phrases, of which we have 
occasionally supplied the interpretations. It 
must be added that though caste is often figuring 
in the names it has nothmg whatever to do with 
the titles Amur, Khan Mir, Sultan §8ri, dc, 
are confusingly used as both titles and names 

The order of rank 1s thus given by Sir R 
Lethbridge in “‘ The Golden Book of India.” 


Hindu—MVaharaja Baradur, Maharaja Raja 
ia Raja, Rai Bahadur, Rai Saheb, 
al, 


Nawab Bahador, 
Khan Salich, 


Mohammedan—Nizaw, 
Nawab, Khan Bahadur, 
Khan 

Pareis and Bene Israevies—Khan Bahadur, 
Khan Saheb. 

Afsur—a corruption of the English ‘offccr” 

Ahluwalra—name of a princely family resident 
at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore 

Akhundzada—son of a Head Officer. 

Aliyah (Sindhi)—of exalted rank. 

Ali Raja—Sea King (Laccadives) 

Amr (corruptly [mir)—a Mohammodan Chief 
often also a personal name. 

Asaf—a Minister. 

Baba—ht ‘‘ father,” 
Irish “‘ Your Honour.” 

Babu—strictly a 5th or stil! younger son of 4 

Raja, but often used of any son younger than 

the heir, whilst 1t has also grown into a term 

of address=Esquire There are, however, 
one or two Rajas whose sons are known 
respectively as—~I1st, Kunwar; 2nd, Diwan, 
3rd, Thahur, 4th, Lal, 5th, Babu. 
Bahadur—ht. “brave” or “wWarnor " & 
title used by both Hindus and Mohammed- 
ans, often bestowed by Government, added 
to other titles it increases their honour, but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler. 
Bakhahi—a revonue officer or magistrate 
Begum or Begam—the feminine of ‘‘ Nawah 
combined in Bhopal as “‘ Nawab Begum ” 
Besar—apparently a large layd-nwner. 
Bhonsle—name of a Maratha dynasty. 
Bhup—titie of the rulor of Coach Behar 
Bhugitv—name of a Baluch tribe. 


Chhatrapatz—one of sufficient dignity to have an 
umbrella carried over him. 


a respectful ‘ Mr.” 


Dada—hit, “grandfather” (paternal); any 
venerable person. 
Davia and Daulat—State, also one in office, 


Deb—a Brahmuinical priestly ttle, taken from 
the name of a divinity. 


Dhiraj—“‘ Lord of the Iands * added 
Raja,” &c , 1t means ‘ paramount ” 

Diwwan—a Vizier or other First Munister to a 
native Chief cithcr Hindu or Mohammedan 
and equal in rank with “Sardar,” unde: 
which see other equivalents ‘The term 1s 
also used of a Council of State. 


Liaya Raja—title given to the heir of the Maha: 
raja of [ravancore. 


Farzand (with defluing words added)—*“ favo 


rite’’ or “‘ beloved,” 
Pateh—" victory ”’ 


Fath Jeang—“ Victorious 10 Battle” (a title 
of the Nizam) 


Gaehwar (sometimes G@urcowar)—title with 
“Maharaja” added of the ruler of Baroda It 
was oncc a caste name and means “cowherd,”’ 
71é, the protector of the sacred animal, but 
later on, 1n common with “‘ Holkar”’ and 
“Smdhia,” 1t came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and consequently regarded as a title 
Thus, a Prince becomes “Gaekwar” on 
Buccecding to the estate of Baroda, “Holkar ” 
to that of Indore and “ Sindhia,”’ to that 
of Gwalhor. 

Hafiz—guardian. 

Haj—one who has made pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Litera Lal—" diamond ruby.” 

Holkar—sea “ Gaekwar ” 

Jah—a term denoting dignity. 

Jem (Sindhi or Baluch)—Chief. 

Kaz.—({better written Qaz.)—a Mohammedan 
magistrate. 

Khan—onginally tho ruler of a small Mohamme- 
dan State, now a nearly empty title though 
prized It is very frequently used as a name, 
especially by Afghans and Pathans 

Khwaja—a Perstan word for “ mastcr,’’ some- 
times & name 

Kunwar or Kumar—the heir of a Raja. 

Lal—-1 younger son of a Raja (strictly a 4th son, 
put see under “* Babu ’”’) 

Lokendra or LDokindra—“‘ Protector of the 
World,” title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
Datila. 

Mahant—a feudal! title borne by the heals of a 
Hindu religious body. 

Maharaja—the highest of hereditary rulers 
among the Himdus, or else a personal distinc 
tion conferred by Government It has 
several variations as under “* Raja,’” with t hie 
addition of Maharaj; Rana; its femme 15 
Maharani (maha=great), 

Malik—mastcr, proprietor. 

VMian—title of the son of a Raiput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish “* Master,” 

Miur—a leader, an inferior title whuh, lke 
‘‘Khan,” has grown into a name, eapeci- 
aliy used by descendants of the Chiefs 
of Sind. 


to 


| Merza—if prefixed, “ Mz,” or “ Eaquire.” 
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Mong, Moung, or Maung (Arakanese)—leader. 

Moults or Maulei—a learned man or teacher. 

Mudalyar or Mud lhar—a personal proper 
name, but implying “ steward of the lands ”’ 

Mumtaz ud Daula—lstinguished in the State! 
Mulk, in the country 

Munehi—presidtent, or presiding official. 

YW yowun—"' Mr.” 

Vawab—onginally a Viceroy under the Mogha! 
Government, now the regular leading title of 

Mohammedan Prince, corresponding to 

* Maharaja ’’ of the Hindus 
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‘Stndhva—see under “ Gaekwar ” 

Sr: or Shrv—lit. fortune, beauty: a Sanserit 
term used by Hindus m speaking of a person 
much respected (never addressed to him, 
nearly =" Kaquire’’) used also of divinities 
The two forma of spelling are occasioned by 
the intermediate sound of the e (that of s 
in the German Stad?) 

Subadar—Governor of a province. 

gultan—like “‘ Sardar.” 


syed, Syud—more vanations of “‘ Said,” 
Talukdar—an Oudh landlord. 


Vazim—a ruler (not to be confused with | 7alpur—the name of a dynasty in Sind. 


following) 


Nizam—the title of the ruler of Hyderabad, the 
one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab | 


Yono (Thibetan)—the ruler of Spitta. 
Pand. or Pundi—a ic arned man 
Peshkup—manager or agent 


Prince—term used in English courtesy for 
“ Shahzada,”” but specially conferred in the 
ease of ‘“‘ Prince of Arcot”’ (called also “Armin - 
1-Arcot ’’) 


| 
Raja—~a Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
mferior to “‘ Maharaja’ ‘Lhe femimine 18 
Rana (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Raj, Rana, Rao, Rar, Rawal, Rawat, 
Raikwar, Rakbar, and Rarkat The form 
sat ig common in Bengal, Rao in 8 & W 
a 





Raj Rajeshwar— King of Kings 
Riealdar-—commander of a troop of horses, 


Saheb—the Native Hindu term used to or of a 
European (‘‘ Mr Smith ’’ would be mentioned 
as “Smith Saheb,” and his wife “ Smith 
Mem-Saheb,” but in addressing 1t would be 
“Saheb,” fem ‘“ Saheba,’’ without the name), 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as ‘‘ Bahadur,”’ but inferior (—master) 
The unusual combination “‘ Nawab Saheb” 
Implies a mixed population of Hindus and 
Mohammedans 


Sahvbzada—son of a person of consequence 
Saw, Saysd, Sawyrd, Srdst, Syed, Syud—various 
forms for a title adopted by those who claim | 


direct male descent from Mohammed’s 
grandson Husain. 


Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar)—a leading Gov 
ernment official, either civil or mulitary, 
even a Grand Vimer. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title It and ‘‘ Diwan” 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans So, but Mohammedans only, 
are “ Wali,” “Sultan,” “Amir,” “Ma ” 
6 Mirza,” 6 Mian,” and 66 Khan 39 

Sawai—a Hindu title implying a slight distinc- 
tion (lt. one-fourth better than others) 

Sawbwa (Burmese)—a Chief. 

Shahzada—son of a King. 

Shaskh or Shevkh (Arabic)—~a Chiet. 

Shame-ul-Ulama—a Mohammedan title denot- 
ing “learned.” 


Shanishir-Jang—‘' Sword of Battle” (s title of 
the Maharaja of Travancore), 


Stie—a variation of ‘* Said,” 


Thakur—a Uindu term equivalent to “ Baha 
dur,’”’ whether as affix or alone. 


Tumandar—a Persian word denoting some office 
Umara—term implying the Nobles collectively 


Wah—hke “Sardar” The Governor of Khe- 
lat is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Cabul 
are both *‘ Wah’”’ and ‘“‘ Mir” 


Zemmundar or Zamundar—a landowner; orig. a 
Mohammedan collector of revenue. 


Distinctive Badges.—An announcement 
was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of ‘Diwan Bahadur’, ‘Sardar Bahadur’, 
‘Khan Bahadur’, ‘Rai Bahadur’, ‘Rao Baha- 
dur’, ‘Khan Sahib’, Rai Sahib’ and ‘ Rao 
Sahib’. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued —(1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearmg the King’s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded bv 
a five-pomted star surmounted by the Impenal 
Crown, the plaque or shield Pam of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 

Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark red border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Ral and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border 

A Press Note issued in November, 1914, 
states —The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of the 
positionin which mimatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not suspended round the neck by 
a ribbon as Haag d in the case of the 
Badge itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
Conjunction with other decorations, they should 
te a Immedigvely after the Kasser-i-Hind 
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Indian Distinguished Service Medal.—This 
medal was instituted on June 28th, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other foroeca in India 
It bears on the obverse the buat of King Edward 
VII, and on the reverse a laure! wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service, The 
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medal, 1g inches in diameter, Is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon 1% in. wide, with 
blue edges % in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India, 


Indian Order of Merit.—Ihis rcward of 
Valour was instituted by the H DC I Co m 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
f0 native officers and men for distmguished 
conduct in the ficld On the advancement 
from one class to another the star 1s surrendered 
to the Government, and the supcnor class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration 
Ihe order carrics with it an increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and mm the evint of 
his death the allowance is contmued to hia 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sists of a star of eight pomts, 13 in in diameter, 
having in the centre a ground of dark blue 
ename)] bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole belng surmounted by two 
wreaths of laure] in gold, The Second Class 
tar is Of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
told; and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar from a dark-blue ribbon 14 in 
in width with nd edges, bearmg 4 gold or silver 
buckle according to class, 


Order of Bmtish India.—This order was 
instituted at the same time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army 
Since 1878, however, any person Uuropean or 
native, holding 8 commission in & native regi 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour 


stt 


The First Class consists of a gold cight-pointed 
radiated star 1} in. in diameter. The centre Is 
Ocwupied by a@ lion statant gardant upon 4 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
in. m diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck The Second Class is 1,4 in, in 
diameter with dark blue enamelled centre: 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend: 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carnes with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day: 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupce per day 


Indian Meritorious Service Medal —This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “a non-com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal’’: but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M §. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it Will cease, On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victona facing left, with a vel 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Karsar-i-Hind On the reverse 
18 & wreath of lotus leaves enclosing & wreath of 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath; 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritomous service, Within the palm wreath 
is the word India The medal, 1- in in dia- 
meter, {s sUspindedfrom a scroll by means 
of ared nbbon 13m. wide, The medals issued 
during the reigns of Queen Victoria’s success 
sors Dear on the obverse their bust in profile 
with the legend altered to EDWARDVS or 
GLORGIVS, 
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The relationship of mastcr to servant in India 
is a subject to which attention 1s frequently 
directed in the Press by complamts about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic scrvants and 
the hardships to which employers are subjected 
py the boycotting action of discharged servants 
The remedy most commonly propounded for 
misbchaviour on the part of servants 18 regis- 
tration with a View to checking the use of false 
testimonials, or ‘“ chits,” and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain info.mation as to the 
charactcr of the persons they employ ‘This 
mode of procedure is of German ong, for the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gc sind¢ ord 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law 
applying only to agricultural labourers an 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since thcn vanous State laws 
dealing with domcstic servants have been passed 
in Gurmany The conditions are not, howevir, 
analogous for the servant kc eping class in India us 
proportionately larg: rt than in Durope, as algo 10 
the number of servants kept by cach individual 

‘Lhe first attempt in the Last to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made in Ceylon 
Lhe act dealing with the icgistration of domcs 
tic servants in that Colony 1s comprised in 
Ordinance No 28 of 1871 It extends to all 
classus of domestic ser vants, hired by the month 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
‘servant’ mcans and includes head and under 
servants, fumale servants, cooks, coacthman, 
horsukeepers and house and gaidcn coolics 
She Act came into operation in 1871 and cm 
powcred the Governor to appoint for the wholc 
of the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordifance is made appliable, a 
registrar of domestic scrvauts, who is to be 
under the gencral super vision and control of the 
Inspector-Gencral of Police <A 1cgistry is kept 
by the registrar of all domestic gscrvants em- 
ployed within his town or district, and he has 
to enter therein the nameg of all the servants, 
the capacities in which they are employed at the 
time of such registration, the dats of thur 
several engagements and such memorandum 
of their previous strviccs or antecedents as they 
may desire to have recorded im the register 
But the registrar must, previous to his entenng 
all these details, satisfy himsclf as to the cred) 
bility of the statements made to him Any 
pcrson, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but who 1s desirous of entering 
domestic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant 1s a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name 
in the register, recording what he has becn able 
to loarn respecting the person’s antecedents 
together with the names Of any persons who are 
willing to certify as to his respectability If the 
applicant is unable to produce satisfactory or 
sufficicnt evidence ag to his fitness for domestic 
ser vice, the registrar may grint him “provision 
al’ registration, to be thi reaftcr conv rted into 
“confirmed ” registration according to the re- 
sult of his subsequent service If the registrar 
is satisfied that the applicant is not a fit and 
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Evcry person whose name has becn registered 
in the gencral registry is givcn a pock:t register 
contaiming the full particulars of the record 
made in the general registry No person can 
engage & servant who fails to proauce his pocket 
register or whose pocket register does not record 
the termination of his last previous service, if 
any On engaging a servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
and capacity m which such servant 1s engaged 
and cause the servant to attend personally at 
the registrar’s office to have such entry inserted 
in the general registry Similarly, im case the 
master discharges a servant he must insert in 
the pocket register the date and canse of his 
discharge and the character of the servant 
Provided that 1f for any reason he be unwilling 
to give the servant a character or to state the 
cause Of his discharge he may decline to do 
so But im such 4 case he must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for go refusing 
| If the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 

pocket register the master must notify that 
fact to the registrar Whenever any fresh 
entry is made in the pocket registcr the servant 
13 bound to attend the registrar’s office to have 
| such an entry recorded in the general registry 
Lvce1y scrvant whose name 1s registercd shall, 
if he subsequently enters service im any place 
not undcr thc opei1ation of the Ordinance, at- 
tcnd personally at the nearest police station on 
his cnt ring or leaving such service and produce 
his pocket registir to the pmnupal officcr of 
police at such station in oider to cnable the 
police officer to record the commencemcnt or 
termination of the service ‘The police officer 
his then to communicate 1t to the registrar of 
the town or district in which such servant was 
orginally registcred 





Various penalties of fine as well as of 
ar eerprei are imposed for violation of any 
of the acts roquired to be done or duties imposed 

| by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
below As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties imposed on them by the Act 
they expose themselves to a lability of their 
being fincd to the extent of Bs 20 Similarly 
a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
imposed on him by the Act 1s liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding Rs 20 Butin case he gives any 
false information to the registrar or to any 
othcr person on matters in which he 1s required 
by this Ordinance to give mformation, he 18 
liable to a fine not exceeding Rs 60 or to im- 
pmsonment, with or without hard labour, not 
exceeding 8 months A fee of 25 cents is 
| charged to the master on engaging a new servant, 
a hike fee of 25 cents 1s charged to the servant 
on his provisional} registration, or on registration 
being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
scrvice or antecedents. Butin case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
hag to pay one rupce for tho resue of a duplicato 
pocket register, ») 


A similar Ordinance (No 17 of 1914) has ben 
introduccd in the Straits Settlements, where 
its operation has been limited to such local areas 


proper petson he should withhold registration as may be declared by the Governor in Council, 
altogether, but in such a case he must report his and ita Ly seer within such areas bas been 
refusal $0 register to the Inspector-Genera] of restricted to the class of householders who are 


olice . expected to desire the benefit of the provisions 
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Stock Exchanges. 


There ate about 446 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay They carry on business in the 
Brokers’ Hal], bought in 1899 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations ind the 
sale and purchase of Jomt Stock securities | 

romoted throughout the Presidency of Bom 
bay [heir powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Roard or Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokcrs 
The Board has the power to fix the rates in 
times of emergencies The official address 
of the Secretary 1s Dalal Street Tort Bombay 


At first the admittance fce for a brokcr was 
Rs. 5 which was gradually raised to Rs 7000 
The fe forth Brokers card has n creased 
and it was recently sold by public auction for 
Rs 21800 The rules of the Association were 
revised in October 1916 and from the New kcar 
the purchaser of shares has to puiy the 
stamp and tran fir fec msteri of the ser 
There are two classes of Lxchinge Brokers 
Kuropeans and Indians, the latter being cert 
fled for recognit.on by the native Stock Lx 
change Business in Government Paptr and 
all othcr ‘Lrustees’ Authorsed Securities fs 
carried on undcr the rules of the l ombay Stock 
Exchange, but in the street outside the hall 


In November 1917 a second Stock kxchinge 
was opened in Bombay with its hea iquartcrs 
in Ayollo Str cf known as th Bombay Stock 
Exchange Ltd This separate Exchinge came 
to an end in 1921 when it was m rgcd in the 
older body it was revived in 1 22 but com 
plaint was maie thatit did very h tle if iny 
business 


Committee of Enqui: y —In 1973 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a (omm ttee to 
enquire into the coi, titut on government cus 
toms practices rules reulations ind nicthols 
of business ot the Native Sharc and Stock brok 
ers’ Association of Bombay and to mvcsti.ite 
any such complanits of the public and to n ake 
any such enquirics with reference to any ot the 
atoresaid matters or any other mitter apperia n 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the (om 
mittee may deem proper ind thereaiter with a 
view to protict the investing public agunst the 
interested or iregular control cf business to 
formulate such dcfinitc proposus tor the future 
constitution, control, direction and rgulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Commuttee 
may deem proper 


The Committee was constituted as follows — 


Bir Wilfmd Atlay .  . Chairman 
Sir Fazulbhoy Curmmbhov, ~ 

Sir Purshotamdas I'hakurdas 
Mr BR lindsay ae 
Capt E V Sassoon Z 
Mr Bhulabhai J Desu 

Mr Perozeshah M Dalal : 
Mr G Davis, ICS . Secretary 


For many yeats the Calcutta Share Market 
had ita meeting place im various gullies in the 
business quatter and was under no control 


} Members 
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except that of established market custom. 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Asso- 
Clation was tormed a building was leased 
in New China Bazar Street now called Royal 
Lixchange Place 4 representative committee 
was formed and the existing trade customs 
w re focus. cd into rules drawn up for the con- 
duct of busincss Admittance as a member 
of the Stock Lachange 1s by vote of the com- 
rittee and the entrance fee is at present 
Rs 000 The market custom differs very materi 
aily from thit of most other Stock Exchangeg 
g3ncc thcre are no settl.ment days, delivery is 
due the second day affier the contract is passed 
and salts of securities are cffected for the most 
part under blank transters Another difference 
in procedure as compared with the London 
Stock Fxchange 1s that there are no “ Jobberr” 
in the Calcutta market The Dealers who 
take their plage, more or less, are not compelled 
to quote a buyers and a sellers rate and are 
themselves Brokers a® well as dealers, calling 
upon the Banks and other clients and competing 
with Brokers 


There are about 150 members, besides outaide 
brokcrs tht former consicting of European, 
Jcwish Marwart and Bengalee firms The 
Muwars predommate The volume of bona 
fide Investmcnt business is comparatively 
small and insufficient for the number of Brokers. 
‘The principal business transacted on the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange 1s connected with 
the shares m Jute Mulls Coal Companies, 
Ica Compinics registered in India, Miscek 
lincous mdustnal concerns (such as Paper, 
Ylour Sugar) Railway and Transit Compane 
143 and Dcbentures, the latter comprising 
those of Industrial concerns and Trustees 
*nvestment Securities, oamely, Municlyal and 
Port frust Tebentures When  specuk 
ative operations are being actively engas 
gcd in which frequently take the form ag 
jorward contracts for delivery im three months* 
time the value of securities changing hands 
may 4,gregate as much as a crore of Ru 
per mouth, but since the trade 18 not constant 
ind one year Gificrs very much from another, 
it would be dificult to estimate what the average 
annual tum over would amount to The 
15 ovation has an honorary secretary and is 
not at present afihhated tothe Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce 


The Madras Stock Exchange situated No 0 
Broadway (in Tata Industrial Bank Buildings) 
consists of about 100 Members of which 25 
arc working Members It was opened on 6th 
April 1920 and deals principally in Mull shares, 
Business is regulated by rules drawn up by the 
Tirectors ‘There 13 a Board of arbitration, 
There is an admittance cetigreer baal card 
of Ks 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Rs 100 ‘The originrl 100 membera were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a security of 
Rs 8000 which is held by the Stock Exchange 
Committee. 
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Industrial Arts. 


The ancient industrial arta of India formed 
two distinct groups. The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture; the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories ;: and to personal 
adornment. 


The articles of the first group wore intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
etyle of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were Incorporated. 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied. 
Examples of work in both groups are so numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same. These materials cover a very wide 
range but Ar ars poly permite of reference to 
work applied to the fonr materials upon which 
the Indian craftsman's skill been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles. 


Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a tew words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
are Hindu and Mahomedan. The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiguity; the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
into India In the fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features essentially Indian In 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual. The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
used for thelr ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purposes; but in that of the Mahome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical. In cach 
of them, racial characteristics are genera 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
ing, in their employment of ornament; the 
rempap as gee — more ook pee a” dead the 

wo styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic styles in 

Oe both styles the fecundity- of ideas 
and invention in design are marvellous, and 

craftsmanship often reaches a via high 
standard. Hindu art had been subjected 
ene the ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic instincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have been absorbed, and are now stam 
with a definite Indian character. Recognition 
of this fact alone should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventually rob Indian art of 
ite national character. 


Stone Work.—Carved stone work is the 
ve form of decoration employed in 
du temples. In variety and scope it ranges 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist and 
Brahminical Cave os and the detached 
peulpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace. as in the case of Greek, Roman and 
Medisval craftwork, the regular p ive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cule 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
In India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed; the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
Tndia was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art +o another material. The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftamen, even in 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason. 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone pulsing and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
influence is apparent. The keynote of Hindu 
design is rh ic rather than symmetrical ; 
that of their craftamanship, vigour rather than 
refinement. In the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved “eg the greatest elaboration 
and detail. The industry displayed ig amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftamen in carrying out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 


The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings, 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively , dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was tened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian le in els and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with once marble 
which they decorated with pa of mosaic 
composed of jade, pgate, pes and other costly 
stones. Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman; and many wonderful exam- 

lea of their skill in the form of book resta, tab- 
es, thrones, footatools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of pcceney 
they & ‘ treatment of precious 
stones by Indian jewellers may here be referred 
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to. Sir George Birdwood states that “ the In- 
dian jeweller thinks of Prcdneang the sumptu- 
ous, Imposing effect of dazzling varietv of rich 
end brilliant colours and nothing of the punty 
ef his gems’* This is true m a general sense 
and ‘‘full many a gem of purest ray serene 

was utterly ruined by crude cutting and picre 
ing But although as early as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre- 
cious stones from the Indian mimes were taken 
to Curope to be cut, many of the finest jewels 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Tndian princes. 


Wood Work —With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings Unfortunately, most of 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec 
tivorous life of India and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by fire and the 
sword It is therefore only possible to con 
cou the height of artistic development these 

ulldings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship 
The carved timber fronts and mner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
fee gt bape and beauty, the structural 
eams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a eh a which unites mchness of effect with 
ood taste and propnety Of furniture, as the 
rm is now understood, few examples were 
in use in India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal, while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur. 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe , 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
haps the most distinctive and typically 
Fadian development of decoration as applied 
to woodwork, 


Metal Work —With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry eniployed 
and still emplovs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India a and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
Vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
in the country They exbibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand, and the 
shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
working of the material with the aimplest 
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implements. In the technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article 1s, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface It is 
equally true that the highest test of craftsman- 
ship is the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disgui of 
one which is covered with ornament The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness In the structural portions 
and a completelv satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarely to be met with. 
Much of the excessive and often inappropnate 
ornamentation of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
anv purely decorative parvoee For many 
generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded in the hight of portable wealth, a 
paar which naturally made for massiveness 
hese solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque and, despite an enormous output 
of elaborate and delicate work from their 
hands, the most valuable contmbution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of man’s 
artistic use of the precious metals will probabl 
be found to lie in 4 m barbaric note which 
distinguishes these pieces—a note not present 
in the craft work of other countries In the 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used, 
The ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tured figures, and those depicted in the pain 
at the Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same in design and use ag simular articles 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
stnking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and its effect upon an in- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any other, 


Textiles —The textile industry is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments | Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal, if not superior, 
in stone, wood, and metal, but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
fabrics Some of the products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quahty 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modern science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mulls of Lancashire. But 
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for beauty of surface and Variety of texture, 
ho machine-made fabrics have ever equalled 
the finest handwork of the ancient weavers of 
India. Many of the most beautiful varletics 
of Indian textile work have disappeared, killed 
by the competition of the power loom: and it is 
to be feared that under modern conditions they 
are never likely to be revived. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
80 pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place in the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftamen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste thev 
display. In embroidery and fine needlework 
the West and the Far Fast have more than held 
thelr own, while nothing approaching the 
tapestries made in Europe in the middle ages 
has been produced {n India. The nearest 
approach to theseis in carpets and rugs. This 
art was introduced from Persia; but Indian 
craftsmen have never succeeded in equalling 
the finest work of their instructors either in 
colour or design. 


Modern Conditions——In the foregoing 
Bketch of the ancient industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four principal materials employed, 
only a general indication of its more striking 

racteristics has been possible. A volume 
would be required to give a detailed description 
of any one of them, and would Jeave many other 
mino; arta to be considered. All these bran- 
ches of art came into existence, were develop- 
ed and flourished in India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were vastly different from 
those of the present day. Like similar artistic 
crafts carried on in Europe up to the end of the 
elghteenth century, they were cxccuted bv 


hand labour, The professes involved had not , 


been discovered by scicntific inquiry, such as 
ig now understood by the phrase, but were the 
outcome of gencrations of slowly built up expe- 
rience. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolu- 
tionised industria] art in Europe during the 
last century. 


The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and solentific 
research to industry in Europe, mark the divid- 
. ing line between ancient and modern Industrial 

art. Not only on its technical side is this 

80, but the effect of these changes has been to 
alter the character of the work itself and the 
spirit whieh animated the craftsmen. In place 
of the ancient Ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modern one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman : the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop; spectalisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans: the 
function of the designer has been separated 
from that of the crafisman; local markets have 
peen extended to serve the whole world; and 
the skilled handicraftsman has, & great 
measire, become 8 wachine-minder. It took 
about ons hundred years of gradual change 
for the eraftemen of Europe fully to adjust 
themeeives to these 


phe altered conditions : and 


of that od India 
. protested iy the diliculties of trensport, con 
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| tinued ita immemorial practice. Fifty years 
ago this protective barrier was removed by the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and the handicrafte- 
men of India have since been struggling to 
| avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before. With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown weapons, 
Even before this period of intense competition, 
observers interested in Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
falling off, both in design and workmansbip, 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen ; to the gradual loss of oie 
markets, and to the long period of internal dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
patronage of the rulers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra. During the 
same period, an even greater degradation in 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
Fhis was due to entirely different causes,hamely, 
to the introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produec- 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commercial 
organisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected. This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of 1851 that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and industry together once more. Schools 
of Art and Mus-ums were founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion in India. The 
function of these institutions was accurately 
estimated in England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organtsed and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found in every market of 
| the world, Their business was to assist these 
industries by training a body of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and in any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
country. It was neVer supposed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industry. 
| In India their function was as completely mis- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion in Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurreet t which were 
dead. Archeologista ignoring the economic 
factor vainly conceived and propounded the 
idea that the salvation of the industrial arts 
was to be found In strict adherence to ancient 
methods of work and a repetition of the old 
patterns at a time when the home markets of 
the craftsmen were swamped with cheap ma- 
chine-made goods printed in the old pattern 
which had been copied and adopted by Huro- 
n designers, In India, the cart was put 

ore the horse, gnd, instead of first reorganis- 

ing the artistic crafts, and placing them on a 
commercia] basis that would have afforded them 
a decent chance of meeting Western competi- 
tion, and then instituting art and craft schools 
in every industrial centre to assist them, an 
entirely uate number of art schools was 
founded and otafts were left to shift for 
themselves. The Japanese have demonstrated 


tbe possibility of trapsforming » nation of 
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individual artistic craftemen into one of co- 
operative industrial craftemen; and 

much one may regret the necessity, the only 
road to the economic revival of craffwork in 
India is that which has already been taken by 
Western nations and Japan. That work of 
the same quality, or even of a similar character 
to that which was done in the past, will be 
produced under the new system cannot be 
expected Both m Europe and Japan the 
change has been followed by deterioration in 
dezign, and India cannot hope to escape where 
others have suifered But the artistic mstinct 
and a love of beautiful things are widespread 
and firmly rooted m the Indian character The 
craftsmen possess powers of invention im design 
equal to that of any other people, but these 
have been suppressed for a century by the 
depressing conditions with which they have had 
to contend, If the artistic industries can be 
established upon a basis in conformity witb, 
and not m antagonism to, modern economic 
conditions, the artistic mstinct and technical 
skill of Indian craftsmen will revive and India 
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will regain the honourable place ehe once held 
in the world of art, In the report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission the need for some State- 
alded system of industrial and commercial 
organisation of the industrial arts with an ex- 
panded scheme of technical and artistic instrue- 
tion for the craftsmen hag been recognised, and 
valuable suggestions were made by experts who 
gave their evidence when the Commission visited 
the different Provinces The success of the 
scheme recommended by the Commission will 
depend entirely upon tHe energy with which jt 
18 applicd, and the practical knowledge and the 
assistance required by each of the different 
crafts on the part of those who control it If, 
in addition, the same financial assistance and 
encouragement are given by the Imperial and 
Local Governments to the Indian craftsmen 
that have been bestowed by their own Govern- 
ment upon the art workers of Japan, industria 
att in India will quickly emerge from the cloud 
of depression, which has hung over it fora cn- 
tury past, mto the sunlight of prosperity, 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisherics of India, potentially rich, as yet 

ield a mero friction of what they could were 
hey exploited in a fashion comparable with 
those of Europe, North Amerca or Japan 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 50 years concurrently with im- 
cea in the methods of transport and 
ncrease in demand for fish, cured as well as 
cresh, from the growing populations of the 
rreat cities within reach of the seaboard The 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting 
influence on progress fishing and the fish trade 
are universally relegated to low ciste mcn who 
alike from their want of education, the isola- 
tion caused by their work and caste, and their 
extreme conservatism, are among the most 
ignorant, suspicious and prejudiced of the popu- 
lation, extremely averso from amending the 
methods of their forefathers and almost um 
versally without the financial resources requisite 
to the adoption of new methods, even when 
convinced of ther value Higher caste capi 
talists have hitherto fought shy of association 
with the low caste fishermen, and, except in 
the case of joint stock companies to engage m 
large operavons on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries As m Japan, it 
appears that the general conditions of the m- 
dustry are such that the imutiative must ne- 
cessarily be taken by Government in the uplift 
and education of the fishing community and in 
the introduction and testing of new and improved 
apparatus and methods 


The first local Government to lead the way 
was that of Madras, which in 1905 initiated an 
investigation of the industry, both marine and 
fresh-water, appointing Sir F A Nicholson to 
supervise operations Bengal followed suit im 
1906, and from these beginnings have sprung 
the local Fisheries Departments of Madras, 
Bengal, and Behar and Orissa, Bombay, 
the remaining seaboard province, has com- 
paratively small fresh water interests com- 
gen with Madras and Bengal, and as jt 

ppens that her marine fisheries are favoured 
with good harbours and the most enterprising 
race of sea fishermen in India, there was less 
urgent need for State help in the industry 
Hence fisheries there are only now becoming 
the subject of Government  solicitude, their 
care being apportioned to the newly created 
Department of Industries. 


Madras. 


The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles Is mar- 
gined ee shallow-water area within the 100 
fathom line of 40,000 square mules, outeide of 
a mere fringe inshore, this vast expanse of fish- 
able water lies idle and wnproductive The 
surf-swept Last coast 1s singularly deficient 
in harbours whereon fleets can be based, 
and so from Ganjam to Negapatam, the un- 
by aia eth ni aol De. eee ne tales 

£ e only @ Bea-goIng 
oraft, Its limitations circumseribe the fishing 
power of ite owners and consequently these men 
are poor, and the produce of their best efforts 
meagre compared with what it would be if better 


and larger boats were available and poasible, 
Tho West coast is more favoured Irom Sep- 
tember till April, weather conditions are good 
enough to permit even dugout canoes to fish 
daily The people of this coast are fond of fish 
and, a3 no difficulty 1s found in beaching canoes 
and boats throughout this season, the fishing 
population 1s a lage one The 1911 Census 
gave 75,013 adults as subsisting on fishing in- 
dustiies in Malabar and § Kanara, a small 
number after all considering the immense wealth 
of these seas The chief fishes a:e sardines, 
mackerel catfishes and jewfishes (ora or gol) , 
the two first overshadow ali others So greatly 
in excess of food requirements are the catches 
of sardines that every yea large quantities are 
turned into oil and manure J ishing outside 
the 5 fathom line 1s little in evidence, save by 
Thombay boats (Ratnagiri) which are engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium sized fishes These strangers are en- 
terprising fishers and bring large catches into 
Malpe and Mangalore and other convenient 
i as , the material is largely cured for ex- 
port, 


Fish-curing practised extensively every- 
Where on the Madras coasts , its present success 
is due primarily to Dr Francis Day who, after 
an investigation during 1869 71 of the fisheries 
of the whole of India, presscd for the grant to 
fishermen of duty-free salt for curmg purposes 
within fenced enclosures He advocated much 
else, but the time was not rpe and the salt con- 
cession was the sole tangible result of his long 
and honourable efforts His salt, suggestions 
were accepted by the Madras Government, 
and from 1882 a gradually imcreasing number 
of yards or bonded enclosures were opened at 
which salt is wsued free of duty and often at 
rates below the local cost of the salt to Govern- 
ment At present about 140 of such yards are 
scattered along the coast and over 50,000 tons 
of wet fish are annually cured therem. 


The pearl and chank fisheries in Palk Bay 
and the Gulf of Mannar are Government mono- 
poles The former are now oi little value 
and no remedial measures seom possible; 
the Jatter have been brought toa high state 
of efficiency and bring in substantial re- 
turns , the net profit for 1920-21 was Re 37,196. 
Chanks or conches (Turhinella phi are hand- 
some porcelain—white shells of great thickness 
and considerable size, much in demand in Bengal, 
particularily Dacca, where the industry centres, 
for manufacture into bangles. 


The miland fisheries of Madras compare 
unfavourably with those of Bengal, Many of 
the rivers dry up in the hot season and few 
of the many thousands of irngataon tanks 
throughout the province hold water for more 
than 6 to 9 mogths, As a consequence inland 
fisheries are badly organized and few men devote 
themselves to fishing as their sole, or even main, 
occupation. The custom 1s to neglect or ignore 
the fishery value of these streams and tanks so 
long as they are full of water; only when the 
streams shrink to pools and the tanks to puddles 
do the owners or lessees of the fishing righta 
turn out to catch fish. The result is a dearth 
of fish throughout the greater part of the year, 
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a glut for a few dayr, and often much waste in 
consequence. The chicf fresh-water fishes 
of economic importance are the murrel, notable 
for ita virtue of living for considerable period 
out of water, various carps, and catfishes, the 
hilsa (in East Coast rivers only), andthe catla, 
In the Nilgiris, the Rainbow trout has been 
acclimatised and thrives well. The Govern- 
ment working in conjunction with the Nilgiri 
Game Association maintain a hatchery at Ava- 
lanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the strcams 
of the plateau. 


The Madras Department of Fisheries.— 
As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improvement 
of fisheries, and a larger staff concentratcd upon 
the problems involved than elsewhere, this 
Presidency has now the proud position of know- 
ing that her fisheries and collateral industries 
are better organized and more progressive than 
those in other provinces. The credit for the 
wonderful success which has been achieved and 
the still greater promise of the future, is due 
in large measure to the wise and cautious plans 
of Sir F. Nicholson, who from 1205 to 1918 
had the guidance of affairs entrusted to him. 
In 1905 he wae appointed on special duty to 
investigate existing conditions and future po- 
tentialities ; in 1907, a permancnt status was 
given by the creation of a Fisheries Bureau, 
and this in turn has developed into a separate 
Department ef Government, now administered 
by Mr. James Hornell, F'.L.8., as Director. The 
higher staff consists of a Marino Biologist, three 
Assistant Directors and a Canncry Manager, 
The first is charged primarily with the investi- 
gation of the life-histories of the principal food- 
fishes of the coast; the others have charge res- 

ctively of (2) the departmental fisheries (pearl- 
ng, chanks beche-de-mer, etc.) and with experi- 
ments in the developments of inshore and deep- 
sea fishing methods; (6) the co-operative and 
socio-economic side of the Departinent’s opera- 
tions; (c) inland pisciculture, and (d) the experi- 
mental and demonstrational fish cannery at 
Chaliyam in South Malabar. Other officers 
have charge respectively of sections dealing 
with education and industrial work, which in- 
clude a Training Institute for village teachers, 
fish-curing yards, and oil and guano factories. 

The public fish-curing yards now under 
the control of the Salt and Abkari De- 
partment will eventually pass into the chargo 
of the Fisherics Department : at present as a 
trial measure, 6 yards have been transferred 
and are now being operated directly under the 
latter Department, with a view to the introduc- 
tion of better methods, and improved hygiene. 
Other newly opened yards are also being aa- 
ministered on model lines by the Department. 
Its ativities are so varied and far reaching 
that it is difficult even to enumerate them in the 
space available, much less t@ give details, 
So far its most notable industrial successes 
have been the reform of manufacturing processes 
in the fish-oil trade, the creation of a fish-guano 
industry, the establishment of a fish cannery 
and the development of canned goods other 


than sardines, which alone had been canned . 


previously in Malabar, and the opening of an 
oyster farm conducted under hygienic condi- 
tions. (For details see the Bulletins of the 
Department, issued from the Government Press, 
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Madras ; twelve volumes have been issued to 
date). All this work has been carried on under 
serious handicap for want of suitable accommo- 
dation for the research staff ; prior to the war 
Gt asa were elaborated for headquarters 

uildings In Madras comprising laboratories, 
experimental hatcheries, and a large public 
aquarium ; postponed owing to war conditions 
these are again under discussion. In Madras 
the Department controls a small public aqua- 
rium, deservedly popular as the first and only 
one on the Asiatie mainland. 


Fishing rights in the large irrigation tanks 
were transferred from Government to local 
authorities many years ago ; theso tanks are 
now being reacquired by Government in order 
that they may be restocked periodically by the 
Department ; the results so far have shown a 
profit on the opcrations. To breed the necessary 
fry, three fish farms are in operation, and the 
construction of three more is in progress, In 
thése the chief fish bred are the Gourami, obtain- 
ed from Java, the Murrel and Etroplus suratensis, 
which has the excellent attribute of thriving and 
breeding as well in brackish as in fresh water; 
all three protect their eggs while developing a 
useful habit; both the Gourami and LEtroplus 
are largely vegetarian in diet. A further 
activity is represented by the breeding of 
small fishes specially addicted to feed upon the 
aquatic larva of mosquitoes. These are sup- 
plied in thousands to municipalities and other 
local authorities at a nominal] price, for intro- 
duction into mosquito-haunted sheets of water; 
these anti-malarial operations have proved most 
successful in those places where the local au- 
thorities have given proper attention to the 
directions given. The educational work of the 
Department is becoming one of its most im- 
portant branches whether it being specially 
training teachers for schools in fishing villages, 
in trainmg men in the technology of curing, 


' Canning, and oil manufacture: in co-operative 


propaganda andin the supply of Zoological 
Specimens for the use of college classes and 
museums. The last named has filled a long-felt 
want and is contributing materially to the ad- 
vancement of the study of zoology throughout 
India ; there isnow no need to obtain speci- 
mens from Eurupe. 


The development of deep-sea fishing is engag- 
ing the attention of Government ; splendid 
trawl grounds are indicated off Cape Comorin 
extending over an area of some 4,000 square 
miles ; other promising areas are known olse- 
where, but so far the limiting factors are the 
lack of cold storage accommodation at any 
port in the Presidency, and the want of a deep. 
water harbour in the south, where steam-traw- 
lers can discharge direct into store. 


Welfare Work.—A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department is 
the energy which it devotes to the improvement 
of the condition of the fisherfolk. On Sir Fre- 
derick Nicholson’s initiative the department has 
always recognized the duty of spreading among 
them education and the habits of thrift, tem: 
perance and co-operation. The work has been 
Specially successful on the west coast. The 
number of fishermen’s co-operative societies last 

had risen to 65, The paid-up-capital of 
societies amounted to over three-quarters 
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of a lakh of rupees , over 2 Jakhs were disbursed 
by them in loans These societies it 13 reported 
worked satisfactor.ly, allowance being made for 
the inexperience and illiteracy of the members, 
But the formation and working of co operative 
societies are not the only social activity among 
these fishermen Theres a vigorons temperance 
society at Mangalore The Collector of South 
Kanara has granted sites tor the construction 
of village halls for the fishermen in two villages 
and the fishermen have themselves collected 
Rs 3,000 for the building In another village, 
Kizhur, the fishermen have already completed 
& building in which they hold meetings while 
an elementary school carries on its work in the 
Same building In Madras itself at Nadukup 
pam a tenrperance organisation has got to work 
with the assistance of the I isheries Department 
To promote the education of fishermen a train- 
ing institution was opened in tho middle of 1918 
at Calicut to train teachers to work in clement 
ary schools for the fisherfolkk The pupil 
teachers under training are familiarized with 
the work carried on in the fishery stations at 
Tanur and Chaliyam They are given practical 
instructions in fishing, a boat having been pur- 
chased for the purpose By the end of 1920 
29 schools for the fisherfolk were being main- 
tained by tho department on the west coast 
with a total of 1,400 pupils Nine of these 
were new schools started during the ycar 
bv the department Insome placcs the villagers 
themselves started the schools and then handed 
them over tothe department In other plarcs 
schools were opened by the department at the 
requct of the fishermen Local mcn are ap- 
pointed as honorary managers of schools 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region hes primarily in the enormous area occu- 
pled by tnland waters—-rivers, creeks, jhecls, 
and swamps, to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks These swarm with fish and as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes m the south 
the demand for fish 18 enormous Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 4&0 percent of 
the pees consume fish as a regular item of 
diet It is calculated that 1 6 per cent of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that nses to 2 6 1n the 
Presidency, Raj Shahi, and Dacca Divisions 
644.000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 824,000 maintamed by the sale of fish, 
and this in spite of the fact that Bshing 1s not 
considered an honourable profession As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengal: is most in- 
genious his traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective—in many cases too effective 
—so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be he greatcst miand 
fishery is that of the hilsa (Clupea shisha) which 
annually migiates from the sea in mnumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the eo (Labeo rohia ) and ee ae 
catia), prawns abound everywhere. pore 
tent tehes taken in the lower reaches of the 
¢ fwers and in the great network of creoks spread 
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throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti (Late 
calearsfer) and the mulleta are the most esteem 
ed ; apart from these estuarine fish the most 
valuable sea fishes are the mango-fishes (Poly- 
nemus,) pomfrets and soles The Sea-fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing is of any 
local importance, having no sea craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and construction. 


Tollowmg the mquiry begun in 1996 by Sir 
K G Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of 
Bengal was undertaken the trawler Golden 
Crown being employed for the purpose The 
results showed that there are extensive areas 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantit es of high class fish Much atten- 
tion was devoted durmng these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
mirine fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum 
For varions reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the ho-tihty of vested interest? the lack of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to biing her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was finincially a failure 
and was dropped With ever increasing de- 
mind for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices’, the prospects of remunerative 
stcam trawling are now much more promising 
and there seems a prospect of one or more steam 
trawling companies being floated 1n the !mme- 
diate futur The trade 13 a difficult one to 
organize and without a rare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run bv the investing public will be considerable 
Originally one Tishcries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Ons-a Separation was effected recently 
and at the present time fisheries in Bengal are 
admimistered temporanly by the Department 
of Agriculture, whereas in Bihar and Orissa, 
they form a section of the Department of 
Industries 


The Bengal Fisheries Department has ot 
necessity a more limited scope for ite activities 
than in the case of Madras Practically no 
coastal minor industries exist, neither do the 
natural conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of & great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into exstence fac- 
tories devoted to the utilization of fish bye- 
poe A from this, much can be done 

y its officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors , and 
middlemen) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their busniess and to conduct it co- 
operatively This is necessarily extremely slow 
work, but the Department has made a begin- 
ning and once a few societies can be made success. 
ful, the news of the benefits conferred on the 


members will constitute the best ible form 
of era With the advent of the Reforms, 
fresh life has been infused into the Department 
amd proposals are under consideration for a 
thorough-going reorganisation, ha for ita 
main object an intensive development of the 
great ties of the inland and estuarine 
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fisheries,which constitute the true fishery wealth 
of Bengal. Among these are included the estab- 
lishment of a biologieal station where the life- 
histories of food fishes will be studied, the intro- 
duction of improved fishing methods and of new 
species of fish superior to the indigenous under 
certain conditions, the erection of an experi- 
mental cannery, etc. 


Fresh-vater murrels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pearl buttons 
The Dacca bangle factories carry on ap import 
ant local industry of very ancient standing , 
their material 18 almost entirely obtained from 
the South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries 
already alluded to, 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
confined principally to mland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea Bombay 1s favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for fishmg 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population nore 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies Bombay 
sea-fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
clallv as well as economically and though there 
18 less necessity for a special department to 
develop marine industries, there 18 ample scope 
for most useful work in improving curing me- 
thods, in introducing canning, and im the deve- 
lopment of mimor marine industries particular- 
ly those connected with the utilization of bve 

roducta With this end m view the recent 

irector of Industmes obtained sanction to 
include ‘ Fisheries’ within his purview, and 
there are now two officers in the Department 
engaged ‘upon fishery investigation and de- 
Velopment Asteam trawler was bought tor 
work mm Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- 
ment continu'd urtil March, 19°2, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Guvrn- 
ment of Burma At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type uscd could not bk met by 
pales of fish at curtent narhetrates A begin- 
ning has becn made in Bombay to nstal cold 
storage, but for a trawler special faulities are 
needed also for rapd coaling, supplying ice 
and stores, ard for unloading catches. More 
than this a change is needed inthe medieva! 
conditions under which tbe local fish marhet 
is conducted and thereis much to be done in 
populansing little known species of edible fish, 
such as karel, palu, tambusa, and particularly 
the ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent of the total catch but which 18 so 
little estermed locally that 1t sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs for a rupee 


The more important sea-fish are pomfrets 
solea and sea-perches among P og are included 
the valuable Jew-fishes (5 spp) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of “ fish maws” or “ sounds, ” 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass The finest of Bom- 
bay fishing boste hail from the coast between 
Bassein and Surat. These brata are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
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and are capable of ea Shas sea for weeks 
together. In the season they fish principally 


off the Kutch and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Guilt of Cambay Their main 
method of fishingis by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are leftdown for several hours 
und hauled at the turn of the tide The chiet 
catches are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew fishes The first named are dried in 
the sun after bemg strung through the mouth 
upon Itnes stretched between upricht posts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Ratnagir: 
and Rajypur make use of another and hghtrr 
class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing Ime hauls of bomto scer 
(a large form of macherel) and allied fishes are 
often made during the ecason from September 
to January and later of shark and raytish For 
the latter sperially Jarge and powerful nets are 
employed Tor part of the fair season, when 
fishing 18 not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing buats are employed 
as smal] coasters, a fact which shows how large 
thev run in sive, 


In Sind considerable sea-fishing is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of harachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, as shark, ravs and 
jew-fishes ‘lhe edible oyster trade of Karachi 
was once extensive, the ciceks of the Indus 
producing a species of ovster superior to that 
found in Bombay and Madras backwaters and 
estuames Unrestricted exploitation of beds 
of hmuted extent inflicted great harm, and now, 
when various salutary restrictions are imposed, 
the beds are slow to respond Occasionally 
large deposits of the window pane oyster (Pla- 
cuna placenta) are found in the Indus creeks 
and as these produce sced pearls in abundance, 
Government leased the beds to the highest 
didder, The pearls are largely exported to 
China for use in medicine Considerable fish- 
eries exist in the River Indus, chiefly for the 
fish known as palla, which are annually leased 
out by Government for about Rs 20,00%. 

In the Gulf of Kutch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true pea) oyster, the other 
for the window pane oyster, Lhe former 1s 
rarried on by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, 
The lattcr indu<try owes its local existence to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Government which 
In 1905 obtained the services on deputation 
of Mr. J. Hornell, now Director of Fisheries 
in Madras, for the pu ol examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda terntory 
in Kathiawar One of the consequences was 
the discovery of large deposits of pearl-bearing 
window-pane oysters, until then unknown ° 
of late years these beds have produ 
annually fiom Rs 15,000 to Rs 25,000 in 
revenue, perhaps the best example we have 
in India of the profitable nature of well-direct- 
ed scientific enouiry into fishery problema. 
The Baroda Government, continuing their 
enlightened interest in the fishery developments, 
have had two officers tremed in the Madras 
Fisherles Department and now ia il them 
in aevelcpett work on the si coast, 

ga rarer 0 canning are now in progress at 
one of the chief fishing centres on the Southern 
Kathawar coast and ewan dl promise consider. 
able success particularly with regard to pomfrete. 
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Burma. 


As with Bengal, the main fisheries of Burma 
are those In inland waters. From time immemo- 
tial the exclusive right of fishing in certain 
classes of inland waters has bclonged to the Gov: 
ernment, and this nght has been perpetuated in 
various fishery enactments, the Jatest of which 
ia the Burma Fisheries Act of 1905. Fishing 
js also carried on along the coast, but the sea 
fisheries absorb but & small portion of industry 
Most of the fishermen labour in the stream 
and pools, which abound particularly in the 
Delta Districts. The right to work these 
fisheries, mentioned in the enacttnents alluded 
to above, is usually sold at auction, and pro- 
dactive inland waters of this kind often fetch 
very considerable sums. River fishing is 
largely carried on by means of nets, and gene- 
rally yields revenue in the shape of licence 
fees for each net or other fishing implement 
used. Here and there along the coast are 
turtle banks which yield a profit to Govern- 
ment. In the extreme south the waters of the 
Mergui Archipelago afford 4 rich harvest of 
fish and prawns, mother-of-pearl shells and 
their substitutes, green snails aud trochas, 
shark-fins, fish-maws, and beche-de-mer 
Pearling with diving apparatus was introduced 
by Australians with Filipino and vapanese 
divers in 1898, They worked mainly for the 
shell, it being impossible for them to keep an 
effective check on the divers as regards the 
pearis, After about five years, when the 
yield of shell had decreased, they all left. 
The industry was then carried on by the 
Burmese. 

In 1918, the Burma Government deputed 
one of their civilians to study the methods of 
fishery development found successful in Madras. 
His report and recommendations are now before 
Government. From what is known of fishery 
conditions in Burma, the coastal tisherics appear 
more backward and undeveloped than any- 
where else in India. This is due partly to the 
fact that the Burman isa poor sailor, and partly 
to the ease with which the population can carn 
a fair living by agriculture and other less 
hazardous and more profitable callings. The 
stress of population has not yet been felt in 
Burma, in 1922 the Government of Burma 
purchased from the Government of Bombay 
the steam trawlor with which experiments 
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(vide details of the Bombay fisheries) had been 
catried on off Bombay and Karachi. 


The Punjab. 


A Punjab Fisheries Department came into 
being as an experimental measure in 1912 and 
received the official sanction of Government 
yw a resular department of the Punjab in April 
1316, It operates under a Warden of Fisheries, 
under control of the Financial Commissioner, 
During the first three years the Department 
was almost entirely concerned with preliminary 
work, consisting largely of investigations and 
experiments in the Beas and Ravi Rivers. 


These rivers were examined with a view 
to ascertain the indigenous species which 
inhabited them, their habits, spawning grounds 
and other data which would enable Government 
to frame regulations for their protection. The 
various fishing communities were interviewed 
and their views and statements carefully con- 
sidered as to their rights in Government waters, 
Rules based upon the evidence when collated 
were subsequently drafted and approved by 
Government for the regulation of fishing in 
various districts, and are said to be wor 
smoothly and satisfactorily, Those for each 
district take account of special local conditions, 
with a view both to conserve the fish supply 
and to secure a reasonable revenue to Governe 
ment, 


Trout culture flourishes in the hill streams, 
good sport being enjoyed by anglers in the Kulu 
Valicy where operations were first initiated, 
The Kangra streams are now receiving atten- 
tion, Various comignments of ova having beep 
gent there, successfully hatched out, and turned 
into suitable waters. 


Travancore. 

This State has affiliated Fisheries to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of 
two officers trained in Madras, the Department 
has already accomplished a notable amount of 
development work. Special attention has been 
given to the regulation of fishcrics in backwaters 
to the establishment of co-operative societies 
among the fishing community and to the in- 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production, Useful work has been 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
life-historles of the more valuable food fishes 
and prawns, 


§23 
Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


As the currency of India is based upon the Bombay, may be thus expressed one maund=. 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 40 seers, one seer--16 chittaks or 80 tolas. 
Snag ressed in rupecs, nor has it been The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
ound possible in all cases to add a conversion | district to district, and even from village to 
Into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold ' village, but in the standard system the tola is 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
pure silver) was appro aetey equal to 2s., and the seer thus weighs 2 057 Ib, and the 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it is; maund 82 28 Ib. The standard is used in 
eney te caves aii a ae ne0y Bet official reports. 
seat paced se , I ut} Retail.—For calculating retail prices, the 
after ade pila to ae fie Hien of sig universal custom in India i to acpies them in 
as compared Wi 5 BO q ougnou a wore, terme of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
there came a seribus an ' Oe the ea a re ae change what variesis not the amount of money 
exchange, a oe Beng pacers ach Brn order tot De paid for the same quantity, but the quanti- 
the rupee aca: x 4 er as. 40 order 4 ty to be obtained for the same amount of money. 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused yn other words, prices in India are quantity 
to the Government of India in respect of its prices, not moncy prices When the figure of 
gold payments to be made in England, and! (uantity goes up, this of course means that the 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from price has gone down, which 1s at first sight 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- urplexing to an English reader, It may 
foreseen fluctuations in exchange, 1f was re- owever, be mentioned that quantity prices 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free! oro not altogether unknown In England, espe 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
of the rupee by resttcting the circulation 


many groceries can be bought Eggs, lkewise 
ap es pao ne a ve xem te euchenee vane | are commonly sold at a varying number for the 


shilling If it be desired to convert quantity 
gold standard at the rate of Rs, 15=:21 From | prices from Indian into English denominatione 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee has been yjspont having recourse to money prices (which 
maintained, with significant fluctuations, Jonid often be misleading), the following scale 
at the proposed rate of 1s. 4d , and consequently may be adopted—based upon the assumption 
Salce ' _ ea three gi cr ua he that a seer is exactly 2lb, and that the value 
valen Wo rupees belore Or Lie of the rupee remains constant at 1s 4d, 1 seer 
intermediate period, between 1873 and 1899 


| per rupec=(about) $ Ib. for 29, 2 seers per 
it is manifestly Impossible to adopt any fixed = p 
sterling vaine for 8 constantly changing rupee. | Trupee=(about) 6 lb. for 28, and go on 

ut since ; 3 desire convert rupees | : 
into sterling, not only must the final cipher | Bc gag oo bekere ie sie ches” ehich 
be struck off (as betore 1873), but also one-third — oo. greatly In different parts of the Country 
Te ooo ett 4 abot ao anus But areas have been expressed in this work 


either in square mules or 1D acres. 
Notation.—Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements| Proposed reforms.—lnodian weights and 
in terms of rupecs requires to be explamed , Measures have never been settled upon an 
The method of numerical notation in India Organised basis suitable for commerce and 
differs from that which prevails throughout trade characteristic of the modern age, They 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated vary from town to town and village to village 
m hundreds of thousands and mullions, but im 12 & Way that could only work satisfactorily 
lakhs and crores. A Jakh !s one hundred , 80 long as the dealings of towns and villages 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), anda crore | Were self contained and before roads and rail- 
's one hundred lakhs or ten mullions (written! Ways opencd up trade between one and the 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according | Other. It 18 pointed out that in EKnogland a 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of' hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
rupees (Rs, 1,00,000) may be read as the equi- , hogshead of beer only 54 gallons, that a bushel 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and asthe equi- of corn weighs 46 Ibs in Sunderland and 240 lbs, 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1899, while a ‘0 Cornwall; that the English stone weight 
crore of rupees (Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before only 5 lbs., 1f we are weighing glass, and eight 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 | for meat, but 6 lbs. for cheese Similar 
after 1899. instances are multiplied in India by at least 


Coinage.—Finally, it should be mentioned | °, May times as India 1s bigger than Eng. 


land. lf we take, for instance, the maund 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac-| genomination of ’ weight common all over 


ne commonly used for mang purposes by [ndia, we shall find that in a given city there 
th Indjans and Europeans The anna Was are nearly as Many maunds as there are articles 
formerly reckoned as 1jd., it may now be to weigh. If we consider the maund as be- 


considered as exactly corresponding to 1d.\tween district and district the state of affaira 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. |, worse, Thus in the United Provinces alone, 

Weights.—The various systems of weights | the maund of sugar weighs 48} seers in Cawan- 
used in India combine uoiformity of scale | pore, 40 10 Muttra, 72} i Gorakhpur, 40 in 
with immense variations in the waght of units | Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 43} in Saharanpur, 
The scale used gexerally throughout Northero | 50 in Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, 484 in Shab- 
India, and less sommoniy in Madras andjjehanpur, 514 m Goshangucze. The mauod 


ne 
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varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82 2/7 lbs. to the Factory 
mauod of 741bs 10 oz 11 drs, the Bomba 

maund of 28 lbs, which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
gome authorities estimate at 25 lbs ard others 
at 241bs and so on. 


Committees of Inquiry —These are merely 
typical instances which are multiphed mdefi 
nitely There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of India 
‘Lhe jJosscs to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causes are heavy Municipal and commercial 
bodies are cootinually returoing to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform The Supreme an] Provincial Gov 
ernmepts have made various attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century The Indian railways 
and Governmert departments ee & 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 to and 
maund (40 seers) and 1t was hoped that this 
would act as a successfu) ‘“‘lead” which 
ld gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been reahsed. 


The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro 
vincial Governments in 1890 1894 and vanous 
special steps bave at different times been 
taken in different parts of India The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
in 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented m 
1912 an ad snterrm report which has been 
issued for public discussion In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India Lhe Committee stated that over the 


greater part of the Bombay Presidency a, neighbouring 


Coinage, Weights dnd Measures. 


Measures Association and the Decimal Asso- 
clation, respectively, at differont times that 
British weights and measures and the decimal 
system should be introduced Both proposals 
fail to meet the special requirements set forth 
by the Bombay Committee Variations of 
tbem which have been put forward by diflerent 
bodies in India in recent years 9re that the 
English pocnd weight and the Lnglish hundred: 
weight should be adopted as the unit of vor 
for all India The argument in favour of the 
importation of an outside unit in this manner 
1s that peopie in India will always associate 
with a given, famihar denomination of weight 
Or measure the value they have been accus- 
tomed to consider in regard to it, but that 
if a new weight were introduced they would 
learn to use 1t in dealing with their neighbours, 
without the interference of anything resembling 
prejudice at what they might regard as ap 
attempt to tamper with their old, traditional 
standards of dealing 


Committee of 1913—The whole problem 
Was again brought under special consideration 


| by the Government of India mm October, 1913, 


when the following committee was appomted 
to quire into the entire subject ancw — 


Mr © A Silberrard (President) 
Mr A Y¥ G@ Campbell. 
Mr Rustomj: Fardoonji 


This Committee reported in August, 1915, 
in favour of & uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola 
The report says —Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bongal or Indian 
Railway weights The introduction of this 
system involves & more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vincés (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbourmg 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
istricts) of Bombay (South 


standard of weights and measures would be| Bombay Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 


rag welcome by the people 
that le 


They thought | North West Frontier Province Burma 
gislatlon compulsorily applied over | at present aseparate system of its own which the 


haa 


large areas subject to many diverse condi-| committee think it should be permitted to 
tions of trade and social life would not result /retain The systems recommended are — 


in bringing about the desired reform so success- 
fully asa “lead” supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience Ihe want 
of coherence, savow fa:re, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion The Committee pointed 
out that a good example of the resulls that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the Hast 
Khandesh Distnct of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr Simcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 

ple to adopt throughout the district uni- 


orm weights and measures, the unit of weight 


in this case being a tola of 180 grains. But 
the committea abstaned from recommendin 
that the same weights and measures sho 

be adopted over t 


should be as nearly as posaible simular 
best syatem already prevailing there. 


Py seg OP ad ey 


whole Presidency, pre- 
that a new system started in ae — 


Fork INDIA 
8 khaskhas = 1 chawal 
8 chawals = 1 ratti 
8 rattis = 1 masha 
12 mashes or 4 tanks = 1 tola 
5 tolas = 1 chatak 
16 chataks =: 1 seer 
40 seers = 1 msund 
For BURMA 
2 small ywes == 1 large ywe 
4 large ywes =z 1 pe 
2 pes = 1 mu 
5 pes Or 2} mus == 1 mat 
1 mat = 1 ngamu 
2 ngamus == 1 tikal 
100 tikals =z 1 peiktha or 
Viza. 


Proving of Wills. 


Local Governments 
Government of India recognised that the ques- 
tion of the introduction of the desired change 
throughout India presents serious difficulties 
wd for the present they accepted the resolution 
pussed by the Counci] of State on the 2srd Sepe 
timber ashing Governm not to declare them- 
sely sin favour ofthe ultimate adoption in India 


Government Action —The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in Januiry, 1922 In these they 1,a1n 
for the present and subj.ct to the re tricticns 
imposed bv the Government of ™n111 Act and 
the devolution rules, icit 16 cntir 1) to local 
Governments to take such action a they thik 
advisable to standardise dry and liquid mei wt 
of capacity within their province = Sin dirly 
they announced their deci 10n not to adopt all 
India standards of kuzth or arc 

As regards weights thcy deci icdin fivour of 
the standard mentioned under the heading 
* Weights’, near the commencement of this art 
cle this having been recommended by 4 myjority 
of the Wughts wd Mcasures Commuttce and 
having received the Unanimous support of the 
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At the same time the 


\cludin,, burma ot a uniform system of weights 


11 cd on the seal now in use on the railways— 
{liut 1s the standard alieady mentioned They 
provi 1onally undcrtook to assist provincial 
] gislaticn for standardisation and stated that 


if subsequently, opimon develops strongly 


in favour of the Imperial standardisation of 


wights, the Government of India will be pre 
pored to undertake such legis] ition, but at pre 
sont thcy consider that any such step would 
be premature ’ 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceascd 
persone it 1s always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible If the will 1s in a verna- 
cular it has to be ofhcially translated into 
English A petition ig then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property lett by the deceased has to be dis 
closed 1n a schedule to be annexed to the pcti 
tion She values of immoveable properties are 
usually assessed at 163 years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment For estate 
under Rs 10000 the probate duty payable 1s 
2%, between Rs 10,000 and Rs 50,000 the 
duty payable 1s 24% Over 00,000 rupees the 
duty payable is 3% In dctermining the 
amount of the value of the estate for the pur- 
poses of probate duty the following items are 
allowed to be deducted .— 


1. Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances, 


is order 


2. ‘Lhe amount of funera: expenses, 


3 Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest 


The particulars of all these items have to be 
atated n a separate schedule Its the prace 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authonties and if 
the properties particularly immoveable proe 


pees have not been property valued, the 


Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly In certain caseg 
the Court then requires citations to be pube 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate If 10 objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
to be granted. 


~~ eS oe ee 
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The Caloutta Improvement Trust was insti 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Calcutta by opening up con 
gested areas, laying out or altering streets, 
 sehbagel open spaces for purposes of venti 

tion or recreation, demolishing or construct 
ing buildings and re housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
improvement schemes 

he orig of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must as im the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Irust 
was to a large extent modelled be looked for 
in a medical enquiry which was imetituted 
into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owmg to the outbreak of plague It 
was estima that the Trust might in the 
ensuing 30 years have to provide for the housing 
of 225,000 persons The population of Calcutta 
proper, which includes all the most crowded 
areas, was 649995 in 1891, and increased to 
801,201, or bv 25 per cent, by 1901 The cor 
responding figure according to the 1911 Census 
eee 067 and this had increased by 1921 to 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes 

Preliminary investigations contmued for 
Several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that legislation was eventually introduced in 
the provincial legislature andthe Trust instituted 
by 1t The Bill provided for a scheme involving 
the expenditure of Rs 8,22,00,000, and for 
special local taxation to this end It also 
provided for the appoimtment of a whole time 
chairman of the board of trustees and the 
Membership of the Trust was fixed at eleven 

The following formed the Board of Truatees in 
192223 Mr J Dmerson CIF ICS 
MLC ,Charrman Ur SNMiulbk MA BI 
M.LC , Officiating Chaurman of the ( orporation 
of Calcutta (ex officio) , Raja Reshec Cise Iw 

E, MLC elected by the Corporation 
of Calcutta Ru Nalini Nath Sett Bahadur 
elected by the VW ard Commission rs Mr W H 
Phelps clected by the Commussioners appointed 
under Siction 8 (2) of the Calcutta Municipal 
Act, 1899, Mr A H Johnstone BA BE 
AMICE, elected by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, Babu Amuly:dhon Addy MLC 
elected by the Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr JH dcC Ballardie ARIBA, 
Rai Annoda Prosad Sarkar Bahadur and Rai 
Sahib Ram Deco Chokhany, appoited bj the 
Local Government 

During the 11 ycars that it has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided and pwtly or 
entirely carmed through, several improve- 
ment schemes for opening up congested areas 
laying out or widening strvets and providing 
open spaces It has spent over 6 8 crorcs of 
rupees on Capital Account, of which 1 24 
crores has gone in Engineering Works and 5 56 
crores on Land Acquisition it has sold land to 
the value of 2 23 crores 

In Contral Calcutta many highly insanitary 
bustees have becn dont away with and stveral 
roads of an improved fypa laid out, the most 
important of whith 15 the CentralAvenue, 100 ft 
wide, which at present extends from Baadon 


, r to Bow Bazar Street, a distance of 1} 
“a” 


Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


miles and which will shortly be extended towards 
the south to link up with Chowringheo, and to 
Shambazar on the north 

Inthe north of the ‘ity, a park and play 
ground have been comrleted and several wide 
roads driven through that Inghly congested 
area The approaches to the City have also 
been adequately widened 

The Suburban Are is to the South and South- 
East of Calcutta required greater attention 
and extensive development schumes were under 
taken Scveral open spices and Squares have 
becn made in various parts Insamtary tanks 
requiring approximately 2 crores C ft of earth 
have been filikd up Russa Road which forms 
the southern approach to the town has been 
widened to 150 tt for a length of one mile and 
100 ft for a lngth of another milk It now 
gives & most plcasant drive trom Chow1nghce 
to Lollygung To improve the drainvge of 
this area @ 100 ft wide East to West road, 
from Ballygunge Railway Station to Chetla 
Bridge and for recreation an artificial lake ot 
aie ighas with adequate giounds are being 
made 

Lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following 8chcmes — 

In the early stagcs three blocks of chawls 
were built in Wards Institution Street for 
persons of the poorer classes It was found 
however, that the persons displaced preferred 
to take their compensation and migrate to 
some place where they could erect bastis of 
their own the class of structures thcy were 
accustomed to live in These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limiftd means, 
eg School Masters poor Students (Clerks and 
persons of the artisan class AS many as,1,200 
people are housed in these chawls these build- 
ings including land cost Rs 244368 and are 
let at at very low rents—ground floor rooms 
at Bs 5 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Rs 6 per mensem each room measuring 12 X12’ 
with a 4 ft verandah in front op ning on to & 
ccntral passage 7 ft wide 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees Two sites witha lettable area of 16 
bighas were acquired within the area of Ma 
niktola Municipality, but get failed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive A scheme 1s now being carried 
out at Paikpara in Cossipore Chitpore Wunici- 
ipality Here 36 bighas of land have been 
acquired and are being laid out in buildin 
sites for sale to middle class people who will buil 
their own houses A large park is also under 
construction in this area 

The Trust has also built a cluster of honses 
in Kerbala Tank Lane off Beadon Street, to 
house temporarily persons whose residences 
have been acquired, while they are building 
new houses 

Tinally tho Trust ha under construction in 
Bow Striet a number of blocks of one two 
and threc roomcd tenements capable of accom< 
modating 500 people These are intended for 
Anglo Indians who have been displaced in the 
area to the East of Bentinck Street 

The single roomed tinements are just 
ready and have been greatly in demand by the 
people for whom they are intended, 


Bombay Improvement Trust. 
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BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT TRUST. 


Bombay is an Island twelve mules long, but 
very narrow and containing only 22 square mules 
altogether, but m the city, occupying little 
more than Falt the island, there lives a popu- 
lation enumerated at 11,75,914 at the Census in 
1921 and actuslly totaling at the present 
time, according to conservative estimates, 
over & million and a quarter DBombay is, 10 

int of population, the second city of the 

ritish Empire Seventy aix per cent of its 
eople live m oneroomed tenements A 
errible visitation of plague in 1896 harshly 
directed attention to the insanitary conditions 
arising from overcrowding and as it was 
recognised that the task of effecting the required 
improvements was too great for the Muniupality, 
@ special body, termed the Trustees for the Im- 
rovement of the City of Bombay, was appomted 
t consists of 14 members, of whom four are 
elected by the Municipality and one each by the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Mullowners’ Asso- 
ciation and the Port Trust, and the balance 
nominated by Government, or sit eg- 
officio as officers of Government The Board is 
resided over by a whole time chairman (who 

s hitherto always been either a covenanted 
civilian or an officer of the Public Works 
Department) and he 1s also head of the ex 
ecutive The present chairman and members 
ofthe Trust are as follows — 


Chawrman— 
Mr, E, G. Turner, 108, JP. 
&z officio Trusteea— 
Majordienl J H KE Stewart,cB, DSO 
ficer Commanding Bombay District 
Mr J P Brander, 108, Collector of 
Bomba 


y 
Mr H.B Olayton, MA, JP Municipal 
Commussioner for the City of Bombay 


Elected by the Corporatwn— 
Dr. K. E Dadachanji, J P 
Mr VY. A Pabholkar,OBE,J P 
Mr. Naoroji M. Dumasia, 3 P 
The Hon Mr P O Sethna,oBH, JP. 
Elected by the Chamber of Commerce—~ 
Mr. Harry T. Gorrie, J P. 
Evected by the Port Trusteea— 
Mr. P. BR. Cadell, O81, CIE, ICS, 
Elected by the Mulowners’ Assoctation-— 
Mr. 5. D. Saklatvala. 
Nominated by Government— 
Sir Lawless Hepper, Kt, 7 P. 
ae Mirza Ali Mahomedkhan, MA., LLB, 
Dr.8 8 Bottlewala. 


The specific duties of the Trust are to con: 
Btruct new and widen old streets, open out 
crowded localities, reclaim lands from the sea to 
provide room for expansion, and construct 
sanitary dw for the poor (including the 
Presidency Police) and alzo at the cost of employ: 
ors of labour for the labourers employed, 


Bombay city grew on haphazard lines 
houses being added as population poured in 
with the growth of trade and without any 
regard to town planning or the sanitary re- 
quirements of a great town The price of 
land was always comparatively high, owing 
to the small area of the island, and while the 
builder had only one object m view, namely, 
to collect as many rent paying tenants as 
possible on the smallest possible piece of land, 
there were no proper restiaints to compel him 
to observe the most ordinary rules of hygiene. 
‘Lhe result was the erection of great houses; 
sometimes five and six storeys high, consti- 
tuting mcre nests of rooms There was ne 
adequate restriction as to the height of these 
chawls, or the provision of surrounding open 
space, so that the elementary rules as to the 
admission of light and air went unobserved 
and the house builder invaulably erected a 
building extending right up to the margins 
of his site Consequently, great houses ac- 
commodating from afew hundred to as many 
as four thousand tenants were built with no 
more than two or three feet between any two of 
them and with hundreds of rooms having no 
opening at all into the outer air. 


The Trust has practically reconstructed 
large areas On modern sanitary lines, but the old 
municipal by-laws having until within the past 
year remained quite inadequate forthe due contro} 
of private building operations by the Municl- 
pality, the Trust have spent ons sterling 
of gt money im sweeping away abuses, 
while unscrupulous landlords, still unchecked, 
added in the same old manner to the insanitary 
conditions of the place It is hoped that the 
amendment of the a bear ile as recently settled, 
will overcome this evil of bad building, 


Certain Government and Municipal lands 
were vested in the Trust, the usufruct of which 
it enjoys, and the I rust reccives a contribution 
from municipal revenues amounting to a de- 
finite share in the general tax receipts, approxti- 
mating to 2 per cent on assessments and subject 
to no maximum Works were financed out 
of 4 per cent loans, until the war stopped 
borrowing by the Trust, the loans being guar 
anteed by the Municipality and Government, 
and the revenue of the Trust being used to 
meet interest and sinking fund Short 
term loans were raised in 1919 and 1020 at 
6 per cent. interest and for the last two years 
loans afe borrowed from Government (on 
which the rate of interest amounts to nearly 
7 per cent.) 

The salient features of the Trust’s programme 
of 65 schemes as completed or sanctioned up 
to 1922-28 may be summarised as follows: 

The total capital expenditure up to 81st March 
1923 was Rs,1,428 lakhs The margin for expan- 
ts dant et oka Png se 
ngs & , invo In 
and sinking fund charges of Rs. 75 lakhs per 
annum. P 


Plan of Operations, 
The work of the Trust, as epitomized by these 
divided into two parts, 


figures, can be 
first concerned the immediate alleviation of 


e 
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the worst burdens of insanitation and the 
Becond consisted of opening up new residential 
areas. The Trust began by attacking the 
most insanitary arcas, cutting broad roads 
through them. Meanwhile, large areas of good 
building land, lying idle for want of development 
works, were developed and brought on the 
market, sold at remunerative rates and largely 
built upon. Instances of this development are 
the Chaupat)i and Gamdevi estates, the land 
overhung by Malabar Hill, between it and the 
native city. These were cut up with fine new 
roads and are now nearly covered with modern 
suburban dwellings. Two ofthe most tnsanitary 
quarters in the midst of the city have been level 
Jed to the ground and rebuilt in accordance with 
hygienic principles. Sanitary chawls have been 
bullt for over 21,000 persons. 


The death-rate in the ‘Trust’s permanent 
chawls has always been considerably below the 
general death-rate in the vicinity. The smallest 
one room tenement on the Trust Lstate is 
large enough for a family of five. 


The second phase of the Trust’s work, arisin& 
gradually out of the first and advancing alon& 
with ita later stages, consists of the development 
of a new suburban area in the north of the 
island, beyond the present city, and the con- 
struction of great arterial thoroughfares travers- 
ing the island from north to south, 


During the past few years there has been 
an important movement towards the csta- 
blishment of co-partnership housing societies on 
the Board’s Estate. The Foard regard 
the new departure as one deserving every 
encouragement at their hands, especially in 
connection withthe disposal of land in their 
suburbs in the north of the island and sites have 
been given to societies on specially favourable 
terms, and have granted valuable concessions to 
the cae pre delete approached them for plots 
on the latter agreeing to limit their dividends. 
The Board have prevented, as far as possible, 
Moree on their estates, by preventing 

transfer of plots before completion of 
buildings, 


But in recent years the Improvement Trust 
have pl cere been subjected to fierce 
criticism, upon the undoubted fact that 
their operations dishoused population more 
re than they provided new accommodation. 

evil has been aggravated by the great 
influx of new population into the city during 
the past five or six years. The result has been 
@ gross increase of overcrowding in al] kinds 
of housing accommodation throughout the 
cy and a violent increase in rents, Criticism 
the Trust assumed such proportions and 
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received such general support that the abolition 
of that body and the absorption of its duties 
by the Municipality was formulated into definite 
proposals by Government two years ago. The 
great difficulty of the housing problem, however, 
meanwhile compelled Government to bere 
Rent Acts for the protection of tenants and to 
tackle on a large scale the problem of providing 
further housing accommodation. It was re- 
cognized that vast honsebuilding operations 
must be undertaken and ths involved the 
supervision of the work by a special body. 
Consequently, the Trust from being moribund 
has suddenly obtained a new lease of life. 


Enormous schemes for the expansion of 
housing in the city are now passing through 
the final stages before being put into execution. 
Government, the Improvement Trust and the 
great employers of labour will all be concerned 
in the work and the Improvement Trust have 
floated a huge new programme, their new 
schemes sanctioned representing a greater 
undertaking than all their former schemes put 
together, 

The new schemes of the Trust concern the 
northern part of Bombay Island, where large 
opportunitics for suburban development offer 
themselves. At Worli on the north-west 
of the Island, at Dharavi on the north, and at 
Sewri and Wadala on the north-east, the 
Trust have undertakcn development schemes 
involving the acquisition and development 
of 1,558 acres, or 2°43 square miles, that is, 
between 1/9th and 1/10th of the whole area 
of the Bombay Tsland. A considerable amount 
of filling of lowlying land is involved and for 
this purpose material from the hills on the 
north-east and north-west of the Island will be 
utilised, the hilis being lowered in suck a manner 
as to Jevel them into desirable building sites. 
Room will be provided for more than a quarter 
of a million new population, equal to 
nearly 3th of the present total population 
of the city, in the three new estates when ner 
are fully developed and the recoupment whic 
the Trust will derive from the disposal of build- 
ing sites upon them will repay almost the whole 
of the enormous capital outlay. 


A good commencement has been made of the 
Worli echeme where several thousands of 
labourers are DOW engaged. The Board have 
resolved to complete all their schemes so far 
sanctioned, within the next 5 years. 


Government have decided to transfer the 
functions of the Trust to the Municipality and 
the necessary formalities and legislation to 
effect the transfer are receiving attention at 
their hands, 
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The administration of the affairs of the | total expenditure, respectively, of all the chief 
larger ports (Caloutta, Bombay, Madras, Karachi, | Indian ports during the year 1918-19, the latest 
Rangoon and Chittagong) is vected by law tu | period for which the compilation is obtainable :-— 
bodies pecially constituted for the purpose. 4 ee eee ee 
They heve wide powers, but their proceedings 
are subject in @ greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
Except in Calcutta, the elected members are 
fewer in number than the nominated members. 
At all the ports the Eurnpean members con- 
stitute the majority and the Board for Rangoon 
Consists mainly of European members. 

| 


The income, expenditure and capitil debt, 
according to the latest figures obtainable from 
the Department of Statistics (India) of the 
five principal ports managed by Trusts (Aden is 
excluded trom the tables) are shown in the fol- 
lowing table :— 


ee 


Expenditure 
per cent, 


Income 
per cent, 








Calcutta a pH 
Bombay ar os 
Madras Se ei 
Karachi os - 
Rangoon - ne 
Chittagong .. bs 


87° 
88° 


bet pot 69 66 
—~oOoow-1 


Com wos 
Reed 
© «a7 b9 = bS CO 


7 
8 
4 
0 
8 
1 


The latest return of the Department of Statis- 
tics shows that in the ten years ending 1918-19, 
the income and expenditure of each port have 
increased as shown in the following table, The 
total income of all the ports has increased to 
the decade by 91°O per cent. and the total 
expenditure by 79 9 per cent, :-— 





Capital 


Income. Expendi- 
tui Debt. 


ture, 











| Increase per cent, 


{ ¢ | s £ 
1,227,628! 6,852,080 





ee ee 


| Income, |Sxpenditure. 


_ ee ———Saa ee ne 


Calcutta .. | 1,270,568 








a, 


Calcutta ..  ..| 61°0 
Bombay... : 158°7 


53°5 
158'7 
40°38 
Karachi ae OB | 70°3 
| 
| 





| 
Bombay .. | 1,311,202! 1,242,194: 10,817,716 


Karachi .. 371,412 er 1,717,408 | Madras 





| 
Madras... 131,463 134,529 907,510 
e : Rangoon es i 78°3 

| 


| 
Rangoon .. 348,481 983,727, 1,990,800 | Chittagong .. , 280° 3 | 133° 2 


——— ee 





—_ 





In the Department of Statietics, India, the The war has aficcted the trade of au the 
following returns have been compiled, showing ports in a mapner which makes it uscless to 
the ratios borne by the income and the expen- continue compaiieons up tc date on the lines of 
diture of each port to the total income and the the foregoing figures. 


CALCUTTA. 
or the Port of Calcutta | Nominated by Government.—Sir George God- 
Foe erga sk frey (Agent, Bengal-Nagpur Railway), Mr. G. 
; L. Colvin, 0.B., 0.M.G., D.S.0. (Agent, East In- 
Appointed by Government.— dian Rly.), Col. H. A. Cameron, 0.1.R., R.E. 


Mr. 8.C. Stuart-Williams. M.L C., Chairman, (Agent, Eastern Bengal Bly,), Mr. 'W. W-Niad 

Mr. T. H. Elderton ; Offg., Deputy Chairman ((ojjector of Custo ms) and Captain O. Goldsmith. 
Mt si Sd 9 cg 9 rag of Cesar RLM. 

r, R. O. Law (Messrs. Bjrkmyre -); 

Mr, E. J. Oakley (Mesers. Kilburn & Co.), pe ional a yee oa 
Mr. J. H. Pattinson (Messrs. H. V. Low & Co.), Traffic Manager _w. A shag e 
Mr. {N. FB. Paton. (Messrs, Graham & Co,), Chief Nae a se : 
Mr. J, W. A. Beil, M1. 0 (Messrs. Mackinnon Ohiet Eni a 5 wedine Ae 
Mackenzie & Oo.) and Sir Robert Watson ief Engineer —Mr. J. D, M. INST., 
Smyth (Mesers. Turner Morrison & Co.). 0.5. 


Elected by the Calentta Trades Association.— Demity Conservator.—Commander EK, A, 
Mr. W. H Phelps (William, Heath & Co.). Constable, R.N. 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of Medical Officer —Lt.-Col. BR. P. Wilson, 
Commerce—Babu Woomesh Chandra Banerjee. F.R.0.8., 1.M.8. 

Elected by the Municipal Corporation of Cal- Consulting Engineer and London Agent.—Mr, 
onfia. Bale Reshee Case Law, 0.L3., M.L.0. J. ANGUS, M. INST., 0.8. , = 
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The traffic figures and the income of the Trust for the last eight years are as follows :— 








Docks, Jetties, ee peastieac 
of shipping 
oo enteringthe | Income. 
General |Coal Export, Imports. Imports, Port. 
Export. 
Tons, Tons. Rs, 
1913-14 ..| 1,231,589 | 3,017,180 613,876 | 1,186,707 | 4,956,987 | 1,51,28,435 
1914-15 és ,659 2,633,805 700,133 917,978 3,714,344 | 1,44,60,840 
1915-16 «| 1,054,985 1,610,645 570,997 788,481 2,967,798 | 1,60,35,456 
1916-17 | 1,185,159 | 1,904,528 444,210 686,010 | 2,804,680 | 1,57,23,482 
1917-18 «+f 995,112 1,014,993 363,383 633,693 2,094,011 | 1,58,30,175 
1918-19 «| 1,097,662 1,333,285 482,403 575,883 2,292,462 | 1,90,53,513 
1919-20 «+! 1,146,479 2,264,976 653,066 713,746 2,941,846 | 2,23,55,614 
1920-21 ee] 1,183,719 3,046,400 413,357 685,080 4,017,514 | 2,66,08,032 
1921.22 ->| 974,783 1,687,222 697,361 622,411 $,446,021 | 2,19,17,042 
1922-28 .»| 1,414,166 | 1,174,041 804,109 680,058 | 38,886,722 | 2,64,75,522 
BOMBAY. 


The Board of the Tiustees of the Port of 
Bombay is constituted of 21 members 48 
foliows :— 

Appointed by Government.—Mr. P. R. Cadell, 
0,8.1., 0.1.E,, 1.0.8. (Chairman), (on deputation) ; 
W. H, Neilson, O.B.E. (acteng); Sir Lawless 
Hepper, Kt., H. B. Clayton, 1.0.8., Major- 
General Sir Henry Freeland, K.0.1.E., 0.B., D.3.0., 
MV.O., Captain E. J. Headlam, 0.M.G., D.8.0., 
A.D.0., B.1.M., The General Officer Command- 
ing, Bombay District (Major-General H.A.V.C. 
Cumming, 0.4.G,), R. McLean, A. M. Green,I C.°. 


the Chamber of Commerce —The | transfered tothe Revenue Reserve 


N. Birrell. TB balance of which at the close of the year amiount- 


Hon’ble Sir Arthur @. Froom, Kt., H. T 
Gorrie, F. ©. Annesley, 
Cunningham. 

Elected by the Indian Merchante’ Chamber.— 
The Hon’ble Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., 
0.LE., M.B.E., Devidas Madhowj: Tnakersey 
Lalji Naranji, Chotalal Kileciand, Ishwardas 
Laksh midas. 

Elected by the Bomtay Municipality—The 
Hon’ble Mr. Phiroze C, Sethna, 0.B.E., Fazul 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla. 7 

Elected by the Millowners’ Association,—N. B. 
Saklatvala, 0.1.8, 


The following «re the principal officers of the 
Trost :— 


SECRE RY’S DEPARTMENT, 
W. BR. 8, SHani B, Secretary. 
CHIEF ACOOUNTANT’S DEPARTMENT. 
J. Tyers, J.P., Chief Accountant—(On leave). 
0. P. Gay, Acting ,, ; 
ENGINEER'S DEPARTMENT, 
W. H, Neilson, 0.B.8., M.A.,M. INST. C R., M1, 
Mech, E., Chief Engineer (Acting Chatrman). 
J. McClure, M.Inst.0.8., Deputy Chief En- 


“DOCKS Manacer'’s DEPARTMENT. 
A. E. PINSENT, Docks Manager a leave), 
C. N. Rion, B.A., Acting Dock Manager. 
RAILWAY MANAGER’S DEPARTMENT, 
J, B, Reynolds, 0.1.£., v.p., Manager. 
Port DEPARTMENT. 
Capt. G. H. Finnis, 0.3.3., 2.1.M., Port Officer, 


Commander H.M. K Moiiliet, 0.3.2., B.1.¥., 
Assistant Port Officer, 


LAND AND PUNDERS DEPARTMENT, 
F, H. Taylor, P.4.8,1., M.B.8.1., Manager. 


STORFS DFPARTMENT, 
H, E. Lees, Controller of Stores. 


MEDICAL, DFPARTYENT. 


Dr W. Nunan, B.4., M.D., B.Ch., Administra- 
tive Medical O , 


The revenue of the Trust in 1922-23 amounted 
to Rs. 2,50,62,851. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 2,57,74,662. The net surplus on the 
year’s working was Rs, 2,382,216, which has been 
Fund, the 


ed to Rs. 60,89,376. The aggregate capital 
expenditure during the year was Ra, 1,63,98,169. 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of the year 
amounted to Rs. 20,69,66,318, 


The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 


last official year aggregated 332 crores in value, 
The following statement shows the number of 


, Steam and square-rigged vessels which during 


recent years have entered the docks or been 
berthed at the harbour walls and paid dues, 
excluding those which have remained for un- 
loading and loading in the harbour stream :— 


Year. Number, Tonnage, 
1907-08 ve es 1,477 2,678,345 
1908-00 ve «+ 1,474 2,688,808 
1909-10 ee es 1,611 2,747,779 
1910-11 ve -» 1,588 2,866,623 
1911-12 ewe 1,519 2,767,918 
1912-13 ee -» 1,566 2,926,506 
1913-14 ee -» 1,579 3,195,597 
1914-15 oe ee 1,880 4,417,035 
1915-16 ee «+ 1,704 93,089,721 
1916-17 ee e» 2,112 6,031,572 
1917-18 ee ee 2,069 4,746,578 
1918-19 oo, ce 2,058 4,526 
1919-20 ve ee 2,164 4,874,820 
1920-21 os «. 2,029 4,589,627 
1921-22 ee ae 2,123 4,805,068 


1922~23 oe +o 1,007 4,429,268 


ie roses ‘Gr O28 aaa the wn 
ear y 

tonnage am to 738,588 tons which wag 

jess than the previous year by 88,0¢0 tons, 
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KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of the 
Port of Karachi are as follows — 


Charman —Mr J B 8 Thubron, CIF (on 
leave) Mr T.S Downie, 0 8.& (acting) 


Appownted by Government ~Mr H G Hough 
ton (Donald Graham & Co ) (Vice Chair 
man, elected by the Board) Mr H H 
Hood (Chief Collector of Customs in Sind) 
Mr F BR Hawkes OBE (District Trafic 
Superintendent, North Western Railway 
Karachi Port) Major G N Buckland 
Dso (D A Q G, Sind Ra)putana 
District), Mr Giduma] Lekhraj (Represen 
tative Indian Merchant) and hhan Bahadur 
K H Katrak (Katrak & Co ) 

Elected by the Chamber of Commerce —Mr J R 
Baxter (Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co), Mr 
C Demetnadi (Raili Brothers) Mr F 
Clayton MLO (Fleming Shaw & Co), (on 
leave) Mr B Frank Jon 8 (Lorbes Horbes 
Campbell & Co ), (acting), 


Elected by the Munurpalitty —Mr Goolam Hu 
sein Kassim, M LG 
The Principal Officers of the Trust are — 


Port Officer —Captain H M SaJmond, o1F, 
RIM (onleave), Captain N Woodsmith, 
RIM (acting) 


Secretary and Traffic Manager—Mr T 8 
Downie,O BE (acting as Chairman) 


Supernumerary Appountments— 
Secretary —Mr, L. J, Mascarenhas, 


Supernumerary Appointments—contd 
Taft Maniger—Mr, A A, L. Klynn. 
Chef Accountant —Mr B A Inglet, BA, 
OA 


Chef Engineer ~Mr T H E Coad,M Inst 
OF (on leave), Mr. H A L French 
(acting) 

Deputy Chef Engneer —Mr H A L French 

(a ting Chief Engineer), Mr J M 8 Cule 

bertson, A M Inst OE (acting) 


The Revenue receipts and expenditure of the 
or of Karachi for the year 1922 23 were as 
under — 


Revenue receipts (excluding the Port Fund 
Account) Rs 57 38 220 T’xpenditure 
Rs 58 09 538 Deficit Rs 67 318 Reserve lund 
Rs 27,17,633 


The number of vessels which entered the Port 
during the year 1922 23 exclusive of vessels put 
back and fishing boats was 2 869 with a tonnage 
of 2 212 229 against 2 859 with a tonnage of 
2 346 617 1n 1921 22 860 steamers of all kinds 
cntercd the Port with a tonnage of 2 097,518 
against 906 and 2,226 953 respectively in the 
previous year Of the above 760 were of Bri- 
tish nationality 


Imports including coal landed at the ship 
wharves during the year totalled 692 140 
tons against 1113571 in the previous year 
Total shipments from the ship wharves were 
800 685 tons in 1922 23 against 431,277 tons 
In 1921 22 


MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras — 


Officuls —-Mr Bradford Ieslie, OBE,M 
Inst CE ,M1IEE,Chairman Mr AE Boyd, 
108- (Oollector of Customs), and Capt 
E W Huddleston, cle, OBE,, RIM 
(Presidency Port Officer) 


Non Officials —(1) Nominated by Government 
Brig Gen! Sir Charies L, Magniac Ome, 
OBE,,2E, Mr B C Scott, (2) Representeng 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras—Mr K Kay, 
Mr A J Leech, Mr CO E Wood, 
Mr A C. M SBtrouts, (3) Representing 
Southern India Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras —M BRy Divan Bahadur Govin 
das Ohatturbhoojadas Garu, MLO, Sir M 


Ct Muthia Chettiar, Kt, MLO, (4) Repre- 
senting adras Trades <Assocration — 
Mr A M MacDougall MLO and Mr J 
M Snuth, (5) Representing Southern India 
Shin and Hide Morchanis Assocation— 
M R Ry M Balasundaram Nayadu Garu 
Representing Matias Pre « goods Merchants) 
Assoniation—-M R Ry Rao Sahib Batchu 
Papaiy ya Chettiar Gara 
The receipts during the year of the Tort Trust 
on Revenue account trom all sources were Rs 
28,04 204 as against 25 43 001 in 1021 22 and 
the gross expenditure out of revenue Was 
22,33 568 During the year 632 Vessels with an 
aggregate tonnage of 19 89179 tons, called até 
the port against last years figure of 653 vessels 
of 1,943,159 tons 


RANGOON. 


The parsonnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon 18 comprised of the followmg 
thirteen members — 


Appointed by Government Messrs J A. 
Cherry, OLE (Chairman), Captain A St 
O Bowden, RIM (Principal Port Officer), 
G8 Hardy,108 (Chief Collector of Cus- 
toms, Morgan-Webb, O18 ,M.LO, 108, 
(Chairman, Rangoon Development Trust), 
G. Scott, OLB, I08S (Commissioner, 
Rangoon Corporation), Maung Po Yee, 
F. L. Bigg-Wither and G@. RB Campbell. 


Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce — 
Messrs J Hogg, MLO (Vice Chairman), J 
W Richardson, A J Anderson, Osh, 
MLO and W Archbald 


Elected by the Rangoon Trades Assocation — 
Mr M Oppenheimer 


Princrpal Officers are ~— 


Secretary —-Mr H Leonard 
Ohef Accountant --Mr,D H James, ,0.4 
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Chef Engineer —Mr E C Niven, M INST 
CE 


Deputy Conservator —Mr H @ G Ashton, 
DSO 
Trafic Manager —Mr H, Cooper. 
Admunstratwe Medical Officer —Dr 
Grow, KiH, IMD 
The receipts and expenditure on rcvenue 
account ot the port of Rangoon in 1922 23 Wert 
asfollows — 


C G 


Rs 
Receipts 76 94 232 
Lxpenditure 68,867,874 


The Indtan Poris. 


The capital debt of the Port at the end of the 
jJear was Rs 3,48,01,132 Agaimst this should 
be set the total of the balance (including invest- 
ments at cost) at the credit of the different sink- 
ing funds, namely, Rs 1,03,90,568 


‘Lhe total sea borne trade of Rangoon during 
the ye1r was 4,306 567 tons of whih 1,171,318 
tons Wure i1mpurts, 3,128,311 tons exports and 
6,738 tony trangshipment ‘Lhe tonuage ot goods 
devlt with at the jettics and foreshore tor tnland 
vesxls during the year amounted to 757,364 
tons The total number of stcamers (excluding 
Government vessels) entering the Port was 
1 393, with a total nett registered tonnage of 
3 3)8 087, buing ag increase of 50 steamers and 
237,410 tons over the previous year, 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong in Tastern Bengal lying on the 
right bank of the river Karnafult at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea was already an import 
ant port in the sixteenth century, when the 


Portuguese gave it the name of Porto Grande | 


The construction of the Assam Bengal Rail 
way has facilitated the transport of trade with 
Assam and Lastern Bengal for which the Port 
of Chittagong is the natural outlet 

The chiet exports are tea and jute and 1m 
ports, prece goods, salt oil and machinery 


LOREIGN [RADE 1922 23 Rs (in lakhs ) 


Imports .. . 86 86 
Lxports . 564 06 
CYASTING TRADE 1922 23 Rs (in lakhs ) 
Imports .. oe oe . 140 95 
Expotta .. oe ‘% » 189 66 


Port Commwsioners—Vr A H. Clayton 
10s Chairman Mr 8 (.Ghatak, MA,MRAS, 
Vice Charman, Mr G, A. Bayley VD,Mr GP 
M HatrisonM 10% Mr P 1 Moon, Mr A R 
Leishman, Mr H © Mchwin, Ciptan H W. 
Fox, Rai Upendralal Roy Bahadur, BL, MLO 


Port Officer and Secretary to thé Port Commis- 
szoners —Commander kh C Withers,O14, 
RIM 


Port Engineer —~Mr W P Shepherd-Barron, 
AM INST CL 


Vessels of 25 fcet draught can be accommo- 
dated durinz the greater part of the year at 


four jetties which are fitted with modern equip- 


meat and capable of quick despatch 


VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT 


The question of the creation of a harbeur at : 
Vizagapatum ete el an outlet for a large area | 
of fertile country hithexto undevcloped and with | 
out suitable access to the outside world, was | 
lately brought to the fore through a report to 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway Company by their 
consuiting engineers, Sir John Wolfe Barry 
Lyster and partners This report which was 
based on personal inspection, uphold» the practi- 
cability of creating, at no very extravagant 
cost, an inland harbour to which access would 
be maintained by two breakwaters projecting | 
into the sea, and by dredging a channel to the 
depth (in the first instance) of 24 feet A 
deep water quay would be provided, 1,200 fect 
in Icncth, with a possibility of supply ing further 
accommodation in the future The proposals 
made in this report were carefully gone into 
at site by representatives both of the Con- 
suiting Engineér and of the Bengal Nagpur 
Bailway and working plans have been prepared 
so that there might be no delay in starting work 
when funds became ayallable for the purpose 

The question recelved sympathetic consider- 
ation on the part of the Indian Government 
and the Bengal-Nagpur Railway will 
po be given powers to raise capital 
or the construction and working of the 

as pert of their railway system 
the creation of such a port would have 
® beneficial infivencs on the development of 


a large area in Last Central India seems un- 
quustioned It is pomted out that Vizage 
patam, lying as it does in front of the only 
practicable gap in the barrier of the astern 
Ghats, is formed by nature to be the outlet 
of the Central Provinces, from which acon- 
siderable amount of trade has taken this 
route in the past, even with the imperfect 
communications hitherto available <A neces- 
sary complement of the suh-me would be the 
construction of the proposed railway by Parvati- 
puram to Kuipur, which with the existing 
coast fine of the Bengal Nagpur Raflway, would 
make a large and rich areca tributary to the 
proposed port, and obviate the long and ex- 
pensive circuit by Calcutta, Alink would algo 
be supplied in the most direct route to Rangoon 
from Nurope by way of Bombay, while from 
an imperial point of view the possible provision 
of a fortified port on the long and almost un- 
protected strotch of coast between Colombo 
and Calcutta is held to be a consideration of 
great importances The lotty projecting head- 
land of the Dolphin’s Nose would, it 1s pointed 
out, offer facilities forthis purpose as well as 
protecting the entrance to the Port from the 
effects of south and south-westerly gates. 

The necessary steps ara being taken by the 
Goverament boo a ieee this gy 
square miles are acquired fer thc 
purposes of the harbour, 4 
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Laws and the Administration of Justice. 


The indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
ee population, Hindu and Mahomedan 

h systems claim divine origin and are in- 
extricably wnterwoven with religion, and each 
exists In combination with a law based on! 
eustom., At first the tendency of the Lnglich 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of Luglish 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike ‘his error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parhament declared that as against 
& Hindu the Hindu law and usi_. and as 
against a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Islam should be applied Ihe rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been 1n some 
cages altered and relaxed Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sat: Regulation Act of 
1829, the Indian Slavery Act, 1843, the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850, the 
Hindu Widows’ Remarriage Act, 1806, and 
other Acts and Codes To quote the Imperial 
Gazetteer, “A certain number of the older 
English statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans, 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law 1s everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects, but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which 1s as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authoxties in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated.’ 


Codification. 


Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion dir 
Henry Cunningham described it as “ hope- 
lessty unwieldy, entangled and confusing” 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Lord Macaulay was the moving 
spimt, to prepare a penal code Twenty-two 
years elapsed before 1t became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
Successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India 1s contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most emment lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
“The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified 19 some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India It is practically im- 
possible to musunderstand the code.”. The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
im 1908 and the Oode of Criminal ure 
in 1808, ‘These Codes are now in force, 


A 


| 
| 


‘rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
| English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 


Statute Law Revision. 


In October, 1921, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency uf the Hon Mr A P 
Muddiman, ICS, to deal with the question of 
statute law revision The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attamtable standard of 
formal perfection 1n the statute law of India, 
In se\cral branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue and it 18 suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist~ 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendments therein as are necessitated or 


should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committe Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, increasing importance will attach here 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 


| place as a permanent feature of the legislative 


machinery of the country 


European British Subjects. 


Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects Until 1872 Kuropean British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be hable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but itt was necessary in both cases that the 
Magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro: 
pean British subject In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided “‘ to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions’? This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 


‘which 1g still remembered The controversy 


ended in a compromise which js thus summa. 
rised by Sir John Strachey (“India’’), “* The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act IIT of 1884; 
by which the law previously in force was amen- 
ded, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjecta charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before ‘Ihe general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magtstrates remaina: 
but if @ native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, kp 
powers 1n regard to jumsdiction over European 
Bntish subjects are the same as those of an 
Enghshman holding the same office. This 
provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 


charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of whieh « 
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not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans......Whilst this change 
was made in the powers of district magistrates 
the law in regard to other magistrates remain 
unaltered.”” Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India. 

After a discussion on this subject in the 

tive Assembly in September 1921, 

the following motion was adopted :—‘‘ That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appunies to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals.”’ 


High Courts. 


The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown; they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
aa afe never employed in civil suits in 

fe 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names, The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Burma there Js a Chef Court, with 
three or more judges; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authority is an officer called 
the Judicial Commissioner. In Sind the Judicial 
Commissioner is termed Judge of the Sudder 
Court and has two colleagues. 


The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, cnm- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courte. Returns are regular- 
? heard to them at short intervals and the High 

urta are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending for proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courte generally are discharging 
thelr duties, 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides fot 

the constitution of inferior criminal courts 


styled courte of seasion and courts of magis- 
trates. Every eM eg outside the Preat- 


ency towns, is divided into sessions divigions, 
: ng of one or more districta aud every 
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sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be. 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
is made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 


Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions; on 
juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal. 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Governor-General-in-Council and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 


The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies, Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district: as District Judge he presides in 
its principal civil court of original jurisdiction ; 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parte of India. 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. There are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to try 
money sults up to Rs. 500. In the Presidency 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts dias: 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As Ins 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
in the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906. 


Coroners are appointed only for the Presf- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi- 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by jurors. 


Legal Practitioners. 


Legal practitioners in India are divided into 
Barristers-at-Law, Advocates of the High Court; 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) of High Courts; 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents, 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each 
High Court to practise jn it and its subordinate 
courts; and they aloné are admitted to pace 
tise on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who ate admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same Way as in England, 
The rale that a selicitor must counsel 
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revails only on the original side of certain of 
he High Courts. Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 


Urganisauon oO: tne sar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar Committee presided over, *z-officio, by the 
Advocate-General This body 1s elected by 
the barristers practising 1n each High Court, 
and its functions are to watch the interests 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and Rangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
is extended to include the vakils or native 
pleaders, and the president 18 either the senior 
practising member of the Bar or the Government 
Advocate In the larger Districts and Ses 
sions Courts, an organisation representing 
the Bar 18 usually to be found, and in the sub- 
ordinate Courts, including the Revenue Courts, 
similar machinery 18 generally in use. Pending 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions must suftice. 


Composition of the Bar. 
A considerable change is occurring in the 
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consults the Bengal Advocate-General, tbe 
Standing Counsel and the Government Soll« 
citor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer (a practising barrister); the United 
| Provinces are equipped with a civilian Legal 
Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Govern- 
ment Advocate; the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
membrancer, Government Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate, and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Local Legislative Council. 

| Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non-officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy shenffs, who are officers 
of the Court. 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are published in 
four series—Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
aes under the authority of the Governor- 
General in Council. They conta: cases de- 
termined by the High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the particular High 


| 





composition of the Indian Bar. The following Court, These appeals raise questions of very 
extract from an informing article in the Tames great importance, and the Council of Law 
(May 25, 1014) indicates the character and Reporting for England and Wales show thelr 
incidence of this developmeut. “During the appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
last forty years, & striking change has taken in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
place in the professional class. The bulk of a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 


ractice has largely passed from Bnitish to 
indian hands, while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to &n enormous extent, 
One typica) illustration may be quoted. Attach- 
ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there 
were 38 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach 
ed to the same High Court, there were 150 soli- 
citors, of whom more than 130 were Indian 
and the remainder English, &nd 250 advo 
cates, of whom 16 only were English and the 
remainder Indian,” 


Law Officers. 

The Government of India has its own law 
colleague in the Legal Member of Council 
All Government measures are drafted in tlus 
department. Outside the Council the pmn- 
eipal law officer of the Government of India 
is the Advocate-General of Bengal, who 15 
appointed by the Crown, 1s the leader of the 
local Bar, and 1s always nominated a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council. Jn 
Calcutta he 1s assisted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There are 
Advocates-General and Government Solicitors 
for Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there 
is attached to the Secretanat a Legal Remem- 
brancer and an Aasistant Legal Remembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service, The Government of Bengal 


(1874-1893. The other Provinces and States 
‘have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Judiciary or the State, 


Legislative Power. 

The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot be questioned. 
In practice, however, this power is little used, 
there being a majorty of officials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council—a majority deli- 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1908—the Secretary of State is able to impose 
his will on the Government of India and to 
secure the passage of any measure he may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian autho- 
rities. Legislative Councils have been estab=- 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
principal provinces, Their constitution and 
functions are fully described in detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
.(q. V) To meet emergencies the Governor. 
General 18 vested with the power of issuin 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts o 
the Legislature, but they can remain in foree 
for only 1x months. The power is very little 
used. The Governor-General-in-Council {gs 
also empowered to make regulations, havin 
‘all the cogency of Acts, for the more backwa 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the general Inw and 
Doran the application of certain enactn ents 
(only, 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Sanderson, The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot .. 


Chief Justice, 


Mukharji, The Hon'ble Sir Ashutosh, Kt,,0,8.1,;.4.,D.4. Puisne Judge. 


Richardson, The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Williaza, 
Bar,-at-Law, 


1,0.8,, Ditto 
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Walmsley, The Hon'ble Mr. Hugh, 1.0.8. : _. Pnisne Judge. 
Rankin, The Hon Mr. George Claus, Bat-at-Law ss... Ditto. 
Greaves, The Hon’ble Mr, William Ewart .. es Ditto, 
Chatary!, The Hon'ble Sir Nalini Ranjan, M.A., BL. .. Ditto. 
Newbould, The Hon’ble Mr. B. B ve os oe Ditto. (On leave.) 
Ghosh, The Hon. Mr. Charu Chander, Bar.-at-Law .. Ditto. 
Buckland, The Hon. Mr. Justice Puilip Lindsay, Dittc. 
Bar -at Law. 
Pearson, The Hon Mr. Justice Herbert Grayburst, Ditto. 
Bar.-at- Law. 


Suhrawardy, The Hon. Mr Justice Zahhadur Rahim Ditto; 
Zahid, Bar -at-Law. 


Cuming, The Hon. Mr. Justice Arthur Herbert, 1.0.8. Ditto. 
Ghosh, The Hon Mr. Justice Bepin Behari _.. an Ditto. 
Panton, The Hon, Mr. Justice Edward Brooke Ditto. 
Henderson. 
Page, Ihe Hon. Mr. Justice Aithur, Kt .. re ae Ditto. (Additional), 
Das, S. R., Bar -at-law .. - as ag -- Advocate-General. 


Mittcr, B. L, Bar.-at-Law i ee oe -» Standing Counsel. 


Gooding, G C.... Ne bi a is es Government Solicitor. 

Duval, The Hon. Mr, H. P.,1.0.8, ee ee «. Supermtendent and Remembrancer of 
Legal Affairs, 

Orr, John Wiluams, Bar.-at-Law.. Doputy Supermtendent and Remem: 
brancer of Legal Affairs. 

Dwarka Nath Chakrabattl, MA, B,L, Senior Government Pleader. 

Sadhu, Rai Bahadur Tarak Nath Public Prosecutor, Calcutta. 

Remfrey, Maurice “ ee Registrar, Keeper of Records, Taxing 


Ofhcer, Accountant-General, 


and 


Sealer, etc., Original Jurisdiction, 


Satish Chandra Mitra a és Registrar in Insolvency. 
Nalini Mohan Chatar)i, Bar.-at-La os Master and Official Referee. 
Mitra, Jyotish Chandra .. ae oe Dy. Registrar. 
Moses, O., Bar.-at-Law .. ee ee Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessionr, 
Kitkham, Joseph Alfred .. ae ee Secretary to the Chief Justice and Head 
Clerk, Decree Department. 
Edgley, Norman George Armstrong, I.0.8. Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
Jurisdiction 
Counsel!, Frank Bertram .. a es Deputy Registrar 
Paulit, PeterSydenham .. “a we Assistant Registrar. 
Kinney, Alexander ‘a oe ws aE ernest and Officla 
rustee. 
Bonnerjee, K. K Shelly, Bar.-at-Law .. Official Receiver, suh pro tem, 
Dobbin, F. K., Bar -at-I aw Ks bs Coroner of Calcutta. 
Falkner, George McDonald ee “a Official Assignee. 
Bose, B.D., Bar.-at-Law .. os es Editor of Law Reports. 
Bombay Judicial Department. 
Macleod, The Hon. Sir Norman Cranstoun, Bar-at-Law. Chief Justice, 
Shah, The Hon’ble Sir Lallubhai Asharam, M.A., LL.B. Puwisne Judge, 
Marten, The Hon, Mr. A, B. 6 re ‘sie ; 
Pratt, The Hon. Mr. Edward Millard, 1.0.8.  ., Ditto. 
Crump, The Hon’ble Mr. Louis Charles, 1.0.8. .. Ditto. (On furlough). 
Fawcett, The Hon'ble Mr Charles Gordon Hill,I.c.s. Ditto 
Abdeali Mthammadali Kaziji, The Hon. Mr. .. Ditto. 
mall, The ae he Dinsha Fardunji, MA, LLB Ditto (Additional), 
ga, Jams ehram)i, M A, LL.B. as 
ted Jamos Murphy Eoee ge ioe tee Remombrancer of Legal Affaire. 
QU. Menta, MA. LLB. +. 4. ee Assistant Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 


and Secretary to the Legislative 


Cowncil of the Governor. 


Bowen, J.C. G. ee ee a ona Public Prose- 
cutor. (On Leave. 

Campbell, Henry ..  .. Clerk of the Crown. 

Kemp, K. Mac I., Bar.-at-Law Reporter to the Court. 

Mitchell, H. U. B... e Administratet-General and Official 

Phirozshah Behram{i Malbar!, Bar.-at-Law I ia ay Spl bear ry 

Hirjibbal Hormasji Wadia, M.A, .. = es wy aad Registrar in Equity and 


Commisalioner for taking Accounts and 
ong, 


Local Investigati and 
Officer. 


Tazing 
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Bombay Judicial Department—conid, 


Nassarwanji Dinshahji Gharda, BA., LL.B, oe 


King, A.B... 


. Deputy Registrar and Scaler, Appellate 


Side, and Secretary to Rule Committec, 
Acting Registrar, Appellate Side. 


Sub. protem Coroner, 


COURS Ok THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF SIND. 


Kincaid, The Hon. Mr. Charles Augustus, ¢.V.0., 109. 
Calcraft-Kennedy, BCH ,1L0.S. .. oe es oe 
Madgaonkar, Govind Dinanath,B.A,108, .. 
Kemp, Norman Wright .. - a Se 
Raymond, Edward ‘ 

Aston, Arthur Henry Southcote, Mu Ay Bar-at-Law 


Judicial Commissioner 
Additional 


(On lea ve.) 
Judicial Commussioner 
(Acting Judicial Commissicner), 


Addl. Judicial Commissioner (Ag.) 


Ditto. (On fur lough, 


Ditto, 
Ditto. (Actin 


Madras Judicial Department. 


Schwabe, The Hon Sir Walter Georg: Salis, KC... 
Oldfield, The Hon’ble Vir. Hrancis Du Pre, 1cs es 
Spencer, The Hon’ble Mr. Charles Gordon, 108. oe 
Trotter, ‘The Hon'ble Mr. Victor Murray Coults ~~ 
Ayling, Che Hon’ble Sir William Bock, 1.cS. .. ik 
Ramesam Pantulu, The Hon Mr.V. .. ee 
Odgers, The Hon Mr Charles Kdwin, ma, B ¢ L ee 
Phillips, The Hon Mr William Watkin, 10.5 
Kumarswam! Shastri, I he Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur C Vv 
Krishnan, The Hon C Dewan Bahadur, M A., Bar-at Law 
Dev adoss The Hon Wr Justie, WD. Bir at law. 
Venkata Suba Rao, The Hon Mr Justice, M, BA, BL 


C Maihavan Nair, Bar -at Law ‘ «“s 
Moi sbs, Charles ee ne a 
C. V. Aninta Krishna Iyer : as 4 


° 
ca e ° e 


Adam, J C, Bar -at-Law . ‘ aa ve 
lirunarayana Achariyar, MA... ‘ie . 


Cornish, H. D., Bar.-at-Law .. a a ee 


Butler, Frank Gregory, 108. 
Madhava Menon, K, P., Bar.-at- Law 


Chief Justice. 
Puisne Judge, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Dito. 
Ditto. 
})itto, 
Ditto. 
Thitto, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Advocate-General, 
Ag Government Solicitor, 
Government Pleader. 
Public Prosecutor. 
E itor, Indian Law Reports, Madras 
Series 
Adininistrator-General, Offcial Trustee 
and Custodian of Lnemy lroperty 
(On leave) 
Reagistiar. 
Crown Prosecutor. 


‘On leave), 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Mellor Arthur 


Jack, Robert Ernest ee ee ee ee e 
Ran, B N, ee es ee ee ee 6 e 


Neogi, Hem Kumar - ee ae 


Secretary to Government, Legislative 
Department, and Secretary to the 
Assam Legisiative Council. Superin- 
tendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs, Admunistrator General and 
Officia] Trustee 

District and Sessions Judge, 
Valkcy District. 

Offic iting District and Sessions Judge, 
Sylhet aid Cachar. 

Additional Distnict and Scssions Judge, 
Sylhet and Cachar. | 


Assam 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Mille1, The on. Sir Thomas Frederick Dawson 
Jwala Prashad, The Hon’ble Sir, Kt., Rai Bahadur . 
Adami, The Hon J ustice Leonard Christian, 1.08. .. 
Coutts. The Hor Mr. William Strachan . a 
Pratuita Ranjan Dass, The Hon. Mr., Bar.-at-Law .. 
Mullick, The Hon'ble Sir Basanta Kumar, 1C,$ 
Bucknill, The Hon. Justice Sir John Al xandef Strachey, 
Bar. -at-Law. 
Ross, The Hon Mr. Ju tce Robert Lindsay, 108 . 
Kulwant Sahay, The Hon, Mr . 
eet The Hon. Mr. Justice Federick Ldward Burton, 


jac chon: The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomag Stewart, 
O1LE,, 1058, 
Harty Llewelyn Lyons, 1.0.8. 


Scroop, A. EB. ae ee se ae es ee 


*¢ ee 


Chief Justice 

Puisne Judge. 
Ditto, 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto, (Offg ) 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

rintendent and Remembrancer of 
Affairs. 


Registrar, ( Offg.) 
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Burma Judicial Department. 


en The Hon'ble Str Sydney Maddock, Bar.- Chief Justice, High Court; Rangoon, 


at- 
Young, The Hon Mr Charles Philip Radford BA .. Judge 
Pratt, The Hon Mr Justice Henry Sheldon . és a Mandalay 


Heald, The Hon Mr Justice Benjamin Herbert ., ‘ 
Rutledge, The Hon Mr Justice JohnGuy .. »» Do 
MacColl, The Hon Mr Hugh Ernest, cS Do (On leave) 
Oung, The Hon. Mr Justice Maung May, MA,LLM, Do 
Bar -at Law 
Beasley, The Hon Mr Justice Horace Owen, Comptn, Do, 


Bar -at Law 
Lentaigue, The Hon Mr Juste BP, Bar atlaw Additional Judge 
Do 


Oarr, The Hon Mr Justice Willlam Ics 
Duckworth, The Hon Mr Justice Diward Dyce, Acting Judge, 


BA, ICs 


Mandala) 


Maung Thin, Bar -at-Law .. ‘ < ‘ .  Administrator-General, Official Trustee 
Official Assignee and Receiver, Ran- 


goon 
Higginbotham, DCdward Bar at Law .. : Government Advocate 
Urguhart, D W J, Ba at-Law se aa Government Prosecutor, Rangoon. 
Barretto, Charles Lionel, Advocate : Ditto Moulmein. 
MacDougall, Ratbeart MacIatyre, MaA,ICS Registrar High Court, Rangoon 


Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Batten, J K,108 Judicial Commissioner, (On leavc ) 
Baker, William Thomas Webb, BA,ICS Officiating Judicial Commissioner, 
Prideux,r WA,OBE . ve ee Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Hallifax H F.,1c8 Me ee ee Do do. 

Kotwal, P. 8, Bar -at-Law oe Do. do : 
Parry, Bernard King,1 08 ° Registrar. 

Muhammad Abdul Hadi, Khan Saheb .. Deputy Registrar. 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 
Pipon, P J,G,0.MG,CIE,MC,ICS Judicial Commissioner. 


Umar Khitab oe a ws Registrar, 


Punjab Judicial Department. 
The Hon’ble Sir Rai Bahaiur Shad: Lal, Bar-at Law. |Chief Judge. 


Smith, The Hon’ble Mr H Scott, 108 1 ve (JUdge, 
Chevis, The Hon, Sir William Kt, 108 Do. 
Abdur Rauf, Lhe Hon Khan Bahadur Sayyed Muham- Do. 


mad 
Le Rossignol, The Hon Mr Walter Aubin,108 e» De. 
Broadway, The Hon Mr, Alan Brice, Bar -at-Law .. Do. 
Martineau, The Hon Mr Alfred Edward,1os. »» Do. 
Harrison, The Hon Mr. Michael Harman ‘ie -»- Do (Offciating ) 


Campbell, The Hon Mr Archibald, 10%. i a Bea Judge. 


Fforde, The Hon Mr Justice Cecil .. ae 0 «¢ 
Moti Sagar, The Hon. Mr &. B, Barr -at Law oa Do. 

4a.ar Ali, The Hon Mr Justice K, aad Ansari Temporary Judge 
Prenter, N H,BA,LLD - .. Legal Remembrancer. 
Jai Lal Rai Bahadur ex 7 -» Government Advocate. 


Blacker, Harold Alfred Cecil, 8, 4, ‘a Ss . Registrar. 


Noad, Charles Humphrey Cardon, B.A., Bar.-at-Law .. Assistant Legal Remembrancer and 
Administrator-General and Official 
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United Provinces Judicial Department. 


Mears, The Hon Sir Edward Grimwood, Bar at-eLaw . Chicf Justice, 
Banar)!, The Hon’ble Sir Pramada Charan, Kt,Ba,ByL Puisne Judge (On furlough ) 
Piggott, The Hon’ble Mr Theodore (aro,108 »» Ditto. 


Walsh, The Hon Mr Cecil, Bar at Law, mA : Ditto. 
Rafiq, "The Hon ble Mr Muhammad, Bar -at-I aw es Ditto 
Lindsay, The Hon Mr Benjamin, 10 8 ‘i : Nitto. 
Stuart, The Hon Mr Louis, o1E,108 Ditto 
Ryves, The Hon Mr Alfred ‘Edward, BA, Bar ‘at-Lan Additional Puisne Judge 


Gokul Prasad, The Hon Mr Rai Bahadur,MA,LLB . Puisne Judge (Additional) 


Johnson, J N G,108 .. Registrar 

Porter, Wilfred King, Bar -at-Law at rr ~. Law Reporter 

Banary1, Lalit Mohan, MA LLB re : Government Advocate, 
Shankar Saran, BA, Bar -at Law . oe »» Government Pleader. 


COURT OF JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF OUDH—LUCKNOW, 


Kanhaiya Lal, The Hon Rai Bahadur Pandit, w A, Judicial Commussioner, 


Daniels, Sidney Reginald, JP 108, Bar at-Law First Additional Judicial Commissioner 
of Oudh, on deputation 

Lyle, D R,108 ., : F Second Additional Judiclal Commis 
sioner of Oudh (On leave ) 

Dalal, B J,1c8 ; ‘ a aa Officiating First Additional Judictal 
Commissioner of Oudh 

Simpson, F D,, es oe ae Officiating Second Additional Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh (On leave ) 

Saiyid Ittikhar Husa n, BA ss Registrar 


Nagendra Nath (shosal, Rai Baha*ur RBA BL Government Pleader , 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


The Indian Government employ (1921-22) purposes is the Outpost which generally con- 
about 203,000 Officers and men inthe Indian «sts of 8 or 4 Constables under the control of a 
Police. In addition to these there are about Head Constable Outpost Police are main- 
80,000 Officers and men of the military police, of tamed to patrol roads and villages and to 
whom morethan half blong to Burma Ihe report all matters of local interest to their 
total cost of maintainmeg the Force has greatl, superior, the Sub Inspector They have no 
risen in recent ye1rs on account of imcreases of powers to investigate offences and are asurviva! 
pry and allowances made on account of the of the perioa when the country was in a disturbed 
nereased cost of living The Budget Estimate state and small bodies of Police were required 
for 1922 23 is Rs 90,78000 In large citics to keep open communications and afford pro- 
the Torce 1s concentrated and under direct tection against the raids of dacoits It is an open 
European control in the mofussil the men are question whether they are now of much use 
scattered throughout each Duistrict and Each Outpost is under a Police Station which 
located at vanous Outposts and Police 13 controlled by an officer known as a Sub- 
stations The smallest unit for administrative ) Inspector 


Distribution of Police —The area of a Police Station varies according to local con- 
ditions The latest figures available are ~— 








Average area per a Ronular Cia °. 
nee Police Station. Police per 10,000 
of Population 
Square miles 
Bengal * ie Ge |e. Mer ee. ‘ik 126 48 
Assam oe oe ee ee se es 616 5°3 
-United Provinces .. ve oe ee ee 127 7°7 
Punjab oe oe oe oe oe oe 203 10 3 
North-West Frontier Province ‘ ‘is ‘a 179 19°8 
Central Provinces and Berar “a ws ‘ 242 8°6 
Burma * ry eT ee eee 487 13°4 
Madras oe oe ai oe oe : 144 8 0 
Bombay*  .. oe és ee oe ‘ 252 | 15°0 


' Excluding the towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Rangoon. The figures include the 
Railway police, but not Miltary police 


Organisation of Police. 


The Police Station Officer (the Sub Inspec- Districts, is divided into 2 Sub-divisions—one 
tor) is responsible for the mvestigation of all of which 1s given to an Assistant Supemnten- 
cognisable crimes, that is to say, all offences in dent of Pouce, a European gazetted Officer 
which the Police can arrest withour & warrant Ibe Police Force mn each District is controlled 
from a Magistrate, which occur within his bys District Superintendent of Police, who is 
jurisdiction ; he 18 also held responsible for the responstble to the District Magistrate (Collector 
maintenance of the public peace and the pre- or Deputy Commissioner) for the detection and 
vention of crime. From the point of view of prevention of crime and for the maintenance of 
the Indian Ryot, he 1s the most important the public peace, and, to his Deputy Ipspector- 
Police Officer in the District and may nightly General and Inspector-General, for the internal 
be considered the backbone of the Force pac praia ibelaa noe his A reat) fe ral 

_ tricts form a Range administer y a Deputy 
oer pale igects Gide. is the Inspec- Trsnector General, an officer selected from the 


le contamimg 4 or 
ranks of the Supenntendents At the head of 
5 Police Stations. His duties are chiefly those the Police of each Province is the Ingpecton- 


of supervision and inspection He does not GeiniaY. eho i ible to th 

ordinanly interfere in the investigation of Q°UCT™ Who, Bs responsible 6 Local 

crime unless the conduct of his subordmates ee the administration of the 
renders this necessary. : 

Separate but recruited from the District 

The Inspector is usually a selected and ex- Force is the Criminal Investigation Depart- 

8 District ment, which is under the control of a specially 


ub-Inspector. Each con: 
ine. 8 oF ¢ Cimles, and ip the cage of large selected Huropean Officer of tho rank and 
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ara of a Deputy sg. foes or ae The 
Criminal Investigation Department, usuall 


called the C. I. D., is mainly concerned wi 
political inquiries, sedition cases and crimes 
with ramifications over more than one District 
or which are considered too important to leave 
in the hands of the District Police. It is a 
small force of Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors 
who have shown their ability and intelligence 
when working in the mofussil and forms ip each 
Province a local Scotland Yard. 

The larger Cities of Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras have their own Police Force, indepen- 
dent of the Inspector-General of Police, and 
under the control of a Commissioner and 2 or 
more Deputies, For Police purposes each city 
is divided into divisions ;in Calcutta cach divi- 
sion isin charge sped 104 | Commissioner of 
Police; in Bombay and Madras ofa Superin- 
tendent, these officers being selected from the 
European ranka of the City Force, In Bombay, 
however, the Superintendents are Gazetted 
Officers. and two of them are Indians. Each 
division {8 stb-dividid {nto a smal] number 
of Police Stations, the station being in charge 
of an Inspector agaisted by a Deputy Inspectors 
Indian Sub-Inspectorg and European Sergeants. 

The Supreme Government at Delhi and 

Simla keeps In touch with the Provincial Police 
by means of the Director of Criminal Intelli: 
ence and his Staff. The latter do not interfere 
n the Local Administration and are mainly 
concerned with the publication of informa- 
tion regarding international criminals, inter- 
provincial crime and Political enquiries in which 
the Supreme Government is interested. 


Recruitment.—The constable is enlisted 
locally. rtain castes are excluded from 
service and the formation of cliques by filling 
up the Force from any particular caste or local- 
ity is forbidden. In some Provinces a fixed 
 spcaerron of foreigners must be enlisted. 

ruits must produce certificates of good 
character and pass a medical test. They must 
be above certain standards of physical deve- 
lopment. The constable rises by merit to the 
rank of Head Constable and, prior to the Police 
Commission, could riso to the highest Indian 
subordinate appointments. Since 1906, his 
chances of promotion have been greatly cur- 
tailed; this has bona lowered the standard 
coming forward for service in the Force in the 
lower ranks. 

The Sub-Inspector, until 1906, was a selected 
Head Constabie, but Lord n’s Commission 
laid down that Sub-Inspectors should be recruit- 
ed direct from a socially better class of Indians. 
In most Provinces, elghty per cent. of the Sub- 
Inspectors are selected by nomination, trained 
for a year or 18 months at a Central Police 


STATISTICS OF 


The undesirability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a test of the 
merits of police work was a rae upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the valence 
among subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
Gepend opon his being able to show a high 


The Police. 


School, and, after examination; appointed 
direct to Police Stations to learn thelr work b 
actual experience. It is too early to judge th 


system by results, but it has no doubt great 
disadvantages and undetected crime in India 
is increasing rapidly, 


An Inspector is generally a selected BSube 
Inspector. Direct nomination is the exception, 
oot the rule, 


The Deputy Superintendent, a new class of 
officer, instituted on the recommendation of 
the Commission, is an Indian gazetted officer 
and is the native Assistant to the District 
Superintendent of Police. He is either selected 
by special promotion from the ranks of the 
Inspectors or is nominated direct, after a course 
at the Central Police School, 


Prior to 1898, the gazetted ranks of the Jorce 
were filled either by nomination or by regiment- 
al officers seconded from the Army for certain 
periods. In 1893, this system was abandoned 
and Assistant Superintendents were recruited 
by examination London. On arrival in 
India, they were placed on probation until they 
had passed their examinations in the vernacular, 
in law, and in riding and drill. The estabe 


\lishment of Police Training Schools In 1906 has 


done much to improve the training of the Police 
Probationer, and selection by examination 
has given Government a better educated officer 
but open competition does not reveal the best 
administrators and should be tempered, as in 
the Navy, by selection, 


Internal Administration.—The District 
Force is divided into 2 Branches—Armed and 
Unarmed. As the duties of the armed branch 
consist of ding Treasuries, escorting trea- 
sure and prisoners and ppeeens against danger- 
ous gangs of dacolts, they are maintained and 
controlled on a_ military basis. They are 
armed and drilled and taught to shoot after 
military methods. The wunarmed branch are 
called upon to collect fines magisterially inflict. 
ed, serve summonses and warrants, control 
traffic, destroy stray dogs, extinguish fires, 
enquire into ‘accidents and non-cognizable 
offences. The lower grades are clothed and 
rene | Government without expense to the 
individual. The leave rules are fairly liberal, 
but every officer, European or Native, must 
serve for 80 years before he is entitled to an 

sion, Unless he can obtain a medical certi- 
fcate invaliding him from the service, This 
period of service in an Kastern climate is gene- 
rally admitted to be too long and the oefficienc 
of Force would be considerably improv 
if Government allowed both the officers and 
men to retire after a shorter period of service, 


POLICE WORK. 


Tatio of convictions, both to casea and %o 
persons afrested, and a low ratio of crime, 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for amall areas; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
even for larger areas without taking 

to account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work; and, + may be 
added, they can at the best indicate enly very 


the police ca: 
of crime. 


ment of India. 


The Police. 


imperfectly the degree of success with which 
out that Important branch of 
their duties, which consists m the prevention 


These considerations have been 
emphasized in recent orders of the Govern- different provinces — 


Subject to these observations, 


Administrations. 
Bengal ay 
Bihar and Orissa 
United Provinces 
Punjab .. ae 
North-West Frontier 

Province. 
Furma ia 
Central Provinces and 
Berar, 
Assam . as 
Ajiner-Merwara 
Coorg o% 
Madrasa as 
Bombay .. a 
British Baluchistan 
Dethi ae 
e 
TOTAL, 1920 
1918 
1917 
1916 
1915 
1914 
1918 
1912 
1 OTALS ee 1911 
1910 
1909 
1908 
1907 
1906 


Number 


of 


Offences 


reported 


Number 


of 


Persons 
under 
Trial. 


868,387] (L) 307,817 


116,508 


235,752 
195,577 


24,421 
123,266 
£0,597 


51,581 
7,638 


5,390 
328°130 


195,216 
7.236 
7,661 


1,707,809 


1,536,081 
1,638,577 


19,091 


843,447 
264,714 


$3,6*5 
194,815 
60,374 


42,323 
11,587 


5,157 
443 '486 


270,234 
12,610 
6,545 


1,669,070 


1,659,254 
7,502,995 
1,447,732 


1,421,350 
1,412,817 
1,411 653 
1,404,777 


2,098,379 
2,085,622 
2,120,472 
a2,141,362 


@2,132,818 
21,960,679 
@1,884 951 


21,856,219 
a,814,207 
1,316,827 
1,805,707 


_ 


2,115,880 


1,920,669 
2,038,170 
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the a bl below may be given a8 some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 








(a) Includes 1 person handed over to Military Authorities in 1919 


(6) 


9 persons mere oe to Military Authorities in each of the years 1917 
an 


8 
10 
25 


149 
206 


128 
26 


a 8 
(c) Excludes 3 per 
vernmant, 


handed over to Military Authorities in 1916, 

handed over to Military Authorities in 1915. 

( : on dormant filo, 16 handed over to Military Authorities) in 1914, 
17 


39 


tT] 
% 


La 


(171 
(117 
( 10 


$9 


9 93 99? 
85 ns 
11 3) 

14 8) $ 


remanded for retrial in 1019. 
sons remanded for retrial by the High Court and 1 referred tothe Local 


+} i) ee © 


9 and 1 
Authorities) 1 
»» to Military Authorities) In 1911. 
5, to Military Authonties) in 1910. 
and 2 referred under 
Section 307, Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code} In 1909, 








ersons 
ghee eiotaie aeniinchan et tagsebs 
Dis Co eee under 
. - m- sca 
charged | Con- | mitted or‘lrans-| Trial at 
or victed or ferred to| the end 
Acquitted Referred another | of the 
Province | Year. 
101,382) 188,917, 8,287 227] 14,000 
64,555 45,239 1,957 153] 7,187 
200,299] 128,188, 6,048 491) 8,421 
181,333; 60,530 1,710 270; 20,871 
16,825| 15,264 447 25} 1,124 
69,912 — 2,197; 2,687} 7,927 
32,732, 20,716 2,790 95| 4,030 
23 239 om 614 73| 2,802 
4,632; 5,970 .. 198 787 
2 613 9.043 . 12 489 
187,009! 226417, 6,085 219) 23,765 
107,815 144,539 2,181 833] 14,866 
5,454 4,027; . 167| 2,062 
$,457| 2,813 27 245 
1,001,259! 973,250  27,843|  5,458| 108,576 
892,131} 918 881) 25,517) 6,239] 86,8380 
943,805| 987,149! 22,820] 4,810! 79,672 
980,525/10,14,801; 23,186} 6,189} 78,619 
982,580} 997,210] 25,185] 4,769} 75,851 
1,081,874| 902,922! 23554| 4,049! 67,631 
1,051,888} 987,592) 22,459] 4,785] 74,652 
1,053,657, 977,267; 21,650! 4,818] 75,765 
966,783, 897,786 21,173 $3,006] 70,832 
922,379) 872,298} 21,020} 4,439] 64,677 
914,500| 854,667| 22,174) 8,349] 61,502 
807,462} 860,085) 24,535 8,625) 68,496 
880,706) 851,097; 21,296, 38,505} 60,228 
864,403} 860,486) 22,776 38,011] 54,041 


Miltary Authorities) in 1913. 
sent to Navai 
n 1912. 
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JAILS 


Jail administration in India is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1894, and by 
rules issued under it by the Government of 
India and the local governments The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penul Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, mgorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under trial prisoners. 


The ongin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889 The report of the Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India, is 
extremely long, aud reviews the whole question 
of jail Organi7ation and admunistration in the 
minutest detail In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been accept 
ed and adopted by Loca] Governments, but 
in vanous matters, Mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have either been rejected 
ab wnifi1o a5 Unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in principle but postponed for the 
present as 1mpossible. 


The most {mportant of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be dcseribed as the corner stone of their 
report, 18 that there should be in each Presi 
dency three classes of jails in the frst 
ape large central jails for convictssentenced 

more than one year’s imprisonment, se- 
condly, district jails at the head-quarters of 

tricts,eand, thirdly; subsidiary jails and 
*lock-ups”” for wunder-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department in each province 
is under the control of an Inspector General, 
he is generally an officer of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Supemn- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service The district jail 1s under 
the pares i of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. The staff 
under the Supermtendent includ s, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Supermtendent to super- 
vise the jail manufactures, and in all central 
and district jails one or more eubordinate 
medical officers. The executive staff consists 
of jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed .n all central and district Jaus, 
the prospect of promoticn to one of these posts 
being a strong wducement to good behaviour, 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern- 
Mentin October, 1915, says .—‘‘ The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altered in recent years. But the Department 
is not at all attractive in its lower grades. The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders.’’ 

Euploymont of Prisoners.—The work 
on Ww. convicts are employed ts 

on within the jail wails, 


number of convicts were employed in excavating 
the Jhelum Canal in the Punjab Witnin the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main principle 
laid down with regard to Jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
Jb° industries are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
18 taken that the jail shall not compete with 
loca] traders As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employments. Schooling iz cons 
fined to juveniles, the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
18 unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail 


The conduct of convicts in ja: is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small Failure to perform the 
allotted task 1s by far the most common offence, 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflicted 1s one of those classed as ‘* mmor.” 
Among the “‘ major’ punishments fetters take 
the first place. Corporal punishment Js intiict- 
ed in relatively few cases, and the number is 
steadily falimg Punishments were revised ag 
the result of the Commission of 1889 Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shave 
ing the heads of female pnsoncrs and the stocks, 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tisedin Bombay, was describcd by the Commis. 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture, Punigh- 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blums 1s the internal maimtenance of order 
among the pmsoner-, for which purpose paid 
warders and convict warders are employed, 
With this 1s bound up the question of a special 
Class of well-bchaved prisoners which was tried 
from 190 onwards in the Thana Jail. 


Juvenile Prisoners —As regards “‘ youths 
ful ottenders’”’—t ¢, those below the age of 15 
—the law provides alternatives to imprisonment; 
and it 18 strictly enjomed that boys shall not be 
sent to Jail when they can be dealt with other 
wise. ‘he alternatives are detention in a 
Teformatory school for a period of from three te 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 183 
discharge after admonition, delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline 


The question of the treatment of " yo 
adult’ prisoners has in recent years receiv: 
much attention. Under the Pmsons Act, pri« 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail 18 not a fittin 
place for adolescents (other than yout 
habituals) who are over 15, and therefore ine 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school; 
ee cy tue tag el 
for going beyon § yo 
on tbe lines followed at and considerable 
on a has been made in thia direction, In 

, & spectal class for selected juveniles and 
young adults was established at Dharwar 
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all in Bombay; in 1008 a special juvenile 
all was ope at Alipore in Bengal; in 1909 
Melktila tail in Burma and the Tanjore jail 
in Madrar were set aside for adolescents, an 
a new jail for juvenile and “juvenile adult 
convicts was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces; anc in 1910 it was decided to con 
eentrate adolescents in the Punjab at th 
Lahore District jail, which is now worked op 
Borstal lines. Other measures bad previously 
been taken in some cases; a special reformatory 
system for “ juvenile adults” had, for example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade, and “ Bors- 
tal enclosures’ had been established in some 
jails in Bengal. But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Socleties except 
in Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remains to be done. 

Reformatory Schools.—These schools have 
been administered since 1899 by the Edu: 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 


Transportation.—Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair in the Andaman Islands, 


Commission of Enquiry, 1919.—A com- 
mittee was appointed to investigate the whole 
system of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 
perience in Western countries, Its report, 
ee in 1921, was summarised in the 

dian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671) A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not yet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im- 
portant ot them. 

Fines and Short Sentences.—Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
tion occurs, should be amended 80 as to give | 


discretion to the court. Sentences of impri-' 
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ory Judge and a non-official, In all cases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be made 
subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him Hable to be remanded to undergo 

full original sentence. The duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole officers, 
should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole officers should possess a good standard 
of education, though not necessarily a univer- 
sity = a and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 


Transportation and the Andamans.—lif 
any fresh attempt at colonisation is made, it 
ahould be in an entirely new locality, A fresh 
attempt at colonisation in the Middle Andaman 
i8 not recommended. The retention of the set- 
tlement at Port Blair on the present lines is not 
recommended, The entire abandonment of 
the Andamans as a place of deportation is not 
recommended. Deportation to the Andamans 
should cease, except in regard to specially dan- 
gerous prisoners and any others whose removal 
from Indian jails is considered by the Govern- 
nent to be in the public interests. The exist- 
ing restrictions as to age and physical condi- 
tion of prisoners sentenced to transportation 
to the Andamans should, unless special medical 
grounds exist in any cular case, cease 
to apply. The Indian Penal Code should be 
amended by the substitution of rigorous impri- 
sonment for transportation. In provinces where 
the available prison accommodation will not 
ey of the immediate cessation of deporta- 
ion of all but selected prisoners, the Star class 
should be the first, and the habitual the last, 
to be detaimed in Indian jails, No fomale 
should in future be deported to the Andamans, 
and those now there should be brought back 
to India and distributed among the Provinces 
to which they belong. In those Provinces 
where the jails are insufficient to detain prisoners 
now deported, additional accommodation should 
be provided as soon as possible. 


riminal Tribes —The first essential of suc- 
fe in dealing with the criminal tribes is the 


sonment for less than twenty-eight days! provision of a reasonable degree of economic 


should be prohibited, 
The Indeterminate Sentences.—The sen- 


tence of every long-term prisoner should bo | 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner : 
has served half the sentence in the case of the : 


non-habitual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case. The revision should 
be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of the Jnspector-General of Prisons, the Sea- 





comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate settlements where 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
never be sent to a settlement without first as- 
certaining whether there is work for them. 
Commitment to settlements shouid, as far as 
ible, be by gangs not by individuals, 1t 
s desirable to utilse both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements, 
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The variations of the jail population in British India during the five years ending 192) 


are shown in the following table :— 





























— | 1921, | 1920, | 1919, | 1918, | 1917, 
Jail population of all classes on lat, 
January ae a me oe 118,250 | 120,183 122,158 115,589; 115,781 
Admissions during the year... see 593,348 | 578,109 696,568 | 605,242) 547,810 
Ageregate .._~—s«. |_-711,508 | 608,242 | 818,726 | 720,891| 668,641 
Discharged during the year from all | 
causes ws wees we | 684,681 | 579,992 | 698,501 | 698,678] 547,981 
Jail population on 8lst December... 126,917 | 118,260 120,135 128,158 4 15,610 
Convict population on lst January .. 400,541 401,617 100,220 ~ 95,468 ~ 102,208 
Admissions duringthe year .. ..| 176,056 | 168,572 | 200,442 | 166,308] 160,656 
Ageregate .. ~—=«.. | 276,607 | 270,189 | 300,662 | 261,771| 262,764 
Released during the year oe oe | 167,403 166,184 195,164 | 156,378) 165,575 
Transported beyond seas ee oe 537 | 1,556 1,208 1,471 1,544 
Casualties, &c, .. oe ee oe 2,832 | 2,563 8,584 4,590 2,452 
Convict population on Sist December,| 106,117 | 100,641 | 101,617 | 100,220| 95,468 


More than one-half of the total number of 
con Victs received in jails during 1921 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, about 145,000 out ot 176,000 are 
returned as illiterate. 





| 


The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners was 13°37 as against 15°16 in 1920 
while the number of youthful offenders rose 
from 399 to 417. The following table shows the 
nature and length of sentences of convicts 
admitted to jails in 1919 to 1921 — 

















Nature and Length of Sentence. 1921, 1920. | 1919, 

Not exceeding one month .. ee as ae 88, 661 88,706 45,130 

Above one month and not exceeding six months. 73,362 70,745 83,535 

» six months o ‘ one year .. $2,356 81,916 37,979 

»» one year “i ‘s five years .. 25,257 21,550 26,045 

» five years ‘i $3 a 3,240 2,796 3,866 

Exceeding ten years i is re os 428 227 289 
Transportation beyond sras— 

(a) for life ws es ae ‘7s 1,489 1,277 2,011 

(0) fora term % ‘ se 437 628 828 

Senten ced to death ee eo ee ee ee 878 750 868 

The total daily average population for 1921 Total expenditure increased from 


was 90°41 the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was 735, and by Superintendents 
127,595. The corresponding figures for 1920 
were 08,876,232 and 189,10§ respectively, 


The total number of corporal’ punishments 

a decrease, riz., from 294 to 234. 

The tota! number of cases in which penal dict 

(with and without solitary confinement) was 

prescribed was 6,087 as compared with 6,556 
in the preceding year, 


4,616 and total cash 
Rs. 20.42.9081 to 

there was, consequently an 
increase of Rs. 5,65,983 in the net cost to 
Government. 


The death rate increased from 19° 76 per mille 
in 1920 to 20°36 in 1921. The admissions to 
hospital were higher, and the dally average 
number of sick fell from 29°88 to 28°32, The 
chief causes of death were tubercle of the 
lungs, dysentery and pneumonia 


Rs. 1,53,46,545 to Ra. 1,67,5 
earnings increased from 
Rs. 28, 67,629 ; 
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(Editors, *‘ Bombay Law Reporter”), 


e Criminal Tribes Amendment Act.— | cotton from outside he can do so under a license. 


Th 
In 1911, the Crimes Tribes Act was enacted by 


the Government of Indiato regulate the move-| 
ments and exercise strict watch over criminal: cotton. 


tribes in different 1rovincesinIndia.A conference 
was held inDelhi in 1919 consisting of reprecenta- 
tives of BritishIndian Provinces and IndianStates 
to consider the working ofthe Act To carry out 
the recommendations made by that conference 
the present Act was passed. It extends the 
provisions of the Act to Rangoon proper and the 
presidency towns. When a criminal] tribe js 
restricted in its movements to a specified area 
it requires the sanction of the Jocal Government 
before it be allowed to move to another area : 
this machinery was cumbrous and slow to move 
This can now be done by an officer speciallv 
empowered in that behalf, if the movement is to 
another area in the same district (section 5). 
When the movement is to another province 
the sanction of the local Government of that 
province is to be taken (section13A). Similarlv 
@ criminal tribe can be moved to the territory 
of an Indian State (section 27A) Section 22 has | 
been amended and a member of a criminal tribe | 
can be arrested without warrant for an offence 
punishable under the section. 


The Malabar (Completion of Trials)! 
SuPprements Act.—On the outbreak of 
widespread riots in Malabar, the Governcr- 
General of India in Council promulgated an 
Ordinance for Completion of Tnals. In due 
course the Ordinance would expire by cffiux of 
time. The Madras Legislative Council. therefore, | 

sed Act I of 1923 for Complction of the 

als. The Act gave appellate jurisdiction to 
the Madras oy Court, Jt was discovered that 
the vesting of the jurisdiction aforesaid was 
ulira vires of the Madras Jegislature. The 
present Act is arcordinglv passed to confer the | 
appellate jurisdiction on the Madras Hich Court. 

The Cotton Transport Act.—The Indian 
Cotton Committee which sat in 1917 was of 


Section 5 authorises the station-master within the 
prohibited area to decline to deliver any smuggled 
Any person offending against any of 
the foregoing provisions is liable to be sentenced 
to pay a fine of Rs. 1,000 on first conviction; 
and to suffer imprisonment for three months 
or to pay a fine of Rs. 5.000 or both on any 
subsequent conviction. No suit or other legal 
rocerding can lie against any person for any- 
hing done In good faith under the Act (section®). 


The Indian Mines Act.—The earlier Act 
relating to Mines was passed in 1901. It has 
had to race with, or at the very least, to keep 
pace with factory legislation which was moving 
rather rapidly in India. In the meanwhile the 
International Labour Conference met in Wash- 
ington in 1921; and Jater at Geneva. 
The recommendations made at these conferences 
had to be translated into the provisions of an Act 
of Legislature. The new Act is hence a notable 
departure from the old one. The “ Child” 
which hitherto was of twelve years has an 
extension of one year more (section 8 (c) ). 
The definition of ‘mine’ is enlarged. It means 
“any excavation where any operation for the 
purpose of searching for or obtaining minerals ” 
is golng on and includes all upper works as wellas 
operations below the surface (section 8 (f) ). 
The ‘ weck ” has been so defined as to make every 
Sunday a day of rest (section 3 (1) ). Chapter II 
deals with the appointment and powers of the 
Chief Inspector and Inspectors of Mines (sections 
4-9). Chapter JIT treats of Mining Boards and 
Committees. The former consists of (1) a 
Government Officer, (?) Chief Inspector, (8) 
two persons to represent employees appointed 


' by local Goverrment and (4) two persons nomi- 


nated by mine owners (section 10). The 
Committee is composed of (1) a Chairman 
nominated by Local Government ; (2) a duly 
qualified person nominated by Chairman; 
(3) one person appointed by Government to 


opinion that the .long ataple cotton ran great, represent labour and (4) one person nominated 


danger of losing its character and reputation. 
It pointed out that the danger arose in four 
different ways : (1) by admixture of long staple | 
cotton with short staple cotton in certain local | 
areas; (2) this admixture led to the deteriora- 
tion of the genuine seed and was responsible for 
inferior product ; (3) soft cotton waste also used | 
for adulteration; and (4) short staple cotton 
was first railed to long-staple area and thence | 
re-booked as long-staple cotton. To check 


these rapidly growing evils, this Act has been | 


enacted. Section 8 gives power to local Govern- 
ment to issue notification prohibiting import of 
cotton into a protected area. Section 4 permits 
the Station-Master of any railway station out- 
side a area to decline to accept for 
transmission Any WecEnecs or bales of cotton to 
any station within the area so Eaters If 
# panniactprer within such area wishes to import 


t 


by mine owners (section 11). The mining 
board can exercise any of the powers of an 
inspector; and hoth the Board and the 
Committee have the power to enforce attendance 
of witnesses and to SN production of 
documents and material objects (section 12). 
Chapter IV regulates mining operations and 
management of mines. Every mine must have 
a duly qualified manager (section 15). Section 
16 defines duties and responsibilities of owners, 
agents and macagers. The provisions as to 
health and safety of operatives are contained 
in Chapter V, Ever, mine must provide for 
conservancy (section 17) and sufficient medical 
appliances (section 18). Where a danger not 
expreasly provided for is found to exist, the Chief 
Inspector or an Inspector can have it safe- 
renin (section 19). Whenever an accident 

appens, due notice of it shopld be given (section 
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#0). The Government have the power to 
appoint Court of Inquiry in the case of an acci- 
dent (section 21); and the report made by the 
Court may be blished (section 22), Chapter 
VI revises the hours and limitation of employ- 
ment in the light of resolutions adopted at 
the International Labour Conferences. The 
hours of employment in a mine are limited to six 
days in a week; and to fifty-four hours in a week 
for under-ground Works (section 23); but in 
cases of emergency, the limit may be exceeded 
(section 25). A child cannot be emploved in 
under ground work (section 26). The Chapter 
following gives to the Governor-General in 
Council power to make rules, regulations and 
bye-laws. Chapter VIII speaks of penalties and 

rocedure. Section 34 penalises obstruction to 
nspector with three months’imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs. 500; and the same punishment is 
improvised for falsification of records (section 35). 
A fine of Rs. 500 is provided for omission to 
furnish plans (section 86); for contravention of 

rovisions regarding employment of labour 
ection $7); for omission to give notice of 
accidents (section 88); for contravention of 
law attended with dangerous results (section 40) 
Prosecution under the Act can only lie if com- 
plaint is made within six months of the date 
of offence (section 42). Only a Presidency 
Magistrate or a First Class Magistrate can take 
cognizance of the offence (section 43). The 
provisions of the Act apply to Crown Mines also 
(section 48). 


The Indian Boilers Act.— Hitherto every 
province had its own local Act to govern the 
regulation and inspection of steam boilers. It 
gave occasion to much diversity and also to 
contradiction in the provisions. The regulation 
of boilers became an all India subject under the 
Devolution , Rules. The Indian Government, 
therefore, unified the provisions of the Boilers 
Acts in one general uniform measure. The local 
Government has the power to appoint Chief 
Inspectors and Inspector under the Act (section 
5). No one can use unregistered or uncerti- 
fled boiler (section 6). Every boiler in use 
must be registered (section 7) and the certificate 
granted must be renewed from time to time 
(section 8). Pending the grant of a certificate 
the boiler may be used (section 10). <A certi- 
ficate once granted is liable to be revoked 
(section 11). No structural alteration, addition 
or renewal can be made in a boiler without the 
sanction of the Chief Inspector (section 12); 
alterations in steam pipes are subject to the like 
control (section 13). Every owner is bound to 
give every facility to an Inspector for examina- 
tion of boilers (section 14). The Inspector has 
the right of entry for the purpose (section 17). 
Whenever any accident occurs to a boiler or a 
steam-pipe it should be reported to the Inspec- 
tor (section 18). An appeal Hes from an order 

ssed by an Inspector to the Chief Inspector 
section 19) ; and tothe appellate authority from 
an order passed by the Chief Inspector (section 
20). The orders passed by the appellate 


authority are final and canr®t be called in 
question in any Court (section 21). A penal of 
a fine of Rs. 100 is provided for (1) refusal 


to produce certificate (section 22) and (2) 
illegal use of boiler (section 23). A fine of Rs. 
500 can be inflicted for omission to report 
transfer of boilersfrom one place to another, 
pr to fix the register number on a boiler or +0 
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report structural alterations in a boiler, or for 
tampering with the safety-valve (section 24), 
or for tampering with register-mark (section 25). 
Prosecticns ur der the Act must be instituted 
within six months (section 26) and can be enter- 
tained only uy a Presidency Magistrate or a 
First Class Magietrate (section 27). The fees 
and penalties under the Act are recoverable as 
arrears of land revenue (section 82). The Act 
applies also to boilers belonging to the Crown 
(section 88). 


The Cantonments (House Accommoda- 
tion’ Act —Almost every cantonment in Indie 
has houses built by private owners. Those 
houses are allowed to be built on cantonment 
terms which are that on military emergency the 
houses are to be vacated by thelr owners oF 
tenants and they are placed at the disposal of 
Government which pays reasonable rent for 
their use and occupation. Every house within 
cantonment limits is liableto appropriation by 
Government on lease (section 5). Such a house 
can be inspected prior to military occupation 
(section 6) and the owner can be called upon to 
execute a lease of it in fay our of Government for 
such period as ee be required (section ty 
Before a house can be oceupied for a hospital, 
school, hostel. bank, hotel, shop or club, pre- 
vious sanction of the Officer Commanding must 
be obtained (section 9). A house cannot be 
appropriated if it is already occupied by a school, 
etc.,or by a railway administration or by a club 
or by the owner himself (section 10). Where 
a house is appropriated, a notice of 21 days is 
given for unoccupied houses and of thirty days 
for occupied houses (section 11) or a notice of 
six months in cases of long term tenancies 
(section 14.) On failure of the owner to give up 
peaceful possession, the District Magistrate shall 
enter upon the premises and enforce the surren- 
der of the house (section 12). Under certain 
circumstances the owner can call upon the 
Government to buy up his house (section 
13). The owncr can require arbitration on the 
question of rent (section 15) or of repairs (section 
16). When there is devolution of interest in a 
house in a cantonment notice of it should be 
given to the Commanding Officer (section 18), 
Sections 19 to 23 deal with Committees of arbi- 
tration and their powers. A decision of the 
Committee may be appealed from to the 
Civil Court (section 19). An appeal also lies 
to the Officer Commanding from an order under 
section 7 (section =| but his decision is final 
(section 32). No suit or other Jegal proceed- 
ng can lie against anv person for any thing done 
n good faith under the Act (section 38), 


The Indien Naval Armament Act.—In 
1922.0 treaty between all the world naval Towers 
was signed at Washington forthe Limitation of 
Naval Armaments. The present Act is passed 
to fulfil] the obligations imposed by that treaty. 
Its object is to lay down restrictions on the 
buildings of vessels of war and for the adapting 
of any ship for use as a vessel of war. It ie, 
therefore, enacted that no person shal) “ build 
any vessel of war, or alter, or arm or equip any 
ship so as to adapt for use as a vessel of war’ 
(section 8). A person offending against the Act 
is liable to be sentenced to imprison ment for two 
years or to ray a fine of Rs. 1,000 (section ‘?. 
The ship so illegally built or fitted out is Hable 
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to forfeiture (section 6). Power is given to 
search a s d ship (section 7). Only . 
Presidency rate or a Magistrate of the 
First Class can try offences under the Act 
(section 13). A person acting bona fide under 
the provisions of this Act is protected against 
a suit or legal proceeding (section 14), 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act.—The 
trend of legislation in India has recently been in 
the wake of amelioration in the conditions of 
labour. The present Act forms a notable 
addition to it. The growth of large factories 
and industries has led to the huddling together 
of numbers of workmen on a scale never thought 
ef before. Necessity, therefore, has arisen for 
safeguarding them. This safeguard cannot 
operate sufficiently through inspection by 
Government Officers: the legislature have 
therefore devised payment of monetary com- 
appeal by the employer for injury caused to 

s workmen (section 8). If the injury result in 
death the employer is liable to compensate in 
case of an adult workman with thirty months’ 
wages or Bs. 2,500 whichever is less or to pay 
Rs. 200 in the case of a minor workman. In 
the case of permanent total disablement, he is 
liable to pay to an adult, forty-two months’ 
wages of Rs. 8,500 whichever is less; or to a 
minor, eighty-four months’ wages or Rs. 3,500. 
In the case of temporary disablement half of the 
salary during disablement or five years which 
is the shorter period (section 4). The claim to 
eee must be lodged within six months 
of the accident (section 10). The person 
injured must permit himself to be medically 
examined free of charge if required (section 11), 
In certain cases a person employing a contractor 
to do “ his trade or business” remains liable for 
injuries caused to the workman employed by the 
contractor (section 12). Where a workman has 
received compensation from his employer, but 
in reality a stranger is liable to pay it, the em- 

loyer can recover the amount from the stranger 
section 13). If the employer becomes insolvent, 

e workman can recover compensation frem 
the ingurerif any (section 14). The provisions 
af the Act are made applicable to masters of 
registered ships and seamen subject to quali- 
fications mentioned in section 15. Any con- 
tract by a workman relinquishing any right of 
compensation from the employer for personal 
injuries caused to him is null and void (section 
17), The questions relating to the liability to 
pay and the amount of compensation under the 
Act can be settled only by a Commissioner and 
not by a Civil Court (section 19). The Commis- 
sioner may be appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment (section a). It is only when the parties 
concerned fail to settle the compensation by 
agreement that they can resort the Com- 
missioner (section 22), who has the powers of a 
Civil (section 23), and before whom the 

Tties can a r by a lawyer (section 24). 
{ is competent te the Commissioner to refer 
any questions to the High Court (section ai): 
If ies settle their differences by agreement, 
guch agreement needs be registered by the Com- 
yoissioner (section 2). If the agreement is not 
.80 Tegistered the employer remains liable to pay 
$5) amount of compensation over again (section 


Appeals lie to the High Conrt from some of 
. the orders of the Commigsioner (section 30). 
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The amount of comjensation either under an 
agreement or otherwise may be recovered by 
the Commissioner as an arrear of land revenue 
(section 81). 


The Indian Factories (Amendment) Act.— 
The introduction of sixty working hours in a 
week in a factory has led to the amendment in 
section 22 of the Factories Act of 1911 which 
makes provision for an intervening holiday. 
Where any person is employed on a Sunday in 
consequence of his having a holiday on one of the 
three days preceding that Sunday, that Sunday 
shall, for the purpose of calculating the weekly 
hours of work of such person, be deemed to be 
included in the preceding week (section 2). 
Not only “machinery” but “electrical fit- 
Sl also are required to be fenced (section 


The Indian Paper Currency Act.—This 
is a purely consolidating measure and boils 
down into one Act six different Acts enacted at 
different times. It starts with a definition of 
“universal currency note ” of denominations 
Tanging from Re.1 to Rs.100. Other denomina- 
tions can be universalised in India by a Govern- 
ment Notification (section 2). These notes are 
interchangeable with current metallic coins 
(section 11). A universal currency note is 

yable at any office of issue throughout India 
section 15). The issue of currency note is 
supported by a paper currency reserve. It 
consists of two parts: (1) the metallic reserve, 
consisting of the coined metal] and gold and silver 
bullion held on that account by the Secretary 
of State or the Governor-General in Council; 
and (2) the securities reserve (section 18). 
Powers have been reserved to issue currency 
notes against bills of exchange (section 21). 
The Governor-General in Council may convert 
any of the coin or bullion in reserve into ordinary 
coin or bullion under section 11 (section 20). 
Coin and bullion not in India may under certain 
circumstances be deemed to be part of the 
reserve (section 22). Securities held in reserve 
may sometime be sold and replaced (section 
27). No person can draw any bill or hundies 
or promissory notes payable to the bearer on 
demand or borrow on such instrument (section 
25) ; if he does so he is liable to be fined in a sum 
equal to the amount of the instrument (section 
26). A person is entitled to recover from Govern- 
ment the value of any lost. mutilated or imper- 
fect currency note (section 28). 


The Repealing and Amending Act.—The 
purpose of this Act is to remove unnecessary 
words and phrases from the existing Acts passed 
by the Indian legislature from time to time. 


The Criminal Law Amendment Act.—This 
Act is popularly known as the Racial Distinc- 
tions Act. Under the Criminal Procedure Code 
as it stood hitherto European British subjects 
in India had privileges when tried for a criminal 
offence. These privileges always produced 
heart-burning jn the Indian subjecta of His 
Majesty. Tim’ after time resolutions were 
moved in the Indian Assembly to do away with 


the preference shown: and even the sent 
Viceroy promised to set matters right, A Com- 
mission was appointed to examine the question. 


The present Act is based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, A European British 
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subject cannot be tned by a Mawstrate of the 
Second or Third Class when the offence 1s punish- 
able with a fine exceeding Re 50 or 1mprisonment 
(section 20A). Only the Court of Session can 
pass upon him a sentence of death, penal ser- 
vitude, 1mprisonment or fine , but a District or 
First Class Magistrate can only sentence him to 
imprisonment for one year or fine up to Rs 1000 
(section 834A) The equalisation is sought thus 
section 275 and section 284A of the Cnmunal 
Procedure Code are so framed that a European 
British subject or an Indian British subject can 
claim that he should be tried by a jury or agsepsors 
the majority of which 1s drawn from ns own 
countrymen In cases where there 1s a joint 
tnal of both, (ach one can claim a separate tnal 
oe 280A) Chapter 33 of the Code has 

etn re cast An Indian or a Luropean British 
subject can claim as ot mght to be tned under 
this Chapter (section 443) In summons cases 
the Magistrate shall direct that the case be tned 
by a Bench of two Magistrates of First Class one 
of whom 18a Luropean and the other an Indian 
If the two Magistrates duffer the whole case is to 
belaid before a Sessions Judge for decision Any 
sentcnce passed is appealable (section 445) In 
watrant cases, the Magistrate, if he does not 
discharge the accused, should commit him to 
the Court of Session (section 446) Thesentences 
passed are subject to ordimary appeals 
(section 447) 


The Married Women’s Property \Amend- 
ment) Act —Scction 6 of the Marned Women 3 
Property Act, 1874, has becn so amended that if 
a& Hindu effects an assurance on his life and 
expresses the policy to be for the benefit of his 
wife, on his death the wife becomes entitled to 
the money ,The amendment settles the con- 
flict between Madras High Court (37 Mad 483) 
and Bombay High Court (37 Bombay 471) on 
the point 


Indian Cotton Cess Act.—The Indian 
Cotton Committee which met in 191718 re- 
commended the constitution of a permanent 
Central Cotton Committee which has now been 
called into being (section 4) here ts also cess 
imposed of annas two on each standard bale of 
400 lbs for cotton exported by sea from India 
or consumed in any millin British India (section 
3) The proceeds of the sale are to be applied 
to “ promoting agricultural and technological 
research in the interests of the cotton industry 
in India.” (section 12) 


The Indian Income-Tax Amendment Act 
—~The present Act seeks to remove two defects 
that have been discovered in the main Act 
The perquisite enjoyed by a person in the shape 
of a rent-free residence is liable to 1ncome-tax 
(section 2) The adjustments of assessments of 
income tax which were introduced in 1922 are 
now made permanent from year to year (section 


The Government Savings Banks Amend- 
ment Act.—It always popularises an institu- 
tion when every facility 1s given to the hetrs of a 
deceased depositor to withdraw amount standing 
in his name. The set constitution of the 
Im Bank requires that for withdrawing 
such amount the heir or legal representative 
must be armed with either probate or letters of 

administration. This stringent requirement is 
ow relaxed in the case of a savings bank deposit, 
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Where the amount does not exceed RBs. 8, 
the Secretary, or where it does not ex 

Rs 1,000 any officer employed in the manage- 
ment, may pay it over to the pe even in the 


absence of probate or letters of a tration 
(section 4) 


The Prisoners (Amendment) Act —Section 
29 of the Prisoners Act, 1920,1s amended in 4 
small particular and its provisions are extended 
to Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Crimmal Procedure (Amendment) 
Act —A new section 20B is added to the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code, which empowers certain 
Magistrates to try Juvenile offenders under the 
age of 15 years for offences not punishable with 
death or transportation for Hfe, and deal with 
them under the Reformatory Schools Act. 
Section 59 has been amended to enable a private 
person to arrest any person who in his view 
commits a non-bailable offence or any proclaim- 
ed offender Sections relating to security pro- 
cedure are amended here and there Section 183 
relating to cenditional order for removal of 
nuisance is drafted anew , and a new section 189A 
ig added to provide procedure where existence 
of public nght 1s denied Sections 144 and 145 
which deal wth the fertile topic of disputes 
regarding immoveable property are greatly 
altered , and a new section 147 is put in to settle 
the disputes concerning nights of use of immove- 
sble property Under section 162, a statement 
made by any person to a police officer in the 
course of the investigation need not be tenes 
It will not form any evidence at the tnal 
Section 195 regarding sanctions to prosecute has 
undergone great change It 1s no longer com- 
petent now to give sanction to a private person; 
but only the public servant may obtain it Ié 
Was surmised that in some cases the sanctions 
were not bona fide taken out but were held 
an terrorem over their victims or used for the 
purpose of coercing them The hist of offences 
which can be compounded fs much enlarged in 
the new section 845 and even the High Court in 
revision may allow a case to #% compounded. 
The provisions for recovery of fines (s 386. are 
made elaborate The Magistrate may either 
Issue & warrant for the levy of the amount by 
attachment and sale of the offender’s moveable 
property , or issue a warrant to the Collector 
authorising bim to raise if by sale of moveable or 
Immoveable property of the offender Anappeal 
has been provided in security proceedings An 
order for security under section 118, 1f passed 
by a Presidency Magustrate, is appealable tojthe 

igh Court , or 1f passed by any other Magistrate, 
to the Court of Session fimilar appeals aro 
provided against orders rejecting surety under 
section 122 A newsection 415A provides that 
where more than one person are jointly tried at 
one trial and an appealable sentence is passed on 
one of them only, all the accused have a nght of 
appeal Sections 430 is altered, and when a 
person is called upon to show cause why a 
sentence passed upon him should not be enhanced, 
he can also show cause against his conviction. 
The section 476 referring to directions to pro- 
secute is made more precise; and & superior 
Court 1s now sven power to act under it when the 
lower Court not acted (section 476A), An 
order passed under the foregoing two sections 
‘s now made appealable (section 4768). The 
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acction 488 relating to maintenance is relaxed a 
little , no warrant can issue for recovery of the 
amount unless the application 1s made within a 

ear of the order. ‘The powers to issue a wnt ef 

abeas Corpus which were hitherto contined 
to the High Courts in their onginal j_nsdiction 
are now extended to the limits of their appellate 
jurisdiction as well, An important diversion 1s 
made in the law of bail (section 497) and the 
Court may direct that any person under the 
age of sixteen years or any woman or any sick 
or infirm person accused of a non-bailable 
offence be released on bail. When a surety toa 
bond dies or becomes insolvent the Court may 
order the person bound over to furnish fresh 
security (section 514A). A new section (section 
516A) 1s introduced to empower the Court to 
pass orders as regards custody of property 
pending the disposal of a case when a person 18 
accuged of an offence undcr the Naval Dis- 
cipline Act or the Army Act or the Air Force 
Act The High Court can, on the application 
of the Advocate General, transfer the case to 
itself (section 625). When allegations are made 
against the conduct of a public servant in the 
course Of an inquiry or trial, the party com- 
plainmg may put in an afhdavit in support of 
his allegations (section 539A). A Judge or a 
Magistrate can when he thinks fit make local 
inspection, but must record a memorandum of 
any relevant facts observed at such inspection 
(section 539B). The inherent powers of the 
High Court are expressly saved in section 5614 
The beneficent provisions of section 562 are 
greatly enlarged Any permon not under 21 
years of age convicted of an offence punishable 
with imprisonment for not more than 7 years any 
person under 21 years or a woman convicted 
of an offence not punishable with death or 
transportation, and without any previous con- 
viction, may be released on probation of good 
conduct. ‘he order may be passed by an 
appellate Court or even a Court in revision 
(section 562). 

The Indian Official Secrets Act —There 
were hitherto two Acts on the subject (1) The 
Indian Official becrets Act of 1889 and the 
English Oificial Secrets Act of 1911. Both of 
these apphled to India. The latter is replaced 
by a more comprehensive provision in England in 
1920 ; but the latter statute does not apply to 
India. ‘Lhe three Acts are consolidated in the 
present measure. Penalties fol spymg are 
stringent and vary from im pment for three 
years to fourteen years (section 3). At the tnal, 
communications with foreign agents are by 
themselves evidence of commission of certain 
offences (section 4). Wrongful communication of 
official secret is punishable with two years 
imprisonment or fine (section 5) and a similar 
penalty is provided for unauthorised use of 
uniforms, or falsification of reports, etc. (section 
6); or for mterference with othcers of police or 
members of His Majesty’s forces (section 7). 
An attempt or abetment is punishable wit 
the same severity (section 9). Harbouring 
of spies is viated with :mprisonment for one year 
or fine (section 10), Section 14 empowers the 
Court to hold proceedings in camera. For an 
offence by a company or a corporation, every 
director or officer in the Oompany is liable 
(section 15). 

Code ( 


The Indian Penal Amendment) 
Act-In 1010, thete met a6 Paris the lotere 
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national Convention for the suppreasion of White 
Slave Traffic, The Convention adopted cer- 
tain resolutions to that end. ‘Those resolutions 
which were accepted by the Government of 
India are carried out by this measure. Any 
person inducing a woman to go from any place 
tor immoral purposes 18 liable to be punished 
under Section 366. Procuration of girls under 
16 years of age tor sexual purposes 1s penalised 
with imprisonment of ten years and fine (Sec- 
tion 366A) Importation of girls under 21 
years Of age from any country outside lndia tor 
illicit intercourse is made punishable likewise 
(section 366 B), 


The Indian Merchant Shipping Act — 
The frst Indian Merchant Shipping Act was 
passed in 1838, since then 1t was amended 
trom time to time by a number of Acts, the last 
one being of 1920 All these Acts are consoli- 
dated and unified into one measure of legis- 
lature. As there is nothing charactenstically 
new, the provisions of the new Act are not 
dealt with here 


The Makharoda and Goontia Villages 
Laws Act.—lhis 1s an administrative mea- 
sure In 1905, on the establishment of the 
province of astern Bengal and Assam, the 
Distnect of Sambalpur (excepting the Chandar- 
pur-Padampur 4emindan and the Phuljhar 
Zemindan) was transtcrred trom Central Pro- 
vinces to Bengal , and the Calcutta High Court 
was given Jurisdiction over the District. Later, 
when Bihar and Orissa were created into a se- 
parate province, Sambhalpur was transferred 
there and in the constitution of the Patna 
High Court Jumsdiction over Sambhalpur Dis- 
trict went over to that Court hus the Chan- 
darpur-Padampur and Phuljhar Zemindanes 
remained in the Central Provinceé&, similarly 
it was intended to retain the Malsharoda Jaghir 
and (Goontia villages in those provinces. 1Lhis 
intention 1s now made clrar by this enactment, 


The Legal Practitioners (Women) Act.— 
Although both branches o1 the Legal protession 
were opened to women in Fngland during the 
war-time, India lagged behind and clung to the 
time worn prejudice. The Patna High Court 
actually 1efused admussion as a pleader to Miss 
Hazra Some time ago the Calcutta Haigh 
Court did the same to a distimguished lady 
graduate in law, and some years ago the 
Bombay High Court similarly treated the ap- 
plication of Muss Sorabji. section 3 of this 
Act opens out all the three branches of the 
legal profession in India to women. It always 
was sO open in Hrance and America, 


The Indian States (Protection Against 
Disaffection) Act.—JIhis Act has a history 
ot its own. When it was tirst introduced in the 
Legislatuye Assembly, it was thrown out un- 
ceremoniously. Then in spite of opposition of 
some members, 1t was passed by a majority 
in the Council of btate, Lhe Governor-General 
then certified 1 § under the powers reserved to 
him under section 67B of the Government of 
India Act and it received the assent of His 
Majesty in due course The Act provides that 
if any person is found guilty of sedition 
against “‘ any Prince or Chiet of a State in India 
or the Government or the A on @s- 
tablished in any such State” he shail be sen- 
tenced to five yeats’ imprisonment or fine oF 
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both (section 8). No Court inferior to that 
ef a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of 
the First Class can try the case and that too on 
a complaint made under the authority of the 
Governor-General in Council (section 5). 


The” Mahendra Partab Singh Estates 
Act.—The property belonging to Kunwar 
Mahendra Partab Singh was attached under 
Regulation III of 1818; but the attachment 
permitted the Government merely to collect 
the rents, meeting the revei.ue and the cost 
of management and accumulating the net 
profits until the estate was released. This Act 
enables Government to vest in itself the interest 
of the offender, in order that it may subse- 
quently regrant it to his minor son and his 
heirs under a Sanad. Pending the re-grant 
the estate will be managed by the Court of 
Wards in trust for the minor. 


The Moorshedabad Amendment Act.— 
The Indenture entered into by the Nawab of 
Murshedabad on March 12, 1801, and legalised 
by Murshedabad Act XV of 1891 prevents 
him from executing leases of any of his property 
for a term exceeding twenty-one years. The 
restriction is now relaxed and he can lease out 
his property for any term “ provided the terms 
and conditions are approv 
of Bengal in Comncil” (section 2). 


The Code of Civil Procedure (Amend- 
ment) Act.—Under section 60 of the Code, 
when the salary of an employee is Rs. 20 the 
whole salary is exempt from attachment in 
execution of a decree against him; and Rs. 20 
are so exempt when the salary exceeds Rs. 20 
but does not exceed Rs. 40. Now all salaries 
under Rs. 40 are wholly exempt from attach- 
ment; and Rs. 40 are also exempt when a 
salary ranges from Rs. 40 to Bs. 80. 


The Irdian Income-Tax (Further Amend- 
ment) Act.—Section 4 of the Indian Income- 
Tax Act 1922 is now so amended that “income 
received in or brought into British India ”’ shall 
be deemed to have accrued in British India. 
A new Chapter VA is added with reference to 
certain classes of shipping. A new section 44A 
is added which levies tax on occasional shipping 
belonging to concerns whose principal place of 
business is not in British India and who have 
no regular agents in India from whom the tax 
could be levied (section 44A). 


The Indigo Cess ‘Repealing) Act.—The 
Indigo Cess (Amendment) Act levied a cess of 
Rs. 1-8-0 per cwt. of indigo produced in India 
and exported, in order to meet expenses of 
research work in the interests of the indigo 
industry in India. The research work Js now 
complete and the cess is removed. 


The Civil Procedure Code (Amendment) 
Act.—A decree for restitution of conjugal rights 
could be enforced under Order XXXI, rule 
1 “by the detention in the civil prison ”” also; 
this provision is now removed; and it can 
now only be enforced “ by the attachment of 
his (defaulter’s) property.’ Thus, the law is 
now made uniform both with regard to husband 
and wife; and neither can be im ed for 
failure to obey a decree for restitution of con- 
jugal rights, 


The Special Ma 
Some years ago Mr. B. 


e’Amendment)Act.— 
. Basu proposed a bill 


by the Governor » 


which broke through high fences of castes and 
creeds for purposes of age th Tt evoked 
a storm of opposition then and the bill had to 
be dropped. Before the embers of the cen- 
troversy that raged then could die out, there 
arose from its ashes another bill framed by 
Mr. V. J. Patel, who left out the creeds and 
proposed breaking through different castes ; 
that is, any Hindu can marry any other Hindu. 
It also provoked another storm and series of 
protest meetings throughout India. The se- 
cond bill also came to grief. The provisions of 
the Special Marriage Act of 1872 are now ap- 
plied to “ Hindu, Budhist, Sikh or Jaina reli- 
gion.”” In other words the amendment now 
obviates the necessity of a declaration that the 
parties entering into a special marriage are not 
Hindus, Budhists, Sikhs, etc. There are some 
novel features. A person entering into a special 
Marriage, if a member of an undivided Hindu 
family, ceases ipso facto to be its member 
(section 22). Succession to his property is 
governed by the Indian Succession Act 1865 
(section 24). He is not to have right of adop- 
tion (section 25). If his father has no other 
ay the father can adopt another son (section 


The Indian Territorial and Auxiliary 
Forces (Amendment) Act.—Where a person 
whose period of service is about to expire under 
the Indian Territorial Force Act or the Auxi- 
liary Force Act, commits a serious military 
offence, he can, although he ceases to belong to 
aot ree still be tried by Military Court- 

artial. 


The Indian Lunacy (Amendment) Act.— 

a person is once the subject of a reception 
order, taken to a mental hospital and dis- 
charged as cured, he still remains liable under 
the Jaw as it stood to be sent to the mental 
Hospital any time during his life-time without 
a fresh reception order. This defect is now 
remedied, and a reception order now remains 
jn operation only for 30 days from its date, 
or if acted upon, until the lunatic is discharged 
from the asylum. 


The Indian Army (Amendment) Act.— 
The Indian Army Act is now made applicable 
to officers, warrant officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Koyal Air Force (section 
2). A new section 1s added by which the re- 
port of a chemical analyser “‘ which proved 
itself under section 510 of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code, is also a proof by itself in the pro- 
ceedings before a Court martial (section 914A). 
Tt a person tried by a Court martial is found to 
be insane, ample powers have been given to the 
Governor-General of India in Council to deal 
with him (section 103A). 


The Cutchi Memons (Amendment) Act.— 
The Cutchi Memons Act XLVI of 1920 enabled 
a Cutchi Memon to take advantage of 
Act and to permit himself and his descendants 
to be governed by the principles of Mahomedan 
law in matters of succession and inheritance. 
It is now enacted, that only a Cutchi Memon 
“(1) who has attained majority and (2) who is 
resident in British India ” can take advantage 
of the Act (section 2). If the preseribed autho- 
rity refuses to accept his declaration, he can 
appeal from the order, section 2 (2). 
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fe Bengal Presidency are made to undergo 
a test by the Calcutta High Court and their 
license to practise is renewed from year to 

ear, They were required in each case to ob- 

in permission of the Court before they could 
file appearance on behalf of their chent This 
later disability is now removed and they can 
now appear as a matter of right 


The Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) 
Act —The Government of India have now been 
empowered to issue currency notes to the ex 
tent of 12 crores of rupees in order to anticipate 
and prevent monetary stringency as a tem 

rary measure, the additional issue so put 

nto circulation to be automatically retired 
when the necessity ceases (section 4) 


The Code of Criminal Procedure (Second 
Amendment) Act —When an offcnder is sen 
tenced to pay a fine which is not paid forthwith 
the Court may order that the fine may be paid 
in full or in instalments within thirty days of 
the date of the order The sentence on offender 
may be suspended and he may be released 
(section 388) Where a young person 1s con- 
victed for the first time with theft misappro 
puation, cheating or any offence not punishable 
with more than two years’ imprisonment can, 
instead of being sentenced be released ‘ after 
due admonition ” (section 562) 


The Land Acquisition {Amendment) 
Act —When any land is notified for compulsory 
acquisition under the Land Acquisition Act 
1894, any person interested in the land may 
within 80 days of the notification object to the 
acquisition of the land The objection shall be 
made in writing to the Collector, who sha]l give 
the objector an opportunity of bemg heard 
{n person or by pleader, and shall ultimately 
submit a report to the local Government ‘The 
decision of the local Government shall be final 
(section 5A) 


The Indian Ports (Amendment) Act — 
The increase in the use of 011 as fuel on ships has 
necessitated certain precautionary measures in 
port limits The Bombay Port Trust is autho- 
rised to regulate the manner in which oil or 
water mixed with oul shall be discharged in any 
such port and for the disposal of the same 
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The Indian Electricity (Amendment) 
Act ~The amendment enables railway com- 
panies to remove trees not growing on their 
_— which may come in the way of their aerial 

) 


The Charitable and Religious Trusts 
(Amendment) Act —The powers which are 
hitherto exercisable under the Act by the 
District Courts alone can now be exercised by 
Subordinate Judges specially empowered m 
that behalf. 


The Mussulman Wakf Act —Every Mut- 
tuwali 1s now obliged to furmsh to the Court 
the following particulars relating to the Wakf, 
(1) deseription of Wakf property , (2) its gross 
annual income, (8) the gross income dunng 
five preceding years, (4) amount of Govern 
ment revenue and cesses and rents payable 
by the property (0) estimate of expenses of 
realization of meome, and (6) the amount set 
apart for purposes of the Wakf (section 3) 
The particulars so furnished shall be duly 
published by the Court (section 4) The Mut 
tuwall: has to submit annual accounts before 
June 30 in each vear (section 5) , which accounts 
would be audited under supervision of the 
Court (section 6) <Any person can obtain 
copies of the statement of particulars under 
section 3 or 4, or anv statement of accounts 
furnished under section o or any audit report 
made under section 6 (section 9) If any 
Muttuwali gives false particulars or accounts 
he 18 liable to be fined in Rs 500 on first con 
viction, and to a fine of Rs 20000n each 
subsequent conviction (section 10) 


The Indian Stamp (Amendment) Act — 
The stamp duties on ‘share certificates (Art 
19) letter of allotment of shares (Art 38) letter 
of crudit (Ait 37) ploxies (Art 52) are en 
hanced from one anna to two annas (section 2) 
All promissory notes were hitherto stamped 
uniformly at one anna irrespective of the 
amount Promissory notes payable on dec 
mand are now subjected to a telescopic scalt 
of fecs All pro notes under Rs 250 in value 
remain leviable at one anna , when the amount 
exceeds Rs 250 but does not exceed Rs 1,000 
a stamp duty of anuas two 1s fixed On highu 
amounts a uniform rate of four annas 1s levicd 
When promissory notes are payable otherwist 
than on demand, they are chargeable as bills ot 
exchange, 


Scientific Surveys. 


Tho Botanical Survey is under the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent of the Royal Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta, with whom are assoclaterd 
the Economic Botanists belongmg to the Agrti- 
cultural Department. In 1912 the post of 
Reporter on Economic Products was abolished 
and replaced by that of Economic Botanist 
to tne Botanical Survey. Much of the syste- 
matic botanical work of India is done for the 
department by forest officers and others. Over 
2,000 specimens were obtamed in 1911-12 by 
the officer deputed to accompany the Abor 
Expedition ag botanist, and a material addi- 
tion was made to the information available 
as to the vegetation of the little-known fron- 
tier region traversed. 

Geological Survey. —The first object of the 
Department 1s the preparation of a general geo- 
logical map of India Various economic inves 
tigations, which form an increasingly important 
part of the Department’s work, are also con- 
ducted. These include investigation of marble 
and sandstone Resins for the purpose of 
building Imperial Delhi, the examination of 
the Korea coal field inthe Central Provinces 
of petroliferous localities in the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Province, of pitchblende 
areas in the Gaya District, &c 

Zoological Survey —A scheme for the for- 
mation of a Zoological Survey on the basis of the 
Zoological and Anthropological Section of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, came into force in 
July, 1916 The proposals ag sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State mainly are as follows — 
The headquarters of the Survey will be the 
Indian Musewm. The scheme regarding the 
Zoological Survey entails the breaking up of the 
Organisation now known as the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
into two parts, one of which will become a Gov- 
ernment department under the title of the 
Zoological Survey of India, and will be ptima- 
rily concerned with zoological investigation and 
exercise guch advisory functions as may be 
assigned to it by Government, while the other 

wili remain as the office of the Trustees of: 
Indian Museum and will be organised for the 
resent on the lines laid down in the existing by- 
laws of the Museum It will bo the duty of the 
Zoologica) Survey to act as guardians of the; 
Standard zoological collection of the In ) 
Empire, and as such to give every assistance In 
their power both to officials and to others, in the 
Identification of zoological specimens su bmitte 
to them, arranging, if requested to do so, to 
send collections to specialists abroad for identi- 
fication in casesin which no specialist is avajl- 
able in India. The Director of the Survey is 
Dr. Anandale, 


Mammal Survey —The Survey was mstitut- 
ed in the year 1912 with the object of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution of Mammals in India, Burma 
and Ceylon, and with the further object of su 
plementing the collection of Indian Ma 
at the mbay Natural History Society's: 
Museuth and at the British Museum as well as 
at the Natural History Museums in India, the 
Pp object of the Surve being the further- 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian 
Fauna. to 1891 Naturalists in India had 
per for information on Dr. Jerdon’s “ Mam- 


dian: Kumaun, 


India published in 1874, Tn 1684 
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R A. Sterndale published his Natural His 

of Indian Mammals a ly popular wo 
Which did not add much to Jerdon’s book. In 
1881 a meniorial prepared by Dr. Scater, Hon. 
Secretary to the Zoological Society and signed by 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other well known 
scientists, was presented to the Secretary of 
State for India. The memorial recommended 
that a series of Volumes dealing with the Fauna 
of India should be prepared and Dr. Blanford 
should be appointed ita Editor. The memorial 
resulted in the publication in 1888-1890 of the 
Volume on Mammals in the “Fauna of Britian 
India’”’ Series and since 1891 this volume hasbeen 
the standard work on Indwn Mammals. Bian- 
ford’s book was however based on the informa- 
tion then available and the shortcomings of the 
book have been revealed in the light of more 
recent research Further knowledge in re 

to distmbution and classification and the 

veries of new species have rendered Blanford 
practically obsolete. 


To remedy this defect, at the instigation of 
the authorities of the British Museum, the Bom- 
bay Natural History Sormiety decided to inatitute 
what is now known as the Mammal Survey 
Mr W S Maillard, then Hon. Secretary of 
that Society, issued in an appeal to its members 
to enable the Society to engage the services of 
tramed European collectors so as to make a 
systematic collection of the mammals of India 
Burma and Ceylon The response to the ap 
resulted in over a lakh of rupees being 
betweon 1911 and 1920, partly by subscriptions 
from the Society’s members, contributions from 
Indian Prices, and grants from the Indian 
Government, the Government of Burma, Ceylon, 
Malay States, and the Provincial Governmenta, 
Subseriptions were also received from a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions in 
and America. By the outbreak of the war the 
Survey had been carried on over large areas of 
the country, the districts covered being—In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Gujarat, Kutch and Kathiawar, the Southern 
Ma tta country and Kanara in Southern 
India; in Coorg and Mysore; in the centre 
large tracta of the Central Provinces and some 
districts of Bengal and Behar; in Northern 
India the Society’s collectors had worked over 
Darjeeling and Sikkim and the 
Bhutan Duars In Burma, collections were 
made along the Chindwin river, in Central Burma 


d and in the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 


Tennaserim. The whole of Ceylon waa also 
systematically surveyed. 
Sy material, which oon the outbreak of 
ar comprised some 17, specimens, Was 
forwarded to the British Museum where the 
collections were scientifically worked out by 
the late Mr R. C. Wroughton, formerly Inspeo- 
tor General of Foresta, Mr. Oldfield Thomas, 
¥F.RS, Curator of Mammals at the British 
Museum, Mr Martin O Hinton and others. The 
resulta of their researches were published in a 


series of scientific papers in the journal of the 
Bombay piieiin tory 


the revision of 


6 Mammalia to 
endertaken atid early in 1921 the Secectery of 
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State for India commissioned Mr. R. C. Wrough- steps to prevent its introduetion inte India. 
ton, since diseased, and Mr. M. C. Hinton to A further grant of 6 lakhs (£40,000) was made 
een supa of iauiis I, tare declel 
At the beginning of the War certain important SUrP!us 0 1-12, n dec 
aress however remained to be worked, princi- devote to research and anti-malarial projects 
ally §. India, the Bastern Ghats, the Central © lakhs (£33,000) a year from Imperial revenue 
adian states and certain portions of Burma and Commencing in 1918-14. A new periodical 
tion rendered it possible the work of the Survey imstituted in 1918 and is published four 
which had been in abeyance during the War was times annually, as the official organ of the 
resumed and a collector was first scnt to Assam, Research Fund. The journal deals with every 
which has now been thoroughly worked. The; branch of research directly or indirectly cone 
Bombay Natural History Soclety’s collectors nected with medical and sanitary science, and 
are now in the Eastern Ghats and in Mergui, and forms a record of what is being done in India 
it is hoped, if sufficient funds are forthcoming, for the advance of this work. In 1922 it was 


ived, decided to devote the capita] funds at tho 
bo complete the work sg originally conceived disposalof the Association to the erection of 


The Board of Scientific Advice.— an Imperia] Medical Research Institute and 
This Board includes the heads of the Meteor0- to the formation ofa fund for its endowment, 
logical, Geological, Botanical, Forest, and  Snryey of India.—The work of the Survey 
Survey Departments, representatives of the o¢ India Department falls under various heads, 
and other scientific authorities whose special phical and forest surveys, special surveys and 

ments may be useful. It was established eyniorations, and map production, Cadastral 
in 1902 to co-ordinate Official scientific inquiry, surveys are now carried out by the Provincial 
to enstre that research work is distributed to Jong Records and Settlement Departmenta, 
the best advantage, and to advise the Gov- In 1904 attention was drawn to the defective 
ernment of India in prosecuting practical gtat, of the topographical survey 
research into those questions of economic OF mang and a Committee was appointed to re- 
applied science on the solution of which the port on the subject. To overtake the arrears 
agricultural and industrial development of the 69 rovisional survey and to secure that the ma 
oountry 80 largely depends, The programmes o¢ India should be brought up to date an 
of investigation of the various departments are povised at proper intervals, they recommended 
annually submitted to the Board for rege & considerable increase of establishment and an 
and arrangement, and an annual report is pub- i, greased expenditure of £210,000 a year for 
dghed onthe work done. the next 25 years. They also maderecommenda- 

The Secretary to the Government of Indi® tions for altering the size and improving the 
(Department of Revenue and Agriculture) quality of the maps. After further inquiry the 
8 ex-officio President of the Board which vernment of India decided that a scale of 
meludes the Director-General of Observa- 1 inch to the mile would ordinarily be sufficient 
cories, the Director of the Zoological Survey, reserved forests and special areas being surveyed 
the Surveyor-General of India, the Principal, on thescale of2 inches to the mile, and the }-inch 
Toa Liltretrat ane the tepion te scale employed for waste and barren tracts. 

n stitute of Science, the Inspector- 

General of Foresta, the Agricultural Adviser to Indian Science Congress. 

the Government of India, the Director of the | The Indian Sclence Oongress was founded 
Geological Survey, the Director-General, Indian eos to the effects of Dr. J. L. Stmonsen 
Medical Service, the Secretary to the Govern. 42d Mr. P. 8. Macmahon, the present Honorary 
ment of India, Public Works Department, and General Secretaries of the Congress, The 
the Director of the Botanical Survey of {india Asiatic Society of Bengal undertakes the 


management of the Congress finances and 
ree Id Secretary to the Board of Scientific Muhes aunaalle the tes mpegs 


The Indian Research Fund.—Sclentifie -iosroh aa "to pate ‘the traits vpenerally 
research work is rapidly developing in India. :rown among sclence workers in India, (2) to 
In 1911 the sum of 6 lakhs (£83,000) out Give opportunities for personal intercourse 
of the surplus opium revenue was set aside and schentific companionship and thus to 
as an endowment for research into epidemic overcome to some extent one of the chief 
diseases in oo sr gsr drawbacks in the life of workers in selence in 
search Institute, Mp haa a Was ped India, (8) to promote public interest in science; 
that this sum tare vdien Ree for this end the Congress is held at different 
by private subscriptions. centres annually, and evening lectures o 


search Fund Association was constituted, 
and a good deal of work has already been z seaiines of cash mai Important part of 


undertaken, Its objects are defined as “ the 
prosecution and assistance of research, the The Con meets in January each bao 
propagation of knowledge and experimental the gs last for six da The 

meusures generally in connection with the of Local Government is Patron of the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of ce aoe the Congress session Is opened by 4 
coramunicable diseases.” Fresh investigations tial Address dellvered for the President 
into kala azar and cholera have been inaugura- for the year. The President is chosen annually, 


being in turn. 
f to staly im the The sections are (1 2 ics aad 
Cea tele ede with ar Viner 10 coking Matbomadiee, (3) Obetdatry and Sp plies toteny 


The Impertal Institute, 


(4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) Botany, (6) 
Geology, (7) Medical Research, When the 
sections meet separately each section is presided 
over by ita own President also chosen annually, 
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The mornings are devoted to the reading and 
discussion of the papers, the afternoons to 
social functions and visits to places of interesta 
in the evenings public lectures are delivered, 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


The Imperia! Institute, South Kensington, 
has been placed by the Imperial Institute 
(Management) Act of 1916 under the control 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies as 
representing the central authority for the 
Dominions, Colonies, and Protectorates of the 
Empire The actual management of the 
Institute will be with an executive council of 
twenty five members, which, subject to the 
general control of the Sccretary of State for 
the Colonies, will possess considerable autonomy 
and will be the governing body of the Institut 
India 18 tO be represented on this council by 
four members, one nomimated by the Govirn 
ment of India, two by the Secretary of Stato 


for India, and one by the Sccretary of State 


for the Colomes In addition, it 1s undcrstood 
that there will be a special Indian Commuttce 
of the Council with coopted members—an 
arrangement which will greatly mmercase the 
connection of the Institute with Indian intcrests 
and, it 1s hop.d, will promote the dev lopment 
of those activities of the Institute for India 
which are most needed in England 

An account of the work done by the [n*titute 
for India, by Dr W R. Dunstan, Director of 
the Imperial Institute, has lately buen published 
in the Bulletun of the Institute 

The Indian Collections of the Imperial 
Institute, which have buen completely reor 
ganised in recent years, constitute the Indian 
Section of the Public Exhibition Galleries 
They include a representation of the important 
raw materials of India, illustrations of its chief 
industries and their results, tabular information 
and diagrams respecting Indian trade and 
ecommerce mapa, pictures, and photographs 


of ita cities and industries, 

Technical Information Bureait—Evet 
since the Scientific and Technical Research 
Department was started, a most Important 
part of its work has becn, 1n addition to conduct+ 
ing researches, to collect and critically collate 
all published information respecting the Oa 
duction and industrial uses of raw materials 
and it has gradually come to be recognized 
as a central clearmg house for information of 
this character Merchants and manufacturers 
in Dngland, as well as producers in India and 
the Colonies, have applied in increasing num bers 
for information on these subjects Jn order 
to be in a position to deal more effectivcly with 
such enquiries, a special branch of the departe 
ment was formed in 1914, whose business it is, 
in collaboration with the staff of the Scientific 
and Jechnical Research Department, to 
collect and distmbute technica) information, 
since the war this branch, known ag the Techni 
cal Information Bureau, has been very full of 
work,and hag not only dealt with a large number 
of inquiries ag to Indian materials and their 
possibilities, but has taken the instlative with 
British manufacturers and merchants in bring 
ing to thcir notice important Indian materials 
which awut a pew market 

lhe Institute has a library and map rooms 
which are important auxiliaries to this work 
and publishes quarterly the Bulletin which 
has played a conspicuous part in making known 
throughout the Empuirc the results of researches 
conducted at the Institute, and the records of 
progress 10 the various aspects of the production 
and utilisation of commericial and economic 
materials, 
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Labour. 


Various causes have combined to give added 
importance to the great group of human acti: 
vities concentrated under the generic term of La 
bour India is still a predominantly agricul 
tural country and More than seventy per cent. 
ef its people are dependent on the soil for their 
livelihood Nevertheless a process of indus 
trialisation has gone steadily forward Cal 
cutta and Bombay are great manufacturing 
cities Whilst the jute mills domimate Calcutta 
and the cotton mills Bombay, there has grown 
UP round these industries a substantia! body of 
other manufactories Another considerable 
Manufacturing centre has developed at Cawn 
Pore, With cotton, wool and leathcr factories 
The textule industry of Bombay has overtlow 
ed into the mofussil, and Ahmedabad and Shola 
Pore are considerable contres of manufacture 
with a lesser one at Broach In the Central 
Provinces the cotton mills of Nagpore alc famous 
throughout India The Province of Bihar 
and Orissa is the centre of the great coal Mining 
trade, having absorbed the bulk of the coal mines 
formerly included 1n the Province of Bengal It 
also embraces the most remarkable example of 
scientific industriaism in India mn the works of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed 
pur, where in what was jungle fifteen years ago 
& considerable city 1s springing up, which will 
produce over a mullion tons of steel a year, and 
house subsidiary industries which combined 
with the iron and stee] works will probably Main 
tain a city ot a quarter of a million in the near 
future The railway works of the North West- 
ern Railway form the core of the industrialism 
of the Punjab, where other Manufactories, nota 
ably of cement, are developing he Govern 
ments of India are now each faced with a Vivid 
and growing industrial question 


Social Consciousness 


Side by side with this industrialization 
there has grown an increased social conscious 
Dess of the responsibility of the community 
towards Labour ‘The Government of India 
Passed its first Factory Act in 1881 and 
amended it in 1891 But experience showed 
that these Acta permitted cons:derable 
abuses and largely as the result of the agitation 
Yaised by The Times of Indvain Bombay in 1905 
against the excessive hours worked in the Bom- 
bay textile mills inquiries were set afoot which 
Tesuited in the passing of a new Act which 
lxmited the hours of labour in 1911 With the 
Constitution of the League of Nations, India as a 
signatory thereto became a participator in the 
decisions of the League on Labour questions 
Tndia was represented at the International La 


bour Conference held in Washington in 1619 
and it pecame obligatory on her to enact legig- 
lation giving effect to the decisions of the Con- 
ference Another International Labour Con- 
ference was held at Genoa in 1920 to consider 
& number of questions relating to seamen, such 
as the hours of labour, Manning scales, accom- 
modation, the provision for finding employment 
and othercognate questions and the Third and 
Fourth Sessions of the Conference were held at 
Genevain 1921 and 1922 The Fifth Session of 
the Conference assembled on 22nd Oct 1923 and 
dealt with only one item of importance—factory 
inspection India was represented at all of these 
Conterences In 1922 India was admitted as 
one of the eight countries of industrial 1mportance 
after protracted exammation of the grounds 
of her claim by exprrts appointed by the League 
of Nations India, therefore, assumes responsi- 
bility for giving effect to the decisions of these 
Conferences There has been a considerable 
extension of what is known as Welfare Work, 
and although this sofar depends on the individual 
xwctivities of employers ot labour, the work is 
progressing well Yurther there 1s the nascent 
Trade Union movement in India ‘This move- 
ment lies rather More on the surface than in 
deep roots, but 1¢ flares up in times of labour 
unrest and is nominally at all events focussed 
n The All India Trade Union Congress ‘The 
‘Tequency of strikes, and the lack of any means 
(0 hasten a solution have given rise to careful 
nvestigation of the possibility of establishing 
Boards of Conculation and Arbitration In 
Most industrial centres the housing quesfion 1s 
one of great difficulty It assumed its most 
acute form in Bombay City, where owing to in- 
dustry being concentrated 1n a narrow Island, 
where land 1s extremely dvar, the provision of 
lanitary dwellings at a price within the means 
of the labourer, by private agency, Was 1mpos- 
sible Much good work was done by the Improve- 
ment Tiust, and by employers working with 
tunds advanced by the Improvement Trust, 
but Government stepped in in 1921 with a 
scheme for the provision of accommodation for 
a Quarter of a million under its own agency work 

ing through the Development Durectorate. 
The programme for the year ended March 1923, 
provided for the completion of 60 chawis by 31st 
March 1923, against which the equivalent 
of 56 had been finished on that date The total 
number of tenements let or ready to let on S8lst 
March 1928 was 2,720 ‘The jast few years 
have therefore seen a remarkable changein the 
attitude of the State and the community towards 
Labour, which under the more democratic consti 

‘ution which now obtains is assured of a hearing 
in the Legislatures. 


LEGISLATION AND INSPECTION. « 


The conditions of factory labour until 1913 
Wete reguiated by the Indian Factomes Act 
of 1881, as amended in 1891. The chief pro- 
visions of the amended Act were Local Gov- 
@tuments were empowered to appoint Inspec- 


tors of factories, and certifying surgeons to 
tertify as to the age of c . A mid-day 
wtoppage of work was in all fac! 


tories, except those worked on an approved 
system of shifts, and Sunday labour was pro- 
hibited, subject to vertam exceptions The 
hours of sig ia for women were limited 
tu 11, with iMmtervala of rest amounting to at 
least an hour and a half, ther employment 
between oft and 5 am. waa prohtbited 
au a general rule, in factories worked 
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by shifts The hours of work for children 
efined as persons below the age of 14) were 
mited to seven, and their employment at 
night time was forbidden, children below tha 
of nine were not to be employed Prose 
sion was made for the fencmg of machinery 
and for the promulgation of rules as to water 
Bipply. ventilation, the prevention of over- 
ecowding, ete 


Hours Fixed 

The next Factory Act was finally passed 
into law as Act XII of 1911 

The new Act extended the definition of 
“factory” 80 as to include seasonal factories 
working for less than four months in the year, 
Shortened the hours withm which children, 
and, asa general rule, women, may be employ- 
ed, and further restricted the employment of 
women by night by allowmg it only in the 
case of cotton-ginning and pressing factories 
It also contamed a number of new provisions 
for securing the health and safety of the opera 
tives, making Inspection more effective, and 
pecurmg generally the better administration 
of the Act The most important feature of 
the Act, however, was the introduction of a 
number of special provisions applicable onlv 
to textile factories The report of the Factory 
Commission showed that excessive hours were 
not worked except in textile factories. The 
Act for the first time apphed a statutory res- 
triction to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions, * no person shall be employed 
in any textile factory for more than twelve 
hours in any one day” It 1s also provided 
in the case of textile factories that no child 
may be employed for more than six hours in 
any one day, and that (subject to -ertain ex 
ceptions, among which are factories worked 
in accordance with an approved system of 
shifts) no person may be employed before 5-30 
am or after 7 pm (the new limits laid down 
generally for the employment of women and 
children}. 


The Act of 192% 

The tel Low by India of her obligation 
under the International Iabour Conference of 
Washington 1n 1919 necessitated the further 
amendment of the Factory Actin 1922 

In the following pages it is mtended to give 
the present law on the subject by combining 
the act of 1911 with that of 1022 The Amend- 
ment Act of 1922 came into force on 1st Jul 
1922, and it extends to the whole of Britis 
India, including British Baluchistan and the 
Sonthal Parganas. 


Hours of Employment 
Rest periods in factories —In every fac- 
tory there shall be fixed,— 
(2) for each person employed on each work- 
ing day— 
(x) at itervals not exceeding s1x hours, 
periods of rest 4f not less than one 
hour, or 


(1) at the request of the employees 
concerned, periods of rest of not less 
than half an hour each so arranged 

that, for each period of six hours’ work 

done, there shall be perlods of rest of 
not less than one hour’s duration in all, 
and that no person work for more 


thar five hours continuously, and 


—No 
i More 
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(5) for each child working more than five 
and a half hours in any day, a period 
of rest of not less than half an hour 


(2) The period of rest under clause (5) shall be 
80 fixed that no such child shall be required to 
work continuously for more than four hours. 


Weekly Holiday —No person shall be em- 
Ployed in any factory on a Sunday, unless— 


(a) he has had, or will have, a holiday for 
a whole day on one of the three days 1m- 
Mediately preceding or succeeding the 
Sunday, and 

(b) the Manager of the factory has previous 
to the Sunday or the substituted day, 
whichever 18 earlier, given notice to the 
Inspector of his intention so to employ 
the said person and of the day which is 
to be substituted and has at the same time 
affixed a notice to the same effect in the 
place mentioned in section 36 


Provided that no such substitution shall be 
Made as will result in any person working for 
more than ten consecutive days without a holi- 
day for a Whole day 

Employment of Children —With respect 
to the employment of children In factories the 
following provisions shall apply — 


(2) no child shall be employed in any fac- 
tory unless he 1s 1n possession of a certi- 
ficate granted under section 7 or section 
8 showing that he is not leas than twelve 
years of age and 19 fit for employment 
in a factory and while at work carries 
either the certificate itself or a token 
giving reference to such certificate , 


(b) no child shall be employed in any fac- 
tory before half past five o'clock in the 
morning -or after seven o'clock in the 
evening 

(r) no child shall be employed in any fac- 
Anes for More than 81x hours in any one 

y 
Employment of Women — With respect to 
the employment of women in factories the 
following provisions shall apply — 


(2) no Woman shal! be employed in any face 
tory before half past five o'clock in the 
Morning or after seven o’ciock in the 
evening, 


(b) no woman shall be employed in any fac- 
tory for more than eleven hours in any 
one day 


Prohibition of Employment of Persons 
in two Factories on Same Day —No person 
shall employ, or permit to be employed, in any 
factory any Woman or child or, aave in such cir- 
cumstances ag May be prescribed, any other 
person whom he knows, or has reason to believe, 
to have already been employed on the same 
day in any other factory. 


Hours of Employment to be fixed —The 
Manager of a factory shall fix specified hours for 
the employment of each person employed im 
such factory, and no person shall be employed 
except during such hours 


Limitation of Working Hours per Week 
reon shall be employed in a factory fo 
han aixty hours in any one week, 
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Limitation of Working Hours per Day. 
=-No person shal] be employed in any factory 
for more than eleven hours in any one day. 


Exceptions. 


Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the 

I Government— 

(a) that any class of work in a factory is 
in the nature of preparatory or comple- 
Mentary work which must necessarilv 
be carried on outside the f{imits laid down 
for the general working of the factory; 


Or 

(>) that the work of any class of workers 
is essentially intermittent : or 

(c) that there is in anv class of factories 
any work which necessitates continuous 
production for technieal reasons ; or 

(d@) that any class of factories supplies the 
public with articles of prime necessity 
which must be made or supplied every 
day ; or 

(¢) that in any class of factories the work 
performed by the exigencies of the trade 
or by its nature, cannot be carried on 
except at stated seasons or at times de- 
pendent on the irregular action of natu- 
ral forces ; 
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the Local Government may, subject to the con- 
trol of the Governor-General) in Council, by 
notification in the local officia) Gazette, exempt 
on such conditions, if any, as jt May impose. 


The svstem of inspection is being steadily im- 
proved by the appointment of more whole-time 
inspectors with good technical qualifications in 
the principal industrial centres. 


Further legislation is contemplated dealing 
with other important issues. A Bill is in 
, Preparation for the registration and protection 
{of Trades Unions and the Government of India 
hope to be able to {ntroduce a Bil) earlyin 1924. 


The Government of India have also decided 
to repeal the Workmen’s Breach of Contract 
Act of 1859 with effect from lst April 1924. 


THE INDIAN MINES ACT, 1923.—The Indian 
Mines Act, 1928, recelved the assent of the Gover- 
nor-General on the 23rd February 1928. It 
extends to the whole of British India, including 
British Baluchistan and the Sontbal Parganas, 
and comes into force on the first day of July 
1924. Bv this Act the definition of a mine was 
made clear, and the weeklv hours of employment 

_ were limited to 60 hours for work above ground 
and 54 hours for work below ground. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


Of recent years much attention has been! 


Paid to the settlement of industria! disputes. 
The baffling character of such disputes is that 
they are so often sporadic, breaking out without 
warning, grievances being formulated after 
striking instead of before. When such strikes 
‘occur there is no organised body of workers 
with whom to negotiate. The Government of 
Bengal took the Jeading part and in March 1921 
appointed a committee which recommended 
Conciliation Boards and the appointment of a 
panel on which the Local Government could 
draw when constituting a board to enquire 
into any dispute. This Board has functioned 
asefully. The Bombay Government, 
had already explored the ground in- 
formally, appointed a similar committee in 
November 1921, which reported in February 
1922. As this Committee surveyed the posi- 
tion in some detail, and its report constitutes 
the latest contribution to the discussion, its re- 
commendations are summarised because they 
reflect the existing situation and are applicable 
with modifications to suit local conditions. to 
most industrial centres in India. The valuable 
suggestions made by the Committee have been 
considered by the Government of Bombay, 
particularly in regard to Courts of Enquiry and 
Courts of conciliation. As stated in the Legis- 
tative Counc!) on 14th March 1928, by the Hono- 
rable Sir Maurica Hayward, Home Member of 
‘Council, details are being worked out and 
as soon as Government are satisfied on these 
Polnts legislation will be introduced as early 
as possible after the sanction of the Government 
of India has been obtained. 


The Industria) Situation. 


Industry in the Bombay Presidency is mainly 
confined to the three centres of Bombay, Ahmed- 
abed and Sholapur with a factory population of 
“7 200,060, andl 20,000, respectively. 


whith | 


{ 


Of the workers of Ahmedabad and Sholapur, 
44,000 and 20,000, respectively, are dependent 
on the textile trade. Those in Bombay may be 
| divided into— 

(1) Textile operatives. 

(2) Transportation service workers (includ- 
ing Railways and Docks). 

(3) Gas and electric light workers, munici- 
pal employees, Mint and Government 
Press workers, customs, Postal, telegraph 
and telephone employees and inferior 
Government employees generally. 


The Operatives.—The general body of this 
working population was accurately described 
bv Mr. C N. Wadia, C.I.E., in 1919, as “agri- 
| culturists first and agriculturists last.” They 
come to Bombay—as a rule without their fami- 
;lies—and work till they have funds enough to 
return to their villages. In the textile trade 
and amongst the generai labourers almost all the 
operatives, except the ‘‘ jobbers’ and gangmen 
are of this migratory class. These remarks 
apply with almost equal force to the industrial 
population of Ahmedabad and Sholapur. In 
the workshop and in semi-clerical employment 
where skill or some education is required, there 
is however being formed a More perManent 
class of workmen who can almost speak of Bom- 
bay as their home. The standard of literacy 
is exceedingly low, not more than five per cent. 
of the operatives class being able to read and 
write their own Vernavulars. 


Characteristics of Strikes.—Certain cha- 
at anated afte common to most of these 
strikes :—= 


(2) The frequency of the strike without 


notice 
@) The absence of any clearly-defined grieve 
ng. 


ance before st: 
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(c) The multiplicity and sometimes the appear claiming the mght 
extravagance ofthe claims put forward with no power to make the ari in weapecten, 
after the strike has begun But these are the growing pains of Trade Uni- 
(d) The absence of any effective organisa O2/8M, it 18 far better to treat than to inflame 
tion (except perhaps at Ahmedabad) to them We therefore express the very sincere 
formulate the claims of the operatives | hoPe that there will be, neither on the part of 


the state nor of industr hostilit 
and to secure res for ttlement y any hostility to the 
which sir ig Or any sevuicmen’ free evolution of the Trade Union movement 


(e) The increasing solidarity of employers As soon as a genuine Trade Union organisation 
and employed and the capacity of the eMerges it should be officially recognised as the 
operatives to remain on strike for con channel of communication between emp oyers 
siderable perious despite the lack of any andemployed We are strongly in favour of the 
visible organisation compulsory registration of Trade Unions under a 

bas and oe rere hots registration 

should ensure at least strict adherence to the 

The Prevention of Strikes elements essential to any substantial association 
Amongst the employers of labour there are of a definite code of rules, reguiar office bearurs 

strong organisations and the present tendency 1s Properly elected and an accurate register of 
for them to become more and more represen subscribing members But we are strongly 
tative but employers’ associations have not yet opposed to conferring on rade Unions any spe- 
evolved any standard scales of wagesandindiv Clal privileges outside the ordinary law of the 
idual emp'overs are usually ignorant of how their /and or on the other hand any special respon- 
rates compatc with the wages given ly others sibilities 


The uncorrelated raising of wages in one factor) 

is almost invariablv seized upon as a glicvance San patter ap tba 
1n other factories ot the same Class andinstances of persona! relationship between operatives and 
of strikes caused in this way are within the Me = omopfoyers which is inevitable in large factories 
mory of all The attempts made to standardise owing to the numbers of the men emploved We 
wages on a definite principle have hitherto 41,, agree that they mav have an educative 
been largely ineffective value among the operatives themselves 


Trade Unions —Amongoet this heterogeneous Welfare Work—Ncut to Works Com 
labour force there havein Bombay ind Ahmed& mittees we place the Jarge group of humanistic 
bad gradually developed the beginnings of @ activities ]nown as Weltare Work Here we 
Trade Union movement In most cases the wish to mako an explanation We were greatly 
Unions are little more than strike committecs impressed by the evilene which declined to 
consistipg of a few officcis and perhaps afew accept the term Weltare as accurately 
paying Members around whom the rest rallv in defining these engrgies and classed them as 
times of trouble After work 18 resumed the efficiency work because they had such a 
union dwindles, and in most cases disappears direct reaction on the } hysical contentment and 
According to data published by the Labour office efficiency of the operatives, that economically 
Bombay in the Labour Gazetie, the numberand they justified the expenditure thereon 
membership of trade unions known to be actually 
in existence in the Bombay Presidency for the’ The Settlement of Industrial Disputes. 
quarter ending September 1923 wereas follows— 8o far we have devoted our attention 
Bombay Cityand Island 8 unions witha mem |to a consideration of the means which will con- 
bership of 23918, Ahmedabad 7 unions with tributetothe prevention of industrial disputes , 
a membership of 10 549 andin other parteoithe 1t remains to suggest the methods of settlement, 
Presidency 4 unions with 7184 members The when such disputes either develop irreconcilable 
totals for the Presidency were, therefore, 19unionS differences between capital and labour or elsa be- 
with 41,646 members in September 1923 come a Menace to the community 
as compared with 23 unionsand 62,776 members = prore are some who hold that the State has 


se aa aaa no right to intervene 1n industrial disputes To 
The evolution of any means of pee vennine that position we cannot subscribe 
or adjusting strikes and trade disputes in suc 
8 floating and illiterate body, lacking any homo | rs cha ae ary at aa. agency, as 
geneity, 18 exceedingly difficult and we put ior naed until all other meana have Been amiploved 
Ward such recommendations as we Make with and failed or unless it 1s invited b ane. 
full recognition of their indecisive character other of the parties to the dispute, or A scoae a 
In the forefront of these recommendations We .+1,ti0n1s such that peace, 0 Ser aud ae 
place a, wise and statesmanlike attitude towards governtnent are Drejudiced tr wach con aie, 
10n8 
the nascent Trade Union movement Giculd aries then there, should be fomned an 
Woe are fully aware tha) the early days of a Industrial Court of Inquiry, to be followed, 
Trade Union movement are often full of 1f necessary by an Industrial Court of Con- 
difficulty Strike commuttees arige calling them ciliation We deliberately place the function 
selves Trade Unions and demanding the of mquiry first and separate from the role of 
privileges of Trade Unions without any Means conciliation, for we desire to avoid the facile 
of discharging the responsibilities thereof opportunism which seeks to patch ap an 
Sympathetic friends unconnected with the industrial dispute by proposing a compromise 
industry or any industry, and consequently between the views ~ the two parties without 
dea nothing of the special difficulties gomg down to the principles which 
involved, spring into notoriety Strike leaders are at stake, 
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Constitution of the Court—The con- 
atitution of the Court should be as follows — 


(a) A chairman selected bv the members of 
the Court from a pane! Dialntained in the 
Labour Office, 


(ob) ‘Ihree members representing the em 
plo}cre in the industry concerned , 


(c) Three members representing the oper- 
atives in the industry concerned. 


A bare majority of our number 1s of opinion 
that the public should not be represented on 
a Court dealing with an industrial dispute, but 
should be represented when the Court 13 inquiring 
Into adispute affecting a Government Depart 
ment ora public utility company or corpor tion 
Whilst wo are divided on this point, we ale un 
animous in the conclusion, that when a Govern 
ment Depaitment, or public utility «ompanv, or 
Corporation 15 conccrned In an industrial dispute 
demanding the constitution of an Industrial 
Court the general public should be represented in 


Labour 


equal proportion to the parties directly con- 
oe The constitution of such a Court vould 
en be — 


(1) A chairman chosen from the panel. 


(11) Three reprosentativis of the Government 
Department or pubhe utihty company 
or corporation concerned 


(111) Three representatives of the operatives, 


(iv) Three representatives of the general 
public, 


The special reasons which have induced us to 
recommend the representation of the general 
public in such cases, are that the whole cost of 
any increase 1n Wages 1s at once passed on to the 
public either in increased charges for an essential 
public service or else in adiminished revenue to 
the State, which 1s taxation in another form 
We recommend that the representatives of the 
general public should he selected from the panel 
of Chairmen 


OFFICIAL ORGANISATION. 


When the {mportance of the labour movement , advise Government from time to time as re- 


forced itself oo the attention of the Government 


| pards necessary new legislation or the amend- 


it was found necessary to establ sh an organisa | ment of existing laws ‘Lhe Labour office publi- 


tion to deal with 1t There was created with 
the Government of India a Labour Bureau 
which collects suformition on Iabour cond) 
tions, kceps in touch with I abour org inisitions 
in other countries, and systematically gathers 
statistics regarding strikes lock outs, weges snd 
cost of living Several of the local Goven 
ments have set up special machinery for dealing 
with Labour issues, and there are Labour ofhcers 
with the Governmcunts of Benzal and Madras 
whilst the Bombay Goverument, on the idviwe 
of the informal committee whose recommenda 


tions have been mentioned above constituted | 


& special Labour Office in the Secretariat 


Tn a resolution of Government m1 the Home 
Department, dated 29th April 1921, the func- 
tions of the Labour Office wore set out as 
follows — 

(1} LABOUR STATISTICS AND INTLLLIGHNCE 
—These relate to the conditions under which 
labour works and {nclude information relating 
to the cost of living wages, hours of labour, 
family budgets, strikes and lock outs, and si- 
milar matters , 

(12) INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES —As experience 
and knowledge are gained and the activities 
of the Labour Office develop, it will promote 
the settlement of industrial disputes when these 
arise ; and 

(wt) LEGISLATION AND OTHER MATTERS RE- 
LATING TO LABOUR-—~The Labour Office will 


Shes a monthly journal entitled the Labour 


Garetie which 18 a Journalforthe use of all inter- 
e tedin obtainmg prompt and accurate Infor- 
mition on matters specially aflecting labour in 
India and abroad The address of the Labour 
office is — ‘ 
The Old Custom House, 
Mint Road Bombay, 
Director—Vir G Tindlay Shirras, M.A, 
FSS (Hony) JP,I'#S,MLC 
IABOUR ASSOCIATIONS 
ALL INDIA TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 
President—Joseph Baptista, BA, LLB., 
Bar at Law, 
Mathr Pickady, Mazagaon, Bombay, 
General Serretary—D Chaman Lall, 
16 Mozanz Road Lahore 
(LNLRAL LABOUR BOARD TOR BOMBAY, 
Presvfent—1 J Guwilla BA 
123, Lsplanade Road, Fort, 
Bombay 
Seretary—S H Jhabwalla BA, 
124, Csplanade Road, fort Bombay. 
The names and addresses of the officials of 
other trade unions in the Bombay Presidency are 
published regularly every quarter by the Labour 
office in the Labour Gazette, 


WAGES. 


There is much discussion, ¥ ith no very definite 
conclusions, as to whether wages have kept pace 
with the cost of liv Conditions vary #0 
‘markedly between Prov atid Province that 


it Is difficu’t to give exact figures but the fol- 
lowing tabie, applicable to the Bombay Pre 
sidency, shows that the crease in real Wages 
has been considerable, 


Labour. 
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Index numbers showmg the increase in the cust of living, nommal and real wages 
July 1014==100 














APRIL 1922 
Descriptions 
Cont of Nominal Real 
Living Wages W ages 
WORKERS IN THE TL\TILE INDUd11 1—(a) 
Min 
Mill operatives (Process workers)— 
Time workers 162 189 11? 
Piece workers (0) 162 174 108 
Powcr house and maintenance staff (Lagine room and 
mechani s) 162 183 113 
Miscellaneous Departments— 
Stores and Godown 162 166 103 
Ramosecs or Sepoy Dept and odd hands 162 204 126 
Millor Factory clerks 162 192 119 
Women 
M)]] Operatives (Process workers)— 
Ime workers ‘ 12 19 99 
Piece workers 162 16) 109 
Mill sweepers, pichers waste sorte1s fcmalc coolics 12 187 116 
By Lads and Children 
Tulltime 1(2 180 1123 
Halt time 1¢2 180 115 
Peons wn the Secretarett Departments 
Naik (I class) 162 194 120 
» dl,, ) 162 200 12> 
Peons ( grade) lo2 21o l»» 
Pe | a ? 162 224 108 
162 230 14u 


a. . 








(a) Lhe figures relate to May 1921 and thcic has becn no Change in the rate since 


(6) Mainly weavers. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1)23 
receive] the assent ot the (Grovernor Gener il 
on the 5th March 1923 Ihe Act eatends to the 
whole of British Indiv including British Balu- 
chistan and the Sonthal Pirganas ani will 
come into force on the first day of July 1924 It 
contains two distinct pirts Chapter IT which lies 
Outside the general scheme for compensation, con- 
tains provisions modifying the or] nary lawiu res° 
pect of empioyers lability and mykKing it casier 
for injured workm n fo sue their employers for 
damages in the Civil Courts These clauses 
apply only to workm*n, who come under tho 
workm-n’s comp nation provisions so that, 
although they omit the limit to damages which 
governs their counterpart in England, they are 
not likely to be much used Ten classes of 
workmen are covered by the bill Som of 
these, such a3 mmvors of fire brigades, tele 
graph and telephone ey sewage workers 
and tramwaym-n, ate small, dod a3 the defini- 
tion of seam.sn 18 limited to those employed on 
certain inland vessels, only a very small propor 
tion of Indian seam n will benefit by the bill 
The five important clasees are the workers in 
factories, Mines, docks and on railways, practi 
cally all] of whom are included, and those engaged 
in certain types of building work, notably the 
constraction of industrial and commorcial 
buildings, and any other buildings which run 


to moicthanone storey Lhe mids6 im] o1tant 
Class 5 «cx luded alto, ther ale aricultural 
workers and domests selvants Non manual 
labourcrs gctting more than Rs 300 a month are 
excluded except on the railways Power is 
takcn to include other hazaidous occupations by 
notification from time to time Compensation 
19 to b» given asin the Lnglish Act, for personal 
injury by a( cident arising out of and in the course 
of cmployment It1s also to be given for di- 
seases in Certain cases The provisions for diseases 
have becn so framed that 1f a ccrtain class of 
workmin contracts a scheduled disease, it will 
usuaily be extrem ly difficult tor the employer 
to defeat a cliim for compensation On tho 
other hand, other workmen will find 16 equally 
dificult to gut compensation for disease, as they 
will have to prove that the disease arises ‘ solely 
and directly ’’ trom the employment The 
diseascs scheduled at present are anthrax, lead 
poisoning and phosphorus poisoning, but the 
11st 18 made capable of extcnsion 

Scales —The scales tor compensation are 
more generous in every way than those originally 
suggested by Government, they are based 
on the unanimous recommendation of a Commit- 
teo which mt in June » Adults (v6, persons 
over 15) and minors are distinguished through- 
oat and compensation 18 subject to upper limits 
in every caso = For death the relatives receive 30 
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months’ wages of the deceased workman, subject 
to a maximum of Rs 2,500 if he was an adult 
For a minor who {s killed, the compensation 
payable 18 the fixed sum of Rs 200 Ifa workman 
8 completely disabled tor life, he gets 42 months’ 
wages if he is an adult and 84 months’ wages 
if he 13 a mMunor, subject in each case to a Maxi- 
mum of Rs 3,500 If he sustains permanent 
injuries that do not completely disable him, 
he gets proportions of the above sums, and for 
certain clearly recognizable imjuries, like the 
Joss of limb, these proportions are specific 
Thus a workman, who lost his right arm below 
the elbow would receive 60 per cent. of the sums 
specified above, subject tc a maximum of Rs 
2,100 If hispay was Ra 30 monthly, the sum 
would come to Ra 756 All these payments 
are lump sums Of much greater importance 
are the provisions for tae minor and more com 
mon injuries Statistics based on experience 
of industry generally in other countries indicate 
that 50 per cent of injuries from accidents cause 
disablement for not more than ten days, 44 
Der cent cause disabiement lasting more thin 
10 days, but ultimytely disappearing, 5 per cent 
result im permanent injuries and 1 percent end 
fatally A large proportion of Cases will 
excluded by the provision that no compensation 
18 to be paid on account of the first ten days of 
disablement The great majority of the re- 
Maining Cases will fali under the scale for tem 
porary disablement The rate of payment 
for temporary disablement 15 half wages for 
adults and two thirds wages for minors subject 
to a maximum of seven years, and for minors, 
two thirds wazes o1 whole monthly wages atter 
they have attained the age of 15 years, subject 
in each case to &8 Maximum amount of Re 30, 
and to a matimum period of 5 yeira This 
maximum of 5 years is pot of great importance 
as experience shows that the number of 


Index numbers of nominal wages, 


Years 


1900.5 ee 100 
19138 wn wes 158 
1021 6. wel a 288 
1922 oe 800 


Field labour [Ortaary labour 


Labour, 


such cases which last more than six months 
is insignificant Dunng the first six months 
of these payments they can only be commuted 
to a lump sum ff both parties agree; after 
payments have gone on for six months, 
either party can apply for commutation. 
In its treatment of the difficult question of de- 
pendents theIndian bill allows only husbands and 
wives Parents and minor children to claim com- 
pensation, and 1t makes the compensation a fixed 
sum independent of the number of those rela- 
tions The administration of the Act and the 
settlement of disputes 1s entrusted to special 
Commissioners, with a very simp'e procedure 
wide powers and restricted opportunities for 
appeals The successful operation of the act 
depends largely upon the choice of suitable 
officers as Commissioners All local Govern- 
ments and admunistrations have, therefore, 
been addressed by the Government of India 
to cons.der the question of the appointment of 
Commissioners under Section 20 (1) of the Act 

Wages —Last year the Labour office publi- 
lished a Report on an enquiry into the Wages 


and hours of labour 1n the cotton mill industry 
inthe Bombay Presidency ’ This vear another 


report dewing with wages in agriculture 1s 
under publication This Report deals with the 
Tise of azricultural wages trom 1900 to 1922 
year by year and district by district for urban 
areas and rural «reas, and shows the daily 
average wages for three principal classes of 
azricultural labour by divisions and economic 
circles The following table gives the index 
numbers of daily average wages of 
skilled Jabourers, ordinary labourers and 
field labourers for the Presidency for the 
years 1013, 1921 and 1922 with 1900 
as the base The index numbers of retail 
prices of the six principal foodgrains are also 
shown side by side for purposes of comparison 





Index numbers 
of retail prices of 
foodgrains,® 

Skilledlabour | (weighted avge.), 
100 100 131 
147 128 128 
271 230 247 
282 249 oe 


fea ap ee OR Pg PP A RC a remy estoccbtccheet 
* Six principal foodgrains (eg) Rice, Wheat, Jowar, iota and Turdal have been taken, 
as 


The guinquennia] average 1900-04 has 


It is particularly noticeable that the wages of 
field labourers show increases larger than the 
increases in the of ordinary and skilled 
labourers. This is due, not only to the drain 
of labour from agriculture to industry, but also 
to the dearth created on account of the ravages 


been taken 


of the various epidemics that have swept over 
the country ee last quarter of a ceutary, 
It is interest! note that have kept 
pace with the increase in the prices of the ix 
principal foodgrains f 
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Bombay Development Scheme. 


The Bombay Development Scheme in its 
Widest sense peprenents concerted attempts by 
the three local bodies, the Municipality, the 
vity Improvement Trust and the Port Trust, 
sach working in its own sphere, and by the 
Government, to secure the rapid and adequate 
development of the city. 


The Municipality is developing varous 
areas in the city which will result in providing 
increased residential and busincss accommoda- 
tion. The Mahim scheme will provide two 
main avenues Tunning north to south, in addi- 
tion to the 60 feet road from Worh to Mahim 
Bazar, now practically completed, and a large 
Humber of cross roads It alms at the deve 
lopment of an area in which it may be possible 
to house, approximately, a population of 
250,000 Provision has been made fora ccntral 
perk with a frontage on the bay and for a smal- 
er park near the southern end of the area 
The main contribution of the Municipality, 
however, towards the general development 
scheme hes in the great water and dramage 
projects which 1t 18 undertaking and whuch are 
ahaa for the health and well being of the 
city. 


Improvement Trust —The Improvement 
are developing the north of the 
Island on a large scale and at a rapid 
pace, completing their old schemes, Dadar 
Matunga and Sion Matunga, and pressing 
on* with the new schemes, adopted in 1919, 
the total area of which amounts to about one 
ninth of the area of the whole Island Of the 
latter, the Worli scheme will provide for three 
classes of people; the richer class on the sea 
face, the middle class ‘on the main 10ad, and 
very large areas for the working classes on the 
land which 1s now being reclaimed in the neigh 
bourhood of the mulls. At Dharayi the land 
now occupied by the tanneries and the swamps 
to the south will be converted into a salubrious 
garden suburb, including a large amount of 
accommodation for the working classes The 
Sewrl-Wadalla scheme is intended almost en- 
tirely for the working and lower middle classes, 
and the area included init will, when the con- 
templated railway connections are made, he 
within easy access by rail from Victoria 
Terminus. 


Port Trust.—The Port Trust is completing the 
proversioa of a scheme for a great expansion of 
he docks, the new docks to be located on the 
south-west corner of Trombay. ‘Lhe construction 
of the new cotton depot on the Mazgaon-Sewri 
reclamation 18 being pushed om as rapidly as 
pom which will zelease for other purposes 
he ground now occupied by the Cotton Green 
Programme.—The works which Government 
propose to carry out themselves are as follows — 
(a) The provision of at least 50,000 one room 
tenements for the working , to meet an 
actual existing shortage of accommodation as 
reported by the Municipal Commissioner in 1019. 


_{0) The 


Back Bay and Hast Colaba Reola- questi 
, to reduée congestion in the businesa ment 


area and provide residential accommodation 
and open spaces 1n the south of the City. 


9 The development of South Salsette, in- 
cluding Trombay, paitly for residential and 
partly for industrial purposes. 


(@) Lhe provision of other industrial areas 
at greater distances 


(ec) The improvement of communications to 
the suburban arcas 


(f) The improvement of the supply and trans 
port of building materials. 


The question of special measures for the de- 
velopment of Bombay has been under the con- 
sideration of Government for many years The 
results of the last general survey of the subject 
are contained in the report of the Bombay 
Development Committee submitted in May 
1914 The war made it impossible then to 
Carry out any large schemes as to formulate 
a definite policy And when the war had come 
to an end it was found that owing to the laige 
increase in the City’s population during the 
war, and the high prices of matenals, condi- 
tions were much worse than before, and that 
More rapid and more drastic action was neces- 
Bary 


Scope of Work —In a speech to the Legis 
lative Council in August 1020, His Excellency 
the Governor explained that the industrial 
housing scheme, which Government considers 
ed essential, would be carried out by them di- 
rect, instead of being entrusted to the Muni- 
cipality or the Improvement Irust, because 
of the very heavy liabilities which already rest- 
ed on those bodies. Hoe introduced a Bill for 
the levy of a cess of one rupee per bale on cotton 
imported into Bombay, the proceeds of which 
would be used partly to provide additional 
revenue for the Municipality in view of its large 
progreume of exponditure, partly to meet the 
oss anticipated on the housing scheme, and 
partly to assist development schemes 
Salsette. 


He announced Government’s decision to 
establish a new Development Department, 
and Directorate, which would be at once a de 
partment of Government, detached as far as 
possible from the ordinary Secretariat, and an 
eisai organisation, and defined its duties 
aS UNder s— 


(a) To carry out the Back Bay Reclamation 
Scheme and any other reclamation schemes 
which may be found necessary in or near Bom- 
bay City. 

(5) To undertake the industrial housing 
scheme of 50,000 one roomed tenements for 
the working classes in Bombay. 


(c) To organise systematically the supply 
of building materials for its own work and for 
the works with which it is connocted. 


(d) To take over all questions relating to thi 
acquisition of land in Bombay City and al 


g the utilisation of Go 


ons regatdin Vora 
land. 
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(e) To carry out large schemes for the sys- © 
tematic development of Salsette.— 


(t) by town planning schemes to be carried 
out by local authorities, and 


(ti) by the purchase of areas outright with 
a view to resale after development. 


(f) To secure an adequate water supply for 
the whole of Salsette when it is developed as 
@0 urban area. 


(g) To deal with the supply and distribu- 
tion of electrical energy, both for domestic and 
industrial purposes in the area outside Bombay. 


(h) To take up the question of the improve- 
ment of communications to link up Bombay 
City with the areas to be developed in Salsette 
and Trombay. 


He stated also that, in view of the magnitude | 
of the schemes to be undertaken simultaneous- 
ly by Government and the local bodies, Govern- 
ment had decided that the finance of the whole 
scheme should be pooled, that they should lend 
their credit to the local bodies, and appeal to 
the public for the money required by them as 
well as by Government themselves. ‘he result 
of this decision was the Borabay Development 
Loan of 1920, the subscriptions to which amount- 
ed to Rs. 939 lakhs in round figures, Of this 
amount, Rs, 695 lakha were lent to the local 
bodies, the balance being retained by Govern- 
ment. Further loans aggregating Re. 2464 lakhs 
(including a temporary loan of Rs. 12 lakhs 
to the Municipality for the Mahim Scheme) 
have been made to the local bodies out of a sum 
of Rs, 480 lakhs which the Government of India 
decided in 1921 to advance to the Government 
of Bombay for development purposes. 


Personnel.—The whole Development Depart- 
ment, including the Directorate, 181n vharge of 
the Hon’ble Mr. Cowasjee Jahangir, 0,1.5., 0.B.E, 
as General Member of Council. The Director of 
ap a 18 In charge of the executive or- 
ganisation and staff, subject to the orders of 
Government. The Deputy Director, 1n addi- 
tion to assisting the Director in executive 
matters, is Secretary to Government in the 
Development Deparsment, and also Com- 
missioner for the Bombay Suburban Division, 
Which includes the areas in Salsette and the 
Ambarnath taluka, in which development 
schemes are being carried out. 


The Back Bay Reclamation works and the 
Bast Colaba Reclamation Project are in charge 
of a Chief Hngineer (under the Director), assist- 
ed by three Deputy Chief Engineers, one at the 
Quarry near Kandivlee Station from which 
materials for the wall are being obtained, one. 
at Marine Lines and one at Colaba, at either 
gad of the seawall. This branch is detached 
rom the remainder of the engineering staff. 


For development works other than the recla- 
nation, tho Director is Chief 

waisted by four Superintending Engineers. One 
8 in charge of industrial housing, one of deve-: 
opment works in Salsette, one of Salsette 
Crombay Railway Scheme, and the industrial 
wea beyond Kalyan, and one of questions re- | 
ating to the supply and transport of materials, | 


Bombay Development Scheme. 


The appointment of Salsette Development 
Officer, created many years ago, has been abgorb- 
ed in the Directorate, and the holder of it is 
also Collector of the Suburban District, and in 
charge of the staff employed on the acquisi- 
tion of land in the suburban area. There is a 
Land Manager, who is employed on valuations, 
the preparation of details of schemes, negotia- 
tions with land owners, etc. As the existing 
land revenue survey is not nearly accurate 
enough forland to be developed as an Urban 
area, a Superintendent ot Suburban survey was 
appointed to make a survey onthe general 
limes of the Bombay City survey. The survey 
has almost been completed. 


The Government of India have appointed a 
special Audit Officer for the Bombay Develo 
ment Scheme, and have authorised his appoin 
ment a8 Deputy Financial Adviser, and the 
appointment of the Deputy Controller of Cur 
rency a8 Financial Adviser to the Development 
Department. 

Smr LAWLESS HEPPER, KT.—Director of Deve- 
lopment, 

J. R Mart. C0. I. BE. I. Cc. 8, Deputy 
Director of Development, Secretary to Go- 
vernment, Development Depirtment, and 
Commissioner, Bombay Suburban Division, 

H. St C. Smiru, Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Development Department, Secretary 
to the Development Directorate, and Assist. 
ant to the Commissioner, Bombay Suburban 
Division. 

Lu. W. Lewis, C.LE., M.LC.E,, Chief Ba- 
gineor, Reclamation Branch. 

G. VM. O’RorkgE, C.1.E., M.B.E,, Senior Deputy 
Chief Engiueer, Reclamation Branch. 


HW. A. Eger, M.LC.E., Junlor Deputy Chief 
Engineer, Reclamatio1 Branch. 


P. BILLINeTon, Junior Deputy Chie 
gineer, Reclamation Branch. 

W. H. Taomas, A.C.G.I , A.M.LC.E., Executive 
Engineer, Projects. 

W, TF. ANDERSON, Execative Knginecr, Reciam - 
ation Branch. 


I. Hagyvey, M.Sc., MI.C.E., Superintending 
Engineer, No. 1—Project Division (on leave). 


A, HAMID, F. 80, (Acting). 

N. L. Mrgta, B. 8c. (London), D. Sc. (Paris), 
Executive Engineer, Bombay Housing 
District No.1. 


D. B H. Brows, 0.B.H., A.K.C., Superistene’ 
ding Engineer, No, 2—Project Division. 


D. K, BHAVE, L.C.E., M, iy B. S0., A.M. Inst, 
C.E., A.MI,Muon.E.,, laxecttive Hngineer, 
Andheri, 

T. 8, So0orma, B. E., Executive Engineer, Su- 
barban Sanitary District. 

@, W. T. Squires, Executive Engincer, Kurla, 
Trombay District. 

A, F. Maoponaup Ciark, M,A., B.Sc., M.L.0,E., 
Superintending Engineer, No. &—Project 
Division, 


En- 
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A, LENNOX STANTON, MIE (india), M AMS, 
M.E.,AMIME, AMIEE , Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineer, 


T, A, PEREIRA, Executive Enginecr, Central 
Balsette Railway 


E F Syxes, MICEL,, Supermtendng En 
gineer, No, 4—-Projcct Division 

W K CaLpweil, Lxccutive Engineer, Mecha 
nical District 


J R COLABAWALLA M Soo F, (Lond) A M 
I E., (India), A.AM, TLL, Lxecutive Ln- 
gincer, Matcrials District 


W.JI, NEWLAND, Supermtendent, Bombay Su 
burban survey 


CAPTAIN E M GiLBrrt Lover, F.S., Ia. 
F A. 1I,, Land Manager, Development 
Directorate, 


G. EL Carter, 1.08 Collector, Bombay 
ae District and Salsette Devclopmc nt 
fhcer, 


Audet and Finance 


A VV Arvar BA, C1 E,, Financial Adviser 
to Government, 


TR. V SARMA, Deputy Tinancial Adviser to 
Government and Audit Officer, Pombay 
Development Scheme. 
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Colonel BR, 8T J, GILLESPIE CIE, OBL: 
becretary, Board of Control and Chet En 
gineer 


Major A H C.1rench, C.1E, RC, MIEL, 
Deputy Chief Engineer, 


Housing.—In Bombay City, apart from cer- 
tain petty schemes affecting Government pro- 
perties, the work of the Directorate consists at 

resent of industrial housing and the Back Bay 
Reclamation Three housing schemts are in 
progress, at Naigaum, DeLisle Road and Worl 
The Naigaum scheme provides for 42 Cchaw!s 
DeLisle Road for 33 and Worl: for 121 to be 
increased to about 163 1f suffivient additional 
land can be obtained from the Improvement 
Trust All the chawls are to contain 80 tene- 
ments Over 2,000 rooms are already occupied, - 
and asthe Chawls become availible no diff | 
culty has been met in securing tenants, the | 
average economic rent of the chawls works out 
at Bs 148 per tenement per mensem, and 
Government have fixed the MinJmuin rent for 
the present at anavirage of Rs, 10 On this 
basis there 1s a loss of Rs. 64 per tenement per 
annum which is being met by the cotton cess 


Reclamation ~—As regards Back Bay the 
quarry has been equipped for a continuous out- 
put of 2,000 tonsa day, the product varying 
from crushed stone and ordinary rubble to blocks 
weighing up to 10 tons here 1s through rail 
Way communication tpg the Marime Lines section, 
and this bas been extended to the Colaba section 
At Marine Lines 5,100 feet of the wall, mass 
concrete on a rubble bank, have been completed, 
and the first section of the wall at Colaba, 2,000 
feet of mass concrete built directly on the reef 
is completed The remaimder of the wall 
at the Colaba end will consist of mass concrete 
bault on a rubble mound, as at Marine Lines 
4000 fcet of this rubble mound has been com- 
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leted and the extension of the concrete wall 
fs in progress, A cross wall,to form the first 
Pa ae for filling, 1s bemg made at 
Colaba and the filling wa< conimenced, both at 
Colaba and Marine Lines, in the 1928 24 
working Scason 


Salsette —In Salsette a large part of the 
Bandra Ghodbunder road up to Andheri has 
becn widened quairying and reclamation works 
have beco carried out at Gilbert Hill, Andheri, 
and progress has been Made with works 1n several 


town planning schemes, including a road to Juhu 
‘sland The development scheme at Khar 


between the proposud hhar station and the sea, 
and a small scheme at Chapel Road, Bandra, 
have been worked out in detail ‘These provide 
tor 863 and 166 building plots respectively As 
a result of arrangemcunts made with previous 
owners and Cooperative Societies, a consi- 
derable amount ot Jand in both schemes has 
been disposed of and the construction of roads 
in Khar 18 In Progress Only prelimiminary 
wok has been done on the large scheme, 
Sihar, for the a1ea lying between the G I. P. 
and BB& CI Railways Detailed plans have 
keen worked out for considerable areas adjoin- 
ing Santa Cruz and Andher stations A dee 
tuled contour survey of the Kurla Kirol indus- 
trial arey has been comyleted and the layout 
of 101d5 factores dc, has been designed 
and construction 38 proposed to be commenced 
shortly 

In frombay there are 3 large schemes, Trom- 
bay North Last 1s intended to provide for (a) 
& new municipal slaughter house, tanneries, 
dyeworks and other noxious trades which ought 
to be removcd from the City, (b) a separate 
area for milch cattle stables , (c) residential areas 
for the people employed in the tanneries, ete, 
Trombay North West 18 mmtended to provide 
a residential area for the lower middle class on 
ood land surrounding on 3 sides the existing 

hembur village and extending to the south 
and east The development of Trombay West 
will depend on the detailed proposals of the 
Poit Lrust as regards the new docks, 


In Trombay North West, which 18 intended 
to be a residential area, the development of a 
gross area of 570 acres, to provide over 3,100 
building plots, has been worked out in detail 
and work on the roads has been commenced 
This new estate will have railway access to 
Bombiy from a new station to be opened tems 
porarily on the Municipalline from kurla Station 
A detailed survey for the conversion of the first 
part of this line into a regular railway and its 
extension to Trombay has been Carried out by 
theG I P Railway Estimates have been 
sanctioned, and the earth work is im progress. 
The preparation of the tannery area, a 
small part ef which requires filling, has been 
completed 

‘Lhe construction of the Salsette-Trombay 
Railway to run from Pir Pau to Kurla and then 
through the Sahar Scheme lying between the 
GIP and BB & Cl Railways to Andheri, 
has been put in hand ‘The total length of the 
line 18 104 mules, of which 58 miles towards 
Andher) and 2 miles towards Vadauliboth from 
hurla, are under construction The Jine to 
wards Andher! has been practically completed 
for about 5 miles and the permanent way laid 
The work on the rest of the line 13 wellin hand, 
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Industrial Town —The development of the 
Ambernath Industrial Area showed marked 
progress during the year The scheme aims 
at creating a new township to establish indus 
tries with al] modern facilities Out of the 
three factories which were in Construction fast 
year two have been completed, and have started 
working Oneisachemitalfactory the second 
one of its kindinthe Presidency and the other a 
leather cloth factory The woollen mulls are 
nearing completiun Water supply to these 
factories 18 obtained from a temporary water 
installation situated about a mule away from the 
Tailway station Housing for the superior stafi 
of these factories 18 being provided on the area 
south east of the Railwiy station A scheme 
of roads and buildings on this housing area 1s 
in hand Jhe roads connecting the factories 
with the main road have been completed A 
temporary bazaar to serve the residents of 
the area has been provided This will have 
its own water supply from the temporary 
water installation A power house for electric 
supplv 1s to be constructed and the work will be 
put in hand shortly. 

Storm water dtainage for the protection of 
the mill area has been completed The suivey 
for railway sidings in the area 1s completed and 
work is to be commenced shortly <A temporary 
goods ramp has been built by the GIP Railway 
to provide unloading facilities 

The Main water scheme 1s located at Badlapur 
5 miles from Ambernath Station ‘The works 
comprise—(a) A barrage across the Uhlas River 
about 14 miles from the railway statior which 
has been completed (b) A set of Paterson 
rapid filters to filter 8 million gallons ot water 
(ec) Protection wall for the Uhlas left bank 
The two latter works will be finished during 
the next year ‘Lhe earthwork for the 18 
pumping man is rewdy and the main Itself 
has been laid It will connect the pump house 
near the barrage with a reservoir to hold 3 
million gallons ot water now being erected on a 
hill two miles away from the pumpin, st ition 
The earthwork forthe delivery main trom the 
reservoir to the Ambernath area has becn: 
completed and the Jaying of the deliy ry mam 
itself will shortly be finished Itis expected 
that water will be available in the area from 
the new suppl} by May 1924 A sperial local 
train service Was inaugurated during the year: 
between Badlapur and kalyan 


Supplies —As regards materials, arrange 
ments have been made with a group of Indian 
Companies for the supply of all the cement 
eee be requiled by the Development Direc 
torate for 10 years, the local bodics in Bombay . 
having an option of participating 1f they wish 
to do so_ No single source of supply of sand: 
and shingle in adequate quantities and of suit . 
able qualities, has been found Additional: 
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sidings have been constructed at Mumbra, the 
principal place of supply at present A suitable 
dredging plant for getting shingle and sand from 
the river beds has been ordered Surveys have 
been made of other sources, and estimates for 
construction of sidings at the most promising 
of these are being prepared Railway sidings 
from Mahaluxmi tothe Worl) Housing site and 
from Lower Parel tothe Delisle Road site for 
the transport of materials, have been construc- 
ted <A depot has been established and sidings 
are completed at Matunga These sidings will 
be used for materials required on develop- 
ment schemes in Bombay not accessible by 
raul and facilities can ‘be given +o the public 
engaged 1n bwilding in the north of the Island 


‘A small fleet of steam wagons and trailers has 


been provided for the transport of materials, 
ald in connection with the proposed develop 
ment of Salsette and Trombay, small workshops 
Capable of expansion as required have been 
erected near Kolikalyan and Wadavili near 
Chembur 


Military Lands —Arrangements have been 
made with the Government of India involving 
the relinquishment by the military authorities 
of practically all the land they hold in the Fort 
area. The services displaced are to be rein- 
stated partly at Deolali and partly at Colaba, 
where the military &rea 18 to be increased b 
about 265 acres at the southern end of the Bac 
Bay Reclamation. Ihe Government of India 
have to pay the Government of Bombay for 
thisland and this payment and the cost of new 
buildings etc due to the removal of the mili 
tary from the Fort are to be covered by the 
sale of the land to be vacated A large area of 
land on the Palton Road Lstate (tormerly the 
old Palton Road Lincs) has been sold to the 
Bombay Municipahty A few plots on the 
estate and another in Carnac Road have also 
been sold and the remainder of the Palton Road 
estate will be placed on the market when the 
bombay Municipality has completed the roads 
New Indian Infantry lines at Carnegy lines are 
completed, and new infantry lines at Deolah, 
and the motor transport depot at Colaba are 
being commenced The Bombay Militarv Lands 
Scheme 18 1n charge of a Board of Control,consist- 
ing of the Director of Development and the Gene- 


‘Tal Officer Commanding Bombay District The 


Audit Officer Bombay Development Scheme, is 


‘also Tinancial Adviser and Audit Officer for 


the Miltary Scheme The staff employed on 
this scheme do not form part of the Develo 
ment Directorate, but work in the same build- 


‘Ing, and in conjunction with the Directorate. 


As military land becomes ready for disposal, it 
18 handed over by the military authorities to 
the Bombay Government, and action in regard 
to its disposal 1s taken by the Development 
Direstorate under the orders of Government. 
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fManners and Customs. 


Next to the complexion of the people, which trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- | and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 


tion in India is drawn by thelr dress and per- 
gonal decoration. In its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
lone, Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles, Hull men and wumen, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally imnocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts ot 
civilisation and will not meet the toumst’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
& piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
The child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, 1g nude in his pictures and images. 


Dress.—The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet On the Malabar coast, as 
in Burma, the ends are left loose in front In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind—a fashion which 1s supposed to bcfit 
the warrior, or one end 1s gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind The 
simplest dress for the trunk 13 a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Roman toga Under this garment 
is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears & long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves: the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
& coat was fastened by ribbons and the fashion 
is not obsolete The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl 1s tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed, 
The greatest variety 18 shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen 1n the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, 1n Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles. folded brims, 
projecting brims; long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
ingenuity culminating perhaps 1n the “ parrot’s 
beak ” of the Maratha turban—all these fashions 
have been evolved by different communities 
and in different places, so that a traimed ve 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
wearer is a Hinda, Mahomedan or Parsi, and 
whether he hails from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. 


Fashion Variations.—Fashions often vary 
with climate and occupation, The Bombay 
nar poey may wear s, cag sear a cap, 
and may carry a Wa n * yet, as 
be aiaat work for long hours in water; he would 


not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
from he ‘wait in front, ‘The Pathan 


kerchiof 
Of the cold north-west affects looge baggy 


off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes, 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own hzade 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs The majority of the 
people do not use shoes: those who can afford 
then! wear sandals, slippers ard shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots acter 
the European fashion in public. 


Women’s Costumes.—The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind In the greater Bark of India women 
wear a bodice on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn Many Mussalinan 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha, 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appea in public. a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom, 
In Northern India Hinuu women have gene- 
rally adopted the Mussalman practice of seciu- 
sion In the Dekhan and in Southern India 
they have not 


As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed 
parte] in the middie of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monks and nuns Hgndu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the temples, and near the neck, and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which 1s also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere, where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Bairagis as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not chip their 
hair, and generally coil the uncombed hair of 
~ head into acrest, in imitation of the god 

Va. 


Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist-~ 
until motherhood is attamed, and by 
even later—and the toes. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affecta ite peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon 
hs re — cbr hg shnapaka wee a like 

e e Tose, arte among 
the most popular object oc representesion ia 
gold ar silver, 
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Caste Marks,—Caste marks constitute a , ing is attached to every part of bis physical 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, | personality. The three eyes denote an insight 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest | into the past, present and future: the moon, 
mark is a round spot on the forehead, It ‘ the serpenta, and the skulls denote months, 
represents prosperity or joy, and is onutted In | years and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, { of time, the great destroyer. He is also wor 
or yellowish as when it 1s made with ground | shipped as a Linga or phallus which representa 
sandalwood et pa The bce dy Ne ree creative energy. 
draw a verti ne across the spot, and as G 

anpati.—Ganesh or Ganpati, the con. 
reaper is the goddess of prosperity, 16 is said troller Bf all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
represent her. A more elaborate mark on wordhinned all sects throughout Indie. 
the forehcad has the shape of U or V, generally 7.0 ts 4 tec ts re ie ros 
with the central line, sometimes without it, jit" wo shy thethe m ge ef 1 payee 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- oi aomon serpents ahout his . 4 es pre 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with Joo oo qeanens iit lily aude. and @ plese of bie 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Valshnavas tusk in one hand. He is said to have broken 
stamp thelr temples, near the corners of the it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. ridiculing him, The different parts of his body 


moked aTThe material pe ecie of 90 . igs esoterically explained. His vebicle is 


lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of Parvati.—Parvati, the female energy of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of | Shiva, is worshipped under various names and 
Tulsi or sacred Basi}, and bernes of Rudraksha | forms. She is at the head of all female super- 
elcocarpus ganitrus, strung together are worn , natural powers, many of whom are her own 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shaivas, manifestations. Some are benign and beat- 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shaiva sect, | tiful, others terrible and ugly. Kali, the tute- 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, is one of her 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god. | ferce manifestations. In this form she ts 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Rudraksha black: a tongue smeared with blood projecta 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, | from her gaping mouth: besides her weapons, 
smear their bodies wjth ashes. Religious she carries corpses in her hands, and round her 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures eck are skulls. Bombay also takes its name 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings from a goddess, Mumbadevi. Gouri, to whom 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks offerings are made in Indian homes at an annual 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s festival, is benign. On the other hand the 
feathers. , epidemic diseases like the plague and smalil- 


Hindu women mark their foreheads with a Soa by certain 7 or 


red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or : trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva, 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon. He 1s worshipped through his several incarna- 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet tions as well as his origina) personality. His 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that | home is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the on the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
Bame colour for different purposes cannot At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
always be explained in the same way. The | From his navel issues a lotus, on which is seated 
red liquid with which thé evil eye is averted Brahma, the third member of the trinity. In 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
alaughtered for the purpose in former times. battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
In many other cases this colour has no such of his enemies are severed. Round his neck are 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects green, garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
the Sik Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyasi breast are shining jewels. As Shiva represents 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason can destruction, Vishnu representa protection, and 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. his son is the god of love. To carry on the 
work of baile he incarnates himself from 
Shiva.—India is a land of temples, mos- time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased. Rama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers. gonality, Rama is a human e, with a 
He has three eyes, one in his forehead, a moon’s how in one of his hands. He is always ac- 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top of companied by his wife Sita, often by his brother 
the coil a woman's face representing the river Taxshmana, and at his feet, or standing before 
Ganges. His abode is the Mount Kailas in the him with joined bands, is Hanuman, the monkey 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its chieftain, who assisted, him in his tion 
source. Round his neck and about his ears goninst Ravana. the abductor of wife, 
and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a na is also a human figure, generally re- 
necklace of skulls. In his hands are several) presented as playing on a flute, Bin which he 
Weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and & charmed the damsels of his city, esoterically 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds gynisined to mean his devotees. 
while dancing for he is foad of this exer- 
cise, He sits on a tiger’s and his vehicle: Brahma is seldom : only a 
is a white bull. His wife Parvati and his son couple of temples dedicated to have yet 
Ganesha sit on his thighs, An esoteric mean- | been discovered in all Indis. 
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Minor Deities —The minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
fill the Hindu P sana ay and to whom shrines 
are and worship is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacred literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes Some 
of them, though not mentioned in ancient lite- 
erty are celebrated in the works of modern 
saints, 


The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deitzes 
common to Hinduism But their view of 
Divinity ws different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists So also the Buddhusts of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartha as if he was a god, and 
indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
oo Hindu standpoint they are also 
a : 


Images —Besides invisible powers and dei- 
fled rsons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects This 
veneration must have orginated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spimts as the cause 
of all good or harm Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses—the 
eagle of Vishnu: the swan of Brahma the 
peacock of Saraswati Tanuman the monkey 
of Rama one serpent upholds the earth an 
other makes Vishnu’s bed elephants support 
the ends of the umiverse besides one such 
animal being Indra’s vehicle the goddctss 
Durga or Kali rides on a tiger one of Vishnu’s 
incarnations was partly man and partly hon 
The cow is a useful animal to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk 1s indispensable, and he 
treats her as his mother So did the Rishi of 
oid, who otten subsistea on milk and fruits and 
roots To the agncultumst cattle are indis- 
pensable The snake excites fear Stones on 
which the image of a serpent is carved, may be 
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seen under many trees by the roadside. The 
cipal trees and plants worshipped are the 
acred Fig or Pipal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bilva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia They are in one way or another 
associated with some dety. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea 
venly bodies venerated The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Rishis, are holy Pebbles from the 
Gandaki and the Narmada, which have cunous 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples 


Worship — Without going into a temple, ona 
can get a fair idea of 1mage worship by seeing 
how a serpent stone 18 treated under a tree 
It is washed, smeared with sandal decorated 
with flowers food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place jewels are placed 
on the idol and the offerings are on a larger 
scale Idols are carried in public procession in 
palanquins or cars The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses 


Domestic Life —Of the daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former he vile notice how a bridegroom or 
bride 18 decorated the latter may shock him, 
for a Hindu dead body 1s gencrally carried on 
a few pieccs of bamboo lashed together a thin 
cloth 18 thrown over it and the body is tied to 
the frame The Mahomedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin, 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp. 
The higher castes cremate the dead others 
bury them Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the dead in 
Towers of Silence. 


Indian Names. 


The personal name of most Hindus denotes | white, and so does Arjuna‘ Krishna black. 


a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes aa well Appa Saheb, 
Apna Rao, Babay, Bapu Lal, Bhai Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
scription, with honorific titles added It is 
possible that in early society the belief in the 
re-birth of departed kigsmen Icnt popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man white, black, or red gold 
or ailver : gem, diamond, ruby, pearl, or merely 
a stone: small or tall, weak or strong a lion, 
@ snake, a parrot, or a dog‘ and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics, Pandu means 


| Bhima terrible Nakula a mongoose Shunaka 


adog Shukaa parrot Shringaahorn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hura 
is a diamond Ratna or Ratan a jewel Sonu 
or Chinna gold Vell: or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver Men 
are often called after the davs of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies cone 
cerned, When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practicall 

enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
1s doubtful whether the Animista ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil is to mvite him to do harm. If the 
spints sometimes bear the names of human 
beings, the reason seems to be that they were 


originally hymen, 


Indtan 
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h-caste practices—The high caste 


Names. 


Dutt and Mi Sen and Guha, enable one 


tra, 
_.....l, 00 the other hand, believes that the more to identify the caste of their bearers, because 


the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. erefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, #0 that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
auenty as ible. These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy: Vishnu is 
® pervader : Govinda {s the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair: Rama is a delighter: 
Lakshmana is lucky: Narayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters: 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts: Dinakara 
is the luminarv that makes the day: Subrah- 
manya is @« brother of Ganesha, Sita is a 
furrow: Saitri a rar of light: Tara a star: 
Radha prosperity: Rukmini is she of golden 
ornaments: Bhama ot the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's children ; 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her off-spring unattractive to the 
powe1s of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Kern, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal. Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvati, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains. Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of devi- 
Ousness and imconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability. But the names of rivera have 
not been d ded. The Burmans have a 
Curious custom : if a child is born on a Monday, 
jis name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 


Family names.—When a person rises in 
importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Kshatrlya‘s, 
Gupta to a Vaishyas, and Dasa to a Shudra's. 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed. Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call] himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Shudra, Ramadas, the famous 
guro of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect v commonly add Das to their 
names, The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or pees to their names. Shastri, 
A padhyaya, 
yaya, in Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles indicative of the 
Brabmanica! ooo of studying and tcach- 
ing the sacred books. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
lion) has become more popular than the ancient 

The Sindhi Mal, as in Gidumal, 
means brave and has the same force. a 
changed into Raya, Rao and Ral was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to fe | caste. 


The Bengali tarmily names, ike Bove and Ghose, 


— ee 


the caste of a ony or clan cannot be changed, 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Mudallyar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers. Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. 

Lal, Nand, and, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramji or Jamshedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu, the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific. Frefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 


Professional names.—Family names some- 
times denote a profession ;: in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller. To insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name is 
@ common practice in Western India. It Is 
rare elsewhere. When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘kar’ or ‘ wallah’ is 
added to the name of the place and It makes a 
family surname in Western India. Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris. 
Malabaris and  Bilimorias, as among Parsis. 
Thus Vasudev Pandurang Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose persona) name is Vasudev’s 
father’s name Pandurang, and rata name 
derived from the village of Ohiplun, is Chip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same, lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as gg as pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. e agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begur, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw light of Muslim 
customs and institutions, The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a place, as 
in the case of Hindus in Western India. Batii- 
wallah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names, 

Conversions.—As a rule, a child is named 
soon after it is born, and in the case of males 
the appellation is not changed. The higher 
Hindu castes have a separate ceremony called 
the name-giving ceremony performed on the 
twelfth day after birth. en a girl is married 
in these castes, the husband's oy give her 
a new personal namie. When a boy is invested 
with the sacred threat and is made a twice- 
born, his name is not rian but when a man 
joins an order of ascetics, his Jay name is drop- 

, and he assumes a new name. So also 
when a Burman joina an order of monks or 
nuns, the lay name fs su ed by a Pali 
name, Christian converts original 
name when they are bapterd, 
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Indian Art. 


Yn India there has never been so marked a 
separation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteenth 
century As, however, Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting 


Historica} —The degree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians pnor to B C 250 can 
onlv be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature and by ‘he indirect ev dences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period to those which preceded them 
or direct records of artistic work of an eartier 
date than B C 250 do not exist ‘The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows 


Name Dates Locahty of the best 
Lxamples, 
Buddhist BC 250— Tilora Avanta,Kah 
AD 750 Sanchi 
Jaina AD1000— Lilora Mount Abu 
1300 Palitana 
Brahminica AD 500to Ellora Elephanta, 
the present Orssa Bhuvanes 
ay war Dharwar 
Chalukyan AD1000— Umber Somnathpur, 
1200 Ballur 
Dravidian AD 1350— Lilora Tanjore Ma 
1700 dura ‘T mnevelly 
Pathan AD1200— Delhi Mandu, Jaun 


1550 pore 
Indo-Saracenic A D 1520— Lahore, Delhi Agra 
1760 Amber Bijapur 


o 

Buddhist Architecture ts mamly exemplified 
by the rock cut temples and monisteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds The mtenor decorations and exter 
nal facades of the former and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmustak 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc 
tures of an earlier period The characterstic 
features of these temples are horse shoe open 
ings in the facades to admit light and collo 
nades of pillars with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls Jaina Architecture is found 
in its most highly developed form in the Dilwara 
temples at Mount Abu The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or samt a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images The characteristic of the style 
is grace and lightness with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior executed with 
great elaboration and detail, Constructiona] 
methods suggest that original types mm wood 
have been copied in marble 

Brahminical, Chalukyan and Dravidian 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por 
ches The outer forms yary he northern 
Brahminical temples have’a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shnnes, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
cell and fi in high relief The Chalukyan 
style is affected by {ts northern and southern 
neighbours, taking features from each without 


losing its own special characteristics of which 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine,with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal features Pathan Architecture was 
introduced into Indla by the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteenth century At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the Futub Mosque and Minar 
The characteristics of the style are shpat 
of outline which Is sometimes combined wit 
elaborate decoration due it is stated, to the 
emplovment of Hindu craftsmen The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu Indo Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop: 
ment during the reigns of the Moghu] Emperors 
Akbar Jehangir and Shah Jahan It eclipsed 
in richness of material and refinement of taste 
the buildmg efforts of previous periods its 
crowning example being the Ta) Maha) at Agra 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish influence especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held in higher esteem by some 
eritics than those of the Moghals on account 
of their simplicity grandeur and fine proportions 
The era of great civil architecture In India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers Splendid 

alaces and fortresses were built at Madras 

elh: Agra Fattehpore Sikn and Bijapur and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India The application of great architectural] 
treatment unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing Jakes 
and on the banks of rivers The most notable 
constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Endian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome 


Sculpture —The use of sculpture and pene 
ing mn isolated works of art was practicelly 
non existent In India until modern times One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arta were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture 
No civil statuary, such as 18 now understood 
by the term, was executed for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt Greece and Rome Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which it became bound The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline , but for 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement 
Indian sculpture is perhaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Ajanta 
and Elephanta The great Trimurth} in the 
Jast namcd of these temples ranks for myetery 
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and al Shoah grandeur with the greatest 
mas of Egyptian art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 


wer displayed in suggesting movement; 
The fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass; and an overpowering ingenuity 


in intricate design. Mahomedan sculpture 
in India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as that of the 


more severe Arabian school, is very 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention ; and 
wonderful decorative use is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
borders. The representation of human or 
animal figures is rarely to be met with. Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, kept 
very low ; and is mainly confined to the decora- 
tion of mouldings, architraves, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces. Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employed and are more satisfactory ; but 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination of 
the two styles. 


Painting.—Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was first 
pt stered and then decorated with colour, but 

e only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta. 
These remarkable works were produced at 
intervals during the first 600 years of the Chris- 
tian era. They exhibit all the finer character- 
istios of the best Indian sculpture, but with an 
added freedom of expression due to the more 
tractable vehicle employed. They remained 
hidden in the Deccan jungles for nearly twelve 
hundred years, until accidentally discovered 
in 1816, They are painted in a species of 
fresco ; and when first brought to light were 
well preserved, but they have greatly deterio- 
rated owing to the well meant, but misgnided 
action of copyists, and the neglect of the au- 
thorities. Their origin is as wrapt in mystery 
as is that of the artists who painted them; for 
no other paintings of similar power and charac- 
ter are known to exist; and the artists, so far as 
is known, left no successors. Nine hundred 
years elapsed between the completion of the 
Ajanta paintings and the commencement of 
the second period of Indian painting. This 
owned ite origin to the Introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghu] Emperor Akbar, and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of his successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Ajanta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures. They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling in 
technique the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the , 
Bome of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character; this phase of 
evelopment belng closely allied to the art 
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the caligraphist. As ite range extended, & re- 
markable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and ase ae arya | 
delicacy and finish in the painting of deta 

The artists of a Hindu off-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Rajput school, were leas 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not intended for exhibi- 
bition upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. As this school 
of painting was the last expression of tradi- 
tional art in India, in the restricted sense here 
applied to the term, and, as the question has a 
distinct bearing upon the modern development 
of painting, a few words may be added regarding 
the difference between the conventions fol- 
lowed by Eastern and Western painters. Un- 
til the middle of the fourteenth century the 
conventions of both East and West were 
practically the same, though the use of them 
differed according to environment and national 
temperament. These conventions the artists 
of the East have retained; and development 
has been upon the line of decorative fitness, 
harmony of colour, and expressive action. 
Their art has throughout been decorative, and 
when natural objects have been depicted, their 
treatment has been that of a flat pattern The 
European painters, after the period above men- 
tioned on the contrary, sought to attain the 
appearance of actuality in the objects depicted 
by the study of the science of light atid shade, 
and perspective; and in achieving this end, and 
developing it into the realisation of atmosphere 
and light, they sacrificed a large measure of the 
decorative quality which characterised the 
work of the earlier school, Eastern artista 
have ignored or been blind to light and shade; 
and in works entirely free from European in- 
fluence one will look in vain for any suggestion 
of it in their figures or for shadows of objects 
cast upon the ground. During the last fifty 
years there has been a strong movement toward 
a return to decorative conventions, on the 
part of European artists who have assimilated 
much that the East has to teach them, without 
thereby affecting the distinctively Western 
character of their work. Indian and Japanese 
artists have been less successful when attempt. 
ing the reverse of this  siesaraia 
lose whatever is best intheir traditional practice 
nid poking the finer qualities of that of 
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Modern Painting.—As the reign of Shah 


and appear to 


Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in Indla, so reign of his sueceseor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of ita rapid decline, 


The causes of this attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor; to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the continuous wars 
he waged in his efforta to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule ; and y to the 
tendency strongly inherent in the Indian artist 
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to become stereotyped in his practictice All 
foreign designers, painters and craftamen 
who had been attracted to India by the great 
works carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shab 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the Isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment 
So purely mechanical did the work become that 
in some of the schools or guilds of painters the 
execution of a single picture was subdivided 
one craftsman painting the face, a second the 
drapery, and a third the background Such 
methods could only lead to deterioration and 
decay At the tyme when the British East 
India Company ceased to b only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power in 1757, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country During the 
century of its administrative history betwecn 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the ‘Company was too fully occupied in 
fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and settling the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western art 
into the country Greek and its derivative sty les 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
pane buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
dras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern the practical rcsult was 
the same , for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon thgr erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no crane or s;mpathy As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
ish public servants were all imported 
from England and the portraits, or other paint 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by Luropean painters 
who visited India or by artists in England 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work ofa Voluntary nature was done by Arche 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 1859 In 
Dngland itself, the first fifty years of the nime- 
teenth century was a period of gross commer 
clahsm and artistic degradation but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the value 
of art as applied to industry 


The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England were imitated in a timid 
and tentative manner 1n India and were attach 
ed to the educational system, which had been 
poy modelled upon a efinitely Curopean 

asis 4 These schools of art, it should be re 
Inembered, were specially cstablished to assist 
the artistic industries of the country, and not 
to provide instruction in architecture, sculpture 

painting. In fact at a subsequent period 
they narrowly escaped extinction hy the Sec- 
of State, upon the ground that they 

had me schools of painting and had thus 


been diverted from performing the O1igi a) fune 
tion for which they were established The 
work of the Schools of Art in regard to indus 
trial art is referred to elsewhere, and a+ two of 
them, that at Madras and that at Lahore, haye 
confined their activities almost exclusively to 
this branch of the subject it is necessary to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal- 
cutta 1nd Bombay 1m the present article The 
Calcutta school except for occasional experi- 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stamed glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing That 
at Bombay covers a wider field for in addition 
to classes for modelling painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture, a 
range of technical workshops, in which instrue-« 
tion 1s given in the applied arts, and research 
laboratories and studios devoted solely to the 
improvement of the Pottery industry It is 
in the principles underlying the instruction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
rowds to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of pamting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters Mr WHavell, who until a few years 
back was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
banished from within its walls every vestige 
| of Luropean art and claimei that the tradi- 
tional art of india in its old :orms, 1s not dead, 
but merely sleeping or smothcred by the blanket 
of Luropean culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years and needed but to be relased from 
this incubus to retain its pristme Vigour Well 
cquipped with hittrary ability , backed by in 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, which 
he advocated with admirable persistence he 
1mposed upon his students an eaclusive and 
, Severe study of the Moghul and Rajput schools 
of painting He was fortunate in finding a 
willing and equally enthusiastic disciple im 
Mr Abinandranath Iagore, an artist of fine 
imagination and fancy, endowed with technical 
ability of a hijh order, combined with a serious 
devotion to his art He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired by Mr MHavells precepta, 
founded about fifteen years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta School of paint- 
ing In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Rajput artists, whom they took 
as their models and these early examples made 
a great impression upon all Luropean critics 
who saw them JIhey were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional lines, and 1t was con- 
fidently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
classes Interesting as many individual works 
ot the school undouptedly are the anticipations 
which greeted its inception have scarcely been 
fulfilled by the Calcutta school ihe painters 
themselves have never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artists who produced the 
pest works of the Moghul or Kajput schoul; 
and, as time has passed, thar outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
| of western influence, they appear to have drift- 
ed wmto a backwater of Japanese conventions, 
The Indian public has failed to give the school 
the support it was hoped they would afford, and 


the movement has had to depend for encourage 
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mont mainly u HRuropeans in Englan an} 
im 


Bombay School of Art—The attitude 
towards the development of art in modern 
India taken by Mr, Cecil Burns, who long guided 
the policy of the Bombay school, was diametri- 
cally opposite to that favoured by Mr. Havell. 
While yielding to no one in his admiration for the 
ancient art of India, and giving every encou- 
ragement to his students to study its master- 
pieces, the View he takes ts that with European 
terature dominating the m under which 
the educated classes in India are trained; with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional, commercial, Industrial, and 
litical life of the country, it is not possible 
or modern Indians now to recapture the spirit 
which alone gave vitality to the great works 
of the past ; that without this spirit, the con- 
Ventions the ancient artista adopted are mere 
dead husks; and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artiste of 
Europe to harness themeelVes to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the medisval painters; that with Euro- 
pean pictures,often of inferior quality Mlustrating 
every educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, tt is essential for the 
pone education of art students that they should 
ve before them the masterpleces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of Kuro 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a schoo! of art to i the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence, There are certwin basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest seuse, 
composition and design, and the science of 
colour harmony. By means of these an artist 
can expross his individuality and emotions, and 
Mr. Burns held that the main function o. a 
School of Art is to equip its students with the 
power of expression, untrammelled by any set 
conventions, so that when they leave the school, 
they do so with the capacity to employ their 
faculties in any direction their symapthies and 
tastes may impel them to take. Which of 
these two very divergent theories will produce 
the result both these gentlemen unite in wishing 
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to see iy Cet orn Ea acca Relate 
Certain it is that the driving fore of any artis- 
tic Impulse must come from within the nation, 
and that India, like every other country, in ita 
fe rey other matters, must work out its own 
§ Va 


One striking success of hopeful angUry has 
been achieved by the Bombay School in recent 
years, This is the establishment of a 

school of architecture in which the study of 
Indian architecture takes an im t place. 
Connected with this school is a students’ archi- 
tectural association designed to keep past stu- 
dents in touch with the school and with one 
another. As architecture embraces and influen- 
ces every branch of decorative and industrial 
art, it is to be hoped that this school may be 
the means nasi Bi ancient glories of Indian 
architecture will some day revived in new 
forms, pode in its train a vitalising influence 
upon every other form of artistio activity. 


Mural Painting:—Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
Solomon, the present Principal, has during the 
last fonr years studiously avoided any dogmatic 
theories as to the ultimate end which Indian art 
is destined to attain, though he hag consist- 
ently pointed out the Indian’s pre-eminence in 
the decoration of wall spaces. The guiding 
recipe with Mr. Solomon has been to teach 
he students to draw and to paint what they 
see; and further to encourage by all possible 
means their natural progress in the direction 
towards which their inherent instinct most 
obviously urges them. The application of this 
close training in the study of form and colour 
from the lifo to a decorative purpose, which 
accords both with ancient traditions and 
modern manifestations of the Indian artistio 
genius, has recently taken a definite line in 
the production of the mural esi ar executed 
by the students at Government House and 
elsewhere in Bombay. These paintings are 
regardas a hopeful augury for the future of 
Indian art demonstrating aa they do the capacity 
of young Indian artista to grapple with the 
exacting problems of figure composition and to 
carry them out on a comprehensive scale. 
Specumens of mural tings by the studants of 
the Sir. T. T. School of Art, Bombay, are being 
sent to the Empire Exhibition at Wembley, 
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POST OFFICE. 


The control of the Posta and Telegraphs and of the larger of the other head post offices 
of India is vested In an officer designated Di- are directly under the Postmaster-Genera} 
rector-General of Posts and Telegraphs who The Presidency Postmasters, indeed, have 
works in subordination to the Government one or moro Superintendents subordinate to 
of India in the Department of Industies and thum When the duties of the Postniaster 
Labour The superior staff of the Direction, n Of a head office become so onerous that he is 
addition to the Director-General himself, con- unable to perform them fully himself, a Deputy 
sists on the postal sideof two Deputy Direc Postmaster is appomted to relieve him of some 
tors General (who are officers of the rank of of them, and if still further relief is required, 
Postmster-General), and six Assistant Direc one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
tors-Gen>ral (whose status issinular to that of The more important of the offices subordinate 
Deputy Postmasters-General). | to the head office are designated sub-offices and 


For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 2@ usually established only in towns of some 
divided into tare as shown below, each pear aap See transact all classes of 
of the first eight 1s In charge of a Postmaster- th epi with the pope submit accounts 
General and the Sind and Baluchistan Circle 18 © ne rs 0 ae to ay they are subordmate, 
controlled by a Deputy Postmaster-General — rea i ag eg ' e accounts of their 
Bengal and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay,|2tanch Offices, and frequently have direct 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- @¢alimgs with Government local sub-treasuries 
West Frontier. United Provinces and Sind and The officer in charge of such an office works it 
Baluchistan, The Central Circle comprises either single-handed or with the assistance of 
roughly the Central Provinces and the Central oe Gaia clerks according to the amount 
India and Rajputana Agencies 


Branch offices are small offices with limited 

The Postmastets-Genoral are responsible tO fonctiong ordimarily intended for villages, and 

the Director-Gencral for the whole of the postal are placed m charge cither of departmental 

arrangements in their respective circles, with officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 

the exception of those connected with the con- such as _ echool-masters, shopkeepers, land- 
veyance of mails by railways and inland steam- 


holders or cultivators who perform their postal 
ers which are entrusted to three officers bearmmg qdytics jn return for a amall conitinerahon 


the designation of Deputy Postmaster- ‘he audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
General, Railway Mail Service. All the Post-|ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
masters-General are provided with Personal Telegraphs, who 18 an officer of the Finance 
Assistants, while those in charge of the largest | Department of the Government of India and 
circles are also assisted by Deputy Po.tmasters- 1, not subordinate to the Director-General. 
General. The nine Postal Circles and the) The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
jurisdictions of the three Deputy Postmasters- Accountante-General, all of whom, with the 
General, Rajlway Mail Service, are divided ' necessary staff of clurks, perform at separate 
into Divisions, each in charge of a Super- headquarters the actual audit work of a certain 
intendent of Post Offices or Railway Mail number of postal circles. 
Service as the case may be and each Super | In accordance with an arrangement which 
intendent 1s assisted by a certamm number of! has been in force since 1883, a .arge number of 
odicials styled Luspectors. sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
Generally there 13 a head post office at the | telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other | and are known by the name of combined offices. 
post offices in the same district are usually The policy w to increase telegraph farilities 
subordmate to the head office for purposes everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
of accounts, The Postmasters of the Calcutta, a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
Bombay, and Madras veneral Post Offie's|under the control of the Post Office, 


The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 
below) 18 a3 follows .— 


eS 








Se naiteeanmeianentl 











When the When the postage! When the postage 
—— postage 8 wholly is insufficiently 
is prepaid. unpaid, prepaid, 
Letters, Anos, | | 
Not exceeding two and a halt tolas .. 1 
Every additional two and a half tolas or Double the pre-| Double the defich 
part of that weight .. «.. « 1 paid rate  eney (chargeable 
(chargeable on delivery). 
Book and pattern packete On delivery). 
Every 5 tolas or part of that weight .. ; 
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Postcards. 


Single oe ; anna. 
Reply ies, es ae 
(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must be prepaid in full ) 


Parcels (prepayment compulsory) 
(a) Parcels not exceeding 440 tolas in 
weight — 
Rs 4a. 
Not exceeding 20 tolas e 0 2 


Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 
40 tolas 

For every additional 40 tolasor part of that 
weight 3 annas 


(6) Parcels exceeding 440 tolas in weight — 
Exceeding 440 tolas but not exceed 
ing 480 tolas Rs 8 0 
4 annas for eviry additional 40 tolas or 
fraction thereof up to 800 tolas 


Registration {s compulsory in the case of 
parcels weighing ovcr 440 tolas 
These rates are not applicable to parcels 
for Portnguese India 
In the case of parcel» for Ceylon a regi tration 
fee of 2 ann18is chargeable on cach parce] 1D 
addition to the rates suuwn above 


Regrstration fee 


For each letter postcard book or pat 
tern packet or parcel to be registcred 0 


Rs a 


nw 


Ordinary Money Order fees 


On anv sum not exceeding Rs 10 0 2 
On any sum excceding Rs 10 but not 
excecding Rs 25 0 4 


On any sum exceeding Rs 2a up to 
Rs 600 0 


for each complete sum of Rs 25 and 4 annas 
for the remainder provided that 1f the re 
mainder does not exceed Rs 10, the char 
for it shall be only 2 annas 

Telegraphic money order fees —The same as 
the foes for ordinary monty ordcrs plus a 
telegraph chirge calculated at the rates foi 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram idvising the remit 
tance according as the t¢legram 18 to be sent 
as an “Express ’ or as an ‘ Ordmary 


In the case of Ceylon the telemaph charge 
ta calculated at the rates shown below — 


Express——Ra 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
anna’ for each additional] word 


Ordinary —Re 1 for the first 12 words and 
2annas fo each additional word felegrayhic 
ae Orders cannot be scut to Portuguesc 

ndia 


Value-payal'e feee —These are calculated on 
the amount specifled for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fces for ordinary 
money orders 

Insurance fees —Tor every Ra 60 of msured 
value 1 anna 

As regards Cevion and Portuguese India see 


Foreign Tariff 
fee-~—-For each registered 


de 
article 1 anna, 


Post Office Tartffs. 


The Foreign Tariff (which Is not applicable 
to Ceyion except in respect of insurance fees or 
to Portuguese India except in respect of insur 
ance fees and parcel postage) is as follows — 


Letters 


To the Umted Kmg-}2 annas for the first 
dom, other British ounce and 1} anna 


Possessions and > for each additional 

Igypt, ineludmg{ ounce or part of 
the Sadan that weight 

(3 annas for the first 

To other countries,{ ounce and 1} apnas 

colonies or places for every additional 


ounce or part of 
that weight 


Postcards Single . 1} anna 
‘i Reply 3 annas 


Printed Papers —} anua for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight 


Business Papers—Tor a packet not 
(xc eding 10 ounces in weight 3 annas 
J or every ad jitioral 2 ounce or part of 

that wo ht 


Samples —}t anna for every 2 ounces or part 
of that weight subject to a mmimum charge 
of 1 anna for eich packet 


(The rates shown above are those chargeable 
when the postrge 18 prepaid ) 

Parcels —(Prepayment compulsory) The 
rates vary with the countries to which they are 


1ddressed Ihe rates to the United Kingdom 
Wi— 


i anna. 


Va 
Gibral- 
tar 
Rs a p 
Not over 3 lbs ee 1 8 0 
9 ” 7 > » 212 0 
» w» ll, 315 0 
Registration fee —8 annas for each letter, 
postcard or packet 


T nsurance fees (for Registered Leiters and Parcels 
onl s}— 

1) To al countrys and places to which 
iDsuranc 38 available with the 
xc {tion of hose rsamed b low— 
5 annasfor £12 wd 5 annas for 
every idditiona)! £12 

(2). To Muurit us ani B itish Somaliland 
—os mras for R 200 and 5 annas 
for everv d it onal R 200 

(3) ‘lo Ceylon (for bot] letters and parcels) 
and Po tigues India (for letters 
only)}—2 8 n sfor R100 nd2annas 
for very idditio: al R 100 

(4) T> Portugue e Inia, the Seychcl'es 
and /anzibar (for parcels only)—' 
aus oar R2(Q and 5 annas for 
ev ry iddittonal R 200 


Money Orders -—To countries on which 
money orders have to be drawn in rupee cur 
rency, the ratcs of commission are the same as 
in the case of mland money orders 


To countrics on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows = 


Telegraph Department, 


Rs a 

On any sum not exceeding £1 0 28 
» o» exceeding £1 but not exceeding 

£2 0 56 

” a) a9 £2 +B) 23 £83 0 8 

a? > ”? £3 S 9 £4 0 10 

9 3? i) £4 9) 3 £9 0 12 


Lo 
for each complete sum of £5 and 12 annas for 
the remainder provided hat if the remainder 
does not ercecd £1, the charge for it hall be 
Sannas, if if does not exceed £2, the charge 
forit shall be 5 annas ifit does not exceed 
£3, the charge forit shall be 8 annas, and if 
it does not exceed 44, the charge for it shill 
be 10 annas 
Insurance fees— 
For wnsurance of letters and parcels to Ceylon 
and of letters to Portujuese Ini.a— Annas 
Where the value in>uted does not 
exceed Rs 100 
Forevery additional Rs 
fraction ther of 4 
Tor snsurunce of letters anl parcels to M woe 
tius and the Somiuliunid LZ rotectorvte and of 
parcels to Poituguese Indva, the Seychelles or 
Zanz.bai— 
Where the value insured does not Annis 
excced Ks 200 5 
Lor every adijtional 1s £00 or 
fraction thercof 5 
For wnsurance tothe United Kinjdom ani to 
Britwh Possessio i aid forewgn co ntr es other 
than those men voned above ant fon insur ince of 
letters to the Yeychelles— 


10) Or 


Whore the Value :nsured docs not Annas 
exceed 412 5 
Tor cvery additional £12 or 
tiaction thcreol . 5 
Acknowledgment fee—3 aunas 1) each 


r aictered article 
Growth of the Post Office —4t the end 
of 189798 the total numbcr of post officus 
was 11,742 and the total kkngth of mail lines 
126,351 miks For the 31st March 1971 the 
corresponding figures were 19,416 and 197,301 
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During the year 1897-98, the total number of 
lettcrs, postcards, newspapers and packets given 
out for delivery was 460,899,344, while for the 
year 1920 21 the total number of unergistered 
articles of the same classes given out tor dclivery 
plus the number of rc gistercd tetters and packets 
post: d amounted to 1,375,266,446 The number 
of parccl mail articlcs g1vcn out for delivery in 
the tomer y ar was 4,119,781 as compared with 
14,111,036 such articles posted during the latter 
var The total numbir and value of money 
ordi rs issucd tncrcased trom 11,795,041 and Ra. 
24,79,45,450 1n 189798 to 39,504,814 and Rs 
98,36 48,317, rmspctively in 1920 1 During 
the tormecr year the total number of articles 
Insurcd tor transmission Ly post was 326,645 
with an aggregate declarcd value of Rs, 
10,00,62 590 and the corrsponding figurcs for 
1910 11 wore 116),498 and Rs 26 88,78,025, 
Asther sult however mainly of the introduction 
in 1911 12 of the rule under which inland articlcs 
containing curr ney notcs or portions therc of 
must b insured, the figures for 1920 21 stand 
vb 4,010,471 and Rs 1 37,66 71 002 The number 
of accourts op n on the books of the Post Office 
Savings Tank grow from 730 387 on the 31st 
March 18J8 to 1,377 9y7 at the end of 1920-21, 
with an intr ase from Rs _  9,28,72,978 to 
R 2286 21716 in the total amount standing 
aot tne r dit o1 dcpo itovs The total staff on 
the uel t March 19.1 numbered 102,885 The 
net financiu r sult of the working ot the Post 
Office tor the vear 1920 21 was a deficit of 
R 4999372 

This account of the activties of the Post 
Of would not be complite if it were not 
m ntioned that on the 3lst March 1921 there 
were 33 258 active Po til Life Insurance policies 
with an agg gate a surance of Rs 4,88,57,682 
aud that during 1920 21 it disbur cd a sum of 
Rs 7546103 to Indian Mblitary pensioners, 
sold over 51% lakhs oi cash cecrtificates to the 
public collected at its own expense & sum of 
Rs olf lthns on account of customs duty on 
pucels and ic tt rs from abroad , and sold 15,484 
Ibs of quinine to the public 


; TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs—Up tu 1912 the telegraph 
system in India was administered as a p»eparate 
department by ap ofhcer designatcd Director 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina 
tion to the Government of Indja inthe Depart 
ment of Commerce and Industry In that year it 
was decided to vest the control ot Posts and 
Lelegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments 


In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
ist July 1912 The fundamental principles ot 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kin,dom and sever.) 


oficer there were stveral Divisional Superin- 
tendcnts who wer. assisted by a number of 
attached ofhcers 


In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of state and introduced from ist April. 
‘Lhe stpeiior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Dircctor General himself, consists on the 
engineeling side of a Chief Engineer, Tclegraphs, 
with two Dy Chitf Luoginecrs For traffic 
work there is a Deputy Durector General, with 
an Assistant and two Assistant Directors- 
General On the 27th March 1920 a Controller 
of Tcl graph Traffl wasappoint dto assist the 
D puty Dirccto: General in the inspection of 
offices andiu co, ro ling telegraph traffic In the 


other European countries w@re that the traffic! Circles the scheme which has been introduced 


and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and . suitable number 
of attached officers and the ongineering branch 
bemg controlled by a Director of Telegraphs in 


ebarge of the two Circles Subordimate to this selected for the purpose. 


tollows closely on the lines of the expemmental 
one referred to above For te'egraph engineering 
purposes India ts divided up into five Circles 
each in charge of a Director For Burma s 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
ungineering work 1s in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who 1s a Telegraph officer spectally 
hese six Circles are 
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divided into twenty-one Divisions each of which Foreign Tariff.—The charges for foreign 

is in charge of a Divisional Engineer. telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
The telegraph traffic work is under the are addressed. The rates per word for private 

control of the Postmasters-General, each of whom and state telegrams to all countries in Europe 
assisted by a Deputy Postmaster-General | are as follows :— 


d a suitable staff of attached officers. . 
anc a8 © nt OFdi: Defer: state, 


The audit work of the Telegraph Department Urgent vary, red. 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to Its. a. Ks. a. BS. a. Ra. 8 
the Accountant-Gencral, Posts and Telegraphs, 41) countries in = = © 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Asalstant Byurope via 
Accountants-General. Eastern .. -» 812 1 4 010 010 


Inland Telegrams and Tariff.—Telcgrams 
sent to or received from places in India or! Radio-Telegrams.—For radio-telegrams ad- 
Ooylon are classed as Inland telegrams. The ‘ressed to ships at sca from offices in India or 
tariff for inland telegrams is os follows:— |, Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
For delivery For delivery | Bombay, Calcutta, Diamond Island, Karachi 

in India in Ceylon. aecuats pert Bee Rangoon or As a heh 

‘ Private and arge is eleven annas per word in nearly 

Private and State, State | all. cases. Full particulars are given in Section 


Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi- | XXIII of the Post and Telegraph Guide. 


ress. nary. press, nary. 

ae Rs. hea Res, jaan ov of bea he tag sab or 

. ‘ : lere were es of line an 
Minimum charge, i 8 O12 2 0 1 0 155,088 miles of wire and cable, as compared 


omer ee ie 02 021 03 0 g With 411,898 wire meluding cable and 91,760 
The address is harged fon. lme including cable miles, respectively, 
Additional charges. on the 31st March 1022. The numbers of 

Minimum for reply-pald departmental telegraph offices were 257 and 
telegrain Minimum charge | 182, respectively, while the number of telegraph 
°° for an Offices worked by the Post Office rose from 


ae of Te( ondinary telegram. 1,684 to 8,437. The increase in the number 
ee =s - of pa legrams dealt with is shown by the 
Multiple telegrams, each 100 words tannag following Aine y 





or less .. as 3 
Collation .. ..One quarter of charge 1897-98, 1921-22. 
for telegram, oer Private 4,107,270 14,835,276 
It both the omoes OL Pros “35,010 948,341 
destination are ( Private 735,679 2889 103 
closed .. 2 Foreign. ‘t State 9,896 49,731 
If only ny 7 th Press 6,278 =. 25,895 

For acceptance of an officesis closed. 1 —— 
lixpress telegram < If the telegram 5,754,415 19,697,994 

during the hours has to pass 

when an office Js through any The outturn of the workshops during 1921-22 
closed. cloged interme- represented a total value of Re. 33,12,526 At 


diate office an the end of the year the total staff numbered 
additional fcc 14,183. The total capital expenditure up to the 
in respect of close of 1921-2Zamounted to Rs. 18,05,91,007, 
each such office 1 The net revenue for the year was Rs, 45,91,406, 


Signalling by flag or sema- (Theusual in. 
phore to or from ships—per) land charge; Wireless.—The total number of Depart- 
telegram oe ve .. ) plus @ fixed | mental wireless stations open at the end of 
fee of 8ans, | 1921-22 was twenty-two, tz., Allahabad, 
Boat hire ee oe .-Amount ctu-| Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Diamond [sland, 
ally necessary.; Jutogh, Karachi. Lahore, Madras. Maymyo, 
Copies of telegrams, each 100 Mhow, Nagpur, Patna, Peshawar, Poona, Port 
words or less .. os .4 annas, Blair, Quetta, Rangoon, Sandheads (two pilot 
For — vessels), Secunderabad and Victoria Point ; of 
For delivery delivery these only Diamond Island, Port Blair and 
in India. in Victoria Point book telegrams direct from the 
Ceylon, public. The stations at Patna and Poona Were 
Prese. Press. opened ani that at Table Island closed during 
Ex: Ordi- Ex- the year. New stations ate under construction 
press. nary. press, at Madras (St. Tho.nas’ Mount) and Rangoon 


Rs.a. Rs.a. Re. a (Mingaladon), 


Minimum charge .. 10 0 8 1 | 

Each additional 6  Telephones.—On the Sist March 1922 

words over 48 in the number of telophone exchanges established 

respect of India, by the Department was 256 with 11,978 connec- 
additional four tions, Of these exchanges, 97 were worked 


words over 82 in departmentally, The number of telephone ex- 
respect of Ceyion,. 2 01 Q@ 2 changes established by Telephone Companies 
The addross is free. was 10 with 28,958 connections, 
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indian Architecture. 
I, ANCIENT. 


The architecture of India has proceeded on 
ines of its own, and its monuments are unique 
among those of the nations of the world An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort combined with the richness of the country 
in the sterner building maternals—these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirrmg history gave it 
both variety and glamour Indian architec- 
ture 18 a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written 
Ihe subject 18 a vast and vated one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written 
in the form of one work at any rate. The 
spirit of Indian art 1s so foreign to the Luropean 
of art culture that it is only one Curopean in 
a hundred who can entircly understand it, 
While art criticism and analysis 1s a branch of 
etudy that the modern Indian has not as yet 
ventured upon to any appreciable extent. 
Hitherto the one, and with a few exceptions 
the only recognized authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
1s that which will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimens'ons, 
and it is sometimes held that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of safficient depth of 
insigh® in this particular direction. Fergus- 
son’s classification by races and religions 1s, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there 1s no 
ttone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Cbrist- 
lap era, and that “India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that cf Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B C. 
272 to 236.” 


Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson’s first architectural period 1s 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchi with its famous Northern gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karl 
Ajunta, Nasik, Ellora and Kanhers A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
Buropean tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
dresk, to be observed #& the details. The 
ioliage seen in the capttals of columns bears 
ttrong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
(ireek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression, 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
Others as Will be pointed out later, 


| The architecture of the Jains comes next in 

order. Of this mch and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
* Tower of Victory” at Chittore. 


Other Hindu Styles. 


The Dravidian style 1s the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India. 
It 1s seen in many rock-cut temp‘es as at E)lora, 
where the remarkable “‘ Kylas”’ is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior. 
It 18, a8 1t were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
fect in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Srirangam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c , and 
the palaces at Madura and ‘Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 


The writer finds some difficulty in following 
T ergusson’s two next divisions of classification, 
the ‘‘Chalukyan’” of South-centra) India 
and the “Northern or Indo-Aryan style.’ 
‘Lhe differences and the similarities are appa 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he 18 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
** Hindu ’—however unscientific he may there- 
by stand confessed. Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the stall may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy o cra :—T hose 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, 
at Khajuraho, Bindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, &c. Ihe palace of the Hindu Raja 
Man Singh at Gwalior !s one of the most beautt- 
ful architectural examples in India So also 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. 


—- 


Indo-Saracenic 


Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the ‘* Indo-Saracenic’’ which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a frech lease 
of activity and underwent temarkable modifi 
cations, Ihe dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
ihe requirements of the new religion,—the 
mosque with its wide spaces to met the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objecta in the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
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of other decorative forms. 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the aesthetic and symbolic interest of 
Getall being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 


The art was thus the galner by the new con- 
ditions. It gamed m power and variety much 
as “Classic” architecture gained under the 
Romans. But it equally lost something too 
The Indo-Saracenic is apt to appear cold and 
hard. ‘Ihe writer was impressed by this on 
his first view of the Gwalior palace already 
mentioned ‘Though a Hindu building that 

ce bas yet much of what might be called 
he more sophisticatcd quality of the Indo- 
Saracenic work as well as some similarity of 
detail. It has, being Hindu, a certam amount 
of sculptured ornament of animated forms, 
and the general effect of roundness, richness 
and interest thereby imparted seemed eloquert 
In suggestion as to what 1s lacking In 80 many 
of the Mahometan buildings. 


Foreign Influence. 


There would appear to be a conflict between 
archeologists as to the extent of the effect on 
Indian art produced by foreign influence under 
the Mahometans. ‘he extreme view on the one 
hand is to regard all the beat of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation Ibe Gan- 
dharan sculptures with their Greek tendency, 
the development of new forms and modes of 
treatment to which allusion has been made, 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- 


metan buildings of India and those of North. 


Africa and Europe, the introduction of the 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in India of Luropeans 
eaute Mogul times, are cited in support of 
the theory On the other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
due to the prevarling European preconception 
that all light and leading must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way 
of Greece. ‘lo them the Gandharan sculp- 
ture, instead of being the best, 1s the worst 
in India even because of Its Greek tincture 
Lhey find tn the truly mdigenous work beau- 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Graeco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobude:r in Java, the work of Buddhist 
colonists from India, wonderfully preserved 
by reason of an immunity from destructive 
influences given by the insular position, as 
ebowing the best examples of the art extant 
It ia probable that a just estimate of the merits 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any tate, cannot be formed till time has 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and West. 


To the adherents of the newer school the 
andisputed similanmties between Indo-Maho- 
metan and Hindu buildings outwelgh those 
work, especially in the light of the dursimk 
wo y of the - 
larities between 


the latter. They admit the 
changes produced by the advent of Islam, 


Great ingenuity. 


Architecture. 


but contend that the art, though modified, 
yet remamed in {ts essence what it had always 
been, indigenous Indian. ‘he munaret, the 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve- 
loped under the Moslem influence, were yet, 
so far as their detailed treatment and crafte- 
Manship are concerned, rendered in a mannef 
distinctively Indian, Fergusson 18 usuall 
regarded as the leader of the former schoo 
While the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
in Mr. E B. Havell, whose works, on the subject 
are recommended for study side by side with 
those of the former wnter Mr Havell prac- 
tically discards Fergusson’s racial method of 
classification into styles in favour of a chrono- 
logical review of what he regards to a greater 
extent than did his famous precursor as being 
one continuous homogeneous Indian mode of 
architectural expression, though subject to 
variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
It was applied. 


Agra and Delhi. 


Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style— 
the former for the renowned Tuy Mahal, for 
Akbars deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikni, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musyid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
we have the great Jumma Musjid, the Fort, 
the tombs ot Humayon, Sufdar Jung, &e., 
and the unique Quth Minar ‘wo other great 
centres May be mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked india 
vidualities that differentiated the varieties 
of the style there found fiom the variety. seen 
at Delhi and Agia, as well as that of one from 
that of the other. JIhese are Ahmedabad in 
Gujarat and Bnrapur on the Dekhan, both in 
the Bombay Presidency. 


Ahmedabad. 


At Ahmedabad with its neighbours Sirkhej 
and Champanir there seems to be legs of a depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
developed to its full cxtent as elsewhere, or 
carried to its logical structural conclusion Lhe 
Ahmedabad work 1s probably inost famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of ite stone “‘jalr’— 
or pierced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
windows of the Sidi Sayyid Musjid. 


Bijapur. 

The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in _ that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud—the 
well-known ‘“‘ Gol Gumbaz ’’—15 cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space*of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
[he Bijapur style shews a bold masculine 

uality and a largeness of structural con 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere in In 
though in richness and delicacy it does 
attempt to rival the work of the farther North. 
In we reco among other influences 


Architecture, 


that of the prevailing material, 

compromising Dekhan basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work with its greater richness of ornamenta- 
tion are bound up with the nature of the Gujarat 


freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 
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choice of materials available—the local red 
and white sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly ma 

was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
eacily recognizable characteristics of the archi- 
tecture of these centres, 


II, MODERN. 


The modern architectural work of India thin much discussed project of the Government 


divides itself sharply mto two classes There 
is first that of the indigeuous Indian “* Master 


builder”’ to be found chiefly in the Native | 


States, particularly those m Rajputana 
Second there 1s that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the penmsula wherever 
Western ideas and methods have most stronglv 
spread their influence chiefly, m the case of 
architecture, through the medium of the De 
partment of Public Works The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being ull that building should not be, 
but, considering 1t has been produccd by men 
of whom it was admittedly not the meter, and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert traiming on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, 1t must be 
conceded that 1t can shew many notable build 
ings Of recent years there has been a tend 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government a3 the result of a policy im 
trated in Lord Curzon s Viceroyalty In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of thpse men, such of the reproach agaimst 
the bwiding of the Bntish in India as was just 
and was not murely thoughtlessly maintamed 
as 8 corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing official, may gradually be removed If 
this is so as to Government work progiess should 
be even more assured im the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the trained modern 
architect has established himself tn private 
pene there are signs that his influence is 
eginning to be felt He still complams, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recoguition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary senso and other- 
wise It 1s also to be observed that the sur- 
vival of a relic of the popular idea of the time 
before his advent, to the effect that though 
an architect mgbt occasionally “* design ” 
& building it was always an engineer who built 
it, 15 stil] indicated by the architect in some 
cases deeming it advisable to style himself 
* architect and engineer.” 

To the work of the indigenous “ master- 
builder” public attention has of rcccnt years 
been drawn with some insistence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that elforta should be 
ee towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what is poluted out—and now 
universallyacknowledged— to be a remarkable 
survival—almost the only one left in the world— 
of “living art,” but which 1s threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions ‘Ihe matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 


of India’s new capital at Delhi It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
re juired impetus to Indian art rather than 
that :t should be made a means of fostering 
Luropean art which needed no such encourage 
mnt at Indias expense Ihe advocates of 
tlis view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the mdigenous Indian” school 
of archwologists already mentioned, and to 
hate based thcir ideas on their own reading of 
the past Ihey still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of Lngland and Indiy, but even within the 
Govcrnment services =‘ Lheir opponents, holding 
what appcars to be the more official view both 
as to aichmology and ait, have pointed to the 
‘ death’ of all the arts of the past in other 
countrics ag an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as wiste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law or to institute what they have termed 
‘anothcr futile revival’ Lhe British in India 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Romans 1n every countiy on which they planted 
their conquermg foot As those were wont to 
replace indigenous alt with that of Rome, so 
should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of Butishart Thisis the view which, as we have 
indicated appears to have obtaied for the 
moment thc more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 
ot the princip il buildings in the new Capital has 
accordingly been entrusted jointly to a London 
and to a South African architect, neither of 
whom can be unduly influenced by cither past 
or recent architcctural practice so far ag Inds 
1s concerncd 


‘Lhe results cannot but be awaited with the 
keenest interest, and meanwhile the contro- 
versy, with suspended judgment, naturally falls 
into abeyance It 3, moreover, however vital 
to the intcrests of the countrys architecture, 
too purely technical and academic for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis 
cussed here Its chief claim on our attention 
has in the fact that it affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the various modern build. 
ings of British India ag well as examples of the 
‘master builders ’’ work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar ‘lhe town ot Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as pecuharly nch 
in instances of picturesque modern Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur 
Henares, etc , this class of work may be studied 
in many gulferent forms both civil and religious, 
lhe extcnt to which the “unbroken tradition 
from the past” exista may there be gauged 
by the traveller who is architect enough for 


the prrpoge. 
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Archaology. 


The archeological treasures of India are as 
varied aa they are numerous. Those of the 
pre-Muhammadan period may roughly be divid- 
ed into (1) architectu:al and sculptural monu- 
ments and (2) inscriptions. No building or 
sculpture in India with any pretensions to be 
considered an example of architecture or art 
ean be ascribed to a tame earlier than that of 





ambulation, and the whole is enclosed by a mak 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
cardinal points The gates are essentiall 


| wooden in character, and are carved, inside an 


out, with elaborate sculptures) The stupa itself 
probably belonged co the time of Asoka, but 
| a8 Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, the railing and the gate- 


Asoka (circa 250 B.C). In the pre-Asoka ar- ways were at least 160 and 200 years later, res- 
chitecture of India, as in that of Burma or China pectively, Other famous Buddhist stupas that 
at the present day, wood was solely o1 almost have been found are those of Bharhut between 
bolely employed. Even at the close of the a) Allahabad and Jubbulpore, Amravati in the 
century, BC., Megasthenes, the Greek Ambas-! Madras Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Ne- 
sador at the court of Chandragupta, grand- palese frontier. The tope proper at Bharhut 
father of Asoka, describes Pataliputra, the has entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
capital of the Indian monarch, as “surrounded for building villages, and what remained of the 
by a wooden wall pierced with loop-holes for, rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum, 
the discharge of arrows” If the capital it-' The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain shor’ 


self was thus defended, we can easily infer that 
the architecture of the period was wooden 
And long long after stone was introduced thc 
lithic styles continued to be influenced by, or 
copied from, the wooden. 


Monumental Pillars.—The first class of | 


inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stones of Buddha give it a anique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which 18 unsurpassed 
in pot of elaboration and artistic merit, are 


works that we have to notice are the monu- DOW In the British and Madras Museums The 
mental pillars, known aa Jats. ‘Lhe oldest are| stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C 
the monolithic columns of Asoka, nearly thirty Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
in number, of which ten bear his inscriptions ,!quary with an inscription on it Was unearthed, 
Of these the Lauriya-Nandangarh column in he mscmption, according to_many scholars, 
the Champaran District, Tirhut, 1s practically speaks of the relics being of Buddha and en 
uninjured. The capital of each column, kc shnncd by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. And we 
the shaft, was monolithic, and compmeed thr: , have thus here one of the stupas that were erect- 
members, wiz, a Persepolitan bell, abacus, | ed over the ashes of Buddha immediately after 


and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex 
humed at Sarnath near Benares, The four 
hons standing back to back on the abacus arc 
carved with extraordimary precision and ac 
curacy. Of the post-Asokan period one pil- 
iar (BC. 150) stands to the north-east of Bes 
nagar in the Gwalior State, another in front ot 
the cave of Karli (A.D. 70), and a third at Eran 
in Central Provinces belonging to the 5th Cen- 
tury, A D. Ali these are of stone, but therc 
3 one of iron also. Jt 1s near the Qutb Minar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on 1t speaks of its 
ear been erected by a king called Chandra, 
identifled with Chandragupta [I (AD. 875 
418) of the Gupta dynasty It is wonderful 
“to find the Bindus at that age forging a bar 
of Iron larger than any that have been forged 
ever in Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now.” Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially in the 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exist 
in the South Kanara District A pricey 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda- 
bidri, not far from Mangalore. 


Topes.—Stupas, known as dagabaz in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes m North India 
were constructed either for the safe custod) 
of relics ludden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the sceve of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends. Though we know 
that the ancient Jainas built stupas, no specimer 
of Jaina stupas is now extant. Of those belong- 
me to the Buddhists, the great Tope of Sanchi 
class, It consists of a low circular drum sup- 

a hemispherical dome of less diameter 
the drum is an open passage for circum 


Bhopal, is the most intact and entire of its vihka 


| his demise. 


Caves —Of the rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja Bedsa, Karn, 
Kanhen, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta im Nizam’s 
Dominions, Barabar 16 miles north of Gaya, and 

‘Udayagiri and Khandagin 20 mules from Cut- 
tack in Orssa The caves belong to the three 


| principal sects into which ancient India was di- 


vided, v22., the Buddhists, Hindus and Jainas, 
The earliest caves so far discovered are those of 
Barabar which were excavated by Asoka and 
his grandson Dasaratha, and dedicated to Aji 
vikas, a naked sect founded by Makkhah Gosala. 
This refutes the theory that cave archi- 
tecture was of Buddhist origin. The next ear- 
hest caves are those of Bhaja, Pitalkhora and 
cave No. 9 at Ajanta and No. 19 at Nasik, They 
have been assigned to 200 B C. by Fergusson and 
| Dr. Burgess. But there 1s good reason to sup- 
pose from Sir John Marshall’s recent researches 
| and from epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are of two types—the chattyas or chapel caves 
and emarae or monasteries for the residence of 
monks. The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe sha windows over the entrance 
and have interiors conzisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular’end 
They are thus remarkably simular to Christian 
baailicas, ‘Lhe second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells. In the later 
ras there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large of Buddha. 
Hardly a chattya is found without one or more 
ikaras adjoining }t. Of the Hindu cave tem: 
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ples that at Kiephanta near Bombay is pera Dravidian to the borizontal. The salient 
the most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva feature of the former again is the cuz- 
and is not earlier than the 7th century A.D. vilmear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
But by far the most renowned cave-temple of tower. The most notable examples of the first 
the Hindus is that known as Kailasa at Ellora. kind are to be found among the temples of Bhue 
It is on the model of a complete structural baneswar in Onssa, Khayarah in Bundelkhand, 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also is Osia in Jodhpur, and Dilwara on Mount Aba. 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the One of the best known groups im the Dravidien 
Rashtrakuta king, Kmshna I, (A. D 1) Sk Is that of the Mamailapuram Raths, of 
who may still be seen mn the paintings in the,‘ Seven Pagodas’, on the seashore to the south 
ceilings of the upper porch of the main shrine | of Madras ‘hey are each hewn out of a block 
Of the Jaina caves the earliest are at Khand- of granite, and aie rather models of temples 
giri and Udayagiri ; those of the medieval type, than raths. ‘Lhey are the earliest examples of 
in Indra Sabha at Lliora ; and those of the latest typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
period, at Ankai in Nasik The ceilings of many the 7th century. 110 the same age has to be 
of these caves were once adomed with fresco | assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjec- 
paintings. Perhaps, the best preserved among veram, and to the following century some of the 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exe- temples at Aihole and Pattadkal ot the Bijapur 
cuted at Various periods between $50-650 AD Dustnct, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
and have elicited bigh praise as works of art hthic temple of Kailasa at Lllora, referred to 
Copies were first made by Major Guill, but most, above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace | temple at Tanjore and the Snrangam temple 
: a ae rat one whi one crete of Tnchinopoly are the best examples. 
i) nffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, ha en 
of whoge work was similarly destroyed by a fire a ee ae aa at ae 
ee Bie greene ene a ac oe Chalukyan by Fergusson. Iu tlus style the 
Mi ¥Y Hernmmgnam curing “hl. plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at present ¢¢ quadrangular: and the high-storeyed spire 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 1s converted into a low 8 ramid a which 
and Albert oe South Kensington, and tho honzontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
ib bse AL) er in volume brought out combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
y ciety. Aryan. Some fine examples ot this type exist 
Gandhara Monuments —On the north-west at Dambal, Rattihal, Till walli and Hangal m 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries and Warangal in Nizam’s Domnions. But 
and buried stupas, among which we notice for 1t 1s in Mysore among the tempics at Hallebid 
the figst time representations of Buddha and Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is foun 
the carrer panther: ae ane #8 of conten in its full perfection. 
an capitals, iri6zes oJ Dude Arotes Dearing a ‘ong = €=6Inscriptions.—We now come to inscnp- 
Garland, winged Atlantes without number, and 4 W ught to 
| host of individual motifs clearly establish the aoe OF wien mombers Dare: beet Diune 


hight in India. They have been engraved on 
influence of Hellenistic art. The mound at varieties of matenals, but principally on stone 


Peshawar, locally known as Shah-yi-ke-Dhert, and copper. ‘The earliest of these are found 
which was explored in 1909, brought to incised m two distinct hinds of alphabet, known 


light several interesting sculptures of this gg Brahmi and Kharoshthi. The Brahmi was 
echool together with a reliquary casket, the read from left to right, and from it have been 
most remarkable bionze object of the Gandhara eyolved ali the modern vernacular scripts of 


peed The inscription on the casket left no India The Kbaroshthi was written from ngbt 
oubt as to the mound being the stupa raised to left, and was a modified form of an ancient 


over the bones of Buddha by the Indo-Scy- 
thian king Kanishka. They were presente Aramaic alphabet introduced nto the Punjab 


d| during the period of the Persian domination 
by Lord Minto’s Government to the Buddhists | in the 5th century B.C. Jt was prevalent ap to 


Burma and are pow enshrined at Mandalay. the 4th century A.D, and was supplanted b 
Toabout the same age belong the stupas at jthe Brabm The earliest dateabla mcnptions 
Manixyala in the Punjab opened by Hanjit! are the celebrated edicts of Asoka. One group 
Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and Court, o¢ these has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
in 1880. Some of them contamed coins of other on pillars. They have been found from 
Kanishka, | Shahbazgarhi 40 mules north-east of Peshawar 
Structural Temples,—Of this class we have | to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Gimar in 
one of the earliest examples at Sancbi, and Kathawarto Dhauh in Onssa, from Kalsiin the 
another at Tigowa in the Central Provinces. In Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, show- 
South India we have two more examples, viz., ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
Lad Khan and Durga tgmples at Aihole in by bim. The reference in his Rock Edicts to 
Bijapur. All these belong to the pa, Gupta the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio- 
period and cannot be later than 500 A.D. The chus II. of Syna, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
only common characteristic is flat roofs Without so forth is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
spires of any kind. In other respects they are B.C. 269 as the date of his coronation. His 
entire} erent and already here we mark the Rummmdei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
g of the two styles, Indo-Aryan and ed in Nepal ‘Laral, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
Dravidian, whose differences become more and the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
mere pronounced from the 7th century onwards. disputed. Another noteworthy record is the 

mo, but Sir 


In the Indo- style, the most prominent inserpamn of Be 
Mines tend to cuanto oad ta the had known tor a long 
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Marshall was the first to notice the inscription 
on it. It records the erection of this column, 
which wasa Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Heliodoros, eon of Dion, 
who is described as an envoyof King Antial- 
kidas of Taxila. Helodoros is herein called 
a Bhagavata, which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava. Another iascription worth noticing 
and especially m this connection is that of 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-Scythian, 1s therem spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kine 


Archeology. 


Pa There is here relatively little trace of 
du forms or details. The princi 

now left at ee are the 

Gagan Mahall, Mihtar Mahall, Ibrahim Rauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz. Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race, Their style first 
began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
In a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor's 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
palaces at Fatehpur, Sikn an Agra. of 
Jehangir’a time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 


and sixteen villages tu gods and Brahmans! structures. ‘‘‘Lhe force and originality of the 
and as having annually fed one hundred thcu | style gave way onder Shah Jahan to a delicate 
sand Brahmans. Here 1s another instance of a elegance and refinement of detail.” And it 
foreigner having embraced Hindwsm ‘Lhusfor was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the political, social, economical and religious the Moghul tombs, the Tay Mahal at Agra, the 
history of India at the different periods the|tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahall, was con- 
ynseriptions are invaluable records, and are the | structed. The Moti Masyd in Agra Fortis 
only light but for which we are ‘forlorn and another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
blind ’ , Ment of his time, 


Saracenic Architecture —This begins in| Archeological Department.—As the 
India with the 13th century after the per- archeological monuments of India must at- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans tract the attention of all intelligent visitors, they 
Their first mosques were constructed of the would naturally feel desirous to know something 
matenals of Hindu and Jaina temples, andsome- of the Archsological Department. The work 
times with comparatively slight alterations. Tbe of this Department is primarily two-fold, con- 
coat ee called Adhat-din-ha jhompra at Ajmer servation, and research and exploration. None 
and that near the Qutb Minar are instances of | but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture by Government in these directions till 1870 when 
of India varied at different periods and under they established the Archwological Survey of 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. The India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
early Pathan architecture o( Delh1 was massive Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 
and at the same time was characterised by first Durector-General of Archwology. The 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb next advance was the initiation of the loca) Sur- 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-ud-din veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
Khilji are typical examples Of the Sharq: The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with tricted to antiquanan research and descrip- 
several tombs, At Mandu in the Dhar State, a tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprung up, old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
and we have here the Jam Masjid, Hoshang’s | local Governments. often without expert guid- 
tomb, Jahaz Mahall and Mindola Mahall as! ance or control It was only mm 1878 that the 
the most notable instances of the secular and Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
ecclesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans [he to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
Muhammadans of Bengal ae developed their a sum of 3} lakhs to the repair of monuments 1n 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
with the ruins of the buildings of this type, the conservator Major Cole, who did useful work for 
important of which are the Adina nee of | three years Then a reaction set in, and his 
Sikandar Shah, the Elakhi mosque, m post and that of the Director-General were 
Rasul Macyid, and so forth The Bahmani abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
dynasty of Guibarga and Bidar were also great cognising official responsability in conservation 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- matters was taken by Lord Curzon’s Government, 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is | who established the seven Archwological Circles 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs! that nov obtain, placed them on a permanent 
from all mosques in India in having the whole | footing, and united them together under the con- 
central area covered over so that what in others| trol of Director-General, provision heing also 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- made for subsidising local Governments out of 
three small domes. “* Of the various forms/|imperia] funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
which the Saracenic architecture assumed,” | Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
gaya Fergusson, “that of Ahmedabad may the protection of histomc monuments and relica 
irda be considered to be the most elegant.” | especially in private ssion and also for State 
t is notable for ite carved stone work; and the control over the excaVation of ancient sites and 


work of the perforated stone windows in Sidi 
Sayyid's mosque, the carved niches of the 
minars of many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mvkrabs and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
trast 


ja so ensentially Hindu. In complete con- 
with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bije- 





traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt, 0.1.8., Director-General of 
Archgology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of re been prosecuted, and 
the result of it is arp ray a pren 
altered conditions of old buildings. has 


only to seo for example the Moghul buildings 
at and , in order to 
be con sod hive tha work ol camel tacaeacse: 


Archaeology. 


pa and repair has converted these decayed and 


crescences into edifices of unnivalled loveli- 
ness Another noteworthy feature of this work 
has been the rescue of many of these buildings 
from profane and sacrilegious uses It is well- 
known that the superb Pearl Mosque of Jahangir 
in the Lahore Fort contained a Government trea 
sury, and the Sleeping Hall of Shah Jahan served 
as a Chureh for the British troops At Biya 
pur two mosques have been recovered one of 
which was used as Dak Bungalow and the other 
as Post Office Tre local Kutcherrv has now 
been expelled from the lovely musjid of Sidi 
Sayyid at Ahmedabad ‘the Cave temples at 
Trichinopoly are no longer godowns Nor has 
research work been in any way neglected 
under the new order of things <A _ unique 
featuze of it ‘or the first time introduced 
under the gaidance and advice of Sir John Mar 
shall has been the scienti@c excavation of buned 
sites, such as Sarnith where Buddha preached 
hig first sermon, Kasia or Kusinara where he 
died, Saheth Maheth the ancient Srasvasti, 


| Taxila or Ta 
esecrated monuments with their modern ex- 
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the seat of the ancient 
Hindu University, Patna or Pataliputra, the 
Mauryan capital, Besna or the ancient 
Vidisa, and so forth The results achieved, 
especially at the last three places, are of a sen- 
gational character At Taxila Sir John hag 
brought to light the remains of a palace of the 
Assyrian style and a macsive and imposing 
temple dedicated to Zoroastrian worship and 
resembling a Greek penpteral temple with the 
addition of a solid tower of the Likkurat type 
rising behind the shrine At Patna Dr D B 
Spooner has found traces of a Mauryan palace 
which 18 an actual replica of the Achsmenian 
palace at Persepolis 4t Besnagar Mr D R 
Bhandarkar has excavated a temple of Vasudeva 
of the third centurv BC, which proves to be 
the oldest of al] Hindu shrines in India Among 
other results of this excavation 1s the notewor- 
thy discovery that the art of forging steel was 
practised in India more than two thousand 
years ago and that mortar was used in the 
construction of brick masonry at least as early 
as the third century B C, 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or subtract- 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calendar, the correction 


given as below — 


H, ¥ 
Gibraltar .. - oe oo sud, 0 82 
Malta ; es Sy eo» ddd 1 34 
Karachi... 7 9 oe OH, 2 33 
Bombay .. oe ve oe 6g )«€OCcLL 44 
Goa oe os oe oo 6p: CO 44 
Point de Galle oe es «» ddd 0 12 
Madras wg Stewie, BC 
Ca cutta ee ee oe oe ry) 0 19 
Rangoon Town ee = eo add 2 4) 


H, 4H, 
Rangoon River Entrance oe Add 1 85 
Penang o* es +e eo» sub, 1 89 
Singapore .. ae ee oo «69p)«6©68lCODS 
Hongkong .. oe oe oo oop) «64 7 
Shanghai ee se oe eo 9? Q 34 
Yokohama .. =e» oo «60 oe A BC 
Valparaiso .. ee ee oe Oud. 4 40 
Buenos Ayres oe oe eo add 4 Q@ 
Monte Video ee ee be = 0 3 
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Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tourin India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
transportation were very slow; and the faci- 
lities for travel were so indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himselfto the mer- 
cics of the country without a sheat of letteis 
of introduction. Now the mail which 
is ted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombayin 14 days, and the passengir 
can travel by the same route and with 
the same speed ag the mail. A dozen lines 
have cove the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services, The Indian Railways provide faci- 
litles on the trunk lines unsurpassed by the 
tr ains-de-luze of Europe, and the Indian hotel 
haa hile into a really comfortable cara\an- 
seral, 


In the touring season, which extends from 
November to March, there is the attraction 
of a art climate. It Is never very hot; 
in the North Indeed itis really cool, it is always 
fine and fresh and bracing, If there is one 
country in the world to whith that elusive 
term applies, here we have at the season whcn 
the tourist arrives the real “ Indian summer.” 
Then there is its infinite variety. India is in 
no sense a nation and never willbe. Its peoplcs 
are wide as the Poles asunder, each has its 
own art, its own architecture, its own custon's 
and its own civilisation. certain supel- 
ficial resemblance runs through each; beneath 
lies a never-ending variety which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale. 


The Grand Tour.—People com ng to India 
for the firat time go often ask:—“ Where shall I 
go?” Well, wherever @lse the tourist may go, 
whatever else he should leave out, he should 
omit nothing on the Grand Tour. It is the 
foolish custom nowadays to sneer at those who 
follow the beaten tracks, but the visitor who 
shuns any part of the orthodox journey across 
India misses what nothing else can repay. 
Bombay is by far the most convenient point 
of departure, for here ‘“‘the world end steamers 
wait,” here is one of the finest cities in the 
British Empire, and here the traveller can_best 
complete his outfit and arrangements. From 
Bombay stretch northwards the two great trunk 
lines of India. One, the Bombay Baroda & 
Central India Railway, leads through 
the pleasant garden of Gujarat to Ahmedabad, 


the ancient Moslem capital of the Province 
containing fine examples of Mahomedans and 
Jain architecture; thence to Abu for the 
famous Jain temples of Dilwara, and on to 
Ajmere, Jaipur and Agra. The other by the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway carries 
the tourist over the Western Ghats by a 
superb mountain railway to Gwalior, whose 
rock fortress rises like a giant battleship from 
the plain, and so on to Agra, Of the glories 
of the Taj Mahal, Agra Fort, and the deserted 
city of Fatehpur Sikriit were supererogatory 
tospeak, Another easy stage leads to Delhi 
that amazing collection of cities, dominated 
by the little Ridge where British valour kept 
the mutinous hordes at bay, and finally drove 
them from the city by a feat of arms unsur- 
passed in history. Then from Delhi the East 
Indian line leads comfortably to Benares, 
Lucknow and Calcutta with the opportunity 
of an excursion to Cawnpore, if the spirit moves, 
The great charm of the Grand Tour is that it 
reveals the best that India can show. This 
route has the additional advantage that it 
fits in with any digressions which the time and 
purse of the traveller may permit. No one 
who can spare the time should fail to push 
northwards from Delhi to Peshawar, where 
the flower of the army Keeps watch and ward 
over the Khyber, and up the dread Pass to 
the eyrie where the fort of All Masjid bars the 
way to all invaders. Calcutta {s the best 
starting point for Darjeeling, though unfor- 
tunately the magnificent mountain panorama 
visible from there Is often obscu at this 
season by mists. Then from Calcutta two alter- 
natives open. A fine service of mai] steamers 
leads to Burma, and one of the unforgettable 
memories of the East is a voyage down the 
Irrawaddy from Bhamo or Mandalay to Prome. 
Again, either direct from Calcutta, or via 
Burma, is an easyroute to Madras and by 
way of Madura and Trichinopoly, with their 
peerless Hindu temples, back to Bombay, or 
on through Tuticorin to Colombo. But indeed 
the possibilities of expanding this tour are 
endless. Bombay is the best centre for the 
rock temples of Elephanta, Kenheri, Karli, 
Ellora and Ajanta. Icutta is only a short 
distance, from Puri the one Indian temple 
where there is no easte, and perhaps the most 
remarkable Hindu temple in the country. 
From Calcutta also start the river steamers 
which thread the steamy plains of Bengal and 
ran to the tea gardens of Assam 


SPECIMEN TOURS 


A number of specimen tours in India are given below. They are taken from one of M 
Thoa, Cook & Son’s pubilcations, from which firm further information may be obtalned, The 
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traveller will also find he can obtain assistance from the principal Shipping Agents and Rallway 
Companies, or from Mesars. Cox & Co., Measra. Grindlay & Co., and Messrs King, King & Co. 
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Steamer. 
FROM BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA. Rs. a. | Ra. & 
Via the North-West Provinces to Calcutta (including side trip 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling). 


TOUR I.—From Bombay per B. B. & C. I. Railway via Ahmedabad, 
Abu Road (for Mount Abu), Ajmer, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, 
Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, thence to Darjeeling, and back to 
Calcutta ee i | es ee es i | ee ee es e¢ 340 9 170 6 


TouR 11.—From Bombay per G. I. P. Railway via Itarsi, Gwalior, Agra, 
Delhi, Tundla Junction, Cawnpore, Lucknow and Benares to Calcutta, 
thence to Darjeeling, and back to Calcutta eee we wef 843-13 | 72 16 


FROM BOMBAY TO COLOMBO. 


Via ihe North-West Provinces, Calcutta and Southern India to Colombo 
(cneluding sidetrip from Calcutta io Darjeeling). 


TOUR III.—From Bombay as in Tour No. I (oa B.B. & C. I. By., 
Jaipur and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta side trip to Darjeel- 
ing and back to Calcutta, thence via Khurda Road, for Puri (Jugga- 
nath), Madras, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkod: and Talai- 
mannartoColombo ..  .. ss se ween S| 55H Bf 2TH OO 


Tour IVe—From Bombay as in Tour No. II (via G. I. P. By., Itarsl, Agra 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence as in Tour No. ITI to Colombo (via Southern 


In & e6 ee se ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Via the North-West Provinces, Caloutta (uncluding Darjeeling), 
Burma and Southern India. 


Tovk V.—From Bombay asin Tour No. I (via B. B. & C.1. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, side trip to Darjeeling and 
back to Caicutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, Rail to 
Mandalay. Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon; British 
Indla Steamer to Madras, Rail via Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura to 
Danushkodi; Steamer to Talaimannar and Rail to Colombo ..| 752 0 504 0 


TOUR VI.—From Bombay as in Tour No. lI (via G. I. P. Ry., Itarsi, 
Agra and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, thence as in Tour 
No.VtoColombo .. .. «ws «ee ce c8 ce ce} 758 0 507 0 


561 9 281 9 


FROM BOMBAY TO RANGOON. 


Via the North-West Provinces and Caleutiato Rangoon (including 
a tour in Burma, also including a side trip from 
Calcutta to Darjeeling ). 


Tour VII.—From Bombay asin Tour No. I (via B. B. & C.1. Ry., Jaipur 
and the North-West Provifices) to Caloutta side trin to Darjeeling and 
back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, B all to 
Mandalay, Irrawaddy Steamer to Prome, Rail to Rangoon oe Se 


Tour VIIl.—From Bombay asin Tour IT (via G. I. P. Ry oe Ben je 
Rail 





560 0 456 0 





and the North-West Provinces) to Calcutta, aide trip to Dar 
and back to Calcutta, thence British India Steamer to Rangoon, 0 
to Mandalay, Irrawaddy, Steamer to Prome, Rail to os ~—ee| 568 +O | 460 
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eee ist Olass. oat 
Steamer, 
FROM CALCUTTA TO BOMBAY, Ra. | Bsa 
Via the North-West Provirices. 
TOUR TX.—From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tunila, 
Agra , Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt.| 
Abn), Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay . 231 8 115 11 
Tour X.—From Calcutta via Benares, Moghal Seral, Cawnpore, Tundla, 
Agta, Delhi, Rewari, Jaipur, Ajmer (for Udaipur), Abu Road (for Mt. 
Abu) Ahmedabad and Baroda to Bombay . 213 8 , 196 13 
Tour XI.—From Calcutta via Benares. Moghal Serai Cawnpore, Tundla, 
a Gwalior and Itarsi to Boimbay.. 187 8 93 13 
vk XTI.—From Calcutta va Benares, Moghal Seral, Cawnpore, Dethi, 
hee Agra, Gwalior and Itarsi to Bombay oe js ais .-| 21114 105 15 
CIRCULAR TOUR FROM CALCUTTA. 
Tour XIII.—From Calcutta via Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Tundla 
Agra, Bandikui, Jaipur, Delhi, and Allahabad to Calcutta ..| 268 13 164 8 
Extensions, Via Southern India to Colomvo. 
Tour X1V.—From Bombay via Pcona Hyderabad, Wadi, Raichur, | 
Madras, Tanjore, smcken only. Madura, Danushkodi, and euler 
mannar to Colombo... 224 6 112 15 
Tour XV.—From Bombay via Poona, Hyderabad, Wadi, Guntakal, 
Bangalore, Erode, Trichinopoly, Madura, Danushkodi, ‘and Tala. 
mannarto Colombo .. ot - ‘é se wi as 216 9 108 16 
Extensions to above Tours. | 
From Ajmer to Udaipur and return... ..| 53 8 26 12 
From Abu Road to Mount Abu and return, one seat in motor (This excur-' 
sion is strongly recommended, the scenery being very beautiful) ..| 11 0 ror 
From Delhi to Lahore and return va Umbalia and Amritsar oF 84 4 42 2 
From Delhi via Bhatinda, Ferozepore to Lahore returning via Aruritsar 
Umballa to Dethi Se tie a ae ale Ce 39 10 
From Calcutta to Darjeeling and return os - ss 34 +, 109 6 | * 54141 
From Colombo to Kandy and return... oe x és | 16 4 10 3 
From Kurda Road to Puri (Jagganath) and return af oe a ah 712 8 14 











(All fares subject to change without previous notice.) 


LIST 


The following list of hotels is largcly based 
on information kindly supplied by Messrs. 
Thos. Cook & Son, Bombay :— 


Agra—Cecjl, Laurie’s Great Northern, Metro- 
pole. 


AHMEDABAD.— Grand. 
ALLAHABAD.—Grand, Central. 
BANGALORE.— West End, Cubbon 


BENARES,—Clark’s, Hotel de Paris. 

Bomba Y.~—Taj Mahal, Majestic, 
Apollo, Watson’s Ballard Pier. 

CaLourta—Great Eastern, Grand, Spence’s, 
Continental. 

Cawnrore.—Civiland Military. 

DELBI.—Maiden’s, Cecil, Brandon’s, Northern. 
Olvil and Military, Elysium, 

Goa.—Crescent. 

GULMARG.—Nedou’s, 

Gwatios.—Grand. 

JuyvrorE.—Jeypore, Kaisar-i-Hind, The New 
Hotel. 


J ee Po seas” 
Kazacit.-North-Western, Killarney, Bristol, 


Metropole, 


OF HOTELS IN INDIA. 


LAHORE —Nedou’s, Cecil. Faletti’s Stiffies. 

Luoknow.—Royal, Cariton, Civiland Military. 

MADBAS.—Hotel D’ Angelis, Connemara. 

M BERUT,— Empresas. 

PR°HA WAR.— Flashmans, 

Poona.—Napier, Poona, Connaught. 

RANGOON —Strand, Royal, Minto Mansions, 
Allandile. 

RAWAL PINDI—Flashmans, Imperial. 

SHOUN DARABA D—Montgomery’ 8, Maiestic. 

HOTELS IN PRINCIPAL HILL STATIONS -— 

Coonoor.— Glen view. 

DARJEBLING.—Woodland’s, Mount Everest, 
Grand (Rockville), Drum Druid, Centra), Park, 

MAHABLESH WAR.— Race View. 

MASHOBEA,— Wild Flower Hall. 

MATBERAN.—Rughy, Granville. 

Mount ABU —Ra)putana, Skeltonia. 

MURREE— Viewforth 

Mussoone.—Charleville, Savoy, Cecil, Hak- 
man’s Grand. 

Narni TaL.—Metropole, Grand Zoyal. 

fannie s, Centre, Firgrove, 
PACHMABHI.— Hil 

Bacia.—Corsorphon’ s, Grand, Laurie’s Longe 
wood, Faletti’s, Royal, 


sot 


An Indian Glossary. 


ABKABI.—Iixcise of liquors and drugs. 
AIN.—A timber tree TERMINALIA TOMENTOSA 


AKALI —Originally, a Sikh devotce, one of a 
band founded by Guru Govind Singh (who died 
1708) : now, a member of the politico-religious 
army (dal) of reforming 8)khs, 

AKHARA.—A Hindu school of gymnastics. 


ALIGHOL.— Literally a Mahomedan circle. A 


kind of athletic club formed for purpose~ of, 


self defence, 

AMIL.—A subordinat executive official un. 
der native rule; in Sind the name !s still apy li- 
ed to Hindus of the clerical class. 

Antout.— A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes, Southern India. 

ANJUMAN.—A communal gathering of Maho- 
medans. 

APHUS.—Believed to be a corruption of 
ALPHONSE, the name of the best varicty of 
Bombay mango. 

Avus.—The early rice crop, Bengal, syn. 
Ahu, Assam. 

AVATAR.—An incarnation of Vishnu. 

BaBv.—(1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan. 
(2) Hence used by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. 


BABUL.—A common thorny tree, the bark | 


of which {s used for tanning, ACACIA ARABICA. 
BapMAsH—A bad character: a rascal. 
BaGHLaA.—(1) A native boat (Buggalow). 
(2) The common pond heron or paddybird. 
BalRAGI.—A Hindu religions mendicant, 
BaJRA OR BasRi.—The bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, PENNISETUM TYPHOIDEUM ; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 
Banp.—A dam or embankment (Bund). 
BANYAN.—A species of fig-tree, FI0US 
BENGALENSIS. 
Baksat.—(1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season, 


BastTl.—(1) A village, or collection of huts ; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 


Batra.—Lit. ‘ discount’ and hence allow: | 


ances by way of compensation. 


a | legs, 
BaZak.—(1) A street lined with shops, India | mattress. 


proper; (2) a covered market, Burma. 


Ber.—A thorny shruo bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, ZizYPHUS JUJUBA. 


| (Chau 
CH 


BHENDI.-A suculent vegetable (HiBIscous 
ESCULENTUS). 

BHUSsA.—Chaff, for fodder. 

Buut.—The spirit of departed persons, 


BIDRI.—A __ class of ornamental metalwork, 
in which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 


{named from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 


BiGHA.—A measure of land varying widely ; 
the standard bigha is generally five-eights of 
al acre. 


Birr (Bib).—A grassland—North India. 


BLACK OOTTON 8OIL.—A dark-coloured soll 
very reteutive of moisture, found in Central 
and Southern India. 

BOARD OF REVENUE.—The chief controlling 
revenue authority in Bengal, the United Pro- 
vinces and Madras. 


Bor.—See BER. 

BRINGAL.—A vegetable, SOLANUM MELON- 
GUNA; syQ. egg-plant. 

BUNDER, or bandar.—A harbour or port. 

Bourvy.—A bastion in a line of battlements. 

CADJAN.—Palm leaves used for thatch, 


CHABUrRA.—A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed oe used for social gatherings, Northern 
a 


ndia, 
CHADAR —A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
and sometimes by women, (Chudder.) 


Cualtya.—An ancient Buddhist chapel. 


CHAMBAR (CHAMAR).— A caste whose trade is 
to tan leather. 

CHAMPAK.—A tree with fragrant blossoms 
MICHLLIA CHAMPAOA, 

CHAPATI.—A cake of unleavened bfead. 
patti.) 
APRASI.—An orderly or messenger, Nor- 
ae India; syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon, 

adras. 


CHARAS.—The resin of the hemp plant, 


| CANNABIS SATIVA, used for smoking. 


CHARKHA.—<A spinning wheel. 


CHARPAI (charpoy).—A bedstead with four 
and tape stretched across the frame for a 


CHAUDHRI.—Under native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 


BewaR.—Name in Central Provinces for | trade guild. 


shifting cultivation in jungles and hill-sides ; | 


syn. taungya, Burma; jhum, North-Eastern 
India. 
Buaapol.—Early autumn crop, Northern India, 
reaped in the month Bhadon. 
BHANG.—he dried Icaves of the hemp plant, 
CANNABIS SATIVA, & narcotic. 
BHANWAR.—Light sandy goil; syn. bhur. 
BHARAL.—A Himalayan wild sheep, OVIS 
NAHURA. 
Note.—According 


the following values :—a 
in gain,’ either short as 


This is only a rough guide. The 
The consonantal values ara too 


CHAUKIDAR.—The village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

CHautH.—The fourth part of the land rev. 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri. 
tories. 

CHELA.—A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

CHHAONI.—A collection of thatched huts or 
bar acks; hence a cantonment. 

CHHATRI—(L) An umbrella, (2) doned 
building such as a cenotaph. 


to the Hunterlan system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
either long as the a in‘ : 
the iin‘ bib,’ or long as the o ; so ) ane o in ceeaee u either 
short : or long as the oo in‘ boot,’ alas theiin* mite,’ au as the ou tn’ 
pas ape rewal values vary in different parts of India in a marked dogree, 
intricate for discussion here. 


father or short as the u in‘ cut,’ e as the ai 


ouse. 
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Cuigy ComMIssionEr.—The 
feat of one of the lesser Provinces in British 


Curxor.—A kind of partridge, 
CHUOAR. 


Carku—The Bombay name for the fruit 
of ACHRAS Sapota, the Sapodilla plum of the 
West Indies 


CHINAR.—A plane tree, PLATANUS ORIEN- 
TALIS, 


CHINKARA —The Indian gazelle, 
BENNETTI, often called ‘ravine deer ’ 


CHITAL.—The spotted deer, CERVUS AXIS. 


CHOLAM.—Name 10 Southern India for the 
a millet, ANDROPOGON SORGHUM, sy 
owar. 

CeoLI—A kind of short bodice worn by 
women, 

CHUNAM, chuna —Lime plaster. 


CIROLE —The area in charge of-—{1) A Con- 
servator of forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General, (3) A Superintending 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 


Crvi, SURGION—The officer in medical 
charge of a District. 


COGNIZABLE.—An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 


COLLECTOR —The administrative head of a 
District In Regulation Provinces corresponding 
to the Deputy Commissioner in non-regulation 
arcas. 


COMMISSIONER —{1) The officer in  chargo 
of a Division or group of Districts, (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc. 


COMPOUND ~The garden and open land 
attached to a house An Anglo Indian word 
perhaps derived from ‘ kumpan’, a hedge 


CONSERVATOR ~The Supervising Ofieer im 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. 


CoUNCIL BILLS.—Bills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 


Count.—Cotton yarns are described as 20's, 
30’, etc., counts when not more than ao lke 


number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 


Count OF WARDS.—An establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquali- 
tied persons. 

Crores, karor.—Ten millions. 

DaFFADAR.—A non-commissioned native 
offiter in the army or police. 

DaH OB DAO.—A cutting instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma, 

Dak (dawk) —A stage on a stage coach route 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalow 
maintaiued at such stages in days before rail 
ways caine, 

‘DA&KAMT, DACOITY.—Robbery by five or mor 
persons. 


DaL.—A generic term applied to various 
Dau.—An old copper coin, one-fortieth of 


CACOABIS 


GaZELLA 
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DaRBAR.—({1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
- declally one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
- ience (2) the Government of a Native State. 


Dakaan.—A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
saint. 


DakI., Dhurrie—A rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 


DAROGHA —The title of officials in various 
j ments; now especially applied to sub- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
“all Departments. 

DARWAN —A door-keeper. 

DaRwaza.—A gateway. 


DEBOTTAR —Land assigned for the pees 
if temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 


Dropak —A cedar, CEDRUS LIBANI or C. 
JEODARA. 


DEPUTY COMMIRGIONER, —The Administrativo 
iead of a District in non regulation areas cor- 
‘esponding to the Collector in Regulation 
?rovinces, 

DEPUTY MAGISTRATE AND COLLECTOR.—A 
wubordinate of the Collector, having executive 
ind judicial (revenue and criminal) powers, 
iquivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 


DEsAI—-A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule 


DESH —(1) Native country ° (2) the plains as 
ypposed to the hills, Northern India; (38) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 


DESHMUH —A petty official under native 
Maratha ) rule 


DEvASTHAN —Land assigned for the upkeep 
f a temple or other religious foundation. 

DEwan —See DIWAN. 

DHAK —A tree, BUTEA FRONDOSA, with bril- 
lant orange-scarlct flowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum; syn palas, Bengal 
and Bombay, Chhiul, Centra! India. 

DHAMANI- A heavy shighram or tonga drawao 
by bullocks 

DHARMSALA—A charitable institution pro- 


vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

DHATORA—A stupefying drug, Datura 
‘ASTUOSA. 

DHENKLI —Name in Northern India for tke 
ver used in raising water; syn. picottah. 

DHoB!I —A washerman, 

DxOt1.—The loincloth worn by men. 

Disteict.—The most important adminis 
trative unit of area. ' : 

DIvIsSioN.—{1) A group of distri 2 
ministrative and reventie stg mies 
Oommissioner; (2) the area in charge of a De- 
puty Conservator of Forests, usually cofres- 
ponding with a (revenue) Drstrict ; (3) the area 
ander a Superintendent of Post Offices; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 


DrwaN.—The chief minister in a Native 


State. 
DiwanL.—Civil, rev adtnl 
tration; now ie Norther, 


India of civil Jestioe abd Oourta 


DPoas.—The tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganges and Jumna. 

DRY ogor.—A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation. 

DRY BATE.—The rate of revenue for unirri- 
gated land. 

DuN.—A valley, Northern India. 

BeKa—A small two-wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a pony, Northern India. 

EXTRA ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER.—See De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector. 

Fakir.—Properly an Islamic mendicant of 
n mendicant who has no creed, but often loosely 
used of Hindu mendicants also. 

FAMINE INSURANOE GRANT.—AD annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

FARMAN.—An imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

FAUJDARI.—-Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor; now 
generally of Magistrates ’ Criminal Courts. 

FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER.—The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

GappI, Gadi—The cushion oF throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Gaxga.—The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant, CANNABIS SATIVA, 
used for smoking. 
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GuR, Goor—Crude sugar ; Syn. ° 
i aay : bag he Burma. sh ttn 
~— an e 
oe maiayan goat antelope, CEMA 
Gune Gy At minda  rellgio 
‘ indu religious 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal. ne 
i aca 
— omedan who hag perfo 
Sate sa is sala a dye his beard eas: a 
—-A native doctor practisin 
Mahomedan system of medicine. des 
HALALKHOR.—A sweeper or scavenger; lit. 
a : drs ide are - lawful) food. 
.— Current, ed to col 
States, especially Hyderabad. ees 
HAMAL.—(1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
ger vaut. aH = 
Hrsira (HiJRan)—The era dating f 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20t eth 
Hrisa.—A kind of fish, CLUPEA ILISHA. 
Hr1,—An iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma. 
HugxKa, Hookan.—The Indian tobacco pipe. 
Ip@aH.—An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on feativals 
known a3 the 1d., etc. 
INaM.—Lit. ‘reward’. Hence land held 
reverue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. Sec DEVASTHAU, SARAMJAM, Warn. 
INUNDATION CANAL.—A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is in 


GavR.—Wild cattle, commonly called ‘bison’, 4 od 


BOs GAURUS. 

GaYaL.—A species of wild cattle, Bos FRON- 
TALIS, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier; Syn. mithan. 

GHADR.—‘Mutiny, Revolution. 

Guat, Ghaut.—({1) A landing-place on a river; 
(2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank; 
(3) a pass up & mountain; (4) in Huropean 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
expenially applied to the Eastern and Western 

ats. 

GHatTWAL.—A tenure-holder who originally 
held his land on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

GH, Ghee.—Clarified butter. 


GINGELLY.—See TIL. 


Gopown.—A store room An 


or warehouse. 


Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay | 


6 gadang.’ 


GopuraM.—A gateway, especially applied 


to the great temple gateways in Southern India. | food-grain, 


Gosain, Goswami.—A (Hindu) devotee ; lit. 


one who restrains his passions. 


Gosua,—Name in Southern India for ‘caste’ 


women; lit, ‘one who site in a corner’; 
ayn. 
In Southern India the p DOLICHOS BIFLOBUS 


ts known as horse grain. = 
QUARANTBED.—{1) A class of Native States 
in Central India; (2) A class of railways. 


QGuKJ.—The red seed with a black ‘eye’ of 
Aprus PreoaTorivs, & common wild cree Det, 
used as the official weight for minute quantifies 
of opium 12th Tos, 


ood. 
JACK Fruit —Fruit of ARTOOARFUS INTE- 
GRIFOIIA, Ver. PHANAS. 
JAGGERY, jagri—Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn. gur. 
Jagizn.—An assignment of land, 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 
JATHA.—AD association, 
JAALRAT-UL-ARAB.— The Sacred Island of 
Arabia, including al] the courtries which col- 
tain cities sac’ed to the Mahomedans: Arabia. 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 
JemapAR.—A native officer in the army or 
police. 
Juu.—A natural lake or swamp, Northern 
India; sya. bil, Hastern Bengal and Assam. 
JrmaD.—A religious war undertaken by Musal- 


mans. 

Jmea.—A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier. 

JowAR.—Lhe large millet, a very common 
ANDROPOGON SORGHUM, Of SoRG- 
HUM VULGARE ; sy. cholam and jola,in South- 
ern India. 

JUDICIAL ComMIssIONER.-——An officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Courtin the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

KAOHERI, kachahri.—An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

KaDAfk, karbi—ahe straw of jowari (¢. 0.)— 


a valuable fodder. 
Kasv, kashew.—The nut of ANACARDIUM 
QOCIDENTALE, largely grown in the Konkan. 
Kakau.—The barking deer, CERVULUS MUNT- 


TAT ALAS, kallar.—Barren land covered with 


or of the 


salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India. 
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Kanat—The wall of a large tent. 

KANnGak.—A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm. 

KANKAR.—Nodular limestone, used for metal- 


ling roads, as building stones or for preparation | 


of lime. 

KaN&s.—A coarse glass which spreads and 
revente cultivation especially in Bundelkhand, 
ACOHARUM SPONTANEUM. 

KANUNGO.—A revenue Inspector. 

KaRAlTt.—A very venomous snake, BUN- 

GABRUS CANDIDUS or CAERULEUS. 


KARBHARI.—A manager, 


Karz —Underground tunnels near the skirts | 


of hulls, by which wateris gradually led to the 
surface for irrizition, «specially im Biluchistan. 
KARKUN.—A clerk or writer, Bombay. 
KaRMA.—The doctrine that existence Is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 
KARNAM —Sce PATWARI 


Kazi.—Under native rule, a judge admi- 


nistering Mahomedan law. Under British rule, 
the kazi registers marriages between Mahome- 


dans and performs other functions, but has no | 


powers conferred bv law. 

KuADI (or KHADDER) —Cotton cloth hand- 
woven from hand spun yarn 

KHALASI—A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent pitcher. 

KHALSA —Lit. ‘ pure.” (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs the word Khalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community; 
(2) land directly under Government as op- 
pees to land alienated to grantees, etc, Nor- 

ern India. 

KHANDI, candy.—A welght especially used for 
cotton balesin Bombay-equivalent to 20 mds 

EKeAacaAB—In Bombay of any portion ran 
assessed survey No which being uncultivablc 
is left unassessed 

KHARIF—AnYy crops sown just before or 
during the mam S W monsoon 

KHas.—Special, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

KHASADAR.—Local levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan. 

Kuas-Kuas, Kus- Kus —A grass with scented 
roots, used for making sereens which are 
peau in doorways and kept wet to cool a 

ouse by evaporation, ANDROPOGON SquaR- 
ROSUS., 

Kueppa, kheda.—A atockade into which 
wild elephants are driven; also applied to 
the operations for catching 

K#IOHADI, Kejyeree —A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Angio-Indians specially 
used of mce with fish 

Kuaitat—A robe of honour. 


KHUTsA.—The weekly prayer for Maho-. 


medans in general and for the reigning sove- 
a in particular. 
LLA~A fort 

KINOOB, kamkhwab.—Silk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

Krepan.—A Sikh roligious emblem; a sword, 

Kopait.—The implement like a hoe or 
mattock in common use for digging; syn. 
mamutl, Southern India. 
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a i Cummerbund.-—A waistcioth, or - 


KONKAX —The narrow strip oflow land be- 
ween the Western ghate and the sea, 


Kos.—A variable measure of distance, 
usually estimated at about two miles, The 
distance between the kos-minara or milestones 


1 on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 


over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards. 


Kot —Battlements 
Kotai —A large house, 


KoTwaL —he head of the police in a town, 
under native rule The term 18 stall used in 
Hydcrabad and other paits of India. 


Kotwali—The chief police station im a 
head-quarters town. 


KUCHA BANDI—A barrier or gateway erected 
acros> & Lane. 


KULKARNI -——-Sec PATWARI,. 
KUMBHAR —A pottur 


Kuran —A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting 


Kyaki—Land cmbanked to hold water for 
Tice cultivation, 


KYAUNG—A Buddhist monastery, 
aluays contains a school, Burma. 


LAKH, lac.—A hundred thousand. 


LAMBARDAR —The representative of the co- 
sharers in a zamindari village, Northern India, 


LANGUR --A large monkey, SEMNOPITHEOCUS 
BNTELLUS 


LasoaR, correct lashkar —(1) an army, (2) in 
English usage a native sailor 
Lat.—A monumental pullar, 


LATERITE —A vesicular material farmed 
of disintegrated roch, used for buildings and 
making roads, also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium. Laterit. produceg 
a dcp brichord sail 

LingaM—The phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva 

Lircat —A fruit trce grown in North India 
( LITCHI CHINENSIS) 

LOKAMANYA —(lit ) Dstcemed oi the world or 
the people ; a national hero. 

Loney —A waistcloth, Burma. 

Lota —A smal] brass water-pot. 

Lunal, loongi—{1) A turban; (2) a cloth 
worn by women 

Maprasa—A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahomedans. 

MAHAJAN —The guild by Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants ina city The head of the Mahajans 1s 
the Nagarsheth (q 0 ). 

MABAL.—(1) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country; (2) now a village or part of a 
vi'lage for which a separate agreement is taken 
for the payment of land revenue; (3) @ de: 
partment of revenue, ¢g., right to catch elo- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4)1n Bombay a small 
Taluka under a MAHALEARI 

aaa head of a Hindu conventual 
esta ment. 

Manaraja.—A title borne by Hindus, rank- 
ing above Raja 

ManaTwa —(lit) A great soul; applied fo 


which 


‘men who have transcended the limitations of 


the flesh and the world. 
Maywsear, mahasir.—A large carp, BARFUS: 
vor (lit. ‘the big-headed *). 
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Manva.—A BASSI arabe a aed 
ducing flowers (when dried) as f or 
distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish | 
oil. 


Maran —An open space of ‘evel ground, 
the park at Calcutta 

MaJoR WORKS —Irrigation works for which 
Separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and interest 

MagTaB —An elementary Mahomedan school 

MALGUZAR (revenue payer)—{1) Ihe term 
apphed in the Central Provinces to g co sharer 
in a village held in ordinary proprietary tenure 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State 

Matt —A gardener 

MamMLATDAR—The officer in charge of a 
taluka Bombay whose dutics are both exccu 
tive and magistena) pvo tahasildar 

MANDAP, or mandapam—A porch or pi! 
lared ball, espectally of a temple 

MANGOSTEEN —1he fruit of GARCINIA MANGOS 
TANA 

MaRKHOR—A wild goat in North Western 
India, CAPRA BAI CONERI 


Massip —A mosque Jama Masjid _ the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays 


Masnap —Scat of state or throne, Maho 
medan, syn gadd 


MaTts—A Hindu 
ment 


MAULVI--A person learned in Muhammadan 
law 


MAUND, Ver Man —A _ weight 
different localities The Ry matuniis 80 lbs 


Maya —Sanskrit term for delusion 
MEHEL or MAnAL —A yalaice 
MELA —A religious festival or fair 


conventual establish- 


MIgRAB—‘Lhe niche in the centre of the | 


western wall of a mosque 
MIMBAR -—Steps in a mosque, used as 1: pulpit 
MINAR —A pillar or tower 
MINOR WORKS —Irrigation works for which 


regular accounts are not kept except, in some 
cases of capital 


MISTRI —(1) a foreman, (2) a cook 
MoNSOON—Lit ‘season, and specifically 


(1) The § W Monsoon, whichis a Northwaid | 
extension of the S E trades, which in the Nor ! 


thern Summer cross the cyuator and circulate 
into and around the low prcasure ama ovr 
North India, caue d by the es cessive heating 
of the Jand area, and (2) ihe NV LC monsoon, 
which 1s the curr not of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern wintcr from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain 1n India only 
in 8 TL Madras ind gvion through moisture 
acquired in crossing tl! Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into thc low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southcrn summit 

MopLaw (Mappila)—A fanatical Mahorredan 
sect in Ma abar 

MurFA mofussil —The outlying parts of 
® District, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the head quarters (Sadr). 


Varying in| 
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MUKADDAM, muccadum.—A __representative 
or headman 
MUKBTAR (corruptly mukhtiar)—{1) A legal 
ractitioner who has not got a sanad, and there- 
Ore cannot appear in court as of nght , (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
wnother person 
MUKATIARKAR —Ihe officer in charge of a 
taluka Sind whose duties are both oxecutive 
and magisturial, syn tahasildar 


MUKTI, rrlcasec —The perfect rest attained 
by the list d ath and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world—soul, syn 
NIRVANA MOKSHA 


MUNG, mug—A pulse, PHASEOLUS BADIA- 
TUS ayn mag Gujarat 


MuUNJ-—(L) A tall grass (SACCHARUM MUNJA) 
in North India from which mats are woven, and 
the Brihminsacred thrcad worn, (2) the said 
thread 

MUunsa1-——A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Pirso Arabian language 


Munsir —Judge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction 


MUROM moorum—Gravel, used for metal- 
ling roads 


NacHANI NAGL—See RAG! 

NAGARKHANA Nakkarkhana —A place whcre 
drums are bcatcn 

NaGARSHFTH —The head of the trading guild 
of Hindu 1nd Jun Merchants in a city 

NAIB —Assistant or Deputy 


NaIkK —A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain, 
in Southern India (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army 


Nat—A demon or spirit, Burma 


NawaB—A title borne by Musalmans 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus 

NazaR nazarana —A due paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions 


NET ASSETS—{1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord (2) 1n Madras and Lower 
Burma the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production 


NEWAR —Broad cockney woven across bede 
steads 1nstead of iron slats 


Na@API —Presced fish or salted fish paste, 
largely made and consumed in Burma 

NILGAI—An antelope, BOSELAPHUS TRAQGO- 
CAMELUS 

Nim necm—A tree, MELIA AZADIRAORTA, the 
berries of which are used in dyeing 

NIRVANA —Sce MUKTI 


NizaAm—A title borne by the ruler of 
Hyderibid State 


NizavaT —A sub division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal 


NOW AGRICULTURAL ASSESSMENT —Enhanced 
asstesment imposed whcn land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to uge as a building 
gite or for industrial concerns 


NON-COGNIZABLE An offence for which the 


culprit cannot be arrggted by the police without 
a walrant, 
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NON-OCOUPANCY TENANTS.—A class of tenants 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms in their leases or agreements. 

NON-REGULATION.—A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 


of full code of legislation was not in force in wanda 


them. 
NULLAH, NALA——A ravine, watercourse, or 
In. 


OCCUPANCY TENANTS.—A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

PapavK—A well known Burmese trec 
dees lar as sp.) from the behaviour of which 
e arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

PaDDY.—Unhusked rice. 

Rea troop of horsezamong the Mara- 
as. 

PaGi.—A tracker thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

PAIGAH.—A tenure in Hyderabad State. 

PalK.—(1) A foot soldier ; (2)in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixtecn 
years, 

PAIREE.—The name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
APHUS (g. ¥.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 

PaLas.—See DHAK. 

PaLxi1.—A palanquin or litter. 

Pan.—The betel vine, PIPE BETLE. 


Parap.—aA public place for the distribution Indi 


of water, maintained by charity. 

PaRABADL—A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on @ centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity 
har grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 


PAXNOHAMA.—Low caste, Southern India. 


PANOHAYAT.—{1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town ; 
arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 

as five (panch) members. 

Panpit.—A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied toa person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 

applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary ools. 

PANSUPARI.— Distribution of Pan and Supaki 
(g. ¥.) ag @ form of ceremonial hospitality. 


PagDA, purdah—{1) A veil or curtain; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn. 


ParpgEsi.—Foreign. Used in Bombay especi- 
reef - Hindu servants, syces, &c., from North 


PaRGANA.—Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil, Northern India. 


Pashw.—The fine wool of the Tibetan goat. 
Pas0.—A waistcloth. 
Paz, put.—A stretch of firm, hard olay. 


PaTeL.—A village headman, Oentral and 
Western India; syn. reddi, Southern India, gaon- 
bura, Assam ; Northern and Tm 
India; Mukhi, Guzarat. 
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PATIDAR.—A co-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 

PaTTAWALLA.—See CHAPRASI, 

PaTWAkt.—A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam Madras; kulkarni, Bombay Deccan ; talati, 
Gujarat ; pen bhog, Mysore, Kanara and Coorg ; 
, Assam; Tapedar, Sind. 

PEON.—S8ce CHAPRASI, 

; PESHKASH.—A tribute or offering to a supe- 
or. 

PHULAY, (Pilow).—A dish of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 

PHULKARI.—An embroidered sheet; lit. 
flower-work. 

PIOE, paisa—A copper or bronze coln 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 

PICOTTAH.—A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for Irrigation, Southern India; i 
dhenkul or dhenkull, or dhikli, Northern India. 

PIPAL.—A sacred tree, FIOUS RELIGIOSA. 

Prr.—A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint. 

PLEADER.—A class of legal practitioner. 

Ponay1!.—A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma 

POSTIN, hteen.—A coat or of sheep- 
skin tanned with the wool on, anistan. 

PRANT.—An administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior); also in 
Kathiawar. 


PRESIDENCY.—A former Division of British 
a. 


PROTECTED.—Forests over which a consl- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved’ forests, 

PROVINCE.—One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

PUsJ4.—Worship, Hindu. 

PouyaRI.—The priest attached to a temple, 

PUNDIT.—See Pandit. 

PURANA.—Lit. ‘old’ Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group’ ; (8) also to ‘punch-marked’ coins. 

PUROHIT—A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

Pwk.—An entertainment, Burma, 

PyAlisS—Bands Of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions, 

BABI.—Any crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon. 

RaGy (RLEUSINE OOROGANA).—A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India; syn. marua, Nagli Nachni, 
re Ge ee borne by ooniaen occa: 
opally correspon roughly 
to that of Nawab which is peculiar to Musalmans, 

RamosHt—A caste‘ whose work is watch 
and ward in the Village lands and hence used 
of any chaukidar (gq. v.). 

RaNA—A title borne by some Bajput chiefs 
equivalent to that of a. 

RaNl.—The wife or widow of a Raja. 

Ra0.—A title borne by Hindus, either equiva: 
lent to, or ranking below, that of Raja. 
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Ruaaz.—Name for a black soll in Central 
and Southern India, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

REGULATION.—A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Rex.—Saline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

RESERVED.—Forests intended to be main- 
tained permanently. 

RIcKSHAW.~—A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used in the hills. 

Roxv.—A kind of fish, LABEO RORITA. 

Ryorwaki.—The system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
of holdings. 


Sapr, sudder.—Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly applicd 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Sa¥A JANG—A Jong-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 

SAFFLOWER.—A thistle which yields 4 yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seeds 
(C ARTHAMUS TINCTOR! Us), Ver. Kardaj, Kushanti 

S§aL.—A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
SHOREA ROBUSTA. 

SAMBAR.—A deer, CERVUS UNICOLOR; syn. 
sarau. 

SanN.—Bombasy hemp, CROTALARIA JUNCEA. 

SANAD.—(1), A charter or grant, giving its 
name toa class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants, 

SANGATHAN.—Literally tying tog ther, A 
movement which aims at unity and the know- 
ledge of the aru of self defence among Hindus. 
Roughly similar to Fasciemo, 


SANNYASI.—A Hindu mendicant. 


SARI~A long piece of cloth worn by women 
as a shawl. 


SARANJAM.—Land held revenue free or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
ger Vices rendered by the holder’s ancestors. 

SARKAR.—(1) The Government; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

SABSUBAH.—An Officer in charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com. 
missioner of British territories. 

Sat1.—Suicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 


SATYAGRAHA.—(lit.) One possested by the 
truth; one who follows the truth wherever it 
may lead. (Commonly used to denote the pasaive 
resistance Movement.) 

SawBwa.—A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
States, Burma. 

SEMAL or cotton tree-—A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity of flosa, BOMBAY MALABARIOUM. 

Senow, sarau..—A goat antelope, NEMOR: 

Sermemerr._(l) The tion of 

ETTLEMENT. reparation & 
cadastral record, and the axing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Reserves are created; (3) th: 
financial! arrangement between the Government 
01 India and Local Governments 


@ SgaHID—A martyr 
SHANBHOG.—- See Parwak. 
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sary sCéS 
SHasrRAs—The religious law-books of the 


SHEGADI, seggaree.--A on 8 feet with live 
charcoal in it, a 


SHER, ser, seer—A weight, oF Measure Varying 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Railway ser is about 2 lbs. 


SHETH, shethia,—A Hindu or Jain merchant 
SHIGURAM.—See TONGA 


SHISHAM or sissu.—A valuable timber tree, 
DALBERGIA SIS8S00. 


SHUDDHI.—Literally purification. A move- 
ment started in Rajputana and Northern India 
for the recouversion to Hinduism of these, lke 
the Malakhana Rajputs, who, though Mahome- 
dans for some generations, havé retained many 
Hindu practices, 


SILLADAR.—A native trooper who furnishes 
his own horse and equipment. 


SoLa.—A water-plant with a valuable pith, 
AESCHYNOMENH ASPERA, 


SOwAk.—A mounted soldier or constable, 


Stoupa or tope.—A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or leas hemisphen. 
cal, containing relics, 


SUBAH.—({1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule ; (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
B, eee rane to the Collector of a 
British District; (8) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

SUBAHDAR.—(1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule; (2) @ native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad oorresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 


SUB-DIVISION.—A portion of a District in 
charge of a junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 


Supaki—The fruit of the betel palm, AREOA 
OATECHU. 


SUPERINTENDENT.—(1) The chief police officer 
ina District; (2) the officialin charge of a hill 
station; (8) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

SuURTI.~—Native of Surat, specially used of 
persons of the Dhed or Mahar caste who work 
as house servants of Europeans, and whose 
house speech is Gujarati. 


SYOER, sais.—A groom. 
TaBpur.—Sce TAzrau. 


TAHSIL.—A revenue sub-division of a District; 
syn. taluka, Bombay; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore; township, Burma. 


TAHSILDAR.—The officer in charge of a tahsil; 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay; township officer 
or myo-ok, Burma; Mukhtiarkar, Sind; Vahi- 
vatdar, Baroda. His duties are both executive 
and magisterial, 


sion mae set 
» OF provements ; 
syn. tagai, bombay, 
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TALUE, taluka —The estate of a talukdar in 
oudh. A revenue sub-division of & 
carer ie in Bombay, Madras and Mysore; syn. 


TALUEDAR—A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different porte of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars), (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat 


TamTaM, tumtum,—aA North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart 


TANK —In Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley , 
in Northern India ap excavation holding water 


T APEDAR —See Patwakl. 


TARAI—A moist swampy tract; the term 
especially apphed to the tract along the foot 
of the Himalayas. 


TARI, toddy—The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation In Northern India the 


juice of the date 1s called Sendhi. 


TASAR, tussore —-Wild silkworms, ANTHERAEA 
PAPHIA; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Tazia —Lath and paper models of the tombs 


of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival, syn tabut. 


Tak —A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, TEOTONA 
GEANDIS, 


TELEGBAPHIO TRANSFERS —See Council bills. 


THAGI, thuggee.—Robbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 


THAKUR.—({1) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans; (3) a petty chief; (4) a hill tribe wm the 
Weatern Ghats. 


THaMIN.—The brow-antlered deer, Burma, 
CERVUS ELDI. 


THaNa~—A police station, and fence the 
circle attached to it. 


TrKA.—(1) Ceremonial anolnting on the fore- 
head , (2) vaccination 


TixaM—The English pickaxe (of which the 
word is a corruption). 


Tr.—An oilseea, SESAMUM INDIOUM; also 
known as gingelly in Madras. 


TinpaL, tandel.—A foreman, subordinate 
officer of a ship. 


TIPAI, Teapoy —A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any smaj] European style table. 

ToLa.—A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(roy). 


Tonga —A one or two horsed Vehicle with a 


covered top ; ayy, SHigg pam. 
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PY earl iBl e vei found in Burma and to 
6 southward, BOS SONDAIOUS ; 8 hsaing 
and banteng. a 


Unrr.—A term in famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 


UntaL.—A wild sheep in North-Western 
India, OV18S VIGNE. 


URID, Up1p —A pulse, ‘ black grain,’ (PHa- 
SEOLUs MUNGO} 


UmBak —A wild pig—(F10us GLOMERATA). 


Usak —Soi] made barren by saline efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 


VAHIVATDAR —Officer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magia- 
terial functions, Baroda; syn. tahbsildar. 


VaID or baidya, Bengal —A native doctor 
practising the Hindu system of medicine, 


VAKIL—({1) A class of legal practitioner , (2) 
an agent generally. 


ViHARA.—A Buddhist monastery. 


VILLAGE —Usually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 


VILLAGE UNIoN.—An area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. 


WaDA or WADI —(1) an enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard, (2) private 
enclosed land near a Village, 


WakF—A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment, 


Wao —A step well. 


Watan —A word of many senses In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
Village community, 


WaziR.—The chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 


WET RATF —The rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 


Yoat —A Hindu ascetic who follows the yoga 
system, & cardinal part of which is that it confers 
complete contro] over the bodily functions 
enabling the practiser, for instance to breathe 
‘no through one nostril and oué at the other. 


YUNANI.—Lit Greek; the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomedans, 


ZAMINDAR.—A landholder. 


ZAMINDARI—(1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar; (8) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 


ZANANA.—The women’s quarters in & house 
hence private education of women, 


Ziapat.—A Mahomedan shrine, North- 


Western Frontier. 


ZILA.—A District, 
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Indian Official Reports. 


(MOSTLY ANNUAL.) 


General.— 
Statistical Abstract relating to British India 
(Parliamentary Paper). 
Statistics of British India :— 
Vol. I.—Commercial, 


Vol. IV.—Administrative and Judicial. 
Vol, V.—Educational, 


Census Reports (Decennial), India, Provincial 
and Native States. 

Adminstration Reports: Madras, Bombay, 
United Provinces, Punjab, Bengal, Central 
Provinces and Berar, Burma, Bihar and 
Orissa, Assam, North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince, Delhi, Coorg, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara, Baluchistan 
Agency. 

Legislation — 

Acts and Procoedings of the C ntral and Pro- 
yinclal Legistaturc,, Indias Parliament, 
Vols 1, 2, 3. 


Justice and Police — 
Report on the Administration of Civil Justice 
for each Province. 
Report on the Admunistration of Criminal 
ustice for eack Province. 
Report on Jails for each Province. 
Reports on Police, for each Prownce, and 
for Bombay Town and Island, Calcutta, 
and Rangoon. 
Report eon the working of the Criminal 
nbes Act (Bombay, Punjab and United 
Provinccs). 


Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Go- 
vernment of Jadia. 

Kast India Iimancial Statement (Parliamen- 
tary Paper). 
Return of Net Income and Expenditure 
for eleven years (Parliamentary Paper). 
Accounts and Estimates: Explanatory Memo- 
randum (Parliamentary Paper). 

Home Accounts (Parliamentary Paper). 

Loans raised in England (Half-yearly Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 

Loans raised in India (Half yearly Partia- 
men Paper). 

Mint Reports for Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper Currency Department Reports, India 
and Bombay. 

Statistics compiled from the Finance and 
Revenue Accounts. 


Land Revenue, &c.— 

Land Revenue Administration : Provincial 
Reports for Lower Provinces (Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assang, United Provinces, 
Bombay Presidency (including Sind), Pun- 
jab, Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, 


and Madras. 

Re on Land Revenue Administration, 
Tend Settlement Operations, 
Alienation of u Act, &., for North- 
West Frontier 


Madras 8 facalnanent and Land Records 
Department’ Baport. 


Reports of Land Records Department fo! 
Kombay, Burma, Bengal, United Pro 
ces, and Punjab 
Report on settlement Operations, Punjab, 


Reports on Survey and Settlement Oper- 
ations, Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, and 
Assam 

Reports on Operations of the Land Records 
and Settlement Departments, Central 
Provinces and Berar. 


Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, 
Bombay 


Provincial Reports on the Administration 
of Estates under the Court of Wards. 
Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies, 


Separate Revenue (Salt, Excise, &c¢.)— 
Salt Department Rcports’ Northern India, 
Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, Burma, 
Bibar and Orissa, 


Excise Report for each Province. 


Report on the operations of the Opium 
Department. 


Stamp Department Report for each Province. 

Registration Department Report for each 
Province, 

Income Tax Report for each Province. 


Agriculture and Veterinary.— 
Report on the Progrtss of Agriculture in India 
Ki port of the Agricultural Research Institute 
and College, Pusa. 
Bulletins ot the Agricultural Research In- 
stitute, Pusa, and of the Provincial De- 
partments of Agriculture. 


Memoirs of the Department of Agnculture. 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly) 

Reports of the Department of Agriculture 
for each Province 


Reports on Agnicultural Stations, Exper.- 
mental Farms, and Botanic Gardens for 
each Province, 


Season and Crop Report for each Province, 

Agricultural Statistics of India 

Area and Yield of certain Frincipal Crops, 

Report on Production of Tea in India. 

Report of the Imperial Agriculturist (1920- 
21 


Report on Tea Culture in Assam. 

Reports of the Civil Veterinary Departments 
for each Province 

Statistics compiled from the Reports of the 
Provincia] Civ) Veterinary Departments. 

Report of the Camel Specialist. 

Report of the Imperial Bactenologist (Veter:- 
nary). 

Co-operative Societies.— 

Statements showing Progress of toe Co- 
operative Movement in India 

Re be on Co-operative Societies for each 

nceé. 

Reports of Conferences of Registrars of 
Co-operative Societies, India and 
Provincial 


Fisheries —~ 
Report of the Fisberies Department. Bengal, 
thar and Orissa, Madrasand Punjab 
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Forests.— 
Annual! Return of Statistics relating to 
Forest Administration in British India. 
a on Forest Administration for each 
nce. 
Reports of the Forest Research Institute 
cal the Imperial Forest College, Dehra 


Quinquennial Forest Review. 
Indian Forest Memoirs. 
Indian Forest Records, 
Forest Bulletins, 
Industries.— 
Journal! of Indian Industries and Labour. 
Bul] ting of Indian Industries and Labour. 
Reports of Provincial Directors of Industries. 
Ph ha Production and Inspection of 
ines.— 
Review of Mineral Production (in Records 
of Geological Survey). 
Report on Production and Consumption of 
Coal in India. 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines. 
Trade and Manufactures.— 
Annual Statements of Sea-borne Trade and 
Navigation, India and Provincial (Madras, 
pone? Sind, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 


urma 

Review of the Trade of India (Parliamentary 
Paper). 

a of the Trade of India (Parliamentary 


Provinolal Reports on Maritime Trade and 
Customs (including working of Merchandise 
Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombay, Sind, Madras, and Burma, 

Accounts relating tothe Sea-borne Trade 
and Navigation of British India (monthly 
and for Calendar ee 

Accounts relating to the Trade by Land of 
raat India with Foreign Countries 


thiy). 
Annual Statement of Coasting Trade of 
British India. 


Re on the Trade and Navigation of 


den 
Accounts of Trade carried by Rail and River 
n India. 
Report on Inland, Rail-borne, or Rail-and- 
et ae Trade for each Provinces. 
a on Trade piirel agin for Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Burma, United 
Provinces, Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind, ie ead British 1 Baluchistan. 
Indian Trade Journal (weekly), 
Statistics rela to Joint-Stock Companies 
in British India and Mysore, 
Report on the working of the Indian Com- 
panies Act foreach Province 
ag priya the working ot the Tndian Factories 


each Province. 
Report of the Chiet Inspector of Explosives. 
Public jee bet 
on Railways. 


“Fonts pesereiapanag oer Works (Buildings and 


for Madras, Bombay, Punjab, 
West Frontier Provinces, and Burma. 
of Irrigation, 


Review of 

Report on Irrigation Rev for each Pro- 

iia cmt Mae sion, Madras 
on 

and Bombay. ~ 


Report on Architectural Work in India. 
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sts and Tel hs.— 
|Po and Telegrap 


s on the Posta & Telegraphs of India. 
ai of Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment. 

Scientific Departments.— 

menor on the Operations of the Survey of 
dia, 


Records of the Survey of agers 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey of India. 

pce of the Indian Meteorological Depart- 


ent. 
Indian Weather Review, Annual Summary. 
Rainfall data of India. 
Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological De- 
partment. 
Report of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 
Report of the Director-General of Observa- 


tories 

Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodaikanal 
Observatory. 

Report of the Board of Scientific Advice. 

Report of the Arch@ological Survey of India 
and Provincial Reports. 

Report and Records of the Botanical Survey. 


Education,— 
Education Reports India and each 
Province. 
eoinarennlal Review of Education (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 
Local Self-Government.— 
Reports on Municipalities for each P-ovince 
oy ee Fi pide Bombay City, Madras 


Reape a Distclt, ‘and Local Boards or 
ds for each Province. 

Reports a "Port Trusta of cecur Bombay 
Rangoon, Karachi, and 


Medical, Sanitary, and Vital a See 
Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
e Government of India. 
Report on Sanitary Measures in India (Parlia- 
mentary Paper). 
Report of the Sanitary Cummfssioner for 
eavh Province. 
Vaccination rer for each Province. 
Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries 
for each Province 
Benet on Lunatic " Asylums for each Prou- 


Report of the Chemical Examiner and Bac 
teriologist for each Province 

Scientific Memoirs by Officers of the Medical 
and Sanitary De ents. 

agp de of the “India Sanitary Confer- 


for 


neue of the Imperial Malaria Conferences. 
Journal of Medical Research (Quar- 
terly). 
seco rhage tg | 
ort Emigration ey 


aap na 


Prices and Wages.— 


Prices and Rie ged 
Variations in Price Levels. 
@ Provincial Wage Ovnsusez, 


Political W eee 
Gandhi an sae a tod Wands Sankaran Nair, 


Tedian Uures by Alfod Nan 


Rervolation 


Hor 


Bibliography of India. 


The general work of reference in one gr 
volume about India is still the late Sir William 
W Hunter's The Induan Empire Its Peoples 
Hutory and Products (Smith Elder, 1893, 28/ ) 
which contaims within its 800 pp all the infor 
mation, excellently arranged and indexed, 
that the general reader requires about this 
country Its histoncal sections are particularly 
good giving a rapid and po pre Denslve bird s- 
eve-view of the course of Indian history from 
the advent of the Mahomedans in the eighth 
century down to nearly the close of the nine- 
teenth century Its statistics are basea on the 
Census of 1891 and are therefore somewhat out 
of date. But, with this slight drawback which 
can be remedied by consulting the latest annual 
* &tatistical Abstract” (see below), it gives in 
the compass of one volume a comprehensive 
view, neither too blurred nor too diffuse, of the 
Indian Tumpire and its past and present state 
A more detailed account of Indiais to be found 
in the first four volumes of The Imperial 
Gazetteer of Indva (Clarendon Press, 1909 Vols I 
1Y, 6/-each), These volumes, which sre intro 
duotory to the alphabetical Gazetteer (Vols V- 
XXIV), are an expansion of Hunters one 
volume work mentioned above, but all the 
chapters, with the exception of thoce on the 
history of British Rule, have been rewritten 
by expert writers who have beer in most cases 
Indian administrators also The statistics in 
these volumes are based on the Census of 1901 
The second volume of the Orford Survey of the 
Briiwsh Emmre (Clarendon Press, 1914, 1o/ )15 
mostly devoted to India and contains an excel 
lent concise account by various well known 
writers of the Indian Empire as it is to-day 
The statistics of this volume are based on the 
latest Census of 1911 Sir Thomas Holdich» 
volume on Indy in the “ Regions of the World 
Senes (Clarendon Press, 1904, 10/6) 1s a compact 
geographical account by an authontative whiter | 
The same author's Gates of India (Macmillan 
12 5, od )18 & useful histoncal and geogra).*_". 
work on the North-West Trontier of India 
A hort account ot the problems of India’s fron- 
tlers and their defence is given in Arthur 
Vincent's defence of Indi (Oxford Uinv raity 
Press) Ra 2 Dr fBrivek Tndvachturrey, : brs 
of cite Hi a of Brule uray, ; 
may still be used with profit, though parts of 1% 
are obsolete Sir Thomas Holderne.s (fourth) 
edition, 1911, of Sir John Strachey’s Indtg, ongi 
nally published In 1888, contains the best 
succing account of Indian administration and 
progress (Macmillan, 1911, 10/-). The same 
editor's little book in the Home Univer-ity 
Library, Peoples and Problems of Indra (Wilhams 
and Norgate, 1912, 1/-) is a useful introduction 
to the study of present day India A very 
good Atlas of Indwis published as Vol 
XXVI of the Impertal eer (separately, 
17/6 Clarendon Press, 1909) It contains 28 
genaral and 18 provincial maps * besides 16 
plans of Cities, including 3 of Bombay, 2 of 
Caloutta and 1 of Madras, Delhi, Simla, etc, 
sach, A somewhat older though still excellent 
atlas is Constable's Hand Atlas of Indw (Cons 
table, 1893, 14/-) It has 60 maps and plans 


and is scconppanied by an index of 86 pp The 


ee 


Companion volume Hand Gazetteer of Indva by 
Jas Bartholomew (Constable, 1894, 12/-) 18 a 
very concise gazetteer based on the second 
edition of 1886 of Hunter’s Imperval Gazetteer. 
An older and fuller gazetteer, though still 
having the advantage of being in one compact 
volame, 1s Lethbridge and Wollaston’s revised 
abridgment of Thornton’s Gazetteer of Indw 
(W HT Allen, 1888, 21/-) 


Official Publications.—The principal official 
delete of general interest and utihty are 

e Annual Reviews (Indza tn 1920 18 the latest) 
by Mr L 1 RBushbrook Wilhams, published 
by  theGovernment of India and their 
accompaniment The Statitwal Abstract for 
British India (issued towards the close of the 
year, about 1/6) the report on the Census of 1911 
(Vol I, Calcutta, Rs 5, Text, Vol II, Appendix 
giving tables, eto), Statstes of British India 
(4 Vol Calcutta) Administrative, Judical,é&c., 
annual Statement of the Trade of Brittsh India 
with Foreign Countries (Calcutta) and the 
annual Revew of Trade (Cyie and Spottiswoode, 
2/), Iunancral Statement of the Government of 
India (Lyre and Spottiswoode) Every ten 
years 18 issued an elaborate review of the period 
as a Decennial number of the Moral and Material 
blue—book (tow diswntinued) and those by J 8 
Cotton (pub 1885) and by Sir Athelstane 
Baines (pub 1894) are specially valuable <A 
“Memorandum on some of the Results of Indian 
Admunistration during the past Fifty Years of 
British Rule in India” issued in 1909 by the 
India Office (reprinted at Government S, 
Calcutta, 7911, s1x annas, in a handy octavo) 


is & valuable summary of the improvements 
since 1858 


History —It 1s still the fashion to call James 
Mills History of British India (Vols. I VI up 
to 180, continuation by H H Wilson, Vols 
VIiI-1X, index Vol X last ed 1858, W. H 
Allen) the standard work on the subject, but 
it 18 out of date and in parts wrong-headed 
No other author of equal ability and repute has 
treated the subject on a large scale with the ex- 
ception of Mr Vincent Smith whose Oxford 
History of Indva has become the standard work 
ltis a handy volume copiously illustrated, 
(Clarendon Press, 1920, 12-6) Sir W W. 
Hunter made the attempt but lived 
only to write two volumes dealing with the 
first century of the Unglish in India up to 1700 
(History of British India, Vols I-IT, 1899-1900, 
Longmans, 30/-) A masterly historical sketch 
ot the whole period is to be found in Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s Brituh Dominion wn India, (Murray, 
1894, latest ed 1907, 5/-) which 18 specially 
remarLable for the writer’s theory that the 
British dominion in India grew and expanded 
on a regular plan foreseen by it8 founders and 
was not as is generally suppo ed the result of 
a happy chance, Another excellent and interest- 
ing sketch 1s contained in che Hestoriea 
Geography of Indu by P. E Roberts, 
had assisted Hunter in the above mentioned 
work (Clarendon Press, 1920, 8/6), Misa Gabrielle 
Fosting’s two works, When Kenge Rode to Doth 
(Blackwood, 1912, 0 and Strangers Wethin 
the Gates (Blackwood, 1914, 7/6) give a papulas 
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but accurate presentment of the Mughal and 
British periods. Marshman’s History of India 
(3 Vols , Longmans, 1871, 22-6) gives an excel- 
lent account, neither ton detailed nor too concise, 
of the whole h and may be recommended 
as the most readable history of India till the 
Mutiny. There is an abridgment of Marshman 
mm one volume (Blackwood, 6/-) ‘Trotter’s 
Mistory of India, recently revised and brought | 
up to date by W. H Hutton (8. P.C &., 1917, 


(Cassell, two vols., 1919), Col. Malleson’s Warren 
Hastings (Chapman and Hall, 1894, 16/-), 
Bosworth Smith’s Lord Lawrence (2 Vols., Smi 

Flder, 188%, wzew ed., Nelson’sseries, 1/-) Herbert 
Edwardes and Merivale’s Sir H. Lawrence (2 
Vols., Smith Elder 1872), Sir W. Hunter’s Lord 
Mayo (2 Vols., Smith Eider, 1875, 24/-), Sir W. 
Lee Warner's Lord Dalhouste (2 Vols , Macmillan, 
1904, 25/-), Sir Alfred Lyall’s Lord Dufferin 
(2 Vols, Murray, 1905, new ed, Nelson’s series 


10/-) 18 8 good and accurate compendium, as also | 1/-), Marshman’s Sir H Havelock (Longmans, 


is Meadows Taylor’s Students’ Manual of Indvan | 
Hvetory (Longmans, 7/6) which has long been 
well known for presenting a vast amount of 
facts in a small compass and in an agreeable 
style. For the Mahomedan period the standard 
work is Eilphinstone’s History of India (Murray, 


3/6), Martinean’s Sw Bartle Frere (2 Vols., 
Murray, 1895, 32/-), Mallet’s Earl of Northbrook 
(Longmans, 1910, 16/ ), Lord Roberts’ Forty-one 
Years wn Indva (Macmillan, 1897, new ed. 6/-), 
Colebrooke’s Mountsturt Kiphinstone (2 Vols , 
Murray, 1884, 25/-), Trotter's John Nicholson 


16/-) A much more elaborate work for the , (1897, Murray,2/6) and Bayard of Indva (Outram) 
same period is Sir Henry Liliot and 31s Dowson’s | (Blachwood 5/-) Among noteworthy works 


History of India as told by its own Historians 
(8 Vols , 1867-1877, £ 8&8 0) giving transia- 
tions of the chief Mahomedan historians For 
the pre-Mahomedan period Vincent Smith’s 
Early Hestory of India (Clarendon Press, 8rd ed , 
1914, 16/-) 18 the latest and best work Mr 
Vincent Smith is also the author of The Ozford 
History of India, from the earlicst times to the 
end of 1911 (Clarendon Press, 12/6) Romesh 
Dutt’s History of Ancient Curhsatin im Indu 
(2 Volumes, Trubner’s Onental Series, 21/-, 1893) 
and Mrs Manning’s earlier work Ancient and 
Medieval India (2 Vols , 1869, 30/-, W H Allen) 
deal wainly with literature rather than history 
proper though they give a more or less vivid 
icture of those early tims ‘The following 
ks, which are published by the Clarendon 
Press, are of particular interest Hindu Manners, 
Customs and Ceremones by J. A Dubois 
‘Lhe Abbe Dubois lived for many years amongst 
the people of 8S India and gamed an 
extraordinary insicht of their customs and 
habits (68), Zravels un the Mogul Lmpvre, 
1636 G8 by Trancis Bernier (7s 6d), Observa: 
tions of the Mussulmans of India made during 
twelve years’ residence in their rmmcdiate socie 
ty by Mrs Meer Hassan Ali, an Luoglishwoman 
who marricd au Indi in Mahomedan (7s 6d) Ram 


treating of recent history since 1858 are Lovat 
Traser’s Indi under Lord Curzon and After 
(Hememann, 1911, 16/-), Lady Betty Balfour’s 
Lord Lytton’s Indvan Admunestration (Longmans, 
1899, 18/-), Sur W. Hunter’s Bombay, 1885-1900, 
a Study of Indian Admuimistration (Clarendon 
Press, 1892, 16/-), Col. Hanna’s Second Afghan 
War (3 Vols , Constable, 1899-1907, 38/-), wad 
Hratory of the Second Afghan War (Murray, 
1905, 21/-) Sir John Adse Indian Trontrer 
Poluwy ahistorical sketch (Mcmillan 1897, /- 
Trotter’s India under Viuctorva (2 Vols., W. 
Allen, 1886, 30/ ). 


For the Indian Mutiny the standard history 
is Kaye and Malleson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny (new ed. 6 vols Longmans, 21/-). Sir 
George korrest’s History of the Mutiny (4 vols, 
1904-1914, Blackwood, 64/) gives the chief 
records in the Indian archives. The best 
one-volume narratives are Malleson’s shorter 
work, Indun Mutvny (in Me-srs_ Seeley’s 
“Events of Our Own Times” series 6/-) and 
T Rice Holmes’ History of The Indaan Mutiny 
(1883, W H Allon, new ed Macmillan, 15/-8), 


Constitution and Admuinistration.—The 
changes lately effected in the constitution 


bles and Recolltion: of an Inhan Offical by | Of the Indian Government have been 


Major General Skeman (68), Annals and Anti- 


guities of Rajasthan in 3 volumes (52s 64), | 


The Story of My Infe by Col Meadows Taylor, 
(168), Farly Zravels wn India, 1588-1619, by 
William koster, CIE, (10s 6d), The Rites of 
the Zunce Born by Mrs Sinclair St-venson, 
the! test and best book cn the B ahman Caste 
(21s), A History of the Maratha People, by C. A 

Kincaid and R Parasnis (16s ) 


Historical Biography.—The _ principa | 
characters of Indian history, Hindu ‘Mahomed in 
and British such as Asoka, Babar Akbar, 
Clive, Warren Hastings, Dalhousie, etc, 
are individually treated in the well known 
Rulers of Indva series of hisvorical and biogra- 

heal monographs (28 Vols, Clarendon Press, 
1800-102, 2/6 each) In the Enghsh Ven of 
Actwn series (Macmillan, 2/6 each) there are 
also volumes on famotts Anglo-Indian states- 
men, such as Sir Alfred Lyall’s Warren Hastings, 
Archibald Torbes’ Havelock, Sir Richard Temples 
Lord Lewwrence, Sit W Butler’s Charles Naprer. 
Among biographies of Anglo Indian worthies may 


embodied in the Report on Indian Consfitu- 
tional Reforms, drawn up bv the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy (the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Scheme) and published in a handy octavo 
(Government Press, Calcutta, July 1918, 
one rupee) The most comprehensive book on 
the new constitution 18 Dyarchy by Lonel 
Curtis (Clarendon Press, 1921° 31-6) which 
contain all the documents etr, telating to the 
reform scheme. At the head of book- on the 
Indian Constitution, stands Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert’s ‘“‘ The Government of Indw being a 
Dige«t ofthe Rtatute Law relating thereto with 
historical introduction and explanatory matter ” 
(Clarendon Pre s, ist ed, 1898 2nded, 1807, 
Srd ed , 1915, 14/-1922, 108 6d) the first edition 
Contains important constitutional documents 
such as minutes,g despatches, ete., 
covering 130 pp. which have been omitted in the 
subsequentissues ) The Digest drawn up by Sir 
C. Ilbert many years ago has been now embothed 
in the mam in the “ Government of India Aot 
of 1915” which contains the entire body of 
law relating to the Government of India and 
which has been officially issued In octavo form 


d valu- 
be mentioned as specially interestin Tard y ag (price 7é@ Eyre and Spottaswaode) A supple: 


able Sir George Forrest's Life 
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ment to Ibert’s third edition gives a comparison 
between the Digest given in the book and this 
Act (1916, 1/-) The constitutional documents 
from the Regulating Act of 1773 down to the 
Consolidating Act of 1915 have been printed 
in handy form in P. Mukerji’s Indian Constitu- 
tional Documents (1915, Calcutta, Thacker, 
Spink RBs. 6); of the second ed. Vol. II, Rs. 8 
has been issued in 1918 containing an historical 
introduction divided into two parts dealing 
with English political institutions and the 
present working constitution of India. The 
important constitutional documents have been 
also included in A. R. Iyengar’s Indian Consti- 
tution (1909, 2nd enlarged ed. 1918, Loganatham, 
Madras, Rs. 3) which contains an historical 
view of the various administrative institutions. 
The documentary matter extends to nearly 
250 pp. Chesney’s Indian Polity (8rd ed. 1894, 
Longmans) gives an excellent historical view 
of the system of administration as it grew 
up from the early days of the English in India 
down to the end of the nineteenth century. 
Another useful work is B. K, Thakore’s 
Indian Administration to the down of responsible 
Government, 1765-1920 (Taraporewala, Bombay. 
Ra. 4), Sir William LeeWarner’s The Citizen of 
India (1897, Macmillan 2/6) gives in brief 
outline a very good sketch of Indian adminis- 
tration. A more up-to-date work is G. Andcr- 
son’s British Administration in India (Mac- 
milan). H. A. D. Phillips’ Our Administra- 
tion of India (1888, W. Thacker, London, 6/-) 
gives an account of the Revenue and Collecto- 
rate Administration in all departments, and 
though this is done with special reference to 
Bengal. it is More widely useful A. Mackenzie’s 
How India, is Governed (1882, Kegan Paul, 2) 
is a very brief sketch of the Indian constitution 
and administration and ot England’s work in 
India, For the system of judicial administra- 
tion Herbert Cowell’s History and Constitution 
of the Courts and Legislative Authorities in 
India (1872, 2nd ed., 1884, Thacker Spink, Cal- 
cutta, Bs.6) is still useful, for the historical 
part. 


Economics, Famines; etc.—Paden Powell’s 
Land Kevenue and Tenure in Britisn India 
(2nd ed., 1907, revised by Sir T. Holderness, with 
an appendix added in 1912, 5/-, Clarendon Press) 
gives an account of Jand revenue system in India. 
Bir W. Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal (1868, 
new ed., 1807,Smith Elder, 16/-) and his Orissa (2 
vols., 1872, Smith Elder, 32/-) give a good idea o° 
the economic condition of eastern India when it 
passed under British Rule. J. C. Jack’s The 
Economic Life of a Bengal District (1916, Cla- 
rendon Press, 7/6) is an economic study of the 
Peconic life based on the minute data collected 
rom innumerable families for the record of 
rights of Bengal and is of great value in esti- 
Dating the resources of the people and the 
economic results of British rule. Dr. H. Mann’s 
Land and Labour ina Deccam Village (Oxford 
University Press :; 2 vols., Rs. 6) and Dr. Slater’s 
Some South Indian villages (Oxford University 
Press, Re. 5) deal with agricultural economics. 
Sir Theodcre Morison’s Industrial Organisation of 
Gn Indvan Province (1906, Murray 10/6) reviews 
the principal economic facts aud shows their rela- 
tion to tho abstract science of economics. The 
author treats specially of the United Provinces 
to which bis personal observation was mainly 
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confined. Morison’s Economic Transition in 
India (1911, Murray) deals with the development 
of industrial and economic resources of the 
country. Romesh Dutt's Economic History 
Hehe under Early British Rule (1902, Kegan 
atl, 16) and the sare in the Victorian Age 
(1904, Kegan Paul, 1904) are a powerful though 
one-sided indictment of British economic and 
land revenue policy, Valuable books on the 
co-operative system are R, B. Ewbank’s 
Indian Co-operative Studies (Oxtord University 
Press.) and C. F. $. Stricklanu’s Introduction to 
Co-operation in India (Oxford University Press.) 
Rs. 2. Dutt, who is a staunch champion 
of the Permanent System of land tenure in 
vogue in Bengal and of its introduction 
into other parts of India, in his Famines and 
Land Assessment: in India (1899, Kegan Paul, 
7/6) on the same lines asserts that famines 
are due to the land policy of the Government. 
On Famines the best books are the Reports 
of the Iamine Commissions pub. 1885, 1887, 
1898 (Eyre and Spottiwoode), A good 
narrative of the last great famine of 1899-1900 
is to be found in Vaughan Nash’s The Great 
Famine . ite causes (1900, Longmans, 6/-). On 
the earlier great Bengal Famine, Sir Bartle 
Frere’s The Impending Bengal Famine, and 
how to prevent future famines In India, (1874, 
Murray, 5/-) is u-eful and suggestive. Charles 
Blair's Indian Famines in their historical and 
financial aspects (1874, Blackwood 5/-) contains 
good remarks on preventive and mitigating 
mea-ures, Loveday's History and Economics 
of Indian Famines (2s, 62.) is a later book 
of tho same kind. For public works, 
Railways, etc., Thornton’s Indian Public 
Works (1875, Kegan Paul, 5/-) MacGeorge’s 
Ways and Works un India (1893, Constable, 14/-), 
Horace Bell’s Railway Poticy in India (1894,12}-), 
Deakin’s Irrigated India (1898, Spon, 8/6), 
Buckley’s Irrigation Works of India (1905 Spon, 
42/-) frriyation in India, By D. G Marris. 
(Oxf rd Univer-ity Pre.8.) Rg. 2. Valentine 
Ball’s Coal Fields of India (new edition, 1914, 
Calcutta), Report of the Irrigation Commission 
(1905, Eyre and Spottiwoode). 


On Finance the work of the Strachey 
Brothers, Sir John and Sir Richard, Finances 
ant Public Works of India (1882, Kegan Paul, 
10/6) is valuable as describing the system of 
Indian Finance by per-ons who had intimate 
knowledge and personal experience. Reports 
of the Indian Currency Committee, 1808 and 
1899, and of the Royal Commission on the 
admini.tration of the expenditure of India, 1900, 
contain a vast mass of useful material. Indian 
Currency (1878, Longmans 2;-), by Dunning 
Macleod, treats of the means of introducing 
a Gold Currency in India, and of extending 
Banking and Paper Currency. H. J. Tozer’s 
British India and its T,ade (1902) gives a good 
view of the trade and surveys its growth during 
the latter half of the nincteenth century. A 
more recent work is Prof. K.T. Shah's Trade, 
Tariffs ‘and Transport in India (National 
Book Depot, Bombay: 1923.) Rs. 10. Prof. 
Lees Smith’s Studies in Indian Economics 
(1909, Constable, 3/6) and Jadunath Sarkar’s 
Economics of Brith India (4th ed., 1917, Sarkar 
and Sons, Caloutta) are good introductions to 
the subject. The former is a series of lectures 
delivered by the author for the Bombay 
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Government. The eee a uestion is briefiy 
explained in F. V. Rus orth’s The Indian 
ee Problem (Oxford University Press 
1021, e 1-6), 

The Protected States.—Malleson’s Native 
States of India (1875, W. H. Allen, 18/-), gives 
an hietorical sketch of the various states. 
The author was then connected with the state 
of Mysore as the guardian of its young ruler. 
The work of another official who was connected 
with Mrsore as ite Resident at the end of his 
Indian career, Sir W. Lee-Warner, The Native 
States of Indiq (2nd e4.,1910, Macmillan, 12s, 6d. 
lst ed., 1804, under title “ Protected Princes of 
Incia " ) whilst giving what he calls an “Account 
of India under Home Rule”, chiefly discu:ses 
the ee of the position of these states in 

lation to the british Government. A Punjab 
official, Sir Oharles Tupper, in his Our Indian 
Protectorate (1898, Longmans, 1€/-) similar! 
treats of the relations between the Britis 
Government and its Feudatories, but goes more 
into the past and hag instructive chapters on 
indigenous home rule under the Mahrattas, the 
Sikhs, the Mahomedans, etc. This valuable work 
is now thoroughly out of print, but a good 
vernacular translation in Gujarati by A N 
Buch (1900 Rajkot) is available. Sir Lepe) 
Griffin’s Punjab Chiefs (1865 Trubner) and 
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Batas of the Punjab (1870, 2nd ed. 1878,Trubner, 
20/-) givein considerable detail the history of 
the principal Pun jab states like Patiala, Kapur- 
thala, Nabha, eto. Massy prepared a new 
edition of the former book (1889, Allahabad, 
Pioneer Press) and completed it by anotner 
Chiefs and Families of Note in the Punjab (1890, 
Allahabad, Pioneer ss) and they give short 
notices of all the ruling chiefs of the Punjab. 
Aberigh Mackay who was tutor to the Raja of 
Ratlam in Central India and Principal of 
Rajkumar College at Indore, wrote on the Chiefe 
of Central India (1879) and on the Native Chiefs 
ond their States in 1577 (1878). Both books 
are noteworthy. Altchison’s T'reaties, Engage- 
menis and Sanads relating to India and the 
neighbouring countries (8rd ed, 1893, 11 
volumes, Calcutta. Government Press, Rs. 34) 
is the standard collection of all the treaties 
with the Native Feudatory States. The 
relations with the Nizam are investigated 
in H. G. Brigg’s The Nizam (2 vols., 186], 
Quaritch, 28/-) and pre & Fraser's Our 
Faithful Ally, the Nizam (1865, Smith Elder 18/-}. 
The relations with the Gaekwar of Baroda 
are exhaustively treated in The Guicowar and 
his Relations with the British Government (1868, 
Education Press, Bombay) by Col. BR. Wallace 
who was Resident at Baroda. 


INTEREST TABLE. 


From 5 to 12 per cent. on Rupees 100; 


Calculated for 1 Year, 1 Month (Calendar), 1 Week, and 1 Day (365 Day to Year), 
the Decimal Fraction of a Pie for the Day being shown for the Day. 


Per cent, 1 Day. 
| Raa PB 
§ 0 0 2°630 
6 0 0 38°156 
? | 0 0 8682 
8 | 0 0 4°208 
9 | 0 0 4°784 
10 | 0 0 5§°260 
it 0 0 5786 
12 | 0 0 G*312 


1 Week, | 1 Month. | 1 Year. 
Rg. A. P. RS. A. P. RS, A. P. 
016 06 8 5 0 0 
0 110 0 8 0 600 
021 09 4 700 
02 5 C10 8 8 0 0 
029 012 0 9 0 0 
08 0 018 4 10 0 0 
08 4 014 8 11 0 0 
03 8 100 12 0 0 


Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Acknowlsdgment of Debt ex. Ra, 20 


Affidavit or Declarat:on .. 2 
Agreement or Memo. of Agreement— 


(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 
of exchange .. 0 


(b) If relating to sale of a ‘Govern- 
ment security, or share in an in- 
corporate company or other body 

rate—Subject to a maximum 
ae a. 2 for every Rs. 10,000 


(c). i no not otherwise provided for .. 1 


Appointment in execution of a Ne 
(a) Of trustees .. 
(b) sie property moveable or smmove- 


Artictes of Association of Company-— 


(a) Where tne Company hag no shue 25 
capital or the nomyoal share capital 
does not exceed Ha, 2,500 


(b) Where the nominal share capital 50 
exceeds Rs. 2,500 put does not 
exceed RB». 1,00,000. 

(c) Where the nowmal share capital 100 
exceeds Rs. 1,00,000. 

Articles of Clorkship » 2200 


Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court. Thesame duty as a Bond 
forthe amount or value of the pro- 
perty to Which the award relate, as 
set forth in such award ,ubject to a 
maximum 

Bill of Exchange payable ondemand.. 0 


. ol) 


6) 


Rs. 
sa. 0 


Oo we? 


oO 


20 0 


1 


Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after dat. or 


sight (it drawn  singly)—Not 
Rs. 200, a. 8; exe Rs, 
exc. Rs. 400, a. 6; exc. Ra. 


exc, Rs. 600, a. 9; exc. Rs. 


exc. 
200, not 
400, not 
600, not 


exc. Rs. 800, a. 12; exc. Rs. 800, not exc. 


Rs. 1,000, a. 15; exc. Rs. 
Rs. 1,200, R. 1 a. 2; 
exc. Rs. 1,600, R.1la 
not exc. Rs. 2,500, Rs. 2, 


2,500, not exc. Rs, 5,000, Bs. 4a. 8; 


1,000, not exc. 
exc. Rs. 1,200, not 
. 8; exc. Rs. 1,600, 
a. 4; exc. Rs, 
exc. 


Rs. 5,000, not exc. Bs, 7,500, Rs. 6 8. 12; 


exc. Rs. 7,500, not exc. Rs. 10,000. Rs, 9; 
exc. Rs. 10,000, not exc. Rs. 15,000, Rs. 
18 a. 8; exe. "Rs, 15,000, not exc. Rs, 
20,000, Rs, 18; exe, Rs, 20,000, not exc. 
Rs, 25,000, Rs, 22 a. 83 exc. Rs. 25,000, 
not exc, Rs. 30,000, Rs. 27; and for every 
add. Bs. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 


of Ra. 30, 000, Ra, 9. 
Where payable ‘at more than one year 
i aa or sight, same duty as a 


Bill of Lading 

Bond (not otherwise provided tor}— 
Not exc. Ra. 10.. 
Exc. Ra. 10, but not exc. Re. 50 
Exc, Rs, 50, "put not exc. Bs. 100 o% 
Exc, Bs, 100 & does not exc. Ra. 209 
Exo, Ba, 200 & does Dot exe. Rs, 300 


Rs 


Spee Oo° © 


mS Game oo” 


For every Rs, 500 or part, beyond 
Rs, 1,000 
Bond, Aéninitratcn, Customs, " Security 
or Mortgaye Deed—~For amount not 
exceeding Re. 1,000, same duty as a 


Up to Rs, 1,000, every Rs. 100 or part 0 
3 


Bond. 

In any other case., «e ee 1 
Cancellation we a4 ee ae) 
Certificate or other Document relating to 

Shares ce he seg - O 
pi sitaid Party ~ a ss ‘< 2 
Comrsitions Deed” - - ct 20 
Conveyance, not being a Transfer— 

Not exceeding Ra,50 .. 0 

Exceeding Rs. 50, not exceeding 

Rs. 100 ; 1 
Exceeding Rs, 100 but does not exceed 
Rs 200 se 2 

patoete Rs. 200 but ues not exceed F 

8 

For every Ra, 100 or part in exceas of 

Rs. 100 up to Rs, 1,000 1 

For every Rs. 600, or part thereof, in 

excess of Rs, 1, as ey | 
Copy or Lrtraet—If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or if duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 

exceed 1 Rupee... is ae ae | 

In any other case... oe es es 
Counterpart or Duplicate—If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed one rupee 

—The same duty asis payable on the 

original. Inanyothercase .. sie 2 
Delivery Order .. 60 oe we 0 
Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 

or Vakil ie - 000 

In the case of an " Attorney ae 2 200 
I nstrument—A pprenticeship as »- 10 


Divorce 2 
Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporHing to confer 
Authority to adopt . Sa oe 20 


Lease—Where_ rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid, for less than 1 year, same 
duty as nd for whole amount; not 
more than 8 years, same as Bond for 
averag*’ annual rent reserved; over 8 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the Icase continued 
so Jong ; in perpetuity, same as Conve- 
yance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
50 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; Premium with 


i] 


oS 
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Tent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had been paid or delivered. 


Lstter—Allotment of Shares 
Oredit 
License es 


Memo. of Association of Company—lt 
accompanied by Articles of Association 


If not so accompanied 
Notarial Act ar 


Note or Memo. intimating the purchase 
or sale— 


oo any Goods exceeding in value 
S. ; 


oe ee ee ee as 


(6) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs. 20— 
Subject toa maximum of Rs. 20, a. 2 
for every Rs. 10,000, or part. 


Note of Protest by a Ship’s Master “se 


Partnership—Where the capital does not 
exceed Rs. 600 .. 


In any other case 
Dissolution of .. 


Policy of Insurance— 


(1) Sea—Where premium does not 
exceed rate of 2a., or $ per cent. of 
amount insured ee 


In any other case for Rs. 1,500 or par 
thereof oe 


(2) For time—lI'or every Rs. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exc. 6 months 


Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 
months “ 


If drawn in duplicate, for each part:— 
toe the above rates, for Sea and 
e. 


(3) Fire~—When the sum insured does 
not excecd Ks, 5,000.. 


In any other case oe 


In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy—-One 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any, charg2able under 
Ait, 53 (Receipt). 


(4) Accident and Sickness—Against 
Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only .. ee 


In any other case—for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the ease of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount docs not 
exceed Rs, 1,000, and also where 
amount exc, Rs. 1,000, for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part 


ae vw ee 


ee ee ee 
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ife, or other Insurance, not speci- 
provided for— 
For every sum ingured not exceed: 
ing Re. 250 


(5 
fe 


30 
80 


. 20 
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Indian Stamp Duties. 
Rs, a. 


For every sum insured excrcding 
Rs. 250 but not exceeding 
Rs, 500... sie as oe 

For every sim of Rs, 1,000 in 
exeesa of Re. 500 a s 

If drawn in duplicate, for, each 
part — 

Halt the above rates, 


In case of a re-{nsurance by one Com- 
pany with another—} of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 R. 


Policies of all cla-~ses of Insurance not 
included in Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp ct of 1899 covering goods 

4 Merchandise personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
damage, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Lire Insurance. 


Power of Attorney— 


For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more documents 
10 relation to a single transaction or 
for admitting execution of one or 


more such documents se ar 
When required in suits or proceedin 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 “a 
Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
1 mentioned above oP 


1 Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or gencrally .e 


2 Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act oe ae 
When given fer consideration and 
authorising the Attorney tu sell any im- 
movable property—The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 
In any other case, for each person 
authorix 4 bee 
Promissory Notes— 
(a) When payable on demand— 
(i) When theamount or value does 
not erceed ls. 250 25 aa 
(ij) When the amount or value ex- 
ceeds Rs, 250 but dovs not ex- 
ceeds Ra, 1,000 .. 
(113) In any other case .. i a 
(b) When payable otherwise than on 
demand—The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange forthe same amount 
payable otherwlse than on demand. 
1 Protest of Bill or Note’, 
Protest by the Master of a Ship 
Prozy si oe 
7 Receipt for value exc, Rs, 20 
| Reconveyance of mortgaged property— 
| (a) Ifthe consideration for which the 
2 property was mortgaged does Dot 
exceed Rs, 1,000—the same duty as 
| a bond for the amount of such 
consideration aa set forth in the 
Recobveyance, 


(b) In any other case 


Co eS 


oo 
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ls, a. 
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Rs a 
Release—that is to say, any instrument 
whereby a person refnounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property— 


(a) If the amount or value of the claim 
does not exceed Rs 1,000—the san 0 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or vaine as set forth in the Release 


(b) Inanyothercase ., os . 10 0 
Respondentta Bond—The same duty as a 
Bond for the amount of the loun 
sectred 
Secunty Bond—(a) when the amount 
secured does not exceed Rs 1,000—~ 
the same duty as a Bond tor the 
amount secured 
(6b) In anyothercase ‘ . 10 0 


Settlement—The same dutv as a Bond for 
the stm equal to the vmount or value 
of the propert}—scttled as svt torth 
in such settlement 


Revocation of Settlement —The same dutv 
asa Bondforasum equalto th amount 
or value of the property conceined 15 
set forth in the instrument of revocation 
but not exccedipg ten 1upecs 


Share uarrant to Learer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act —One and a halt 
times the duty pwable on a convey ance 
for aconside ration equalto the nominal 
amount of the shires specified in the 
warrant 

Shipping Order 


Ing ee 
.. O 1 Warrant for Goods... 
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Ra, a. 
Surrender of Lease—When duty with 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Rs, 5:—The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable, 
In any other case .. 


Transfer of Shares—One half of the 
duty payable on a Conveyance for 
& consideration equal to the value of 
the share 
Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage deed, or Policy of 
InsuranceIf duty on such does not 
excced Rs 5—The duty with which 
such Bond, &c, 1s chargeable. 
In any other case ve » 10 0 
Admunis- 
10 0 


-—-Of any property under the 
trator Gencral s Act 1874, Section 31 
—of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustce or from a trustee to a benefi- 
clary—five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may bo chargeable for 
tr wmsfer of sharcs. 


Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under lease—Ihe 
game duty as a conveyance for a conel- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer 

Trust Declaration of—Same duty as a 
Bond for a sun equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding ee 15 0 
Revocation of—Ditto, but not exceed- i 


0 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


At the commencement of the ycar there were 
six coast stations for communication with 
ships and twelve inland stations togethcr with 
three stations in the Bav of Bengal maintained 
by the Department of Pots and ILcicgraphs 
In the latter pait of 1921 and beginning of 1922 
the question of bringing thc inland sttions 
up to date was re considercd ‘lh se stations 
were built some years ago and arc entirc]ly un 
suitable to modern telegraphic rcquircments 
It was, therefore, decided that they shonld be 
modernised so as to form a high specd network 
to supplement the existing land lincs Ths 
was termed the “Inland ’ savstim It was 
further decided that local governments should 
be permitted to crect groups of stall stitions 
tofeed and di tribute from the Inland sjstcm 
These are called ‘ Feeder” stations In 
addition 1t was decided to allow privite imdivi 
duals to erect and work sets tor business or 
private purposes under lic oe Owinz to the 
nec ss ty for curtailingall unproductive expend 
ture the end of 1922 saw the definite postpone 
ment of the development of the Inland scheme 
and consequently it 1s unlilgly that any Teeder 
stations will be erccted in the near future 


Progress Delayed —The Department of 
Posts and Telegraphs now keeps only the Coast 
stations fully open The In and sfitions have 
been placed on a basis which enables their 
valuable plant to be kept in woiking order but 
they orm no setviccs This together with 
the closing and dismantling of two or three 


———— 


small or entirely unproductive stations wil 
result in considerable saving & port:on of winch 
it 15 propostd to use annually to bring the sta- 
tions up to date ‘TLherfore no improvement 
m the general radio service mill be apparent 
for some time In the meanwhile the high- 
speed scrvice between Rangoon and Madras 
13 nearing compl tion which should considerably 
umprove the telegraph facilities between these 
place, and prove remuncrative The improve 
ment of cxisting stations referred to consists 
in putting in modern radio plant and providing 
thit the stations are operated from the local 
telezraph officcs If a pair of stations can be 
so treated each year the main links ofthe Inland 
service shoul; be complete in about five years 


Long Distance —A _—_areat deal of 
valuabic experimental work bas been carricd 
out and considcral ke implovement in working, 
especialy ay mgirds Jong distance, reception 
and th reduction of atmospheri effcets his 
uw ulted An caperimcutal service from Enzland 
was given a zocd trial duiinzthe jcar and this 
has now devclop dintoa r gular scrvice fora 
short period cach day at 7>% of the existing 
cabluratis, Trom this we should obtaim experi- 
ence which will be most valuable when the 
Innperia) tation is being designed 

Very litth progress has been made as regards 
the Indian station for the Imperial scheme, but 
signs are not wanting that a long delayed 
decision willshortly be arrived at The position 
of India yn respect to other radio stations iq 
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the world demands the most efficient station if 
ali the traffic which will be on offer is to be 
accepted and doalt with on a commercial basis, 


Broadcasting :—Propocals to permit Broad- 
casting by private enterprise have been worked 
out and are now only awaiting the scttlement 
of some minor details before being formally 

resented to Government. There is no question 

hat India will offer very great possibilities to a 
proper y organised bioadcasting service not 
only for entertainment and educational purposes 
but also for business purposes, #.¢., broadcasting 
quotations, business news, etc. 


It was intended to proceed with the erection 
of a Government radio school at Karachi to takc 
the place of the existing temporary and inade- 
quate establishment and to include therein 
suitable workshops and an experimental estab- 
lishment. This has been postponed in vicw 
of the financial situation and the instruction 
of Government and private students must 
pie be continued in the temporary premises 

uring the year the school has been fairly well 
occupied with training students for the Depart- 
ment, Army and also a few from Indian States. 


The question of the organisation of State- 
owned radio sets in the States in India has been 
considered and will probably be settled this year. 
In the meanwhile some ot the States are pur- 
chasing small sets, mostly for telephony. 


Private Agency :—A large number of 
licenses havo been granted to private persons in 
British India for the erection of sets and this 
form of radio work should steadily develop 
more especially as the manufacture and scule of 
apparatus in India by privato enterprise is in 
contemplation. There is no doubt that the 


Wrreless Telegraphy. 


majority of parts for small radio sets could be 
more cheaply manufactured in this country 
than they can be imported and further such an 
industry would find the right kind of skilled 
labour already in India. 


Prospects :—-Finally, the development of 
radio by Government has been almost entirely 
restricted for the reasons given above, but the 
development by private enterprise has been 
encouraged and it is to this source that India 
must look in the immediate future for internal 
radio communication. There are three most 
promising lines of development, viz. :— 


(a) Erection of small sets elther for speech 
or morse in districts where no land lines exist, 
and to lmk such districts with the existing 
landlines. In this connection it may be remarked 
that modern small radio sets are capable of using 
cither morse or speech at will and if used for 
speech can be operated by the ordinary desk 
telephone instrument in daily use all over India, 


(}) Broadcasting. 


(c) Tho use of radio as a substitue for land- 
line to form the trunk telephone route between 
two cities which already have telephone facilities. 


All of these will open up a new industry which 
if properly fostered would very soon extend 
its sales outsides the limits of India. 


In the meanwhile a great deal of work has 
becn done both as regards legislature and general 
org ut isation to clear the ground, with the result 
that Government is in the position to exercise 
the completest control over radio development 
while at the same time being able, because of its 
powers, to foster private enterprise to the fullest 
possible extent. 


ABDUL 
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Who’s Who in India. 


APBO1T, CVvELYN RoBIns C7 kh (1921) ICS 
Punjab Commn 6 9 May 1873 Zduc Bath 
Coll and Balliol Coll m ILdilhan d of Sir 
W O Clark, Kt (ICS retd), Acting Finan 
cial Commissioner (Development), Punjab 


Address Lahore or Simia 

HAMID KHAN BAwADUR DIWAN 
Bar at-Law Received Delhi Coronation 
Durbar Medal (1911} OBT (1918) CIE 
(1923), Chief Minister (1920) Iapurthala 
State 5b 15 October 1881 mm 1 dau hter of 
Khan Sahyb Sheikh Amirud Din retired 
FKxtra Asstt Commissioner in the Punjab 
Educ Government ( ollege, Lahore A DC 
to H H and Revenue Re,astrar 1902, Strte 
Magistrate 1908 Judge, 1909 Supdt ot 
Census Operations, 1911 Secretarv, Tika 
Sahib s marriage committee head of the 
haecutive and Revenue Depis as Mashir 
Mal Tellow of the Punjab Univer ity and 
Member Punjab Iegislatave Council Chiet 
Secretary March 1915 Address Kapurthala 


ACHARIYAR P, Sm Rasaaorata, KCSI 
(1920) CIE, President Madras Legislative 
Council 1921 Hduc Madras University 
Intered YC S ,1888 Diwan of Cochin, 1896 
1902, Diwan of Travancore 190714 Se 
cretary to Government of Madias, 1914 Mem 
ber of Madras Lxecutive Council 1917 Ad 
dress Madras 


ADAM, CoLIN GURDON BA (Cantal ) CS1 
(1924) ICS Privite Secr tary to H L the 
Governor of Bombay b 1889 m Hon Irere 
Lawley, only child of grd Baron Wenlo kh 
Educ *Tton Jomed Indian Civil Service 
1912 served in Great War, 1J/5 18 (Palcstine 
and Mesopotamia) Address Government 
House Bombay 


ADVANI, MOTIRAM SHOWKIRAM, Katcr 
Hind Gold Medal (1919) District Judge 
Nasik 6 12 October 1868 m Margaret 
Annesley, @ of the late Rey Charles 
Voysey duc The Albert School and Pre 
sidency College Calcutta Barrister (Tnner 
Temple) 1892, Practised in Karschi, 1892 
1904, Assistant Judge, Hyderabad 1904 
Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad 1905 
Permanent District Judge, 1911 Seived in 
Thana and Surat Duastrict Judge, Broach 
1917 1922 Address Nasih 


AKSUR UL MULE, A¥FSUR UD-DOWLA, AYSUB 


JUNG, Minz4 MAHOMED ALI BEQ 
NawaRk, Lieut Col KOIE (1908) 
CIL, (1897) M V O (1906) ADC 
to Nizam of Hvderabad, Chief Com 


mander, H EH the Nizam’s Regular Force 
1916, 6 Aurangabad (Deccan), o « of late 
Mirza Vilayet Ali Beg Educ Aurangabad 
Rissaldar, Hyderabad Contingent , Comman 
der, Golconda Brigade, sigce 1885, Hydera 
bad Imperial Service Troops, since 1893 (both 
of these he raised), Commander, Regular 
Troops, since 1897 Chief Commander since 
1916 served in the Afghan War, 1879 1880 
Black Mountain Expedition 1888 , China Ex 
pedition, 1900, received title of Afsur Jung, 
1884, and of Afsur Dowla, 1895 raised to A 
pur-ul-Mulk, 1903, Hon Col, 20th Royal Dec: 
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AGARWATA TALA GIRDHARILAL BA 


AHMAD, Dr 


AHMED KABLER UDIN MI \ 


can Horse on Staff, Imperial Service Cavalry 
Bngadc, Indian Ixpeditionary Forec, Dgypt, 
1915, on Staff, Indian Cavairy Corps and 
ADC to Sir John Trench, Trance, 1915 16 
Address Rahut Munzi] Hydcrabad (Deccan) 


AGA KTIAN, Aaa Suitav ManomMrep SH4H, 


GCIE (1902), GCSI (1911), GCVO 
(1923) KCIE (1898), LLD, Hon Camb 
t 1875, Brilhant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, lst 
Class, has many r hgiousfo lowcrs in East 
Africa, Centra] Asia and India head of lsmaali 
Mahon dans grant«d rank and status of first 
cla s chicf with salute of 11 gunsin recogni 
tion of loyt)] services durmy Lwozean Wa 
Fubliation India 1n ‘Transition Address 
Aga Hall Bombay 


Vakil 
High Court Allahabad and Member Iegis 
A,sembly 6 1877 Ldue Agra College 
Was Director, Moradabad Spinnin, 1nd Weav 
ing Mills for 10 yrs and of LaraJa Cotton Gin 
and Press Co Ltd for6 years o11g1n«] mem- 
ber UP Chamber of Commerce Secry UP. 
Hindu Sabha Address 33, George Lown, 
All vhabad 


Ala UbDIN CTL, Princiyal, 
MAO OColl, Aligarh & 1878 Lduc 

Aligarh, Irin Coll GCimbridge (bir Isaac 
Newton Scholir) Gottin.en (lh 1D) and 
Allahabad (D Sc ) Member ot Calcutta Univer- 
pity Commn Iro Vice Chancellor Address 
Muslim University Alaarh 


br Ww Law 
ud Advocato Calcutt: lh h Cowt and 
Jindholde:r 6 1886 Ldu atthe Malda 
Govt High J nslish School and at Ma,zdalene 
College Cambiidgze Callcd to the Lar im 
1910, Lounder ot Bengal Jotedazs and 
Ralyots Association and its Hon Sccretars 

takes great imterest mm i,licultuie Was 
electel Lresit Bengil A riculturil Confce 
1211917 Dire tot Daieeling Himalivw Lea 
Co ltd Cal utta Or.anyer Iounder aud 
Iresident Indian Seamen’s Union Calcutta , 
elected member Benyal Council in 1920, 
elected member Leg lative Assembly 1921 

Member, Central Nitional Mahomedan 
Aspotn , Calcutta Membei Govern Body 
ot Indian Ritionalistic Souety Culcutta, 
Member Democratic Party in Indian Tegislr 
ture Vue Presdt Anjumanl Woz 
Bengala Publuations Handbook of Lquity, 
Romin Taw etc Address 7, Old Post 
Offce Street Culcutta Biswanathpui, 
hausat PO Malda (Bengal) 


AIKMAN, Davip Wann, CIL (1912), Con- 


sulting Logineer to the Cawnpore Improve- 
ment Trust b 8 December 1863 Educ 
Cooper’s hill m Marion Drummond Stewart 
Jomed P W D,1885 Retd,1918 Publea- 
ton Roorkee treatise on water supply 
Address Ihe Shrubbery, Simla, and Civil 
Lines, Cawnpore 


AINSOOUGH, ‘2HomAS MarTiaANn, OBE 


(1918) M Com, FRGS Hw Majesty s Se- 
nior Trade Commissioner in India and Ceylon 
b 1886 m Mabel, d of W Lincolne 
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of Ely, Cambs I duc Manchester Gr School , 
Switzerland and Manchester University In 
business in China 1907 12 Spl Commissiorer 
to the Board of ‘Lrade in China, 1914, Sec 
Board of Trade Iextile Committee 1916 Sec 

Impire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917, 
Lxpert Assist to Persian Tariff Revision Com 

mission, 1920 Publication ‘ Notes from a 
Frontier’ Addiess 11, Clive Street Calcutta 


AIYAR, Cuptpat P RamaswamMl BA, BL, 
CIE (1928) Jaw Member Madras 
Ekxecutuve Council @ 12 Nov 1879 m 
Sitalaks] mi d otf C V Sundram Shastri and 
sister of Justice humaraswamy Sastri Ldue 
Wesley Colle.e Presidency College and Law 
Collx,c, Madras Inglsh and Sanskrit 
Univer ity Prizemin, Laorolled 15 V3] 
1903 and as Advoernte 192 Jor many 
yeirs member cf the Madras ( orporition ind 
Standing, Commuttee Jellow and Svndic of 
Madris Univer 3ty ‘Lrustee of various 
educationalin titutions Secret ir to ( onere 
1917 18, connected with the } ational Con 
{ress until 1918 (Gave evidence kcforc Joint 
Parliamentary (ommuctee on Reforms 1919 
also Te ore Mc ton 1nd Southboroush (om 
mittee, Mecinler of Committee to dinft 
Re,uwations tor Midrisundci the Reform 14 
Repre ented Madris Ficsidency t+ War 
Comercio Della Retuned to Tc 1 lvtiv 
Council by Univer itvo VModris 118 ani bs 
Citv of Madiis, 19.0 A ivocite Cenctial 
192019. Memler Ja cutive Council 19 
Pubdlwatuons various y unphict and articles 
on Fimanciil and Jiterary topics 4ddres 
lhe Giove Cithedrtl Madias and DeLisle 
Ootacamund 


ALYAR, T V Sisnacir1 BA BL Member 
Legis Assctmbly retd High Court Tudge 
Madras 6 23rd Sept 1860 m Kalyan 
ammal bkdue ‘Irichinopoly and Madras 
Address Govudhan hilpwuh, Madras 


ALI, Kaan Bitapv! Mim Asap Merchant 
dagirdar and Wember Legis Assembly 2b 
August 1879 m to Leakut Ani a Becum d of 
Nawab Ali Laver Jung Bahadir of Hyderi 
bad (Deccan) Lduc Nizam Coll Wyder 
abad Hon Magie, Madras 191. Membe 
Imperial Legis Council 191320 President 
Hlect , Dist Political Confce of Cuddapah 
1016 =Presdt Liect Dist Political Confee 
Malabar, 1918 Presdt, Provmeial Tduca 
tional Conice , Poona 1919 Vresdt Madras 
Presideucy Muslim I exgue, 1917 20 Presdt 
elect of All India UnaniConfce Delhi 1917 
President Unani Ayurvedic Confve Hyder 
abad, 1022 Publication ‘Maasharat, Ur 
du translation of the Use of I1fe by Lord 
Avebury <Addirss Cosmopolitan Club 
Mount Road, Madras 


ALI, MOHAMED b Dicember 1878 duc 

Rampur State School, Bareilly High School 
M A QO Coll, Aligarh and Lincoln Coll 

Oxford Chief Fducotional Officer, Rampur 
(State), (1902 03), H H the Gaekwar’s Civil 
Service (1904 1910), Editor and Proprietor 
of the Comrade, weekly English newspaper 
(Calcutta 1911 12, Delhi 1912 1914) and of 
the Hamdard, Urdu daily newapaper (Delhi 
1918-1915), Interned under the Defence of 
Hdia Act at Mebrauli, Lansdowne, and 
Chhindwara (1915-19), Confined in Betu] 
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(C P) Jail (June to December 1919) under 
Regulation III of 1818, Sentenced to two 
youre rigorous imprisonment, Nov 1921, 

ead of the Indian Khilafat Delegation to 
Europe (Feb to Oct 1920), Founded the 
All India Muslim League in 1806, Khuddam-1 
Kaaba Society in 1918 and the National 
Muslim Unrversity, Aligarh, 1920 Publication | 
( Thoughts on the Present Discontent 

1908) 


LI, SHAUKAT Educ MAO Coll, Aligarh 
(Capt Cncket XI) In Govt Opium Dept. 
for 15 years Sec and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Boys Assoc Trustee,M AO Coll Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University 
Interned during the war Prominent leader 
of the Khilafat movement, 1919 20, and of 
Non co operation movement Sec, Central 
Kinlafat Committee Founder and Secre- 
tars of Khuddam ! Kaaba Society, sentenced 
bo re years’ rigorous imprisonment, Nov 
192 


ALIEN Basil CorIrston BA (Oxon ) ae 


(SI (1922), Commissioner, Assam 
12 July 1870 m Mabel, d of Sir Wiillam 
Irakine Ward KC SI due Haileybury 
Coll, and CCC Oxford Astt Commr, 
Assam, 1893 Census Superintendent, 1900, 
Collr of Dacca 19051907. Secry to EB, 
and Assam Govt 1909 Chief fecry, Assam, 
1914 Commissioner, 1920 Publwations Re- 
orton the Census of Assam, 1901 Assam 
istrict Gazetteers Address Gauhati Assam 


ALWAR CoronkL H H RAs RAJESHWAR 


Sri SEWAI MANARAT SIR JEY SINGH VEEREN- 
DRA SuHIpoMaANI DeEV, GCIE (1919), 
K CTE (1911), K CSI (1909), Maharaj of, 
Tt Col in British Army, 1915, Col in 1918 
b 1882, s father, 1892 Represented India 
at the League of Nations, 1923 Address, 
The tLalace, Alwar, Rajputana 


ANDIRSON, §rR GEORGE, Kt (1924), CIE 


(1920), MA (Oxon) Durector of Public 
Instruction Punjab since 1920 6 16 May 
18786, m to Gladvs Alice Morony Educ Win- 
chester College University College Oxford 

Transvaal Educational Department,1902 1910; 
Indian Educational Service, Professor of 
History Lilphinstone College, Bombay 
Assist Secretary, Department of Cducation, 
Government of India Secretary, Calcutta 
University Commission, 1918-19 Pubhea 

fens Ihe Expansion of British India, 
British Administration im India, Short 
History of the Brith Empire Address: 
Grant Lodge, Simla 


\NDRLWS, CHARLYS FREYR, Professor in 


the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santimketan Benga] b 12 Kebruary 
1871 Educ King  keiward’s School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, 
Cambridge Fellew and Lecturer of Pem- 
brohe Colleve Cambridge, 1899 Professor 
in St Stephen’s College, Delhi, and member of 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Jellow 
and some time member of Syndicate Punjab 
University from 1904 to 19143 since that date 
at Santiniketan, Bengal Publecatons 

‘ The Renaissance in India”, ‘* Christ and 
Labour,” ‘*‘ The Indian Problem,” ‘‘ Indians 
in South Africa,” ‘'To the Students,”. ‘* The 
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Drink and Drug Dv” 
Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal 


ANKTIKER, IT-CoL AMIR UL Umma Sarpar 
STR APPATIRAO SAHIB SITOLE DFSHMUKH STN \ 
Harpoo, Saw sort, K BE (1919), CIT 
(1918), Member of the Gwalhor Goven 
ment m Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture since 1918 b 1874 Edue 
Belgaon Pte Secretary to the Maharajah of 
Gwalior, 1897 m the youngest daughter :t 
the late Maharajth Jijajirao Sahib Scindia of 
Gwahor Address Gwalior 


ANNANDALE (THoMAS) NLISON CII BA | 
(Oxon), DSc (Fdin) LLS TASB 
i RSL, correspondin, member ot the 
Aoologicil Society of Tondon Durector of the 
Joological Survey of Inlit 1916 ind 
Jlonorarv Secretary to the Liustees 1906 1¢ 
President Asiitic Society of Iuigal , e 

of Jate Prot lnomas Annandak duc 
Rugby, Edinburgh University, Buillio) Col 
leg , Oxford Address Indian Museurn 
Calcutta 


ARCOT, PRINCE oF, SIR GUUTAM MAHOUFD 
ALI] KHAN BanapuR, GCIL (1917) 
KCIL (1909) 6 22 Feb 1882 § tather 
1903 Premier Mahomedan nobknan ot 
Southcrn India, b ing dusccndcd trom th 
tormcr Musulman dynasty ot the Nawab 
of the Karnatic Edue Newington Court 
of Wards Institution, Madras M mbcr of 
Madras Icgislative Council] 19016 “mb 
of the Imp nal Legislative Counce: (Mahome 

dan Liectorat«, of the Madras Pictsid nev 
1910 13, Membcr of the Madras ] gislatiy 

Council by nomination, 191, Pr sid nt 
AllIadia Muslim Association, Lahore 
President, South India Islamiah Icagu 

Madras Address Anur Maha) Madras 


ASSAM, BIsHop or, since 1915, Rr J Ly 
HERBERT PAKENHAM PAKENHAM WAL H 
D D (Dub), > Dublin, 22 March 1871, jrd 
son of late Rt Rev Wilham Jak nhin 
Walsh Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane 
Ridley, m 1916 Clara ludley y @ of Rev 

Canon k ( Hayes J due Chard Grammar 
Schoo], Birkcnhcad School, TPiinity College 
Dublin , Deacon, 1896, workcd as a membre 
of the Dublin Univesity Brothcihood 

Chhota Nagpore, India, 1896 1903, Puincipa! 
8 P C College, Irichinopoly, 1904 07 

Head of the 8 P G@ Broth rhood, Trichino 
poly, Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Lan 
galore 1907 14 Publecations St Hrancis of 
Assisi and other poems Nisbet Altir and 
lable (S PC K) Evolution and Chr tiimity 
(cLS) Commentary on St Johns Lyp 
(SPCK) Dally Serviccs for Schools and 
(olleges (Longmans) and Divine Healing 
(SPCh), Address Shillong Assam 


ASTON, ARTHUR HENRY SourTscot#, MA 
(Oxon) Acting Additional Judicial Commis 
sionerin Sind 6 4 July %74, m to Lilian, d 
otthe late Col A BR Savile Educ Harrow 
School, Balliol College Oxford Jomcd Lin 
coln sInn called tothe Bar,read inChambers 
with H Ilznds) Atkinson) proctiscd as a 
Barrister, Bombay High Court 190. , Public 
Prosecutor in Sind, 1906 Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay 1906 Acting Addition 
al Judicial Commission in Sind, 1920 21 


Address 


AYLAR 


6II 


Publications Joint Editor Starlings Indian 
Criminal Law (8th Lditzon) Editor (9th 
Edition) Address  Tudicial ( ommuissioner 
Bungilow harachi 


TIRUOHANDARAN VAIDYANATHA 
SESHAGIRI BA BL Member, Iegislative 
Assembly 6 Sejtember 1860 Edue at 
Trichinopoly ond Madms Valkil High 
Court Law Trofessor Mem of Senate for 
20 yeus Judge High Couit (retired 1920) 
President of numerous stitutions in Madras 
connected with Social Service represented 
Madras T niv on the local I cpislative Coune! 
for 5 yeara before 1913 Address Goverdhan, 
Kilpauk, Madras 


BABLR Snauw SuHcrr YaANad Banapoor 


Rava General of the Nepilcse Armv,G B 1 
(Hon Mil )er 1920 KC SI (Hon )er 1919, 
IC LE (Hon )er 1916 6 27 January 1858 
2nd ¢ of Miharaj2 Su Chandra of Ne, al, m 
1903) Deva Vokh + Takshmi vevl, 28 2d 
Piroctor Gcnci al Lolice lorces Katmindu, 
smce 1903 wis presert at the Delhi Corona 
tion Durbar 1993 visitcd I urope, 1908 was 
in chai.e of stootng irrangements durmz 
hing Georges hoot in Neyal Lerai, 111, 
attached to the Army Headquartcrs, India 
(March 1)15 to Tebruiry 131) ag Inspector 
Gencral of Nepales Contingents in India 
during the Gic it War (Dcsy itches, spocially , 
thanks of Commindersim (her an Indi 
hCSI KCIT for Meritorious Service, 
received the 1st cliss Order of the Star of Ne 
pal with the title of Supradijta Manyabara 
1)18 the thanl scf the Nepalese Governmen 
and a Sword of Honour) Waviustan Field 
loice 1)17(Dcspatches spccial mention by 
Co nmandcr in Chiet in India the Nepalese 
Military De ovation tor bravery the British 
Wir and Victory Melis at Army Head 
quirt r Tudii 95 Ins ectoisGeneral of 
Nepilése Couti: cnt durin, Af.hin War 
1919 (De pitche G B I India General 
Srvice Melal with Clisj) In memorv 
ot his son Bila Shum Shere supphted (19.1) 
Tokhara a hill station in Nepal with pie 
drinking water it 1. cost of over Rs 1,00 000, 
Address Singha Dwi iwrand Biber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal, va Indin 


BAGCHI SastiscnaAnrri, BA, LID, Bar at- 


Las  Irineipal, University Taw Collca 
Calcutta, 6 Jan 1882, Live Santipur 
Munic prl Sctool Calcntta St Johns 
Colhgc, Cambridge, BA, Calcutta Univer 
sity 1901 BA LLB Cambndge and 
Dublin, LLD, Trinity Colk ge, Dublin, 
1907, Feliow, Calevtta University, 1909, 
Tagore Prot ssor of Law, 1915 called to 
Bar, Grays Inn, 1.0" Address Principals 
Quarters, Darbhanga Buildings, University 
Taw Coll ge Calcutta 


BAIG, Sm AsBAs ALI, K CIF, (1917) CST, 
BA ik 


, D. m Ist Ayesha d@ of Shaikh 
Mira ot Wat (dted), 2nd 1901 Alba, d of 
Shaikh Ali Abdulla Iduc Wilson College, 
Joined Statutory CS 1882as Dy Educational 
Inspector, Hindustani Schools Bombay Pres: 
dency, Dewan Janjira State, March 1886 to 
March 1890, admitted to the Statutory 
Civil Service 1890 Asstt Coll and Magt , 
1890-92, on special duty in the Junazadh 
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State January to April 1898, offd as 4th 
Presidency Magte April 1893, appointed 
Oriental Translator to Government, ‘unc 
1893 Rcporter on the Native Press 

Registrar of Indian Publications, Secretarv 
Civil and Mi] Fxamimation Boards 1894 1906 
appointed Dewan of Junagadh State, July 
1906to 1910, Talukdarl Settlement Officer, 
July 1906 Member of Council of State for 
India, June 191017 LL.D, Glasgow, 1912 

Commissioner of Income tax 1915 17, Repre 

sented Bombay Univ at the Congress of 
Universities of Empire 1912 on Special 
Political duty in Egypt in connection with 
the war, 191415, Vicc President, Council 
of India, 1916-17, 


BAJPAI, Panpit SANKATA PRASADA, Rai 
Bahadur, BA, Yemindar and Banker, 6 
Nov 18 1887 m Shrimati Sumitra Devi 
haue (Canning College Lucknow Ewing 
Christian College Allahabad and University 
School of Taw Allahabad Liected Member 
Benares Hindu University in 1917 Llectec 
Hon Secy, Kher Dist Board, 1918, Ap 
pointed Hon Migi trate 1916 Tl cted Chan 
min Takhimypur Municipality 1919 tn] 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly 
1920 Address Lakhimporc, her: (Oudh) 


BAKER CHARLTS Mathicr BA (Oxon ) 
ICS Member Counul of Stite (1920) 2 
$3 March18 . w» Mabel @ of My Gcn) 
Lim wics of Newst id Court Kent Ldiec 
Lonbruidge Scheol Irimty Coll Oxt id 
Addicts Lhe Seerctannit Bombay 


DAT RAMPUR MAdAnata PATESHWALI PRA 
SAD SINGH SAIFB minor undct guard. no 
ship of th Court of Wud Toitcl Pio a 
(Cp 4ddoe 8 tout nm pur 


BANATVALA, Cor Sm HORMASJTE IDUI TRE 
(SI 1917 FMS (retd) Bb 20 Ort 1859 
Tirst Commission 1884, military duty until 
1893s served) «burma = 188689, Tusha 
Lxpedition, 1891 92 Address Mount Viltas 
Bandra, Bombay 


BANERJDIL, Sm SURENDRANATH, Kt (1921) 
h 10 November 1848, m 1867 Educ 
Dovoton College, Calcutta , University College 
London Unt red IC 8, 1871, left th 
ee1vice 1874 Prof ssor of English Litcrature, 
Metropolitan Institution of Calcutta, 1875 
founded Indian Association, 1876, tounded 
Ripon College, Calcutta 1882 was twicr 
President of the Indian National Congress 
Presdt, of the first Moderate Confce held 
in Bombay 1919 for eight successive years 
a Member of the Bengal Legislative Council 
again elected 1918 , Member of the Imperial] 
Legislative Council, 1918 For many years 
Editor of the * Bengalee”’ Minister (for Local 
Self Gover ment) inthe Govt of Bengal 
192123 Address The Secretanat, Calcutta 


BANERJEL, MAHENDRANATH, OTB (1921) 


RA (Cal),.MROS (Lngland),1% A, (London) | 


Princ Carmichael Medical Coll, Calcntta 
since 1916, b Sept 1856, Educ ay con 
St Xavier's Coll and Medical Coll , Calcutta 
Resident’ Medical ‘Oitcor Free. Hospital 
i cer 0S 
Zonden, 1868-65, Leoturer of Medicine 
Caloutta Med, Sch., 1890-1015; Additional 
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member Imp Leg Council, 1916, Senior 
Physician Albert Victor Hospital, 1900 19 
Consulting Physician since 1919 Membet 
of the State Med , Faculty) of Bengal Tellow 
and Member of Senate of Calcutta Univ 
Member of Sanitary Conference Sila 1919, 
President Ayurvedic (Committee _ lately 
appomted by Government of Bengal 
Address 32, Theatre Road Cvrlcutta 


BANERJI, A.BION RasKumar, ICS, CSI 
(1921) CIEL 1912 Dewvw of My orc (1922) 
b Bristol 10 Oct 1871 m 1808 d of Sh 
Krishna Gupta Educ Calcutta University, 
Bulhol College Oxford MA, 1892 En- 
tered ICS 189 served as district officer 
in the Madras Prusidency DiwantoH H the 
Maharaja of Cochin 190714, reverted to 
Pritish service 1915 Collector and District 
Migistiate Cuddapah services placed at the 
di posal of Government of India,f oreign Dx 
pirtment, for employment as Member of the 
Crecutive Council ot H H the Maharaja ot 
Mysore March 1916 Officiating Dewan of 
Mysore, 1919 Adiess Ballabrooie High 
Ground, Langalorc 


BAPTISTA JosEPpoH, BarnatTLaw 0b 17 
March, 1864 Hdue St Mary’s School, Bom 
bay, Coll of Science, Poona Cambridge 
University LCI (Bom), BA and LLB 
(Cantab) hastaken a prominent part in the 
Indiin Jabour movement Pubdblwaton Lec 

Government Law 


tures on Roman Law, 
Matharpacady, 


School, Bombay Address 
Bombiy 


BARIA Captain (HON) HIS HIGHNESS Ma 
HARWAL SHRI SIP RANGITSINSJI Pasa OF, 
Ah Col (1922) 6 10 July 1886, two s one 
d Ldue Rajkumar ag Rajkot , 
Imperial Cadet Corps Dehra Dun and in 
England Served in European War, 1914 15 
und in the Afghan War 1919 Boy Sconts 
Commi sioncr tor Northern Division Bombay 
Presidency <Addiese Devgad Baria wea 
Piplod (B B & €( I Ry) Bombay 


BARNARDO, Lr-Con HREDERICK ADOLPHUS 
r'Leminec, MA, BSc, MB, 1899 FRCS, 
MRCP (Edm), CBE (1919) CIE, 
Civil Surgeon, Simla 0b June 4 1874 m to 
Violet Kathleen Ann 2nd daughter of the late 
Henry Teviot Kerr, seventh son of the late 
Rev, Lord Henry Frances Teviot Kerr Hdue 
Ldinburgh University Served with the Fife 
and Torfar Tight Horse Imperial Yeomanry 
in South Africa, 1899 1902 entered Indian 
Medical Service, 1902 Somaliland Campaign, 
1903 04 Asst Director of Medical Services, 
Embarkation Staff, Bombay, durmg the Great 
War Publations Many contributions to 
Medical publications, and the following 
monographs ay aap Shock Intestinal 
Stasta The caus#tion ofthe Onset of Labour, 
etc Address Simla 


BARNES, Herbert Cuarips, CIE (1919) 
Indian Civil Service 6 30 May 1870 Educ 
Westminster School Christ Ohurch, Oxford 
MA Addrese Gauhati, Assam 


BARODA, HLH. Manakasa GABE WAR Str SavaJi 


Rao T11, GORI (1881), GO1.B (1919), 
b 10 March, 1868; m Ist, 1881, Chimng- 
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bal Maharani: 2nd, 1885, Ohimnabai Maha- 
rani JI., 0.1; two #. one d@, Educ. ; Maha- 
Taja’a School, Baroda. Succeeded, 
Invested with powers, 1881, Publications 
** Famine Notes’ and ‘‘ From Caesar to 
Sultan.” Address: Baroda, 


BARRON, CLAUD ALEXANDER, C.S.I. (1921); 
C.1.E. (1911); C.V.0. (1922); F.B G.S., Chict 


1875, ' 
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Extra Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab. 
b1861; A Fellow of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities ; was a delegate to the Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conference in 1919. Address: 
Kallar. Punjab. 


| BEER BIXRAM SINGH, Rasxumak, Hon 


Commissioner, Delhi, since 1918 ; b.22 Decem- | 


ber, 1871; #. of Col. W. Barron, B S.C.; m 
1912, Ida Mary, e. d. of Major-General 81 
R. H. Ewart, K.C.MG, C.B, ones. Educ 
Grammar School and University, Aberdeen ; 
Clare College, Cambridge. Entered I.C.8 


1890; Chief Secretary. Punjab Government, | 
| 


BARROW, Lieut-General Sir George de Symons, | 


1912-16, Address Delhi. 


K.C,B.,cr.1919; K.C.M.G.,cr. 1918; C.B., 1915, 
A.G. in India (1922).6. 25 October 1864. 


m. 1902, Sybilia, d. of late Colonel G. Way, C.B 


Entered Army, Connaught Rangers, 1884; In 


dian Staff Corps, 18863 D.A.Q.M.G., Indie, | 


1903; D.A.A.G., Staff College, 1908; Genera) 
Staff Officer, 1914; served Waziristan, 1894-5, 
China, 1900 (medal with clasp);Kuropean War, 
1914-18 (despatches C. B., promoted Maj. 
General), including capture of Jerusalem (K C€ 
M.G., K.C.B.); Commander Legion of Honour 
1917. Order of the Nile, 1918. Afghan War 
19198. GOC., Peshawar Dist. until 1922 
Address; Army Headquarters, Simla. 


BARTHE, Rt, REv. JEAN MARIE; Bishop of 
Paralais since 1914; 6. Lesignan, Tarbes, 


1840, Educ.: St. Pe. Seminary. Bishop o! | 


Trichinopoly, 1890-1914. Address: Shem 


baganur, Madras Presidency. 


Lr.-Go., C.1L.E.; A. D. 0, to the Viceroy, 
1906; Officer Commanding Sirmour Imperial 
Service Sappers and Miners; also attached 
to lst P.W.Q. Sappers and Miners, Served in 
the Tirah Expedition, 1897-98. Address; 
Sirmour State, Punjab. 


BELL, S1B NicHoLaS Dopp Bratson, K.C.8.I. 


(1921); K.C.I.B. (1919); C.I RH. (1915); 8. 
19 June 1867. Kuue.. Edinburgh Academy 
and Balliol] College, Oxford. m. Jeannie 
Arbuthnott, daughter of John Campbell 
Arbuthnott, C.I.E. (1C.8., Assam). Entered 
the I.C.8. and served in Bengal, BR. Bengal 
and Assam, and Assam. Address; Shillong. 


BELL, ROBERT DUNCAN, ©.1.E. (1919); Director 


of Industries, Bombay Presidency; 2. 8 
May 1878. HEduc.: Herlot’s School, Edin- 
burgh, and Edinburgh University, m. Jessie, 
d. of D. Spence, Esq. Appointed J.0.8., 
Bombay, 1902. Secretary, Indian Indus- 
trial Commission, 1916-17, Controller, In- 
dustrial Intelligence, 1917-18, Controller, 
Oils and Paints, 1918-19, Address: C/o, 
Grindlay & Co., Bombay. 


' BENARES, H. H. Siz PRABHU NARAYAN SINGH, 


MAHARAJA BAHADUR OF, 1.1.-CoL.; G.C.LE. 

(1898), G.C §.1, (1921); 6.26 November 1855. 

; ae 1889. Address: Ramnagar, Benares 
ate. 


BARUA, Ral BAHADUR DRVIOHARAN, B.A.,B.L. | BENJAMIN, Ven, T. Kuruvilla, BA., Arch- 


M.L.A., Tea Planter. 6.1864. Educ.; City , 


| 


College, Presidency College and the Geneial 
Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorhat re- 


tired from the Bar in 1917; Secretary, | 


Jorhat 
years since 1890; Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921; Hon 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address: Jorhat. 
Assam. 


BEACHCROFT, Hon. Mg. JUSTICH CHARLES 
Porten; Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1915; b, 13 March 1871; 
4th son of late Francis Porten Beachcroit, 
Bengal Civil Service; m. Elizabeth, d. of late 
A. BE, Byles. Educ.: Rugby; Clare College, 
Indian Oivil Service, 
1890; Assistant Magistrate and Collector, 
Bengal, 1892 ; Officiating District and Scasions 
Judge, 1900; District and Ses.ions Judge, 
1906 ; Officiating Judge, High Court, Calcutta, 
912, s: 4, Little Bussell Street, 


Oaicutta. 
BEADON, Lr.-Con. HENRY , 0.1.E.(1019), 
Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, 6.28 November 1869; m-1st Mari- 
on A. 2nd Dorothy A. d. of H.E. Brown 
of Barton Hall, 8. Devon. Educ: Chel- 
tenham, Military employ, 1890-05, since when 


Sarvajanik Sabha for nearly 17. 


| 


|, BESANT, ANNIE; 


in Civil employ. Address: Port Blair, An- | 


damans. 


BEDI HATA 8rr,BaBA GURBUESH SINGH, KT., 
er, 1916 ; K,B.E. (1920) ; C,1.H., 1911; Hon, 


deacor of Kottavam since 1922, Formc«tly 
Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayam, 
1895-1922 ; Acting Prinetpal, C N 1, hKotta- 
yam, 1912-13. Surrogete, 1922. Publua- 
tions: Qn Malayalam) Notes on the Epistles 
to the Hebrews; Notes on the Epistles to 
the Thessalonians; Devotional Study of the 
Bible. Editor of Tieasury ot Knowledge 
Family Friend, Add:ess; Kottayam. 


BENZIGER, Rt. RLV. ALOYSIUS MARY, 0.C.D., 


Bishop of Quilon since 1905; 6. Hinsoedeln, 
Switzerland, 1864. Educ.: Frank{fort;: 
Brussels; fJownskle. Caine to India, 1890; 
Bishop of Tabar, 1900; Address; Bishop’s 
House, Quilon, Travancore. 


President, Theosophical 
Society and of National Home Rule League, 
author and lecturer on religious, philosophical, 
political, andscientificsubjects ; &. 1 October 
1847; d. of William Page Wood and Emily, 
d. of James Morris; m. 1867, Rov. Frank 
Besant (d. 1917), Vicar of Sibsey, Lincoln- 
shire ; legally separated from him, 1873; one 
g. one @, Educ.: privately in England, Ger- 
many, France; Joined the National Secular 
Society, 1874; worked in the Free Thought 
and Radical Movements led by Charles Brad- 
laugh, M.P.; was co-editor with him of the 
National Reformer, Member of the Fabian 
Society, Member of the London School Board, 
1887-90; Joined the Theosophical Society in 
1889; became a pupil of Mme. Blavatsxy ; 
elected its President in 1907, 1914 and 1921. 
Foynded 1898 the Central Hindu College at 
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Benares, 1904, the Central Hindu Girls’ School 
Benares , is on Court Council and Senate of 
Benares Hindu Univ , and on Council and Se- 
nate of the National University; given Hon 
D L, Benares Hindu University 1921 1n re- 
cognition of unique services, Elected Pre- 
gident of the Indian National Congress, 1917- 
18 Hditor of The Theosophist, monthly , The 
Adyar Bulletin, monthly and Editor of Neu 
og dally and weekly Address: Adyar 
ras 


BHABHA, TIORMASJI JEHANGIE, MA, JP 
and Hon Pres Magte, Director of Tats 
Hydro Elcctric Power Supplv Co and Tata 
Publicity Company, Memler of Council of 
the Indian Institute of S ience, Bangalore 
Member of Committee of David Sassoon 
Reformatory Institution Tellow of the 
Bombav, Madras and My\v ore Universities 
b 27 June 1852 Edue Yiphinstone Collece 
and in England, Senr Tellow Elphinstone 
College 1874 76, Vice Prin ipal and Professor 
of Logic and (Lthics, Central College 
Bangalore 1876, Principal, Maharaji’s 
College, Mysore, 1884, Lducation Secretary 
to Government, Mysore, 1890 Inspector 
General, Education, Mysore, 1895-1909 
Munir ul ‘Talim (Mysore) 1909. Publicatrons 
Special Report on Manual [raining in Schools 
ofGeneral Education Panchayat Committee’s 
report on the education of Parsi boys, 1920 
Address * 31, Pudder RoaJ, Bombay 


BHAGWATI Prasap SINGH, MAHARAJA Sir, 
OF BALARAMPUR, K CLE, Cr 1906, 8 1896 
Address Gonda, Oudh, India 


BHANDARI, &m Goran Das, Kr, Ral 
BAHADUR (1907), Kaiser 1 Hind Gold Medal 
(1915), MBE (1019), CID (1921) 

Advocate High Court, 6 June 1859 Educ 

Government College, Lahore , Dlected Member 
Amritsar Municipal Committee, 1883-1902 
Nominated member 1902 to the pre-ent date 
Chairman, Timance Committee i years 
First non-official President Mu 1 Com; 
elected March 1921, elected secon! { ¢ June 
1922 Member, Sanitary Board, Punjab, 
11 years, Member, All India Sanitary Con- 
ferences, Punjab, Madras and Lucknow 
Special Commr, twice, Lahore Conspiracy 
cases, 1916-17 Member, Imperial Police 
Selection Board, October 1922 President 
Hindu Sabha, Amritsar, His Mayesty’s Guest 
Delhi Durbar, 1911 , Member Executive Com 
mittee, DAV College, Lahore, Chairman 
Board of Directors, Punjab, National Bank 
Member and Punjab representative, Imperial 
Malaria Conference, sc ember 1908 
Publcalwns: Malaria L oklet, 1908, 
Town-planning; Milk, ~ iary Conditions 
in boys’ and girls’ schools in India, etc, 
Address President, Municipal Committee, 
Amritsar 


BHANDARKAR, Sm RAMERISHNA GOPAL, 
K CIE (1911), CIE (1889); MA, Hon 
LLD, Bombay and Edinburgh; Hon 
Ph D, Calcutta , Professor of Oriental Lang- 
uages, Deccan College, Poona, 1882-93, 

1837, m two s. one d Educ. : Ratnagin 
Government English School, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, 1947-58 Headmaster of 
High Schools, 1864-68; Professor of Sanskmit, 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, 1869-1881, 


BHAVNAGAR, H. H. 
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Fellow, and for two years Vice-Chancellor of 
Bombay Univeralty; Fellow of Calcutta 
University Nominated to membership 
of Viceroy’s Legislative Council in con- 
nection with Lord Curzon’s Educational 
Reforms, 1903, Member of Bombay 
Legislative Council, 1904-08; a leader 
of Hindu social and religious reform 
movements, Dakshina Fellow, 185-64. 
Publications’ Firat and Second Books of 
Sanshnt , Early History of the Deccan San- 
skrit and the Derived Languages; article on 
Valshnavism, Saivism and minor religious sys- 
tems, in the Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan 
Research, edited Bhavabhuti’s Malati- 
Madhava and has written six reports on San- 
skrit MSS, philological and antiquarian 
articles and essays in the transactions of 
learned societies Addres3; Poona. 


BHABATPUR, MawarRasa or, Lt Col HH SRI 


MAHARAJA BRIJFNORA SAWAL KISHEN SINGH 
BAHADUR, BAHADUR JUNG, b 4 October 1899. 
¢ of Maharaja Ram Singh, m sis of H H. 
the Raja of Faridkot Educ. : Mayo College, 
Ajmer and Wellington Address; Bharatpur, 
Rajputana 


LHARBGAVA, Ral BAHADUR PANDIT JAWAHAR 


Lal, BA, LLB, Vakil, High Court, Lahore, 
and Member, Legis Assembly 06 Ist Oct 
1870 m d@ of L Madan Lal Bhargava of 
Rewarl Educ Sirsa M B School, Rewari 
M B School, Lahore Mission Coll, Lahore 
Government Coll and Law School Vice-Predt , 
Hissari Municipal Committee, got Durbar 
Medaland War Loan Sanad acted as Secre- 
tary, Indi. War Relief Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund, 
was elected member, Punjab Legislative 
Council, 1916-20, Infe member, St John 


Ambulance Association and Chairman, 
District Centre at Hissar. Address: Hissar 
(Punjab). 


MAHARAJA KRISHNA 
KUMAR SINHJI, MAHARAJA OF; 6 19th May 
1912, ¢ father Lt-Col H. H Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinhj1 Takhtasmh)ji, K C8 1., July 1919. 
Educ Rajkumar College, Bajkot. Address. 
Bhavnagar, Kathiawar, 


BHOPAL, H H NAWAB SULTAN JFHAN BEGUM, 


BrouM OF CI, cr 1911; GCSI, er. 1910, 
GCIE,cr 1904,G BE, er 1918, 9 July 
1858, 6 mother, H H Nawab Shah Jehan 
Begum,GCS1I,C1I,1901,m 1874, Ahmed 
Ali Khan, threes Eighth 1n lineal descent from 
the famous Dost Mahomed Khan, founder of 
sa dynasty Address; Bhopal, Central 
ndia 


BHURGRI, Tus Hon. Me Guviam Manowzp 


Kagan, ex-Member of the Council of State, b 
1881. Edue.: M AO. Coll , Aligarh. Bar-at- 


law, Lincoln’s Inn, Zemindar. President, 
15th Session, All-India Muslim e at 
Iucknow, 8 March 1923, ddress 
Hyderabad, Sind. 


BIKANER, MAwARAJAH OF, Mayor-GENERA! 


H. H MAHARAJAH DaRAd RAJ RAJESH WAR 
NARENDRA SEIROMANI SRI SiR Ganaa SIncH- 
3I BawaDur, G.C.8.1 , er. 1911; G.OI.E, er 
1907; K.CSI., cr. 100¢; K O LB. er. 1001; 
G.C.V.0., er, 1919, G.B.E. (Military Division), 
1021, K.G.B., er 1918, A.-D,-0.; Grand Cordon 
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of the Order of the Nile, cr 1918 , Hon LLD, 
Cambridge andEdinburgh , Donat of the Order 
of 8t. John of Jerusalem in England , son of 
Maharaj Sri Lal] Singh)) Bahadur and adopted 
son of his own elder brother His late Highness 
Maharajab Sri Dungar Singhy: Bahadur, 
horn 8 October 1880, educated at the Mayo 
College, Aymer, m 1897, 1s one of the Ruling 
Princes of India (succeeded 3lst August 1887) 
and is entitled to a salute of 19 guns, Two 
sons One daughter Invested with full 
ruling powers, 1898, granted Hon Commis 

sion of Major in the British Army, 1900, and 
attached to 2nd Bengal Lancers, promoted 
Lt -Col , 1909, Col , 1910 Mayor-General,1917, 
served with British Army in China in command 
of Bikaner Camel Corps, 1901, (medal, des 

patches, K CIE), served Kuropean War, 
1914-15 in France and In Egypt (despatches 
Irance and Egypt, K.C B) Major-General 
1914 Bronze Star Grand Cordon of the Order 
ofthe Nile G BE (Military Division) Award- 
ed gold medal (Ist Class) of Kaiser 1 Hind for 
public service in India dunng Great Famine 
of 1899 1900, attended the Coronation of 
King Edward VII, 1902 and of King George 
V, 1911; Hon A-D C to H R H_ the 
Prince of Wales, 1902, A D-C toH I M 

the King Emperor since 1910 Was selected 
as one of the three Representatives of India 
at the Imperial War Cabinet and Conference, 
1917 Received the Freedom ot the Citiee 
of London, Edinburgh, Manchester ana 
Bristol Was selected again as one of the 
two Representatives of India at the Im 

perial War Cabinet and the Peace Conference 
1919 Elected Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, 1921, and re elected 1 1922 Isa 
Patron &f the Benarcs Hindu University and 
sri Bharat Dharm Mahamandal, Benaies a 
Vice President of the East India Association 
London , the Royal Colonial Institute,I ondon, 
the Indian Gymkhana Club, London, 
the Indian Army Temperance Association 
Simla , a member of the General Council of 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and of the Managing 
Committee, Mayo College , General Council, 
Daly Coll , Indore, the first Member of the 
Indian Red Cross Society , the Benares Hindu 
University Court Is a Ilreemason, Past 
Master of Lodge Rajputana, Abu a past Dy 

Dist Grand Master of the Dist Grand Lodge, 
pees Founder and Scribe E of the Royal 
Arch Chapter ‘* Sir Ganga Singh,’’ Abn, 
holds the rank of the Past District Grand 
Scribe Nehemiah in the Dist Grand Chapter 
of Bombay, Mem of Rwyal Arch Chapter, 
Ajmer and the Phulkian Lodge Patiala 

Hew-Apparent. Captaim Mahara) Kumar Sri 
Sadul Singhji Bahadur, CVO, 06 7 Septem- 
ber 1902, second son Mahara) Sri Byey singhyl 
Bahadur, 6 29 March 1909 Address. Bi- 
kaner, Rajputana. 


BILGRAMI, Syvep HOSSAIN, gNAWAB, IMADUL 


MULK, BAHADUR, 0.8.L, 1908, 6 Gya, 18. 
October 1842, 8. of Syed Zainuddin Hossain 


Khan Bahadur of the Uncovenanted Civil 
Service, Beng 

1897; m. 2nd, Edith Boardman, I.8.A. 
(Lond,) M.D,, four s. one d. Educ. Presi 
dency College, Calcutta. Professor of Arabic, 
Canning Oollege, Lucknow, 1866-73 , Private 
Secretary to H, BE. Sur balar Jung till bis 


al, m. Ist, 1864, wife died — 
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death , Private Secretary to H. H. the Nizam 
Director of Tublic Instruction of H. H. the 
Nizam’s Domimions, Member of the Legis- 
lative Council, Member of the Universities 
Commission, 1901 2, retired 1907, Member ot 
Council of secretary of State for India, 1907-09, 
Publwations Lafe of Sir Salar Jung , Lectures 
and addresses (in collaboration) Histoncal 
and Descriptive Sketch of Iis Highness 
the Nizams Dominions, 2 vols Address 
* Rocklands,” balfabad, Hydcrabad 
Deccan 


BILIMORIA, AI DASHIR JAMSLTJ}E, BA,JIP, 


b 18 Septemler 1864 Lduc, Chand wwady 
High School and Liphinstone College, Bombay 
Jommed Messis ‘lata, in 1884 Address 

lata Ltd , London 


BINNING, SiR ARTHUR WILLIAM, Kt. (1916), 


Merchant in Rangoon, 6. 5 August 1861, 
8 of Robert Binning, Glasgow, unmarried 
Ldue Glasgow Academy Address Rangoon, 
Burma, 


BIRDWOOD, GENLRAD SIR WILLIAM RIDDLE, 


GCB 1928, 1st Bt cr 1919,GCMG,c, 
1919, KOP,er 1917 KCSI er 1915 
KCMG, cr 1014, CB, 1911, ADC 
Generil, CI] , 1908, DSO, 1908, General 
Ofncer Commanding im Chief, Northern 
Command, since November 1620, b 148 Sept 
1865,e Surv 6 oflateH M Birdwood,CS1, 
MA LLD (Cantab), late Judge of High 
Couit and Mcmber of Council, Bombav, 
1Cs ,m 1894 Jeannctte Hope Gonville, ed 
of Col Su B P Bromhead, CB, 4th Bart, 
of Thuilby Hall, Lincoln, Ldue Clifton Col 
lege, R MC Sandhurst Lieut, 4th Batt 
Roval Scots Lusiliers 1883, 12th Lancers 
1885 11th Bengal Lancess, 1886, Gcn 1917 
Adjutant, Viceroy s Bodyzuard 1898, Bng 
Major, S Afica 1839, D AAG S Afilca, 
190), Militaiv 8 erctary to Ccm in Chief,d 
Africa (Lord kitchener) 1902, AMS and 
Interpreter to Com-in Chef India, 1902, 
AAG Headquarters, India 1904, Military 
Secretary to Com in Chief, India, 1905, 
Brigade Commander, 1909, Quarter Master 
Generalin India, 1912, Secry to Govt of 
India, Army Deptt and Member of Governor 
Generals TJegislative Council, 1912 14, 
GOC Australian Imperial Force, 1915-20, 
ADC to the King, 190611, ADC 
General to the King, 1917, served Hazara 
1891 (medal with clasp), Isazai, 1892, 
N W Frontier, India, 1897-98 (medal, two 
clasps), Tirah, 1897 98 (despatches, clasp), 
8 Africa, 18991902 (severely wounded), 
despatches 5 times, brevets of Major and 
Lieut Col, Queens Medal, 6 clasps, King s 
medal, two clasps , Chief Staff Officer, 
Mohmand Dzspedition, 1908 (despatches 
medal and clasp, D&O), _ served in 
command of detached landing of Australian 
ond New Zewvand Army Corps above 
Gaba, Tepe, Huropean War, 1914-18 
(wounded, dcspatches, Commander-in Chef, 
Mediterranean Expeditionary Force and 
Commander, Dardanelles Army, 1015-16, 
Commandant, Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps and Australian Torces, France, 
1916-18, @OMG , Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour, Croix de Guerre; Grand 
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Officer of the Crown, Belgium, Croix de 
Guerre, Belgium); commanded Sth Army, 
France, 1918-19 , Colonel, 12th Lancers, 1920, 
General, Commonwealth of Australia Military 
Forces, 1920; LLD, Cambridge, 1919, 
LLD, Melbourne (Victoria) and Sydney 
(N.8 W), 1920; FeJow, Royal Colonial 
lustitute, Hew Captain Christopher Brom- 
head Birdwood, 1ith P, W. O, Lancers 
Address. Rawalpindi, 


BIBRLEY, LEONARD, C.L.E., 1914; Magistrate 
and Coilecto:, Chittagong, 1022 ; & 30 May 
1875, s. of late Arthur Burley , m. 1908, Jessic 
Craig, d, uf lat. Maxwell Smith, Hursingpur, 
Tirhoot, India, one s one d, Educ, : Dpping- 
ham, New College, Oxford. Entered I.(C.8., 
1897 , Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector, 
1907, Re venuc Secretary to Govt of Bengal 
ftom 1915°1918 Magistrate and Oollector, 
1911 Club: United Service, Calcutta. 


BLACKLTT, Sm Bast, Pauorr, KCB., cr 


BLENKINSOP, Epwarp 
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Hazaar Valley Operations, 1897-98, Chief 
Political Officer, Mohainand Evxpeditiun, 
1908, N-W_ Frontier Operations, 1915, 
held appomtments ot Deputy Commissioner 
at Kohat, Bannu and Peshawar, Secretary 
to Local Admunisfration 1912, Revenue 
Commissioner, NW -F Province, 1915, 
Resident at Baroda, 1920 Address The 
Residency, Indore, Central India 


ROBERT KAYE, 
CJL, (1911), Settlement Commis ione 
Jaipur, 1923, 0. 15 May 1871, s ot Cole 
Blenkinsop, m. Florence Edith, d.of late 
Sir Stanley Ismay, K.0.S.1., three s. Edte. : 
St. Paul’s School , Christ s College, Cambridge 
Entered LO.8., 1890; Settlement Officer, 
1897 , Deputy Commissioner, 1902 , Kaiser-1- 
Hind Medal, 1963 , Commissioner of Dxcise, 
1906 , Chief Secretary to Chief Commissioner, 
1912-13, Commissioner, 1916 Address 

Jaipur, Rajputana, 


1921, C B., 1915, Finance Member, Goven- BLOWCRS, ARTHUR R (Holloway, London, 


ment of India, Nov. 1922. b 1882, 8 of late 
Rey Witham Russell Blackett, MA, Vicar 
of Holy Irinity Church, Nottingham, 1885-91 | 
m. 1920, Beatrice, d. of late Ldward H. Bon-. 
ner, New York. Educ. Marlborough, Uni-. 
versity College, Oxford MA, lst Class Litt | 
Hum., 1904, entered lreatury , 1904, Secre- 
tary to Indian Fimance and Currency Com- . 
mission, 1913-14, and to Capital Issues Com-. 
mittee, 1915, went on special mission to: 
U.S A. Government October 1914, in con- 
nection with exchange problems arising out 
of the war , Member of Anglo-French Finan- 
cial Mission to U 6 A. which raised the Anglo- 
French Loan of 500,000,000 dollars, October 
1915 , Member of National War Savings Com- 
mittee, 1916, Representative of Brith Trea- 
sury, in UbA, 1917-19, (Controller of 
Jinance Treasury, 1919-1922 Commander 
of the Order of the Crown of Itily, Officer 
ot the Legion of Honour. Address Delhi 
and Sila 


BLAIR, ANDREW JAMES FRASER, ‘‘ Statesman ” 
Editorial staff, Calcutta, Founded the 
Hastern Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, 1912, 
late Editor and Managing Director, The 
Empire, Commerce, The Empire Gazette, 
(daily and weekly Dewspapers published in 
Calcutta), 5. Dingwall, Ross-shire, 30 Sep 
tember, 1872, y.s. of late Andrew Blau 
Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary 
Ann Campbell, d. of late Thomas Duff, Glas 
gow, m, 1900, Constance, e d ot Thomas 
Ibbot.on ; one s Oped Hdue Glasgow High 
School, Engaged in journalism, since 1890. 
Address: Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


DLAKEWAY, THE HON Lt, CoLonEL 5m 
DENY BROOKE, KT. \1924), C.L.E, 19038, 
Agent tothe Governor General in Central 
India, b, 29th May 1870, m 1910 
Evelyn, O, B, E., 1915, 2nd d@ of Rev 
Alired H Glennie, Rector of Levant 
Chichester, Jomed King’s Liverpool Regt , 
1888, IS C., 1890, Captain, Indian Army, 
1899 , Major, 1906, Lieut -Col., 1914, Jomed 
Punjab Commussion, 1894, Foreign Depart- 
Metit, 1906 , served Isazai kixpedition, 1892, 
on -political duty Samana it 1897 , 
With Tirah expedition including operations 
against Khani Xhal and 


BOSE, SiR JAGADIS CHANDRA, Kt. cr. 


1886) Commi-sioner Territorial Commander 
in the Salvation Army, Southern India. Was 
a Field Officer in Great Britain, and in India 
ha» held Secretarial aud Divisional appoint- 
menus Has also been Chief Secretary in two 
Territories and Territorial Commander of 
three others. His last appomtment was that 
of Secretary for India and Ceylon. m Staff 
Captain Tomlinson, 189». Address. Broad- 
way, George Town, Madras. 


BOMBAY, BIsHopP oF, since 1908; Rr, Rev 


FoWIN JAMES PALYER: 0 38. of late Archdca 
con Falmer of Oxtord, and nephew of ist Lord 
Scitorne, m. 1912, Hazel, y. d@ of Col I. 
H Hanning-Ike, Bighton Manor, Alrcsford. 
Fd: Winchester and Balhol Coll , Oxtord 
Ordaincd, 1896; Fellow, Balliol College, 1891, 
Cutor, 1893; Ohaplain, 1894, Fxamining 
Chapin to Bishop of Southwell, 1899-1904, 
to Bishop of Rochester, 1904-05: to Bishop 
of Southwark, 1905-08. Publecaiwn, 
Tbe Great Church Awakes enna, 
Green & Co) Address; Bishop's dge, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


BOSE, Sik Birin Krisuna, KC.L.E (1920); 


Kt. cr, 1907, C.L.E, 1898; M A. , Advocate 
in the Central Provinces, Vice-Chancellor, 
Nagpur University. b&b 1851. Address 
Nagpur, C P 


1917; 
C.LE, 1908; CSI, 1911; MA. (Cartab), 
D. Sc. (Lond); LUD, F.BRS., Professor 
Emeritus of the Presidency College, Calcutta ; 
Founde. Director of Bose Research Institute , 
b. 30 Nov. 1858; Educ : Calcutta; Christ's 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to Internationa! 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900; scientzfic 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907,1914 and 1919, Published senes of papers 
on Hlectric ig and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Woy. Society) Publications : 
Response in the Living and Non-living; 
Plant Response, Electro-physiol of Plants, 
Irritability of Plants; Life Movements of 
Plants, Vols. Iand II. Address: Bose inati- 
tute, Calcutta. 


BOSE, Sm Karas CHUNDER, Ral Banapvn 


Kw, cr. 1946, .LE., 1910; Kaiaer-i-Hind 
1909; O.B.E. >. Dect. 38, 1850. Eduo, Cal- 
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cutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Medical College. Fellow, Calcutta 
University ; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress; Feilow, R. Institute of Public 
Health; Member, British medical Associa- 
tion ; Member of the Corporation of Calcutta 
and Hon, Presidency Magistrate; connected 
with many literary and scientific Societies 
of India and England and most of his contri- 
butions to the Medical Journals have been 
reproduced in the English and American 
Press. 2nd ¢. of late Babu Madhusan Basu 
Address: 1, Susea Street, Calcutta. 


BRADLEY-BIRT, FRANCIS BRADLEY, B.A. 
(Oxon), I.C.8., Collector of Calcutta; and 
Momber, Legislative Assembly. 6. 25 June 
1874. m. to Lady Norah Spencer Churchill, 
d, of 8th Duke of Marlborough. Edue.: 
Beasenose Coll., Oxford. Entered I.C.S8, 1898; 
Inner Tempie, 1895: Magte. and Collr., 
Hooghly, Midnapore, Khuina and Calcutta, 
Asst. Director, Local Resources, Mesopo- 
tamia with rank of Lt.-Col. 1918; attached 
to British Legation, Teheran, 1918-19; men- 
tioned In Despatches 1919. Publications : 
‘‘Chota Nagpore’’, ‘‘ The Story of an Indian 
Upland,” ‘The Romance of an LHastern 
Capital, ‘“‘ Sylhet Thackeray,” ‘‘ Through 
Persia,” “ Twelve Men of Bengal,” ‘“* Bengal 
Fairy Tales’, Address; United Service Club, 
Calcutta. 


BRAY, DENYs DE SauMARE?Z, C.S.I. (1922) ; 

O.B.E., 1919; C.I.E., 1917; 1C.8.; B.A.; 
Gold Kaisar-i-Hind Medal, 1912; Foreign 
Secretary (1920), 6.28 Nov, 1875, m, Celestina 
d. of Lt.-Col. H. P. P. Leigh, C.T.E, Educ. . 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton; Balliol College, 
Real Gymnasium, Stuttgart. Taylorzan 
Scholar, Oxford, 1898. Entered I.C.5, 
1898 ; servedin the Punjab, N.-W. F.-Province 
Baluchistan, and with the Govt. of India, 
census Superintendent, Builuchistan, 1910 ; 
Dy. Secv., Foreign and Political Dept., 1916 
Joint Foreign Secy., 1919. Publication 
Brahui Tanguage, 1909, Life History of a 
Brahui, 1913, etc. .dddress : The Secretariat, 
Suma or Delhi. 


BRAY, SiR Epwarp HuaH. Kt., cr. 1917; 
Senior Partner, Guillanders, Arbuthnot & Co.; 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council; 
Controller of Contracts, Army Headquarters. 
b. 15 Apr. 1874; m. 1912, Constance, d@. of 
Sir John Graham, 1st Bt. Hduc.: Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. <Addrees : 
Gillander House, Calcutta, 


BRAYNE, ALBERT FREDERIO Lucas, M.A. 
(Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.), C.LE, 1923, Indian 
Civil Service, Financial Adviser, Posts and 
Telegraphs. b, 1 April 1884, m. 1909 Mary. e.d. 
of ames Thomson, M.D. Irvine, Ayrshire 

due,: Irvine, Royal Academy, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity @ollege). Appolnt- 
ed LC.S8., Bombay, 1908; Assistant Collector 
Satara 1908-1913; Superintendent, Land 
Recorda, 1913-1916; Under Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Revenue and Financial Departments 1916-20. 


Su eR Deputy Secretary, Finance 
De a Gera of India and in 


1922-88 attached to the Inchcape Com ni ittes Dept, 1922 ; Member, Legislative Assembly, 


BROWN, 


SUCHANAN, Sir 


BUBDON, Eenest, B.A.,(Qxon.) C.CLE., (1921 ): 
Seorstary to G a India, Arm 
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on Retrenchment, Address: Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India. 


Peroy, A.R.C.A. 1898; Indian 
Educational Service, 1899; Principal, Govern- 
ment School of Art, Calcutta, since 1900; 4. 
Birmingham, 1872; m. 1008, d. of V.t.-Col. Sir 
Adelbert Talbot, K.C.1.M.; Fduc.: Edward 
Vi Grammar School and School ot Art, 
Rirmingham ; Principal, Mayo School of Art 
and Curator, Museum, I ahore, 1899-1909; on 
deputation, Assistant Director, Art Exhibi- 
tion, Delhi Durbar, 1902-03 ; Officer-{i-charge, 
Art Section and Trustec, Indian Mugeum, 1910. 
Publications; Picturesque Nepal, 1912; 
Indian Painting, 1917; Tours in Sikkim 
1917 (2nd Edition, 1922). Address; 28, Chow: 
ringhee, Calcutta 


GEORGE CUNNINGHAM, 
K.C.1.E, (1917); Kt. Bachelor (1914); C.I.E, 
(1911); Consulting Engineer to the Bombay 
Development D. partment. Partner in firm 
of C.S. Meik and Buchanan, 16, Victoria 
St., Westminster; 6. 20 April 1863; m. 
Klizabeth Isabella Mead. Trained for the 
profession of a Civil Engineer on the 
works of the River Tyne Iinprovement 
Commissioneis and other Port and River 
Works as a pupil of the Chief Kngineers. 
Subsequently employed on Public Works in 
England, Venezuela, Spain, Canada Argentine, 
West Indies ; Chicf Mngineer, Dundee Har- 
bour Trust (1896-1901); Chairman, Rangoon 
Port Trust (1901-1915); Director, Port and 
River Works, Mesopotamia Expeditionary 
Force (1915-17); Member, Indian Munitions 
Board, 1917-1918. Publications ; Professional 
papers read before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers and the Royal Socicty of Arta. 
Address: he Secretariat, Bombay. 


BUCK, EpwarpD JouN, O.B.E. (1918); C.B.R. 


(1918) ; Reuter’s Agent with Government of 
India and Director, Associated Press of 
India; late Vice-Chairman, Alhance Bank of 
Simla; Director, Associatid Hotels of India 
and Borooah Timber Co. b. 1862: m Annie 
Murgaret, d. of late General Sir R.M. Jennings, 
K. ©. B. Hdue.: St. John’s College, Hurst- 
plerpoint. Was in business in Australia, 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Dufferin’s Fund for 28 years. IJlonorary 
Secretary, Executive Committee, “ Our day ’’ 


in India, 1917-18. Publication: “Simla, 
past and present.” Address: Northbank, 
Simla. 


BUCKLAND, THe Hon. Mr. JUSTIORN PHILIP 


LINDSAY, Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 
1919. Educ.: Eton and New College Oxford. mi. 
Mary, d. of “ego Barday, Called to the 
Bar Inner Temple, 1896. Practised in High 
Court, Calcutta. Publication :Text Book on the 
Indian Companies Act, 1913. Address: 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


BUNDI, H. H. MAHARAO RaJa, SiR RAGHUBIR 


SING@HIJI Banapur, G.C.8.1., 1919; K.0.8.1.., 
cr, 1897, G.C.1.B. er. 1900, G.C.V.0. er. 
1911: b. 26 Seps. 1869, 8. 1889. <Addrese: 
Buadi, BajPutena, 


y 
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one son & 27 Jan 1881 due Edinburgh 
Academy, Univ Coll, Oxford, Datered IC 8 
1905, Financial Under Sec ,Punjab Govt , 1911 
Financial Under Sec to Govt of India 1914, 
Deputy Financial Adviser any rl Finance, 
1016, [inancial Adviser to GO Cin Chief, 
Mesopotamia Capedit Force, 1918, Financial, 
Adviser, Military Finance, 1919. <Addrese. 
** Alderton,” Sila 


BURDWAN Hon Sm Biyay CHAND MAHTAB 
MAHARAJADHIRAJA BawaDuR or, GOI L 
(1924), KCSI, eo 1911, KCIL, er 
1909 , IOM, er 1909, FRGS,FRSA, 
FRCI, FNBA, MBAS, b 19 Oct 
1881, a Mcmber of 8rd class in Civil 
Division of Indian Ordcr of Merit for 
conspicuous courag displayed by him in 
the Overtoun Hall, Calcutta 7 Nov 1908, 
adopted by .:ate Maharajadhiraja and suc 
cecded, 1887, being installed in indepcndent 
charge of zamuindari,1903, m 1897 Radharani 
(Lady Mahtab) of Lahore, a Membr of 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1909 12, Bengal 
Legislative Council, 19071918, Member, 
Beng Executive Council, since Jan 1919 
Trustee of The Indlan Museum, 1908, Pre 
sident, Agri Horticultural Society of India, 
Calcutta, 191112, President of the British 
Indian Assoriation, Calcutta, 1911-18, Trustee 
of the Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, since 1914 
Hew Maharajadbiraja Kumar Uday Chand 
Mahtab, 6 14 July 1905 Address The 
Palace, Burdwan, Bijay Manzil Alipore 
Calcutta, ‘Leyvilash Palace, Kalina, The 
Retreat, Kurseong, Rose Bank, Darjeeling , 
Mosapner Manzil, Agra, U 


BURFOOT, Henry FRANCIS, (Dayasagar) 
March ist, 1867 (Hastings) Beeame a 
Salvation Army Officer in 1885 Secretary 
for the Salvation Armjs Publicity and 
Zaterarv workin the Western India Territory 
Arrived in Bombay from Lnglind in January 
1887 Has held various appointments in N 
India, Punjab, Rajputana, Gujarat and 
Telegn country Has edited the Gujarath: 
Salvation Army periodicals for the past 15 
years Address The Salvation Army 
Hd qrs, Morland Rd, Byculla, Bombay 


gta RIcHARD C § I ,1917, Board of Revenue, 


nited Provinces 1922, @ Liverpool , 
1 Feb 1871, m 1899, Grace Irene Cargil 
(@ 1918) Educ Jiverpool Institute 


Christ Church, Oxford. Entered Indian 
Civil Service, U P, 1891, Supermtendent 
Ccnsus, and subsequently Gazctteer, 1900, 
Editor, Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1909 
Becy toGovt,U P 1910 Ohief Secy , 1912 
Commissioner 


1918. Publucations Census . 
Report,U P, 1902, Provincial Gazetteer, 1906 
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ment, Deputy Commussioner, Lucknow ; 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India Member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General, Lfeut-Governor of 
Burma, 191517 Lieut, Governor and 
Governor of the UP, 1918 1922, Governor 
of Burma, 1922 Address Rangoon 


CADELL, Parriok Ropert, CSI, 1919, 
CIE, 1918 VD, Indian Civil Service, 
Chairman, Bombay Port ‘Trust (1922) 
6 6 May 1871, m in 1920, Agnes, d of John 
Kemp, Bar at Law, London Educ Eudin- 
burgh Academy, Halleybury, Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford Member of Oxford University 
Football XV, 1890 91, selected to play for 
South of England, service in India since 
1891, served In Bombay Presidency and in 
Calcutta Lieut -Col commanding 15th Bom- 
bay Battalion, Indian Defence Force, Chief 
Secretary Govt of Bombay Commissioner in 
Sind, 1919 20 Commissfoner, Southern 
Division, Bombay 1920 1922 Hon Colonel, 
Hon ADO to Vicerov Address, North 
End, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 


CALCUITA, BisHor oF, Rt Rev Foss WEst- 
coTt, D D_ 0b 28 October 1863 8 of the 
Rt Rev B F Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham) Educ Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge Jomed the § P 4G, 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889. Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore 1905 Bishop of Calcutta and 
Metropolitan m India, 1919, Address: 
Calcutta, 


CAMPBILL, Mason GENERAL SIR DAVID GRA- 
HAM Muscurt, KCB cr 1919, CB, 1916, 
GOC Baluchistan District 06 28 Jan 1869, 
m Janet Mary d of Sir Robert Aikman, one 
$s twod Edue Clifton Jomed 9th Lancers, 
1889, served through S A Campaign, 1899- 
1902 hg apr Bt Major, Queen’s medal, 
7 clasps Kings Medal 2 clasps), European 
War 1914-18, first in command of 9th Lancers, 
then of a cavalry brigade, 2ist Div. from 
1916 despatches eix, Bt-Col, CB prom. 
Maj Gen Legion d@’ Honneur (Croix de 
Commandeur), rode winner of following 
races, Liverpool Grand National, 1896 (the 
Soarer), Grand Military, 1806 (Nelly Grey) 
and 1897 (Parapluie), rsh Grand Military 
1895 (Balbrigan), Irish National Hunt Cup, 
1895 (Dakota) and 1896 (Lord Arravale), 
Address, Flagstaff House, Quetta. 


CASSELS, MaJ GENERAL ROBERT AROHIBALD. 
CB, 1918, CSI, DSO, Major-General 
Cavalry, A H Q, India 3.15 March 1876 
Served in the European war, Including 
Egypt and e+ ip Address; Army 
Headquarters, India. 


Various papers on Numismatics in journals’! CASSON, THR HON HERBERT ALEXANDER) 
Asiatic ty, Bengal, Roya] Asiatic Society | BA (Oxon), OSI, ICS, President,. 
and Numismatic onicle, Address: Alla Punjab Legislative Councit 4 1867; 
habad, lida a gtr a late Capt Saat ome 

BUTLER, 8m (SPRNOER) cay Russell, of Heath House, Petersfield. duo. : 
OSI, 1009 gE 1 Address 4, Egerton Road, Lahore. 


; 901, 108 
of Burma, 1923 6 1 Aug 1860, 


Governor 

m 1894, Florence, d. of F. Nelson ; 
Edue.: Harrow; Balliol College, d, 
Served as Oommission 


e, 
to Geverament; Director 


CAUMONT 


Rr Ray. Mae Fortvunaros 
Henry, DD, OSF.O; lst BO Bishop of 
Ajmer, since 1918; b Tours, 10 Dac, 1871, 
Educ. Tours Took his vows, 1390, 


priest, 
1893, jolned Misalon of EB , 1897 
Mititery Chaplain of Moom wae DD, and o 
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Mhow, 1901; Pretect Apostolic of the same 
Mission, 1908. Address: Bishop’s House, 
Ajmer. 

CHAMNEY, Lr-Cot. Henry, CMG. 1900, 
Principal Police Training College, Surdah, 
d. Shillelagh,co Wicklow , m. lst, 1907, Hon 
Cecilia Mary Barnewall (d. 1908); sister ot 
18th Lord Trimleston; 2nd, 19138, Alice, 
a. of Col. W. E. Bellingham of Castle 
Bellingham, co London duc : Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1900 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary , 
jomed Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 189]. 
Address: Police Training College, Surdah, 
Rajshahi, Bengal. 


CHARANJIT SINGH, SmpaR; Chief of the 


Punjab ; Fellow R. G. 8.; Member, Royal 
Society of Arts, member of Kapurthala 
ruling family ; 6. 1883 ; s. of Kanawa Sochet 
Singb; Edue Jullunder, Chief College, 
Government Collége, Lahore. Address: 
eae Castle, Jullander City ; Chadwick, 


CHARKHARI STATE, H. H. Mawapasa- 
DHIRAJ SIPHAHDAR-UL-MULK ARMAROAN 
SINGH JU DEO BawapuUR, db Jan 1903,8 1920, 
m 1923,d of T 8, of Virpur, Kathiawar. 
Educ: Mayo 
Address : Charkhar! State, Bundelkhand. 


CHARLES, MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES RONALD 
EDMONDSTON, CB, 1918 CMG. 1919, 
D.8.0., 1900; RE, GOC, Waziristan 
Command May 1923, b 26 June 1875, & 
of late T. Edmondston Charles, MD Hon, 
Physician to H. M. Entered army, 1894, 
served 8. Africa, 1899-1900 (despatches 
twice, (Queen’s medal, four clasps, D.8 O ), 
Bazar Valley Field Force, 1908 (despatches) , 
Mohmand Field Force, 1908 (despatches 
bt. of Maj, medal and clasp); European 
War, 1914-18; Commanded 25th Div, Aug 
1918 March 10919 (despatches five times) 
(Bt. Lieut.-Col., Br., Col, CB, CMG.) 
Duirector of Staff Duties, A.H Q , India, 1921- 
1928; Officer, Legion of Honour. 


CHATFIELD, GEORGE ERNLE, B A. (Ox ) 1898, 
Chief Secretary, Government of Bombay, 0b. 
March 26, 1875. Hdue : Winchester Coll. 
Oxford (New College). Entered 1(C.5,, 1899. 
Address: Secretariat, Bombay. 


CHATTERJEE, AYUL CHANDRA; O.B.E. 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
in Charge of Industries and Labour. 6.24 Nov. 
1874. due.: Hare School and Presidency 
Coll. Calcutta, and King’s Coll. et 
m. Vina Mookerjee (deceased), Entered I.C 8., 
1897. Served in U. P. Special inquiry mto 
industries in U. P. 1907-08, Registrar 


Co-operative Societies, U.P, 1912-16, Reve- | 


nus $ec.,U. P. Govt,. 1917-18; Ch. Sec.,U. P. 
Govt., 1919; Govt. of In elegate to Inter- 
national Labour Confce., Washington, 1919 
and Geneva, 1921; Member, Munitions and 
Industries Board, 1920; Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Industries 
1921, Member of the Legislative Assembly. 
United ‘ravines (1000), Aedree:duaperlal 
ces ‘ : 
Becretariat, Delhi, 
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CHATTERTON, SiR ALYRLD, K-I-H. (1900) 


C.1.E., 1912, Kt 1919, B. Sc., F.C.G.1., A.M 
ICE., MI.M.E , etc.; Industrial Adviser and 
Director of Sandal Ou! Factories, Govt. of 
Mvsore, since 1918; b. 10 Oct. 1866; m. 2nd 
1901, Alico Gertrude. d of W. H. Wilson 
two 8. one d. Lduc,. linsbury Technical 
College, Central Institution, South Ken- 
sington. Indian Dducational Service, 1888. 
Tnrector of Industries, Madias, 1908, Direc- 
tor of Industri+, Mysore, 1912; Mem. of 
Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18. 
Publveations ; Industrial and Agricultural 
Problems in India, Lift Irrigation, and 
Industrial Evolution in India Address: 
Bangalore and ‘Lhe Coppice, Beckenham Kent, 


CHAUBAL, SiR MAHADEV BHASKAR, K OIE, 


er, 1917; CSI, 1911; B.A, LL.B. 0b. 1, 
Sept. 1857; m. Anandibai only d. of Para- 
shram 8. Gupte, 1870 Edue Government 
High School, Poona; Deccan College, Poona 
Assistant Master, Elphinstone High School, 
Bombay, 1879-83; Vakil, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1883; Acting Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, 1908, Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bombay, 1910-12 
and 1915-17; Mcmber of the Public Services 
Commn, 1918 15, Chancellor, Indian 
Women’s University, 1920. <Addiess: 6, 
ITinance Office Road, Poona, 


Coll. and privately Mnor | CHAUDHARI, JocusH CHANDRA, B A (Oxon), 


M.A. (Cal.), Dar-at-Law. 6. 28 June 
1864; m, Sarasibala Devi, 8rd dof Sir Surend- 
ranath Banerjea [due Krishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry .t Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta; Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1896, Organisins Secry., Indian Industaial 
Exhibitions 1n Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council 1904-7, 
Member, Legis] tive Assembly 1921-1923 
Publtveations. Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address : 
8, Hastings Sticet, and ‘“ Devadwar,” 34, 
Baligunge, Circului Road, Calcutta. 


CHAUDHRI LAL CHAND, THE HON Rao 


BAHADUR, B.A., LLB, O.B.E., Muustcr, 
Punjab GoVvelnment, Lahore 6. 1882 m, 
Shrimati Sushila Devi. beionging to a Sikh 
Jat Famulg otf peoeeur Dist. Lduc.: &t 

Stephen's Coilege, Delhi, Jomed Rev. Dept , 
1904; practised a» lawyer at Rohtak ; elected 
Vice-Chairman, District Board, 1914-1923 

elected, Punjab Council, 1916, nomimated 
Council of State, 1922 ; Presdt,, All India Jat 
Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected) ; Manager of High 
School for Sous of soldiers ; hon. recruiting 
officer during war. <Alldress: Punjab 
Sccretariat, Lahore. 

, SHAHAB-UD-DIN, B.A., LL.B, 
High Court Vakil, Editor and Proprietor, 
“Indian Cases,” Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, and President, Munpl. Comttee, Lahore. 
Educ, Government Coll, and Law Coll.,Lahore, 
Started Criminal Law Journal of India in 
1904 and Indian Cases in 1909. Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Committee 
in 1913 ; President of the Corporation in 1922: 
Publications; The Criminal Law Journal 
of India; Indian Cases and two Punjabi poems. 
Address; ‘ Al-Mumtas”, 3, Durand Boad 
Laboro, 
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CHAUDHURI Sik AstToss, Kt, cr 1917 CHOKSY, DR NUsski WANJEL HORMASJKE 


BA (Cantab), MA (Calcutta ae Ne 
Barrister at Law, 6 Bengali HBr P 
1860 m Pratisa Devi of the Tagore family 
of Calcutta Ldu 8t John’s College, 
Cambridge Presidency College, Calcutta 
After graduating in Calcutta went to Cam 
bridge admitted as an Advocate of thc 
Calcutta High Court 1886 President of the 
B ngw National Confcrence founded the 
Bungal Land holders Association m Calcutta 
one of the founders of the Calcutta National 
College has always taken promiment part in 
reform movment in Bengal, first Hindu of 
the Calcutta Bar appointed Judge of thc 
High Court Elected membe1 of the Beng il 
Council trom his Native district of Pabna 
Bogra Address Ballvgunze Calcutta 


CHLITIAR THI HoN DLWAN BAHADUR & 
RM oir ANNAMALAI CHEITY Member ot 
the Council of State @ 1881 Has been a 
woMbtr ot Madras Te islative Council 
Governor of the Imperiiyy bank ot India 
Mana,e1 and founder of the Sri Meenakshi 
Coll Chidambiram Js a member of the 
Nattuhkkottu Chetty Community  4ddress 
Natana Vilas 388 ITolie Commrs Rd 
Veruy Madra 


CHINIAMANI CHIRRAVOORI YAJNESWARA 
Journalist & 10 April 1880 m  srimiti 
Krishnavenemmi Fduc Maharaja’s College 
Viviumajaram = =oJdior ot 7 Leade} 
Allahivbad 1909.0 Member UP Ie.isla 
tive Coun 11 191619...  Delt.rte ot the 
Libera Party to Fnpland 1913 Generil 
Sccrotar) National Yiberal Ledtration of 
Indit 1918.0 President ibid 19.0 Ministe: 
ot Iducatim and Industriss UP 19.1 28 
Publuat ons Indiwm $oc111 Reform 1901 
Specches wl Waitin,s of Sin Phtro0/ceshah 
Mehta 1)0> iddress =Gunosh) Lich 
Benires City 


CHITNAVIS, 81k  GANGADHAR MADHAY 
KCI, CIL ,& 1863 President, Cen 
tral Provinces Legis Council, President 
Nagpur Municipality, 1836 1918, selected to 
represent Central Provinces on Impl Legis 
lative Council, 1893 1895, 189899, Presi 
dent of C. P and Berar Provincia] Conference 
1906, additional member af Viceroys 
Lepielative Council, 1907, elected represen 
tative of landholders in the C P reformed 
Council, 19101916 Nommated Member 
of Imp Legis Council from 1918, landholder 
in C P Address Nagpur, Central Provinces 


GHITNAVIS THE HON MR SHANKAR MADHAY 
BA Kalseri Hind Gold Medal (1901) 
Imperial Service Order (1913) Landholder 
and Minister, C P Government 6 Dew 38 
1863 m Parvatibar LZdue Froe Church 
Mission School Nagpur and then at Liphin 
stone Coljeje Bombay Appointed Pro- 
bationer tor Civil Service under the Statutory 
rules, 13 July 1885, confirmed as Assistant 
Commissioner 5th Oct 1887, appointed 
Deputs Commissioner, December 1896, a 
member ot the Indian Factory Labour Com 
misuon, 1907 08, officaated as Divisional 
Commussjoner 190910, retired from Service 
ist March 1916 Address, Near Lunatic 
Asylum, Nagpur, 0,P, 


( HRISTOPhLRS 


CLARKL, GFoFsREY Jotul, 


(LAYION, Hues Byarp, CI & (1924), 


(LUTTERBUCK, PETER 


CiIL 1922, Khan Bahadur (1897), Chevalier 
of the Crown of Italy (1899), Medalliste- 
des Loidemies, Republique Fiancise (1908) 
MD (Hon Causa) Treiburg FCP.B 
(Kombay) LM & 8S  (Bombiy 18%4) 
Member Bombay Medical Council, 1912 e 
7 Oct 1861,m Serenbil Maneckjee Jhaver: 
Kkdue Elphinstone Hagh School and Grant 
Medical College Medical Supermtendent 
Acworth Teper Asylum 189097 Medical 
Superintendent of Arthur Road Pligue and 
Infectious Diseases Hospital (1888 1921) and 
Maratha Plague Hospital (1902 1921) 
Publications Numerous publications on 
Plague Cholera helipsing Hever, Ieprosy, 
Special reports connected with these sul jects, 
etc 4ddress Sheridan House, Gowalia 
Tink Road Bombay 


Lirt1 Cobh SAaAMUFI 
RicKaARD MB CIL IMS _ Director 
Central Research Institute has wl, Momber 
Malaria Commission Royal Society and 
Colonial Office 1898 1902 Address Central 
Research Institute, Kasauli 


CS.I, 1021, 
OBL (1917) Serbian Order of the Sveti 
Sava 19.3 Dharector General Posts and 
Tele_raphs, since 1918 & July 1871, m 
Hilda Geraldine Seymour Edue  Corig 
School Kifgstown and Lf (C _ Dublin 
Entered 10 8,1805 Officated as P M G, 
Punjab and N WTI, 1908 Confirmed as 
P M G Madras 1906 On special duty 
with Ministry of Munitions in London 1916, 
and tent on duty to America and Canada 
Delegate tor Government of India at Interna . 
tional Postal Congress 1920 
Publications ‘‘ The Qutcastes, ‘ The Post 
Office of India and Its Story" Address 
Rookery Simla 


CLARKE SiR RUGINATD Kt (1922) CI bk (1919) 


Commissioner of Police Calcutta > 10 March 
1876 m Ldith daughter of Andrew Johns, 
J P, Shortlands ent Toimed 

Police, 1900 Address 2, Kyd St ean 
Municipal Commr, Bombay b 24 Dec 1877, 
m Annie Blanch Nepean Educ 8t Pauls 
School Wadham Colle,e Oxford Ist Class 
Hon Mods ist Class Lt Hum Came to India 
1901 , served in Bombay Presidency employed 
in Military Intelligence Branch of ar 
Office, 191419 Address Mount Pleasant 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


Henry, CIE, 
1918, CBE, 1919, V ND 1912, FRGS, 
T'Z8,FLS8 , Inspector-General of Forests 
to the Government of India since 1921 b 
1868, s of late Alexander Olutterbuck of 
Red Hall, Watford, m 1896 Rese Winffred 
d of Alfred Barrow Wilson Marriott, formerly 
District ie tri of Police, Caritral 


Provinces, jaf two s Edue Clifton 
ege, Bloxhan, Hill College, 
Indian Forest Service, tral Provinces, 


1889, transferred to the United Provinces, 
1808 , Deputy Conservator of Forests, 1897, 
UP. iis, Ghiet Gonosrviter’ of Fase 
U B,, 1915; Kalsar-icHind Medal iver. 
W1l, served in Volunteer forces, 1837+1918 
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was Lt -Lol in command of the 8th (Northern) COPPLL, Rr Ruv }RANo Sreraen, RC 


UP Horse of the India Defence Force, 
1917-18 >was Member of U P  Legusiative 


Council, 1919-20 Address, Simla, India 


COBDEN RAMSAY, Lovis LvELzich Baw 
TREE, JP, CLIO, ICS _ Political Agent 
Orssa Feudatory States,sincce 1905 4 29 
Oct 1878, m Dorothy Forster Grieve 
d of C J Grieve,J P Brauxholm Park 


Educ Dulwich Coll.ge, Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge Arrived in Indias, 


1897 , Under Secretary to Govt o! Bengal 
in Revenue and Gencral Dept 1900 2 

Registrar, Co operative Orcdit Societies, 1900 
Publication azetteer, Orissa Feudatory 
States Address Sambalpur, B N Railway 


COLL, Liur CoLoNEL HENRY WALTER 
GEORGE, CSI Dcputv Commissioncr Assam 
Commission, Political Agent m Manipur 
1914. Edue Wellmgton College, RMC 
Sandhurst Joined Sth Fusiliers, 1885, 2nd 
Gurkhas, 1887, Asst Comunissioner, Assam 
1891 , Dy Commissioner, 1901, Supdt , Lashal 
Hills, 1906-11, Director, ‘lemporary Works 
Delhi, 1912-18 , served Hazara, 1888 , Lushai 


1888-1889, Chin Lushai, 1889-902; N FE 
Frontier, 1801 Address The Residency 
Manipur, 


COLVIN, GEORGE LETHBRIDaF, C B_ (1914) 
CMG (1918), DSO (1917), Commendatore 
ot the Order of St Maurice and St Lazarus 
(Italy) 1920, Agent, East Indian Railway 
6 27 March 1878 m Katherme Myline, d 
of James Mylne of kKkdinburzh Lduc 

Vestmimeter Joined L I Railwav, 1898, 
served in Army (Lrance and Italy) during 
war 19141919, Hon — Brigadier General 
in Afmy, Director of Development Ministry 
of Transport, London, from 1919 to 1921, 
Rejoned F I Riv m 1921 as Agent 
Address Beng. Club Calcutta 


COOK, ARTHUR WILISTEED,CIL,ICS,BA 

Oflg Commissioner, Burdwan Division (1923) 
Fduc Poitsmouth Grammir _— School, 
Pembroke Colle,e Oxtord Lutered ICS 

1896, Magte and Collector, Midnapur, Bengal 
191923 Address Chimsura, LIL 


COOKE, Major GeNLR4L HERBERT 1 OTHER: 
GILL, C B (1919), CSI (1921), D8 O , (1917), 
1A, Mihtary Secretary, Ariny Head-quarteis, 
b 18 Nov, 1871, m 1923, Harriet Mary 
Hornby. Edue All Hallows school Honiton 
RMC, Sandhurst IJuirst Commission, 18)2 
oined Indian Army, 1893, Captain, 1901, 
Major, 1910, Brevet Lt (Col, 1912, Subs 
tantive Lt Colonel, 1916; Bt Col, 1917, 
Substantive Colonel, 1917, Temporary Majo 
General (1918), Substantive Major Gencril 
(1921), served Chitral, 1895 (medal and 1 
clasp), ‘Lurah, 1897 (2 clasps), Waziristan, 
1902 (clasp), Tibet Expedition and March 
to Lhaasa, 1904 (medal and clasp), European 
War, from Jan 1915 October 1917 (des- 
patches 6 times, C B,D 8 O ,Bt -Col ); several 
years on Staff Appointments in India includ 
ing 4 years as Dy Adyutant-General in India 
and officiating Adjutant Generalfrom March 
to Sept 1920. Address. Army Head- 
quarters, Simla, 


Bishop of Nagpur, since 1907, b Les Gets. 
Savoy, 6 Jan. 1867 Edue . College of Evian, 
University of France, Lyons, BA, B Sc 
Entered Congregation of Missionaries of 8t. 
Francis de Sales, Annecy , Prcst, 1890 , sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1892, for 
Atteen years attached to St Francis de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as profcssor and principal 
Address Nagpur. 


JTELINGAM JoHN PRAQASA RAO, MA, 


} MU,M LA (1920), Retired Principal ot 
the Waidliw Collere Belliry, 1691 1918, @& 


Sth Dec 1860 m Miss Padminyi, d of the 
Rev Baba Padminyi of Bombiy Leduc . 
Madras Christian (Coll , Asstt, Master, 


London Mission High School Mudras, Head+ 
Master Wesley Coll Princip Hindu Coll, 
Cuddalore 18891891, Member, Bellary 
Dist Loard and laluk Board sunce 1895, 
Vice Presdt , Dist Board, 19014, Member, 
Bellary Municipal Council «ince 1893 Presdt , 
District Kducatgonal Council Bellary Ree 
presents Indian Christin Community and 
Madras Pr sidency on the Irgis Assembly 
Address Rock Cottag. Bellary 


COTTLRILL, Ceci. BernagD, CIE, ICS, 


Cominissioner Agency Division, 192), 
Educ 8t Peter’s School, York, Balliol 
Collcge, Oxford Untered ICS, 18°8 ; Uts 
served in the Madras Prisidcincy, sitea 1599, 
Deputy Commissioner, Silt and Abkari Dcpt , 
1905 , Private Sec to Governor ot Madras, 
191215 Address Madras. 


COTTON, CHARIES WILLIAM LGLRION, CI. 


(1920) Resident in Trivancore and Coch 
1923 6 1874 Ldue Ltonand Univ Col, 
Oxford, IC 8, 1897 Dustrict work im 
Madras until 1907 when appointed Asstt 
Director of Statistics, Calcutta, Offg Duir- 
Gen! , Commercial Intelligence, 1908 10; 
Offg Dir of Industries, Madras, 10909 10, 
Dy Secy to the Govt of Madras, 1911-12, 
Dy Secy, Govt of India, 1912 15, Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, 191621, Durector 
of Industries, Madras, 1921 Publscationg , 
Review ot the Trade of India, 1908 and 1910; 
Calcutta Chatterbox, 1918, Handbook o 
Commercial Information, 1919 Address. 
The Residency, Trivandrum, Travancore 


COLION Car Hon MR UWARRY LVAiN AUGUSLL, 


CLE (1921), President, B u.il Legislative 
Counul 6 27 Msy 1868 cld 5 otthe late 
Sir Henry Cotton, K CSI] om Nora,d of the 
lat. W H Grimley, [10 $, Mcmber, Board 
of Revenue, Bengal Ldue Mont Liban, 
School, Pau Sherborne, Jesus Coll , Oxford, 
(open scholar second clws (honours), Clas- 
sical Mod« rations, medirn history, jurispru- 
dence) ‘Scerctary and Ircaswcr, Oxford 
Union Soctv , called to Bar atLincolns Inn 

1893, Advocate, High Court 1t kort William 
in Bengal, 1893 1906 Member, Calcutta Cor 

poration, 1900 1906, Mumoer, London County 
Council, 1910 1922 (Dcj uty Chairman, 1914. 
15, County Alderman, 19191922), MP for 
Kast Finsbury, July Novr 1918, Editor 
of “India,” 190617, Hon Secry, Indian 
Reforms Committee, 1919 1922 Publacatrons: 
** Calcutta, Old and New,” ‘ The Century in 
India, 1800-1900 '; Annotated Edition of 
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“ Hartly tou anovelof the time of Warren 
Hastings Address fown Hall Cilcutta 


COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CaTHOART, C B LD 
1918) MA bSe CL,MITEL MI 

EcH 8h, MIT (Ind), Geieral Manager 
for fndia, Messrs Math rand Patt Itd b 
10th Teb 1877 / tue Gasgow University 
Joined Mathe: and Plitt Ltd in 18f8 as 
apprertice subsequently bevame ( eneral 
Manager I luctrical D partm nt and in that 
capacity travell d widely on the Continent, 
wentto India aid § uth Africa and evicntu 


rally retu ned to India to establish Mather COA, Srrpurn, CIF 


and Platt» own office in Caleut a Bomlay 
and o hc centres tor the control of their 
business from M sopotamia to the Straits 

has travell din China Jagan Unltcd States 
of Amerca, Austrilia and L.spt 
war servic 8 were Int to Govt of Inia 

under Munitions B ari wis Control r o 
Priority and latterly Gontroller or Munitions 


Manufacture Publettuons Pamyhiets on 
Lechnical ani Teon me subject 1 idress 
7, Hare Strect Calcutia 

COUSINS Mis Mirairi1 7 T telor of 


Music (Ry 1 Univer atv of Trelard 190 ) | 


Honorirv. Se. etary Womens Tnlin 
Assoviation md Hon Miitric Miiras 
b7Nhov 1% 8m Dr J U Cousins Ld eo 

Dublin and Londondemy Slo jJimt 


before mani1 e afterwud lecumemtere ted 
1D retorm movementsin idditin t) music 
Seerutiry Jith Ve etarian So iety Hon 
Treasuic1 ind foundation meiler cf Tush 
Womens lranchie Ininjuc a militant 
suffrage soccty in whih she wocl for 
seven yews and suffere] impiis nment twice 
im the caue = Teft Thelind 31 
\eizsin Liverpool, came to Indiain Oct 1 


Publwations articles wy yNyY 1CWY Jers 
and macazues iuthor ot Lie Awikenin, 
of Asian Womanhood Add ss Jeid 


beater Chambers Advi. Madi is 


COUTTS, Tat Hon Mr Jvsiicc WILLIAY 
STRACHAN CJ 1 7TC% Barmti Puisne 
Judge, Patna High Court 1918 Registrar 
of Patni High Court, 1916 
ind fessions Judge Bihi and Orissr 
1912 Educ Dollar Trinity Ccllege 
Cambridge Entered ICS 189% Joint Mo 
cistrate 1905 Aduress Hijh Comt Patna 


COVENTR}, BERNARD, CIT, 1912 Agri 
cultural Adviser to Native States in C ntra- 
India since 1916, formerly Agnicultuial Ad 
viser to Govt of India, Director of Agricul 
tural Research Institute, and Principal of 
Agricultura] College, Pusa, Behar, 10 Dec 
4859 Hdue Beaumont Coll Came to India 
1881, and jomed indigo industry ,startcd agri 
cultural rescarch station on modern linus, 1899 
on foundation of Pusa Agricultural Rescarch 
Institute and College, 1904, was made first 
Director and ley we , acted as Insp Gun 
of Agriculture and became first Agricultural 
Adviser to Govt of India, retired 1916 
Address Indore, CI 


OOWIE, Winuam Patrick, BA, CIE (1920), 
Indian Civil Service 6 81 January 1884 
Educ Malven, COC, Onaford , m Miss 
Margaret Burne, 1920 Revenue Dept, 
1908 1918, Political, 1918 1918, Army, 1918, | 


cnt ie ( ROSTHWAILI 


District 4 


CRUM 
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Private Secretary to H E the Governor 
of Bombay, 1918 20 Addres Grindlay & Co, 
Bombay 


(OX, Ven LiongEL Epgar, MA, Senior Chap- 


lan, St George’s Cathedral, Madras and 
Archdcacon of Madra., 6 28 March 1868 
Ldue 8omerset College, Bath, Dorchester 
Th ological College, Durham University 
Deacon, 1891, Pricst, 1894, joined Madras 
Teclesiastical I'stabhishment, 1898, Arch- 
deacon of Madras and Bishops Commissary, 
1910 Address Cathedral, Madras 

(1921) MBI, Ch 
Conservator of Forests, Madras 6 23 Dec 
1870 m Nora @ of Si Alfied Bourne, 
1RS KCIE due Harrow and Coopers 
Hill Address Madras 


During CRORAR, James, CSI (1922), CIE (1917) 


Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department since December 1922 
b 1877 m to kLvelyn, d of the late Hon. 
Charles Brand. Iducated at George Watson’s 
College Idinburgh, Edinburgh University 
and Balliol College (Oxon) Assistant Collector, 
Sind, Managerof Kucumbered Dstates, Sind , 
Assistant Commisuoner in §ind, Deputy 
Municipal Commissioner, Bombay Municipal 
Commissioner Bombav Private Secretary to 
Hi E the Governor of Bombay Secc to Govt 
of Bombay Home Dept Address Ihe Secre- 
tariat Delm or Simla 


CRIPPS Cot ARTHUR WILLIAM,C B,D 16 Jan 


1862 Lntered Army 1882, Capt, 180 
1893 Major,1 4, 1901 It Col, 1908 Col, 
1913 served 1st Miranzai Expedition, 1891 , 
Jirah 189798 China 1900 Luropean War 
191416 Address Army Headquarters 


RIV CANON ARJHUL 
] \Inbitioner of Pembroke Colle.e Cambridge 
BA (Sen Opt) 189. Delhi Dinbar Medal, 
1911. Kassiri Hid Medal Ist Class 1923 
Missionitv S1G 6 2 Nov 1870 m to Kate 
Loursa L ilow due atS Peters School 
York and Pembroke Colle.e, Cambridge 
Missionary S P G and Vice Principal 
Chiuist Church College Cawnpore 1893 1909, 
Principel 19101912 Fellow of Allahabad 
Univ 1905, Hon kellow 1913 Chaplain of 
Moradabad wd Head of 5S P Q Mission, 
1909 10 and 1912 to present date, Canon of 
Alt Saints’ Cathedral Allahabad 1921 
Publicatwongs ‘ The Lessons of the Rig Veda 
for Modern India Patriotism’ Theoso 
phy Commentary on II Corinthian in Shea 
Indian Church Commentary Series ‘‘Tas- 
Wilan par sawal o jawab ’ ‘Dua ki kitab 
par sawal or jawab,’ ‘ Ashai Rabbam ki 
tartib par cawil ojawtb ” Address 8 P G 
Mi sion Moradabad U P 

, SIR WALTER ERSKINE,O BE (1918) 
Partner in Messrs Graham & Co 68 2 
September 1874 m Violet Forbes 
Edue Eton New College, Oxford ident 
OU BO, 1895-97 ent, Bengal Ch o 
Commerc, 1919 Mémber, Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council, 191819 Major, 8rd Calcutta 
Light Horse Address Cio Mesers Graham 
& Co,', Olive Street, Calcutta 


CRUMP, “xsuz Maurice, CIE (1921) 


Resident at Baroda 1921, 6 12 September 
1875 m Jean Dunlop McKerrow, of Dr 
Gicorge McKerrow of Ayr, Scotland, 138,14 
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Edue,: Merchant Taylors School, Merton 
Coll., Oxford ; Rugby footbal? bine, 1896-97. 
eg entered L6.8., engal, 1898. Pol. Dept., 
Govt. of India, 1900. Served in Hydera- 
bad, N. W Frontier, Centra) India, Phulkian 
States, Publications : The Marriage of Nausicaa 
and other porms. Address: The Agency, 
Sehore, Bhopal State, C.I. 


CUBITT, Mayor-GENERAL THOMAS ASTLEY, C,B.: 
1919; ©. M.G., 1916; D.S.0., 1908; R.A: 
G.0.C, Bengal Presidency and Assam Dis: 
trict; 6. 9 April 1871. m. 29 April 1920. 
Olive widow of Col. B. 8S. Grissell, Norfoth 
Regt. and @. of the late Col. H. Wood, C. B. 
Rifle Brigade, Educ.: at Haileybury, R. M. 
Academy and Staff College. Entered Army 
1891, Deputy Commissioner, Somaliland 
Protectorate, 1914; served West Africa, 1898 
(medal with clasp); expedition against 
Munshis , 1900 (despatches, clasp); West 
Africa, 1901, as Staff Officer (despatches, 
brevet major, medal with clasp; West Atrice 
1902, (despatches clasp); West Africa 1903, 
Kano-Sokoto Campaign (despatches, clasp, D.S. 
O.); European war in command of troops, 
Somajiland, 1914-15 (despatches, 0O.M.G), 
European War in France, 1915-18; ©. B.. 
Nt. Col., Major General,3 June 1919, Address. 
United Service Club, Calcutta. 


CUTTRISS, ¢.A., M™.BE., F.RGS, PRS.A., 
Sec., Burma Chamber of Commerce, (‘ommer- 
cial Member of the Burma Boiler Commission 
aud Hon. Magistrate, Rangoon; 6. Launceston 
28 Nov. 1868, m. Janet, d. of Dr. Hayter 
M.D.; was Hon. Sec., Burma ‘‘ Our Day” 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Ruvercratt 
Committee and Rangoon Impresment of 
Shipping Committee during the war. Publ- 
cations : ‘* Memories of Old Rangoon ;"'‘‘ Hints 
to Arbitrators ;’’ and Essays on Commercial 
Subjects. Address: P.O. Box 324, Rangoon. 


DADABHOY, Srp MANECKJI Byranger, Kt, 
(1921); C.LE, &. Bombay, 80 July 1865; 
m. 1884, Bai Jerbanco, 0. B. E., @. of Khan 
Bahadur Dadabhoy Pallonji of the Commis 
Sariat Dept. Educ. ; Proprietary High School 
and St.Xavier’s College, Bombay. Joined Middle 
Temple, 1884; called to Bur, 1887; Advo- 
vate of Bombay High Court, 1887; Govern- 
ment Advocate, Central Provinces, 1891; 
President, Prov. Industrial Conference, Rai- 
pur, 1907; President, All India Industrial] 
Conference, Calcutta, 1911; Member of 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 
1014-17, a Governor of the Imperial Bank of 
India (1920). Hlected to the Council of 
State, 1921; Member, Fiscal Commission 
appointed by Govt. of India, Scptr. 1921 
naging Director, Nagpur Blectric Light 
and Power Co.,, Ltd. Berar Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., and the Model Mills, Nagpur, Limited. 
Proprietor: Ballarpur, Sasti, Ghugus and Pis- 
gaon-Rajur Collieries ; numerous Manganese 
Mines in the Central Provinces and Berar and 
Behar and Orissa ; Sever8l Gin and Press Fac- 
tories in all parta of India. Publications: Com- 
mentary on the Lawa of the Central 
Provinces, and Commentary on the Contra] 
Provinces Tenancy Act. Address: Nagpur, 0. P. 


DALAL, SARDAR BOMANIL ARDESHIR, First 
Class Sirdar, Zamindar, and Merchant; Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly since January / 
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1921: b. 18 April 1854. Edue.: Broach and 
Bombay, m. Bal avazbai Bomanji 
Dalal. Owns 3,000 acres of land Colonizing 
six thriving Villages in and out of the way 
Place in Panch Mahal3. Address: Taroda 
Residency. 


DALAL, SIR Davrpa Munwanter, Kt, (1024) 


C.1.B. (1921); High Commissioner for 
India, in the United Kingdom; 6. 12 Dec., 
1870. m. 1890; one s three d, Hduc.: in 
Bombay. Gave evidence before the 
Chamberlain Currency Commission (1913); 
Memher of the Committee on Indian 
Exchange and Currency (1919) and wrote 


minority report; Chairman, Government 
Securities Rehahilitation (‘ommuttee, 
Bombay (1921); Member of Council of 


the Secretary of State for India, 1921; 
Delegate for India at Intern itional Economic 
Confre., Genoa, and representative for India 
at the Hague (1922); Member of the Inchcape 
Committee, 1922-¥8. <Addess: 42, Gros- 
venor Gardens, 8.W. 1. 


DALLAS, Lt.-CoL. CHARLES Mowsray, 0.8.1.5 


Commissioner, Punjab, 1911-16; 6. 30 Aug. 
1861; Entered Army, 1881; Major I.A., 1001. 
Lt.-Col., 1907; served Miranzai Expedition, 
1891; Asst, Commissioner, 1887; Deputy 
Commi:gioner, 1897 ; Political Agent, Phulki- 
an States and Bahawalpur, 1905; Commis- 
sioner. Delhi , 1910. 


DAMLE, Rao Banapur Kesnav Govinp, C.1.E. 


arc High Court Vakil, Akola (Berar). 
. 25 June, 1868. Educ. Akola, Deccan 
Coll., Poona. Law Class, Bombay. Practised 
law at Akola aince 1895. Member, C. P. 
Legis. Council, 1914-16. Chairman, Co-op, 
Central Bank, Ltd., Akola, Member of Com- 
toittee appointed by ©. P. Govt. to draw 
up a schemo of village panchayats. Member 
of Committee onCo-operative Socletles in C,P, 
appointed by Govt. in 1921; First President 
of Joint Board of Berar Dist. Boards, 1922 ; 
Vice-Fresident, Akola Di-trict Board since 
1902,and President, Bar Assocn., Akola, for 
many years. Address; Akola. 


DARLEY, BERNARD D'OR, O.1E. (1919): 


Superintending Engineer, P W.D , United Pro- 
vinces; 6, 24 August 1880, Educ: T. O- 
Dublin and Cooper’s Hill, A.MI.C.E. Intl 
gation workin P, W. D. since 1903, Address; 
Bareilly, U.P. 


DAS, Brasa SuNpDaR, B.A., Member, Legis 


Assembly; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 
press and cultivation. 6. July 1880. mm. 
to Umasundari, 4th d. of Rai Sudam Charn 
Naik Bahadur, Educ. : Ravenshaw Coll. and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part in Utkal 
Union Conference since its beginning in 1904 
and Secry. for two years; Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitya Samaj; President, Oriya Peo- 
ples’ Association; Vice-President, Orissa 
Assocn, and Ramkrishna Sevak Samaj; 
Was President Central Youngmen’s Associa- 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee: 
Was Member of Cuttack Municipslity and 
District Board ;Member, Bihar and Orissa 
Counci], 1916-1920; Fallow of Patna Uni- 
versity and member of the Syndicate, 
Publications: Editor of the Oriya Monthly 
Muken and of the only English Weokly in 
Orissa “The Oriva.” Address: Ontvask, 
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DAS, Masor-GeweraL Rar Banapur Dewan 
Brnan, CIE, CSI, Chief Minister to H H 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, b 
Jan. 1865 due at Punjab Government 
College, Iahore, Private Secretary to Raja 
Sir Ramsingh, KCB 1886 1898, Mily 
Secy to the Com in Chef, Jammu and 
Kashmir 18981609, Mily Seery to H H 
the Maharaja, 190914, Home Minister 
to H H the Maharaja, 1914-18 Rev 
Minister, 1918 1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921 Address Jammu and Kashmir 


DAS, Mapuu S8upax,CT E Minister(Local Self 
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Member of the Legislative Councll of the 
Governor-General of India, 1920 Address 
1, Dumdum Road, Cossipore, Calcutta + 
Brookeside, Shillong 


DEHLAVI, The Hon Al Mohamed Khan, 


Bar at-Law (1896) , Minister Yorest and 
Lxcise BomLay, 6 1874 Educ Bombay 
and Lonion Practised in Gujarat and Sind 
Dewan at Mangcrol (Kathiawar) a d Palanpur ; 
acted as Judge of tre Small Causes Court, 
Bombav, Pubheationg History and Origin 
of Polo Meniicamy in India <Addrage 
Secretariat, Bomb y 


Government) Bihar and Orissa since Jan 1991 DPLAMAIN Trout -GEN SIR WAITER SINCLAIR, 


b 28 April 1848 Edue Calcutta University 
MA,BL,MRAS INBA _ Represented | 
Orisa in Bengal Legislative Council four 
times; Fellow of Calcntta University 
elected by Legislative Council of Bihar and 
Orissa to Imperial Council, 1913, nominated 
to Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa 


Address Patna 


DAS, THe Hon MR _ JUSTICE PROFULLA 
RANJAN, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1919 
6 28 April, 1881 Educ St Xaviers Col 
lege, Calcutta. m Dorothy Mary I vans 
1904 Address Ali Manzil, Patna 


DAS, SATISH RAVJAN, Member, Bengal Legis 
lative Council Advocate General Bengal 0b 
29 February 1872 Fdue Manchester Gram- 
mar School m Bonolata d of the late B L 
Gupta ICS; called to the Bar (Middic 
Temple), 1894 Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1894 Address 7, Hungerford 8t, 
Calcutta 


DAVID Sir Sassoon (Jacob), K CSI (1922), 

Ist Baronet s of Jicob David, of Bombay, 

11 Dec 1819 Edue Bombay, Cotton Yarn 
Me and Mill Owner, and JP 

Sheriff, 1905 For several years Member of 
Bombay Improvement Trust Board, of 
Municipal Corporation (President, 1921 22) 
and of its Standing Committee, Promoter 
and Chairman of Bank of India, and Chairman | 


KCB, 1922, KCMG, er 1918,D 8 O, 
1904, Indian Army, Adjutant General, 
since 1920, b 18 Tebruary 1862, m 1897 
Gladys Irances d of Thomas Russell JP , 
joined Royal Berks Regiment, 1881, Capt 
1892, Major 1901 Served TCgypt 1882, 


(medal bronze star), Burmah 1885-88, 
(med1l with two clasps) Zaila Field Force, 
1890, China 1900 (despatches, medal), 


Warvirstan 1901-2 (medal with clasp), Aden 
Boundary Commission, 1904 (DSO), served 
(Mesopotamia) European War, 191618 (des- 
patches twice) Promoted Majoi-General, 
Awarded, KCMG Addrese Army Head- 
quarters, India 


DE MONTMORENCY, Sirk GROFFREYFITZHER- 


»,KCVO,CIE,CBL,ICS Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy 6 28 Aug 1876 
Educ Malvern Pembroke College Cam- 
bridge Entered ICS, 1899 Deputy Com- 
Inissioner, Lyalpur, 1907, Settlement Offi- 
cer, Chenab 190 Junior Secry to Finan- 
¢al Commissioner, 1911 on special duty in 
connection with transfer of capital 
to Delhi 1912 Personal Assistant and Dy 
Commr til] 1918, Dy Secretary, Foreign and 
Political Deptt Govt of India, 1920 21 
Secretary to HRH the Prince of Wales 
during the Royal Tour in India, Chief Sec 
retary to Punjab Government Address 
Viceregal Lodge, Simla and Delhi 


and Director of several Cos , was SRE DFSIKACHARI, Sm TuRIMaLar, Diwan 


of Bombay Millowners Association 19 
Member of Council of Governor-General of 
India 1910 kt 1905 m 1876, Hannald (d 
1921) d of late T lias David Sassoon Addiess 
143, Taplanade Road Bomb}, 


DAVIES [az Rrv Canon ARTHUR WHITCLIFFF 
(Kaiser 1 Hind Gold Medal 1921) , Prinezpa) 
St. John’s College, Agra, b 1878 m Lhlian 
Mabel Birney due Uppingham Schoo! 
Univ 
Society, Lahore, 1906, Ordained Ripon Diocese, 
1908 Joined St Johns College, Agra, 1909 
Principal, 1918, Canon of Lucknow, 1917, 
Fell of Allahabad University Address 


St. John's College, Agra 


DE, Krean CHanpra, AB, CIE, CB ; 
Commissioner of Chittagong since 1916 
® aloutta, 19 January 1871. Educ. 


BAHADUR KT (1922), BA BI, recipient 
Kaisar1 Hind Medal High Court Vakil 
b Sep 1868 m Oou in @ of Diwan Bahadur 
T M Rangachari Edue Pachaiyappa’s and 
Presidency (Colleges Member, Madras I egis 
Council 1919 President District Board 
Trichinopoly, MLC 1921 Address 

Venkata Park ” Reynolds Road Canton- 
ment Trichinopoly 


College, Oxford, Church Missionary DESIKAOHARRY, Sin VEmBAKKam C, Kt, 


BA, BL, FMU , Judge of the Court of 
Small Causes, Madras, since 1908, 6 20 Dec 
1861 Hdue Presidency College, Madras 
Additiona) Member Madras Legislative Council, 
1904-8, Fellow, Madras University, since 1908 , 
sometime Vice President, National Indian 
Association, Madras Address Padma Vilas, 
Luz, Mylapore, Madras: 


Presid. College, Calcutta, St, Jebn’s DEVADHAR, Goran Krisana (Kalsar-1-Hind 
a ae Gold Medal in 1926), View Prostient, Servants 


Registrar of Ca-ope- 


Colege, Cambridge 

rative Socistics, also Fishory Offleer, 1905, 
eee ane Rangpur, 1911; Member 
or ngat District Administration Committee 


1918; Poems 1914, Seere- Bombay. 
tary to of Bengal, Genl. Dept. 1915; Served as 


of India Socaet a 6. 1871. Dwar bed 
bal fiohani - Poona. Educ ; Ten 
and Witon 


School, Poona, and 
M. A, Bombay U , 1904 
Principal of the Aryaa cablon 
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Society’s High School in Bombay was 
Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M A _ examuiations in 
Marathi for more than five jcars Joined 
the late G K Gokhale in his public woh 
1904, and was first member to join Se1vants 
of India Society, 1905 awirded Kaisar 1 Hind 
Silver medil in 1914 Head of Bombay 
Branch Toured in Enelnad and on _ the 
Continent in 1918 as member of Indiin Press 
Delegation One of the founders and Hon 
Organiser and General Secretary otf the 
Poona Seva Sadan Society started In 1909 
and Jomt Asstt General Secretary of the 
National Social Conference Organiser of the 
Malabar Relief Tund, 1921, Vice President 
of the Bombay Central Cooperative Ins 
titute in 1921 and 1922 Durector, Bombas 
Central Co operative Bank Has published 
several pamphlets on co operation I emale 
Education and Social Reform Address 
Girgaum, Bombay 


DHRANGADHRA, H H ManiRana Supr 
SmR GHANSHYAMSINHJII GCIL, KCSI 
MAHARAJA SAHELB Db 1989 Sue father 1011 
Educ in England with private tutors under 
guardianship of Sir Charles Ollivant Address 
Dhrangadhra Kathiawar 


DICK, GrorGR Paris CIE, 1916 Bar at Jaw 
Member of C P Legislative Council 1921 
and of each preceding Council Govt Advo 
cate CP, b 1866,m Effie Geraldine Newiran 
Edue Dulwich College called to Bar Middle 
Temple, 1889 Advocate of Calcutta High 
Court, 1893 of the Judicial (ommussioner 
Court, Nagpur, 1891 Lecturer in Law to the 
Morris College, Nagpur President, New 
English High School and President, Nagpur 
Civil wtation Muniuipal Council Publica 
tion Tuich and His Yortunes Address 
The Kothi, Nagpur 


DINAJPUR, MAHARAJA JAGADISH NATH RAY 
BAHADUR , b 1894 8 by adoption to Maha 
Tauja Sh Girija Nath Ray Bahadur, K CIT 

m 1916 Educ Presidency ( ollege, Calcutta 
President, Dinajour Landholders Association 

Municipal Commissioner Chatman D1n4j 
pur Municipality Member Dis Board Dinajpur 
and Member, British India Association Bengal 
Landholders’ Assocn , Asiatic Soclety of Ben 
gal, Last India Assocn, London, Calcutta 
Literary Society, North Benga] Zamindars 
Assocan , Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Address 

Dinajpur Rajbati, Dinaypur 


DONALD, Dovernas, CST, (1921), CII, 
Commandant, BM Police and Samana Rifles 
b 1865, Educ Bishop Cotton School, Simla 
Joined the Punjab Police Force at Amballa 
1888, transferred to Peshawar, 1889 , appoint 
ed CBM Police, Kohat, 1890, served Miran 

zai Expeditions, 1891, on Samana posts and 
Tirah, re transferred to Kohat, 1899, on 
special duty to raise Samana Rifles Address 

Military Policc, Kohat 


DOBNAKAL, BisHor oF, sluce 1912, Rr Rov 
VEDANAYAKAM SAMUEL AZARIAH [1st Indian 
biebop, Hon LL D (Cantab),b 17 Aug 1874 
Educ.: 0. MS. High School, Mengnanapuran, 
CO. M, &. College, Tinnevelly; Madras Chrisilan 
~~ Qae of founders of [ndian Mission- 

rof Tisnevelly, 1903 ; Hon secre. 


LBRAHIM, SIR CURRIMBHOY, 


LVFRSHID Joun CIT 
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tary, 1903-9, Hon Gen Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9, visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Chnstian 
Tederation 1907 and its Vice President,1909 11 
visited England as Delegate to Worlds 
Missionary Confer nce, 1910, Head of Dorna 
kal Mission 190912 Publeatons Holy 
Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, etc 
ed Dornakal Singareni  Collieries, 
eccan 


DUNDAS, Rosert Toow“saS CIT , Inspector- 


Gcuneral of Police, Bihar and Orissa since 
1914 additional Memhcrt of Lieut -Governor k& 
b 1868, e s of the late Donald 
Address Bihar 


Ist Baronet, 
8 Oflate Kbrahimbhoy Pabaney, Shipowner , b 
Oct 25, 1839, sometime a Trustee of Port of 
Bombay, and Pris of the Anjuman ji Islam 
and of Mahomedan kKducational Conference 
in Bombay, leading member of the Khoja 
community, JP ot Bombay Vice-Pres of 
All India Moslem League Mirchant and 
Millowner, int rest d in many charitable 


Council 
Wilham Dundas 


institutions Kt, 1905 m . lst, 18654, 
Foolbai d 1875, d of Assobhai Ganji 
of Bombay, 2ndly, 1876, Foolbai, d 


of Vishriam Sajin of Bombay Address. 
Pabaney Villa Wardcn Road, Bombay 


LISILRMANS Dk FABIAN ANTHONY, OC, 


(itholic Bi hop ot Lahore, sincc 1900, b 
Belgium, 1858 JIdue Episcopal Seminary, 
Hoogstrat n studied Philosophy at Mechlin , 
joined the Capuchin Order at Lnghicn, 1878, 
ordained Pri st, 1883 Professor in Apostolic 
Seraphie School at Bruges, 1885 9, came to 
India, 1889 Address Lawrence Road, 
Lahore 


LLIOTT, It CoL Francis Harpine, CSI, 


LA, Commis-ionecr Irrawaddy Drvision, 
Burma, since 1911, 5b 1862 Educ ! Harrow 
Enttred army, 1881, jomed Indian Army, 
1882, Burma Comm)ssion, 1888, Lt -Col, 
1907, scrved Burma, 18889 Address, 
Irrawaddv Tivision, Burma 


rRS, FRAS, 
Inte Durector, Kodaikanal and Madras 
Observatories 6 1864 Assistant Director 
Iodaikanil and Madras Observatories, 1906 
discovered radial Movement in sunspots, 1909, 
visited New Zealand to select site for Cawthron 
Observatory, 1914, undertook astronomical 
expedition to hashmir, 1915 Address 

Hi.ibroom, 1 whurst, Surrey 


CWBANK, Roprrt Brvsox, BA (Oxon,), 


CIE (1924), ICS YJeputy Secretary to 
Government of India Dept of Education, 
Health and Lands 6 22 Oct 1883 m Frances 
Helen d of Rex W [I Simpson of Caldbeck, 
Gumberlind Educ Queens Coll, Oxford 
Ast oll and Ast Pol Agent, 1907, 
Rewistrar of Co orerative Societies, Bombay, 
1912 20, Secretary to Impenal Committee on 
Co-operation, 1914, Deputy Secretary to 
Gov of India successively in Commerce, Rev 
and Agric, PWD and Education, Healt h 
and Land Dopart-nents Publicatiows* Bom - 
bay Cooperative Manual and Indian Oo- 
operative Studies, Adivese* US. Clab Simla, 
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EWENS, Sraxtey R (Adopted Indian name, 
Jaya Verra) Colonel, Salvation Army Chie! 
Secretary for Western Indja Tercitory which 
includes all the Army 8s work in Bombay Pre 
sidency 6 15th Feb 1867 Became an 
officer of the 8S A in 1884 (out of Notting Hi}l 
London) Has previously done 8 \ service 
in South America, Ceylon and Great Britain 
and as under | oreign Secretarv at the Army ‘ 
International Headquarters and held impo1 
tant positions at the SA National Head 
quarters, London 


FAIRBROTHEIR, Cot Wittiam Tomes, CP 
IRGS,IA 1856 m 1901 Marie B 
Lamb ¢€ d of Rev W Iamb_ Rector 
Desert* 108, Co Cork Intered Army 1875 
Lt Co: 1A,1901 Brevet-Col 1904 serv © 
Afghan Wal, 1878 80, Sikkim Expn , 1888 
NUL Frontier, Assam, 1894, Chitral 1895 
Waziristan, 19012 was Commandant, 13th 
Rajputs 1898 1905 Address J areilly 
Srmagir hashmir 


FANE May GEN Sm VFrRe Bonauy, KCB 
oe) KCIEQC 1918) CB CIE TRGS 

A GOC_ Burma Independent District 0 
1863, m 1891, Kathleen Emily, ¢ of late J 
Barratt Educ Privately Woolwich [In 
tered army from Militia, 1884 joined IA 
1888 served Waziristan, 1894 95 Tochi kl [ 
1897 98 DAAG ist Bngade China 1900 
DAQ MG Cavalry Brigade China 1901 02 
Chief 0: Police, 1, 1908, Mohmand 
commanded troops from Bannu and N W 
Militia at decisive action near Durdoni 
Tochi 26th March 1915 Commanded 
7th Meerut Division in Mesopotamia, Pales 
tine and Syria and was first British General 
to enter Baghdad 1ith March, 1917 six 
times mentioned in despatches, promoted 
Maj-Gen for distinguished conduct in the 
field, received Croix de Guerre and Order 0; 
the Nile (2nd class) Knight of Grace of the 
Order of St John of Jerusalem Address 
Maymyo 


TARIDKOT, H H Tarzanp 1 SaaDaT NISHAN 
Ha7kat KalsiR I- HIND, BRaAR BanS RATA 
HAR INDAR SINGH BAHADUR oF, 6 1915, ¢ 10 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Punjab Address Faridkot, Punjab 


FARIDOONJI JAMSHEDJI, NawaB Sm Fart 
DOON JUNG FARIDOON DAULA, FARIDOON 
MoLK BanapDur, KCIE, CSI, CBE. 
Member Extraordinary, and Acting President 
H EH H the Nizam’s Executive Council 0b 
1849 Address Saifabad Hyderabad, Deccan 


FATEH ALI KHAN, Hon Haaser, Nawab 
KiziipasH, CIL, & 1862 S§ to headship 
of Kizilbashes, 1896 Placcd bimscli and 
his great clan at disposal of Government fo! 
Chitral campaign, and induced manyof tribes 
across border to adopt attitude of pacific non 
intervention Yor this service, recelved 8 000 
acres of land in Ohenab Canal Colony tor 
settlement of his followers, has served on 
Pu gislative Councii, representative of 
tos ab . Pay ety eerie rindd ; ai 
res 6 mani-Islamia, Lahore, an 
Gates Auacoation 


TA7LT HUSAIN THF Hox MR 
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lege, Hew’ s Nisor Ali Khan Address: 
Aitchison Chiefs’ Coll , Lahore 


FAWCITT, Tae Hon MR JvstTwer CHARITIES 


Gorpon Hirt, Judge, High Court Bombay, 
Bince April 1920 6 28 June 1869 Educ 
Harrow Pembroke Coll Cambridge Entered 
I€ $,1888 UnderSec toGovt of Bombay, 
1898 Acting Remembrancer of I egal Affairs, 
18)9 Remembrancer and Sec to Govt , 1904 
Additional Judicial Commr Smd_ 1914 
Judicial Commr, Sind 1018 Address The 
Ridge, Malabar Hill Bombay 


B Av 
(Punjab) MA (Cantab) Bar at Taw (Gray 8 
Inn) Minxwterfor Tducation Punjab Govern 
ment & 14 June 197” m eldest d of Mian 
Nurahmad Khan duc Abtlottabad Govt 
Colle.e Ishore Christ s Cclicee Cambridge 
Practised in Sialkot 19015 an the Punjab 
High Court Jxhore 190> 0 Presdt High 
Court Bar Association 191920 Lrofessor 
and Princip.l Islami: College 1907 8, 
Secretary Islamia College 190618 Tellow 
Punjab University 1909 Syndic Punjab 
University 1912 1¢epresented Punjab Univer 
sity on J egislative Council 1917 20 President 
Urdu I] ducational Confee 1922 started 
Muslim Teague 1906 President, Punjab 
Prov Council] 1916 elected to Punjab 
Leci lative Council, 1920 Address Tytton 
Road, Pohore Drockhurst No 1 Simla L 


LAZLI HUSAIN, lat HON KHAN BAHADUR 


MI4n, BA (Punjat) M A (Cambridge), Bar 
at Law Miniter for Education, Punjab 
b 15 June 1877 Idue vt Govt Coll, 
Lahore and Christ Coll, Cambridge Presi 
dent High Court Bar Ascn, Secretary, 
Islamia © 1! Committee, Member of the 
pre Reform Punjab Legis Council, J ellow of 
the Punjab University for last 12 years and 
Mem ot the Syndicate for 7 years , Secretary, 
Punjab Prov Muslim Lcague, Presdt Special 
Prov Congress, Presdt , All India Mahomedan 
Lducl Confce Publications a series of 
lectures 4ddress 2, Lytton Road, Lahore 


TRENCH MULLEN, Mason JOHN LAWRENOR 


Wouau, CIE Commandant, Myitkyia 
Gurkha Rifle Battauon, Burma Miltary 
Police, 18th Duke of Connaught’s Lancers 
(Watsons Horse), IA, 1868, Hdue 
Thc Oratory School, Edgbaston Joimed 
army, 1887, IA, 1889, served Kachin Hills, 
18938 commanded Military Police Lacort to 
the Burma Chica Boundary Commission, 1898, 
1900, commanded Mulitary Police Oolumn 
which cntcred Picnma NEI 1910 Addresa) 
Myitkyina, Upper Burma, 


FILOSE, Lt Cot CLEMENT, MVO, Military 


Sec to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901, 
b 1853 Edue Oarmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin, Carlow Oollege Entcred Gwallor 
state service, 1872, Lt Col, 1903, Assistant 
Inspector Gen , Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 189397, A D C to the 

raja Sewdia, 18999-1901, Address: 
Gwalior 


sapere ion Vex Walter K, FRGS; 


deacon of Calcutta, since 1914, Editor 


of the Indian Churchman, 1000-05, Cha 
on Indian Bstablishmsnt, 6. 1870, : 
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Lancing and Bury St. Edmunds; Mcrton 
Coll., Oxford., D.D.,L.B.; Honour School of 
Modern History. Ordamed Deacon at Here- 
ford , 1893; Pricst in Mombasa, 1895; Sub-dean 
of Zanzibar, 1896; present at bombardment. 
Government of India Historical Records Com- 
tnission ; Editor of Bengal Past and Present, 
1907-19; Editor, Bengal Dustiict HKecords 
Address: St. John’s House, Calcutta 


IOSSE, SIR CLAUDD FRASER pr LA, MA., 
C.1E., D,. Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad 
University. b. 10 Feb. 1868. m. Minnie 


Caroline Briscoe. EZduc * Bath Coll and Tri- | 


nity Coll., Oxford. Member of India Educa- 
tion Service, Director of Public Instruction 
from 1909-1922. Pubhcation: History of 


India. Address Allahabad. | 


FOULQUIER, Rr Riv, CuGLNn CHARIrs, 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and ‘11tu- 
lar Bishop of Corydallus, since 1906; 6. 1866. 
Address; Mandalay. 


FREELAND, MAsorn-Grn.Sirk Hrnny FRANCIS 
EDWARD, K. ©. 7. E. (1920), ©. B (1917); 
M.V.O. (1911), DSO. (1916), Officer of the 
Legion of Honour. Agent, B B, and 0, I. 
Railway. &. 29 December 1870 m. Ethel 
Louise, d. of Col. T. Malcolm Walker, R. A. 
Entered R. EC 1891. Served in Chitral, with 
China Expeditionary Torce and in European 
War. Address; Bombay. 


FREMANTLE, SCLWYN Hower, C.1.E. (1915), 
C.8 I, (1920), TCS , Senior Member, Board 
of Revenue, UP. b. 11 Aug. 1869 m, to 
Vera d. of H. Marsh, CI E. Lduc * Eton and 
Magdalen College, Oxford Entered ICS. 
1890: Settlement Officer, Bareilly, 1°98, 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 1907; 
Magte. and Collr , Allahabad, 1913, Commis- 
sioner, Bareilly, 1918 ,Concroller of Passages, 
1919; Commussioner, Meerut, 1920 Pub- 
leahions: ERai Barelli Settlement Report, 
1896; Bareilly Settlement Report, 1902, 
keport on Supply of Labour to factories 1905 ; 
A Policy of Rural Education 1915. Address: 
Lucknow, U.P. 


FRENCH, Lewis, C.I.E ,C.B E., 1919; Fmancial 
Secretary (1920) ; 6. 26 October 1873; Bdue.: 
Merchant Tavlor’s School ; 8t. John’s College, 
Oxford. Assistant Commissioner, Punjab, 
1897; Colonisation Officer, Chenab Colony, 
1904-06; Director, Land Records, 1906, 
Director, Agriculture, 1907, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Shabpur, 1908; Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State, 1910-15; Special Commis- 
sioner, Defence ot India Act, 1915; Director, 
Land Records, 1915; Additional Secretary, 
Punjab Govt , 1916-18; Ch. Secretary, 1918-19; | 
Addl. Secretary, 1919; aud Chiet Secretary, 
1919-1920; Member, Punjab Leg. Council. | 
Address: Lahore. 


FROOM, Sip ARTHUR HENRY, Kt, Bach. 
(1922); entered service P. & 0. 8. N. Co., 
1890; Supermtendnt, P. & O. S. N. Co.,, 
Bombay, 1912, Pattner in firm af Mackinnon 
Mackenzie & Co Bombay, from 1916; 
Trustee, Port of Bombay from 1912; Chan- 
man, Bombay Che mber of Commerce, 192) ; 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 
Govt. of India, 1920; Member of Cour cil of 
State, India, fram 1921; Member, Central 
Advisory Couvcil, Railways, India; J. P., 


Bombay ; 8. 16 January 1873; son of late 
Henry Froom ; Educ, St. Paul’s School; m. 
22nd keb. 1905, Effie, youngest d, of late 
Thomas Bryant, F.R.C.8. Address ; Pedder 
Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


FYSON, PHILP Frilky, MA. rental) 


LS, Ag. Inspector of Schools, Ganjam an 
Vizagapatam Districts. 6. 1877, m. Diana 
Ruth Wilson, 1914. Educ.: Loretto School ; 
Sidney, Susscx College, Cambridge; Science 
Master, Aldi nham Grammar School, 1901-2; 
Assistant to Professor of Botany, Univ. Coll., 
Abcry-tu yth, 1902-3; Assistant at Aynsom 
Agricultural Station, 1918-14. Professor of 
Botany, Presidency College, Madras, 1914- 
1921. Publications: “Flora of the Nilgiri 
and Pulney Hill-tops, Vol. I and II (1915), 
Vol. III 1920, ‘‘ Botany for India”; Editor :-— 
Journal of Indian Botany. Addsess: Presi- 
dency College, Madras. 


GAGL, ANDREW THowts, C10, M.A., BSc., 


M2B,IUS , Lt -Col ,1 MS ; Director, Bota- 
nual Survey of India, Supdt. Royal Botanic 
Gardcns, Calcutta, since 1906, 6. 1871; 
Edue : Grammar School, Old Aberdeen; 
University of Aberdeen; Assistant to Profes- 
sor of Botany, Univer ity of Abcrdcen, 1894- 
96, enturcd IMS, 1897; Curator of Her- 
barium, Calcutta Botanic Gardens, 1898, 
Address: Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, 


GAMI, AIR VICE-MARSHAL PHILIP WoOoLcort, 


C B (1919); D &.O (1915); RA.F., Com. 
manding the Royal Air Force ix, India since 
January 1923 6 380 March 1876, 8 of George 
Hseale Game, Barn House, Broadway, Worce- 
Stershire; m 1918, Gwendolen Margaret, a. 
of the late Lrancis Hughes-Gibb of Gunville, 
Manor House, Blandford, Dorset; two s.one 
@ Educ: Charterhouse Entered BR. A, 
1895; Captain, 1901; Adjutant, 1902-5 ; 
Major, 1912; General Staff Officer 3rd and 
2nd Grade War Office, 1910 14; Director of 
Trammg and Oiganisation, Air Ministry, 
1919-22; won Gold Medal, United -ervice 
Inst.,1911; served 8 Africa, 1901-2 (despat- 
ches, Queen’s medal, 5 clasps); European 
War, 1914-18 (despatches 6 times, C.B., 
D.8.0., Bt. Lt -Col, and Col , Order Crown of 
Italy, Officer Legion of Honour. Addrese : 
Headquarters R.A.F., Delhi and Simla. 


GANDHI, MoHANDAS KARAMCHAND, Bar.-at- 


law (Inner Temple). 6. 2nd October 1869, 
Educ, at Rayjkote, Bhavnagar, and London. 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathlawar, and 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indian 
ambulance corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign in Kaira dustrict, 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement 
(1918-19) and the non-cooperation campaign 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation (1919-21), Has chame 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and East Africa, Publicateon : 
“Indian Home Rule,” “ Universal Dawn."’ 
Rentenced to six years’ simple imprisonment 
in March 1922, 


GANGA RAM, bik, at ae Sn a , M.V.O., 


Rat Bahadur, M.1.M.E., M.LC.E.; 6. 1851, 
Edue.: Thomson College. Entered P. W, D, 
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1878, Lxecutive Lugineti, 188, Supdt 
Coronation Durbar Works, Delhi, 1903 
retared, 1903, Supdtg Lngimeer, Patiala 
State, retired, 1911, Consulting Engimeri 
Delhi Durbar, 1911 Address Lahore 


GEBBIE, reepEeriok ST JoHy, CIT, (1920) 
Consulting Lugmecr to the Government of 
Inds, 1923 07 Au. 1871 Educ. Edm 


Lngr , 1912, Chief Luogr imSind and Sec 
Indus River Common 1915, Chet Logr 
and acting Sec to Govt of Bombiy, 1916 
Sec. to Govt of Bombay 1916, Chairman 
Nile Projects Commission 1920 Insjcctor 
General of Irrigation, 10.1. Address 


Simla 

GENNINGS, JoHN IRFDrRICh, Bar at-Lan 
(Middle lemjle, 1911) Duircetor of Infor 
mation, Bombay, since Decembir1920 0 
21 Sept, 1885, m Ldith, of F J, Walls 
Esq, of Croydon, Surry wd Aldeburgh 
Suffolk /due Aske s Hatcham and Dulwich 
Kotcred journali m in 190. and seived on 
the Editorial staff, of the Monung Leadc 
Star, Daily Mailand Daily Telegrayh Army, 
(2/oth Bufts and R G A), 1015 1919, Wu 
Officu MI 7 b, Propaganda Section from 
Aug 1916to Fcb 1917 Address Sccrctariat 
Bomb aj 


GLOGHEGAN, Lt-Con FRANCIS EDWARD, 
CLE Director of Supplies, G H Q, India 
b 14 August, 1869 Educ 8t Charles 
College and R M © Sandhurst m Miss 
L L Munn, 2nd It, Gloucestershire Regi 
ment, 1889, Indian Atmmy, 1891 Served 
in NW Frontier Campaign, 1897, China, 


1900, European War, 1914 18 (despatches) — 


Address Ojo Messrs Kang, King & Co, 


Bombay 


GKLORGE, LpwarpD Cravupius Scotury CI iL 
Dy Commissioner, Ruby Mincs, Burma 
b 1865 Educ Dulwich College Asst 
Commissioner, 188790, Officiating Dy 
Commissioner, Bhamo, 1890 07, Sub Com 
missioner, Burmo China Boundary Commis 
sion, 1897 99 Address Ruby Muncs, Burma 


GHOSAL, Mrs (SRimaTI SVARNA KUMARI 
Devi), @ ot Maharshi Debcndra Nath Tagor: , 
and sister of Sir Rabindranath Tagore , 0 
1857, m late J Ghosal, 4emindar Bcfor 
twenty published a novel anonymously, soor 
after became editor of Bharti (first womar 
editor 1m India), a Bengal: magazine which 
she still conducts Address Old Ballygungr 
Road, Calcutta. 


GHOSD, THe Hon Me Justice Coanv Caun 
DER, Judge, Calcutta High Court, since 
July, 1919 & 4 February 1874 Edue 
Presidency College, Calcutta m Nirmal 
Nohni, d of the late er} Chunder Bose 
Vakil, Calcutta, 1898 Called 


to the Bar in 
England, - 1907, Address. High Court, 
Calcutta. 


GHOSE, Basu Satis CHUNDER, BA, BL, 
Vakil, High Court and Zammdar Member 
Legislative Assembly, 6 1865 m d of the 
jate Babu Bamacharan Bose, Zemindar of 
Malkhannagar duc * Hindu School and 
Presidency College, Calcutta. Practised as 
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Vakil in Calcutta High Court wnti1921; 
Member, British Indian Association, Calcntta. 
Address 27-1, Harish Mukhenee Road, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta 


GIBBONS, THOMAS CIARKE Princ, K.C 1913, 
Advocate Gcneral, Bengal since 1917 6 1868 
Admitteda Sohator, 1801, calkhd to Bar, 
Inner Icmpk, 1897 Address Haigh Court, 
Calcutta 


GIDHOUR Manaray KuwaR OCu4NDRA MOUL* 
ESsSHUR PRasAD SING S d Hf of Maharaja 
Sir Ravneswar Prasad Smz Bahadur of 
Gidhour 6 1890 m 1918 M mber, District 
Board ‘Vice Chairman, Local Board Address 
Gidhour, Monghtr, Bc har 


GIDHOLR MaAwaRasjaAnH SIR RAVNESWAR 
PRASAD SINGH, BaHaDUR oF, AKCIL, 
pr mur noblomanin LBihar ard Orissa 
b 1860 m 1886 Member of er Leg 
Counci], 189395 and 189597 8rd time, 
1901 03, 4th time, 1903 Life Vice-President 
LL Association title of Maharajah Bahadur 
mid hereditary, 1877 Hon Membcr of 
Log Gounci} of new Provinec, 1918 Address 
Gidhour, Monghyr, Be iar 


GIDHOUR ManarayJ Kumar CHANDRAMOU" 
TLSWAR PRAsAD Sinan, MLC b 1890 Mem- 
ber, Legislative Council Bihar and Orissa, of 
Dist Board, Monghyr, Hon Magte , Gidhour 
Independent Bench Installed on the gads 
Managing Proprietor of the Raj, Address 
Gidkour, Monghyr, Behar. 


GIDNEY, HENRY AUBERT JOHN, 
IMS (retired) FRCS, F ; 
(Oxon) 1 RSA (London) DP H (Cautab), 
JP MLA Ophthalmic Surgeon, & 9 June1872, 
Educ at Calcutta Ldinburgh R College, 
University College Hospital, Iondon’ Cam- 
bridge and Oxtord Untered IMS, 1%98 
Served in China Expcdition, 190001 N E 
Fronticr, 1913 N Lrontier, 1014-15 
(wounded) Publ cations numerous works 
on Ophthalmic Surgery President 10 Chief, 
Anglo Indian and Domiciled Luropean Ase 
sociation, India, Municipal Councillor, Bom- 
bay Corporation, Member of Legislative As- 
sembly Address Simla and Delhi 


GILES Sim ROBIRT SIDNEY, KT (1922), MA 
(Oxon) Bar atLaw Lduw Clifton Coll 
ind Magdalen Coll Oxford Called to Bar 
by Middle Temple 1890 practised in Rangoon 
since 1894 Vice Chincellor, Univ of Rangoon 
(1921) Address 6, Krascr Road Rangoon 


GILLUM, Sipyry Joos, J P we ay Di- 
rector, Lhe Bombay Company, Ltd ,b 1duly 
1876, m Dorothea, d of C 8 Smith, some 
time H M Consul Genera) at Barcelona 
Ldue Winchester and hing’ Coll ,Cambridge; 
2nu Class Classical Llripos Dy Chrmn, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and additiona: 
membe: Bombay Leg Council, 1918-19 
Presdc, Bank of Bombay, July-Decr 1920. 
Sheriff of Bombay} 921 Member, Counell, 
Bombay, 192122 Address. C/o he Bom- 

« bay Company, Ltd , Bombay. 


GILMORE, THE REV Davip CHANDLER, M A.,, 
DD, Professor of English, Judson College, 
Rangoon, 6b 29 August 1866. Educ ° Roches- 
ter University, U 8 A. m Gertrude Price Clin- 
ton. Prof. in Judson College, 1890-06; Mis. 
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sionary at lavoy and Henzadi, 1897 1905, ; GOODILR, THE Most REV ALBAN, R C. 


Prof in Judson College 1908 22, Principal, ' 


Judson College, 19171920, Lecturer m 
haglish Literature in Judson Colluge 1921 23 
Pre ident of the American Association in 
Burma, 1923 Publuations  Llementary 
Grammar of S.2w haren Harmony of the 
Goppelin Saw Karen, The J] nd of the Law 
Address HKangoon 


GLANCY, Rrainatp Isiporr Rosurt, CsI 
(1921) C1L Ireadent Cabinct Jaipur 
1923 6 1874, m Helen Adclaide d o 
Kdward Miles Bowcn House Ldue Clifton 
Colleges (Christ Church Oxford TCntered 
ICS 1896 Scttlement Officer bannu 190 
Political Agent 1907 First Asst R ident 
Hyderabid, 190), Imance Momicr ot 
Council H L H the Nizains Government 


19111921 Revadent an Baroda, 19.2 
Address Jaljur 

GODI RLY sm Crorch Cocurani Bb A 
(Cambrid,() AMIC} hi 1973 VD 


Anent Benpi Najpu Rulway b 7? SC] 
1871 m= Tthel Winesterl in 1900 Jd « 
Harrow and Triwty Colle,¢ Cambridge (ame 
out to Indilin 189) ay Asst Jin LN 
Rauwiy Worked on the construction of J ast 
Coast Rulway tor ov volts when transicrred 
to Head Office at Gilcutta ind appoimted 
Deputy Minajar Acted w <A,cnt md 
confirmed in that ipontment im 12310 
during, wir appomtel to tha Railway 
Board and late: made ( 9al Controller for 
India Address Lcraal Ninpur Rulwat 
Office Calcutta 


GOLDIE, May K&YNETH OfwALD, CID 

M%O,OBE Mily Secretary to the Go 
vernor of Madras since 1919 6 19 September 
1882 Hdue Wellington and RMC San 
dhurst Commissione} 19€1 Joined 10th 
Lancers, 1902 Latia ADC to the Viceroy, 
1908 ADC to the Governor of Bombay 
1913 16 §©Served in Mesopotami, 1916 19 
Address (,overnment House, Madras 


GOLDSMITH, Rry MaLcoLmM Groreh, Mis 
slonary of CMS in Madras and Hydcratad, 
Deccan 5b 1849 Fdue Kcnsington Pro 
pritary Grammar School St Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge Ordaincd, 1872, CMS 
Missionary, Madras, 1872 73 Calcutta, 1874 
75, Principal, Hurris School Madras, 1883 91 
Hydera 1891 99 Hon Canon 8t George 8 
Cathedra}, Madras, 1909 Address Boyapet 
House, Royapcttah Madras 


GONDAL, His HIGHNESS THAKORE SAHEB 
BHAGWAT SINHIJEE OF, GCIL, LCIL, 6b 
1865, 8 of lite Lhakore Saheb Sagram)ji 
of Gondal m 1881, Nandkuverba, C I, @ 
of H H Maharana of Dharampore Educ 
Rajkumar Coll, Rajkot, Ldin Univ Hon 
LL D (Edin ) 1887, M B and C M ao 
1892, MRCP (Ldm 0892, D CL (Oxon 
1892, M D (EKdin) 1895, ERCP (ldm) 
1895, FCP and § B 1913 Fellow of 
University of Bombay, 1885 FRSL, 
1909, MBAS, MBI (Great Britain and 
Ireland)  Publicatiwne Journal of a 
Visit to England, A Short History of A 
Medical Science. Address, Gondal, Ka 
Wat, 


———_-_ 


GOL | 


* Winchester and Brasenose 


AROHBISHOP OF BOMBAY since 1919, 6 at 
Preston, 14 April 1869 Hdue * Stonyhurst 
Entered the Socisty of Jesus, 1887 Jomed 
the staff of St Xavier's College, Bombay, 
1914 Rectorand Principal of that College, 
1916 1919 Address Rombay. 


GOSCHEN, HIS E\OELLENCY IorD G10RGE 


JOACHIM OF HaWhutRst, CBO (1918), 
Governor of Madras 6 1866,¢ 8s ot 1t Vis 
count Goschen and Jucy @ of John Dailley , 
S tatier 1907 m 1893, Tady kvelyn 
Gathorne Hatdy 5th @ of 1st Farl of Cran- 
brook twod /duc Rugby, Baliiol Coll., 
Oxtord WasPrivate Sccretary to Governor 
of NS Walc , and (unpaid) to hi father at 
Admiralty, Toiot Parliamentary Secretary, 
Board of Agriculture 1018, M P (C) Lb 
Gin tead, Sussex, 189 1900, A D to 
Tord Roterts Commander in Chief, Lt Col 
. ath Bulls last Kent Regt Heir ) Hon 
W JL Goschen dddress) Government 
Hio 6e Malris 

Hirnx smca MA DTitt DCT, 
JID Wemlcr of the Lewslative Assembly, 
luiti flaw Bb .6 Nov 1870 Edu ° 
(ovt Hinh School Sau.or Hislop Coll; 
Na,pur Downin,, Coll Cambridg« Presdt , 
Municiy ul Cummittee Nagpur 1918 22 Kirst 
Vic Chincellor and Hon D Litt Del 
University fubluations Law of transiel 
in }riti h India 3 vols (4th Kdition) Penal 
Taw of Liiti h India 2 vols (und Fdition) 
Hmdu (ode (nd xdition) Address 

Na,pur G P 


GRACEY, Huan Kirkyoop, CBE (1919), 


TCS 6 23 November 1868 duc City 
of London School St Katharines Colluge, 
Cambridge m Mabel Alice, d of the late 
G F Barmnll Commussioner of Golakhpur 
binca 1916 Publication ScttlLment Report 
of Cawnpore Address Gorakhpur, U P 


GRAHAM, REV JoHN ANDERSON, MA (F din ), 


DD (Edin), K1H Gold Medal, LIL, 
Missionary of Church of Scotland, at Kalim- 
pong Bengal, since 1889 Founder and Hon 

updt of St Andrews Colonial Homes 06 
1861 Educ Cardross Parish School, Glas- 
gow High School Edinburgh University m 
hate McConachie (K IH gold medal) who 
died 1919 Wasin Home CS in Edinburgh, 
1877 82 graduated, 1885 ordained, 1889 Pub- 
lecatzons ‘‘ On the theshold of three 
closed lands *’ and ‘‘ The missionary expansion 
ofthe Reformed Churches Address , Kalime 
pong, Bengal 


( RATAM, LAnctLo1, BA (Oxon), CIF 


(1924), 1 C %, Jomt Secrctary, IJ egislative 
aa Govt of India (1921) b& 18 Apnil 
18 n Olive Bertha Maurice Idue dt. 
Pauls Schoo], London and Balliol Coll, 
Oxford Lntered Indian Civil Scrvice, 1901, 
A stt Collector 1904 Asstt Judge, 1908; 
Asstt Legal Remembrancer Hombay, 1911, 
Judicial Asstt Kathiawar, 1918 Address 
Gnndlay & Co Bombay 


GRAHAM, Robert Arraur, CSI poked 


Chief Secretary, Govt of Madras ‘ 
College, Oxford. 
m daughter of Sir James Thomson, KC.8.1. 
Entered I.C.8., 1891; served in Various 
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executive, judicial and admuistrative capas HABIB UL LA: SAHIB, BAHADUR 1HL HON; 


cities in the Madras Presidency Address 
Secretariat, Madras 

GBLAVLS Hon Sir WrwamM Lwart, Kr 
(19.4) Judge of Calcutta High Court since 
1914 b 1869 Educ Harrow Keble College, 
Oxford Asst Master at Evelvns, nr Ux 
bridge 189499 culled to Bar, Lincoln s 
Inn, 1900 Address 2 Short Str ct, Cal 
cutta 83 Marlborough Placc, N W 

GRLGSON Linur CoLonr! EpWwaRrD GFISON 
CMG,1917, CIE Supdt of,Police N W 
} Prov, b 1877 Lduc Portsmouth 
Grammar School Asst Blockade Officer 
Wazinstan 1900 Poll Officer Mohamand 
Border, 1908, Commdt Border Military 
Police Peshawar 190207 Per Asst to 
Inspr Gen of Pol,N W 1 19079 on 
special duty Persian Gulf 190912 (Com 
missioner of Folice, Mesoyotamia Address 
Rake, Liss, Hants 

TITH, FRANOIS CHaRLFS, ( ST (1 23) 

Se (1919), MLC Kings Police Medal 
1916), Insp Gen of Police Bombvy Piesy 
cn b 9 Novembe1 1878 m Ivy Mona 
daughter of George Jacob I( 5S, hduc 
Blundell e Schoo! Tiverton Joined Indian 
Police, 1898, Commr of Police, Bombay 
1919 21 Address Poona 


GQULAMJILANI BIJIEHAN SARDAR NawaB of 
Wai, Member, Legislative Assembly and I irst 
Class Sardar of the Deccan 06 28 July 1888 
m sister of H H The Nawab Saheb Bahadur 
of Jaora Lduc Rajkumar College, Rajkot 
Served in the Imperjal Cadet Corps for two 
vears, 1906 08 as Additional Member 
Bombay Legis Council, was Klected Vice 
President Bombay Prosidencv Muslim Lea 

e and is permanent President of Satara 
istrict, Anjuman Islam Address he 
Palace, Wai, Dist Satara 
PTA, SiR KnrisHna Govinda, KCSI 

Oar” Bar, ab Law, Middle Tempk 187. 
Jat. ICS, 0 181 Educ Mym nsing 
Govt School, Dacca Coll London Univer 
sity Coll Jomed 10S, 1873 passed through 
all grades 1n Bengal Secy , Board of Rev 
1887 , Commer of Excise , 1893 Div] Commer 
1901 Membcr to Board of Rev , 1904, bring 
first Indian to Hold that appomtment 
Member, Indian Dxcise Committee, 1905 on 
special duty In connection with Pishurics of 

ngal, 1906, deputed to kuropé and 
Americain 1907 to carry ou fishery investi 
gation, nominated to Indian Council, 1907 
bung one of two Indians who were for first 
time raised to that position, retired from 
India Office on completion of term, March 


1915 

GWALIOR, H BH ManaRaJAH SOINDIA OF, 
A O’G C81,G Bl, Hon LL D ,Camb , 
DOL Oxon, Hon and kxtra ADC to King, 
Hon Col ,lst D & O Lancers,1906 6 20 Oct 
1876, 1886, made Hon Col, British Army, 
1298, Maj-Genl, Lt-General, wenf to 
China as Orderly Officer to General 
Gaselee, 1901, provided expedition with 
hospital ship, salute of 21 guns Was 
Caley ae hospital anip, Loyalty, 1914-18, 
keep of the hos p Loyalty, -18, 
A : “<M Bilas,” Shivapuri, Gwa- 
Yor, 0.1, 


KHAN BAHADUR Sm MUHAMMAD, KT. (1922); 
CIE (1920) Member at Council of the Go- 
vernor of Madras (1920) 6 Sept 22, 1869, 
m Sadathun Nisa Begum Educ  Ailla 
High School Saidapet Joined the Bar in 
1888, in 1897 was presented Certificate of 
Honour on the occasion of Golden Jubilee of 
the late Impe1ial Majesty Quecn Victoria 

Trom 1901 devoted whole time to local self 

government and held the position of Chair: 
man of Municipal Council Pres Taluk Board 
and Pres Dist Board, Khan Bahadur 1905 
Member [egislative Council 1909 12, 
vppomted Temporary Member, Madras Exe 
cutive Council 1919, was Commissioner of 
Midras Corporttion, 1920 Gave evidence 
b fore Royal Commn on Decentralisation 
and also before Public Services Commn , 
served as a coopted member on Reforms 
Committee, Address Secretariat, Madras 


HADOW, FRLDFRICh AUSTEN, CVO, 


(19.2) Agcnt, North Western Railway. 0. 
»>Sep 1873 m Kate Louisa Margary Educ 

Brwkso ne House, Godalming 1883 1887, 
Charterhouse, 1887 1892, R I E College 
Coopers Hill 189295 Associste Coopers 
Hill 189 Appomted Asstt LDngineer, State 
Rlys 1899, employed as Asstt Engineer on 
construction of new railways in Bengal, 1896- 
190? Asstt Manager, D B Rly, 1902 1904, 
Asstt Secretary, Rai way Board 190. 1909, 
Manager and Engineer In Chief, B G I P, 
Rly Kathiawar, 1909 1911 Deputy Agent, 
N W Rly, Lahore, 1911 1916, Secretary, 
Railway Board, 1916 1919 Address 2,Mayo 
Gardens, Lahore, Punjab 


HAIDER KARRAR JAFRI, SYED , Member, 


Legis Assembly and Astt Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balarampur Raj 6 8 Dec 1879 
Married duc Collegiate School, Balram- 

r, M40 Coll, Aligarh Agra College and 

stris Accountancy Institution, Bombay, 
Member, Gonda Dist Board for six years, 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur for 
17 years, Hon Magte, Balrampur for 12 
years, Vice Chairman, SBalrampur Central 
Co operative Bank, Member, Standing 
Committee All India Shia Conference 
Trustee, Shia Coll, Lucknow, President 
and ‘Irustce of the Berhampur Girls School 
Member Legislative Assembly- Address! 
Bilrampur Dist Gonda (UP) 


HAILEY, HaMMEeT REGINALD CLODF, CIE, 


Director ot Land Records and Agriculture,U P 
since. 1912, Member of Laettt, Governor's 
Council] duc Merchant Taylors School, 
St Johns College, Oxford kntered ICS, 
1892, Jt Mag, 1899, Dy Commasr , 1905, 
A a , Board of Revenue, 1906 Address 


HAILLY, Hon Sin WILLIAM MaLconm,K CSI, 


CIEL, ICS, Home Member, Government 
of India, 1922, Knight of Grace of Order 
of 8t John of Jerusalem 6.1872, m 1896, 
Andreina, @ of Count Hannibale Balzani, 
ay Lady of Grace of Order of 8t John 
of Jerusalem, F.BGS. Hduc Merchant 
Taylor’s School, Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford (Scholar). lonisation Officer, 
Jhelum Canal Colany, bs » Bec, Punjab 
Govt , 1907 , Dy. Sec , Govt. of India, 1908 
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Member, Durbar Committee, 1911, Ch HABNAMSINGH,Tar HON RasJaSmE,K CIE. 


Commr , Delhi, 1912 19, Chairman Indian 
Soldiers’ Board, 1921 Fiance Member 
Government of Indi1, 191922 Address 
Delhi and Simla 


HAKSAR,LT-Con KatbaS Naram, BA ,€1L 

Mahsir Khas Bahadur, Pol Mcinber, Gwalior 
Durbar, since 1912, 6 1878 Jd Victorae 
College, Gwalior, Allahabad University Tor 

Prof of History and Philosophy, 1899 1902 

Priv §Scc to Maharaja Scindia in 1903 12 

Under Sec , Po) Dept , on dep 19057, Capt 

4th Gwahor Imp Ser Inf, 1902, st Col, 
1910, Sen Member, Board of Revenuc, 1910 
18 Address Gwalior 


HALL, Mayor RatPu Libis CarkR, CIT IA, 
Mily Accts Dept, Ficld Controller, Poona 
b 1873 Jomed army, 1894, Major, 1912 
serv.d Tirah, 1897 98, I uropcan War, 1914 17 
Address Ficld Controller, Poona 


HAMILTON, C J, MA, FSS , Indian Edu 
cational Service, Piof of Economis, Patna 
College , Fellow of Patna Oniversitv 6 1878 
Educ private tutor, Kings Cullege 
London, Caius College Cambridge, gradu 
ated first olass Moral Science Impos, 1901 
Mcumber of Mo elv Lducational Commissior1 
to USA, 1908, Mcmber of Inncr Lemple 
1908, Dunkn Lecturer at Oxford University 
1912, Minto Prof of Economics, Calcutta 
University, 191819 Publcations Trade 
Relation between England and India” Ad - 
dress Patna College, Patna 


HARCHANDRAI VISHINDAS BA,LLB 
CIE (1918), Mem, Legislative Assembly 
Pleader Zamindar and Landlord vb Apr 
1862 Ldue Tlphinstone College, Bombay 
Elected Member Karachi Municipality 1888 
1899 , Legal Adviser Karachi Municipality 
1899 1910 , Again Elected Mem, Karachi 
Municipality, 191021, Pres, Kacach! Muni 
cipality, 1911 1921 Liected Member Bombay 
Leg Council 1910 1920 Chairman Reception 
Committee, Indian National Congress, 1913 
Pre , First Sind Prov Confce held at Sukkur 
1908, Pres, Special Conference Hyderabad 


on Reforms Address Lakhmidas Street 
Karachi 
HARI KISHAN KAUL, kat BawaDvR 


Parpit, MA, CSI, CIEL, Commissioner 
Jullunder Diyn since Nov 1920 6 1869 s of 
Raja Pandit Sura) Kaul, CIE, Adue Govt 
Coll, Lahore Asstt Commsr, 1890 
Jun Secy to Financial Commsr, 1893 97 
fettlement Officer, Muzaffargarh, 1898 1908 
Mainwali, 19038, Dy Commsr, 1906 
Dy Commsr and Supdt, C.nosus Operations 
Punjab, 1910 12, Dy Commsr Montgomery, 
1912, on special duty vo report on Criminal 
Iribes, Dec 1913 April 1914, Deputy Com 
missioner for Criminal Tribes, 1917-19, Dy 
Commissioner, Jhelum, 1919, Commussioner 
Rawal Pindi Division# 1919 20 Appointed 
to Royal Commision on Services, 1923 
Address Abbott Road, Lahore 


RI SINGH, Bao BawANDTR THAKUR, OT 
va eigia OBE, CLE, (1923), Military 
~~ ___F of the Bikaner State Council. Educ 

CG" - Address: Gattasar House, 


HARRIS 


b 15 Nov 1851, y ¢ of late H H Baja 
Kajgan Sir Raja Randher Smgh, Bahadur 
of Kapurthala, GCSI m 1875 Rani Lady 
Harnam Singh, 5 s 1 @ Edue Kapur- 
thala Manazed Kapurthala Estates in Oudh 
for over 18 years Served as member of 
Hemp Drugs Commussion in 1893 94 and is 
Hon Life Secy to BI Association of Taluk- 
dars of Oudh and fellow of Punjab University, 
wis member of Imp Ieg Council and after- 
wards of Punjab Ieg Council 1900 2, Member 
of the Council of Statesince 1920 Member 
of the Centra] Committee of the Lady Dufferin 
lund Cuieated Raja 1907 Decorated for 
General PublicService Raja hereditary (1922) 
ae Simla or Lucknow or Jullundur 
HM} 


HARRIS Dovat4s Gornon Dip Ing (Zurich), 


MIE (Ind) Deputy Secretiry to the 
Government of India Depirtment of 
Jy Ja trie and Jalour }ublic Works Branch 
b 19 Ot 1883 m Alwe d of Spencer 
Ackroyd «4 Bi dford Xorks Fiue Rugly 
School and Federal Polytechnic Zurich, 
Switzerland Asst and Fxrecutive I ngmectr 
P W WD 190714 Under Secretarv§ to 
(overnment UP P W PD 1915 Under 
Secrefary to Government of India P W D, 
1916 S3acmtiry to P W D Reorganisation 
Committee 1317 Under Secretar, to Govern- 
ment of Inuia PWD 1918 Asstt Inspector 
Geter t! of Irri,ition in Indi. 19.0 Secre 
tary to New Cipital Inquiry Committee 
13.2 Deputy Se retiry to Government of 
Iidiau J] WD 19.2 Fubluatwons § Irriza 
tion in India (Oxtord University Prese ) 
Address Holmcroft Simia 


LEONARD TATHAM, CSI (1921): 
Member Board of Revenue, 1921 Edue 

Falmouth Grammar School, Bath College, 
New Colleec, Oxfoid Entered ICS, 1801, 
Dist Magte and Coll, Bangalore 1899 

Head Asst, 1902, Commissioner Coorg 
1905 12 Collector and Agent Vizagapatam 
1912 16, Member Board of Revenue, 1919, 


Agency Commissioner, 1920 Address 
Chepauk Madras 
HARTLEY, LEWIS WYNNE, OIE (1918), 


Commissioner of Income tax, Bombay Presi- 
dency 6 1867, m to Annie @ of William 
Rowlands, Rofft, Bangor, Wales Educated 
at private school, Address Bombay Club, 
Bombay 


HARTNOLL, Sirk HRNRY SULIVAN, Kt, Chief 


Judgc, Court of Lower Burma, since 1006, 
Barmster 1898 Edue Lxeter Gramma 
School Trinity College, Oxford. Entered 


‘ICS, 1881, served in Burma ag Asstt. 


Commissiontr, Dy Commissioner, 1800, 
Commissioner, 1902 <Addrese. Chief Court, 
Rangoon 


HARTOG, PmLip Josep, CIE (1917); Vice- 


Chancellor, Dacca Univ, since 1920 06, 2 
March 1864 m Mabel Helene, d of H. J, 
Kisch Educ Univ College School; 
Owens College, Manchester, Univ of Paris 
and Heldelberg, College de France. Asstt. 
Lecturer on Ohem » Owens College 1891- 
1908. Lecturer in Uniy, = 
chester, 1808-1908, Bea, to Mosely Gommn, 
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of Educational Inquiry, 1902-03. Sec. to 
Tressury Committee on Oriental Studics in 
London, 1907-09 and to India Office Commuit- 
tes on same sul ject, 1910-17. Crown membe: 
and Hon. Sec. of Governing Body of School 
of Oriental Studies, 1916, Member of Calcutt: 
Univ, Commn 1917-19 ; Academic Regis 
trar, Univ. of London, 1903-20. Has pub 
lished numerous works on _ educational 
subjects, Addrecs : Ramna, Dacra. 


HATWA, MananagaA BanaDUR GURU MAHA 
DEV ASRAM PRASAD SAHI OF, b. 19 Ju'y 1893 , 
S. Oct. 1896 to the Gad: after dcath ot fathcr 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sah, 
K.CILE., of Hatwa. Address: Hathuwa 
P. O., District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 


HAY, 8m LEWIS JOHN DURROLL; Oth Bt. oi 
Park, cr. 1663; Indigo Planter ; 6 Stirling 
N.B., 17 Nog. 1866 : e. 8. of 8th Be and d 
of John Brett Johnston of Ballykilbeg, Co 
Down, 9g. father 1889. Address : Dooriah, 
Motipur, Behar. 


HAY, ALFRED, D. Sc.; Professor of Electrical 
Technology, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore ; b. Russian Poland, 1886; Educ. 
School education received at one of ‘Warsaw 
“‘Gymnagia.”” University of Edinburgh 
B. Sc, 1891; studied electrotechnology 
in London under the late Prof. Ayrton 
at Central Technical College; Demonstrator 
in Electrical Enginecrmg at Univ. Coll., 
Nottingham, 1892; Ixcturer on Electro- 
Technics at Univ. Coll., Liverpoo], 1896-1901 ; 
graduatcd D. &c., 1901: Professor of Electro- 
Technology, Coopi r’s. Hill, 1901-04; Head 
of Physicsand Elec. Eng Dept, Hackney 
Terhnica] Institute, London, 1904-08. Address . 
Indian Institute of science, Bangalore. 


HAYWARD, Tar Hon , Stk, MAURICE HFNR\ 
WESTON, AT, (1923), Ic S, LLB (Cantab ) 
Member, Executive Coun, Bombay, sinci 
Jan 1921, b 2 June 1868, 56 of the lat: 
R. B. Hayward, Keq, F.R&, of the Park, 
Harrow, ™. to Alice Christine, d, of the 
late Judge Barber, QC., of Ashover, 
Derbyshire, Hdue : Harrow School and 
St. John’s College, Cambndge. Assistant 
Collector. Bombay, 1889; Under-Secretary 
to Bombay Government 1805; Judicial 
Assistant, Kathiawar, 1897; District Judge, 
Karachi, 1899; Legal Remembrancer and 
Becretary to Government 1905 : Additional 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind, 1907; Acting 
Judicial Commissioner, Sind, 1909, 1914 


and 1916; Ag. Judge, High Court, Bombay, 
High Court 


1911, 1914 and 1915; 
Bombay, 1318-1920. 
Bombay, 


HEADLAM, Carr. Epwanp Jags, C.M. a” 
(1919), D. '3.0. (1916), F.R.G.S., MR. Met. 8. 
F.R.S.A., Director, R Indfan Marie; b. 1May 
1873; m. N oe. Benyou, widow of Stanley 


Judge, 
Address : Sceretariat, 


Hobson, Nig Educ.: Durham School, 
H.M.S. Conway. Sub.-Lieut. B.IM. 1894. 
Asstt. Marine nsport Officer, N. China. 
1900-01, R. Humane Soc’s. medal. Hon. 
chine Bd American Mly. cea of Dragon; 
1 Gls (mnerial with with c ); ey eed Ea 

rer a Olver, and 
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African Force, 1914-15; Star British and allied 
medals, Naval Transport Officer, East African 
Expeditionary Force, 1914-17, Principal, 
Naval Transpoit Officer, South and Hast 
Atrica, (1917-19) J’ublucatron eye 
Sea Service under the Govt. 10 dia, 
Address Bombay. 


HENDERSON, Rosperr Hrrriot, C.1E, Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt of arrapur ‘Com- 
pany s Tea Gardens, Cachir, Assam; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc, Cachar and "pyihet 
Represented tea- lanting community on 
Imp. Leg Covnstil, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating aupply of indentured coohe labour 
was under considerution. Was Memba, 
Legislative Council of E. Benga' and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-19. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


HENRY, WiILLI4M DANIEL, CI.E; Manager 
Alliance Bank of Simla, Ltd, Simla, an 
Colonel] Commanding Simla Rifles, IDI, 
V.D.; A.D C.; 6. 1855. Hduc.. Dr. J. Yeaty’ 
ent Puchham. Address: Kelvin Grove, 

imla. 


HEPPEIR, Sm (Harrzy ALBERT) LAWLESS, Kt. 
(1918), Director, Bombay Govt. Development 
Dept. 6. 30 January 1870. m. Kathleen 
Florence Keelan. Hduc. : Rossall and 
M. A., Woolwich. Commissioned in Royal 
Engineerz, 1899 Joined N W. Railway, 1894, 
Served with Chitral Kelief Expedit'on 1895, 
Deputy Agent, C. I, P. Rauway, 1900. Retd. 
from Army, 1912; Aant, G1. P, By,, 
1911-1920. President, Indian Railw ay Con- 
ference Association, 116-17; Controller 
of Munitions, Bombay, May 1917 to 
August 1918. ‘Address : Pedder Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 


HICKLEY, VioroR NortH, CIE, V.D., 
Ineut.-Col., Behar Light Horse; A. "D.C. to 
Lt.-Govr., Behar and Orissa; Indigo planter 
11 Behar. Edue : Eton ; Exetcr College, 
Oxford, Address: Mozutic rpore. 


HICKMAN, Lt.-CoL ROBFRt St. JouN, V.D., 
CIE, ADC, Comdt , 2nd Surma Valley, 
LH (T DF), Tea Planter. Address: Dwar- 
band, P.O. Assam, 


HIDAYATALLAH, THE Hon. KHAN BAHADUR 
SHAIKH GHULAM HUSSAIN, Minister, Gové. 
of Bombay, b Jan. 1879. Educ.: Shukarpur 
High School, D. J. Sind Coll. and Govt. Law 
School, Bombay ; ; Pleader; Member and 
elected Vice-Presdt., a hmeteees Municipality, 
Presdt, District Local , Hyderabad. 
and member, Bombay Leg. “Couneal for past 
8 years. Address ; The Secretariat, "Bombay. 


,; HIGNELL, SmDNEY Rosent, C.8.1. (1622), 
C.L.E. Edue,* Malvern; Kxeter College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.8., 1896; Magte. and Colir, 
1912. Dy. Secretary, Govt. of India, 
Se mes de 1915-19; Offtciated as Home 

on four ons during that 
ivate Secre to H.E. the Viceroy, 
020. ’ Address : Delhi or Simla. 


HIRST, Likvt.-Co., FREDRICK CHRISTIAN ; Di- 
of Surveys, Bengal, since 1014. 0. 24th 
December 1874. Educ.sBath Coil. and B.MLO,, 


1895 tain (LA). 1908, Major, 1013 
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permanently appointed to Bengal Surveys, 

1914 Pubheations: Numerous books upon 

the old and modern maps and surveys of Ben- 
1, Bihar and Orissa and Assam Address 
nited Service Club, Calcutta 


HOE, Epeak, Lt -Commiasioner, SalvationArmy, 


Northern Territory, Landed in 1889 Aa- 


dress. Tero.epore Road, Lahore 


HOLE, Ropert SELBY, CIE (1919), Indian 


Forest Department 8 15 January 1875, 

Educ + Chiton College and Cooper’s Tull 

m Beatrice Mary, d of Surg-General B P 

Rooke Jomed Horest Department, 1896 

Forest Botanist, Forest Research Institute, 

cee a Bince 1907 Address Dehra 
n, 


HOLLAND, ROBERT ERSKINE, CSI (1921) 


HOLMAN, MAJOR GENERAL SIR HERBERT | 


CIE (1917) CVO (1922) VD,ICS, 
Political Department, Government of India 
6 1873 8s of Sir Lrskine Holland, KC m™ 
1910 Edue Winchester Oriel Col] , Ox- 
ford Intered ICS, 1895, Secretary, 
Board of Revenue, Madras, 1903, ser 
ved koreign Department of Government of 
India, 1904 08, Political Agent and Consul 


at Muscat, 1908 10, Political Agent Lastern | 


States, Rajpu ana, 191113, Depy Secy 
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@B A,1859,MA,1861,D D 1887, Wentto 
India, C MS , 1861, Canon of Lucknow, 1906+ 
1919, Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889 90 Publscattions —Ihe Huandustani 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu 
Address Mussoonie, India 


HORNODLI, Wirntram Woopwanp, O1 E (1927); 


Deputy ‘Secritary, Government of Bengal) 
(Ministry of Education) 1921 b 18 September 
1878 Ldue Radley and Tnnity College, 
Oxford Appointed to Indian Education 
Service, 1902, Board of Education (London), 
1908 Assist Dircctor of Special Inquines and 
Reports 1911 Secretary to the first _Imperia} 
Educ Conference, 1911, D P I, Bengal, 
1913 , Member of Calcutta University Com- 
mission, 191719 Director of Pubhe In- 
struction Bengal, 19131923. Address; 
Bengaj Club, Calcutta 


HORSKINS, JuLtrvs Jt Commi-<foner, Salva- 


tion Army ‘Territoriat Commander for Bom- 
bay Presidency Has served a8 an Officer 
for 43 years and seen Service in England, 
8 Africa, Australia and the British West 
Indies Address Morlind Road, Bycuila, 
Bombay 


Govt of India, 1914 On political duty with HOWARD, ALBret, CIE, M.A, AR.C°, 


Mesopotamia Field Force 1915 and 1917 
Agent to Governor General Rajputana, 1019 
Address Ihe Residency, Mount Apu 


CAMPBELL, kh C B , cr 1920,C B 1918 CMG 
1915, DSO, 1901, PSC, GOC, Sind 
Rajputana District (1922) 6 3rd Mav 1869 
8 at lite Wilham Taban Holman m 190. 
Annie J] thel Tall ot, 2nd d of Major Gencral! 
W Howey Educ Dulwich = $ Sandhuist 
Tuotered Army 1889 Capt 1900, Major 
1907 Bt It Col 1914 Lt Col, 1915 
Bt -Col , 1916 Major General, 1919, served 


with Wuntho Expedition, 1891 (wounded) | 


eee a of Irtawady column as staff officer 
(despatches, medal with clasp), China, 1900 
as Adjutant, loth Beng] Lancers ist cliss_ 
ofhcer interpreter and Special Service 
Officer graded ays DAAG ~ (despat 
ches, DSO Medal), Attach with Russian 
Forces in Manchuria, 1995 (Order of St Sta 
nislaus, 2nd class, with swords, and Russtan 
war medal) verved Luropean War, 1914 18 | 
| 9 times, CB, CMG, promoted 
«Col and Maj) -Gen Legion of Honour) 


Chief of British Mulitary Mission to South | 


Russia, 19109 20 (K CB, Order of 8t Anne 
ist Class, with swords, Order of St Stanis 
laus, Ist class with swords, Order of St Vlad) 
muir, 4th class, with swords) Asstt Sec 
retary Military Department, Govt of India 


1901 , staff Captain, Intelligence Department, | 


War Office, 1902, DA QMG, General Staff 
1904, awarded Royal Humane Society's Medal 
1907, General Staff @fficer, Army Head 
quarters, India, 1910, Deputy Quartermaster 
General in India, 1921. Adarees Karachi 


HOOPER, Rkv. WitiisM, DD., Missionary, 


(,M.8., Translator, Mussoorie, since 1892, 
b. 1837, Hdue.. Oheltenham (Preparatory 
School; Bath Grammar School, Wadham 
College, Oxford, Hebrew <cxhibition 
Sansknit Scholarship , lst class in Lit Hum., 


ILS8., Impetal Economic Botanist to 
Govt of India since 1905 6, 1873 Edue 

RoyalColl ge of Science, Jondon st John’s 
College, Cambridge. Jirst Class Hons Nat 
Science Irpos, 1898, BA, 1899 MA 

1902, Mycologist and Agricultural Locturer, 
Impl Dept of Agriculture for West Indies, 
1899 1902 Botanist to South Lastern Ag- 
ricuitural College, Wye, 1900-1005 Pull c- 
ctrons Numerous papers on botanical and 
agricultural subjects, Address Pusa, Bihar 


HOWARD, SR HENRY FRASER, KOCIL 


(1923), LIL (1913), CSI (1919) urs 
Division first class Classical Tripos, Part I, 
Finance Department, Government of India 
b 20 July 1874 m 1910, Mabel Rosa Roney- 
Dou,al (d 1923) Educ Aldenham School 
and I1imity Hall Cambridge Eaotered Indian 
Civil Service 1897, Under Secretary Hinance 
Department Governntent of India 1905, 
Collector of Customs, Calcutta 1909, Con- 
tiolle: ot Currency, 1914, Financial Sectetary, 
Government of India, 1917, Temporary 
Linwce Member of Viceroy’s Council] 1919, 
Representative of India at Brussels Inter- 
nation®] Kmanciu Conference 1920 Controller 
of Iimance, India Office, 1920, Secretary, 
Indian Retrenchment (Inchcape) Committee, 
1922 28 Address Simla and Dethi 


HOWLLLS, GrorGE, BA (Lond,), MLA. 


(Camb ), B Litt.(Oxon), BD (St. Andrews), 
Ph.D ( Tubingen ) Principal of Serampore 
College, Bengal, since 1906 6 May 1871. 
Educ, Gelligaer Grammar School, t's 
Park and University Colleges, London, 
Mansfield and Jesus Colleges, Oxford, 
(hrist 3 College, Cambridge Umv. of To- 
bingen, Appoimted by Baptist Mianonary 
Suciety for Lducational work in India, 1895 

located at Cuttack, Onasa, engage? in High 
School and theological teaching, and general 
literary and Bublical tranglation work, 1805- 
1904 , originated movement for reorganisation 
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of Serampore College Angus Lecturer, 190 HUSSAIN, Movlvi Anmep, C.5.1., NAWAB 


published under the titie‘* Tne Soul of India ’ 
and Tellow of University of Calcutta, since 
1918 Address Serampore Colle,e, Serampore, 


Bengal 
HUDDLESION, CAPTAIN ERNEST WHITESIDE, 
CIE, CBE, Roval Indian Marine 
Port Offrer, Madras 6, Aug, 1874 Educ. 
Bedford School Entered RIM, 1895 
served Egyptian Camp, 1895 96, wrecked 
in Warren Hastings’ troopship off Reunion 
1897; received Roy. Humane Society's 
silver medal, and Lloyds silver .nedal 
for saving hfe on this occasion, 
Lieut., 1900; served China LUxpedition 
(Boxer Rising), 1901-02, as Assist. Mar 
Transport Officer, Mar. Transport Officer, 
Somaiiland Expedition, and was in charge of 
landing operations in Obbiat, 1902-4 
Staff Officer, Bombay Dockyard, 1911 
Commander 1913 Captain, 1917 Senior 
Marine Transport Officer, Bombay, 1914-19 
Address‘ Presidency Port Office, Madras 


HUDSON, GENERAL SIR HAVELOCK, K CIT 
(1919), K CB (1918), Commanding in Chief 
astern Command (1920) ADC General, 
July 1922 8 26 June 1862 m Kate, 

of late Major Hawkins kdue 
Reading School 2nd Battalion Northants 
Regiment, 188184, 19th Lancers (IA) 
1885 1910 Servedin N W F Campaigns 
1889 and 1897 , China, 1910, Luropean War 
1914-17 Mentioned in despatches five times 
Commanded 8th Division in France Adju 
tant-General in India, 101720. Address 
Naini Tal or Lucknow. 


HULL, Rev Ernest B, 8 J, LUpiror of 
The Examuner 6b 9 September 1863 Lduc 
Society of Jesus, Lnoglish Provifice Came to 
India, 1902 and since then engaged in literary 
work in Bombay Publications ‘Lhe Dxa- 
miner and a series of Examincr Reprints 
on theological, lustorical and controversial 
subjects Address The Examiner Press, 
Medows Street, Bombay 


HUMPHRYS, LIEUr COLONEL TRANOIS HENRY 
C.IL, (1920), H B M’s knovoy I xtriord: 
harv and Minister Plenipotentiary at the 
Cowt of H M The Amur of Afghanistan, Jan 
1922. 6 Apri] 24, 1870, m Gertrude Mary 
Deane, d of Sir Harold Dewe, KCS8I 
Educ Shrewsburv and Christ Church 
Oxford, Joined 2nd Woncesters, 1900, South 
African War, Joined 25th Punjsbis, 1902 
Entered Political Dept , Government, of 
India, 1903, Dy Commr , Bannu and Kohat 
Pol Agent, Tochi, Malakand, Khyber 
Joined Royal Fiving Corps in Lurope, March 
1918 , Dy Foreign Secretary Govt of India 
1921 Address British Legation, Kabul 
out Peshawar 
HUNTER, Matuzw, CIL, Principal, Uni- 
versity College, Rangoon, since 1911 Educ 
Giggleswick School, Queen’s College, Oxtord, 
Strassburg and Heidelberg Universities , Ho- 
nours Fina] School of Natural Science, Oxford 
Burdett-OGoutts University Scholarship in 
Geology , M.A,, 1890, Lecturer in Chemistry 
and 108, Rangoon College, 1800-1909, 
1800-1008 ; Acting Principal, Rangoon College’ 

> a ’ 
and 100611, dddrese, University College 
Rangoon 


AMLEN JUNG BAHADUR, Assistant Minster to 
H. H. Nizam, since 1914, and Ch, Sec. to 
Nizam’s Govt., since 1896. Educ ° Christian 
College, Presidency College, Madras Univ. 
MA, 1890, Dy. Coll. and M, Madras Prest- 
dency, 1890 92, Asst Priv. Sec. to H. H, 
Nizam, 1893, I'.S.A., 1912 , F.B.A.8.,, 1914, 


I1\DARI, A, BA, NAWAB HYDAR NAWwaz 


JUNG BAHADUR, Iinance Minister, Hydera- 
bad & 8 Nov 1869 m Amena Najmuddin 
Tyabj1 (Kaiser i-Hind Gold Medal) Hdue 

St Xavier’s College, Bombay. Joined In- 
dian Finance Deptt , 1888, Asstt Acctt Gene- 
ral, U P , 1890, Dy, Acctt General Bombay, 
1897, Dy Acctt General, Madras, 1900, 
Examincr, Govt Press Accounts, 1901, Acctt 
( eneral, Hyderabad State 1905, Tinancial 
Secretary, 1907, Secretary to Govern 
ment, Home Deptt, 1911, Ag Director- 
General of Commerce and Industries 1919; 
Accountant General, Bombay, 1920 , Finance 
Member, Hyderabad Lxecutive Council, 1921 
Tirst President, Hyderabad Educational 
Conterence in 1915 President, All-India 
Mahomcdin Kducational Conference Calcutta 
(1917), Conceived and organised Osmania 
Universit}, Hyderabad, organised State 
Aichrological Department Addresses Hy- 
derabad Deccan 


H\DLRABAD, His LXALTED HIGHNESS ASAF 


JAH MUZAFFAR UL MAMALIK NIZAM-UL-MULK 
NizaM UD DAULA Nawab Mir (SIR OSMAN 
ALI Kaan BaHaDUR FaTEH JANG) OF, 
G@ C $& 1, (1911), SON OF THE LATE LIEUT - 
GENL MIR SIR MAHBOOB ALI KHAN BAHA- 
pur, G © B, @ G&G 8 I N@&Am OF 
TIYDERABAD, B, 1886, ed privately, Hon 
Col in the Army, and of 20th Deccan Horse 
Address Hyderabad, Deccan. 


IDAR, MAHARAJA OF, since July 1911, MAHARA 


JA DHIRAJ Malanaya, SIR SHRI DOLAI 


SINGHJII KOSI m Maharani Shri 
Poon.llanji Hew 6 Maharaja Kumar 
Jiimmuatsighj Address Himmatnagar 


(Mihikantha Azency) 


Beery Sicp Hasan, Barnster }b 31 August 


871. Educ Patnaandm England Called 
to the Bar (Middle lemplc), 1892  Practased 
at Patna and Calcutta until 1911 Judge of 
the High Court, Calcutta, 1912 16, Resamed 
practice it Patna, President, special Session, 
Indian National Congress, September, 1918, 
President, All India Home Rule League, 
Delegate to London Conference on lurkish 
Peace Preity, 1921 India’s representative to 
the Jeague of Nations, 1923 Address 
Hasan Mund4il, Patna 


IMPLY, Lr-CoL, Lawgencz, C.81., CLE., 


Resident at Baroda 6 1862. Educ.. Mari- 
borough, Sandhurst, Indian Army, 1885, 
employed under Govt. of India in the Pol 
Dept., 1887, has he®l appointments of Pol. 
Agent in Alwar, Bhopal, Lastern States, 
Rajputana, Bundelkhand, ete, Address. 
Baroda. 


INDORD, Mananasa oF, H. H. MAHARAJAB- 


DHTRAJA RAJ RAThSHWAR SAWAI SHRI 
TUKOJI Rao HowkaR, BawADUR 6 1891, 
Edue ; Mayo Chiefe Coll Ajmere, Imp, 
Cadet Corps. Address: Indore. ° 
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INNES, THE Hon. SIR CHARLES ALEXANDER, 
B.A. (Oxon), K CSI (1924) CIE (1919), 
Member (Commerce and Railways) of Gover- 
nor General’s Council 6 27 Oct 1874 m 
Agatha Roslie,d oflate Col K F Stevenson 
Edue.* Merchant Taylor’s School, London 
and St John’s Coll, Oxford Jomed ICS, 
1898, Asstt Settlement Officer, Malabar, 
1901 to 1905, Under Secry to Govt of 
India, 1907-1910, Collector of Malabar, 1911- 
1915, Director of Industries and Controle: 
of Munitions, Madras, 191619, YToodstufts 
Commissioner, Govt of India, 1919 Secretary, 
Commerce Dept, 192021 Pubhcatons 
Malabar District Gazetteer Address Com- 
Bla Department, Government of Indn, 

a. 


TRWIN, Howry, CIE, M.LCL. b. 1841 
joined P.W. Dept , 1868, Consulting Architect 
to Govt., 1889, retired, 1896. Address 
Adyar House, Adyar, 


ISRAR, Hasan KHAN, KHAN BAnADUR, SIR, 
Home Member and President, Judicial Coun- 
cil, Bhopal 6 Shahjahunpur Educ Shah 
Jahanpur, Bareilly Address Bhopal 


IYENGAR, 8 SrINIvasA Db 11 Septcmpber 
1874 Edue Madura and Presidency College, 
Madras Vakil (1898) Member of Madras 
Senate, 1912-16 , President, Valals’ Association 
of Madras, President, Madras Social Reform 
Association Member of All-India Congress 
Com Advoeate-General, Madras Publication 
a book on law reform (1909) Address 
Mylapore, Madras. 


IZZAT NISHAN, Kuupa Bakuash KHAN 
Tiwana, Nawab, Malik Dust Judge, Dera 
Gham Khan 56 1866. Lduc. Goveramcnoft 
High School, Shahpore, private training 
through Oo] Corbyn, Deputy-Commissione! 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881, Dxtra 
Asst. Commer., 1894, British Agent in 
Oabul, 1903 06 Address Khwajabad, district 
Shahpore, Punjab, 

JACKSON, SIR JOHN ERNFST, AT (1924) CIE 
ACA, Chief Auditor, B B «C1 Railway, 
Bombay 6 26 Nowmlbr 1876 m Ladue 
Marlborough College Address Ryculla Club, 
Bombay 


JACOB, ARniHUR Lesuir, CIL., Major I A, 
Pol. Ag. Zhob, since 1912 1n military employ 
ment, 1891-98, Pol Asst. Zhob, 1898, 
Asst. to Gov -General’s Agent, Baluchistan 
1901; Pol. Ag Baluchistan, 1909. Address 
Zhob, Baluchistan, 


JACOB, GENFRAL Sig Claud WIILIAY, K CST 
(1914), KCB, er 1917, KCMG er 1919, 
O.B ,1915, Indian Army Chief of the Genera 
Staff since Jan 192) ADC, General to 
H. M the King 6 {£1 Nov 1863, m 1894, 
Clara Pauline, d of Rov J L Wyatt, Rector 
of Brandon, Suffol Edue Sherborne 
School; RMC Sandhurst Entered army, 
1882, Goneral Staff Officer, 1st Grade, India, 
1912: Brig Gen Comwnmanding Dehra Dun 
Brigade, 1915 , Commanding Meerut Division, 
6 Sept. 1915 , 21st Division, 18th Nov 1915, 
2nd Army Corps, 28th May 1916 ; served Zhob 
Valley, 1890; N-W. Frontier, India, 1901-2 
(medal with clasp); European War, 19.4-18 
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(C.B wounded, Prom Major-General Lieut 
Gen. 3 June 1917; General 21 Mav 1920) Or- 
der of St Viadimur 4th class with swords (Rus: 
Bla), despatchss ten times, Grand Officer de 
| ordre de la Couronne (Belgium) with Croix 
de Guerre Grand Officer de Legion d’Honneur, 
Trance, Grand Officer de Pordre de Leopold, 
Distinguished Service Medal, American 
Address Army Headquarters, India. 


JADHAV Til FlOvV MR RHASKARRAO VIFHOJI 
RAO, MA IIB, Mnuster of IPducation, 
Bowl iy 6 May 1867 m toalady from th 
Vichir family of Ritnazin District Baur 
Wilson Cclege, Fiphin tone (ollesce, and 
frovrnnert Law School Servelin Kolhapur 
State ondr tired Revenue Member of the 
State Council =dcdress Norwai Dabholka 
load, Ben bay 


TATITR, Hon Kwan Banapur EsrRayia 
Haroon Member of the Council cf State: 6 
Dec 27 1881 Ledue Deccan College 
Podna , Iandlord and pioprietor of Messrs 
Jaffer Tussuff & Co, President, Anjuman-i- 
Tslam, Poona , Hon Secy, Islamia School, 
Managing Trustee of Jame Musjid and 
trustee and member of other institutions and 
funds Organised Bombay Presidency 
Muslim League, 1908, revived Bombay 
Presidency Mahomedin YUducational Con- 
ference , President, All India Muslim Confce, 
Tucknow, 1919, at which All India Central 
Khilajat Committee established , Member, 
Cantonment Reforms Committec, Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council 1916-19, 
represented Bombav Presidency Mahomedans 
on the Impeuial Legislative Council, 1919-20 
President 34th Session All India Mahomedan 
Tducation il Conference 1920, President, 
Third Sessions All India Cantonment Confe- 
rence 1922 Member of the Court, Muslim 
University, Aligarh, Address ast Street, 
Poona 


@ 

JAGATNARAYAN, Tre How PANDIT, Minister 

U P Govt for Iocal Self Govt and Public 

Health & Dec 1864 Edue Canning Coll, 

Tucknow m. Srimatl hamalapati, @. of P 

Sham Narayan Saher Raina Address. 
Golagan) Lucknow. 


JAVIAT RAI, Diwan, Ral Bawapur, C.1.E. 
b 1861 m 1891 Hdue Bhown, Kohat and 
C(cnirat Tint Govt Service, 1880 , served in 
Politi ut Vifica with Kuram F & , 1&80, accom- 
panied Afghan Goundary Commusion, 1885- 
188v, special duty, boundary settlement of 
Lighat Barkhan 1:97, Asst tothe Supdt 
of Gazettects of Baluchistan, 1902 07 , services 
acknowledged by Govt of India, on 
special duty m connection with revision of 
T'stabhshments, 1910; Asst to Supdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11, 
Lx Asst Commer ,1902 Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912 Provincial Superin- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan 1920, 
Publications Quetta Municipal Manual, 
History of Kreemasonry 1n Quetta, Reports 
on the settlement of Duk: and Barkhan ; 
Notes on (1) Domiciled Hindus, (2) Hindus of 
Kandahar and Ghayni,(8) Purbla menial castes 
and sweepers (4) Notes,(5) Afghan Pawindhas 
and (6) Revenue rates and economic condil- 
tions Address. Quetta, 
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JAORA STATE, Mason H. H, FAKHAR-UI- 
DAULA NAWAB SIR MUHAMMED IFTIKHAR AI- 
KHAN BAHADUR SAvULat Jane, KCIE 6 
1888. H. H served in European War. 
Aaaress Jaora State, Centra! India 


JARDINE, WriuAM Exus, OLE, F.R.G.S, 
M.R.A.8, 0. 1867. Hduc. Fettes College, 
Cdinburgh, Wren’s Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Dnt. 1.0.8, 1886, joined Pol. Dept 
of Govt. of India, 1893, became 2nd Asat. 
Resident, Hyderabad 1st Asst., Ag. to Govt 

Gon. in Cent. Ind. and Ist Asst. Resident, 
Hyderabad, Pol, Ag., Bundelkhand 1904-09 , 
Malwa, 1910 11 Resident, Gwallor 1912-13 

Baroda, 1914; Gwalior, since 1914 , Knight 
of Grace of Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
Addrese Gwalior. 


JATKAR, Burmnao Hanmantrao BA,LI B 

Pleader and Member, Legislative Assembly 

& 24 Apri) 1880 m to Annapurnabai Jatkar 
Edu« at Basim A V School, Amraoti High 
School, Iergusson College, Poona amd Govt 
Law School, Bombay Joined Yeotmal Bat 
in 1906 a Congressman working as one of the 
Joint Secretaries of the District Association 

Yeotmal,sinceits inception in1915 non-offici 1) 
elected Chairman Yeotmal Municipality, since 
1919 Address Yeotmal (Berar) 


JAYANTI RamMAYYA PANTULU,B A BL, Mem 
ber, Legislative Assembly 6 Aug 1861 Educ 

at Rajahmundry and Madras Served in Rev 

Deptt in Madras Presidency and retd as Ist 
Grade Depy Collr 1917, acted as Presidency 
Magistrate, Madras for 3 years Publications 
A defence of literary Telugu and several 
articles on literature, history and archzology 
Address Muktisvaram, Tottaramudi,P 0 

Godavari Dist 


JCHANGIB, Sim CowaASsJEE, Ist Baronct , ; 


nephew and adopted son of late Sir Cowas- 
jee Jehangir Readymoney, CSI 2b 
8th June 1853 m 1876, Dhunbai, d of the 
late Ardeshir Hormusjee Wadia, one s 2 d 
Educ Proprietary School, Lilplunstone 
College and University of Bombay Banker 
mulowner and landed proprietor Delegate 
of the Parsee Matrimonial Court , and Trustee 
and member ofthe Parsee Panchayet Appoin- 
ted Sheriff of Bombay in 1919 has assumed 
the name of Cowasjee Jehangir Bart 1908 
Address Readymoney House, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 
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assumed the name of seneeee Jejoebhoy 
inliew of Rustomjee ; Head of the Zoroastrian 
Community in bay; Pres. of the Sir 
Jamsetjee Charity Funds, and Member of 
Municipal Corporation m 1906, Serenebal 
Jalbhoy Ardesar Sctt Addresa; Mazagon 
Castle, Bombay. 


JEVONS, HERBERT STANLFY, M.LA., B.Sc 


(Lond.), F.G.8, 1.98. Univ, Prof. ot 
Economics in Univ of Allahabad since 1914 
and Hon tres , Indian }ronomic Aysocia 
tion b& 8 October 1875 Dduc Guiggieswick 
Gram Sch , University Coll , London , Trin 
Coll, Cambridge , Geol Inst, Heiielberg, 
Univ Demonstrator in Petrology, Cambridge, 
1900 01, Lecturer in Minerology and Geo- 
logy, and Asst to Prof T W Edgeworth 
David F R S, in University of Sydney, 
NS W, 1902 04, Lectr and later Fulton 
Prof of Econ and Pol Science in_ Univ 
Coll of 8 Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, 
1905 11 , engaged in garden city and housing 
reform propaganda, 1911-14 Has under 
taken researches in rural economics irrigation 
on periodicity im Economic Phenomena 
and other Indian Currency and finance, 
1915 1921 Until recently wis editor of the 
Indian Journal of Leonomics Publeatons 

lssavs on Feonomics, The Sun’s Heat and 
[rade Activity ‘Ihe British Coal Trade, 
Consolidation of Agricultural Holdings in the 
UP  Leonomis of Tenincy Taw and 
kstate Management Money, Banking and 
Exchange India ‘The Future of Exchangc, 
and numerous books, papers and articles on 
Petrology Minerology, Feonomes, Politics, 
Housing Reform, etc, Address 4, Thorn- 
hill Road, Allahabad 


JLYPORE, Manarasa OF, Lieutenant Sri Sri Sti 


Mohiraja Ramchandra Deco Maharaja of 
Jey pore Samasthanam, ¢ of late Maharaja Sir 
Sri Vikrama Deo Bahadur, KC IT and late 
Sri Sri Sri Lady Scethapatta Maharani Circar 
b 31st Dec 1893 Educ privately ™ 
1913 Sm Sri S:i Iakshmi Patta Maharani 
Crear, d of the late Mahara) ah Sir Sri Bhaga 
vat Prasad Singh Bahadur,K C1 E ,of Palram 
pur, Ur3ted Provinces of Agia and Oudh’ 
First Landed Zamindar in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, owning about 14,000 square miles 
Address: Fort, Jeypore, _ Vizagapatam 
Agency, Madras Presidency, India. 


JHALA, RAJ RANA SHRI MANSINHJI SURAT- 
SINHIT CIE (1918), Dewan, Dhrangadhra 
State and some time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur, Rajputana due . Dhrangadhra 
and Rykot Was first Guardian to H HO 
Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when he 
vas Heir-Apparent and accorapanied him to 
England, was afterwards for a few years 
in Government service and left it as Dy 
Superintendent of g¢Police to Jom service in 
his parental State, where he was for a year 
Personal Assistant to H H Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dewan, Member of the State 
Council, Jaipur, from Dec. 1922 to March 
1923 Address Lal Bungalow, Dhrangadhra, 


JHALAWARB, H. H. Mananay Rana 8B 
BHAWAN SINGH BanaDUE OF, K.C.B.1.; 6, 
1874, s 1899 Educ.’ Mayo Coll., Ajmer. 

Has greatly extended education through- 


JEHANGIB,Cowassi (Junior), M.A.(Cambridge), 
CIF (1920), OBE (1918), Member of 
the Bombay Lxecutive Council 1923 b Teb 
1879 m to Hirabal,d of H A eal et of 
Low]1 Uastle Educated at St Xavier's College 
Bombay, and St. John’s College, Cambridge 
Partner in the firm of Cowasj1 Jehangir & Co 
Member of the Bombay Corporation since 
1894, Chairman ofits Standing Committee 
1914-1915; Member of the Bombay Improve 
ment Trust: President, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919-1920 Temporary Member 
of the Executive Counci!,Bombay (Dec 1921) 
Addresg: Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


JEJEEBHOY, Sm Jamserax, Sth Baronet, 
K.C 8.1 , Vioo-Presdt , Legis. Assembly. >, 6th 
March 1878 ; 2, father Sir Jamsetjee, 1908, and 
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out the state and established several libraries. 
He has recentlv proposed to confer tho right of 
legislation on the people by the creation of two 
Houses a lower and an upper one on the 
lines adopted in British India. Publication: 
Travel Pictures. Address; Jhalrapatan, Raj- 
putana. 


JIND, H. H. Farzanp-I-DILBAND RASIKH-UL- 
ITIKAD DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, RAJA-I-RAJGAN 
MAHARAJA SIR RANBIR SINGH RAJFNDRA 
BAHADUR, Lt.-CoLonEL, G.C.1.1., K.C.S.1. b. 
1879 ; 8. 1887. Address: Sangrur, Jind State, 
Punjab. 


JOGLEKAR, Rao BanaDUR RAMOHANDRA 
NARAYAN, 1.8.0., B.A., Chicf Land Officer, 
Tata Co., Coll. Baroda State, from Decr. 1916 
to June 30, 1920. Depy. Coll. First grade 
and Native Asst. to Commsr., C.D., 1901-16; 
some time Adv. to Chief of Ichalkaranji; 
b. Satara, 8th Dec. 1858. Educ. : Deccan Coll., 
Poona. Held non-gazetted appointments im 
Nasik, Satara, Ahmednagar, Poona and Shola- 

ur Dists., 1883-1899; Depy. Coll., 1899. 

ublications : Land Revenue Code annota- 
ted up to Ist Octr. 1920; Watan Act annota- 
ted up to Ist Sept. 1920; Alicnation Manu1l; 
Inspection of Revenue offices; Court fees 
in Revenue and Magisterial offices. 
Address : 203, Kala Haud, Shukrawar [ th, 
Poona City. 


JOHN, Sm Epwin, Kt. (1922), CBN, 1921; 


JUKES, 
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Corpn. since 1919, up to end of March 1928. 
Was awarded, but declined C. I. HE. in 1921, 
Nominated hy Govt., @ Member of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1921 to represent 
labour interests, Address: Servants ot India 
society, Sandhurst, Bombay. 


JUGMOHANDAS VARJIVANDAS, Sm, Kt., 


Merchant and Landlord; 0b. 1869. Edue.: 
Fort High Scn., Bombay. Mcm., Bombay 
Corpn., 1900-06; trustee of several charitable 
institutions. Address: Bombay. 


Joun Epwiv CiapHam, C.I.E. 
(1921). Joint Sec., Finance Dept., Govt. of 
India since 1920. 6 12 Nov. 1878. Edue.. 
Aldenham Sch., Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. 
Porson Univ. prizeman, 1899. Chancellor’s 
Classica] Medallist, 1902. m. Marguerite 
Jessie, d. of the late James Searle of Reigate, 
Address : Richmond, Simla. 


KAJLJI, Mr. Justice ABDEALI MAHOMEDALI, 


BA., LLB, (Cantab.:, Bar..at-Law; Judge, 
Tigh Court, Bombay. 6. 12 February, 
1871. Educ.: St.  Mary’s Institution, 
Byculla ; St. Xavicr’s Coll., Borrbay, Downing 
Coll, Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn. Ord. 
F llow, Syndic and 1x anin Taw of Bombay ; 
Univ. President, Anjuman-i-Islam, Bombay ; 
Vice-President, Islam Club and Islam Gyme- 
khhana. Address : Dilkhoosh, Grant Road, 
Bombay. 


Kt. of the Order of St. Grevory the Gicat KALE, THE Hon. MR. VAMAN GOVIND. Mem- 


(Civil Order) 1901. Grand Commander, St 
Sylvester the Great (1920), (otton and Seed 
Merchant and Mill-owner, 6. 3 August 1856 
m. 1879, Mary S\ kes, Southport Lancs; one d 
Edué,: Stonyhurst. Address : 8, Cantonments, 
Agra, U. P. 


JOHNSTON, FREDERICK WittuM, C.SI., 
C.LE., I.C.8.; in Pol. Dept. of Govt. of India; 
Resident, Second class and Revenue and 
Judicial Commissioner in Baluchistan; 6. 
2nd Nov. 1872. Edue.: Kclvinside Acad., 
Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge (B. A., 
1894), Asst. Commsr., 1896; went to N.-W 
Fron., 1899; and was employcd there till end 
of 1911, Govt. of India, Finance Dept., 1911- 
153; Ministry of Munitions, England, 1915-17 
Address : Quetta. 


JOSHI, SIR MOROPANT VISHVANATH, KT., B.A., 
LL.B., Home Member, Central Provinces, 
b, 1861. Edue.: Deccan Coll., Poona, and 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay. Practised as 
Advocate in Judicial] Commr.’; Court in Berar 
from 1884-1920. Address: Nagpur, C. P. 


JOSHI, NARAYAN MalLH4k; Member of the 
Servants of India Soc, 5. June 1879. | 
Edue: Poona New English Schon! 
Deccan Coll. Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined | 
Rervants of India Soc., 1909. Sec., Bombay 
Social Service League, sfhce 1511, and sec, | 
Bombay Presy. Social Reform Assoc., since 
1917; Sec., W. India Nat. Libera] Assne, 
since 1919. Wassent to Mesopotamia by , 
Govt. of India as representative of the Indian 
Press, 1917, and in 1920 to Washington and 
in 1921 and 1922 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes in India to Internationa! 
Zabour Confce. Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Medal 
({919), Member of the Bombay Munictpe} 


ber of the Council of State, 6. 1876. Edue.- 
New English School and Fergusson Coll., 
Poona. Joined the Deccan Education Soc. 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow of 
Bombay Univ.since 1919. Prof. of History 
and Lconomics, Fergusson Coll., Liberal in 
Politics; has addressed numerous public 
meetings; has pub ished tnany articles on econo. 
mics and political and social reform, and 
the following works: ‘Indian industrial and 
economic problems,’ ‘Indian administration”, 
“Indian Economics,” ‘Dawn of Modern 
Finance in India,’ “‘ Gokhale and economio 
reforms,” ‘*‘ India’s war finance,” ‘‘ Cur- 
rency reform in India,” ‘* Constitutional 
reforms in India,” etc. Address; Fergusson 
Coll., Poona. 


KAMAT, BALKRISHNA SITARAM, B.A., M.LA. 


(1921). Merchant and Contractor. 6. 21 March, 
1871. Edue.: Deccan Coll. m. Miss Yamunabai 
R. M. Gawaskar of Cochin. Member, Bombay 
Legis. Council, 1918-16, 1916-20. Member 
of various educational bodics. Has taken 
pait in work for social and agricultural 
reform, Address ; Ganeshkhind Road, Poona, 
or Tambe }uilding, Dadar, Bombay. 


and KANDATHIL, Riaut Bey, MAR, AUGUSTINE, 


D.D. Titular Bishop of Arad, and Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Ernakulam. Was Co-adjutor with 
right of succession tothe first Vicar Apostolic 
of Ernakulam, since 1911 ; b. Chemp, Vaikam, 
Travancore, 25 Avg. 1874. Educ.: Papal 
Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. Priest, 1901 
Parish Priest for some time: Rector of Prep. 
Sem., Ernakulam, and Private Sec. to the 
first Vicar Apostolic of Erakulam, to end 
of 1911. s. Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Pareparambil as 
Second Vicar-Apostolic, 9 Decr, 1919; In- 
stalled on 18 Decr. 1019. Address ; Bishop's 
House, Ernakulam, Malabar. 
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KANHAIYA LAL, THE Hon. MR. JUSTICE, 
Rai Bahadur, M.A., LU.B., Judge, High Court, 
Allahabad, 6.17 July 1866. m, Shrimati Devi, 
d. of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra. Educ.: The 
Muir Central College, Allahabad: Joined 
the U.P., Civil Service on 22 April 1871 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge with the 
powers of Additional District Judge in Feb. 
1908 ; acted as District and Sessions Judye 
in 1910 and again in 19113 appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Publications : Elementary History of India; 
Dharma Shiksha or a treatise on Moral cul- 
ture in the vernacular; and A Note on the 
Reorganisation of the Judicial Staff. Address : 
No. 9, Hilgin Road, Allahabad. 


KANIKA, THE Rasa oF, HON. RAJA RAJENDRA 
NARAYAN BHANJA DEO Bawaptr, O.B.E. 
OF KANIKA; M.L.A. b. 24 March 1881. m. 
d, of Feudatory, Chief of Nayagarh, 1899. 
Edue.: Ravenshaw Coll. Sch. ; Coll., Cuttack. 
Received management of Killah Kanika fiom 
Court of Wards,1902: Mem. of the Bengal 
Leg. Council, 1909-12 ; Mem. of Bihar and 
Orissa Leg. Council, 1912-16; Member, 
Imperial Leg. Council, 1916-20; Mem., Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council, 1921-22; 
Mem. Indian Legislative Assembly, 1922-23 ; 
Pres., Orissa Landholders’ Assn.; Vice-Pres. 
Bengal Landholders’ Association; Vicc- 
President, Bihar Landholders’ Association ; 
Mem. of Bengal Fishery Board; Mem., Roy. 
Asiatic Soc. Member Governing Body, 
Ravenshaw College,"Kuttack ; Fellow, Patna 
Huo Address : Kuttack or Rajkanika, 
rissa. 


KAPURTHALA, H. H. Jacarsrr Sines 
BAHADUR, MAHARAJA RAJA-I-RAJGAN OF, 
G.0.8.1., G.C.LE.; 6, Sept. 1872; s. father, 
1877, Address ; Kapurthala, Punjab. 


KARAULI, H. H. ManaRagJa Damas Sik 
BHANWABR Pat, DEO BAHADUR, YADUKUL 
CHANDRA Baa, G.C.LE., K.C.I.E. 6. 24 
July 1864. Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer. 
8. 1886. Address: Karauli, Rajputana, 

KASIMBAZAAR, MAHARAJA SIR MANINDRA, 
CHANDRA NANDY OF, K.C.I.E., Member, 
Council of State, Hdue.: Hindu School; 
Presdt., Bengal landholders’ Association 
and British India Association, Calcutta. 
Belongs to Moderate School of politics, takes 
a keen interest in and is a magnificent patron 
of education, indu-tries, agriculture, litera- 
ture and politics. Publications: Upasana 
B. 8. Panjika, The Indian Medical Plant, 
A History of Indian Philosophy, Great 
Baisnava Granthas, Part 10 of Sreemat 
Bhagbat, Fundamental unity of India, 
History of Indian Shipping and Maritime 
Activity. Address: Kasimbazaar, Bengal. 


KAYE, L1.-Cot. C., 0.8.1, O.1.E., C.B.E., I.A., 
Dr. of Intelligence Bureau, 1919. 6.27 May 
1868 ; m. 5 September 1905, Margaret Sarah, 
ad. of Rey. Thomas Bryson, on Mission, 
Tientein; N. China; one 6.2 d's. Educ. : 
Winchester; Joined 2nd Ba. Derbyshire 


Regt., 1889; transferred to]. A. 1802; 
served N.-W.F. of India, 1897-98; Gen. 
Staff Otir. at I. A. Hd.-quarters, Simla, 
1908; Dy. Chief Censor, india, 1914-19. 
Address : Simla. 


KAZI SYED, HirazatT AL, B.A., LL.B., 
Minister for Local Self-Governmcnt, Public 
Works, Public Health, etc., Central Provinces; 
b. 1892, Hdue. Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad, Elected President Municipal, 
Committee, Khandwa, 1920. Address: 
Temple Road, Nagpur. 


KEANE, MicnakL, C.I.B. (1921);  Presdt., 
U.P. Legislative Council, 6. 1874; 
Joyce Lovett Thomas, FKduc.: Jesuit 
School, Clongowes Wood, and Univ. Coll. 
Dublin, Entered T.C.8., 1898. Has beer 
Under-Sec, to Govt., on deputation under 
the Govt. of India for settloment work in the 
Tonk and Sirohi States In Rajputana; Dis- 
trict Officer in 4gra and Cawnpore, Judicial 
Sec. to Govt., and Ch. Sec. to Govt. Address: 
Lucknow, 


KEELING, StR HUGH TROWBRIDGE, KT. (1923), 
C.8.7., 1915, A.M.1.C.E., Ch. Ing., and Sec. 
to Ch. Commnr., Delhi, since 1912; Mem, of 
Delhi Imp, Commn., 1913; Mem., Institute 
Kingineers. (Ind.) o. 14 April 1885. Educ. - 
Marlbrough and Cooper’s Hill; m. Edith, d. 
of Col. T. O. Underwood, late 4th Punjab 
Cavalry. Asst. Eng., Madras P. W. D., 
1887; Exec. Eng., 1898. Superintending 
Eng., 1910. Address; P. W. D., Delhi. 


KEEN, LIEvT.-CoLONEL WILLIAM JOHN, C.I.E. 
(1916), C.B.E. (1920), Pol. Dept., Government 
of India. 0.24 March 1973 ; m. 189%, Marion 
Beatrice, d. of Col. A. MeL. Mills.37th Dogras. 
two 8. two d. Educ.: Halleybury College, R. 

,M.C., Sandhurst. Gaz. to RK. Welsh Fus., 
1892; Trans. to I. A., 37th Dogras, 1894; 
served Chitral Re. Exp.. 1895 : Joined Punjab 
Commn.,, 1898; Pol. Dept., Govt. of India, 
1901; servingin N. W. Fron. Prov.; served 
Kabul Khe] Exp., 1902; Mohmand Exp., 1908 ; 
Great War, 1914-18; Afghan War, 1919. 
. a Revenue Commissioner, Peshawar, 


KEITH, THE Hon. MR. WILLIAM JOHN, C.1.E., 
1917, 1.C.8., M.A., Member and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Exccutive Council of the Governor 
of Burma and Finance Member of the Burma 
Legislative Council, 2nd June 1923. 06. 
1873; m. 1915 Isabel, only d. of Sir Harvey 
Adamson, Kt., K.C.8.1., Lt..Govr. of Burma 
(1910-15); one 8. one d. Educ.; Edinburgh 
H. Sch. and Univ.; Christ Church, Oxford. 
Ent., I.C.8., 1895 (first in final Exam. 1906), 
Sec. to Fin. Commr., 1899-1905; Sett. Offi. 
1907-10; Sec. to Govt. of Burma, 1911- of 
Rev. Secry., 1912-19 and Mem. of Councill2; 
Lt.-Governor; Commr. Magwe Divn., 1919-21; 
Member, Indian Keg. Assembly Delhi Sessions, 
1921& 1922, Offg. Development Commissioner, 
Burma 1922, Financial Commissioner, 1623, 
and Vice-President of the Legislative Council 
of the Licut.-Governor of Burma. Address ; 
Pegu Ifouse, Rangoon; Midhurst, Maymyo. 

KEMP, Nonwan W2EI3HT, Bar-at-Law (Inner 
Temple); Addl, Jud. Commr., Sind, 6. 29 Octo- 
ber 1874, Bduc,; the Collegiate, Hdinbyrgh 
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and Inner Temple. Chief Presidency Magia- 
trate, Bombay, Chief Judge of Small Causes 
Court, Bombay; Acting Judge, High Court, 
Bombay. Adress ; Sind Club, Karachi. 


KENYON, MAJOR-GENERAL LIONEL RICFARD, 
C.B., 1917; R.G.A., Director-General ot 
Ordnance since 1919; 4. of J. I. Kenyon, 
K.C., D.C.L. of Pradoe, Shropshire: b. 26 
July 1867; m. 1896, Elizabeth Jane, @. of 
P.C, Sutherland, M.D., F.R.G.8., etc. Sur- 
veyor-General of Natal. Educ.: Winches- 
ter; R.M.A., Woolwich, 2nd-Lt, R.A., 1887 ; 
Military Assistant to Chief Supdt. Ordnance 
Factories, 1905-7; Secretary, Ordnance 
Board, 1907-10; Depnty Director, Ordnance 
Factorics, India, 1911-16; Director of 
Munitions Inspection in U.S.A., 1916-19. 
Address : Army Headquarters, India, 


KERR, Sm JOHN Henry, K.C.S.1., K.C.1.E.; 
Governor of Assam Since Oct. 1922, b. 1871. 
Educ.: Glasgow Academy and Univ.; Clare 
Coll., Cambiidge, Jomed I.C.8., 1892; 
Settlement Officer, Bihar, 1899; Coll. of 
Midnapoie, 1904; Dir. of Land Rec., Bengal, 
1905 ; Depy. Sec., to Govt. of India, 1907 ; 
Rev.Sec. to Govt. of Bengal, 1911 ; Chief, 
Secretary to Govt. of Bengal, 1915 Member 
Executive Council, Bengal, 1921. Publication: 
Settlement reports of Saran and Darbhanga ; 
joint-editor of Ran pimi’s Bengal ‘l'enancy 
i Address: Goverument House, Shillong, 
ssam. 


KETTLEWELL, APTHUR BraDLkY, C.I.E., 
1.0.8.; late Add. Scc. to Govt., Punjab. 
Edue.: Cheltenham; New Coll., Oxford. 
Ent. I.C.8., 1890 ; Pol. Off., Wana, 1898-99. 
Depy.s Commsr., 1903; Sec. to Govt., Punjab, 
1903-07. Address: Lahore. 


KHAPARDE, GANESH SHRIKRISHNA, B. A., 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate. 6b. 1855. 
m. to Laxmi Bai. Educ.: in Berar and 
Bombay. Extra Asstt. Commissioner in 
Berar from 1835 to 1889; returned to the Bar, 
Vice-Chairmat of the Local 4 unleipality and 
Chairman of the District Board oi niarly 17 
years. Member of Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council. Member of the Council of State. 
Address: Amraoti, Berar, C. P. 


KINCAID, CHARLES AUAUSTUS, C.V.O 
Judicial Commr.in Sind. 6. 8 
Educ.: Sherborne Sch., Balliol Coll, 
Oxford. Passed 1.0.8. examination, 1889; 
came out to India, 1891; Pol]. Sec., 1910; 
Agent for Sardarsin Deccan, 1914 ; Dist. and 
Sess. Judge, Satara, 1918-18; Addl. Jud] 
Commsr., Sind, 1918 ; Publications: Outlaws of 
Kathiawar, and The Tale of a Tulsi Plant 
(Essays on Indian Subjects); Deccan 
Nursery Tales, 1914; The Indian Heroes, 
1915; Ishtur Phakde, 1917; Tales from 
the Indian Epics, 1918; A History of 
the Maratha People, Vol. 1., 1918, 
Tales of tho Saints of @andharpur, 1919: 
Shri Krishna of Dwarka, 1920; Hindu Gods, 
1920. Tales of King Vikrama, 1921; Tales 
of Old Sind; The Anchorite; History of the 
Maratha People, Vol. II, 1922. Address: 
Karachi. 


KING, CusRLes MontacuR, C€.8.1. (1922) ; 
O.1.E.;Depy. Commer., Punjab, since 1901. 
Educ,: St. Pawl’s School; Balliol Coll. Oxford, 
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Ent. 1.C.8., 1892, Depy. Commsr., 1901. Com- 
missioner, 1917, Address: Lahore, 


KISHENGARH H. H. MAWARAJA ADHIRAJ 


MAHARAJA MADANSINGH BAHADUR, K.C.S.L., 
K.C.LE.; 6. Nov. 1884; 8. father, late Maha- 
raja Sir Sardul Singh Bahadur, G.C.I.E.; er. 
1892 ; m. 2nd d. of present Chief of Udaipur; 
served European War, 1914-15. Address! 
Kishengarh, Rajputana, 


KISHUN PERSHAD, Rasa-I-RAJAYAN MAHA- 


RAJAH BAHADUR, ‘YAMINUS-SULTANATH, 
Sir, G.C.1.8., K.C.1.E., Peishkar, Hyderabad 
State, Deccan. 6. 28 Jan. 1864: Edue.: 
Nizam Coll., Hyderabad, Min. of Mil. Dept., 
1893-1901. Decorated for service's rendered to 
the Hyderabad State. Publications : 57 works 
in prose poctry, Persian, Urdu and Marathi, 
Address: City Palace, Hyderabad, Deccan, 


KITCHEN, ARTHUR JAMES WARBURTON, C.I.E., 


1.C.S., Commissioner, Rawalpindi, Punjab; 
b. 31 Jan. 1870. Edue.: Clifton College; 
Pembroke Coll., Cambridge (B,A.), Ent. 
I.C.8., 18938 (Retired). 


KNAPP, Sm ARTHUR ROWLAND, K.C.I.E. 


(1924); C.8.I. (1922): C.B.E. (1919). Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council (1922), Madras. 
b. 10 Dec. 1870, Edue.: Westminster Schoo!, 
Christ Church, Oxford. m. Florence Annie, 
d, of the late Dr. E. Moore. Prince. of St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, and Canon of 
Canterbury. Entered Civil Service, 1891. 
Chief Secretary to Govt., 1919; Reforms 
Commissioner, 1920; Temp. Member of 
Council in 1919-20, and in 1921, Special 
Commissioner for Malabar, 1921. Address: 
Rosewood, Ootacamund, and Madras Club. 


KOLHAPUR. HIS HIGHNESS SHRI RAJARAM 


CHHATRAPATI Maharaja of, since 1922; b, 30 
Julv 1897: e.s. of Crl. Sir Shahu Chhatra- 
pati Maharaja of Ko'hanour (d. 1922); direct 
descendant of Shivaji the Great, the Founder 
of the Maratha Empire; m. 1918 H. H. 
Shrimati Tarabai Saheb, g.¢. of H. H. Sir 
Sayajirazo Maharaj Gaekwar, Ruler of Baroda. 
Edue.: Privately in Kolhapur; Hendon 
School: studied agriculture at Ewirg Chris- 
tian College, Allahabad. Address: Kolhapur. 


Feb, 1870. | KOLLENGODE, THR Hon. RaJA VASUDFVA 


RAJA, VALIA NAMBIDI OF,C.17.E.(1915),F.M.U. 
(1921); Landholder. 6. Oct. 1878. m. to 
C, Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K, Rama 
Menon, Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ. 
Rajah’s High School, Kollengode, and Vic- 
toria College. Palghat. Senior member and 
manager of the aristocratic family of Venga- 
nad in Malabar; twice nominated as member 
of Madras Legislative Council, afterwards 
elected Member, Madras Legislative Council, 
representing landholders; Member, Council 
of State (1922). Address: Kollengode, 
Malabar Dist. 


KOTAH, H. H. Litvut.-CoLoNzn Sm UMED 


SrncH BAHADUR, MAHARAO OP, G.C.S.I., 
G.C.LE., G.B.E., K.C.8.1.,; Hon. Lt.-Col. 
in Army; Hon. Major, 42nd Deoli Regt. 
6.1873. 8.1889, Address ; Kotah, Rajputana. 


KOTLA, Hon, Raja KUSHALPAISINGH OF, 


M.A. (Cal.), LL.B. (All.) LLD., Ph.D, 
Momber of the Indian Pogualative Assembly 
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b 15 Dec 1872, 3 to Kotla estate, 1905 
Mem of U. P Ing Coun since 1909 Mem 
of Imp Leg Coun as Rep of landed aristo 
cracy of Prov of Agia, 1913, Sp Mag , Vice- 
Chairman of Agra Dist Bd Chairman of 
Firozabad Mun , Trustce and Mcm of Mana 
ing Comm of Agra Coll Address Kotla 


KRISHNAN, CEERUVARI, DrIWAN BAHADUR 
MA (Cantal), Bar at Law, Judge, Hugh 
Court, Madias 6b 26 Novcmbcr 18608 
m in 189. Kduc High School, Canninor , 
Government College Calicut, Presidency 
College, Madias, Christs College, Cam 
bridge, Government of India Scbolu and 
Scholar Christ s Coleg Cunbrid, Joimcd 
Madras Bar,1891 Acted as Prof of Chemistry 
Presidency College, Madras Ch [Presidency 
Magistrate, Madras, Ch Judge Court oi 
Small Causes, Madras was 1lctov, Umvcrsity 
of Madras Address Shenstone lark, Lar 
rington Road Madras 

KUTCH, H H MawaRaJa DHIRAJ MIRzAN 
MAHARAO SHRI WHENGARJI SAWAI BAHADUR 
oF, GCS1, GCIE, b 23 Aug 1866, s 
1875, m 1884 Address Thc Palacc, Bhu 
hutch 

LAHORL BIsHoP oF, since 1918, Rr REV 
HENRY BIOKLRSTETH DURRANT, MA,DD, 
CBE Lduc Highgate Sch Pcmtroke Coll 
Camb Ch Miss Coll Islington Curate of St 
Matthew's, East Stonehoux, 1894 95, 
CMS Mlsionary, Lucknow, 1896, &t 
John’s Coll, Agra, 1897 Vic Prin, 1900, 
Prin 1911, Fellow, Allahabad Univ, 1906 
served Luropcan War, Mesopotamia (Kut el 
Amara), 1910 (Despatches), 1918 (Despatches) 
Address Bishopsbourne Lahore 

LAKHTAR, CHIFF OF, THAKOR KARAN SINGHI 
VastRaJdI, CSI, 1911, b 1846 Address 
Lakhtar, Kathiawar Agency, Bombay 

LALSHMI NABAYAN LAL son of Munshi 
Dyal Na ajyan Lal Pleadcr and Zumindar 
6 1870 m to dSrimat: Navaranl Kunwer 
Educ at Aurangabad Gaya and Patna Pass 
ed plradership examination in 1890 wd since 
piactising as a pilcader at Aurangabad and 
Gaya in the Province of Bihar and Olt a 
Hon organiser of co operative souetics Di 
rector and Deputy Chairman of the Ccntril 
Bank, Awangabad, Chairman of thc Centi i 
Bank, Awiangabad, Chairinan of the Divi 
sional Co operative Federation, Patna, a 
Counculor of the Co operative ILedcration 
Bihar and Orissa and a nominated membei 
of the Legislative Assembly Publications 
Glories of {[ndian Medicine Address 
Aurangabad or Gaya (Bihar and Orissa) 


LAL, Rao Banapur Baksu SonaN, MLA 
(non-Mahomedan Constituency, Jullundur 
Divn), Vakil, H Ct, Lahore 6 4 Apml 
1857. Practised as Vakil in Kangra, Jullun 
durand Lahore lected Member, Punjab 
Leg Council, 1912and 1916 Address , High 
Court, Lahore. 


LAL, PIYARE, Bar at Law, Member, ain Or 
tive Assembly 6 Jan 1860 Educ uir 
Central College, Allahabad Called to the 
Bar in 1886 , practised up to 1896 , was Minis- 
ter of Sailana State,1896-1890 , Chief Justice 
and latterly Ju Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906; travelled 
round the world in 1918 Address Mecrut 


LATIC, UAMRUDIN AMIRUDIN ABDUL, BA, 


late Mem of Sec of State’s Adv Comm for 
Ind Studcnts, & Cambay, 28 Sept 1856, 
Educ Liphinstone Coll , Bombay, Bombay 
Univ , practised as Vaki] of Consular Courts, 
Zanzibar and Mombassa, 188093, Legal 
Adviser to successive Sultans of Zanzibar 
Tellow, Bombay Univ, JP, Bombay, 
Hercditary Inamdar, Cambay State. Address 
Chowpati, Bombay 


LATTHE, ANNA BABAII MA LLB (Bombay), 


Vakil 6 1878, m to Jyotsnabai K 

of Kolhapur TLdue Deccan College, 
Poona Prof of English, Rajaram College, 
Kolhapur, 1907 1911 , Educational Inspector, 
kolhapur, till 1914, President, eccan 
Non Liahmin Jea,ue and Karnatakh Non 
Lrahman League Member of the Indian 
Le.) lative Assembly Publications ‘* Intro 
duction to Jainism (Unglish), ‘ Growth of 
British Lmpirem India (Marathi) Address 
Lelgaum 


LAWRENCI, HENRY StavetEy, CSI, 


Kaswsar1 Hind Medal, Member of Exec 
Council Bombay, since April 1921 6 20 Oct 
1870 m to Rosamond Napier, d of Col L. 
Napicr late farabincers Educ Haileybury, 
Magdalen Coll.ge Oxford Arnvedin India 
1890, Undir Sc and Sec to Govt ol 
Bombay 18971902, Dir of Land Records 
and Agriculture, 190206, Collr im Sind, 
190813, Commer Southern Divn 1914 16 
Commissioner in Sind 131620 Ch Sec to 
Govt 192021 Publicateons Paper on 
Indian Agriculture before the Royal Society 
of Arts, 1909 Address Secretariat, Bombay 


LOTT WICH, CHariis era BET (1919), 


Indian Trades Agent, ast Africa 
b 81 July 1872 m Lvadne Fawcus of 
Alnmouth, Nuithumberland, Hdue Christ’s 
Hospital and St John’s College, Cantab 
Latered ICS 1896 Served in C P. Ad 
dress Mombasa 


LEGGE, Tranois Ceo, CBE, V D (1919) 


Director of Wagon Jnterchange, Indian Rai! 
way Conference. Assocn b 14 September 
1873 Lduc Sherborne School Address 

Bengal Club, Calcutta 


LEGH LpmuU\D WILLOUGHBY, BA (Oxon ) 


GC1L (1924),I1C*%, Secrctary to the Govern 
m nt of Madras, BVenuc Department, b 28 
March 1874 m Baronesse Elisabcth (BF 8 ) 
von Fugelhariit, (1914) due at Malvern 
Sch, ud Univ Coll Oxford, dpptd after 
cham of 1896, armved, 6th Diccmber, 1897, 
and scrved in Madras as Asst Colilr and Mag 
Head Asst Collr and Mag , September, 1907 
Sub Colilr and Joint Mag, May, 1910, Collr 
and Dist Mag, Dec 1915 ddress Secrc 
tariat, Madras 


LESLIE-JONES, °Frepmrick AROHIBALD, 


MA,CBE Principal of Mayo College. 6 
1874 m Christiana Mary Baskett. Educ 

Bromsgrove and Lincoln College, Oxford 
Assistant and House Master, Marlborough 
College, 1897 1004 Princ , Aitehison College, 
Lahore, 1904-1917. Publecation A View 
a English History. Address. Mayo College, 

mere 
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LEVETT-YEATS, GBRALD AYLMER, C.LE., 
1.8.0., V.D.; Factory Supdt., Opium Dept., 
U.P., since 1903; b. 7 March 1863; Edue.: 
Private tuition. Managing Director, Opium 
Factory, 1919; retired 20 Decr. 1920. 
Address : Ghazipur, U. P. 


LEWIS, ARTHUR CYRIL WENTWORTH, B.A., 
(Oxon.) 1908; Editor, The Englishman, 
(1928); b. Oct. 4, 1885; Educ. : Felsted School 
and Exter Coll., Oxford; Student of the 
Inner Temple. Started journalism in 1909 
on the staff of the Nottingham Daily Express ; 
literary editor and leader-writer, Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph, 1910-1914; on Editorial 
staff of The Times, 1914 and 1919-1923; 
special correspondent in Denmark, Morocco, 
etc.; 1921-22 Chief Correspondent in Paris, 
Great War saw service in France, Kgypt, 
Palestine and Salonika, Liet Col., A.D.A.P?.& 
S.8. Egypt and Salonika. Address: The 
Englishman, Ltd., 9, Hare Stret; and The 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


LEWIS, LLEWELLYN WILLIAM, C.I.E. (1918), 
Chief Engineer, Reclamation and Develop- 
ment Directorate. 6. 9 March 1870, m. 
Dorothy Cox. Educ. : Royal Indian Engineer- 
ing College, Cooper’s Hill. Burma, P. W. D. 
1891 ; Superintending Engineer, New Capital 
Works, Delhi, 1914; Deputy Director, Port 
Administration and Conservancy M.E.F., 
1916; Director of Irrigation, M.E.F., 1918; 
Superintending Engincer, Della Circlo, Burma, 
1919; Chief Engineer and Joint Secretary 
to Government of Burma, P. W. D., 1919; 
Chief Engineer Reclamation Development 
Directorate, 1920. Address: Back Bay House, 
Colaba, Bombay. 


LEY, ARTHUR HERBERT, O.I.E. (1918). Late 
temporary Secretary to Government of India, 
Commerce and Industry Department, b. 
7 November 1879. HEduc.: Winchester and 
New College, Oxford. Entered 10.8., 1903. 
Director-General, Commercial Intelligence, 
1014-16, Address: Simla, 


LINDSAY, Daroy, C.B.E., M.L.A., 0. Nov. 
1865, Secretary. Calcutta Branch, Royal 
Insurance Co. Address: 26, Dalhousie Square, 
Calcutta. 


LINDSAY, Harry ALEXANDER FANSHAWE, 
C.B.E., Offg. Secretary, Commerce Dept. 
Government of India. b. 11 March 1881; m. 
Kathleen Louise Huntington. Educ. St. Paul’s 
School, London; Worcester College, Oxford. 
Entered I.C.8.; was Director-General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence. Address: Bengal Club, 
Calcutta. 


LITTLEHAILES, RicHaRD, D.P.I., Madras, 
1919; b,14 February 1878, Educ.; Balliol 
Coll., Oxford and Kiel University. Demons- 
trator and Lecturer, Clarendon Laboratory, 
Oxford. Joined J.E.S , 1903 as Prof. of Ma- 
thematics, Presidency Collgge, Madras. Ad- 


dregs : Moore Road, Madras. 
LLOYD, Eprnust SAMPSON, B.A., I.C.8., 
Acting Chief Secretary 1023. 6. 26 


May 1870; m. Mary Young. due: 
Clifton College and Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Arrived India 1894. Asstt. Collector and 
Magistrate till 1901; Under-Secretary to 
Govt., Bev. Deptt., 1901; Distt. Magte., 
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Bangalore, 1902-04 ; President, Oorporation 
of Madras, 1906-10: Collector and Dist. 
Magte., 1910-1918; Revenne Secretary to 
Govt. since 1919, Finance Secretary 1922. 
Address ;: Madras Club, Madras. 


LOHARU, TaE Hon. NawaB SIR AMIR-UD-DIN. 
AHMED KEAN BawaDur, K.C.I.E.; 6. 1860, 
S. 1884. Ruling Chief of Moghal tribe. 
Abdicated in favour of his Heir-apparent 
and Successor in 1920 voluntarily retaining 
titles and 9 guns salute as personal distinc- 
tions. For two years Mem. of Imp. Leg. 
Council and fortwo years Mem. of Punjab 
Council. Superintendent and Adviser to the 
Malerkotla State in the Punjab for 12 years, 
Attached to Pol. Dept.in Mesopotamia. .Ad- 
dress: Loharu, Hissar. 


LUCKNOW, _ BIsHoP oF, Kt. REV. 
GEORGE HERBERT WESTOOTT, D.D. (1914) 
Educ. : 1889, Marlborough ; Peterhouse, Cam- 
bridge (MA.), Ordained, 1886. Consecrat- 
ed Bishop, 1910. Publications : ‘‘ Kabir and 
the Kabir Pouth.” Address: Bishop's 
Lodge, Allahabad. 


LUNAWADA, His HIGHNESS MAHARANA SIR 
SHRI WAKHATSINHJI DALELSINHJI, RAJAH OF, 
K.C.L.E.; 6. 11 Aug. 1860; S. 1867; a 
Virpura Solunki Rajput; Hdue.: Rajkumar 
Coll. Rajkot. Address: Lunawada, Rewa 
Kantha, Bombay. 


LYALL, FRANK FREDERIOK, C.1.B., 1.6.8. 
Commissioner, Ranchi Division. b. 12 June 
1872. Educ. ; Edinburgh Academy ; Balliol 
Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.8., 1891; m. Miss 
I. K, Markham (1906), Address : Ranchi. 


LYTTON, 2ND EARL OF, P.C., G.C.I.E., Governor 
of Bengal (1922); 6. Simla, 9th Ang- 
1876; s. of 1st Earl and Edith, d@. of Hon. 
Edward Villiers, niece of 4th Ear] of Clarendon. 
8. father 1891; m. 1902, Pamela, @. of late 
Sir Trevor Chichele-Plowden ; two 8. two 4. 
Chairman of the Royal Commission for the 
Brussels, Rome and Turin Exhibitions, 1910; 
1911; Civil Lord of the Admiralty, 1916; 
Additional Parhamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, 1917; British Commissioner for 
Propagandain France 1918; Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, 1919-20; Chairman of Trust 
Houses, Ltd.; President of Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Trust, Ltd., and of Welwyn Garden 
City; Ltd.; Under-Secretary of State for 
India, 1920-22. Publication: Life of Edward 
Bulwer, First Lord Lytton, 1018. Address: 
Government House, Calcutta. 


MoCARRISON, LI£UT.-OOLONEL, ROBERT, I.M, 
§., M.D., D.Sc., Hon. LL.D... F.R.C.P., 
(London); Foreign Associate Fellow College 
of Physivians (Philadelphia); Laureate 
Academy of Medicine, Paris; Hon. Surgeon 
to Viceroy, Kaiser-i-Hind (1st Class) 10911 
C.I.E. (1928); In charge, Deficiency Di- 
seases Inquiry Indian Research Fund Associa- 
tion, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor. 6.15 March 
1878 ; m. Helen Stella, 3rd @. of J. L. Johnston, 
1.0.8 (Rtd.) »late Judicial Commissioner, Sind. 
Educ.: Queen’s College, Belfast. Graduated 
M.B., B.ch, B.A.O. (1st Class Hons. and Hxhi- 
bition) (1900); M.D. (Hons.) 1900; M.R.C.P. 
trond 1909 ; D.Sc. (Beifast) 1911; F.R.0.P., 
Lond.) 1914; Entered I.M.8., 1901 ; Milory 
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Lecturer, College of Physicians, London, 
1913; Mellon Lecturer, University of Pitts- 
burgh, U.8.A., 1921: Mary Scott Newhold 
Lecturer, C. P, Philadelp 1921; Hanna 
Lecturer, Cleveland Ohio, U. S.A. 1921; May 
Foundation Lecturer, Rochester In, "U.S.A 
1921; Arnott Memorial Gold Medalist. 
Irish "Medical Schools and Graduates Associa- 
tion 1921 ; Prix Amussat Academy of Medicine 
Paris (1 914): Laureate of the Academy of 
Medicine, Paris (1914); Stewart Prize for 
Research British Medical Association (1918, 
Foreign Associate Fellow, college of Physi- 
cians of Philadelphia (1922); on. LL.D. 
Queen’s University, Belfast, 1919; Brevet-Lt.- 
Colonel (1918) ** for distinguished Service in 
the Field.” Publications: ““The Thyroid- 
Gland in Health and Disease,” London, 1917 
**Studies in Deficienc Disease,” London, 
1921; Numerous scientific papers on the phy 
aiology and pathology of the thyroid and 
 caalarey yroid glands; and on disorders of 

ae ee in Proe.. Roy. Soc., Proe. Royal 

Soc. Med., Indian Journal Medical Research, 

etc. Address: Pasteur Institute, Coonoor. 
South India. 


MoCARTHY, Sik FRANK, Kt. (1998), C.B.E. 
(1920), M.L.A.,(Burma Buro ropean Electorate) 
Late managing proprictor, angoon Gazette 

retd. dala § b. 156%, Educ. : Queen’s Univ. 
ister-at-law (Gray's Inn.). Joined Hdi- 
torial Staff, Rangoon Gazette, 1889; Chrmn., 
Burma Joint War Committee, 1917-19: m. 
May Innes. Address: Fairfield, Rangoon, 


MACARTNEY, Sm Gonos, K.C.1.E., C.1E., 
Brit. Con.-Gen. at Kashgar, Chinese Turkes- 
tan, since 1911; 3. Nankin’ China), 19 Jan. 
1867, Edue.: Dulwich Coll., ce. Bache- 
lier 6a Lettres of Universite de France. Ent. 
service of Govt. of India, 1889; received 
thanks of Government of India, 1906. Ad- 
drese ; Kashgar, Chinese Turkestan, via Gilgit 
(Kashmir). 


MacGLASHAN, JoHN, M. Inst., C.E., 
M.1.E. (Ind. ), Chief Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Commissioners ; 6. 24 Sep. 1874; m. Grace 
Isabel Fraser. Educ.: Aberdeen. Address : 
Port Commissioner’s Office, Calcutta. 


MACKENNA, JAMES, ef nde eo nce. Develop- 
ment Commissioner, B b. Aug. 1872, 
Educ. : Dumfries Academy; E : tdinbuseh Univ.; 
Balliol Coll., Onaford. Ent. I.C.8., 1804: 
Dir, of Agriculture, Burma, 1906+ Presi- 
dent, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917; 


President, Indian Sugar Committee, 1919. | 
Publication ¢ Agriculture inIndia, Address: 


MACKENZIE, Lrevr.-CononEL Joun, C.1.E., 
Indian Army; Military Secretary to H.E. 
The Karl of Lytton, Govern of Bengal 
(1922) ; b. 21 Sep. 1876; m. Dorothy Helen 

o. d. of Col. W.G. Massy, C.M.G., one gs. one 
daughter. Edue.: Merchiston Castle Sch. 
RAM.C. , Sandhurst. Comptroller of House- 

hold to following Viceroys of India; Earl of 

Minto, 1907-10; Lord Harding, 1910-16; 

Lord Chelmsford, 1916-21, Address: Govt. 

House, Calcntta. 


MAOKISON, Jauxs Wats, B.So. (Edin. 
Iost,, O.B., J.P., CLE. (1921) ; Special 
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gineer, Development Works to Bombay 
Municipality. 18 Dec. 1869. Edue.: 
Dundee Ins itution, St. Andrew’sUnivernity 
and Edinburgh University; Civil Engineer 
with Dundee Municipality ioe 1886 to 
1906; Consulting Engineer Private 
ractice, 1906-11 ; Dace Engineer, 
ombay Municipality, 1911-1921. Address : 
The “Grange,’”” Wodehouse Road, Bombay. 


~ (1921) et M.A., O.8.1.; Governor, 
Punjab, 1921. b, 1864. Rdue.: Winchester; New 
Goll’ Beent Ent. 1.0. 8., 1885 : Under Sec., 
Govt. of India, Rev. and. Agric. Dept. , 1892 ; 
Ch. Sec. to Govt., Punjab, 1906 ; Sec. to 
Govt. of India, Rev. and Agric. Dept., 
1910-14; Education Department, 1915, 
Lt.- -Governor, Punjab, 1919. ” Address : 
Lahore and Simla. 


WACLEOD, Hon. Sm 
Kt. (1919) ; Chief Justice, Bombay, 1919; 
b. 10 July, 1866. Educ.: Wellin Coll. 
New Coll,, Oxford. Called to Bar, 1890; Off. 
Assignee, "Bombay, 1900; Mem. of Imp. ite. 
Council, 1908; Puisne Ju e, High 
Bombay, 1910-19. ddress : ue 

Pleasant » Bombay. 


MACMUNN, LizctT.-GEn. Sin GEORGE FLETCHER, 
K.C.B. (1917), K.0.8.I. (1919), D.8.0. ¢ 1893) ; 
Legion d’Honneur (1915); Quartermaster 
General, India, 1920; b. 14 August 1869. 
Edue.: Kensington Grammar School. im. 
Alice Emily, d. of Col. J. R. Watson. Joined 
R.A., 1888. Served in Upper Burma, 1892, 
with "Kohat Field Force and in the Tirah, 
1897, 8. African war and in European war, 
Gallipoll, Egypt, Mesopotamia, where he was 
G.0.0, in C., 1919-20. Gold Medallist, U.S. 
Institution, India, 1904, and Royal Artillery 
Tnstitution. Publications: The Armies of 
India. A Free Lance in Kashmir, Pike and 
Carronade. Address: Simla. 


MACNAGHTEN, ae HENRY Prinam, Kt, 
(1920) ; Merchant. b. 4 September 1880; m. 
Frances vUrop rH ‘of the Very Rev. The 
Dean of Gibra tar. Edue.: Eton and King’s 
College. Cambridge ; East India Merchant 
since 1902 ; Partner, Wallace & Co., Bombay. 
Addrese : Wallace & Co., Bombay. 


MACPHAIL, THE REV. Eakip Mo NTEITH, 
M.A., B.D., Hon. D. D. (Edn.), 1922 ; C.B.E. 
(1919) ; Vice-Chancellor of the Madras 
University (19238) ; b. Jan. 81, 1861 ; m. Mary, 
pened rena James Melt Meliss Stuart af lane 
Argy: ; uc.? cademy, 
Edin University, a New toilese Edin- 
burgh, Jena, Tubingen and Berlin Univer- 

sities. Ordained Missionary of Free Church 

of Scotland, 1890; became . of Hist. and 

Boonaric, Christian College, Fellow 

Madras U arty 1809; Mem. of the 

Odie of University 1906 ; 

Representative of Mares University, on the 

Madras Legislative Council], 1909 and 1919 ; 

Cheirmas Garistian College, Madras 1921 

hos ege, TAS ; 

saber, Kd Legislative Council, 1921-22. 

Madras Benderioch 


Kodaikanal, or Bout India. 


NORMAN ORANSTOUN, 


Who's Who in India. 


MACTAGGART, Cotonsn, CHanizs, 0.8.1., 
1919, C.I.E.; Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals, U.P.; 6b. 1861. Hdue.; Camp- 
belltown Gram. Sch. Glasgow Univ., Ent 
I.M.S., 1886; Insp.-Gen. of Prison, 1902; 
Mem., Indian Factory Labour Commission, 
1907-08; Mem. of U.P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Address ;: Lucknow. 


MACWATT, THE HON., MAJOR-GENERAL 
ROBERT CHARLES, C.I.E., M.B.B.Sc., M.R.C.P. 
E., F.R.C.8., F.Z.8., K.H.S8.; Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service ; Member of 
eee of State. Address; Simla and 

elhi. 


MoLEAN, Rosesrt, B.S8c., Edinburgh; Agent, 
G.I.P. Railway ; 5. 3 Feb. 1884: m. Evelyn 
Noel Brien. Hdue.: Edinburgh Academy, 
Ed{nburgh University. Addresg: Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


MOoPHERSON, Hvau, C.S.I., 1919; B.A. 
Member of Exec. Council, Bihar and Orissa, 
since April 1921; 6.8 May 1870; Educ., 
Paisley Gram. Sch., Glasgow Univ. ; Balliol | 
Coll., Oxford. Passed into I.C.8., 1889, | 
atrived India, 1891; Settlement Officer. . 
Santal Parganas, 1898-1905; Director, 
Land Records, Bengal, 1907-12; Rev. Sec, 
Behar and Orissa, 1912-1915; Ch. Secy,, 
Bibar and Oriasa, 1915-1919: Mem., Board of : 
Revenue, Patna, 1919; Secretary to Govt. 
of India, Home Dept., 1919-20; Member of 
Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1921. 
Address ; Patna and Ranchi. 


MoWATTIERS, ARTHUR OECIL, C.I.E. (1918) ; 
1.C.8., Secretary to the Govt. of India, 
Finance Department (1923) ; b. 13 September 
1880 ; #. Mary, only d. of Sir Stephen Finney 
C.I.E., one s. Educ.: Clifton, Trinity College, 
Oxford, Joined I.C.8., 1904. Served in the 
U. P. Under-Sec., Government of India, 
Department of Commerce and Industry, 
1910-18. Wheat Commissioner, 1915. Con- 
troller of Hides and Wool, 1917, Chairman 
Board of Special Referces, Excess Profits 
Duty Act, 1919; Secretary to Government 
of India; Secretariat Procedure Committee- 
1919; Represented Govt. of India on Com- 
mercial Mission to Persia 1920 ; Controller 
of Currency, 1920-28. Address: The Sec- 
retariat, Dellti or Simla, 


MTIVER, JoHn ALmxanpER, J.8.0.; Supdt., 
Govt. Photorincographic Dept., Bombay, C. 8.; 
Land Rec. Dept., since 1906; 6.10 Sep. 1859. 
Educ.: privately, Yorkshire. Joined the 
B. C. §.,1880. Address: Poona. 


MADHAVA RAO, V. P., C.1.E. For 84 years in 
service of Mysore State in important capacities, 
being Mem. of Council of Regency, 1898-1902; 
Membe1 of Exec. Council and Rev. Commer. ; 
Dewan of Travancore, 1904-06; Dewan of 
Mysore, 1906-09. Address: Tanjore. 


MADHAVLAL, SIE » Bes 
Runchorelal. 


MADRAS, BIsHor oF, since 1923, Rt. Rev. 
Edward Harry Mansfield Waller, M.A., 
Nempreel b. 8 Dec. 1871. Educ.: Fan ey 

. Corpus Christie College, Cam. Ordained 
1894: Principal, St. Paul’s Divinity Sch., 


Allahabad, 1993 ; Sec, C,M,5,, Indjan Group, 
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1913; Canon of Lucknow, 1910-15; Bishop 
of Tinnevelly, 1915-1922, Address; Sullivan's 
Gardens, Royapettah, Madras. 


MAFFEY, Sm Joun Loaper, K.C.V.O. 
1921), C.S.I. (1920), C.I.E., 1.0.8; Ch. 
ommr., N.-W. Frontier Province. 5. 1 July 
1877, Edue.: Rugby; Christ Church, Oxford. 
Ent. I.C.S., 1899. Private Sec. to Lord 
Chelmsford; Chief Sec. to H.R. H,. the 
Duke of Connaught during his tour in India. 
Address: Jeshawar. 


MAGNIAC, Bric,-GENERAL SIR CHARLES LANE} 
C.M.G. (1916); Brevt., 1917; C.B. EB. (1918) ; 
Kt. (June 1923); Tegion d’ Honneur Officer. 
Agent, Southern Mahratta Railway. 6. 14 
Dec. 1873. m. Letilia Anne Knolles, @. of 
T.H.W. Knolles, Esq , of Oatlands, Keasale, 
Cork, Ireland. Edue {United Service College, 
Westward Ho. Roval Engineers, 1894 ; Indian 
Railways, Sep 1896 to August 1914; Great 
War, France, from Sept, 1914 to Armistice ; 
A.D.BR.T. and D.D.B.T., Afghan War, 1919; 
".H.Q Stila. Address; Rostrevon, Cathedral 
P.O., Madras. 


MAHALANOBIS, 8.C., B.Sc. (Edin.), F.R.8.E., 
I.F.8.3 Prof. of Physiology, Fresidency 
Coll., Calcutta, since 1900, Fellow and 
Syndic, Calcutta University. 06. Calcutta, 
1867, Educ.: Edinburgh Univ; m. 1902, 
fourth d. of Keshub Chunder Sen and aiater 
of H. H. the Maharani of Cooch-Behar, 
Publications : Muscle Fat in Salmon ; Life 
History of Salmon ; New form of mbps . 
Teachers’ Manual; Text Book of Science. 
Address : 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, 


MAHDI HUSAIN, KHAN WAHUD-UD-DAULA, 
AZOD-UL-MULK, NawaB MipzA, KHAN 
BaHapuk, O.1.E.; 6. 1834. Edue.: India; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and 
Europe; visited Mecca, Medina Kaymiani, 
Address ; Tirminigaz, Lucknow. 


MAHOMED USMAN, Khan Bahadur, B.A. 
Kaiser-I-Hind 2nd Class (1923); Landlord 
and Medical Practitioner; Sheriff of Madras 
(Dec. 1923). 6. 1884. m.d. of Shifa-ul-Mulk 
Gynulabidin Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Edue: 
Madras Christian College. Councillor, Cor- 
poration of Madras since 1913; Hon. Pres, 
Magte., 1916-20; Fellow of the Madras T niv. 
1921-22; Member, Town Planning Trust 
since 1921; Commitee on Indigenous Systems 
of Medicine, 1921-28; Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22; Member, Cinema 
Board since 1921; Hon, Sec., Mut 
Mushin Anjuman, Madras, since 1918; Hon, 
Visitor, Govt. Mahomedan Coll, since 1919 
and Hon, Visitor, Government Schoo! of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923; Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board since 1922; Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committee and the Jaj] 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras 8. 
Council, 1921-28. Address: Hakim Manszil, 
Popham’s Broadway, Madras. 


MAHUMUDABAD, Raja OF, Sm MOHAMMAD 
All ManHOMED KHAN, KHAN BAHADUR, 
K.C.8.1., K.C.I.E., Home Member, Exe- 
cutive Council of the U. P. Government, 1921; 

: enerrnt Lucknow University, Colleo- 


Hon 
tion Committee; President, AllrIndja Educge 
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tional Conference. Vice-Chancellor of Ali 
garh Univ : 5.1877. Edue.: privately. Address ; 
Mahmudabad House, Kaiserbagh, Lucknow. 


MAHMOOD SCHAMNAD, SAHEB BAHADUR, 
Landholder and Member, Legislative As- 
sembly. 6.7 March 1870; m. 1896 to Mrs. 
Maryam Schamnad, Educ.: ‘St. Aloystus Coll., 
Mangalore and Christian Coll ,Madras. Serv- 
ed on the South Kanara Dist. Board for about 
12 vears; Hon. Magte. since 1913; Pioneer 
of Moplah education in 8. Canara. Address: 
Sea View, Kasaragod, 8. Kanara. 


MAHOMED, KHAN BAHADUR, NAWAB SYED, 

1.8.0.: Ent. Govt. Service, 1878; Insp.-Gen. 

of Registration, Bengal; retired, 1913; a dis- 

tinguished Urdu scholar ‘and dramatist: wrote 

The Nawabi-Darbar, first drama in Urdu on 

ra leet lines. Address : 82, Toltollati Lane, 
cutta 


MAJITHIA, THE HON, SARDAR BAHADUR SUN- 
DER SINGH, C.I.E. (1920); Revenue Member, 
Government of Punjab; b. 17th Feb. 1872¢ 
m. grand daughter of Sardar Sir Attar Singh, 
K.C.1.E., Chief of Bahadur (Patiala State). 
Edue.: * Punjab Chiefs’ College and 
Government College, Lahore Worked as 
Hon. Secretary of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
for 11 years and Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1920. Address: 27, Lawrence Road, 
Teahore and ‘‘ Majithia House,” Albert 
Road, Amritsar (Punjab). 


MALAVIYA, PanpIt MaDaN MonAN; President 
of Indian National Congress, 1909 ‘and 1918 ; 

b, Allahabad, 25 Dec. 1861. Educ.: San- 
ekrit at the Dharma Jnanopadesh Pathshala, 
Govt. High School, Muir Central Coll., 

Allahabad; B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 
1885-87 ; edited the Indian Union and the 
Hindusthan, 1885-1889; LL.B., Allahabad 
Univ., 1892; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892, "Member, Prov. Leg. Council, 1902-12 ; 

‘Member Imp. Leg. Council, 1910-1919; 

‘Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18; President, Sewa Samitis, Prayag ; 
Chief Scont, Sewa Samiti Scouts Association, 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University; 
since 1919. Address + Benares. 


MALER KOTLA, Hon, Kuan, 8m ZULFIGAR 
All Kuan, K.C.8.1., 0.8.1.3; estate holder in 
bara Kotla State; Member of Imp. Council 

enting Mobamedan Community of Pun- 
fab: Ch. Minister of Patiala Stafe, since 1911; 
b. 875: Educ.: Chiefs’ Coll. Lahore ; Cam- 
b dge; Paris. Address; Lahore. 


MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HYAT KHAN 
(TIWANA), COLONEL THE Hon. Sik, K.C.LE., 
C.B.E., M.V.0.; Member of Council of Btate, 
1921; b. 1875. Edue.: Chiefs’ Coll., Lahore, 
One of largest landholders in Punjab. Attaché 
to H.M, the Amir, 1907; Deputy Hews 
Delhi Durbar, 1911; Member of Im 

Council, 1910-1921. Address : Kalra, hah- 


pur. 
MALLIK, DEVENDRA Nata, B.A. (Cantab), 
Be. D. Parad ncy 0b ¥.3.8.8. ; Prof. of Mathematics; 
HH. bengal, since 1908 ; &. Bengal 

vier’s Ooll., ‘Calcutta ; 


Dav , Opil, "London ; Peterhouse, Oambridge. 


MARACAIR, TH 
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Publications : 
matics, and Phynics. 
mical Observatory, 
Calcutta. 


Numerous works on Mathes 
Addrese: Astrono- 
Presidency College, 


MANIPUR, H.H. MAwARAgA CHiTRA CHAND 


SINGH, C.B.E.; 5. 1886; m. March 17, 1905. 
Edue : Mayo College, Ajmer. 8. 1891. State 
has area of 8,000 sq. miles, and a population 
of 384,016, Salute 11 guns. Address: 
Imphal "Manipur, State Assam. 


MANGALORE.R. C. BisHop oF; see Perini. 
MANN, Hanoy Harr, D. 8c., FIC., F.LS., 


Kalsar-i-Hind Medal (1st Class) 1917. 
Director of Agriculture , Bombay 
Presidency ; 6. 16 Oct. 1872. Married. Edue,: 
Kimfleld Sch., York; Yorkshire Coll., Leeds, 
Pasteur Inst., Paris ; Chemical Asst. for 
Research to BR. "A. §,, 1895-98 ; Scientific Officer 
to Ind. Tea Assoc., Calcutta, 1900-07, Prin- 
cipal, Agricultural College, Poona and Agri- 
cultural Chemist to Govt. of Bombay,1907-18. 
Publications : Numerous on questions relating 
to tea culture and manufacture, and 
many other Indian agricultural questions 
(with Sir G. Watt); The Pests and Blights of 
the Tea Plant ; also on sociological subjects. 
Land and Labour in a Deccan Village, No. 1 
an No. 2. Address: 43, Sassoon Road, 
oona. 


MANSINGH, Sanpag, B.A., LL.B., Vakil, High 


Court, Vice-President, The Chief Khalsa 
Diwan, and Member, Legis. Assembly. 0. 
1887. Educ.: Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
won Gold medal for writing Punjabi poetry. 
Practised as Vakil for a period of about ten 
years; edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine 
from 1905 to 1909. Pubtications : Translated 
Kalidas, Vikramorvasi from Sanskrit into 
Punjabi poetry and prose, has written reli- 
gious tracts. Address: Lahore. 


MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. 
MANT, Sm REGINALD ARTHUR, 


K.C.LE. 
(1024) 5 0.8.1, (1919), B.A., Finance Member, 

Punjab Executive Council, April 1923; 

. 27 September 1870; m. ‘Bleen Gertrude, 

of Col. E. O. Tandy, I1.M.8. Edue.: 
Nia borough Gr. School, Queensland, and 
Trinity College, Oxon. Joined I.C. §., 18938. 
Under Secretary to Government of ‘India, 
Finance Department, 1901; Deputy Secre- 
tary, Finance Department, 1904-05. Offg. 
Joint Secre ary Finance Branch, 
1908. Financia  seeretary, Puniab, 1910- 15. 
Secretary to Govt, of India, R. and A. Dept., 
19186-1920; Offg. Member of Governor- 
Genera! Council, April to Oct. 1919; 
Member, Indian Fiscal Commission, October 
1021 | tc July 1922. Address: Simla and 


Hon, Ku4n Bawapve Sie 
AHMFD THAMBY® erchant and Joint Passen- 
ger A ent B.ILS.N. Co., Ltd.; 6. 1878 5 m. 
d. 0 oe Thamby Maracalr, Nagore. 
dues N Ay . Served on all local be- 
dies as Che an and President for many 
ears. Served consecutively for 8 years in 
the Madras Legislative Council; A Member 
of. the Council of State (102 1), Address ; 
“ Ahmed Mahal,” Negapatam, 
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MARJORIBANKS, THE Hon. NokmMan Ep- 
WARD, C.8.1. (1922); C.I.E. (1919), Member, 
Board of Revenue and Commissioner of Salt 
and Excise, Madras; 6. 16 Oct. 1872; m. 
Barbara d. of the late Edward Watson, H.M.’s 
Inland Revenue Service. Educ. at Royal 
Academical Institution, Belfast; Queen’s 
Coll., Belfast, and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Entered I.C.8., 1893; Asstt. Collr.and Magte 
until] 1896; Under-Secretary to Govt., 1897- 
1908; Dy. Director and Director of Land 
Records, 1904-1910; Collr. and Dt. Magte., 
1911-1918; Chief Secry. to Govt. and Mem- 
ber, Board of Revenue, 1919-1922. Publi- 
cations: Report on Emigration (in collabora- 
tion with Sir Ahmed Thamby Maracair), Ad- 
dress: Brodie Castle, Adyar, Madras. 


MARRIS, SIR WILLIAM SINCLAIR, K.C, 8S. I, 
(1921); K.C.I.E. (1919): Governor of the 
United Provinces, since December 1922; bd. 
1878; Educ.: Wanganul, N.Z.; Canterbury 
Coll., N.Z., Christ Church, Oxford. Passed 
I.C.S., open 1895 ; Under-Secretary to Govt. ot 
India, 1901; Dy. Sec. to Govt of India, 1904; 
Bervice lent to Transvaal Govt., 1906; C.8. 
Commsr., Transvaal, 1907; Ag. Secy. to 
Govt. of India, Home Depart., 1913, Insp.- 
Gen. of Police U.P., 1916; Spec. duty, 
1917-18. Home Secretary, 1919; Reforms 
Commissioner, 1919, Governor of Assam, 
1921. Address: Lucknow. 


MARSHALL, Sm JoHN HvseErt, Kt., cr. 
1914, C.1.E.,1910; Litt. D. M.A., Ph.D. F.S.A. 
Hon, A.R.I.B.A.; Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Archsology in 
India since 1902; 06. Chester, 19 March 
1876% m. 1902 Florence, y. d. of Sir Henry 
Longhurst, C.V.C. Hdue.: Dulwich; King’s 
College, Cambridge (scholar). Craven Tra- 
velling student; made journeys of explor- 
ation in Greek lands, Address * Benmore, 


MARTEN, Sm AMBERSON BARRINGTON, 
Kr, (1924), LU.D., M.A.; Puisne Judge of 
Bombay 
1870; ¢. 8. of late Sir Alfred Marten, K.C., 
MP. Hduc.: Eton; Trinity College, Camb- 
ridge (1st Class Law Tripos). Studentship 
Council of Legal Education, 1895; called to 
Bar Inner Temple, 1805; Mem. of Bar Cou.cil, 
1909-10; practised in Chancery Division 
tiJ] 1916. Address: High Court, Bombay. 


MARTIN, JAMES REA, B.A., C.I.E. (1923), 
I.CS., Secretary to Government of Bombay, 
Development Department and Commissioner, 
Bombay Suburban Division. 6. 2nd Aug. 
1877. m. Frances Lilly Elsie Webb, Edue. 
Methodist College and Queen’s College, 
Belfast. Assistant Collector, Manager, Sind 
Incumbered Estate, Deputy Commissioner, 
Upper Sind Frontier, Collector of Karachi and 
Surat ; Deputy Directo# of Development. 
Address: 6 Rocky Hill Flats, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


MARTINDELL, HERBERT CDWARD WEST, 

M. BR. San. I, C.1.K. (1921); Chief pages 
and Secretary to the Govt. o Burma, P.W.D., 
b. 14 Bept. 1866; m. Miss L. Davidson. Educ. : 
St. Paul’s School, Darjeeling and Civil En- 
gineering College, Sjbpur, Jojned the 


MARZBAN, JEHANGIE B., 


MASANI, Bustom Pgstony, M.A., 


igh Court since 1916. 6. 8 Dec. 
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Burma, P. W. D. as an Assistant Engineer on 
6th February 1890. Had practical training 
in England from 17th June 1891 to 29th 
June 1893. Promoted to Executive Engineer 
from 21st March 1901 to Offg. Superintending 
Engineer on 22nd February 1910 and was 
confirmed in that rank from 18th August 
1914. Was appointed Offg. Chief Engineer 
and Joint Secretary to the Government of 
Burma, P. W. D., from 18th July 1916. Pro- 
ceeded on Jong leave from 15th October 1917, 
Returned to Burma on 9th January 1919 and 
was appointed as Chief Engineer, temporary 
rank, and Joint Secretary from that date. 
Confirmed in the appointment of Chief Engr. 
from 26th October 1919. Assumed charge 
of the appointment of Chief Engineer and 
Secretary to the Government of Burma from 
the 8rd November 1019. Address: Pegu 
Ciub, Rangoon and ‘‘ Craig Dhu,” Maymyo, 
Upper Burma, 


C.I.E, (1921) 
Propr. of The Jame-Jamshed, b, 21 Sept. 1848, 
Educ.: Elphinstone Coll. Was Assist. Manager, 
The Times of Indva, for 7 years under Col. 
Nassau Lees; Manager, The Bombay Gazette 
for 9 years. Propr., The Advocate of India for 
5 years, Editorand Propr., The Jame-Jam- 
shed, for 30 years. Founder and Managing 
Trustee of the Khaniala Sanitarium. Foun- 
der of Parsi Widows’ Relief Fund. Publica- 
tions: 30 vols. 6f travel, fiction, etc. Ad- 
dress; Shallemar, Hughes Rd., Bombay. 


J.P. 
Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal, Dy. Munpl. Com- 
missioner; b. 23 Sept. 1876; m. 9 Decr. 1902, 
Manijeh P. Wadia, Educ.: New H.S. and 
Elphinstone Coll.; Fellow, Elphinstone 
College 1897 and 1898 ; Jt., Propr.and Editor 
of Gup Sup (1898); Editor of English colu- 
mns of Kaisar-i-Hind (1899-1900); Editor, 
Indian Spectator (1901-02) ; Jt. Hon. Secry., 
Society for the Protection of Children in 
W. India ; also of the K. R. Kama Memorial 
Institute and the Parsi Girls’ Schools Asso- 
clation and Trustee, Secretary, Bombay Food 
Prices Committee (1914-17) Municipal 
Secretary, 1907-1919. Publications: English: 
Child Protection, Folklore of Wells. The 
Law and Procedure of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Bombay; Gujarati: Dolatno Upayog 
(Use of Wealth); Gharni, tatha ntskaing 
keluont (Home and School education), 
Tansukh mala (Health ceries); and novels 
named <Abyssiniano Habshi: Bodhlu 
Chandra Chal: Address: Versova (via 
Andher! Station.) 


MASOOD, SYED, Ross, NAWAB MASOOD JUNG 


Bahadur Director of Public Instruction, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 06. 1889. Hdue.: 
M.A.O. College, Alligarh, and New College, 
Oxford. Bar-at-law; Imperial Education 
Service, Headmaster, Patna School, 1913. 
Senior .of History, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack, 1916. Formerly Fellow of ‘the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the 
Madras University, Member Council of the 
Osmania University; Member, Court of the 
Muslim University; Aligarh. Publications : 
‘Japan and its Educational, System," 
Address ; Hyderabad, 
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MATHER, Rrowanp, B.Met., M.I.E. (Ind) 
Metallurgical Inspector, Government of 
India. 5. 19 Sept. 1886. Educ. - Royal Gram- 
mar School, Sheffield, Univ. of Sheffield. 
Mappin Medallst 1906; Metallurgi-t, 
Ormesby Iron Works, Middlesborough, 1907- 
1911, by. Du. Metallurgical Research, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919; Member of 
Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg steel industry, 1919; Mem- 
b-r of Iron and Steel Institute, Inst. of 
Metals, Faraday Society, Technical tnspec- 
tion Institute. Publwations: Papers for 
i ae society. Address: Tatanagar, B. 
. Ry. 


MATHESON, MAJOR-GHRNEBAL TORQUHIL 
Georar, C.B., 1918; C.MG., 1919; G.0.C. 
Waziri:tan Force, 6. 4 Feb, 1871. m. 1900 
Ella Louisa, @. of late Capt. James Wingfleld 
Idnton and Countess of Aylesford. Hduc.: 
Eton. Served in 4th Batt., Bedforsdhire Regt. 
(Herts Militia), 1890-94; Commission in Cold- 
stream Guards, 1894; Adjutant, Ist Batt,; 
1897-1902; Regimental Adjutant, 1903-5; 
attached Gen. Staff, London District, 1907-11; 
appointed to the command of a Batt. Cold. 
etrearin Guards, 1917; servel 8. African War 
(King’s and ucen’s medal, despatches), 
European War ide:percues 10 times.) Brevet 
Lt.-Col., Brevet Col., C.B., C.M.@., (Major- 
General) ; appeinted to command an Infantry 
Brigade, 1915. A Division, 1917. Address: 
Guard’s Club, London and Flagstaff House, 
Dera-Ismail : 

C.LE., I1.0.8.; 


MAW, WirtusM NAWTOR, 
Commissioner, Nerbadda Division, C.P, 
since April 1923. 6. 1 Aug. 1869; m. 1898, 
Una Agnes Brook-Meares, d. of Col. G 
Brook-Mearos; Com., Royal Irish Fasillers 
Educ.: Weasley Coll., Sheffleld. St. John’s 
Coll., Cambridge (B.A.). Ent. 0.8, 
1893. In C. P. Secretariat, 1906-12: Dy 
Commissioner, Jubbulpore, 1913-16. Served 
as Commissioner 1n the Jubbulpore, Nagpur | 
and Nerbudda Divisions of C.P. andin Berar, 
1916-23. Address: Hoshangabad, C.P. . 


MAYHEW, Agraueg Inngs, Director of Public 

Instruction, tral Provinces. 0b. 27 Sep- 
tember 1878. m. Mary Oatherine, daughter 
of the Iate Sir James Davies, High urt 
Judge, Madras. Zdue.: Winchester and 
New Gollege, Oxford. (ist clasa Lit. Hum.) 
Inspector of Schools, Madras. Hduc.: Advi- 
ser to the Nizam’s Government. Address : 
Nagpur, C. P. 


MAYNARD, HEsBERT JOHN (THE Hor. Sm 
JOHN), M.A. (Oxon.), C.S.I. (1915); K.C.1.E. 
(1920) Member, Executive Council, Punjab 
and Chancellor, Punjab University. 0. 12 July 
1865. m. Alfreda Horner, d. of Dr. Richard 
Eppes, M.D. (Virginia). Hduc.; Merchant 
Taylor’s School, London and 8t, John's Coll., 
Oxford. Joined first appointment in Indian 
Civil Service, Punjab, Dec. 1886; Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Punjab Univ., 1917; Member, Execu- 
tive Council, 1921. Address ; Lahore, Punjab. 


MAYNE, Jonatoan WeEpsres Cornyros, M.A. 
(Oxford), C.LE. (1922), Guardian to H. H. 
the Maharaja of a he 26 April 1868. m. 
Margery Howel ap wi 
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Keble cy Oxford. Studied at Leipzg, 
1890-1891; Assistant Master, Brighton Coll., 
1891-1808, Nominated to I.E 8., 1808; from 
then till 1908 held posts of Headmaster, 
Karachi and Poona Government High Schools, 
Educational Ins r (Acting), Central and 
Northern Divisions, Bombay Presidency; 
from February 1903 to January 1923. Princi- 
pal, Raykumar College, Rajkot, Publications : 
Newspaper articles in the Times of Indu 
under nom-de-plume “ Oxon,” occasional 
poems and some songs (in England). Address: 
Rambagh, Jaipur, Rajputana. 


MEARS, Sm GRIMWOOD, KT. (1917), and Kt. of 


Order of Crown Belgium. Chief Jus- 
tice Allahabad, 1919. Hdue.: Exeter 
College, Oxford. Barrister, 1895° Hon. Set to 
Bryce Committee on German Outrages, Hon. 
Sec, to B. Com. on riging in Ireland, 1916 ; Sec. 
to the Dardanelles Commission, 1916-17 ; 
British Embassy, Washington, 1918; at office 
of War Cabinet, Aug. 1918 to Jan. 1919; Paris, 
Jau: 1919; British Embassy, Washington, 
1919. Address: Allahabad. 


MEHTA, KHAN BAHADUR, Sm Bezony1 DaDa- 


BHOY, Kt. Address: Nagpur. 


WEHTA, CHUNILAL VIJBHUCANDAS, M.A., 


LL.B., Member, Executive Council of the 
Bombay Government, since June 1923. 
b, 12 Jan. 1881. m. to Tarabai Chandulal 
Kankodiwala. Educ ;: St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay. Captain, Hindu XI; elected 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation in 1907 ; 
Chairman, Standing Committee, 10912; 
President of the Corporation, 1916, Elected 
to the Bombay Legislative Council hy the 
Corporation 1n 1916; elected to the City 
Improvement Trust, 1918; Chairman of 
the Indian Merchants Chamber, 1918. 
Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 1920. 
Millowner and Director, Tata Iron and Steel 
Co ; Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Co., and several other Joint stock companies, 
Minister, Bombay Government 1921-23, 
Address: 108, Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 


MEHTA, D#HANJIBHAI HogMASII, L.M. & 8. 


Kaliser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1920); Donat of 
St. John Silver Medal (1917); Raj Ratna 
Silver Medal, Baroda (1916); Retired Sani- 
tary Commissioner, Barods. 5. 4. Feb. 1864, 
m.toacousin. Educ. : at Sir Cowsajl Johangir 
Naosari Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887 ; did Inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before Ist Plagge Commission. 
Has popularised St. John’s Ambulance work 
and Cross Work all over Gujrat and 
Kathiawad and published books on Ambulance 
Nursing, Hygiene, Red-Cross, Midwifery, etc. 
Address ; Sayaji @anj, Baroda. 


baat Sei Taz How. Mg. LALUBRAT SaMALDAS, 


P., C.LB., (1914); Merchant, o. Octaber 
1863. m. Satyavati, d. of Bhimrao Bolanath 
Divatia of Ahmedabad. Bduc; Bhavnagar 
High School and Elphinstone College. Under 
Secretary to His Highness the of 
Bhavnagar, and Bevenue Comm er, 

service in 1899 and 


onterod buafoess at Bombay es @uaranteed 
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Broker to Gysi Klynanjung. Helped {mn MILLER, &m lxesuE, Kr. (1914), C.B.E. 


starting the Bombay Central Co-operative 
Bank, Bank of Baroda, Indian Cement 
Company, and the Nira Valley Sugar Com- 

ny. Director in commercial firms and 
Nominated to the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council in 1910, 1918, and 1916. 
Elected to the Council of State in 1920. 
President of the Industrial Conference at 
Karachi in 1913. Member of the Maclagan 
Committee on Co-operation, 1914-15, Pre- 
sident, Mysore Co-operative Conference, 
1915. Chairman, Mysore Co-operative 
Committee, 1921-23. Member of the Senate 
of the Bombay University. Hon. Treasurer, 
Adams Wylie Hospital 1918-22, and of Seva 
Sadan. President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau, 1917-18. Address: 65, Apollo 
Street, Fort, Bombay. 


MEHTA, SIE MANUBHAI NANDSHANKAR Kv. 
(1922), C.8.I, (1919), M.A., LL.B.; Diwan 
{Prime Minister) of Baroda, since 1916; 0. 22 
July 1868 ; Educ.: Elphinstone Col!., Bombay. 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy and law 
Lecturer, Baroda College, 1891-09. Priv. 
Sec. to Gaekwar, 1899-1905; Rev. Mun. 
and First Counsellor, 1014-16. Publica- 
ftion: The Hind Rajasthan or Annals of 
Native States of India; Principles of Law of 
Evidence (in Gujarati), 3 Vols. Address: 
Baroda. 


MEHTA, RoostuMJZE DHUNJFEBHOY, J.P.. C. 
I.E.; Merchant ; Port Commiesioner, 1888-91 ; 
Chairman, Local Board, Alipur, 1886-1917 ; 
Chairman, Manicktolla Municipality. Sheriff 
of Calcutta, 1893 ; Consul for Persia at Cal: 
cuttp, 1899-1904. Publications; The Ex: 
change Imbroglio: Indian Railway Econo- 
mics ; Indian Railway Policy, Indian Railway 
Management. Address: 9, Rainey Park, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 


(1919). Chief Jndge, Myrore 1914-22. 
b. 28 June 1862. mm. argaret aha? 
O.B.E. Edue.: Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered 1.0.8, 1881, Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14. Address: 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Nilgiri Hills. 


MINCHIN, Lr.-CoL. ALFRED BECKETT, C.I.E. ; 


Agent to the Governor-General Punjab States, 
since lst Nov. 1921. 06.23 Dec. 1870, Ent. 
army, 1891; Captain, 1901; Majer, 1809; 
served Isazai Exp., 1892; Chitral Red. For., 
1895: Malakand and Swat, 1897; Asst. to 
Gov.-General’s Agent, Rajputana, 1869-1904 ; 
Pol. Ag., Bundelkund, 1902; Assistant Sec. 
to Govt. of India, For. Dept., 1908. Political 
ree in Bundelkhand, 1917-1921. Address: 
ahore. 


e 
MISRA, PYARE LAL, Bar-at-Law,, 6. Aug. 17 


1872. Educ.; Saugor, C. P. and Nagpur 
Hislop (College; Gray’s Inn, London. Was 
elected to the C. P. Council in 1917 and to 
the Legislative Assembly in 1920. Is Vice- 
President of the Municipality, Hon. Seery., 
Co-operative Bank, Member of the C. P, 
Board of Agriculture ; First President of the 
Hindj Literary Conference held at Raipur, 
Mem. All-India Hindi Association. Puttt- 
cations: Hindu Law in Hindi, History of 
English journals in Hindi, a emall panpet 
in English criticising the Calcutta University 
Ccmmission’s Report during Lord Curzcn’s 
Vicercyalty. Address; Chhindwara, C.P, 


MITCHEIL, Davi GzoRGR, B.Sc. (Edin.), 


C.J.E. 2ad June 19238) Indian Civil Service 
6. 81st March 1879, m. to Elizabeth Duncan 
Wharton. Educ.: George Heriots School, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh University, Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Joined I1.C.8. Oct. 1908 
Divisional and Sessions Judge in Centrel 
Provinces, 1918, Legal Secretary, and Legal 
Remembrancer to Government of C.P. and 
Secretary to C.P. Legislative. Council, 1919. 


Address ; Nagpur, Central Provinces, India. 


MITTER, Sm Binop CHUNDER, Kr. (1918), 
Barrister and Advocate, Calcutta. Member, 
Council of State (1921). 6. 1872. m. Miss 
Charushilla De. Educ: Presidency College 
and Ripon College. Twice officiated as 
Advocate-General, Bengal; Vice-President, 
National Libera] League ; Member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-16 ; Standing; 


MEEKRBAN, Nap Wazir or, whose territory 
forms the northern littoral of Gulf of Oman. 
Address : Mekran, Baluchistan. 


MESTON, REV. WILLIAM, M.A., B.D. (Kaiser- 
i-Hind Medal (First Class), 1921. Acting 
Principal and Professor of English, Madras 
Christian College. b. 4 May 1871. m. Mary. 
Innes Sinclair. Edue.; Grammar School 


Aberdeen and University of Aberdeen ; New 
College, Edinburgh and University of 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge 
Appointed to Staff of Madras Christian 
College, 1893. Nominated Member of Legisla- 
tive Uouncil (Madras), 1921 Publecation : 
Joint-author of “Our Madras Mission.” 
Aspects of Indian Educational Policy. Address: 
College Park, Kilpauk, Madras. 


MEULEMAN, Most Rev. Brice, 8.J.; Catholic 
Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1902; 5. Ghent, 
1 March 1862. Edue., St. be’s Coll., 
Ghent. Joincd Soc. of Sous, 1879; nomi- 
nated Superior of Jesuit Mission in Benga) 
1900. Address ; Calcutta. 
MILLER, Sir Dawson, K7., K. C., Ch, Justice 
of Patna H Court, since 1917 ; 5. Dec. 
1867. Educ. : Durham Sch, and T.inity Coli,, 
Oxford, Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address : 
Court, Patna 


f * 


Couneel to the Government of India, 1910-17 , 
Member of Moderates Deputation to England, 
1919. Address - 2-1, London Street, Calcutta., 


MIYAN ASJAD-ULLAH, Mavtvi, M.L.A.° 


Hon. Magte., Kish nj, Zamindar of Meher. 
gaon. 6. 5. Jan. 1883. m. Bibi 8, Nisa, d 
of Jate Moulvi Insaf Ali of Henria. Hdue.: 
at Mehengaon. Member, Dist. Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar) and Member, Local Board, Ki- 
sharganj, Vice-President, Anjuman-j-Islamia, 
Kishanganj. Address ; Mehengaon, P. O. Ki- 
shanganj, Dist. Purneah, Biber. 


MODI, JIVANJI JAMSHEDJ], SHAMS-UL-UzawA 


(1893), C.1.E. (1917), Sec., Parsi Panchayat. 
Bombay. 0. 26 October 1854, : 
Elpbinatone High School, eX College. 
m. Sbirinbai, d. of the late H. N, 

Has published numerous 


antiquarian works chiefly with Parsi 
history and religion. Is on bose (Hon), 
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Heldelberg, and Officier de I’Instruction | 
bi Received the Oampbell Gold 
Bombay Branch B. Asiatio Society 
(1917). Address: 1, Wodehouse Boad, 
Bombay. 


MODI, MAGANLAL THAKORDAS BALMUKUN- 
pas, L.C.E.. C.1.E., (1921) ; Cotton Merchant 
trading as Narandar Rajaram & Co., 6. 5 
Feb. 1852 m. Manglabai. Educ: Surat 
Govt. High School and Poona Engineering 
Coliege. Served Government in Irrigation 
Deptt., in Khandesh, 1882-88 ; Cotton Mer- 
chant since 1884. Addrese : &, Esplanade 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 


MODY, Hormvusy: PerosHaw, M.A. (1904) 
LL.B. (1906); Advocate, High Court, Bom- 
bay; 5 23 Sept. 1881; m Jerbai, d. of Kawasji 
Dadabhoy Dubash. Bdac: 8t. Xavier's 
Coti., Bombay. Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corp. Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1921-22; and President, 1923-34; Partner 
C.N. Wadia & Co. Publications : The Political 
Future of India (1908); Life of Sir Phero- 
zeshah Mehta (1921). Address: Cumballa 
Hill, Bo mbay. 


MOHAMED AHMAD SAID KHAN, NAwWas. 
C.I.E. (1921); Minister of Industries and 
Agriculture to the Governor of the United 
Provinces. b. 1893. m. to daughter of Nawab 
Bahadur M. Abdus Samad Khan. Educ.: 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh. Publications: 
Council Speeches; Presidential address, All 
Indla Moslem Rajput Conference. Address : 
prerveeat Naini Tal ; and Chhatari (Bulland 


MOHAMMED YAMIN KBAN, B.A., of the 
Allahabad University (1911), Bar-at-Law ; : 
Senior Vice-Chairman, Municipal Board, 
Meerut. 6. June 1888. m. to a cousin. Educ. 
at Meerut College, M.A.O., College, Aligarh 
and Engisnd. Practising as Barrister in 
Meerut, since Dec. 1914. Acted as Secre- 
tary of U.P. War Fund for Meerut District : 
Secretary, Y.M.C.A. Funds, Secretary, 
Dist. War League. Was elected a member 
of the Municipal Board, Meerut, in 1916 and 
Vice-Chairman a year later. Elected member 
Legislative Assembly, 10920. Address: 
Junnut Nishan, Meerut. 


+ 
ar THOWAS EYEBRON, B.A., C.I.E. (1917); 
8.1. (1922), Finance Secretary to Govern. 
Raat of Madras (on leave). 6. 1874. Edwue 
Fettes Coll., Edinburgh, Wadham Coll 
Oxford, Ent. 1.C.8., 1898. Address: Fort St. 
George, Madras. 


MOLONY, JOHN CHartTres, M.A., ICS. 
Collector and District Magistrate, North 
Arcot, 6.27 Feb. 1877; Educ.: Portora 
Royal Sch., Enniskillen; Trinity Coll. , Dublin. 
Asstt. Polltical Agent for Banganapall e, 
1905-09. President. Madras Seer 
Sede ; Supdt. of Census, Madras, 1910-11. 


MONTGOMERIE, ALEXANDER. M.A., O1.E., 
(1021), I.C.8., , Secretary to Govt. of somnbe ys 
a Department. 27 Feb. 1879; 

Katherine tonal naankin. bedue: 
ow Universit 

Ball a allegs, Oend. Joined Indian Civil 

; 908 ; served in various districts ot 


Bombay Presidency. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 


MOOKERJEE, SIR ASUTOSH SARASWATI; 


SASTRAVACHASPATI, KT, OS.1., M.A., D.L., 
D.8c.; Judge of Calcutta High Court since 
1904; "Acting Chief Justice Bengal, 1920; 
Vice-Chance or of Univ. of Calcutta since 
1906 ; 6. 28, June, 1864; Educ. : 8. Subvrban 
ae Presidency Coll; City Coll. Fellow and 
dic of Calcutta Univ., since 1889; Add. 
em. of Imp. Council, 1903-04: Fellow - 
humerous learned societies, Address : 
Russa Road North, Bhowanipur, ried 


MOOKERJEE, Sm NARayan, Zamindar of 


Uttarpara; 6. April 1859, Member, Bengal 
Legislative Connacil, since 1918; m. 1878 ; one 8. 
Educ. : Uttarpara School: Presidency College, 
Calcutta ; Chairman of the Uttarpara Muni- 
cipality since 1887; Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889; Managing ome 
of the British Indian Associatt m, 1889; 
Member of the Asiatic Society; a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, ‘and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All India Land- 
hoiders’ Association, 1919. Addrese: Uttar- 
para near Calcutta. 


MOOKERJEE, Sm RBasENDRA WNAtau, 


K.C.LE., K.C.V.0. (1922), M.I.MLE. (Hon. 
Life), Civil Engr.; 6. 1854; Educ.: London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanty ur: Pre- 
sidency College, Civil Engineering Branch, 
Calcutta Senjor Partner in Martin & Co., 

Calcutta; Member of Indian Industrial 
Commission, 1917-1918; Member ofe Indian 
Railway Committeo, 1920-1921. President, 
Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921; President, 
Bengal Retrénchment Committee, 1922 ; 

Member: All-India Retrenchment Comn ittee, 
1922 ; of Board of Trustees, Asiatic Museum, 
Calcutta ; &® Fellow of Calcutta Univ., 

Member of Court of Visitors, Ind. Irst. Science: 
Sherifi of Calcutta, 1911; Member of the 
Board of the Governing "Body of Bengal 
Engineering College. Ex-President, tne 
Institution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Board of Apprenticeship Training of Calcutta 
School of Tropical Medicine and Hygicne; 
Member, Calcutta Technical School Com- 
mittee; of Calcutta Communicacions Oom- 
mittee; President, Indian Science Congress, 
1922, Address : 7, Harington Street, Calcutta. 


MOORK, Prerct LANGRISHE, C.1.E.; Ag. Fi- 


nancial Secretary to the Gcvernment of Mad- 
ras. 0b, 20th June 1878. m. Muriel, d. of the 
late Lumsden Strenge. Hdue.: Cheltenham ; : 
Christ Church, Oxford. Ent. I.C.8., 1896; 

President, Madras Corporation, 1010-14. 
Ins peek vr als of Police, Madras, 1914-18. 

A : Madras Club, Madras. 


MORBHRAD LEGNARD FREEDERIOK, C,S. i 


(1924), L08., Board of Revenue, Bihar and 
rissa. 0. 6 Sep. 1868. m. Sybil May, d. of 
Archibald Hills, Esq. Edwe : chester ond 
Balitol. Hatered Indian Civil Service 

Collector of Customs, Caloutta, 19 1908 5 5 tape 
tor-General of Police, Bengal and 

Orisa, 1908-12; Cuautour B 

Revenue, 1019 to 19238, 
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MOUNTFORD, Lgwis JAMES, CBE, 
Commissioner, Southern and Central Divi 
sion, Bombay Presidency, 191620, Addl 
Mem of the Viceroys Legislative Council 
1919, b Ist Aug 1871 Edue Dulwich Coll 
and Pembroke Coll (Cantab) Jomed ICS 
Asst Collr , 1892, Manager of Sind Encum 
bered Katates, 1896, Collr of Larkhana, 
1903, Spl Collr, Bombay, 1905, Collr, 
Sholapur, 1907, Satara, 1911, Poona, 1913 
Ahmedabad, 1916 Member of Standing 
Committee, Presidency Recruiting Board, 
1917 Publwatione Pamphlet on the Rela 
tions between Debtor and Creditor in Sind 
Address The Secretariat, Bombay 


MOZOOMDAR, Ral JADUNATH SBAHADUB, 
Vedanta Vachaspati, MA, BL, Kaiser! 
Hind (1915), CIE (1921), MLA _  Vakil 
and Landholder 6 Oct 1859 m Srimati 
Saratkumar,d@ of late Babu Abhaya Charan 
Sarkar Educ Canning Coll, Lucknow and 
Free Church Coll, Calcutta Professor 
Saaskrit Colleze, Calcutta editor, Tribune, 
Iahore, Secry, Finance Dept, Kashmir 

Principal, Katmandu Coll, Nepal Vakil, 
Calcutta High Court, Member Legislative 
Assembly Publications Amitvar Prasar 1n 
2 parts in Bengali Commentary on Vedant 
Philosophy in Bengali Religion of Love in 
English, essays and addresses in Engiish 

Appeal to young Hindus 1n Lnglish and nu 
merous other works, editor, Hindu Pairika 
Addrese Jessore, Bengal 


MUDDIMAN, Sin ALEXANDER PHILLIPS, KT 
1922), CS1 (1920), CIE , President, the 
ouncil of State 6 14 Feb 1875 Educ 

Wimborne Sch Ent ICS 1807, served 

in Behar and Bengal, in vanons capacities 

Dy Scc ,Govt of India, Leg Dept , 1910 15 

Sec to Govt of Ind a, Leg Dept, 1915-20 

Address Delhi 


MUHAMMAD ABDULLAH, Saryep, B A., 
Zemindar and Member Legislative Assembly, 
(1920) & 1878 mm Mahmudetun Nesa Bibi, 
d of late Chaudhury Keramutullah of Salar 
dea ede 1887 Educ Calcutta Madrassa 

esidency Coll , & Ripon Coll Hon Magte 
Rampurbet, 1896, elected member, Local 
and Union Boards, Commissioner Meherpur 
Municipality , apptd Sub Deputy Collr 
and Magte 1905 and SubDiv! Officer 
Begusaral Dt, Monghyr and Meherpur 
ede Dist) Asstt 8S ttlement Offcr, 

habna (Shahabad) Resigned 1917 
Address Margram, Birbhum Dist 


MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIR, Kuan Sa- 
HEB MavULv1, BA, LLB, MLA, Pleader 
b 26th Dec 1867 Bduc Government College, 
ser ulpore, GP and MAO OCollego, Ali- 
garh as for some time Headmaster, Mo- 
hindra High School, Tikamgarh, Orchha, Bun- 
delkhand Practised in 1898 at Amraoti (Be 
tar), Official Receiver (1917) Hon Secry, 
Berar Mahomedan Educational Conference 
Address Amraoti Camp (Berar), © P. 


MUHAMMAD MUKARBAM ALI KHAN, 
MUMTaz-UD-DOWLAH Nawab, Chief of 
Pahasu Estate and Jazimi Jagirdar alras 
State). b 2 Sept 1805 m d of late Ali 


Khan, of bad. Maharaja's 
Coll, Ji and M.A.Y. Coll., Aligarh; 


MURSHIDABAD, 
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Member of State Council, Jaipur, in the 
Foreign Dept , Publwatwne Sada i Watan 
Home Rule 


Taugeed Nadir Delewlg by 
Address Nawabs House, Jaipur, Rajputana 


MUKHERJEE, Basu Jo@enpRA Nats, M A., 


BL, MLA, Vakil, High Court, Calcutta 
b 23rd June 1861 m d of late Babu Hari- 
nath Chatterjee, of the Provincial Dxecutive 
Service Educ Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta Practised as pleader at Purnea, 
1886 1908, was Municipal Commissioner; 
Vice Chairman, Purnea Municipality, and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years, 
Member of Bengal Legi lative Council (1905- 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 , Prof of Hindu Lawin the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909 1919, Chairman of 

sors, Criminal Law in that Coll] 1918-19, 
Address 17, Pran Kissen Mookerjee Road, 
Tallah, Calcutta 


MULJI, VASANJI TRIKAMJI, Rao SATB, SIR, 


Kt JP, Hon Magi trate, Mem, Bombay 
Cotton Exchange, 6 8 July 1866 Address. 
Malabar Hill Bombay. 


MULLA, THE HON Wr JUstTIoH DINSHAH Fark- 


DUNJI, MA, LLB, Additional Temporary 
Judge of the Bombay High Court 6 April 
1868 m Jerbai d of F F haraka of Bom- 
bay Educ at Sir Jamsetji Jiyibhoy School 
and Elphinstone College, Bombay Fellow 
of the Bombay University (1906 1921), Presi- 
dent, Tribunal of Appeal, Bombay, 1919- 
1921 ications ommentanes on the 
Code of Civil Procedure Principles of Hindu 
Law, Principles of Mahomedan Law, Joint 
author of Pollock and Mullas Indian Con- 
tract Act Address 21, Marine Lines, Bom- 


bay 
MULLICK, Sm Basanta Kumar, KT (1920), 


Judge, Patna High Court, 
Educ Univ Col Sch hKings Coll, Cam- 
bridge Ent ICS, 1887, Actg Judge, 
Calcutta High Court, 1913, Puisne Juda, 
1915 Address Bankipore 


since 1916. 


MUMTAZUDDOLAH, Nawas Sir MOHANMAD 


FAIYAZALIQK HAN, KCVO,KCIE,CSI, 
CBE, Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State, 6 4 Nov 1851, late Member of 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils, 
Addrese Nawab’s House, Jaipur 


NawaB BAHADUR OF, 
KCSI, KCVO, The Hon Ihtisham-al- 
Mulk, Rai» ud Dowla, Amir ul Omrah, Nawab 
Astf Kudr Syud Wasef Ali Mcerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung, premfer noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 88th In descent 
from the Frophet of Arabia, 6 7 Jan 1875, 
m 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Pugfoor Jahan 
Begum Saheba Zdue in India, under 
pee tutors andin England, at Sucrborne, 

gby, and Oxford, has six timcs been 
Mem of Bengal Leg Council. Addrets 
The Palace, Murshidabad 


MURTRIE, Davip JAMES, OBE, 18.0.; 


Dy Dir-Geh , Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
b 18 Dec 1864, Educ Doveton Prot 

Ent Govt Service in Post 
Postmaster, Bombay, 


Pres 
16. ddrese : ** a4 (ad 
a A Lootand," 8a., Cunning 
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MYSORE, H. H. TH® Mawarasa OF, Cot. SIR 
Ser KRISHNABAJA WADIYAR Banapour, G.C. 
8.1.; G.B.E. d. 4th June 1884; s. father, 1895. 
Invested with full ruling powers by Lord 
Curzon, at Mysore, 1902; present at Defhi 
Durbar, 1903 Area of State is 29,444 square 
miles, and its popmaue is nearly 6,000,000. 
Address: The Palace, Bangalore, Mysore ; : 
Fero Hill, Nilgiris. 


MYSORE, Yvcvarasa or, Sm Sri KANTHIRAVA 
NARASIMGARAJA WADIYAR Ba@ADoR, G. CLE, 
Extraordinary Member of Council in 
Mysore ; b. 5 June 1833; y. ¢. of late Maharaja 
Bri Ohamarajendra Wailyar Bahadur. Takes 
keen Interest in welfare of people and In all 
matters of education, health, aad industry. 
Address : My;0re. 


NABHA, Mamarasa Set RieuDawan SINGHII 
MALAVBNDBA, BaHADUR OF, ?.B.G.5., 
M.RB.A.S.; 6. £4 March 1883; 8. 1911. Edue.: 
privately. Travelled good deal in India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viceroy’s Council, 1906-08; 
Pres. of Ind. Nat. Soc. Confce., 1909: 
attended Coronation of King, accom- 

panied by Maharani, 1911; made handsome 
Aontabalions towards various War Funds 
and Loans including gift of fully-equipped 
od aaa Ship for Mesopotamia. Abdicated, 


NAG, Grnis CHANDRA, RAI BAHADUR,M.A.,B.L., 
Member, gistative Assemblv, 6. 14 Feb. 
1864. m. Sreemati Kunjalata, d. ‘of Raf Saheb 
P. C. Deb of Sylhet. Hdue.: Calcutta Presi- 
dency College. Professor, Ravenshaw Coll.; 
Cuttack (1886-1890); Pleader, Syihet Judge’s 
Court, 1890-1802; "Member, Assam Civil 
Service, 1892-1919 and Member, Dacca 
University Court. Publications: ‘* Back to 
Bengal.” Address: Bakshi Bazar, Dacca. 


NAGOD, Rasa JADUBIND SINGH, Rasa OF; 
6. 30 Dee. 1855; @. 1874; dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over nine centuries ; State has 
area of 501 square miles, and population of 
84, att salute 9 gans. Address. Nagod, Baghcl- 


NAGPUR, BISHOP OF, since 1903, « RIGHT REV. 
Byres CaaTreeTox, D.D., F.R.G.8.; 6. 22 
July 1863 ; m. 1910 Lilian Agnes Haig, 2nd 
d, of Henry Alexander Haig, 43, Kensington 
Park Gardens. Educ. ; Hai eybury ; ; Dublin 
Univ.: ordained, 1887. Head of Dublin 
University Mission, Chota Na ur, 1891-1900. 
Publications : The Story of 50 years, Mission 
Work in Chota Nagpur (8.P.C.K.), 1900: The 
story of Gondwana (Isaac Pitman & Co.), 
1016 : ; With the Troops in Mesopota 
1916 ; : Mesopotamia rag 1, 1917. Ad- 
dress: Bishop's Lodge, N r, C. 

NAGPOR, &. C. Bisnor OF; ae Coppel 

NAIDD, hee rt MRS., Fellow of Roy. foc. of 
Lit. 1914; 5. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb, iy ec Educ, : Hyderabad ; King’s 


Coll. Girton Coll, ; 
ubisog three volumes of 

which have been izans- 
lated in Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other languages ; also been 
sot to Pepsi and addresses on quos- 
= poor hepyone and a od 


Todlan students. Address: Hyderabad 
D. 


NAIR, MANNATH KRISHNAN, DEWAN BAHADUE 


1915) : Member, Madras Legislative Council. 
. August 1870. Hdue. : Alathur ; Calicut ; 
and Christian College and Law College, 
Madras. Vaki, Calicut Bar, Ch. os 
Travancore High Court, for four leon 
Dewan, Travancore, May 1914 to J uly 1920 
Addrese : Palghat, Malabar District. 


NAIR, eee Sankaran Nair. 
NANDY, MAHARAJA SIR MANINDRA CHAN- 


DRA, K.C.L.E ; Add. Mem. of Imp, Council. 
Address: Kasimbazaar, Bengal, 


NANJUNDAYYA, H. VELPAxvuRv, C.I.E.; 


b. 18 Oct. 1880; Edue.: Wesleyan Mission 
Sch., Mysore ; Obristian Coll., Madras; Madras 
Univ. ( cllow, 1895). Ent. service of Mysore 
- H » Chief Court of Mysore, 
1904; Mem. of Council and Oh. Judge of Chief 
Court ; retired 1916; Vice-Chancellor, Mysore 
Univ. Address: Mallesvaram, Bangalore. 


NARIMAN, Sir TEMULJI BRIOAJI, KT., M.R.C. 


Pr; (Edin burgh), Hon. Cauna, 1922; : Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician, Parsi 
Lying-in Hospital ; President, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons; 0b. Naveari, 3rd 
Sept. 1848 ; Bdue. : rant M.C.; Elphinstone 
Coll. ; Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1883; J.P.,a 
Syndic in Medicine, 1891; a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1901-02; Mem., Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1909 ; Mem. of Provincial Advice 
Committee, "1910. Member, Bombay 
Medical Council, 1918. Address ; Bombay. 


| NARSINGARH, H. H. Skt Huzorn Baya 8m 


ARJUN SINGHJI SAHIB BAHADUR OF, EC.LE. ; 
bd. 10 Jan. 1887; belongs to Peery: or 
Ponwar branch of " Agnikal Rajputs; s. 1897. 
Educ. : Mayo Ooll.; Imp. Cadet - Invested 
1909; State ts 734 sq. miles in extent, and 
has populaticn of 1,01,426 ; salute of 11 guns. 
Heir: ¢. Shri Maharaja Kumar Shri Vikram 
Singh Bahadur, b. 21 Sept. 1909. Address: 
Naraingarh. 


NATARAJAN, Kamaxsu, B.A. (Madras Uni- 


versity), 1889, J. P. Eaitor The Indian Social 
Reformer, Bomba 24 Sept, 1868. Edue.: 
St. Peter's H.8., ark Paced Coll., Madras; 
Govt. Ooll., Kumba nam ; and Law Coll., 
Madras. Headmaster, Aryan H. S., Tri cane, 
Madras; Asst. Editor, the Hindu, 
Fellow of Bombay Univ. and Mem, of 
Syndicate (1918); Mem., Bandra Munici- 
pallty Pres., Madras Prov. Soc. Confce., 
urnool, 1911; and Pres., Bombay Prov. 
Boe, Gente, Buepar, ous. Preidnt, 
ysore Civic erence, 
1921, and President, National Social Confer- 
ence, Ahmedabad, Publications ; Pre- 
aldentia! puidresses at above conferences ; 
of Censys of Hyderabad (Deccan), 
1911. Addrese: The Indian Social Rafor- 
mer Office, Fort, Bombay, and Tata's Bun- 
galow, Khar Road, Bandra, Bombay. 


NATESAN, G. A., head of G. A. Netesan & 


and seats. har indian Review. 3. 

ugust ; ue. ? Schoo], Kum- 
RU Behe St. Josephs ey Clee 
Madras University B.A. (1897), Weliow ofthe 
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Univ. and Commissioner, Madrasa Corpn. Has 
taken a leading pak in Congress work, Joined 
Moderate Oonference, 1919. Sec., Madras 
Liberal League. Joint Secretary, Naticnal 
Liberal Federation of India, 1922. Publica- 
tions * chiefly patriotic Hterature and spee- 
ches, ctc., of public men, ** What India 
Wants,” ‘Autonomy within the Empire.’’ 
Address : (Jeorge Town, Madras. 


NATHUBHAI, TRIBHOVANDAS MANGALDAS: 
J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of Univ., Bombay; 
Sheth or head of Kapo] Banya community ; 
resigncd presidentship after tenure thereol 
for 26 years, 1912. h. 28 Oct. 1856. Edue.: 
St. Xavier's Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corpn. ; has been Hon. Mag. since establich- 
ment of Courts of Bench Magistratcs 
In Bombay. Address: Sir Mangaldas Houte. 
Lamington Road, Bombay. 


NAWANAGAR, H. 11. ManaRAgA JAM SHRI 
RANJITSINHJ!, G.C.8.I., G.B.E., K.C.S8.1., 
Hon. Lt.-Colonel in army; 6. Sarodar, 10th 
September 1872; HEduc-:, Rajkumar Coll., 
Rajkot; Trinity Coll., Cambridge. First 
appearance for Sussex C. C. C., 1895; head 
of Sussex average, same year; head of Sussex 
averages, 1895-1902; champion batsman for 
all England in 1896 and 1900, scoring 2,780 
runs with an average of 59°91; went with 
Stoddart’s All England XI to Australia, 
1897-98; served European War, 1914-15. 
Address; Jamnagar, Kathiawar. 


NELSON, WILLIAM HARDCASTLE, O.B.E. (1919), 
M.A., M.A.I., M. Inst. C.E., M.I. Mech. E., 
b. 21 Feb. 1875 ; m. Ethel Maud, only d@. of the 
late Frank Philips of Plymouth. Kauc.: Mr. 
Strangway’s School, Dubiin; Trinity College, 
Dublin ; Asstt. Engineer, Keyham Dockyard 
Extension, Devonport; Asstt. Engineer, 
Calcutta Port Commissioners, Port Engineer, 
Chittagong, Port Commissioners; Chief 
Engineer, Karachi Port Trust ; Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust; Major, No. 8 M.G. Coy., 
A.F.I. Publications: Report on Grain Eleva- 
tors 1n Canada and United States. Address; 
Bombay Port Trust. 


NEOGY, KswiTisH CHANDRA, M.I.A. (non- 
Mahomedan Electorate, Dacca Divn., E. 
Bengal). Vakil, High Court, Calcutta. Journa- 
list. 6. 1888, Educ.: Presy. Coll., Calcutta. 
Dacca Coll. m. Sreematy Lila Devi, is a 
member of tho All-India Council of the Nat. 
Lib. Fedn. Elected Member of the Dacca 
Univ. Court, 1921. Address: 48, Toynbee Cir- 
cular Road, Ramna, Dacca; and 84-1, 
Amherst Street, Calcutta. 


NEPAL, Manabaja CHANDRA SBUM SHEREJUNG 
Banapur Rana,G.C.B., G.0.8.7., G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.0., D.C.L. (Oxon, 1908 ; F.R.G.8., Hon. 
General in British Army; Hon. Colonel) of 
4th Gurkha Rifles : Thong-lin-pimma-kokang- 
wang-syan (Chinese 1902) ; me Minister 
and halof Nepal; 6°38 July 1863. Edue.: 
Durbar ol. §., Khatmanaa. Entered army 
as a Colonel ; Command:r-in-Chief, 1901; 
He dag See Wat, ped 
; pean War, ; 

$1 machine guns, first gift of munitions, to 
the King, and placed whole of mili 

resotirces of State at the King’s dis ' 
Address; Singha Durbar, Khatmanda, Nepal, 


NEVILL, CoLonEL (Temp. Col. on the Staff) 
HENRY RIVERS, B.A. ; 0.B.E. (1919); VD. 
(1920); C.1.E. (1921), Indian Civil Service. 
b. 24th May 1876. m,. Euphan, d. of T. Max- 
well, Esq.; of Irvine, A Educ.: Char- 
terhouse, Orlel College, Oxford. Entered 
Indian Civil Services, 1899; posted to U.P. 
Commanded U. P. Horse, 1918-17 ; services 
placed at disposal of C.-in-C., Nov. 
1917 ; Asstt. Adjutant-Genera] at A. H. Q. 
and from beg 1921; Director of Auxiliary 
and Territorial Force. Publications: Dist. 
Gazetteers of the United Provinces. Ad- 
dress ;: Army Headquarters, Simla. 


NEWBOULD, Hon. Mr. BaBINcTon BENNETT; 
Puisne Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 
1916; 6. 7 March 1867. Zduc.: Bedford 
Sch.; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. Ent. 1.C.8., 
1885. Address: Bengal United Service Club, 
Calcutta. 


NIHAL SINGH, Rev. Canon SOLOMON, B.A., 
Evangelistic Missionary; 6. 15 Feb. 1862, 
Edue.: Covt. H. 8., khimpur; Canning 
Coll., Lucknow, ordained, 1891; Hon. Canon 
in Al] Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906. 
Address; 2, Pioneer Road, Allahabad. 


NOLAN, JAMES JOSEPH, F.J.1., Director of Pub- 
licity, Burma; Journalist, Fditor, Rangoon 
Times, 1915-1920 ; b. Limerick, 7 May 1869. 
Educ. : Crescent ColJ., Limerick ; King’s Coll., 
London, Asst. Editor, Hearth and Home, 1897, 
Editor, 1906-12 ; Jate Editor of Tie Citizen; 
Editorial staff, Black and White, 1003-12; 
Asst. Kditor of Canada, 1912-14. Address: 
Pegu Club, Rangoon. 


NORMAND, ALEXANDER RoBEnT, M.A., B.S8c., 
Ph.D., Prof. of Chemistry, Wilson Coll., 
Bombay; b. Edinburgh, 4 March 1880; Edue.: 
Royal H. 8. and Univ., Edinburgh. Address; 
Wilson College, Bombay. 


NORTON, EARrpixky, Bar.-at-Law (Lincoln's 
Inn). 6. 19 Feb. 1852, Called 1876. Edue. : 
Rugby Sch. ; Merton Coll., Oxford. Advocate 
of the High Courts of Bengal (1888); and Mad- 
ras (1879). Address: Bar Library, High 
Court, Calcutta. 


NOYCE, FRANK, I.C.8., C.B.E. (1919); Secre- 
tary to the Government of Madras, Law 
Department and Development Department 
(1923); 6. 4 June 1878 ; Hdue.: Salisbury 
Sch. and St. Catharine’s Coll., Cambridge, 
m. Enid, d. of W. M. Kirkus of Liv : 
Entered 1.C.8., 1902. Served in Madras. 
Under Sec. to Govt. of India, Revenue and 
Agricultural Dept., 1912-16. BSec., Indian 
Cotton Committee, 1917-18; Controller of 
Cotton Cloths, 1918-19; Vice-President and 
subsequently President, Indian Sugar Com- 
mittee, 1919-1920. Member, Burma Land 
Revenue Committee, 1920-21 ; Indian Trade 
Commiscioner in London, 1922-19238, Pubk- 
cation: England, India and Afghanistan 
(1902), Address: Madras Club, Madras, 


OBAIDULLA, Kuan, NawaB Hast H 
MOHSIN-UL-MULK MOHAMAD BaHwaDurR, C.8.1.; 
Major-General, C.-in-C., ops State Forces, 
Military Member, State uncil, Hon. Lt. 
Colonel, British Army; 8. 8 Nov., 1878, 
2nd s. of the Begum, Ruler of Bhopal. Féuc.: 
at home by private tutors; A.D.C. to Viceroy. 
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1906, Commission as Captain in H. M.'s 
Army, 1908; accompanied the Begum on 
pilgrimage to Mecca, tahes keen interest 1n 
education; is Trustee of M.A.O. Coll., 
Aligarh ; "Founder of Obaidullah Khan 
Bcholarships. Publuatiwn: Life yee Her 
Highness Nawab Sikandar Begum. Address. 
Jahan Numa Palace, Bhopal, C. Sa 


OLDFIELD, Hox. Justion FRANCIS DU PRE, 
Puisne Judge, Madras H. C., since 1913, 
6.30 June 1869; Educ.: Marlborough ; Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge; Fellow, Madras iv., 1916 
Ent. ee 1800. Address: Rutland’ Gate, 


ORCHEA, H. H. SaARAMAD-I-RaJAHA-I-BUNDEL- 
KHAND, "ManaRaja MAHINDRA Sawal, Sm 
PRATAP SINGH BaHwAOUR, G.C.LE., K.C.1LE., 
G.0.8.1.; 6. 1854; s. brother 1874. State 
has area’ of 2,080 sg. mules and population 
of over 800,000. Addrese: Tikamgarh, 
Bundelkhand. 


PADDISON, GEORGE FREDERICK, M.A. Petes 
C.8.1. (1923), Commissioner of Labour, 
1873, m. Miss E L. Roberts. Educ... at 
Richmond School, Yorkshire and Queen’ 8 
College, Oxford. Special Asstt. Agent, 

Special Settlement Officcr, 
Member of the Forest 

Committee, Collector of Madura, Commissioner 

of Pevenue Settlement, Labour Commissioner 

Address ; Madras Club. 


PALANPUR, Captain H. H. 2VBDA-TUL-MULE 
DEWAN MAHAKUAN TALEY MUBAMMAD KBAR 
BawavurR, K.C.I.E. (1920), K.C.V.0. (1922) 
b. July 7, 1888. State has area of 1,750 s 
miles ‘ahd populatiun of over 224,996. Ada- 
dress: Palanpur. 


eno Rr. Rev. &. J.; 8se¢ Bombay, Bishop 
of. 


PANNA, H. H. MaAHENDERA MABARAJA YADVEN 
DBA SINGH OF } K.C.LE. (1922), 6, 1893, 
S. cousin on his deposition, 1902; m. 1912, 
Kunvari Shri Manhar Kunvarbs, 0. 2. oi 
Maharajah of Bhavnagar State ; has arca 0: 
2,596 sq. nules, and population of about 
200,000. Address: Pauna, Bondclkhand. 


PARANJPYE, THE Hon. Mr. BaGHUNATH 
PUBUSHOTTAM, 6. Murdi, 16 Feb. 1870, 
1€UC.¢ Maratha H. 8., Bomba ; Fergusroi 
Coll., Poona; St. John’s Coll., " Cambridgi 
(Hell) ; Paris and Gottingen; First In ali 
Univ.cxam. in India; went to England a 
Govt. of India echolar ; ; bracketed Senior 
Wrangler at Cambridge, 1899; Princ. and Prof. 
of Math,, Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1902-20 ; has 
taken prominent part in all social, political 
and éducational movemcnts 1p Bombay Pres. 
Vice-Chancellor of new Indian Women" 
Lag (h 1916-20 ; Bombay Leg. Council, 19138 , 
up to date representing the University oi 
Bombay since 1016. Awarded the Kaisar-i 


= 


Hind Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bomba) . 
Publtcations : Short 


falas 1021 -23, 
Lives 
Poona. 
PAREKH, Sik GoKULDAS KaHANDas, Kt 
det); b. 24 Jan. Heer Rdue, : pga Uni- 
versity. =. Parsanbel, daughter of Hargovan 
das Tribhovandas of Cambay, School Master 
. Supet High Sohool; Deputy Taapestor, Gujarati 


trate; Hon. Mem, of U. 


of Gokhale and Karve. Address: 
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Schools, Bombay; Pleader, tim Court, 
Bombay ; Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1897-1920: presided nu Satara Pro- 
vincial "Confce., Gujarat Political Confce., 
Surat, 1919; All-India Socia! acpi Bombay, 
1904: Temperance Confce. 1909 ; 
and Tem rance Confce., Oak: 1916. 
Instituted preliminary inquiries into land 
revenue collection irregularities and a habaed 
sive measures, 1899-1900, | which 
sulted in special Government inquiry. AG. 
dress : New Queen’s Road, Bombay. 


PARTAB BAHADUR Saab ee TALUQDAR 


OF Kita PARTARBGAEH, C Hon. Magis- 
sa eg Council; 
d. 1866, Address; Kila Pace Oudh. 


PARTABGARH, H. H. Sin RaGHUNATH SINGH 
BAHADUR, MAHARAWAT OF; 
1859; ¢. "1890. State has area of 886 8 8q. 
miles and population of 62,704; salute of 15 
guns. 


PATIALA, MaAJoR GENERAL HIS HIGHNESS 


K.C.IE., 06. 


Address; Partabgarh, Rajputana. 


FARZAND-I-KHAS-I-DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA M4ANe 
UR-I-ZAMAN AMIR-UL-UMRA MAHARAJA 
DHIRAJ RAJ RAJRSHWAR SHRI MAHARAJA- 
RAJGAN BHUPINDER SINGH MOHINDER 
BAHADUR, Ruler of Patiala State, G.C.S.1., 
GCIL.E., G.C.V.0., G.B.E., A.D.C., F.B G.S., 
F.28., M.R.AS8, M.R.S.A., F.R.C.I., 
F.R.H. 8., 6. Oct. 1891, the premier Ruling 
Prince of the Punjab, 18 one ot the Ruling 
Princes of India, a member of the Standing 
Committee of Indian Princes Chamber, 
(Narendra Mandal oT Commander-in-Chief, 
Patiala Forces, Hon. Major General in British 
Army, and Hon. Colonel, 15th Ludhiana 
Sikhs; served with Indian Expeditionary 
Force during European War 1914, on the staif 
in France, Belgium, Italy and Palestine in 
1918, Afghan War. 1919, (Grand Gross of tho 
Legion De Honour, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy, Grand Cordon of the 
Order de Leopold, Grand Cordon of the 
Order of the Nile, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Crown of Romania); represented 
India at the Imperial War nference and 
Cabinet, 1918; Cr. G.C.IE., 1911, G.B.E., 
1918, G.C 8.1., 1921, G.C.V.0., 1922; A.D.C. 
to His Majesty the King Emperor, 1922. 
Address * (Winter) Patiala, (Summer) Chail, 
Simla Hills, Punjab, India. 


PATON, Nigen. FairgOoLT, Managing Partner, 


Graham & Co., Calcutta. 0.6 Nov. 1867. m. 
Nora Ermengarde, d. of the late William 
Skinner, Hdinhurg Educ. : Edinburgh 
Academy an inburgh University. 
oer ay epee) 
-20; Mem ative Coun 

1919-20: Tresee the Port 

Bombay, 1915-20; Major, 15th Bombay Bat- 
talion, A.F.1. Hon. A.D.C. to Governors of 
Bombay, 1017-1921, Member, Bengal Cham: 
ber of Commerce gommittes - Cormmiastoner, 
Port of Calcutta; Member, Caloutte Board 
ig Oo. Corpora 


tion. Address: 
3, Alipore Lané, Oaicutta. 


*ATTANI, Sm PraBnasuanxan DalPaTRan, 
ministra- 


O.LU., President of Council of Ad 
tion, pe State, 1920; Member of Exec. 
Council of Government of Bombay, 1912-1015 ; 
of the Bomber Logisiative Council, 1916; of 
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the Imperial Legislative Council, 1917, of the 
Council of India, 1917-19, 6 1862 Educ 
Morvi, Rajkote, Bombay, Address Anant 
wadi, Bhavnagar 


PAUL, KANAKARAYAN TIRUSELVAM, OB TL 
(1918), Nat Gen Sec, Y M C A of India 
Burma and Ceylon 6 24 March 1876 Educ 
Madras Christian College, Law College, Tea 
chers’ College m Miss K Narasinga Rao 
Teacher Headmaster, College Lecturer 
Municipal Commissioner and Chairman 
General Secretary, NM&8, of India Publi 
cations “Citizenship in Modern India’ 
“Adult Elucatoon An Urgent Need of 
Modern India” Address. 5, Russell Street, 
Calcutta 


PLARS StTevargt Lpurnp, CIE 
CSI (1923), Resident in Waziristan b 25 
Nov 1875 m Winifred M Barton Educ 

Kdinburgh University and Trinity Hill 
Cambridge Latered Indian (Civil Service 
1898, served in NWI Province from 190} 
onwards, as Political Agentin Jochi Kurram 
Khyber and Malakand Delegatc to Anplo 
Afghan Conference at Mussoorie in 1920 
Address Dcra Ismail Khan, N W F Pro 
vince 


PEASE, COLONEL HENRY THOMAS, CIT, 
VD,AV8,Hon ADC toC nC India, 
Prin , Vet Coll , Punjab since 1912, Commdt, 
PunjabLH 0&6 20th July 186? m Leila 
Marion d of Col R Stopford, 5th Bombay 
Cavalry, 1902 Edue St Ldmunds Coll , Old 
Hail Green, Ware Insp Gen, Civ. Vet 
Dept , Simla 190712 Publecatione Journal 
of Tropical Veterinary Science, many pro 
fessional papers in English and vernaculars 
Address Patiala, Punjab 


PERCIVAL, PHILIP Epwarp BA _ (Oxon) 
ICS, MLA, Dist and Sessions Judge 
Hyderabad, Sind 0b llth Nov 1872 m 
Sylvia Baines, d of Sir J A Baines CS1 
Educ Charterhouse and Balliol Colle.e 
Oxford Served under the Government of 
Bombay as Asstt Collr, Asstt Jude 
Under Secretary, Judicial Dept , Registrar 
Bombay High Court, Remembrancer ot Legal 
Affairs and Dist and Session Judge, Satara 
Address Hyderabad, Sind 


PERINI, Rt Rev Pavr 8J,DD _, Bishop of 
Mangalore, since 1910, & Brandola, Italy, 
Jan 1867 Ziduc various Collezes of Socn ty 
of Jesus in Austria, England and Belgium 
Joined Society of Jcsus, 1883, Rector and 
Prin. of St Aloysius Coll , Mangalore, tor six 
years. Address Bishop’s House, Mangalore. 


PETIT, SiR DinsHaw MANOOKJER, 2nd Baro 
net, s. Of late Framjee Dinshaw Petit, 
2nd son of 1st Baronet, b 7th June, 1873, 
e, his grandfather, Sir Dinshaw Manockjee, 
under special remainder, 1901, and changed 
his name from JcejeebRoy Framji Petit to 
Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, Merchant and 
cotten mill-owner , Momber, Bombay Legis: 
lative Council, J P, for Bombay, a Delo. 

te of Parsee Ch Matrimonial Court of 

ombay; Pres, of Association for Ameliora- 
tion of Poor Zorcastrians in Persia, tne 


Petit Charity Funds, Petit Institute, and 
Paraes Orphanage, end Chairman and 


(1916), 
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Member of Managing Committees of the 
rincipal Parsee charitable institutions in 
ombay, m Dinbai, d@ of Sir Jamsetjce 

Jejeebhoy, 8rd Bart , and has issue Address: 

Petit Hall, Malabar Hill, Bombay 


PETMAN, CHarnius EARLE BEVAN, CIE., 


6 9 September 1866 Educ Privately and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge Advocate, 
Calcutta H Court, 1892 and of Chief Court, 
Punjab 1892 Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1909 Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug 1920 and from Octr 1920 
to Kebr 1921 Publecations ‘* Report on 
Jrauds and Bnbery in the Commussanat 
Department ’,‘*‘ P W D Contract Manual ” 
(Revised Edition) Address Lahore 


PETRIE, Davin, CIE,CVO,CBE,b 1978 


Educ Abcrdcen Univ , Ent Ind Police, 
1900, Asst Dir, CiD, Simla, 1911 123 Spec 
duty with Home Dept, since 1915. On 
special duty with H RH the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921 On staff of H R H. [he 
Prince of Wales, 1921-22, Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore, Member of the 
R Commn on Public Service, 1923 Address. 
C/o King, King & Co , Bombay. 


PEYTON, MAJ -GENERAL SiR WILLIAM ELIoT, 


KCB (1917) KC VO (1917), C.B(1913), 
DS8.0, (1898), G@OQOC United Provinces 
Di trict b 7 May 1866, m. Ist, Mabel 
Maria (d 1901), d of late Lt Gen Hon 

ET I Gage, CB, 8rd s of 4th Viscount 
Gage, 2nd 1903, Gertrude (d 1918), 
d of Ma) General A BR Lempriere and 
widow of Capt Stuart Robertson 14th 
Hussars Eiue Brighton College Enlisted 
7th Dragoon Guards, 1885, 2nd Lt , 7th Dra- 
goon Guards 1887 Capt , 15th Hussars, 1896 

ajo. General, 1914, commanded lith Hus 

gars 19037, served Dongola Expeditionary 
Force, 1890 (despatches, Khedi¥Ves medal 
with two clasps), Soudan, 1897 (dangerously 
wounded and horsc spared) Soudan, 1898, 
(despatches, D8 0, 4th class Medjidie, clasp), 
South Africa, 1899 1900 (Brevet jent.-Ool : 
D spatche+, Queen’s medal $3 clasps) com- 
manded Merut Cavalry Bngade, 1908 12, 

Jate Militarv Secretary to H E. the Com- 
m wider-In Chief in India, Delhi Herald of 
Arms Extraordinary for the occasion of 
the Coronation Durbar, 12 Dec 1911; 
commanded 2nd Mounted Division on Gali- 
poli penin.ula , action of 21 August 1915 and 
final ¢vacuation 19 Dec 1915 (despatches 
twice), commanded Western Frontier Force. 
Egypt, in expedition against Senussi, in- 
cluding the reoccupstion of Barani and 
Sollam, and the rescue of the ship-wrecked 
British prisoners of HMS 4fara (received 
special thanks of the Admiralty pee. patches), 
commanded 40th Division dusiag operations 
in France and Flanders, June 1918-March 1919 
(Commandéar Legion d’Honnenor-), Order of 
the Nile, 2nd Class, 1916, Address’ Meerat. 


PIGGOTT, Hon Maz. Josticg TaRoODORE CaRo, 


BA,1ICS, Puime Judes, Allahabad, stnoe 
1014, b Padua, 26 Oct, 1867, Hiye.: 
Kingswood Sch Bath ; Christ Church 
Eat. 103. Jud. . of Oudb, 1911, 
‘Address: High Court, Allahabad, ~ 
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PILLAI, LOUIS DOMINIO SWAMIKANNU, M.A., 
B.L., LL.B. (London), C.LE. (1924); Diwan 
Bahadur (1909); 18.0. (1917); President, 
Madras Legislative Council. 6.4 Feb. 1885. 
Educ : 8t. Joseph's College, Negapatam ; As- 
sistant and Lecturer, St. Joseph’s College, 
Trichinopoly, 1883-1887; Clerk to the 
Legislative Council and French Translator, 
Chief Secretariat, Fort St. George, 1888- 
1890; Latin Master, Presidency College, 

1890-91; Deputy Collector and 

Magistrate, 1892-05; Fellow of Madras 

University, 19C0; Asstt. Secretary, Board 

of Revenue, Madras, 1895-1906; Chair- 

man, Board of Examiners to Madras 

University in Greek, Latin, French and 

German, 190317; Secretary, Board of 

Revenue, Revenue Settlement, Madras, 1906- 

11; Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 

1911-1917: Collector and District Magis- 

trate, 1917-1919; Secretary to Government 

and Director of Agriculture, 1920 ; Secretary, 

Legislative Council, 1920-28. Deputed to 

England to study House of Commons Pro- 

cedure, April to July 1922; President, 

Madras Legislative Council, 1924. Pubdli- 

cations: Indian Chronology, 1911; 2nd Edn 

1922; Indian Ephemeris 4.D. 1800— 

2000; published 1915; 2nd Edn. 1922; 

Indian Ephem-rig A.D. 700--1800, 6 Vols. 

(Madras Government publication 1922) ; 

Various articles in Indian Antiguary and E7t- 

graphia Indica on Indian Chronology; 

Credibility of Indian Astrology, 1922; 

Maximum Age of Dhruva Nadi, 1928; and 

Secret of Memory, 1909. Address: ‘* Rose- 

ville,” Royapuram, Madras. 


PILKINGTON, Hakry SEYMOUR Horie, C.1.E., 
M.LV.O. ; Postmaster-general, United Provin- 
ees. 5. 1869. Ent. Ind. P.O., 1890; Asst. 
Dir.-Gen., 1909-16; Served with F. P. O. in 
China Exp., 1900-02; took charge of tal 
arrangements during visits to India of Prince 
and s of Wales, 1905-06; Ameer 0 
Afghanistan, 1006-07; and King George and 
Queen Mary, 1911-1912; Dir., Postal Services 
with Indian Forces in France, 1914-1916 ; 
mentioned in despatches. Address: Lucknow, 

PONSONBY, MaJon-GENERAL JOHN, O.B. 

C.M.G., D.8.0., Commanding Madras District 

6b. 25 March 1866; Educ: Eton. Gazetted 

to Irish Rifles, 1886. Transferred to Cold. 

Stream Guards, 1913; promoted Major-Genl , 

1018. Saw service in Matabeleland, Uganda 

Mutiny, South Africa and European War, 

1914-18. Addrees: Head-quarters, Madras 

District, Wellington. 


POSA, Mauna, 1.8.0. (1911), K.8.M. 1898, 


6. T noo, 18 May 1862. Hduc.: St. Paul’s 
BR.’ ‘ §sch,, Toungoo. Asstt. Civil Officer. 
Ni : ‘ j Column Y B. Ex fons Field 
For -, 1885-1887; Burma Meda! with clasp, 


1885-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial Ser. since 1911 Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Barma Jan. 1008. 
Bit Sag toe OA hes Seu 

* e, ; , ons €, 1918; 
Retired. Sune 10918 : . Dir., ting, 
wey w Dec. 1918, Mentioned in despatches, 


PUDUKOTTAI, 48. 
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PRASAD, GanesH, M.A. (Oantab.), D.8c.; 
University Professor of Mathematics at 


Benares Hindu University; Life President of 
the Benares Mathematical Society; Dean of 
the Faculty of Science, Benares Hindu 
University. b. 15th Nov. 1876. Educ. : Ballia; 
Allahabad: Cambridge; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Univ., 
Member of Court, Executive and Academic 
Councils and Faculty of Science, Allahabad 
Univ.; formerly Univ. Professer of Applied 
Mathomatics of Calcutta Univ. Publications : 
‘* Constitution of Matier and Analytical 
Theories of Heat.’ (Berlin, 1903); text- 
books on Diflerential Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London, 1909 and 1910; ‘* Mathe- 
matical Research in the last twenty years”’ 
(Berlin, 1922); and many other original 
papers published in the mathematical and 
scientific qoomer of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during 1900-1921. Address : 
37, Benares Cantt. 


PRASAD, THe Hon. Justic8 Sm JWALA, 
B.A., LL.B., Puisne J udge, Patna High Court, 
since 1916; Acting Chief Justice, 1921. 0d. 
1875. m. 1888, d. of Munshi Mangul Sen 
Singh, Zamindar and retired af Commis- 
sioner, Educ.: Patna College, Calcutta Uni- 
versity ; Muir Central College and Allahabad 
University; Vakil, Caleutta and Allahabad 
High Courta, Fellow of Patna University. 
Rai Saheb, 1914; Rai Bahadur, 1915. Address: 

atna. 


PRATT, THE HON. MR. Justios EpwaRp 
MILLARD ; Judge, High Court, ats Ae : 
b. 29th August 1865; Hdue.: Dul Coll. 
and Univ. Coll, London. <Appoloted I.C.8., 
1886; Dist. and Scss. Judge, 1897; Leg. 
Rem., 1905; Jud. Commer. of Sind, 1910. 
Address: Crismill, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


PRATT, FREDERICK, 1.0.8.; Commissioner, 
Northern Division, Bombay ency. 
b. 4th Dec. 1869. Educ. ;: Dulwich Coll., Hert- 
ford Fe Oxford. Address: Shahibag, 


abad. 
PRICK, Epwin Lessware. B.A, (Oxon). 
sar. at-Law, O.B.E., Merchant, French 


Consular Agent at Karachi since 1914. 5. 8th 


Tuly 1874, Member, Legislative Assembly. 
delat Addreas: ‘‘Newcroft”, Ghisni Road, 
rachi. 


PROES, Eawest Martxys, 0.8.1. (1021) ; Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Govt., P.W.D., 
Bombay. }. Oct. 28, 1871, . Aloe M.E, Go- 
urdon de abe Edue.: an ere aa 

neering College, Coopers Hill, , 
xec, Engineer, P.W.D.; Under-Secretary to 
Govt., P. W. D.; Superintending Engines. 
P.W.D.; C.B.E. of the B.E. Foros In France. 
Army re Lt.-Col, . 


e D. 3 * 


H. Rags MARTAND 
BHAIRAVA TONDIMAN BanaDvmn Rada OF, 
G.C.LE., 6. 1875; ¢. grandfather; 1886; m. 
1915, State has area of 1,179 sq. miles, and 
population of 426,818 and had been ruled b 
Tondiman dynasty from time immemorial. 
Salute 11 guns, Address: Henry &. King & 
Co., Loaden. 
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PUDUMJEE, NOWROJzE, lat —_ Sardar of | 
Deccan, Bombay ; OLE. ; 1841; Educ. : 
Poona ‘Coll. ander Sir Bava Arnold, war. 
mem. of Bombay Leg. Council; Promoter 

and Chairman of several Industrial and 


Ranking Companies. Add‘ess: Pudumyjee 
House, "bons. 


PURSHOTAMDAS, THAKURDAS, Tue Hon 
Sm, Kt. (1928), C.1.E. (1919), M B.E, 
Nominated Member, Council of State ; Cotton 
Merchant; 6. 30th May 1879, Edue. : Elph. 
Coll. , Bombay. President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau , President East Indian 
Cotton Association ; Chairman, Bombay 
Cotton Exchange; Member, Lord Inchcape’s 
Retrenchment Commitee ; Director, the 
Im 1 Bank of India, Bombay. Address: 

abar Castle, The Ridge, Bombay. 


PURVES, ROBERT EGERTON, C.1.E.; P. W. D., 
retired; 6. 1859; Educ.: Thomason Coll., 
Roorkee ; Ex. Eng., 1895 ; : Supdt. Eng , 1007 ; 
Ch. Eng. and Sec. to Uovt., Punjab Irriga- 
tion Branch, 1913-14: retired, 1914; since 

tising as Hydraulic Eng. and Irrigation 
Expert, Address : clo Messrs. King Hamil. 
ton & Co., Calcutta. 


a BISHOP OF; see Benzigcr, Rt. Rev. 


RADHANPUB, H. H. MaHoMED JALALUDHIN: 
KHAN BABI, BAHADUB, NAWAB OF; 0. lst 
April 1839; Pathan, Babi, Mahomedan 

uc.: Rajkumar Coll., Rajkot. S. brother. 
1910; State has area of 1 ,150 sq. miles, and 
population of 67,789. Salute 11 guns. Ad- 
dress; Radhanpur. 


RAGHUNATHDAS, RAI BAHADUR, Diwan 
Bawabvur CHAUBE, C.S.I.; b. Nov. 1849 
Educ.: Humes H. §., Etawah ; Govt. Coll 
Agra. Entered Native State Service in 
Rajputana; was Mem. of State Council. 


Kotah ; Diwan, Kotah State, since 1896 
Address : Kotah. 


RAHIM, Tae Hon. Sm AsBpDUR, M.A., Kt. 
(1919) ; Judge, Madras High Court, ‘since 
1908, . > tember, 1867; m, Nisar Fatma 

Edue. : Government High School, 
acon : Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 1890; 
ed as Advocate, Calcutta: Presid ency 
gistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03; Fellow, Madras 
University, since 1908 : Member of the R 
Commission on Public Services, 1913-15 ; 
officiated as Chief Justice, Madras, July- 
October 1916, and July to Octoher 1919. 
Publication: ‘ Principles of _Mahomedan 
Jurisprudence.” Address: College Bridge 
House, Egmore, Madras. 


RAHIMTOOLA, Sie Ippauia, K.C.S.I1., 
President, Bombay lative Council agesy 
b. Ma 1863 : Mem., Exec. Council, Bombay ; 
was Mem, of Imp. Co - Mem., Bombay 
Teg. Council. Add Pedder oad, 
Cuombalila Hill, Bombay. | 


RAINY, Guonas, ere (1921), C.LE. (1018) ; 
Ch. Seo. to Govt. of Bihar and Orissa since 


of Oommerce and Industrics Dept. 
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1906-09 ; Member, Imperial Delhi Committee, 
1914-16 ; : Dy. See, to Govt. of India, 
Finance "Dept , 1916-19; Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Behar and Orissa, 1919-28, 
Address : V. 8. Club, Calcutta. 


RAJARATHNA MUDALIYAR, Paxkam, C.1.E., 


Diwan Bahadur; served in Salt De t. since 
1860; Insp.-Gen., Registration, 1896; Mem. 
of Madras Council, 1896-1902. Address: 


aera THAKUR SaHEB LAKHAJI BOWAJI 3 


17th Dec. 1885. Edue.: Rajkumar Coll., 
Rajkot, State has area of 282 sq. miles, and 
po monea of 49,938; Salute of 9 guns. 
A 8° Rajkot. 


RAJ Sra. CaPTAIN His HIGHWESS MAHARANA 


SHRI VIJAYSINH, MAHARAJA OF, b. 1890. ¢. 
to the gadi in 1915. Edue: at Rajkumar 
Coll., Rajkot, and sureoquenay with the Im- 
perial Cadet Corps in Dun. Enjoys 
permanent hereditary salute of 18 guns. 
Address ; Nandod, Rajpipla State. 


RAJ WADE, MAJOR-GENERAL GANPATRAO Rao 


GHUNATH RAO RAJA, MASHIR-I-KHAS BAHADUR 
SaUKAT-JUNG, C,B.E., A.DC., Army 
Member, Gwalior Gort , and Inspector- 
General, Gwalior Army, Member of His 
Hignhess’ Majls-i-Khas; ranks as First Class 
Sardar 1n the Bombay Presidency. 6. Jan. 
1884 Educ.; Victoria College. Address: 
Gwalior. 


RAMA RAYANNINGAR, SRI P, THE How. 


RAJAH of PANAGAL, M.A, Minister in charge 
of Local Self-Government, " Madras, since 1921; 
b. 1866. Educ: Triplicane Hindu High 
School, Presidency College, Was nominated 
Fellow of the Madras University ; represented 
Zemindars of this Presidency in Imperial 
Legis Council] from 1912-1915; was invited 
to Imperial War Conference in 1918; again 
returned to Imperial Legislative Council in 
1919 , gave evidence before Joint Committees 
of Parliament on behalf of All-India Zemin- 
dars; pleaded also the cause of non-Brahmins 
of Madras. Address: Secretariat, Madras. 


RAMPAL, Raja; see Kautiehr. 
RAMPUR, CoL. H. W. ALvan, Fanzanp-t 
MUKHLIS- 


DILPizik-I-DAULAT-I-INGLISHIA, 

UD-DAULAH, NASIR-UL-MULK, AMIR-UL-UM- 
AkA, NawaB SIR SAYED MoHaMMAD HamwD 
Atl KHan Banapur, Mustaip June; G.0.8.1. 
(1921), G.C.LE., @.0.V.0.; ADC. to King 
Emperor. a a Aug. 1875; ae State 
has area - Miles an 

of 631,712 ; Ralute” of 15 guns, ae: 
Rampur State. U.P. 


RANGACHARIAR, Rao BanapuR TIRUVER- 


KATA, B.A., B.L. ML. 1920); Vakil, High 
Court, : 7h ae Ponnammal 


8 

d. of 8. Baj Ameo ‘of Stir 
Gane. one Trichino . Bohol 
master for : as Vakil, 


oes Publications: 4 
Village Panchayata, 
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RANGOON, BISHOP OF since 1910; Rr. Rev. 
‘ROLLESTONE STEREITT FYFFe, D, D, m. 1914. 
Annis K athleen,d. of late Herbert Hardy of 
_Danehurst, Bussex, two 8. Edue.: CliftonColl., 
Emmanuel Ooll., Cam., Ordained 18045 
Curate of Bishopwearmouth, Sunderlands, 
1804-98; Curate of 8. Agnes, Bristol ; in 
Charge ‘of Clifton College Mission, 1899- 
on Vicar of 8t. Agens, Bristol, 1900-1904. 

P.G, Missionary, Mandalay, 1904-10. 
yr Bishops Court, Rangoon. 


RANJITSINHJI ; sce Nawanagar. 


RANKIN, THE HON. Mk. Justice GEORGE 
aeeat "Judge, High Court, Calcutta, d. 12th 
1877: 'm. Alice Maud amy Sayer. 
Bae: Trinity College, Cambridge. Barrister 
(Lincoln's Inn) 1904. Practised on Northern 
R. Garrison Artillery, 1916-18. 

Address : High Court, Calcutta. 


RAO, Rao Sans 8. M. Raja Ram, Editor, 
The Wednesday Review. 6b. 24th December 
1876, Educ.: 5. P. G. and St. Joseph’s 

. College, Trichinopoly. Started The Wednes- 
day Review in 1905and The Zamindar and 
Progress (monthly) incorporated into the 
Poudatory and Zemindari Indiain 1919. Ad- 
dress : Trichinopoly and 16, Harrington Road, 
Chetpet, Madras. 


RATLAM, Coz. H. H. SIR SAIJJAN SINGH, 
‘ K.CS.1., K.C.V.0., A.D.C. ta H.R. The 
Prince of Wales, Maharaja Sahib Bahadur ot 
Rutlam, b.13 Jan. 1880; S father (Sir Ranjit 
ghji, K.C.I.E.), 1893 ; m. 1902, d. 

.H, Rao of Kutch; descended from youn- 
branch of J odhpur family, and maintains 

* moral supremacy over Rajput ChiefsinMalwa; 

sérved Huropean War(France) from April 1915 

May 1918, mentioned in despatches ; pre 

sented with Croix d’officier of the legion d 

Honpneur. Served Afghan War, 1919; 

Member of Managing Committee, Mayo 

College, Ajmer; Mem., Managing (Com- 

mittee, Daly College, Indore: Vice-President, 

” Central India Rajputra Hit Karini Sabha. 

ane 15 guns. Addregs : Ranjit Bilas Palace, 

am. 


RAWLINSON, list Baron, cr. 1919; HENny 
» SEYMOUR RAWLINSO ON, 2nd Pt., er. 1891 ; 
_ G.C.B., er. 1919: K.C.M.G., er. 1918; G.C.V.0., 
. oF. 1917°; G.C.8.1. (1924), K.C.B., cr. 
1915; C. B. 1900. Commander-in-Chief 
in India since Nov. 1920; b. 20th Feb. 
1864; ¢s. of Maj..Gen. Sir Henr 
. Creswick Rawlinson, Bt., and Loujsa, @. of y. 
, Seymour Knoyle Wilts, S, father 1895; m. 
: ie  Merodltb, - My Coleridge J. Kennard. 
M.C. Sandhurst; Staff 
=e Camberg 8.C.). Entered 60th 
rs BR. . to Sir Frederick 
; berts, Ooninunden Chief in India, 
j te served with Mounted Infantry, Burma 
(medal and clasp); resigned A.- 
povioing oe Coens as is: exchanged ints 
e, ex to 
Coldstream Gute 2; served in 
Soudan cam aa ee to Lord 
- Kitehener, 1898; present at battles of 
; . Atbara and = frag eee eain two 
se — 3 perv 
War (two medais and ; dear) . 
* 4.4.0, (Ladysreith tlega), Natal, 1800; 4. 


- 


1 


A.G. Headquarters, 8. Africa, 1900; com- 
manded Mobile Column, 1901-2 (despatches 
three times); European war, 1114-18; 
commanded 4th Division 4th Corps and the 
Fourth Army despatches eight times, K.C.B., 
ron ay -General, Lt.-General and General, 

G.C.Y. O., K.C.M.G.): Com- 
Tanda Staff College, 1903- 6; commanded 
2nd Brizade, Aldershot, 1907-9; ‘commanding 
8rd Division, Salisbury Plain, 1910; Com- 
manded Forces in N. Russia, 1919; received 
thanks of H.M’s Government; Commander: 
in-Chief, Aldershot, 1919-1920; ‘General, 1917; 
Member of Army Council : Grand Officers, Le- 
gion of Honour ; Order of Danilo flo (Montenegro) 
Ist Class, 1917 : commanded M. Forces 
in North "Russia, .919; ist Clase Order of 
Leopold, Belgium : Qnd Class Order of St. 
George, Russia. Publication: The Officers’ 
oe Address: Army Headquarters, 

a 


RAWLINSON, HocH Geroraz; Principa, 


Deccan College Poona; Fel'ow, Bombay 
University; 6. 12th May ae m. 1910, to 
Rose, only d. of Lt.-Col. F. Fitzpatrick 
I.M.S, Educ.: Market ho orl Grammar 
Sch. and Emmanvel Coll., Cambridge; 
(Exhibitioner and Scholar ; B.A., Ist Class 
Classical Tripos, 1902; M.A. 1508); Lecturer 
in English and Classics, Royal College, Co- 
lombo, 1908-08 ; Hare’ University Pr 
1908. Entered I.E.8. as Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature, Deccan Coll., Poona, 1908; 
Ag. Principal, Gujarat Coll., Ahmedabad, 
1914; ditto, Deccan College, 1915; Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society, 1916: : Princl- 
pal Karnatak Col., Dharwar, 1917-23. ’ Publiea- 
toons: Bactria, the History of a hada 
Empire ; indian Historical Studfis; 
vaji, the Maratha: Intercourse le 
India and the Weat ; The Beginnings of 
British India, an Account of the Old Eng- 
lish Factory aft Surat: New Edition of 
Forbes’ Ras Mala. Contributor to Vol. IT, 
Cambridge History of India. Address; 
Deccan College, Poona. 


RAY, MAHENDRANATH, ©.1.E., M.A. B.L.; 


Vakil, Calcutta High Conrt; ez-Mcem., Bingal 
Council; 6. Oct. 1862. Edue.: Presidency 
Coll., Caloutta. Mem. of Syndicate, Calcutta 
Univ. since 1910. Address: 8, Khooroo 
Road, Howrah, and 2, Boloram Bose's lst 
Lane, Bhowanipour, Calcutta. 


RAY, PRITHWIS CHANDRA, Editor-in-Chief 


of the Bengalee (Calcutta). 'b. 1870 ; m. 1888, 
2nd d.of Babu Dwarkanath Roy Choudhury 
of Santosh (Mymensin ug). Educ.; Mymensingh 
Zilia School and Presi Coliege, Calcutta, 
Editor of the Indian World from 1905-1914 ; 
Founder of the National Liberal League 
(the first Indian liberal organisation), Cal- 
cutta; Secretary, 2lst and 26th Sessiins 
of the Indian National Congress, held in Cal- 
cutta in 1906 aid 1011; Secretary, Ben- 
gal Sovial Reform Association from 1908 
to 1914; Member of the Moderate Deputa- 
Pega renee tap siete ones 
ers’ Delega or 
of a library (in the name of the late Mr. 
Gokhale) to the Indian Association of 
9). Publiontions.; ‘* Poverty Problem in 
"Indian Bamines,* *t Our Demand for 
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Self-Government,” and ‘‘ A Scheme of Indian 
Constitutional Reforms ’’ Member, National 
Liberal Club, London, SW Address 174, 
Lower Circular Boad, Calcutta 


BAY, PROFULLA CHANDRA, CIE, D&ec 
(Edin ), Ph D (Cal), Sen Prof of Chemistry, 
Univ Coll of Sc, Calcutta , 6 Bengal, 1861 
Edu. Calcutta, ‘Edinburgh Univ Graduated 
at Edinburgh D Sc , Hon PhD, Calcutta 
Univ 1908, Hon D Jc Durham Univ 1912 
Dean of Fac of Sc Univ of Calcutta, 1915 
Address College of Scicnce, Calcutta 


READING, lst EARL OF ,er 1917, RUFUS DANIEL 
ISAAOS, ‘VISCOUNT LRLEIGH, er 1917, 1st 
Viscount Reading, er 1916, Baron, cr 1914, 

Kt, er 1910, GCB, er 1015, PC 1911, 
KCVO er 1911, GMSI .GMIE (1921), 
GCVO eee ‘ Viceroy’ and Governor 
General India since April 1921 Lord 
Chief Justice of England, 1913 21 President 
of Anglo-Frencn Loan "Mission to U8 A, 

1915, Special Envoy to USA, 1917, High 
Commissioner and Specia) Ambassador to 
USA, 1918, First Attorney General to be- 
come Member of Cabinet, 1912 b London, 
10 Oct 1860, 2nd ¢ of late J oseph H Isaacs, 
merchant in City of London, m 1887, Alice 
kdith 1,GBh,3rdd of tate Albcrt Cohen 
merchant, City of London one s Educ 
University College School, Brussels, Hanover 
Bencher of Middle Temple, 1901, Sohcitor 
General, 1910, Attorney General, (91013, 

KC 1898 , MP (L) Reading, 1904 13, 
age - Viscount Lrlelgh Address Simla 
or Delh 


READYMONEY, Sm JEHANGIR COWASJEL 
JEHANGIR, see Jchangir 


REED, Sm S8Tantky, Kt, KBE, LLD 
(Glasgow, , Editor, The Times of Indu, 
Bombay, 1807 1923 , b Bristol, 1872 m 


1901, Lillian, d of John Hum hrey of Bom- 
bay Joined staff, Temes of Indwa, 1897, 
Ap sea bla aul Times of India and Darly 
Chronvele through famine districts of India, 
1900, tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
in India, 190506, Amirs visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907, Jt, Hon 8ec, 
Bombay Pres , King Edward” and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials, Zz Lt Col Commdg 
Bombay, L H Represented Western India 
at Imp Press Confce., 1909 Address 
The Tymes of Indva, 187 Fleet Street, London, 


LC 
REID, CoLONEL CARTWRIGHT, C B (June 1917), 
M Inst CE, Engineer in Chief, Vizagapatam 
Harbour 6 7 Nov , 1864 m ‘Julia only d 
of late Henry Miller kdue Kirkby Lone: 
dale a School Articled to Thomas 
Reid, C Wakefield and Normanton 
Entered Ramjleatte Service (1888) as Asstt 
Civil Engineer , served at Pembroke, Halifax, 
Kaquimalt and Chattan, was Superintending 
Civil Engineer Malta, Chattam and Rosvth 
and paar A Civil Enginger in Chief Admiralty 
Lt -Col. Royal Marines for reconstruction of 
Beigion Ports, Acted as a Consultant to 
Calcutta Port ‘Trust in connection with pro- 
King George’s Dock Scheme and Basra 
ort re Shatt-el-Arab. Loaned by Admiralty 
192%) for constraction of Vinagapaam 
arbour. Address: Vizagapatam bour 
Yisaga patam, 


RICHMOND, REsR-ADM 
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REID, Wiliam JAMES, CSI, Member and 


Vice President, Executive Conncil, Assam 
b 1871 Edue, Glasgow H. 8 ; Em mmManuel 
Coll, Cambridge , Ent ICS, 1891 Address 
Shillong, Assam 


RICE, WALTER FRANCIS, CSI »Ch Sec , Burma 


since 1907, Mem of Lt-Gov’s Council, since 
1909, Add Mem of Imp Council, 
Edue Morrison’s Acad, Crieff, Balliol Coll, 
Oxford Ent ICS, 1890 , Sie to Govt... 
1905 Address Secrctariat, Rangoon. 


RICHARDSON,MAJOR GENERAL CHARLES W 11+ 


LIAM GRANT, C B , 1920, e 81,1918 GOC, 
Poona District (1922), d 1868, m 1900; 
Served Burma, 1888-89 , (medal and clas 
NWF 1894-07 , (Clasp) , South African Wat 
1900 2 (Queen’ 8 medal and two clasps) GOC, 
Sind Rajputana District, 1921 22, Great War 
19141918 (GS and Victory Medals 
mentioned in despatches), and Afghan War 
1919 (Medal and Clasp) Address Poona 


HERBERT W, CB. 
(1921), appointed Commandar in-Chief Last 
Indies Squadron, May 1923, 6 15 Sep 1871, 
s of Sir William Bichmond, RA, KCB 
and Clara Jane Richards, m 1907, Florence 
isa, d of Sir Hugh Bell, Bart three d one 
s Educ H MV S Britannia , Lieut 1893 , 
Commander 1903, Captain, 1909 , Assistant 
Director of Operations, 1913-10, liaison 
officer with Italian Fleet, 1915, Commanded 
Commonwealth, Conqueror and Erin in 
Grand Fleet, Director of Stafl Duties and 
Sraimmg, 1918 , President, RB N War Coll 
Greenwich, 1920-23  Publacatrons Papers 
relating to the Loss of Minorca, The Navy 
in the War, 1739-1748 Address Admural’s 
House, Bombay 


RILU, JEAN Lovrs, IC8, CSI (1920), Com- 


missioner in Sind since 1919, 6 23 Nov. 
1872, m toIda Augusta Edwards (deceased) 
Educ. University Coll School, London and 
Balliol Coll , Oxford. Entered iC8 in 1893 , 
Berved as Asstt Colir and Collr inthe Bom- 
bay Presidency till 1911, when appointed 
Secry to Government, General Department ; 
Colir of Karachi, 1917, Sccretary to Govt, 
Revenue and Financial Departments, 1918. 
Address Government House, Karachi 


RIVETT-CARNAC, JOHN CLAUDR THURLOW, 


b 1888, eldest s/o "John Thurlow Rivett Car- 
nac, retired Dy IG of Policem 1928, Jill, d. 
of 8 Wilson, Esq , of New York City "Rdue : 
Rast bourne Coliege Entered Indian Police, 
1909, served during War with 18th 
Bengal Lancers in Mesopotamia (M.C and 
medals), awarded King’s Police Medal, 1923, 
is Supt of Police, United Provinces, and 
Captain IARO. (Cavalry), Address : 

Babraich 


RIVETI-CARNAC, JoxN THURLOW, retired 


Dy. 
Inspr General of Pclice, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, 2nd 8/0 late Charles ee Rivett- 
Carnac Bengal Civil Service ght aes 8/0 
Sir James Rivett-Carnac, Governor 
buy, 183841. 6 1856 Entered Indien chery 
Oe retired 1911, abt in Burma cam 


Chin Lushai 6 
be ga (ep at? ed ie 
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sons and one daughter, Residence Shillong, 
Assam, 


RIVETT-CARNAC, HERBERT GORDON, 5, 1892: 
8rd son of John Thurlow Rivett-Carnac, 
retired Dy. I. G. of Police. Educ: Bradfield 
Coll, (Berks,) and BE, M. C, Entered Arm 
1911. Served during War on General St 
in Mesopotamia and as Asstt. Political 


Officer, Amara; is Captain Indian Army and 


Offg, ‘Asst, Resident, Kolhapur State. 
Address: Kolhapur. 
RIVINGTON, REV. CKCIL STANSFELD ; 


Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal (1918); Mission 
Priest in Diocese of Bombay ; Supdt. of 
§.P.G. Missions in Canarese-speaking district 
of Bombay Diocese; Hon, Canon of 8t. 
Thomas Cathedral, Bombay; 0}. London, 
1853. Edue.: Rugby; Sclicitora Examina- 
tion, London; Cuddesdon College Priest, 
1879, Publications: Commentaries on the 
Psalms, St. Luke and St. Jobn, a Manual 
of Theology (all in Marathi: Addrese : Betgeri- 
Gadag, Dharwar District, Bombay. 


ROBERTS, Lr.-Cot. 8m JawEs Rem, Kr., 
OLE, M.B., MLS., F.B.0.8. (Eng.), I.MLS8. 
b. 24 Jan. 1861; m. d, of Col. W. P. War- 
burton, C.8.1., late Dir.-Gen., I.M.8. Edue.° 
Dollar ; Lausanne ; Middlesex Hosp. London ; 
Dirham Aedes of eager e aoe 

nm urgeon, : . ency 
essa AN Indore, 1901-1812; Administrative 
Medical Officer for C.J., 1906-12; Surgeon 
to the Viceroy, 1912-16; served Chin-Lushai 
Expedition, 1889-90; H meen Expedition 
1801 (despatches, medal two clasps); Kt. of 
Grace, Order of St. John of Jerusalem; re- 
tired in 1910. Address: Wilderness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay: or Mesarz. King, 
King & Co., Bombay. 


ROBINSON, Stx SyDNEY MappooK, K7., Chief 
Justice, High Court, Burma (1922). 0. 3 Dec. 
1805. Edue.: Hereford Cath. Sch., Brase- 
nose Coll., Oxford, Called to Bar., Middle 
Temple, 1888; Govt., Adv.-and Leg. Rem. 
to Punjab Govt., Puisne Judge, Ch. Court 
of L. Burma, 1908-1920 Chief Judge, 1920- 
1022. Address: I, Leeds Road, Rangoon. 


ROGERS, PHILIP GRAHAM, B.A. (Oxon.), C,1.E. 
(1924), 1.C.8., Postmaster General, Bombay 
b.3 April 1877. m. Hirene O’Connor. Edue: 
Christ's Hospital 1886-1896; Keble Coll., 
Oxford, 1896-1901. Address: U. 8. Club, 
Calcutta. 

THFELD, Orto, 1.C.8., B.4. (Oxon.) 
-8.G.8.5 trar of Co-operative Societies, 

Bombay, since Feb. 1920. 0. 8 Oct. 1876; 
Frances Eleanor, @ 


rge 
Coll., Oxford ; 
Lit. Hum. Came to India, 1899; 
in Kathiawar, 1904; Collector 


1011-18, and 
East 
¢ Indian Dust; Life and Its 
Puppeta. With Pen and Rife in Kistwar : 
Impressions of Co-operation in France and 
Italy; Women of India; Umar Khayyam and 
His , and Wagq’ays. Address; North 


Yera P and The Ref Club, 
London,’ 6,W.L, ere 


A 
Broach, 
tor of 
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ROUSE, ALEXANDER MAODONALD, O.1.B. 
F.C.H., Superintending Engineer, Delhi; 
b. 14 Sep. 1878; m. Jean Louis Jameson, March 
1912 ;twos. Educ.: 8t. Paul’s Sch.; B.1.38.C. 
Oooper’s Hill. Address : Delhi. 


ROW, DEWAN BAHADUR CONJEEVERAM KxRl- 
SHNA-SWAMI, M.L.A, (nominated); Vak.,, 
High Court, Madras. 6. Aug. 12, 1867. Edue : 
Presy. Coll,, Madras; m. a grand-daughter 
of the late Raja Sir T. Madhava Row, K.0.8.1 
L, Vakil, Madras High Court, 1889. Joined 
Provincia] Judicial Service, 1894 Gave 
evidence before the Public Services Com- 
mission 1918; acted as Judge, High Court, 
Madras 1921; retired in 1922. <Addrese: 

apa Baug, St. Georges’ Cathedral Road, 
adras. 


ROW, Diwan BaHapuR RaauunatHa Row 
RAMAOHANDBA ; to Government of 
Madras, 6b, 27 September 1871. Bdue.: 
Trivandrum and Presidency Collage, 5 
sieges Maoh Service, 1890-02. Transferred 
to Provincial Service. Oollector, Registrar, 
Co-op. Credit Societies. Address : Madras. 


ROY, Br. Rev. Aveustin; Bishop of Coimba- 
tore, since 1904; 6. France, 1868. Addresa: 
Catholic Cathedral, Coimbatore. 

ROY, THE HON. Raja PROMADA Nats of Digha- 
patia; Member, Council of State and Zemindar 
of Bengal.b.29 Jan, 1873. Educ. at Raj Shahye 
College and Presidency College; Member of the 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1910-12. Ad- 
dress: Dighapatia, Rajbari, Dist. Rajshahya 
or 163, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 


ROY, SURENDRA NaTH, SASTRA VACHASPATY 
B.A., B.L. (Calcutta Univ.); Vakil, High 
Court, Calcutta and Landholder. 0. «April 
1862. Kdue.; St. Xavier's College, Hindu 
School and Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Enrolled as Vakil of the High Court, 1883; 
elected Vice-Chairman of the Garden Reach 
Municipality (first Mill Municipality in 
Bengal) in 1897; has been elected an 

South Suburban Municipality since 1900; 

Commissioner, Calcutta Corporation from 

1895-1900; Member Dist. Board of 24 per- 
unnas from 1916-1922; elected mem 
ngal Legis. Council in January 19138 and 

elected to Council a¢ subsequent elections. 

Elected first Deputy President of the Reformed 


Bengal . Council and 
the Council in 1019. 
History of the Native States of India; 
(2) Loca] Self-Government in Bengal, etc. 
Address; Behala, Caicutts. 
ROYAL-DAWSON, 


D, t 


FREDERICK GORGE, 


or Lyn , Guernse? 
= Hill; A Awistant Gn- 
i, ase aie, eta 
1 cknow, June 1918, 
" Miltary’ Labour on io 


at of 
Chord” and "’ la-flow of water 
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into Wells in the Punjab,” “‘ Train Resi3 | SAKLATVALA, NownoJ1 Bapvusi, CI E (1928), 
10th 


tances,” etc , Papers on ‘The Indian Railway 
Gauge Problem” and ‘‘The Need for an All- 
India Gouge Policy ’’ read and disc used at 
the Inst Civil Engineers 1921 and Royal 
Society of Arts (1922), respectively Address 
C/o India Office, London 


BUNCHORELAL, Sm GIRIJAPRASAD CHINU- 
BHAI MADHAVLAL, 2nd Bt , 6 19 Apr 1900 
s of lst Bt and Sulochna, @ of Chunilal 
Khushairal, S father 1916 [Father was 
first member of Hindu community to receive 

Her none. Address. Shah 


P, Director, Tata Sons, Ltd, d 
Sept 1875. m Goolbai, d of Mr Hormasji § 
Bathvala Edue at St Xaviers College 
Chairman Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
1916 , Employers’ Delegate from India to the 
International Labour Conference, Geneva, 
1921 Member Legislative Assembly represen- 
ting Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1922 
Member, Board of Trustees for tie Port of 


Bombay Address Navsari Buildings, Fort, 
Bombay 


‘T JOHN Lr -CoLoNeL [LEnry BEAUCHAMP, 
CIE CBE, Political Agent, Eastern Raj- 
putana States 6 26 Aug 1874, m Olive, a 
of Colonel C Herbert CSI, 1907 Educ, 
Sandhurst Ent Army, 1893 Address 
The Agency, Bharatpur 


}AMALDAS, LALUBHAI, see MCHTA 
SAMS HUBERT ARTHUR CIE (1919) De 


etcy | 
pur House, Ahmedabad. 


RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS, LAvrRenck IRF- 
DERIC, MA B Litt (Oxon) 1920, OBE 
1920, CBE (1928), Duarector of Public 
Information, Government of India, 6 10 
July 1891 Edue University College Oxford 
Private Study in Paris, ‘Venice, Rome 
Lecturer at ‘Irmity College, Oxford, 1912 


travelled Canada and USA 1913 Fellow 
of All Souls 1914 Attached General Stafl Army 
Head Quarters, India, 1916 Professor of 
Modern Indian History, Allahabad Univer 
sity, 1915-1919 On special duty with the 
Government of India 19181921 in India 
England and America Offiuial Historian of 
the Indian Tour of H RH the Prince of 
Wales 192122 Publication History of 
the Abbey of 8t Albans Four Lectures on 
the Handling of Historical Material Students 
Supplement tothe 4int Akbar. A Sixteenth 
Century Fmpire Builder India in 1917 18 
India in 1919 Jndiain 1920 Indiain 1921 22 
India in 1922 23 General Editor ‘India of 
To-day and India’s Parliament Volumes 
1, 2, 3 seg Address Home Department 
Government of India 


SABNIS, Rao BanapuR R V, BA, CIF 
Diwan, Kolhapur State, since 1898, 6 1 April 
1857 Educ Rajaram H S§8_ Kolhapur 
Fiphinstone Coll, Bombay Ent Educ 
Dept, held offices of Huzur Chitnis and Ch 
Rev Officer, Kolhapur, Mem of Royal Soc 
of Arts, East India Assoc Roy Asiatic Soc 
Bombay Br Addrees Kolhapur 


SACHIN, Majozn H H NawaB  SEEDEH 
IBRAHIM MOHOMMED YAKUT KHAN MUBARZA 
RUT DAWALA NASRAT JUNG BAHADUR 
NaWABOF,ADC 06 1886, and succeeded as 
an infant in followimg year Installed Mav 
1907, Hon Captain, 1909, Major 1921 
State has area of 49 8q miles and popula 
tion of 60,000 salute of 9 guns, personal 
2 guns extra, Educ RajkumarColl Rajkote 
Mayo Coll Ajmer, Imp Cadet Corps Served 
GEA in 1014-15 Address Sachin, Sur:t 


BAGRADA, Rr REV FMMANUEL Vicar A 

tolic of Eastern Burma and Titular Bis O} 
of Trina, since 1909 6 Lodi, 1860 Address 
Tonngoo, Burina 4 


SAILANA, His HIGHNESS RAJA SAHEB DILFEP 
SincHst BABADUR oF, 0 18 March 1801 
sucoesded the Gadi, 14 July 1019 m firs! 
to the d@&ghter of H HE the Maharawat 
of Partabgarh and after her death to the 
daughter of the Rao of Meja in Udaipur 
Educ. Mayo College, Ajmer, salute 11 guns 
Addres:; Sallana ©, 1 


SANDERSON, Sm Lanchlor, Kr KO 


puty Director General Post® and Telegraphs, 
April 1922 6 3 Mav 1870 m Milbcent 
Helen Langford Educ St Paul’s %3chool, 
Peterhouse, Cambridge BA (1897) Entered 
IC8, 1898 Punjah Commission, 1899 1907 , 
PMG, 1907, Dhurector of Postel Services, 
M.EF, 191719, Temp Lt-Col, RE, 
Aug 1917—May 1919 #£=Three_ times 
mentioned in despatches Postmaster Ge- 
neral Bombay Circle 19201922 Off DG, 
1922 23 Publwation Post Office of India 
mm the Great War Address c/o “ojd’s 
Bank, Coxs Branch Bombay 


SAMTHAR, H H Mawarasa Sm Pre Sines 


DEO MAHARAJA OF, KCIE, 0b 
1865 S$ 1896 Address 
khand 


8 Nov 
Samthar Bundel- 


SANDBROOK, JOHN ARTHUR. Editor of 


The EnQliahman, Calcutta, since 1910, 6 3 
May 1876 Educ ‘“wansea G S_ Ent 
Journalism 1892, Ch Asst Editor, Western 
Mav, Cardiff, 1902 10, served in S Altrican 
War Address 9, Hare Street, Calcutta 

Ch Ju-tice of Bengal, since 1915, b 24 Oct. 
1868 Educ Hstree, Harrow Trin Coll 
Camb Called to Bar, Inner Temple, 1886 
King’s Counsel, 1903 MP (U) Appleby 
Div, Westmoriand 191015, Recorder of 
Wigan, 190115 Address 7, Middleton 
Street Calcutta 


’ 


SANJANA, SHAMS-UL-ULEMA DASTUR DARAB 


PESHOTAN, BA, JP Senior Head 
Priest of the Parsis Bombay, 6 18 Novem- 
rer 1857 m *@hirinbal RustomjiB Badshah 
Educ klphinetone High School, Proprie- 
tary School, and Elphinstone College, Hon- 
Fel'ow and Examiner in Avesta and Pahlavi ; 
University of Bombav 1887, awarded Sir 
Jamsetji Fellowship 1885 and Sir Jamsetji 
Gold Medal, 1889 Principal, Sir Jameetji 
Zarthosti Madressa Editor of “ Pahlavi 
Vendidad,’ ‘ Nirangis an, and “ Maino-I- 
Kherad”’, Editor and Translator of “ Pahlavi 
Karname Ardashir,” and ‘* Pahlavi Din- 
kard,” of which Vol 17 was published last 
year Has translated into English German 
works and papers by Geiger, Spegel and 
Windischmann (Clarendon Presse, ord). 
Has preached a number of religious sermons 
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and published many English and Gujarati 
essays and papers on Parsi history and 
religion and on ‘‘ The Alleged Practice of 
Consanguinous Marriages in Ancient Iran” 
and ’”’ Dastur Tansar’s letter to the “ Court of 
Tabaristan.”” Addresa: 85, Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 


SANKARAN NAIR, Str CHETIUR, Kr. cr. 
1912; C.LE., 1904; B.A., B.L., d, 11 July 
1857. Educ.: Madras Presidency Coflege. 
High Court Vakil ; Govt. Pleader and Pub 
Prosecutor to the Govt. of Madras ; Advocate- 
General for some time acting, then permanent 
Judge, High Court, ffadras; for many years a 
member of Madras Legis. Council; Presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress at 
Amraoth President of the Indlan Social 
Conference at Madras; President of the 
Indian Industrial Exhibition, Madras; 
Founder and for some time Editor, Madras 
Review and Madras Law Journal: Member 
of Governor-General’s Executive Council 
in India, 1916-1919; Mem, of Council of ti.e 
Secretary of State for India, 1919-1921. 
Address : Madras. 


SAO, 8m Movna, K.C.1LE., CJ.E., Sawbwa of 

Yawng Hwe, Burma: Mem. of Imp. Leg. 

outs . Address ; Yawng Hwe, Shan States, 
urma, 


SAPRU, Simm TrJ BAHADUR, M.A., LL.D., 
K.C.8.I. (19239 6. 8 Dec. 1875. Widower. 
Educ.: Agra College, Agra. Advocate, High 
Court, Allahabad, 1896-1920; Member, U.P. 
Leg. Council, 1913-16; Member, Imperial Leg. 
Council ,1916-20;Member, Lord Southborough‘s 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as 8 
witness before Lord Selborne’s Committer 
in London, 1919; Member, All-India Congress 
Committee (1906-1917); Presdt., U.P. Poli- 
tical Confce. , 1914; Presdt. U.P. Social Confce. 
(1913); Presdt. U.2. Liberal League, 1918-20; 

ellow, Allahabad Univ., 1910-1920; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu University Court and Sc- 
nate and Syndicate; Law Member of the 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, re 
tired (1922), Publicatione: has contributed 
frequently to the press on political, social and 
legal topics ; edited the Adahabad Law Jour- 
Allahabad, 


SARDAR GHOUS BAKSH KHAN RAISANT, 
8m, K.C.1.E., premier Chief of Sarawans, 
Baluchistan. 


SARMA, THE HON, Sm B. NARASIMHA, Member 
of Governor-General’s Executive Council, 
(for Education, Health and Lands ). 6. Jan. 
1867. #duc.; Hindu Coll., bail canal 
Rajamundry Coil. and Presy. Coll., ; 
Subsequently teacher, Professor, and at the 
bar in Vizagapatan and Madras. Address: 


SARVADHIKARY, Sm Duva Paagap, Kr., 
OLE.: M.A., B.L. (Caleutta), LID. (Aber- 
LL.D. (St. Andrews) Suriratna 


deen), : 

Navadwip), Vidyaratnakar ¢ acca), Vidya 
pothaiar (Benares d indhu (Puri 
akeel ) dnan a { » 


abd Solicitor, Fellow, Calcutta Un 


SASTRI, THE Rr. Hon. V. 8. 


SCOTT, GAVIN, M.A., C.1.B. (1022 
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versity and Benares University, lat® 
Vice-Chan., Calcutta Univ.; Mem. of Indian 
Legislative Assembly. b. 1862. m. 1883 Nagen 
dranandini. 2 s. and 8 d. Educ.: Ramshesh- 
warpore, Sanskrit College, Hare and Howrah 
Schools; Presidency College; Calcutta. For 
several years Mem. of Mun. Corpn. of 
Calcutta; Mem. of Imp. Lib. Comm. ; 
Trustee, Imp. Museum; Pres., various literary, 
social and philanthropic societies and Calcutta 
Licensing Board; Calcutta Temperance 
Federation Anti-Smoking Society; Calcutta 
University Corps Committee; Vice-Presi- 
dent Indian Association and National Council 
of Education Sahitya Parishat, Publication: 
‘* Notes and Extracts,”’ ‘‘ Three Months in 
Europe,” ‘‘ Prabach Patra,” Address: 
Prasadpur 20, Suri Lane, Calcutta. 


SASTRI, Sm CALAMUR VEERAVALLI KUMARA- 


samt; Kr. (1924). July 1870. Educ. ; Presy. 
and Law Colls., Madras: B.A. (1890); B.L. 
(1893), Vakil, 1894, Judge, Small Causes 
Court, 1905-06; Judgo, Madras City Court, 
1906-12; District and Sessions Judge, Gan- 
jam, 1912-14; Member of the Rowlatt Com- 
mittce, 1918, Chairman, Labour Committee, 
1920; Judge, Madras High Court, 1914-20; 
Member, Criminal Procedure Code Committee, 
ae Address; Kalamur Touse, Madras, 


SRINIVASA, 
P.C. 1921; b. Sept. 22, 1869. Educn. at 
Kumbakonam, Started life as a School- 
master; joined the Servants of India Socicty 
in 1907; succeeded the late Mr. G. K. Go- 
khale in its Presidentship in 1915; Member, 
Madras Legis. Council, 1913-16; giected 
fromm Madras Presidency to Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1916-20. Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour in India in 1918; 
Member, Southborough Committee; gave evie 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Coromittee 
on Indian Reform bill, 1919; served on In- 
dian Railway Committee ; represented India 
at Imperial Peace Confce., 1921 and at the 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confce; during the samo 
year. Elected Privy Courfcillor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921; 
undortook a tour in the Dominions as the re- 
poe of Government of India, 1922 ; 

ember, Council of State, since 1921. Ad- 
shes : Servants of India Society, Bombay or 

oona, 


SAVANTVADI, His Hiaungss CaPTain KHEM 


SAVANT V. alias BAPUSAHES BHONSLE, Raje 
Bahadur, Sardesal Maharaj of, b. Aug. 20, 
1897. m. Princess Shri ml Devi of 
Baroda, Educ,’ Malvern College, England. 
Served in the Great War at Mesopotamia 
from Oct. 1917 to March 1919; attached as 
Hon. Officer to 116th Mahrattas. <Ad- 
dress: Savant vad#® 


) 1.0.5. 
Municipal Commissioner for the Cit of 
Rangoon. 5.10 Aug. 1876, m. Rileen 
Nolan, Educ.: Glasgow University. Join 
1.C.8., 1899; posted to Burma, 20 Dee., et 
Address; Hilmanie, 14, Kokine ° 
goon, . te : 
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SCOTT, MaJ.-GEN. THOMAS EDWIN, C.B.(1917), 
D.8.0. (1897), C.L.E. (1900), Colonel, 57¢ 
Wilde’s Rifles (Frontier Force), G.OC. and 
Political Resident, Aden, since 1920. db. 6 
March 1867. m. Renira Josephine, d. of the 
late Rev. E, M. Chaplain Entered Army 1888 
Served N W, Frontier, 1891; Waziristan fleid 
force, 1894-95; East Africa, 1895-96, Uganda, 
1897-98,China, 1900, Mesopotamia and German 
East Africa; Military Sec. to the C.-in-C in 
Tndia (General Sir Charles Monro); G.OC, 
Bangalore Bde., 1919-20.G0.C, Aden Ficld 
Force, 1920. Address : Adon. 


SEAL, BRAJENDRANATH, M.A, PhD.,D Sc; 
Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University, since 
1920. George V., Prof. of Mental and Moral 
Science, Calcutta Univ., 1914-1920 6 3 Sep 
1864, Educ * Gen. Assemblys Institution, 
Calcutta University: Del., Orentalist Con- 
ress, Romine, 1899, opened discussion at 1st 

niv. Races Congress, London, 192] , Mem,, 
Simla Committee for drawing up Calcutta 
Univ. Reg,, 1905; Chairman, Mysore Con- 
etitutional Reforms Committee, 1922-23, 
Author of New Essays in Criticism, Memoir 
on Co-efficients of Numbers, Comparative 
Study in Vaishnavism and Christianity, 
aan Origins, etc. Address: Mysore, 8 

a. 


SEDDON, CHARLES NoRMAN, ICS. (retired), 
6. 18 Dec. 1870. Educ. Liverpool College 
and Balliol College, Oxford; m, Helena, d. 
of the late J. F Braga Service in ICS, 1n 
Bombay Presidency Special Famine Officer 
in Kathiawar in 1900. Adminstrator, 
Nawanagar State; First Assist. Resident, 
Baroda. Settlement Commr, AMatya and 
offg. *° Dewan of Baroda, Settlement Com 
missioner, Bombay; Commr, Central Duvision, 
Bombay, for some years Presdt, Civil and 
Military Exam, Comttee , Bombay ; Reforms 
Commissioner and temporary Member of 
Bombay Executive Council, 1920; Member 
of the Council of State, Feb. 1921; Revenue 
oa Baroda, October 1921. Address 
aroda, 


BELL, Rey. Canon &., BD. (Lambeth), 
D. D. (Edin.), Ch. Kaisari-Hind Gold 

Medallist, 6. 1839, Edue.: 

London. Arr. in India, 1865, Numerous 
ublications on the history of Islam and on 
oe Testament Literature. Address: Vepery, 
adras. 


SEN, JITENDRANATH, M.A.; Calcutta Univ. 
8cn. Prof. of Phy. 8c., City Coll., since 1908 ; 
b, 1875, m. 1899, EHdue Hindu Sch ; Presi- 
dency Coll s City Coli. and Sc, Assoc,,Calcutta. 

toations: Elementary Ware Theory of 
Light and other small books. Address : 
1, Muddun Mohun Sen’s Street, Calcutta. 


SEN, Ral BawaDUR Nisi Kanta, BA, BL, 

MLA., General Manager, Estate Nuzurgunj, 
Purnea City, and Vakie® 6 8 March 1868 
m. Mrs. Sen. Educ: Dacca College. En- 
tered Bar in 1894; was Govt. Pleader up to 
1912; nominated member, Behar and Orissa 
Leg. Council in 1014; renominated in 1916, 
Elected Member, Legis. Assembly in 1921; 
acted for 6 months as member, Special Tri- 
bunalduring Arrah-Gaya Bakrid disturbances ; 
was Vice-Chairman, Purnea Municipality, for 


CMS Coll, 


SHAH, HON. Stk LALIUBHA! ASHARAN 
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7 years ; Vice-Chairman, Purnea Dist. Board, 
for 12 years up to 1921 when elected Chair- 
man, Purnea District Board, Address : Sen 
Villa, Parnea (Bihar) 


SETALVAD, Rao BanapUR CHUNILAL HaRI- 
IAL, C.1 E, Bar-at-Law, Ag Chief Presidency 
Magistrate, Bombay. Address. Bombay. 


SETHNA, THE Hon. M&. PHmoze CURSETIJ 
BA., JP, O.BE, (1918), Member, Counci 
of State, b 8 Oct 1866 Manager for India, 
Sun Jifc Assurance Co. of Canada , Char- 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation; Trustee, 
City of Bombay Improvement ‘1 rust ; ‘Lrustee, 
Bombay Port Trust. Address: Canada 
Building, Hornby Road, Bombay. 


SHADI, LAL, 81k, MA (Punjab), 1895, B.A. 


Honours (Oxford) 1898; B.C L. Hon. (Oxford), 
1899; Boden Sanskrit Scholar, (Oxford), 
1896; Arden Taw Scholar (Gray’s Inn.), 
1899; Honoursman of Council of Legal 
Education, 1899; Special Prizeman in 
Constitutional Law, 1899; Chief Justice, 
High Court, Lahore. 6 May 1874; Edue.: 
at Govt. Coll , Lahore, Balliol Coll , Oxford. 
Practised at the Bar, 1899-1913; Offg, 
Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1913 and 1914; 
Permanent Judge; 1917 ; Judge, High Court, 
Lahore, 1919; Chief Justice, May 1920. 
Elected by Punjab Univ. to the Leg. Council 
in 10910 and 1913. Fellow and Syndic, 
Punjab University. Publiwations: Lectures 
on Private International Law, Commentaries 
on the Punjab Alienation of Land Act and 
Fane Preemption Act, etc. Address: 
ore. 


SHAFI, THE HON Miran SiR MUHAMMAD, 
ABAN BAHADTR, K C § 1 (1922), CI E (1916); 
D. Litt. (Aligarh), LL.D (Delhi), Pro 
chancellor, Delhi University, 1922, Viace- 
President of the Executive Council and 
Law Member, Govt of India (1922) 6 10 March 
1869 Edue Govt College and Forman 
Christian (College, Lahore, Scholar and 
Barrister (Middle Temple), President, All India 
Urdu Conference, 1911, President, Islamia 
College Committee, 1907-1919, President, All- 
India Muslim League, 1918; Trustee, V1.4 O. 
Col ece, Aligath, President, All-India Maho- 
medan KEducations! Conference, 1916; 
President, High Court Bar Associatjon, 1917- 
1919, President, Punjab Prov. Bar Confce., 
1919; Member, Punjab Legislative Council 
ard Imperial Legi lative Council from 1909 
1919 , Education Member, Government of 
India, 191922 Pubhcathons: ‘ Punjab 
Tenancy Act with notes,” “* Provincial Small 
Cause Courts Act with notes ’’ and “ Law of 
Compensation for Improvements in British 
India, Address; Simla or Delhi. 


KT. 


1920), M.A., LL.B; Judge of Sou 
Comber, since 1918; - By 4 


b. : 
Gujerat Coll, Ahmedabad; Govt., Law Beb., 
Bombay. Address ; Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


SHAHANI, Sanrpsina CHANDASING, M.A., 
Principal, D.J. Sind College, Karachi 


» Zemin- 
dar and Member, ve Assembly (1920), 
b, 1869. m. Rint Tejemoal snbly (1920) 
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Educ.: Bombay and Poona. Professor, Wil- 
son College, Bombay, 1892-96; Prof., 

Sind Coll., Karachi, since 1896. Pubdlications ; 
Umar Khayyam;  Shah-jo-Rasalo; Sind 
oe Address: D.J. Sind College, Kara- 
chi. 


SPHAHPURA, RAJADHIRAJA SIR NAHAR SINGH, 
K.C.LE.; 7 Nov. 1855; 8. Shahpura Gaddi 
by right of inheritance, 1870. Address: 
Shahpura, Rajputana. 


SHAKESPEAR, ALEXANDER BLAKE, C.1E.; 
Merchant ; partnerin firm of Begg, Sutherland 
& Co.; 6 1873. Edue.: Berkhampstead. 
Was Sec., Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 
1905-12. Address; Cawnpore. 


SHAMSHER SINGH, Sm SaRDAR, SARDAR 
Banapur, K.C.LE., C.1.E.; Ch. Min., Jind 
State; 6. 1860. FKduc.: Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur H. 8. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
Scrved during Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar; Ch. Jud. of 
State, High Court, 1899-1903. Address: 


Sangrur, Jind State. 


SHAMS-UL-HUDA, THE Hon. MR. JUSTICE 
NawaB §m SyeEp) K.C.1.E., M.A. B.L.; 
udge, Calcutta Court, since 1917; 0b. 
1864 ; belongs to well-known family of Sycds , 
in Tippera, 
Coll., Calcutta; Calcutta Univ. Commenced 
age as Vakilin High Court at Calcutta; 

em., Bengal Exec. Council, 1912-17; Vice- 
Presa , Bengal Exec. Council, April-June 1917; 
held office of Sec. of Bengal Prov. Moslem 
League and that of Bengal Landholders 
Assoc. Pres., All-India Moslim League, 1912. 
Address: 220-2, Lower Circular Koad, Calcutta. 


SHARFUDDIN, Hon. MR. Jusrick SYED; 
ex. Judge of Patna High Conrt; Mem. 
of Exec, Council, Lt.-Gov. of Behar, since 


1917; 6 Neora, 10 Spt. 1856; Fduc.: 
Patna Coll. Callcd to Bar. 1880; Puisne 


Judge, Calcutta, 1907-15; Mem. of Senate 
of Calcutta Univ., 1901; Bengal Council 
1905; Pres. of All-India Md. Educ. Confce., 
1906. Address: High Court, Patna. 


SHASTRI, Prasav Derr, Ph.D. (Kiel), B. Sc. 
Litt. Ham. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L 
(Punjab); I.E.S.; Sen. Prof. of Mental and 
Moral Phil. in Presidency Coll., Calcutta, since 
1912; b.20 June 1885; Educ. : Universities 
of Lahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and Paris. 
Del. to and Sectional Pres. at 4th Int. Congress 
of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911; 
Head of Dept. of Philosophy, since 1912, 
Calcutta Univ. Lect. in Phil. and Sanskrit, 
1012-15 ; invited to lecture in Universitics o 
Geneva, Florence and Rome, 1913-14. Visited 
the U. 8. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop- 
king and Toronto, Publications: Several 
works and articles on philosophica], educa- 
tional, literary, religious and social subjects. 
Address : Preaiency College, Calcutta ; 
Bharati-Bhawan, 1, Multan Road, Lahore. 


SHEA, Lreuy:-Gewrpat, Sme-Jony STUART 

Mackuwzit, K.C.B. (1928); K.C.M.Q. (1919); 
D.8.0, poe ; Offg. utant General in 
India ; 6.17 Jan. 1869: m. 1902, Winifred 
Mary; @. of late William Congreve of 
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Burton and Congreve. Zduc.: Sedberth; 
Sandhurst, 2nd-Lt., The Royal Irish Regt., 
1888; Lt., 15th Lancers 1891; 35th Scinde 
Horse, 1912, Served Chitral Relief Force, 
1895 (medal with clasp) South Africa, 
1900-1902 ; Queen’s Meda) 4 clasps, King’s 
Medal 2 clasps, dispatches, D.8.0., Brevet 
of Major, qualified for Staff Brevet Lt.-Col., 
1922, European War, 1914-18 (despatches 
C.B., Bt.-Col. C.M.G., K.C.M.G.) Promoted 
Maj. Gen., for servicesin flold 1917; Com- 
mander Legion @ Honneur Order of Nile, 
2nd class. Address: Simla. 


IHEPPARD, SAMUEL TOWNSEND, Editor of 


The Times of India since 1923. 3b. 
Rath. Jan. 1880 Educ.;: Bradfleld and 
Trinity Coll , Oxford. m. 1921 Anne, d. of the 
late John Carpenter. Joined the staft of The 
Times (LOndon) as Secretary to the Editor in 
1902. Assistant Editor, The Times of India, 
1907-1923. Temporary Capt.,in the Army, 
1917-18. Emploved on the staff of Bombay 
Brigade. Publications: Contributed to The 
Times History of the War in South Africa. 
‘* The Bycuila Club: a history,” ‘‘ Bombay 
Place-names and Street-names” ‘‘ A History 
of the Bombay Volunteer Riffes.” Address : 
The Times of India, Bombay. 


t Pengal: Educ. : Presidcncy |SHIRRAS, GEORGE FINDLAY, M.A., Director, 


Labour Office, Government of Bombay, since 
1921, formerly Director of Statistics with the 
Govt. of India, Member, Bombay Legis- 
lative Council; Fellow of the University of 
Calcutta, b. Aberdeen, 16 July 1885, m. 1911, 
Amy Zara, o.d. of late George McWattcrs, 
Madras Civil Service; two «. Educ.: Robert 
Gordon's College, Aberdeen; University 
of Aberdeen, University Prizeman in Econo: 
mics. Professor of Dacca College, 1900, 
on special duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-18; Member, 
Govt. of India Prices Inquiry Committee; 
on special duty in office of D.P.I., Bengal, 
1913-14; Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University. 1914; Member, 
Government Bengal Statistics Committee, 
andof Board of Agriculture, India, 1918; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confce, 
London, on behalf of Govt. of India, Dec. 
1919 Feb. 1920; on special duty India Office 
in connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920; Hon. Fellow, Royal Statistical 
Socty. 1920; Major, 4th Gordon Highlanders, 
iit despatches); T. A. Reserve Regimental 

st, 1921. Publications: Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry; Indian 
Finance and Currency 3rd Impression, 1020; 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Silver, 
1920: articles on finance and Indian trade, 

. Address: Labour Office, Secretariat, 


bay. 


'SHOUBRIDGE, Hamry O1vER BARON, 


Associate Coopertg Hill and M. Inst. C. E., 
Chief Engineer in Sind, b. 19 Oct. 1872. m. 
B. Z. Mould. Educ. ; Westminster School and 
R.1.E,C. Coo Hill, Civil Engineer in the 
Bombay Public Works Department. Address: 


Grindlay and Co., London and Bombay. 


SIFTON, Janes Davip 


» GLE. (1021); 1.0.8 
b. 1 Apel 167, Bowe. St Pal fab and 
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Shettle of Eye, Suffolk. Joined I.C.8,, 1901. 
Served in Bengal to 1910. Transferred to 
Bihar and Orissa. Sec. to Govt. in Financial 
and Municipal Dept., 1917. Address Patna, 
Bihar and Orissa. 


SIKKIM, Managaya OF, H H MAHARAJA 
Tasm NaNGyAL, K C.I.E. (1923) 6, 26 Oct. 
1893, # of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Nam 
gyal, KCIE of Sikkim, m grand daughter 
of Lonchen Sholkhang (Regent of Tibet) 
Educ Mayo Coll, Ajmer, St Paul’s Sch, 
pareones Address The Palace, Gangtok, 

ikkim 


SIM, GEORGE GaLL, MA,CIE (1920), Tinan 
cial Commissioner (Railways) 6 12 Jan 
1878 m Margaret, d of G Strachen 
Aberdeen Educ hing’s Coll, Aberdeen 
University and Christ Church, Oxford 
Entered IC 8 , 1901, served in U P as Asstt 
Magte and Collr, Under Secretary to Govt , 
Chairman, Cawnpore Municipal Board 
Dy Commissioner, Financial Secretary to 
Government , U P., has served under the 
Government of India since Jan 1920 Member 
Board of Inland Revenue, 1922. Address 
United Service Club, Simla 


SIMLA ARCHBISHOP OF, since 1911, Most RRV 
ANSELM, E J KENFALY, 6 1864 Entd 
Franciscan Order, 1879, Pricst, 1887, 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Si-scx, 
1809, Minister Provincial for England, 
1902, fret Rector of the Franciscan College, 
Cowlcy, Oxford, 10064, clected life member of 
Ovford Union, 1907, Detinitor General re- 
presenting English speaking provinces 1908, 
Visitator General Irish Provimce 1910 Ad- 
dress’ Archbishops House, Simla E 


SIMONSEN, JonN Lioxnet, FIC, DS8&e 
Manch), FASB,KIH Silver Medal, 1921 
rof of Chem Presidency Coll, Wadras, 
191018, Dy Controller Ind Mun _ Board, 
1918-19, Forest Chemist 1919, 8 22 Jan 
1884, m 1913, Jannet Dick Hendrie, MB, 

Ch B, LM Educ Manchester G 8S and 

Univ , Pres Chem Section Ind Sc Congress, 

1917 Publasatcon Numerous papers on 

the transaction of Chemical Society of 

London and Indian Forest Records Address 

Yorest Research Institute, Dehra Dun 


SINGH, Lr-Con. Bawa Jtwan, CIE (1918) 

Director, Medical, Sanitation and Jail 
Departmente, H E H The Nizam's 
Government, Hyderabad b 6 May 1863 
Edue * Government and Medical Colleges 
Lahore and 8t Thomas’ Hospital Medical 
London Joined MS 1891 


Civil Surgeon, 
tary, IG Prisons, with Civil Medical Ad- 
ministration, Burma, 1897-1809, : 
Central Jail, aa Henna 1899 sa at 
Inspector-Ge ns, E. Bengal an 
Aseam, 1910-1912, I Genl, of Prisons, 
Bohar and Orissa from 1912-1020. Address: 
Hydcrabad. 


SINGH, SakpaR BawaDUR Gassan, OBE, 
Member, Legislative Assembly (1920) 6 
Jan. 1864 duc hiana and Lahore, 
Practised at the bar from 1884 to 1920, was 
leader of Ludhiana District Bar, Member, 


SINGH, Sm Ramesnsn, G.CTE,, 
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Senate of the Punjab University , Menber, 
Ludhiana Municipal Committee and Distric 
Board, Jagir and landholder, an Hon. 
Lxtra Asstt Commissioner, awarded Sword of 
Honour and seatin Durbar for war services, 
mentioned in despatches, Author of the 
Punjab Juvemle Smoking Bull, which was 
~"" "" Address Ludhiana 


SINGH, SarpaR GuLAB, MLA Managing 


Director, Punjab Zemindars’ Bank, Ltd , 
Lyallpur, and Landlord 6 March 1866 
m d of Dr Sardar Jawahir Singh Reis of 
Lyillpur Edue Government Coll , Lahore 
H wmaster, Govt Sandeman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years, Member, Lyallpur and 
Quetta Municipalities and Dist Board, Lyall- 
pur,and Prey of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem 
ber of Legislative Assembly 1920,Hon Magte , 
Lyiwlpur for 9 years Address Bhawana 
Bazar, Lyallpur, Punjab. 


SINGH, Rasa Suny BaxksH, OBE (1919), 


Mcmber, Leg Assembly, Taluqdar of Oudh 
b 15 Sep 1868 m grand daughter of Raja 
Gangaram Shah of Khairigarh (Qudh), 
Educ at Sitapurand J ucknow Hon Magte , 
Hon Munaff, Vice President, British 
Indian Assocn of Taluqdars of Oudh 
Publication ‘A Taluqdar of the Old School’’ 
by “Heliodorus” and  ‘ Arbitration ” 
ory Kamalpur PO, Sitapur Dist. 


SINGH, THR HON SIRDAR JOGENDEA, Member 


of Council of State Taluqdar, Aira Estate, 
Kheri District, 6 25 May 1877. Con- 
tributes to several papers in India and 
England Has been Home Minister, Patiala 
State Fellow of the Punjab Univ , Presdt. 
of Sikh Lduc Confce, served on Indian 
Sucar Committee, Editor of East and Vi est 
Publvation Nurjehan , Nasrin, Life of BM. 
‘a Address. Aira Holme, Simla 
rd 


SINGH, Kunwak MawaRaJ, M.A (Oxford), Bar- 


at Law, CIE, Dy Secry to Govt of India, 
Education Department, 1920 5b 17 May 
1878 m to Miss Maya Das, d of the late 
Rai Bahadur Maya Das of Ferorpur cone 
Educ Harrow, Ball Coll, Oxford = 
at law, Middle Temple, 1902 Ent Prov. 
CSUP as Dy Coll, 1904; Sen Agst Sec, 
to Govt of India, Dept of Education, 1915: 
Mag and Cell of Hamirpur, U P , 1917, Dy. 
Commissioner and Collector, U P, 1917-19; 
Secry to UP Govt, 1919 Publrcatone: 
Annual Report on Co-operative Credit Socie- 
ties in the UP, 19081909 Addrese: The 
Manor, Simla 


K.B.E 

D Litt Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, Mem , 
Exc Council, Bihar and Orissa, since 1013 ; 
Mem ofImp Council, 1899-1900 6 16 Jan 1860 
two ¢ one d b. M a 
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and of Indian Famine Trust; Pres., Prince of 
Wales Reception Committee for Bengal, 
1905; Indian Industrial Conference, 1908; 
Religious Convention held at Calcutta, 1910 
and Allahabad 1911; All-India Hindu Con- 
ference, April 1915, All-India Landholders’ 
Assocn. and Bengal Landholders’ Assocn., 
Member, Council of State, since 1920. Address : 
Darbhanga. 


SINGH, CoL. ManaRaJ, SrkI SIR BHAIRUN 
BAHADUR, K.C.S8.I., A.D.C.;  Vice-Pres. 
of State Council; b. 1870; ¢. of Maharaj Sri 
Khet Singhji and ¢. of H. H. the Maharaja 
of Bikaner. Edue.; Mayo Col., Ajmer. 
Address : Bikaner. 


SINGH, PRINGE VICTOR D. see Duleep Singh. 


SINHA, BEoHAR RaGHvuBm, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly; Zamindar and Jagirdar. 
Educ, Government College, Jubbulpore. Hon. 
Magte., 2nd Class, sitting sing]; ,jhas been mem- 
ber of the C.P. Council on behalf of Zamindars 
for two terms;elected Member, Legislative As- 
sembly on behalf of C.P. Zamindars. Pub- 
lications ; Hindi Shastra Siddhanta Sar. Ad- 
dress ; Jubbulpore. 


SINHA, THE How. Lata SUKHRIR, Landa: 
holder and Jogirdar. b. 5 Jan. 1868. Edue. 
Agra College. Member, U. P. Legislative 
Council, from 1909-1920 when elected to the 
Council of State from the four Northern 
Divisions of the Agra Province; Genl. Secry., 
All-India Hindu Sabha; Hon. Secretary, 
Meerut College; Hon. Secry., U.P. Zamindar 
Association; President, Rishikul Asram and 
Ayurvedic College, Hardwar. Member (1) 
Indian Central Cotton Committee,(2) Advisory 
Committee in the Agriculture and Rev. 
Dept., Govt. of India, (3) Board of Agricul- 
ture, U.P., (4) Board of agement, Agri- 
cultural College, Cawn pore, and (5) President, 
Edmund igh School, Muzaffarnagar. 
Publications; Translation of the “ Gita” 
and “ Yoga Patanjali” in Hindi. Address: 
* Anandbhuwan,” Muzafarnagar, U.P. 


SINHA, NARENDRA PRASANNA, Major, 1.M.8., 
retired; Consulting Physiclan ; Mem., Advi- 
sory Council, India Office; 5. 30 Sept. 1858, 
Educ.: Calcutta; Univ. Coll., London. Ent. 
LMLE.,. 1886; retired 1905. 


SINHA, Tou Hon. MB. SACHCHIDANANDA, 
Barrister, Member, Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa, 1621; also President of Legislative 
Council 1921-22. b. 10 Nov. 1871, m. the late 
Srimeti Radhika, d. of the late Mr. Sewa 
Ram, of Lahore. Bduc.: Patna College and 
td eee Cacutta, Called to the Bar 
(Middle Temple), 1898 ; Advocate, Calcutta 
Court, 1803; Allahabad High Court, 

- 1806: Patna High Court, 1916, Founded 
and since edited The Lindustan Review, 18.9. 
- Twice Elected Member, Imperial 
Council, Elected ative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected its first Deputy President, Feb. 
Publication : “ The Partition of Bengal 


1 : 
oe the Separation of Behar.” Address: 


BIROHI, H. H. MAHARAJA 


SIVAGNANAM PILLAI, THE HON. 
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Ce. cutta ; Lincoln’s Inn ; called to Bar, 1886 ; 
Barrister, Calcutta H.C.; Standing Counsel, 
Govt. of India, 1908; Adv. Gen., Bengal, 
1907-9 and 1916-17 ; Law Member, Viceroy’s 
Executive Council 1909-10; Member, Bengal 
Executive Council, 1917-18; Representative of 
India in Imp. War. Confce. 1917 and in 1918 ; 
Freeman of City of London, 1917; App. 
Representative of India at Peace Conference ; 
Under Secretary of State for India, 1919-20; 
Governor of Behar and Orissa, 1921-22, 
Address ; Calcutta 


SIRMOOR, Likocr.-CoL. H. H, MAHARAJA SIR 


AMAB PRAKASH BAHADUR, K.C.S.I., K.C.LE., 
b.27 Jan. 1880. m. d. of the late His Excellency 
Maharaja Deb Shamsher Jung, Rana Bahadur 
ex-Prime Minister of Nepal in 1910. Edue.: 
under European and Indian Private tutors 
Address ; Sirmoor, Nahan. 


DHIRAJ, MAHARAO 
SARUP Ram SINGH BAHADUR. b. Sept. 27, 
1888. 8. to the gadi, April 29, 1920. Ad- 
dress ; Sirohi, Rajputana, 


SITAMAU, H. H. Sir Basa RaW SINGH, RAJA 


or, K.C.1.E.; 6 1880; descended from Rathor 
House of Kachi Baroda. m. thrice. Educ.: 
Daly Coll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modern philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns. 8. by selection by Govt. of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Address; 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitamau, C.T, 


DEWAN 
BAHADUR ‘TINNEVELLY NELLAIAPPA, B.A., 
Minister of Development, Madras, 5. 1 April 
1861. Educ: Madras Christian (College. 
‘ervice under Government; Retired as Dy. 
Collector ; President, Dist. Board, Tinne- 
yelly, 1920-1923. Address: Renga Vihar, 
Mowbrays Road, Madras. 


SIVASWAMI Ayyak, S1z P. &,, Se 1915, 


0.8.1. (1912); 0.1.E, (1908). , Member, 
Executive Council, Madras; 6.7 Feb. 1864, 
m.;noc.; Bduce.: 8. P. G. Ooll ge, Tanjore ; 
Government College, Kumbakunam ; ° 
dency College, and Law College, Madras; 
High Court Vakil, 1885; Asstt. Professor, 
Law College, Madras, 1808-09; Jomt Editor, 
Madras Law Journal, 1893-1907; first Indian 
Representitive of the University of Madras 
in the Madras Legislative Council, 1904-07; 
Advocate General, 1907; Member of 
ecutive Oonnocil, 1912-37; 
0 1916-18 ; 
niversity, 
1918-19, Elected to the Indian Leguslavive 
Assembly by the dictricts of Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly, 1920; President of the Second 
Session of the National Libc ral Federation at 
Calcutta, 1919; Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Season of the Asse m- 
bly of the League ofNations at Geneva, 1922 ; 
Nominated Mi mber of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1924. Address: Su ; 
Edward Elliot’s Road, Mylapore, Madras, 


7,E , 
Paint, Behar and 7, Higin Road, Allahabsd. sx REN, MAson-Gununa BIR ANDREW, K.C, 


SINHA,  SarvenpRa Praganys, Fider  1.2., 6.B., C.M.G.,G.0.C., Peshawar District; 
. Baron, P.C., K.C.3 raised to (ist 6.1878. Served N.W. Frontier, India, 1897- 


he is Major, 


Indian}, K.G.G1, (1921); b. 1864; , ila 
Bisbhoom Zllle Boh..; -Presidenoy - Coll 


*9 a | 


98 (medal, 2 clasps); China, 1900 (medal) ; 
Rast Afrion, 1902-4 (despatohes 
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medal, 2 clasps) ; Kuropean War, 1914-18 (des- 
patches, Bt-Col C.MG) 3rd Afghan War, 
1919 Despatches; Waziristan operations, 
1919-1920. Address: Peshawar. 


SLOCOCK, FRANCIS SAMrEL AIFR D, CIT., 

Kduc.: Marlborough; Trinity Coil.,Oxford, 
Fnt. 1.0.8., 1889; served Madras and C.P.. 
Ch. Sc. Ch. to Commsr 1496; Ingpr.-Genl. 
of Police, C. P., 1908-14 Sp. duty, Govt. of 
India, Home Dept., 1914-16; Ch. Scc.to Ch. 
Commsr.,C. P.and Addl. Mem., Imp, Leg. 
Council. Adaress: Nagpur. 


SLY, 818 Frank Grorat, K. C. 8. I.; 

Governor Of the Cuntral Provinces and Berar 
Fdue.: Balliol Coll, Oxford. Ent. 
I.C.8., 1885; Insp.-Gen. of Acric., 1904 08; 
Mcm. of Roy. Commsn. on Indian Services, 
1912; Mem. of Iranchige Committee (Rt forms 
Scheme) 1918-19, Chief Commissioner, Central 
Provinces and Behar, 1920, Address: 
Nagpur. 


SMITH, SIR HENRY MONCRIEFP, KT. (1923), 

C.1 E! (1920), Sec to Govt of India, Leg 
Dept. since 1921, b. Dec. 23, 1873 Educ: 
Blundell’. Schoo], Tiverton, Sidney, Sussex 
Coll , Cambridge, 1C 8 , 1897 Assist Commr 
in U. P, Dist and Sessions Judge, 1908; 
Addl. Sec to U.P Govt, 1914; Dy. Sec to 
Govt. of India, 1915, Joint Sec, 1919 
Address Simla or Delhi. 


SMITH, Sin THomas, KT. (1921), V.D. (1914) 
Chevalier of the Order of the Crown (Belgium). 
(1919), Managing Durector Muir Mulls, Co., 
Ltd , Cawnpore, b 28 Aug 1875 m Elsie 
Maud. d. ot Sir Henry Legoard in 1907, 2s. 
1@ Member of the Hunter Committce on 
Punjab disorders, 1919 Presdt., Upper 
Indié Chamber of Commerce, 1918-1921 , 
Member, U P. Leg Council, 1918-23, Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1913-22, Com. 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Rifles, 1913-22. 
Address; Westfield, Cawnpore 


BORABJI, CORNELIA; Kaser-i-Hind Gold ist 
class medal (1909), Legal Adviser to Pur- 
dahnishins, Court of Wards, Bingal, Behar 
and Orissa, and Assam, and Consulting 
Counsel. Fduec.: Somervillk Coll, Oxford, 
Ine and Pembertons, Lincola’s Inn Fi lds, 
London ; Bachelor of Civil Law Examination 
Oxford, 1893; obtained special privilcges, 
Lincoln's Inn, London, 1903 ; propounded in 
1902 scheme to India Office for poonecHing 
Woman Counsel with Prov Exec. Govts. 

India; in 1904 app. by Govt. of Bengal 
to position she now holds, Publications: 
Sun-Babies (1904), Between the Twrlighl: 
1908 ); The Purdanashiy (1916); Sun-Babies 
2nd Series Illustrated) 1920; contributicns 
to the Neneteenth Century, Westminster Gazelle. 
The Times and othcr newspapers and Maga- 
zines. Address: Board of Revenue, Calcutta. 


SPENCER, HON. MR.¢ JUSTICE CHARIES 

Gorpo, I.C.8., BareattLaw, Puisne Judge 
of Madras High Court, since 1914; 6. 23 Feb. 
1869, Hdyc.* Marlborough; Keble Ceoll., 
Oxford; Lincoln’s Inn, Ent I.C.8., 1888; 
Address: Weston, Tiaddows Road, Nun- 
gumbaukum, Madras. 


SRINIVASA RAO, Rat BAwADUR PATRI VEN- 
Kata, B.A., B.L,, High Court Vaki, Guntur, 
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and Member, Legis. Assembly. 6. 1877. 
m. to d of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garu Educ.: Town High School and 
Noble College, Masulipatam,and Christian Coll. 
and Law (Coll, Madras. Joined Cocanada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Barin 1906. Vice-President, 
Guntur Dist. Board, for 6 years ; was Municipal 
Councillor for some years; was member, 
Kistna Flood Committee ; Secretary of the 
ane Dt. Congress Committee. Address: 
untur, 


STANDEN, BERTRAM PRIOR, C.8.I. (1920); 


C I.E., Commer., Berar Div , C P since 1915 ; 
6 1867. Educ : Uppmgham, Trinity Coll., 
Camb. Ent. 1 C S., 1886, Ch Sec. to Ch. Come 
mussioner 1908-11, Member, Prov. Leg. Coun- 
cil. Address: Amraoti. 


SIANDLEY, ALFRED WILLIAM EVANS, Associ- 


ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Council 
of the Institution of Engineers (India) ; Chef 
Engineer and Secretary, P. W. D, Bikaner 
State. b.20 Nov. 1866. m. Una. d of H. F. D. 
Bunington, ICS. (retd). Edue.; Royal 
College of Mauritius and then at Royal 
Indian Engmeermg Coll., Coopers Hill. 
Jomed P W.D in U.P, Irmgation Branch, as 
Asstt. Engineer in 1891; Construction of 
Gangao Dam, Upper E. J. Canal in 1805 ; 
services lent to Benares Municipality in 1896 
as Resident Engimeer for construction of 
drainage and sewerage and water-works. 
Promoted Ex. Engineer in 1899; services 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-06, durimg which 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central electric power station were designed 
and constructed, also originated the investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of irmgating the North 
tracts of the State from the Sutle) river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the water in the Sutle} Valley Project now 
under construction , Sanitary Engr. to Govt , 
U P in 1908 and 1909. Promoted to Superin- 
tending Encimeer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government, 
P W OD., Irrigation Branch, U.P.in 1918 and 
retired 1n 1921. Publuatwn Papers on 
** Subsoil Percolation ’’ and ‘‘ Flood Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs” in the Journal of the 
Institution of Engineers (India), Vol. I. 
Address ; Bikaner, Ra)putana. 


STARR, Mrs. VERNON, Honorary Medical Mis- 


sionary of the C M.8 at Peshawar Rescued 
Miss Mollie Lilis from captivity m the Tirah 
Country, 1923, and was awarded the gold 
Kansar-1-Hind medal. Her husband Dr. V. 
H. Starr was murdered at Peshawar, March, 
1918. Address: c/o C. M. §. Hospital, 
Peshawar. 


STEIN, Sik AvrREL, K.C.L.E., Ph.D., D. Litt. 


(Hon Oxon.), D. Sc. (Hon. Camb.), D. O0.L- 
(Hon. Punjab), Fellow, Brit Acad., Corres- 
pondent de |’ Institute de France, Gold Me. 
dallist, R. Geo Soc. etc ; Indian Archeological 
Survey Officer on special duty ; d aelee 
26 Nov 1862 Educ: Budapest and Dresden ; 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
Hngland, 1888-99, Principal, Oriental College 
and Registrar, Punjab University; App. to 
I. E, 8.as Prin. of Calcutta Afadraseh, 1899. 
Inspector-General of Education N. W. F. P 
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and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archwologi: 
cal explorations "tor Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W. 
China, 1906-08 ; tranaferred to Archeological! 
Survey 1009; carried out geographical and 
archeological explorations in C. Asia an¢ 
Persia, 1918-16. Publications: Kalhana’ 
Chronicale of Kings of Kashmir; Sanskrit 
text 1892, trans, lla rapper ge etl 2 Vols., 
1900; Sand-burie ins of Khotan, 1908: 
Ancient Khotan, 1908 (2 Vols,); Ruins of 
Desert Cathay, 1912 (2 Mare Serindia, 1921 
(5 vols.); The Thousand B : Memoir 

on Maps of Chinese Turkistan and Kansu 
O vols.), and numerous papers on Indian 
anCentral Asian Archeology and Geography. 
Address.: Srinagar. 


STEPHENSON, Hues Lanspowy,C.8.1.,C.1.3., 
I.C.8.; Member, seeune Council, Bengal 
(1922). b, London, 8 Apr. 1871. Educ. : 
Westminster; Christ Church, Osford. Ent. 
I.C.8., 1895; Sec. to Board of Rev., Calcutta ; 
Fin. Sec. to Govt. of Bengal. ; Addl. Sec., Pol 
Dept.; Member of Southborough Reforms 
Committee ; Chief Secretary to Government 
of Bengal, Decr. 1919. Address: Writers’ 
Buildings, Calcutta. 

ORCL IL.MS., 


ETEVENS, IL.-Cou. ROBERT, 
M.D., BS., Lond., F.R.C.S., Eng.; Prof 
of Clinical and Operative Surgery, Medical 
Coll., Calcutta; 6. 14 Mar. 1867. Edue.: 
Malvern : ; Univ. Coll., London; St. Bartholo- 
mew's. Address: 5, Middleton Atreet, 
Calcutta. 


C.I.F.; Indigo Planter; 6. 


STILT, 9 one ,) 
Address; Sath! 


1849, privately. 
segs Chum mm parun. 


STIRLING, GEroRGR CLAUD BERESFORD 
C.LE. ; Supdt. and Pol. Omir 8. Shan States, 
since 1910; b. 1861 ; Ent. Burma Pol. Dept., 
| Address: Taunggy'i, S. Shan Statec, 

urma, 


STOKES, Hopetoun GABRIEL, C.I.E., B.A.; 
Dy. See., Govt. of India, Fin. Dept., 1911- 18; 
Fin. Mem., Imp. Delhi ‘Committee, 1913-15 ; 
Priv. Sec. to Gov. of Madras, 1915. Pol. Ag. 
Banganapally, Madras. Educ.’ Clifton; Or cl 
Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.8., 1896, Address ; 
c/o Binny & Co., Madras. 


STONEY, EDWARD WALLER, C.LE., M.E., 
MICE; M.Inst.C.E.; late Ch. "Eng. of 
Madras Ry. (retired), 1904; 4th e. of late T. G. 
araiot J.P., of Kyle Park and Arranhill, Co, 

pipperary Ireland : 3; m. 1875; Scholar, Gold 
Nist and XM. E., Queen’ 8 University, 

Ireland ; Fellow, Madras University. Pe ‘ 

cations : ‘varions engineering papers. Address: 

. The Gables, Coonoor. 


STUART, THE HON. MR. JUSTICE LOUIS,C.I.E. 
1.C.8.: Puisne Judge, High Court, Allahabad 
nince "1022, b. 12 March 1870, Educ. : 
Charterhouse; Balliol Coll.,Oxford,Ent.1.C.8., 
1881: Jud. Sec. to Govt. and nom. as Men. 
of U.P. Council, 1910-12. Lt.-Col. Commanding 
AHaha Auxilliary Force. Address: 
Allahabad. 


STUART, Cart. Mueray, D.Sc. (Birm.), B.8¢. 
(Lond), F.G.8., F.C.8., M. Inst. P.T. Chief 
Ind do Burma ollfields (1920) Tid. 

since ern b. 5 Nov. 1862, Edue,; King 
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Edward’s H. 8. Birmingham and Birmingham 
Univy., I.E.8., Prof. or . in Poona Coll. of 
Engineering, in addition to other duties, 
1916-17, Attached Waziristan Expedition, 
1919-21, attached Mahsud Expedition, 
1919-20 (mentioned fdespatches), India 
General Service medal with two clasps. Retired 
with rank of Captain, 1920; as Prof. of Geol., 
Presidency Coll., Madras, 1911-14. Ac. 
Superintendent, Madras Government Museum 
and Ag. Dir. Maras Govt. Marine Aquariun, 
1912; Iniv., lecturerin the Madras University, 
1913-14. Geo.: Survey of India, 1907-1921. 
Address: Thayetmyo, Burma, "and Royal 
Socicties: Club, London. 


STUART, MaJ.-GEn. ROBERT 
OCHILTREE, K.C.8J., O81; Mem., Ind. 
Munitions Board, 1917-20; 6. 22 Aug. 
1861. Educ.: Woolwich. Ent. RB. A.,1880; 

I. 0. D., 1889; Dir. Gren. of Ordnance, India. 


1911-17. Addrese: Forest Hill, Simla. 


STUART-WILLIAMS, SYDNtY CHARIFS, M.A. 
(Cantab); H.A. (London) Acting Chatr- 
man, Calcutta Port Commissioners. b. 9 May 
1874: m. Feb 1903. Edu.: Kintswood 
Sch. Bath: Univ. Coll., Aberystwyth and Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge: Private Sec- to Sir 
Edward Holden, 1900: Junior Sec. to A ent, 
E.I. By., 1900-03 ; Dy. Sec. to Agent, E. R., 
1903-06 ; Secy. to Agent, EH. I. , 1908-14, 
Sec., Port Commissioners, Calcutta, 1914-16; 
Vice-Chairman, 1016. Dy. Chairman ; 1921, 
Member, Bengal Legislative Council’ 1922! 
Acting ‘Chairman, 1922. Baxeiablaryiee The 
Economics of Railway Trans 1909 ; 
Article on Indian railways ir Modern TRailwes 
Pratice, 1913. History of the Port of Calcutta, 
1870-1920. Address: Port Commissioners’ 
House, Calcutta. 


SUBRAMANIA IYER, Sm SUBBAYYER, 
K.C.I.E .; retired Judge of Madras High 
Court ; b.' 1842, Address: Beach Houre, 
Mylapur, Madras. 


SUBRAHMANYAM, RAO BanaDUR CALAGA 
SUNDARAYYA,B.A., B.L., M.L.A., Landowner. 
b. Nov, 1862. Bdue.: Kumbakonam and Mad- 
ras Presidency Colleges. Practised as Vakil 
at Bellary; Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 
1904-10; Vice-President, District ard, 
pellacy, ‘1911-1918: Member, Liberal League, 

Madras; has taken interest in co-operative 
work anil socia] and political movements ; 
elected to the Legislative Assembly, 1920. 

Publications : Pamphiets on Bubonic Plague 

and Irrigation Problems of the Ceded Dis- 


tricta. Address ; Mayavaram, 8. India. 


SUDBOROUGH, Prov. JOHN JOSEPH, Pb.D., 

. ; Prof.of Org. lodges Ind. 

Tnst. of Be.; 6 6. Birmingham Educ. : 

King Edward's Sch. Camp Bt, Biren ar; 
Mason Coll., Birmingham ; Univ. of Heidel: 
berg; Owen’ 8 Coll., Manchester, I. ge, London; 
late Prof. of Cham. and Dean of Fac. of Fe., 
Univ. Coll, of rg A wyth ica- 
tions : Text-book of Organic Chemistry ; joint 
author of Practical Organic Chem stry 
and numerous papers in cal Journals 
Addreas ; Bangaiore, 


URE PRA AD, 8mm, BA’, Gold Kaiser-i- 
Medal 1s TB. 10 Political 


Se oe ncy’ Goural > 
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March 1862. m. Mohanj{, d. of Prannath 
Hukkoo. Edue.: at Agra College. Deputy 
Supdt.. Settlement, Ambala, 1885; Judicial 
Secretary, Marwar, 1886; Member of Counci’, 
1887; Senior Member, 1901; Minister, 1908: 
Udalpur Minister, 1914-18; now Political and 
Judioial Member, Regency Council; Officlated 
as its Vice-President. Is Sardar of first rank 
with clal powers. Holds 8 villages in 
agir of an annual rental of Rs. 25,000, Pub- 
teations ; Famine Report, 1899-1900; Origin 
of the Rathores; Agricultural Indebtedness. 
Address; Sukh Ashram, Jodhpur, Rajputana. 


SUKHIA, De. Nanmsnaw H.9E., LM. & &. 
1883), L.V. Sc. (Spl.); F.R.S.I. (Lond)., Mun. 
neillor (1901); J.P. (1911); Hon. Presy. 
Magte. (1913); Del., the Parsi Chief Matri- 
monial Court (19146); Member, Schools Com- 
mittee (1916-1922); Member of the Committee, 
the Punchayat of the Sir J. J. Parsi Benevo- 
lent Institute (1921); Member, Prince of Wales 
Museum Trust Board (1020-22); Member, 
Development Committee (1921); Physician 
and Sanitarian; 0. 26 May 1860; married. 
Educ.: Graduate, Bombay Univ., 1883; Univ. 


Med!. Examr., Bombay Univ., 1895 ; Lecturer | 


in Anatomy and Physiology. Govt.Vety. Coll , 
1886-1890; Con. Vety. Surgeon; Assist. 
Surgn., Indian M. Service, 1884-90; Med. Officer 
in charge of H. H. ex-King Theebaw of 
Burma and Suite and Ag. Civil Surgn., Rat- 
nagiri (1886); Mem., Standing Committee, 
Bombay Mun, Corpn. (1911 to 1918), Pub- 
lications: Persian Translation of Asop’s 
Fables, Pickings from the Avesta, Juddin con- 
troversy, Comparative Anatomy of che Domes- 
ticated Quadrupeds and Notes (minutes, etc.) 
on vatous Municipal Matters, the Municipal! 
Act and law of Public Meetings. Address: 
opus Buildings, Cowasji Patel Strest, Bom- 
ay. 


SULTAN AHMAD KHAN, Sirdar Sahibzada, 
Mumtazimuddowlah, M.A., LL.M. (Cantab.), 
C.1.E. (1924); Bar-at-Law, Senior Memhers 
Gwalior State Council b. 1867. m. Lucy 
Pelling Hall of Bri+to!, England. duc: 
Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental Coll., Aligarh 
and Christ’s Coll., Cambridge. Practised at 
the Barat Deiii. Appointed Chief Justice, 
Gwallor State, in 1905; Law Member, 1909; 
Finance Member, 1912 ; Arm y Member, 1917 ; 
A { Member, 1918 ; Wasa member of the 

unter Commission. Made a First Class 
Sirdar with Ghashia and Tazim in 1908. 
Address: Gwalior. 


SANT, MaHaRaANa SRI JOBRAWARSINGII, 
RaJa OF ; b. 24 March 1881 ; 8.1896, Address . 
Santrampur, Rewa Kanths. 


SUTHERLAND, Lrgvt.-CoLn. Davin WATERS, 
C.1.E., V.H.8., I.M.S.; Prof. of Medicine 
Med, Coll., Lahore. b. Australia, 18 Dee 1871, 
m. 1915, Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Educ.: Melbourne 
aud Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Hain), M. B. 
C.M.( Edin.), F.B.0.P. (Lond.), F.B.8. (Edin.) 
Fell, Roy, Soc., Med., London. Address: 
28, Jail Road, Lahore. 
SWAIN, Walter, C.I.E., (1922). Inspector: 
General of Police, Behar 1923. d. Jan. 17, 1876 
m. Annie Matilde, sec, d. of Chas. Fox, Haq., 
Of Carsp-of-Gowrle, Gootland. Aduc,; Boston, 
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Grammar School. Assistant Superintendent 
of Police, 1895; Supdt. of Police, 1906 ; Dy. 
Tospector-General] of Police, 1019; Offg. ” 
Genl. of Police, 1920; Delhi Durbar , 
1912; Volunteer Long Service Medal, 1919, 
King’s Police Medal, 1918. Publications : 
** Instructions for Constables ”’ (1901) in Eng- 
lish, Kaithi and Bengali; ‘‘ Advice on the 
Construction of Police Buildings’ (1921). 
ae : The Imperial Bank of India, Patna, 


SYED MOHAMMED FAKHRUDDIN, The 


Hon. KHAN BABADOR, B.A.,B.L., Minister 
of Education, Bihar and Orissa. b. 1870. 
Musammat Kaniz Banoo of Shaikhpwr. 
Educ.: at Patna. Practised as a vakil in 
the mofussi] courts and then in the Patna 
High Court. Address > Muradpur, Patna. 


SYED, Sm ALI Imam, K.C.8.1. ,1914), O81, 


(1911). Law Member of Governor-General’s 
Council, 1910-16; 6. Neora (Patna), 11 Feb. 
1869; s. of Nawab Sycd Imdad Imam, Shameu- 
lulama .m. 1891; five s. four ad. Called to bar, 
Middie Temple, 1890; Standing Council 
Calcutta High Court : President, 1st Session of 
the All-India Moslem Leaguc held at Amritsar, 
1908; Mem., Moslem League Depn. to England, 
1909; member of Governor’s Legla ative 
Council, Bengal, 1910; Fellow of Calcutta 
University, 1908-12[; Puisne Judge of Patna 
High Court, 1917; Member, Executive 
Council of Behar and Orissa, 1918 ; President, 
Executive Council of the Government of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1919; First Indjan 
Representative to sit at the fret meeting of 
the League of Nations, Nov. 1920. Address: 
Mariam Munzil, Patna also Bella Vista, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 


TAGORE, ABANINDRA Natu, C.1.E.; Vice- 


Prin., Govt. Sch. of Art, Calcutta, since 1905; 
7emindar of Shazkdpor, Bengal; 6. 1871, 
Educ. : Fanskrit Coll., Calcutta, and at home. 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curzon. 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta, 
1911; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Address: 6, Dwar- 
kanath Tagore’s Lane, Calcutta. 


TAGORE, MAHWARAJA BAHADUR SIR Propyot 


CoomaR, Kt.; b. 17 September 18738, 
Edue.: Hindu sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
rivately: Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909; Trustee, 
ictoria Mem. Hall; Trustce, Indian Museum ; 
Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal; formerly 
Mem., Ben gal Council. Addrese > Calcutta. 


TAGORE, Sm RABINDRANATH, K*., D.Lit. 


(Calcutta Univ.); 6. 1861. Edue.: privately. 
Lived at Calcutta frst; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father's 
estates; there he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded school at Shantini- 
ketan, Bolpur: this has been his life-work 
ever since; visited England, 1912, and trans- 
lated some of his Bengali works into eo : 
Nobel Prize for Literature, 1918. t 
ealions: In Bengali—about poetical 
works, and 28 proge works, including novels, 
short stories, essays, sermons, dramas, etc. 
In English~—Gitanjali, The Gardener, S&d- 
han’, The Crescent Moon, Chitra, The King 
of the Datk Ohamber; Tne Post Office 


a Play, 1914; Fruit Gafhering; Nationaljam, 
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2917; Personality, 1918 ; Stra Birds, 1919 ; 
Sacrifice, 1919 ; Lover's Gift, 1910 ; Reminis- 
gences, 1919; The Wreck, 1921: eastive 
Unity: The Fugitive, 1922, Address: Shan- 
tiniketan, Bolpur. 

TASADDUK RASUL KHAN, Easa SR, 
K.C.8.1.; Taluqdar of Jehangirabad , Mem 
‘ol U.P. ‘Council ; Mem. B. I. Assoc., Oudh. 
awarded Eword of Honour for war services 
1919. A dress: Jchangirabad Raj, Dist. 
Bar: Banki. 


TATA, Sm DoRawyr JAMsETII, Kr., J.P., 
genr. partner, Tata Sons, Ld. b. 27 Aug. 
1359 ; s. of late Jamsetji Nusservanji Tata, m 
1898, Meherbal,d.of H.J. Bhabha. due. 
Caius Coll. (Hon. Fellow), Camb; Bombay 
Univ. Address; ‘ Esplanade House,” Waud- 
by Road, Bombay. 

TAVEGGIA, Rr. Bev. Santivo; Bishop of 
Krishnagar, since 1906; 0. Italy, 1855. Went 
to India, 1879. Address : Krishnagar, 


TAW SEIN KO, C.1LE., 1.8.0.; Examiner In 
Chinese, Burma, since 1906 ; b.7 Dec. 1864, 
Educ. : Christ’s Coll., Camb.; Burmese and Pali 
Lecturer, Rangoon Coll., 1882-85 : Asst. Sec. 
to Govt. of Burma, "1889-01; Burmese 
Lecturer Cambridge, 1892-98. ; Supdt., 
Areeo ee simeypeg 4 Burma Circle, 1899- 
1919, urmese Sketches, Vols. 
T and ir, Selections from the Records of the 
Hluttaw; Translation of Maha Janaka Jata- 
ka; Elementary Handbook of the Burmese 
Language. Address: Peking Lodge, Man- 

alay 


TEGART, CHARLES AUGUSTUS, C.I.E., M.V.O., 
Indian Police ; officiated as Dy. Insp. -Gen. of 
Police, Calcutta ; b. 1881. Hdue.;? Portora 
Royal Sch., Enniskillen ; : Trinity Coll., 

Dublin. Joined Indian Police, 1991. 


TRHRI, CapTain H.H.RaJa NARENDRA SBAB 
S4HEB BAHADUR, C.8.I., of Tehri-Garhwal 
State. b. 3 Aug. 1898. Succeeded 1918. Educ. 
Mayo Coll., Ajmer. Address: Tehri, Garh- 
wal State. 


THAKUR, RaO BAHADUR KASHINATH K2ESHAY, 
1.8.0.; Sen. Div. and Bess. Judge, ‘Nagpur, 
since 1911: b. 15 Feb. 1860. Educ.: Saugor 
and Jubbalpore H. 8.; Muir Central Coll. 
Allahabad. Address : ge ie 


THOMPSON, JonN PERRONET, 0.8.1, (1919): 
Political Secretary, Foreign and Politica! 
Department, 0. 8 ae 1873, m. a Lucia, 
d. of the late B. yrrell, Litt. D. Senr. 
Fellow, Trinity Goll, Deblia Rdue. " Leeds 
Gr, Sch. and Trin. Coil., Cambridge. Ist 
Class Classical Tripoa. President of the 
Union (1895). Entered 1.0.8., 1897. Revenue 
See, to Punjab Govt., 1918. Ch. Sec. 1916. 
Mem. of Indian Leg. Council, 1918-19, Mem- 
ber of Reforms Commaittes, 1918- 19, President, 
Raliway Police Committee, 192 a Member 
of Council of State and Secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Princes, 1922, formerly President 
Punjab Historical Society and Fellow an 
Syndic of the Punjab ae ae Address ; 
Delhi or U. 8. Club, Simla. 


THORNTON, Hvau po gg rae O.LE., B.A.; 
Edue.: Cheltenham, 


8. 
Ghrist’ Church, Oxtord (B.A). Ent. 1.0.8. 
1 Address: Fernslda, Maymyo. 
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Ba tolmroae TALUQDAR OF, RANA SIR SHEORAJ 
SINGH BAHADUR OF KuHasureaaon, K.C.1.E, ; i 
Rai Bareli District; 6. sae m. ist, d. of 
Babu Amarjit Singh . of the Raja of 
Majhonli; 2nd, d, 0 hale se Somesurdatt Singh, 
a Raja of Kundwar; 8rd, 4. of the Raja of 
Bijapur District. Edue.: "Govt. H. 8., Rai 
Barell, S. father, 1897; dcscended from 
King Sahvahan, whose Sum vat Era is ctrrcnt 
in India. Heir; Kunwar Lal Elma Natti 
Fingh Bahadur. Address: Thulrai, Khajur- 
gaon. 


TODHUNTER, Sin CuoantEs Grorae, E.0.8.1. 
(1921), O.B. B., K.-i-H. Member of Executive 
Council, Madras, b, 16 Feb. 1869. Edur.: 
Aldenham Sch., and King’s Coll., Cambridge, 
Member's prizeman, Cambridge. University, 
1888: m, Alice, d. of Captain C. Losack, 98rd 
Highlanders, Served in I.C. §., Madras; also 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C, P. and C. I. 
States. Sec., India Excise Committee, 2906. 1.@. 
of Excise and Salt to the Govt. of India, 
1909-12. President, Life Saving ig Appliances 
Committee, 1918; Secretary to 
Madras, 1915; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916; Member of Council, 1919. Address ; The 
Hermitage, Mylapore, Madras, 


TOFT, COMMISSIONER JAMES, Salvation Army, 
Northern Territory. Has served in ail 
Scandinavian Countries and U.S.A. Address: 
Ferozepare Road, Lahore. 


TOLLINTON, HenkY Pues, C.I.E., 1.C.S8.; 
Commissioner, Lahore. Edue.: Lamington 
Coll., Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent. I.C.8., 1898. 
Address : Lahore. 


TOMKINS, Lione, Lintoy, C.1.E.; Inspector- 
Genl. of Police, Punjab, since 1922: Ent. 
India Police Dept. in 1891+ Dy. Inspr. ‘Geni. 
ae Police, Punjab, 1914-1922. Address: 


TONK, H. H. AMIN-UD-D4AULA WAZIRUL MULE, 
NAWAB SIR HAFIZ MUHAMMAD IBRAHIM ALI. 
KHAN BAHADUR SavLat JANG, G.C.I.E., 
G.C.S.L; 0. 1848; 1847. 8. State ‘has area of 
2,559 sq. ‘miles and population of over 287,898. 
Address : Tonk. 


TRAVANCORE, H. H. 818 Bata Rama VARMA, 
MAHARAJAH OF, G.C.I.E., G.C.8.1., M.B.A.S., 
Officer de l'instruction Publique; b. 25 Sept. 
1857; S. 1885. State has arca of 7,600 sq. 
miles and population of 4,000,000. Address: 
Travancore. 

TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN, Sovura Inor, 


BISHOP OF, since 1905, Rr. Rev. CHARLES 
ig aes M.A., »D. b. 11 Feb. 1861. 


dmun Sch., Canterbury ; 
King ‘William's Coll wile of Man; Quoen’s 
Coll. and Ridley Hall, Gambridge. ‘Address: 
Kottayam. 


TROTTER, Hon. JUsticz My MUBBAY 
ort oe Buisne J of Madras 
called. a ‘Bar (Inner “Tem 

fUDBALL. The Hon. Sir Oe dead Ky. 


fnee 1915; 6. 12 May 1874. 

ag era - Balliol Coll., ‘Oxford; 

y 1901 ; oined 

N. E. Ciroait, 1903. : High bea: 
ag, 

(1921), Puisne Judge, Allahabad 

Mace 1000; 6. 48 ae 4806, on Kabler @. 
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of Charles John Sheen Edue + Bedford 
Mod Sch , Christ Church, Oxford I. C 8, 
1887, Addl Jud Commer, Oudh, 1908 
Address 27,Stanley Road, Allahabad and 10, 
Palace Road, ingston-on Thames 


TYABJI, Husain BADRUDDIN, M A (Honours), 
LLM (Honours), Cantab 1896, Bar-at 
Law Second Judge, Presidency Court of 
Smal] Causes, Bombay b 11 October 1878, m 
Miss Nazar Mohammad Fatehally Educ 
Anjuman e-Islam, Bombay, St Xaviers 
Schovl and College , Downing College, 
Cambridge Practised in the Bombay Higt 
Court Address Almanzil, Walkeshwar Road 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


UDAIPUR, H BH Maharajadhiray MAHARANS 
SIR FaTEH SINGHJI BAHADUP oF, GCSI, 
GCIE GCVO Maharana of Udaipur, 
Mewar b 1848 Address Udaipur 


UDAIPUR, H H THE BRaJA OF, CHANDRASHE- 
Se PRASAD SINGH DEO, CHIEY OF Address 
pur. 


ULLAH, VEN InHsan, Archdeacon of Delhi, 
Achde@con in Lahore Diocese, since 1910 
and Supdtg Missionary of Toba Teck Singh 
Mission, 6 1857 Educ Barmg H 8 
Batala, Lahore Div Coll Address Holy 
Trinity Church, Lahore 


UNIACKE, Major GENERAL SIR HERBERT 
CROFTON CAMPBELL, K CMG ,er 1919, CB 
1918, CMG, 1916, G@OC, Rawalpindi Dis 
trict, b 4 Dec 1866 m Minnie Marv, d of 
late Thomas Wild of Thorner Yorkshire, 25 
Edue Woolwich Commissioned Royal 
Artillery, 1885 Served three terms as Ad 
utant, Chief Instructor, Royal Horse and 

oya] Field Artillery Commandant, School 
of Instruction, Shoeburyneas, served Luropean 
War, 1014 18 (despatches ten times, K CMG, 
cmc Maj -General, CB, Commander 

egion of Honour), Commander Order of 
Savoy (Italy), Grand Officer Order of Avis 
(Portugal) 1st class order of St Anne (Russia) 
Croix-de guerre (Bilgium), Address Park 
House, Rawalpindi 


VAUGHAN, MaJ GEN, 5m Lovrs Ripiry, 
DSO, (1915) CB, (1918), KBE (1923) 
Officer of the Legion d’Honneur (1919) 
Commanding Central Provinces Dhastrict 
b 7 August 1875 Educ Uppingham and 
RMC ,Sandhurst m Emule d of J P Lgan 
of St Stephens Cork. Served with 25th 
Madras Infantry, 78th Moplah Rufles, 13th 
Infantry, 7th Gurkhas Rifles, and on the 
Staif in France 191419 Served in the 
Afghan War, 1919, in command of 4th 
War Division Commandant, Staff College 
a 22 Address Illagstafi House, Mhow, 


VENKATASWETA CHALAPATI RUNGA 
BAO BAHADUR, Manazasan Sm Ravt, 
MaHaRajaH OF BOBBILI, GCIE, CBT, 


Maharajah, 1900, Angknt Zemindar ot 
Bobbili, 0 28 Aug 1862 Edue Bobbili 
vately <Ascendtd Gadi in 1881, 


es. of Madras Landholders’ Assocn Life 
Mem, Boyal Asiatic Soc , Mem of Madras 
Council, 1896, 1898, 1900, and 1902, First 
Native Mem. of Madras Exec Council, 1910-11 
Publwcations. Advice tothe Indian Aristo- 
ersoy, Hindu Religion, Diaries in Europe. 
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Criticism on the Ramayana and the Maka- 
bharata Address: Bobbili, Madras Presidency, 


VERRIERES, ALBERT CLAUDE, CIE , Joint 
Chief Engineer (1920), P W D m 1890 Mabel 
Blanche, d of the late Francis Moors, Edue ° 
St Peter's Coll Agra, Thomason Civil Engi- 
neering Coll, Roorkee Ent P W D 1898 
Under Secy to Govt, P W D, Naini 
Tal, 1911 14, Exe Eng, Dehra Dun 1916-16, 
Supdtg T'ng 101618, Sanitary Ing 1918- 
19 , Offg Chief Engineer, United Provinces, 
1920 21 Address ‘‘ Dar ul Shafa”, cucknow. 


VIEIRA DE CASTRO, Rt Ray THEOTONIUS 
MANOEL RIBFIRO, DD,DCL,R C Birzhop 
of San Thomé de Mvlapore, since 1899, b 
Oporto, 1859, Edue Grégorian Uni , Rome. 
Address San Thome, Madras 


VIJAYARAGHAVA CHaRnya, DIWAN BAHADUR, 
MBE (1919), Commissioner for India, 
British Empire Exhibition August 1876 
Educ Presidency College Madras Jomed 
Provincial service, 1898 Revenue Officer 
Madras Corpn ,1912 17, Secretary to Board of 
Revenue, 1917 18, Dewan of Cochin 1919-22, 
an gag and Magistrate, 1920 Address 
imla 


VIRA VALA, DvEBar SHRI, Dewan, Porbandar 
State 0b 31 Jan 1888 duc at Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot Wing Masta, Rajkumar 
College, Adviser to the Thakore Saheb, Chuda, 
Deputy Political Agent, Palanpur, Manager, 
Lathi State Address. Porbandar, Kathia- 
War 


VISVCSVARAYA, MOKSHAGUNDUM, Sm, 
KCIE, MICE, Sc, late Dewan 
of Mysore b 15Sept 1861. Hdue Central 
Coll , Bangalore, and Col) of Science, Poona. 


Asst Engineer, PWD, Bombay, 1884; 
Supdt Eng, 1904, retired, 1908 ee 
Sp Consulting Eng to Nizams vt , 


1909, Ch Eng and Sec PW and R Depts,, 
Govt of Mysore, 1909, App Dewan of Mysore, 
Nov 1912—1918, has visited Durope, 
America and Japan twice, the last tour being 
in 1919 and 1920 Pudlwation * Recons- 
tructing India” (P 8 King and Son, Ltd, 
London) Address High Ground, Bangalore. 


VOLKERS, ROBERT CHARLES FRANCIS, C.E E. ; 
Sec , Railway Board, 1907-13, Accountant, 
P W OD, since 1878, Examiner, 1804. 

Address Calcutta 


WACHA, Sim DINSHA EDULJI, Kt , a Governor 
of the Tmperia! Bank of India (1920) and 
Member, Council of State (1920), Director, 
The Central Bank of India and the Scindia 
Navigation Company 6 2 Aug. 1844, Edue.° 
Elphmstone Coll., Bombay, in Cotton 
Industrv, since 1874, for 30 years Bombay 
Mun Corpn (President, 1901-02), for $83 
years, Mem, Bombay Millowners’ * 
tion Committee since 1889 and President in 
1917 and Member, Bombay Imp Trust since 
its formation in 1898 up to 1919, Pres of 17th 
National Congress, Calcutta, 1901, and of 
Belgaum Prov Conference, 1894, gave 
evidence before Royal Commission on Indian 
expenditure in 1897, Trustee of Elphinstone 
Coll., also Chairman, Indian Merchanta’ 
Chamber and Bureau, was Gen, Sec., 
Indian National Congress for 18 years 
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from 1894; Trustee of Vic. Jubilee Technical 
_Institute from 1902 and Hon. Sec. from 1900 
‘to 1928: Member, Bombay Legislative 
Council ‘(19165- 16); President, Western India 
Liberal Association since 1919. Was Secre- 
tary, Bombay Presidency Association from 
1885 to 1015 and President from 1915 to 1918, 
Was President of the First Bombay Provincial 
{Averal Conference in 1922. Publications ; 
pamphiets on Indian Finance, Currency 
and Economics, Agricultural Condition of 
India, Railways, Currency, Temperance 
Military Expenditure, etc.; large contri- 

butor to leading Indian hewspapers and 
journals for the last 40 years; also had 
published Mistory of Share Speculation 
1863-84 ; Life of Premchand Roychand ; Life 
of J, N. Tata; the Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, four papers 
on Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Recollections of Bombay 1860-75). Address : 

Jiji House, Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay. 


WADIA, ©. N, C.I.E, (1919); Millowner. 6. 
1869, KEdue. : ’ King’s Coll., London, Joined 
his father’s firm, 1888. Chairman, Bombay 
Milowners’ Association (1918). Address 
Pedder House, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 


WADIA, JAMSETJI ARDASEER, J. P., 1900; 
Merchant, 6. 81 Oct. 1857. Edue.: Elphin- 
stone Sch. and Coll. and served arprenticc- 
ship in Dickinson Akroid & Co. of don ; 
Promoter and Director of Cotton and othir 
industrial concerns; Member of Bombay 
Mun. Oorpn., since 1901. Publications: 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subjects 
published two pamphlets against closing of 

the Mints. Address: Wilderness Road, 

Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


WADYA, Sm Hormasy1 ARDESAR, Kt. (1918), 
Bar.-at-Law. 6. 2 January, 1819. Educ. : 
tone College, Bombay, and Univers ity 
e, London. m. Aimai, d. of the late 
Mr Ardesar Hormasji of Lowji Castle, Parrl. 
Called to the Bar, 1871 Personal Assistant 
to Mr, Dadabhai " Naorojf, Dewan of Baroda, 
February 1874 to January 1875. Practised in 
Kathiawar since 1875. Trustee, ae 
Panchayat, 1912. Trustee of the late Mr 
N. M. Wadia under his will, 1909, Recd. 
Kaliser-i-Hind Gold Medal, 1918. Address : 
37, Marine Lines, Bombay. 


WALT MAHOMED Hossanatty, B.A., LL.B., 
Member, Legislative Assembly; Retired Dpty. 
Collector and Special First Class Magistrate 
and Landed Proprietor, Karachi. 6. 5 Dec. 
1860. Widower. Educ.: ge ae ati 
and Govt. Law School, Bombay 
Govt. in various d ents for 33 abbey 
retired in 1915. Address : ‘ Khurshed Lodge’, 
Rambagh , Karachi, 

WALKER, CoLONEL GrorGe Kemp, C.I.E., 
O0.B.E., Fell, of Royal Coll. of Vet. Surgs. ; 
Principal deg ao, College, Lahore. 

mmandant b Light H 20 


Warwick (eb gee 
mission A. V. D. 1804 ; transfesred to Civil 
Employ, 1807. Address: fale 

WALKER, GiBert THOMAS, 
FAAS. 80.D. PhD. F.B.8. con ‘Gen. aol 
Observatories, , 1868. Baye. ; 


singe 190 4, 
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St. Paul's Sch. ; Trinity Ooll., Camb. reat 
wraneler, 1880) : Hell., 71801 ; ” Math. 

1895. Publicat : Aberration, * 1900: 
“Theory of a pi te ” 1910; and 
various papers on mathematical p hysics and 
eral Address : Meteorological Office, 


WALKER, MaJ.-GEN. 8m HAROLD Bripa- 
Woop, K.C.B., cr. 1918; K.C.M.G., cr. 1010; 
C.B. 1915; D.8.0., 1902; D.C.LI. and 
Border Regt., G.0.C., Southern Command, 
1923, 0. Apr. 1863 s. of late Rev. James H. 
Walker; m’. 1887, "Harriet Edith Coulthari, 
Plymstock ; two 8. Educ.: Shrewsb ury 

- Jesus College, Cambridge. Entered 

Army, 1884; Capt. 1801; Major 1902; It.- 

Col. 1908; ‘served Nile Expe ition, 1884-85 

(Medal with clasp), (Khedive Star); Egyptian 

Frontier, 1885-86; N. W. Frontier, India, 

1897-98 (Medal with 2 clasps); South Africa, 

1899-1902 (Queen’s medal, 2 clasps) (King’s 

medal, 5 clasps) (Brev. Major D.8.0.); served 

with Mediterranean Expeditionary Force 

1914-1918 (despatches seven times, mounded 

twice, C.B., profhoted Maj.-Gen., “.C.B., 

K.C.M.G.), with B.E.F. France, Commanding 

South Midland Division, Address: Head- 

quarterr, Southern Command, Poona. 


WALKER, &m James, K.CIE., C.K, 
Commsr. , Nagpur; Add. Mem., Imp. Coun 
1913, b. 1864. Edue.: Aberdeen Univ.; 
Balliol Coll., Oxford. Served in executive 
branch of 1.0.8., in Madras and C.P. Addrese: 
Nagpur. 

WALLACE, THE HON. MR. JUSTIOR EDWARD 
HAMILTOR, M.A. (Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.) Offg. 
Judge, High Court, Madras. 6.13 May 1873. 
m, Anna Richmond Miller. Educ. High 
School, Glasgow; Glasgow Univ.; Balliol. 
Coll., Oxford. Passed J. .3., 1895. Served in 
Madras Presidency since 1896 Judge of 
Chief Court, Mysore State, 1912-14, 
Address; Cathedral Gardens, Madras. 


WALMSLEY, 8m Hueg, Krt., (1028), M.A., 
Edue.: J udge, Calcutta High Court, since 1915; 
I.C.8. Merton Coll., Oxford. Ent. 'L.6.8,,1 
Address : High Court, Caicutta. 


WANEANER, CAPTAIN HIS HIGHNESS MAHARA- 
NA SIR AMARSINHJI, RAJ SAHEB OF, K.C I.E. ; 
State bs aros of 2564. miles, and population 

as gna aq. miles, an 
a | Address : 


of 36,824. 1 guns. Wan- 
kaner, miihlwar’ 

WARBURTON, Joum Pavt, OLE. 0. 28 
Aug. 1840. Joined Pol. Dept., eer 
1864; Asst. Insp. Gen., Railwa beg 
Jetired, 1900. Address: Poet 
Kasauli. 

WARNE, Rt, REV. FRANCIS WRSLEY, Bisho 
. the Methodist Ep Rega since 19 

6b. 30 Dec. 1854, : Inayat Bagh, 
Lucknow. 

WATHEN, G sTRuTuER, M.A., C.1.B, 
I.E.5;Prin.,Khalaa Coll., Amritwar, since 1915. 
6.28 Dec. 1878. m. 1000 Malicent, 4. of thelate 


CO. L. Buxton. Bdwe. : 8t. Peu's Sch. ; Péter- 
Tonbrid 


Bchool, 190n be: Ants Prof, of rata Lahore, 
1005-1914 : Teiscee of ot Govt, Oe jade 
4914-15, Addryep: Khalen Coflege, Amritany 
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WATT, Rev Jonn, MA, D.D,F.CE& , Prin, 
Scottish Churches Coll, Calcntta 65 1862 
Educ Parish Sch , Methlick, Gram Sch , Ola 

Aberdeen , Aberdeen Univ., New Coll , Edin- 

Joined Duff Coll, Calcut 1888 

Address 4, Cornwallis Square, Calcutta. 


WEBB CHartes Morcan,M A (Cambridg:), 
CIE (1921) Chairman, Rangoon Develop- 
ment Trust 6 30th June 1872 m to Lilan 
Elizabeth Griffiths Fdue Masons College 
Birmingham, 8t John’s, Cambridge Entered 
IC8, 1804, Deputy Commissioner, 1€01, 
Settlement Officer, 1908, Supdt, Census 
Operations aoe 1909, Secry , Govt of 
Burma, 1914, Chief Secry Govt of Burma, 
1918 , First Vice-Chancellor, Rangoon Univer 
sity, 1920, Chairman, Rangoon Development 
Trust, 1921 Publscations Census Reports, 
Burma, 1911 Address lLorrento Villa 
Prome Road Rangoon. 


WEBB, SIR MONTAGU DEP, KT (1921), CIF 
CBE, MLA _ of Messrs Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell & Co, Ltd 6 Clifton, 1869 duc 
pevataly m Catherine Frances d@ of Col 

C W Rideout Hobmes Finance, Music 
Address Karachi 


WEBSTER, Joun Enwarp CSI, CIE 
IC8,Commsr, Surma Valley, Assam since 
1912 & Ranchi 3 Sept 1871 Educ Char 
terhouse, Trinity Hall, Cam Ent ICS, 
1891 Address Silchar 


meet r ee Rt BEV I, see Calcutta, Bishop 

0 

WESTCOTT, Br Rev GH, see Lucknow 
Bishop 


WHEELER Sm Henry, KCSI (1921) 
K CIE,1ICS, Governor of Bihar and Onss1 
1922) Edue Christs Coll, Cam Ent 
O08, 1891, Dy Sec, Govt of India Fin 
Dept , 1907-08, Sec, Royal Commi.sion on 
Decentralisation, 1908-09, Fin Sec , Govt of 
Bengal, 1900-12, Home Sec Govt of India 
2912 16 , Member, Executive Counci] Ben 
al 1917-22 Address Government House 
na 


WHEEIER, Tar VFNERABLE HUGH TREVOR 
M A (Dublin), Archdeacon of Lahore, 1919 b 
27 September 1874 m Kathleen Gunning 
Educ Trinity College, Dublin Chaplain 
to the Forces, MEF, 1915. Address The 
Parsonage, Karachi 


WHITE, Mayon FREDERIOK Norman, CIE, 
MD, Asst Dir-Gen, IMS 
1914; Sanitary Commsr, Govt of India, 
Simla Address c/o Grindlay, Groom & Co, 
Bombay. 


WHITTY, JOHN TABLTON, CIE, Deputy 
Commissioner, Ranchi Edue Clifton Coll 
New Coll, Oxford, Univ Coll, London Ent 
IC§8, 1898, Address Ranchi 


WHYTE, THe How @ 8m ALEXANDER 
FREDERIOR, Kt (1922), Presdt, Indoan 
ag Assembly 6 380 September 1883 
EK * Edinburgh Academy Abbotsholme, 
Jena Univ , Edinburgh Univ, Grenoble 
Univ m Marvaret Emily, d of the Rev 
W. Fairweather, D D, two d,ones Lecteur 
@’Angiais at the Sorbonne, 1905-1906 Indus- 
telal Insurance Comr., Vienna and Budapest, 


ort 


1908 Pol Sec to Lord Lucas (Under Sec 
for War)1908 10 M P for Perth, 1910-18 Parl, 
Pte Sec to Mr Churchill, 191015. One of 
the founJers of The New Europe and joint 
Editor,191720 Lt T RN V R 1914 18 
Chairman, Indian Red Cross Society , 1923 
Address Legislative Assembly, Delhi 


WILIITAMS GrorGe Bransby, M Inst CE, 
M I Meck, E,T BR San I, TRGS, 
MIE (Ind ), Chief Engineer, Public Health 
Department Calcutta b 7 April 1872, m 
Dotothy Maud, d of G@ Thoys of Cheshire 
Educ Chiton Coll Artices toMr James 
Manseigh FRS 1891 Asst on York Miin 
Drainage Works Birmingham waterworke , 
Resident Engineer in-cha ge Whitly Water- 
work, Served S Af ica, 1900-01, Railway 
Staff Officer , Asst District Engineer , Impe- 
rial Military Railways Pers Asstt to Mr 
G R&R Strachan M Inst CE, 1902-96, 
Coryden W terworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works, Consulting Engineer to Col, 
Officer, 1906 08 , Nai o i Drainage and Water 
works Naiva ha Nakuru and Zanzibar eani 
tation , designed Sketly Sea or Works, &c, 
Sanitary Engineer Bengal (1909), designed 
nearly 200 ahemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 60 have been 
carried out including Jbena, Gaya, Hooghly, 
Chinsurah Kalimpong, Serampore, por ghye 
Comiula watervorks Gaya Burdwan, Dane, 
Kurseong and Tiltaghut main drainage 
schemes Publications Elementary Sanitary 
Engimeering (tet and 2nd editions) , Practi 
cal Sanitary Engineering Modern Sewage 
Disposal R E Journal, 1909, ‘ Kamfall or 
Wales’ , Geographical Journal, 1909 , Engi- 
neer 1922, Recent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering in Ben al, &c Addrese 838, 
Charnock Palace, Calcutta and 2%, Marjorie 
Villas, Darjeeling 


WILLIAMS, Capt HEEBERT ARMSTRONG, 
DSO IMS_ Resident Medical Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital since 1907 6 11 Feb 
1875 <Addrese Goncral Hospital, Rangoon 


WILLINGDON, 1st Baron, of Ratton, cr 1910, 
FREEMAN FREFMAN-THOMAS, Governor of 
Madras, 1919 6 12 Sep 1866 m 1892, Hon. 
Marie Adelaide, d of ist Baron Brassey. 
ADC to Lord Brassey when Gov of Victori 
1895, M P. (L) Hastings, 1900 1906 , Bodmin, 
Diy of Cornwall, 190610, Jun Lord of 
Treasury, 1906, Lord in Waiting to H M., 
1910-13 Governor of Bombay, 1918 19 Hew : 
Hon Inigo Brassey kreeman Thomas, b. 25 
4 a 1899 Address Government House, 


WILLIS, GEorGE Huxky, CIE, 1918, M V0. 
(4th) 1911, Lt Col, RE, MI Mech &., 
MIE (Ind ),J P , Master of Mint Bombay, 8. 
21 Oct 1875, m 3d Kdue St Paul’s Sch, 
London, R M A, Woolwich R E, 1895, 
Major, 1914 Arrived India, 1900, Deputy 
Mint Master, 1907 , officiated as Mint Master 
till October, 1915 Past President of Council, 
In titution of Kngimeers (Ind), Address 
H M Mint, Bombay 

WILSON, His EXCRELLENCY THE Rr HON. 
Sir LESLIE ORME, PC 1922 G, C I &, 
('928), 0. M G (1916); D 8 0. (:000) 
Governor of Bombay. 6.1 Aug. 1876, @ @. 
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of late H. Wilson. m. 1909, Winifred, ¢. d. of 
late Captain Charles Smith of Goderich, 
Sydney, Edue. St. Michaci’s, haa ; St. 
Paul’s School. Apptd. 2nd Lt. B.M.L.I. 
1895 ; Lieut. 1896; Oaptain 1901. Serve 
South Africa, 1809-'901 (severely wounded, 
despatches Queen’s Medal. 5 Clasps, D.S.0.); 
A.D.C. to Governor of N.S.W. Capt. in 
Berkshire Royal Horse Artillery (Terri- 
torials) ; promoted Temp. Lt.-Col. RB. M. 
and appointed to command Hawke Batt, 
BR N.D.; served through operations in Galli- 

1, 1914-15 (despatches, C.M.G.); served 
n France, 1915-16 (several times wounded) ; 
Parliamentary Asstt, Secry. to the War 
Cabinet, 1918 ; Chairman , National Maritime 
Board, 19'9; Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Shipping, 1919 ; Jt. Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Treasury and 
Chief Unionist Whip, 1921-1923 ; M.P. See 
Reading, 1913-1928. Address: Governmen 
House, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


WINN, GILBERT FRANKLYN, I.8.0,; Assistant 
Secretary to the Govt. of India, Home Depart- 
ment, since 1921.5. 1866, m. 1898, Isabel 
Maud, ed. of John Burgess. of Tullow, Co. 
Carlow. Educ; Muir Central Coll., Allaha- 
bad. Entered the Service of the Govt. of 
India in 1890 ; Registrar, Home Deptt., Govt. 
of India, 1012-1921, Address: C/o King. 
King & Co 


WITHERS, Lisur, EpGan CLEMENT, C.L.E., 
R.I.M.; Intelligence Officer, Persian ‘}uif, 
Address ; Intelligence Department, Basra. 


WITTET, GzoncE, F.R.1.B.A., Director, Tata 
Engineering Co., Ltd. 6. 26 November 1878; 
Consulting Architect to the Govt. of Bombay, 
1908-1019. Address : Dongarsi Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 


WOOD, 8mm JonN Barry, K.C.1.E., K.C.V.O., 
0.8.1., Resident in Kashmir. b. 1870; m. 1896; 
Ada Elizabeth, d. of G.A. Stack, I.E.S. Edue.: 
Marlborough; Balliol Coll., Oxford. Ent. 
1.C.8., 1894, Under-Sec. to Govt. of India, 
Forcign Dept., 1899-1903 ; 18t Assist. in 
Baluchistan, 1903 ; Dy. Sec., Forelgn Dept. , 
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1906-10 : Resident, Indore, 1912 ; Pol. Sec., 
Government of India, 1914-22, Address: 
Srinagar, 


WOODROFFE, Sm JOnN GronaR, K¢t.,™ 
Puizne Judge, Calcutta High Court since 
1004, 6.15 Dec. 1865. Fduc.; Woburn Park. 
Univ. Qoll., Oxford (B.C.L., M.A.) Barr., 
Inner Temple, 1889; Advocate, Calcutta 
HL C., 1890 ; Standing Counsel, Government of 
India, 1908. Judge, 1004; Offg. Ch. Justice, 
Bengal, Nov. 1915. Address: Bengal Club, 
Calcutta. 


WOOLACOTT, Joux Evans, Editor of The 
Pioneer. 6b. 1862. Educ.: Milford Haven 
Sch., and Gr. Sch. Menaibridge. ~ m. 
Anjoulina, d. of the late A. Seneca. On 
staf of Central News: Correspondent of 
The Daily Mailin Cairo and Paris. Assistant 
Editor, The Economist: City Ed. 
The Tribune: has edited The Statesman 
and The Bombay Gazette. President, Institute 
of Journalists, 1908. Parllamentary Candi- 
date, Glasgow, 1895. Address: Allahabad. 


WYNDHAM, Percy, C.IE., C.B.E., 2.G.8, 
Commsr., Kumaon, since 1913. 6. 18 Dec. 
1867. Educ.: Giggleswick Sch. ; Queen's Coll, 
Oxford, M.A., Joined I.C.8., 1899, Magte. 
and Collector, Mirzapur, 1900-1018. Address. : 
Naini Tal. 


YAIN, Lee AH, K.-i-H. (Gold), Bar-at-Law, M. 
L.C. Councillor, Rangoon Corporation ; Fellow 
of Rangoon University; 6. April 1874, Educ.: 
Rangoon College and Cambridge. Adress: 
67, Merchant Street, Rangoon. 


YULE, 8m Davm, Bart, (1922), Managing 
Director, Messrs, Andrew Yule & C6., Ltd. 
b. 4 Aug. 1858. m, Annie Henrietta Yule, 
d. of late Andrew Yule. Educ,; B. High 
School, Edinburgh. Joined firm of Andrew 
Yule & Co., Calcutta, 1875; Director of Lon- 
don Joint City and Midland Bank, Ltd., Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, Ltd., Royal Exchange 
Assurance Corporation Magadi Seda Co, 
Ltd., Chairman of Alllance Bank of Simla, 
Ltd, Address; 8, Clive Row, Calcutta. 
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Assam. 


The Province of Assam, 61 471 square miles’ 
in afea, includes the Asfam Valley Division ' 
the Surma Valley and Hill Division and the 
State of Manipur It owes 1ts importance to 
its situation on the north east fronticr of India 
It is surrounded by mountainous ranges on 
three sides while on the fourth (the west) lics 
the Province of Bengal on to the plains of 
which debouch the two valleys of the Brahma 
putra and the Surma which form the plains 
of Assam These two valleys are separated 
from each other by the Assam Range which 
poe westward from the hills on the eastern 

rder. 


Population. 


The total population of the Province in 1921 
was 7990 246 of whom only 334 016 were in 
Mampur Of the population 1921 2} millions 
were Mahomidans 4} millions Hindus and 1} 
millions Animists 44 pcr ccot of the population 
speak Bengali, 22 jur cent speak Assamese 
other lanzuxges spokcn in the province arc 
Hindi Uriy. and a great variety of languages 
classified under the general heading of thc 
Iibeto Chinese languages Owe to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 130 which compard with 
that of most other parts of Tndiais low, but 1 
more than double that of Burma 


Agricultural Products 


It has aguiculturi] advantag.s for which it 
would be diheult to find + parallel m any part 
of India, climate soil rainfill and river 338 
tems all heing alike favowable to cultivation 
Rice 18 the stapl. food crop, nearly 5 mullion 
acres being devotcd to thiscrop Lvcept in the 
Himalayan Teriiirrigation 15 unnecessary Jute 
and tia are the most important crops grown for 
export Wheav and tobacco are also grown 
and about 66 square mils are devoted to sug 
arcanc Tle total arca of ‘reserved’ forcast 
18 about 5 601 square milks and the unclassificd 
a forusta cover about 15,630 square 
miles 


Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall 1s everywhere abundant, and range 
from 67 to 229 inches The maximum 1s reachec 
at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills which 1 
one of the wettest places in the world, havinj 
a rainfall of 458 inches Thc temperatur 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84! 
mn July Larthquakes of considerable severit: 
havc taken placc by far the worst being tha! 
which occurred in 1897 


Land Tenures. 


Moat of the actual cultivators of the soil holc 
direct from the state A large part of Goalpars 
and of the more densely popglated portions o 
Sylhet was however included in the permanent! 
settlement of Bengal, andthe system of lanc 
tenure in Cachar, and the existence of larg 
estates on privileged rates of revenue il 
Kamrup have tended to produce a large tenan’ 
Class in thoge districts also At the 190! 6 nau 
the tenant class amounted to more than one-third 
of rin number of persons supported b 


Sriculture, In the 1911 census a very marked 


rorease In tenancy throughout the Province 
‘a8 show n, 


Mines and Minerals. 


The only minerals in Assam worked on 

commercial scale are coal, limestone and 
efroleum o11 The most extensive coal mea- 
ures are inthe Naga Hills and the Lakhimpur 
istrict where about 300000 tons are raised 
manually Limestone 18 quarried in the Khasi 
nd Jaintia Hills in Sylhet and in the Garo hills 
*etroleum 18 worked only in Lakimpur and 
"char 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 

Assam was reccntly published in the me- 
moirs of the Geological Survey of India It 
tates that the petroleum localities in this 
irovince are confined to a curved belt of country 
long the basins of the Prahmaputra and 
urma This belt 1s traceable ovcr a distance 
if some 800 miles from N bh Asgam through 
hachar and Chitts.onz to the Arakan coast, 
there 16 has a SSL trend It 1g roughly 
oncentric with the trend of the Burmese 


il belt the distance between the two Varying 
10m 70 to 1a0 miles 


Manufactures and Trade. 


Silk 15 minufactured in tie Assam Valley, 
‘ho «Weaving being done by the women 
sotton weaving 18 also largely practised 
y the womcn and almost every house 
contains a loom, the cloth 1s being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour Boat bwiding brass and 
metal and earthenwarcs tea manufacture and 
Imcstone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture which italf employs 
about 89 per cent of the population Assam 
caries on a considerable trad with the ad- 
joining foreign tribcs and countries 


Communications 


The trade of Assam is chiefly carried by 
aver, but increasing use is being made of 
the Assam Bengal Railway which ruos from 
the port of Chittagong to Silchar at the eastern 
end of the Surma Valley A branch of that line 
tuns along thc south of the Assam Valley from 
Gauhatji to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru 
Sadiya Rulway, and is connectcd with the 
Surma Valley branch by a line that pierces 
the North Cachar Hulls, the points of junction 
bring Lumding in the northern and Badarpur 
in the southcrn valley The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system tt the valley of the Brahmaputra 
T.ie excellence of its water communication 
makes Assam less dependent upon roads than 
other parts of India, but in recent years the 
road system has been developed and there is 
an unmetalled trunk road through the whole 
length of the Brahmaputra Valley and an 
excellent road from Gauhatito Shillong 4 large 
fleet of steamers maintained by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Riv re 
Steam Navigation Company plies on the rivers 
of both v An alternate day service of 
passenger boats runs between Goalundo and 
Dibrugarh, 
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THE FINANCES OF ASS 4M. 


In common with the othcr Provinces of India, Assam secured sttbstantial financial autonomy 
undee a Act of 1919. The present financial position 1s set out in some dotail in the 
ollowing ti— 


Estimated Revenue in 192324 











(In Thousands of Rupecs.) 
TaxcsonIncome .. ‘a me . i oe Ss dd es ie 50 
Land Revenue i ue is Si ne ys a i e. ee 98,02 
Excise a ae - v _ i ea ‘6 “a sig - 60,00 
Stamps ee ee Y es Cw ae ae Cm ) Cm) es ee ee 19,95 
Yorest si pe me es eg ig “he ae i ee re 16,25 
Registration ee eo os ve ee ee ee ee ea ee 1,67 

TOTAL .. 1,96,39 
Admunistration of Justice .. ia ta ae és as es re - 1,54 
Jails and Convict Settlements .. is oe ae rr - on ar 1,32 
Police mb is ex ie Se we ee sis «s ‘ca sg 1,45 
Ports and Pilotage ae as as st rv ‘ie = e Se. aspteehcucs 
Dducation ie site ov se ee oe “ a6 2s ng 2,02 
Medical a i ‘be ar a - ne oa oe aa ee 14 
Pubhc Health ee oe es ee ae ee ee os es ae 1,22 
Agiuiculture sts a ie ‘i - ia oe om sf ie 14 
Industries ee e¢@ ea ee #6 8a es ee ae e@ 
Miscellancous Departments os sg a ea - ‘s is ea . 

TOTAL .. 7,90 

Civil Woiks .. as . ee ‘ : ; és 5,27 


Waterworks und Embankments .. - Ke ee ah es ae - Saas 


Provincial loan account (net) ee ie ‘a ae sa ‘a ite i 2,70 





Total Receipts ee ae ae oe ee eo se oe oY 2,16,41 
Opening Balance .. wi és ae o% ‘a es ‘3 ia —7,28 
Grand Total ae ee oe ve as oe ee ee oe 2,00,18 





Estimated Expenditure on Reserved Subjects, 


Taxes on Income oe oe ee ee ee ee oe oe ee oe eoenee 


{ 


Land Revenue a a os es ae os oe os oe ee 14,25 
Excise ss vis en oe ee oe oe oe oe oe “a 2,08 
Stamps oe Pe oe ae he “ oe oe oe oe ee 71 
Forest oe ae oe os a oe ee ae oe ee os 11,33 





Tomr,.. °8,82 
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Eetimated Bxpenditure on Reserved Subjects—(oontd.) 


General Administration .. - ee ied 
Administration of Justice .. ae as i 
Jails and Convict Settlements .. os 


Police es ast a ui - 
Police (Assam Rifles) - “s vs 
Ports and Pilotage .. ‘i ee oe ae 
Political ae “4 cs ee 
Scientitic Departments .. be 
Education (European) ., i os i 


Miscellaneous Departments es 


Iixchange on transactions with London .. 
Civil Works .. 7 - i bg ve 


Waterways and Embankments 


(In Thousands of Rupees.} 
27,08 
5 ‘ie Se 8,48 
ee we fe as és 4,83 
21,99 
4,62 
63 


ae ee ee ew 


14 
70 
18 


TOTAL 


TOTAL .. 


Estimated Expenditure on Transferred Subjects, 


General Administration .. 4 
Education (other than European).. 
Medical 
Public Health 
Agriculture 
Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 


Administration. 


The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1903, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the castern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the lst of 
April, 1012: thé astern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota NagpuMand Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 


Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in rtatus to that of adminis- 


thereby ranked, with certain minor provisions 
to euit its undeveloped character with the older 


ee ee es es e 6 


oe ae oes ea Le 5 


TOTAL .. 45,05 


major provinces of India. The exact nature 
of this change in its constitution, with the 
powers of the Governor, the Council, the Min’s- 
ters and the Legislative Council is indicated in 
the general section. The Provincial Governments 
(g.v). There is also set out the financial arrange- 
ment between the Government and the Pro- 
vinces. The new constitution camc into force 
in January 1928. 


The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 


GOVERNOR. 
Sir John Kerr, K.c.8.1, K.C.1.. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


William James Reid, 0.8.1. 
Khan Bahadur Baten tees Ahmed. 


INISTER, 
Rai Bahadur Pramed Chandra Datta, B.L. 
Moulvie Saivad Muhammad Saadullah. 
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SEORETARIAT, 

Private Sceretary, Captain C. B, Lyon. 

Chief Secretary, A. W. Botham. 

Second Secretary, G. EB. Soames, 

Secretary, Public Works Depurtment, O. H. 
Desenne. 

Inspector General of Registration, W. L. Scott, 
M.A, 1.0.8, 

Director of Public Instruction, J, R. Cunningham, 

Inspector-General of Police, W. C. M. Dundas, 
0.1.E. 


Director of Public Health, Lt-Col, T. C. M. 
Young, M.D., I.M.8, 


Comptroller, Financial Department, C. A. GQ, 
Rivaz, B.A. 

Director of Land Records and Agriculture, W. 
L. Scott, M.A., B.8c., 1.08. 


Conservators of Forests, F. Trafford and F. H. 
Todd. 


Senvor Inspector of Factories, R. P. Adams. 


Chief Commissioners of Assam. 
Colonel R. H. Keatinge, 0.8.1, .. oe 1874 
Sir 8. C. Bayley, KOSI. ., .«. 1878 
C. A. Elliot, 0.8.1. .. ee ‘ oe 1882 
W. B. Ward 


EK. oo «= ees 8838 
Dennis Fitzpatrick, 0.8.1. . os owe See 1887 
J, Westland, 0.8.1. . a ~e 1889 
J.W. Quinton, 0.8 L i 1889 


Brig.-General Sir H. Collett, x. 0. B. .» 1891 
W. E. Ward, 0 0.8.I ee ee ae eo 1891 
C.3.Lyall,0.81 ..  .. es oe 1804 
H. J. 8. Cotton, 0.8.1 - is .. 1896 
J.B. Fuller, 0.1.8... 2, on »» 1900 
J. B. Puller, 0.1.5, - we .. 1902 
C. W. Bolton, 0.8.1, 1903 
Note-—The Chief Commissionership of Assam 
was revived 1st April 1912 
Sir Archdale Earle, K.c.LF. ooo MND 
Sir Nicholas Dodd imei oe K.C.LE., 
C.8.1, a eg ‘ie _ 1918 


GOVERNORS OF ASSAM. 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, 1920, 
Sir William Marris, 1921, 
Sir John Kerr, K.0 1.2,, 0.8.1., 1922. 


Assam Legislative Council. 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Names. 


ELECTED MEMBERS. 


Rev. James Joy Mohan Nicholas-Roy .. 
Rai Bahadur Bipin Chandra Deb Laskar 
Rai Sahib Har Kishore Chakrabatti 

Babu Basanta Kumar Das bas 

Babu Brajendra Narayen Chaudhuri 

Babu Upendra Lal Das Chaudhun 

The Hon’ ble Rai Bahadur Pramod Chandra 


Datta. 

Babu Krishna Sundar Dam 
Babu Khirod Chandra Deb 
Babu Biraj Mohan Datta 
Srijut Bipin Chandra Ghosh 
a Kamakhyaram Barua 

ut Kamala Kanta Das 
Srijut Mahadeva Sharma 
Srijut Padmanath Sharma 
Srijut Bishnu Charan Borah 
Mr. Taraprasad Chaliha 
Srijut Rohini Kanta Hati Barua 
Rai Bahadur Debi Charan Barua 
Pau ie Sadananda lg 

ut Sarveswar Ba 
Maulavi Rashid Ali Laskar 
Maulavi Abdul Hamid Ma 
peal a Dewan Abdul Relnm Chaudhuri .. 

ulavi Abdul Hannan Chaudhuri 
eu Muhammad Mudabbir Hussain Chaud- 


hau 
Maviavi Saiyid Abdul Mannan . 
Khan Bahadur Alanddin Ahmad Chaudhuri . 
Maulavi Naymul Islam Chandhun =... - 
Maulavi Abual Mazid Ziaosshams ais ae 


Maulavi Mafizuddin Ahmad .. = ae 
Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Seadullah 
Maulavi Faiznur Ali ae és $s Me 


Edgar Stuart Roffey 

Walter Dorling Smules, D § 0. 
David M. Somerville 

EK. W. Hobson a 

J.C. Dawson ‘im 

John Alexander Fraser 


Constituency. 

Shillong (General Urban). 
Silchar (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Hailakandi Ditto. 
Sylhet Sadr Ditto. 
Sunamganj Ditto 
Hahigan) North Ditto. 
Habigan) South Ditto. 
South Svihet Ditto. 
Kanmgan) Ditto. 
Phubri Thtto. 
Goalpara Ditto. 
Gauhati Ditto. 
Barpeta Ditto. 
Tezpur Ditto. 
Mangaldai Ditto, 
Nowgong Ditto 
Sibsagar Ditto 
Jorhat Ditto. 
Golaghat Ditto. 
Dibrugarh Ditto. 


North Lakhimpur Ditto. 
Cachar (Muhammadan Rural). 
Sylhat Sadr, North Ditto. 
Sylhet Sadr, South Ditto. 


Sunamganj Ditto. 
Habiganj North  Dhitto. 
Habiganj South Ditto. 
South Sylhet Ditto. 
Kanmganj 


Ditto. 
Dhubri excluding South Salmara Thana 
(Mulhhamadan Rural). 
Goalparacum South Salmara Thana 
(Muhammadan Rural). 
Kamrupand Darrang cum Novwgong 
(Muhammadan Rural) 
cum Jakhimpur 
Rural). 


Sibsagar (Muhammadan 
Assam Valley Planting. 

Ditto. 

Intto. 
Surma Micra Planting. 


Comnx rce and Industry. 


ASSAM RIUPRESENTATIVE TO THY COUNCIL OF STATE. 
Elected, 


The Hon'ble Srijut Chandra Dhar Barua 


Assam (Non-Muhammadan). 


ASSAM REPRESENTATIVE TO THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
Elected, 


Srijut Tarun Ram Phukan 
Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda 


Manlavi Ahmad Ali Khan 
Wy. Fystace Joseph =, 


Assam YValicy (Non-Muhammadan). 
Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhamma- 


dan). 
Assam (Muhammadan). 


" uropean), 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. Itis divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
Signed to the British Government by treaty 
in 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British officers; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 78,434 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1921 it contains 
799,625 inhabitants, 


The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia. Rugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent by high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 


The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839; 
it was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 

rotect the British lines of communication. 

e districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Potitical Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country. At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat. 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandeman who 
broke down the close border system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahul Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 


Industries, 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly Tt and 
scanty. Shahrig which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 11} tnches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the the average 
rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 8. The majority of the eK re 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
and transport,’ The iy of the Aighan and 

: 8 
fhe Boluth ws Stale, onkiecte their own lands. 
The Brahuis dislike agricuktare and prefer a 
pastoral life, Previous to the advent of the 


British life and property were 80 insccure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers ofthe purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of ite fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 


Education is imparted in 82 public schools of 
all kinds, with 4,149 scholars. There is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta-Pishin 
and other centres where the Government. 
with its officers stays at certain seasons, such as 
Sibi and Ziarat; but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts. The mineral wealth of 
the Province is believed to be considerable, but 
cannot be exploited until railways are deve- 
loped. Coal is mined at Khost on the Sind- 
Pishin railway and in the Bolan Pass. The 
output of coal in 1921 was 5,151 tons and of coal 
dust 37,004 tons. Chromite is extracted in the 
Zhob District near Hindu-bagh. Owing to an 
increased demand for chromite ore in Europe the 
Output in recent years has increased, being 
502,435 tons in 1921. Lime-stone is quarried in 
small quantities. 


Administration. : 


The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor-General 
and Chicf Commissioner. Next in rank comes 
the Revenue Commissioner who advises the 
Agent to the Governor-General in financial 
matters and generally controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
ofa crime. The district levies which normally 
nunibered 2,300 odd play an unobtrusive but 
invaluable in the work of the Civil 
administration not only in watch and ward and 
the investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily two 

Corps in the Province; the Zhob 
Levy and 
The b 


Corps 1c Mekran Levy Corps. 
combined strength in tho latest returns 
was 953 cavalry and 802 infantry. The Province 


does not pay for itself and receives large 
rr] from the Imperial Government. 
Agent to the 


Governor-General and Ohief OCom- 
missioner, The Hon'ble Mr, F. W. Johaston, 
0,8,1., 0,1,2,, 1,0.8, 


Baluchistan. 


Revenue and Judwal Commvswner, Lt.-Col. 
A.D. G. Ramsay, 0.1,8., 0B E, 
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Commandant and Dutrict Supersntendent of 


Police, Major E. J, E, Poole, M,0, 


Secretary, Public Works Department, Col. L. Sentor Medval Officer and Coil Surgeon, Major 


H. Close, 0.M 4G, 


Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General 
. Chef Commissioner, Major H V. Biscoe, 


Polttical Agent, Zhob, Lt Col Bi H C Trench. 


Politveal Agent, Kalat and Bolan Pass, Ut -Col 
1 H Keyes,omMG@,CIE,IA 


Polivcal Agent and Deputy Comnusswner, 
Quetta, Lt.-Col IT, McConaghey, C1 


Assistant Politval Agent and Assistant Cum- 
misswner, Quetta, 4 W Hollands 


Poluival Agent, Chagar, Khan Bahadur Sharbat 
Khan, C14, 


a Agent, Sibi, Major G F W = Anson, 
E 


Assistant Politveal Agent, Sin, Rai Sahib Hakim 
Rattan Chand 


Polutwal Agent, Lorala, Major C T Daukes 


Residency Surgeon and Chef Medual Officer, 
OLD} Mies 


Cud Surgeon, Si, Major J Anderson, 


Assistant Polvivcal Agent, Zhob, hhan Bahadur 
K P Kaikobad 


Assistant Poltwal ‘gent, Kalat, (Vacant) 


Cw Surgeon, Quetta, Major H, H. Thorburn, 
Clk, MB, IMS 


ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS. 


This is a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal 
of which the htadquarters are at Port Blair, 
ty sea 780 miles from ( alcutta, 740 miles from 

adras and 360 miles from Rangoon, with 
which ports there 18 regular communication 


The land area of tho islands under the ad- 
ministration 18 3,143 square mulcs, namely, 
2,508 square miles in the Andamans and 635 
square miles in the Nicobars The total popu- 
lation is 26,459 The Islands are admunis- 
tercd by the Chief Commissioner of the Anda- 
man and Nicobar Islands who 18 also the Super- 
intendent of the Penal Settlement The pcnal 
settlement, which was establishtd in 1858, 18 
tho most important in India. 


Chief Commissioner of Port Bla, Lieut.-Col, 
M. L Ferrar, 0.1.8., 0.B.E , 1.4. 


F. A Barker, 1 ¥.8, 
COORG, 


Coorg is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore. Its area 
18 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
Coorg came under the direct protection of the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seringapatam. Jn May 1834, owing 
to muisgovernment, 16 Was annexcd. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
ot India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who 18 the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalcre In him 
are combined ali the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court The Secretariat 
18 at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
18 Styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner who-e headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration A Jegislative Council con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nomuinat- 
cd members was created n 1923 The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee Although owing to over- 
production and insect: pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits 1 once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the sevcre 
competition of Brazil The bulk of the out- 
put is exported to France. 


Resdent and Chef Commisswner, Coorg, 
CO, A. Souter, 10 8, 


AJMER-MERWARA. 


Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated British Puto- 
vince in Rayputana The Agent to the Gov- 
ornor General in Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commussioner The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395 At the close of 
the Pindar: war Daulat Rao Scindia, bv a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Fifty five per cent of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the mdustrial 
population being principal, employed in the 
cotton and other industnes The principal 
crops are maize, millet, barlcy, cotton, oul- 
seeds apd wheat. 


Agent to the Governor-General wn rr jah 
and Chef Commissioner of Ajmer Merwara, 
The Hon, Mr. BR. E Holland, 0,8.1,, ¢1£, C.¥.0, 
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The Central 


A Great Record of Three Years 


“Toediv jou have beginnings of Swati) 
within my kmpue and widest scope ind ample 
opportunity of progress to the liberty which my 
other Dominions enjoy ’ 


With the King Fmperors message contain- 
ing this sentince UR H the Duke of Con- 
naught inaugurated the new bicameral IL gis 
lature of Indiic ied the Council of Statc and the 
es haga Assembly, on the 9th Tebruvy at 

e 


For the firsttime said J ord Chelmsford the 
Vicerov of India in requesting His Royal Aigh 
ncss to begin the auspicious tunction the princi 
ple of autocracy which hid not becn all wholly 
discarded in all carher reforms was definitely 
abandoned the conception ut bntish Gov ernment 
a3 wbcnevolcntdespoti m was finally renounced , 
and in its place was sub titutcd that of a giuding 
authority whose role 1t would te to assist the 
steps of India dong the 101d th it in the rulncss 
of time would Icad to complete selt -ovcrmment 
Within the Lmpire 


* You have made the Indian Le-sliture the 
mitor of events in India All matters of 1m 
poitance to India wre reficctcd m your questions 
aud re olutions Jhose who were opyosed to 
the truc intere ts of India ind wue blind to her 
position in the Bntish Empirc and to the mutual 
protection ahd strength those ties assured had 
not been slow to allege in respect of the 1ctorm 
that they had neithe: substance nor perma 
ncncy and that their supportcrs vcd 1n 4 fools 
paradise whose palaces and gardens would 
vanish in the twinkling of an eyc like the passing 
of a mirage —Lord Reading while proroguing 
the Legislature in Scptember 1923 


Though :t was born amidst strife and the 
contumely of its opponents the Gandm Party 
the bicimeral Legislature undcr the Govern 
ment of India Act of 1919 bezan to function 
under the best o: omcus Inauguratud by H RH 
the Duke of Connaught 1920 it worked 
for three yewrs when the Legislative Assembly 
was dissolved after expiry of its Icgal tcrm of 
c\istence and fresh (lections ordered, while the 
Council of state (thc Upper Housc) had still two 
Years to run ‘The pagcs that tollow give an 
account of the work donc dunng the last three 
years by these bodies special details one 
given of the workin 1923 As the Viceroy sai 
in September 1923 in proroguingthe Legislature 
it did a good deal of useful work and loyally 
co-operated with the Government while enforc 
ing its will where it thought necessary As 
again the Viceroy himself said, it was unfortunate 
the last years of the Legislature were over- 
clouded by the question of Indians overseas 
(the Kenya decision of the Imperial Cabinet, 
and the Eeciprocity Bill) The certifications 
three in number no doubt show the Executive 
asserting itself against tho Legislature, but they 
are largely explained by the transitional nature 
e a oa ution under the Government of 


Legislature. 


1921—Perfect Cordiality. 


‘Lhe keynote of amity and friendliness towards 
the hxecutive was stiuck for the whole year by 
the Legislative Assembly whenit unanimously 

assed, omitting the portions brackctted,aresolu- 
10n moved on the 15th February by Mr Jamna- 
das Dwarkadas recommending the Govermor- 
Gencral to declare the firm resolve of the 
Government of India to maintain the connec 
tion of India with the British Lmpire on the 
pnneiple of perfect equality , to express regret 
that the martial Jaw admumatration in tho 
Punjab (1919) departed from this principle (and 
to mete out deterrent pumshment to offiecrs 
who had becn guilty and tu satisfy himself that 
adequite compensition was awarded to fhe 
fimilcs of those <illud or injurcd 1n the Jallian- 
wall. Bagh 


lwo committces with non official majorities, 
wercappointed to c\amine pressand  Treprts 
sive legislation 4 committec to enquire rnto 
the ciuses of the non co operation movement 
and to suzecst remedial measurcs was rr fused 
vw likely to serve no useful purpose Thus 
the Legislature practically supported the kve- 
cutive in it» attumpt to mamtain law and order 
The policy wis iffirmed as agunst a statement 
iu the J] sher (ommittce Report that the Indian 
Army exstcd for the purposcs of legitimate 
Indian dcfence and should be controllcd by the 
€ overnment of India and no onc else Lowards 
the end of the session Sir Sivaswami Tycr suc 
cessfully moved fifteen resolutions afising out 
of the same ( ommuittc¢ » report in regatd to the 
administration and orcanisition of the Army 
in India on a national basis Later on a Commit- 
tee was appomted to considcr the future mili- 
tary requirements of India In addition to 
this assurances were obtamed as to the early 
constitution of a Mihtary College and a Torn 
torial Force for India in which the educated 
classes should be admitted By a resolution 
a Fiscil Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the possibilities of protecting Indian indus- 
tries by tanff changis 


In proroguing tho Legisfature after the 
Delhi session Jord Chelmsford, the retirin 
Vicerov expressed his 1ppreciation of its wort 
and its co operation with the Government It 
is the first step,’ said His Excellency, ‘ which 
counts and this the first session should go far 
to dispel the doubts of those who have looked 
upon our new constitutional departure with 
gloomy forebodings It should go far to hearten 
those who are pledged to Aight the constitutional 
eau against the forces of disorder and anar- 
chy” 


The nd Session. 


Lord Beading, the new Viceroy, opened the 
second session of the Central Legislature at 
Simlain September His Excellency announced 
the impending visit of the Prince of Wales and 


hoped a right royal welcome would be extended 
to Royal ees Referring to the resig 
nation of Sir Thomas Holland, the Member for 


Industries, His Excellency romarked, that ‘‘he 
had to ask for tt as tbefundamentel principles 
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of administration and justice had been violated,” 
the charge laid at the door of the Member being 
that he had ordered the withdrawal of several 

osecutions in what were known as ‘ Muni- 
jons Fraud Cases’’ without consulting the 
Governor-General The speech then dwelt «t 
length on external affairs , the unsettled rela 
tions with Afghanistan the operations in 
Waziristan , the Grieco Turkish hostilities so 
distressing to Indian Muslims the representa 
tion of India at the Teague of Nations and at 
the Impenal Conference The ternt le Moplah 
outbreak was next referred to, for which the 
ground had been carefully prepared for the 
parpee’ of creating an atmosphere favourable 
o violence and no effort had been spared to 
rouse the passions ind fury of the Moplahs ’ 
Alluding to non co operation and civil dis- 
obedience, His Excellency observed ‘ As 
head of the Government however JI need 
not assure you that we shall not be detcrred one 
hair’s breadth from domg our duty ’ The 
specch concluded that the tuo questions of the 
moment, namely the well being of the Indian 
Labour and the tension which unhappily existed 
between Englishmen and Indjans would be 
considered. 


At the Simla Session the Assembly along 
with the Council of State offered its welcome 
to the Prince of Wales and the new Vicerov, the 
Earl of Reading A committee was appointed to 
suggest changes in the Criminal Procedure Code 
in order to do away with the distinctions in tnals 
between Indians and non-Indians <A _ resolu 
tion was carned against the oppostion of the 
Government for the appointment of a committee 
to he lbs a scheme for the separation of judicial 
and executive functions Lhe most :mportant 
resolution of the session was that which request 
ed the Government of India to convey to the 
Secretary of State for India the view of the 
Assembly that the progress made by India on 
the path to responsible government warranted 
a Te examination and revision of the constitution 
at an earlier date than 1930 


Among other resolutions debated by the J egis- 
lature in the course of the sessi0n were the 
reconstitution of the provinces of India on 
& linguistic basis, the equalisation of the num 
ber of Indians and Europeans in certain posts 
specially in the Secretamat and recrmtment 
for the All India Services , all but the first were 
to appear in one form or another in the succeed- 
ing years A number of resolutions based on the 
Tecommendations of the Geneva Iabour Con 
ference and relating to the welfare of workmen 
and labourers were carried Nor did the hardy 
annual of a capital for India in a salubnous 
climate fail to bein the pictute Social reforms 
touching temperance and religious and moral 
education were not left out. 


Resolutions dealing with the purchase of 
Government materials, encouragement of 
sugar industry and the ilway Committee 
Report were also fully debated he principle 
was asserted, and Government accepted, that 
Indians overseas should be treated as equal 
celtizena with other races. The one important 
Motion of adjournment concerned the Moplah 
er and the discussion largely favoured the 
i ala Measures taken by the Govern- 
Ment, 


‘ties it hastened tohelp the Iaccutive 
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egards legislation, six Bills were passed 
mostly of a financial nature 


At the beginning of the year Standing Com- 
mittees for Public Accounts and for Finance were 
appointed in the Assembly, the functions of 
which were ext«nded to the sanction and control 
ot expenditure for which the House voted block 
grants im addition tothe duty of scrutinising 
the Budget proposals examining supplementary 
votes and dealing with major schemes involving 
fresh expenditure 


In the Council of State at the Delhi Session, 
Mr Smnivasa Sastii meved a resolution 
regaiding the ube of fire arms for the 
purpoce of suppressing disturtances Mr 
Jallniha Samildas dcmanded through a 
resolution that the Home Government be ad- 


| dressed with a view to fiscal antonomy for India 


with due rex.rd to their responsibilities under 
the Government of India Act = Improvement 
of the existing Covernment stocks removal of 
the um) igo on exzort of food rams the tense 
exchinge situaticn ind an adequate share for 
Tndix of the indeinnities and reparations to be 
obtained from Germany formed other subjects 
ofdetate Aresolution demanding the release 
of the Pun)<) martial law prisoners was with- 
driwn Another suggesting thit full con- 
sideration Le given to the public in India before 
anv matters affecting the rchigious susceptibi- 
lities of Indians (the Khilafat question was m 
view) weie decided was carricd A promise 
was drawn out from Government that the 
question of Indians overseas would be considered 
in connection with the forthcoming amendment 
of the Emigration Act 


At the Simla Session Sir Manechy Dadabhoy 
withdrew Ins re olution that the Council of 
State be authorised to receive from the yubhe 
petitions relating to LW lic gmevineces and dis- 
ahilitie after an official 1ssi rance was given fot 
the examination of the constitutional postion 


‘Sved Rizalis resolution recommending “the 


removal of centralisation in adnunistration in 
India under which manv elasses of ofhaals have 
gteat powers’ was rmjected St indordisation 
of weights and measwies thronghout India was 
adopted Overseas Indiins incluiing those 
in South Aftict and the retention = of 
Aden under the Indian Goveinnient engaged 
attention 


Appalling Deficit 


The first T eeislative Assembly was faced with 
the apy uling deficit of Rs 18 crores in the 
Budgct neecssitating the imposition of increased 
taxition atisk which was as hateful as it wag 
burdensome but realising its new respongibill- 
The 
new taxes included enhanced custom duties 
surcharge on railway rates, mcreased income- 
tax and higher passenger rates, and they were 
expected to yield a smal] surplus of 34 lakhs, 
‘The non-officials continued the tradition of the 
old Imperial Tegislative Council in attacking 
the immense growth of military expenditure 
and they continuously imprcsscd npon the Goy- 
ernment the need of reduced oaks of adminis- 
tration The request of the Assembly that 
there should he no differentiation between the 
votabh. and neu yotable items in the bi dget 
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was granted by the Viceroy, who ignored that 
spoeliie distinction of the Constitution as a 
generous gesture and as a recognition of the 
very high serite of responsinnhty the logislators 
showed in thou very first session 


There could in these circumstances be no 
hope of the provincial contribution being reduced 
or abolished as the Central Government was 
utterly unable to balance its own budget All 
requests in this direction were therefore turned 
down 


It 13 worth noting here that the Council 
made fifteen amendnients to the Finance Bill 
as passed by tho Assembly and thus gamed a 
right to interfere with money ills At the 
Sl session the Council passed fourtcen 
Bills 


In the Supplementary Grants, in Simln, all 
demands were passed saye that which was pro- 
od to mect the expenses of the projected 
dian tou1 of Lord Lytton s Committee dealing 
with the grievances of Indian students in Lng 
land. 


The most remarkable feature of the year was 
the thorough cordiality between the | cgislature 
and the Executive The former cheerfully 
co operated with the Executive in voting new 
tases, and the latter co-operated with the 
Legislature in the genera] cnunciation of its 
policies, particularly in the fiscal and mulitary 


fields 
1922—Continued Cordiality. 


The year began ver} well The admiration and 
gratitude of the Indian educated classeg for 
the work of one of the jomt founders of the 
present constitution, Mr L & Montazu found 
two opportunities ol expression once ou the eve 
of a censure debate in the Commons and agtun 
when he was virtually dismissed by Mr Lloyd 
George from his Cabinet under ecircumst unce, 
too well known to need recapitulation Lhe 
fear was expre sed that Mr Vontazu had been 
sacrificed for the anti Lurkish policy of the Gov 
ernment as well as for the anti Indiiwn pre 
judices of the Tory Party, which dominated 
the Cabinet JIhe Axembly and later on the 
Council, prised 2 resolution recording 1t3 appre 
clution of his reat work at the India Office and 
its rezret at his departure from 16 A motion 
on the ‘ political strike on the L 1 R= was 
talked out in the Council 


Much attention Was agin paid to consti- 
tutional wdvance <A well calculated step was 
tiken by the Assembly when 1¢ passed a motion 
recommending to the Governor-Gencral the 
immediite abolition of the distinction between 
votable and non votable items in the Budget 
The f aw Officers of the ( rown, however, declared 
that the Viceroy had no such power to do, and 
this announvement cansed a great deal of dis- 
appointment inthe Assembly Another attempt 
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forces stationed at Chanak and the Turks ad- 
vancing from their Asiatichomeland. This excur- 
sion into the region of foreign polities was 
promptly given upas the Viceroy had consented 
to receive % deputation And yet another 
attempt which failed was Sir M Dadabhoy's 
request that the legislature should have the 
opportunity of pronouncing on any treaty 
arrangements mvolving fiscal obligations and 
international trade relations 


The Council of State witnessed an infructuous 
debate on the subject of introducing the consti- 
tutional practice of voting an Address after the 
‘Speech from the Lhrone —atter the Viceroy « 
speech at the opening ot each session of the 
Indiin Le,.2lature Dr Gour had to withdraw 
his motion which was opposed by the non- 
one for the establishment of a Privy Council 
in India 


In other respects some progress was registered, 
Standing Committees of the ITenslature were 
attached to the various departments so as to 
provide an opportunity for the non-officials to 
pick up a knowledge of the working of the ad- 
ministrative machine Lhecrvof Indianisation 
ot the Services on financial political and adminis- 
trative grounds grew insistent and was intensified 
later on by the ‘ Steel Frame Speech” of 
Mr Llovd George, against which in the form of 
a resolution the Assembly protested as the very 
negation of the growth otf responsible govern- 
ment in India 


Government achieved a complete victory 
when the Assemblv decisively rejected a resolu- 
tion demanding the abandonment of its “ re- 
pressive” policy against the non co operation 
movement and the Council threw out a proposal 
for a round table conference Its méasures 
were supported Jhe success was overwhelm- 
inz when later on the Honse uninimoualy 
rejected another resolution demanding the 
relase of the Ali Brother- 


Tull 1pprecittion of the manner in which the 
authorities were dealing with the Moplah out- 
break in Malabar was expressed by the withdra- 
wal of two motions urging withdrawal of martial 
liw and the appointment of a committee to 
report on the disturbed condition ihe Moplah 
Irain [ragedv was debated, the occasion of 
which was taken by Government to express their 
regret at the incident A motion of adjourn- 
meut over the Gurukabagh affan offered an 
opportunity to Government to explain their 
position The treatment of political prisoners 
as first class misdemeanants was urged and by 
way of reply, Government announced an all- 
India policy which should be based on the status, 
character and education of the prisoner. 


Among other things reform of the railway 
administration and industrial development were 
very ably pressed on the attention ot the Govern- 
ment A committee was appointed to study tho 


to forge ahead met with failure, which was ind 


the proposal to lease the matter of choosing 
India’s delegates to the Imyperial and such 
other Conferences in the hands of the Legis- 
lature The Assembly even wont further in 
September at Simla when t was proposed by 
certain members to consider he New Eastern 
erfsis which wis = adually rising Into what 
segmed an inevitable clashba ween the British 


possibility of creati®, a mercantile marine for 
1a 


The Legislative record was again pretty 
heavy. The ad “repressive” laws 
were repealed whulo an 0 

passed, and also & Bill to punish 
the spreading of disafection among the police. 
A University was established at the Imperial 
Capital by the passage of a Bill, ‘he Benares 
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Hindu University Act was amendel Some 
labour laws were enacted Finally, Dr Gours 
Civil Marriage Act Amendment Bill was intro 
duced Very numerous were the other Bills 
which were either rejected or still born 


The one inauspicious featute of the year wis 
the certification by the Viceroy, as essential 
in the interests of British India, of the Indian 
State, (Protection against Disaffection) Bull, 
when the Assembly refused leave to introduce it 
For the moment, the crisis was tided over but 
as it seemed at the expense of the popularity 
of the Viceroy and his advisers 


To matters financial the same old distre sful 
tale was repeated lhe deficit in the Bud-et 
amounted to 34 crore and it was proposed to 
meet 1t by an increase in railway passen.er 
fares, by enhanced posta, rate , by an increase 
of the generil customs duty froin 11 to 15 per 
cont , of the cotton excise duty from 3} to 
7% percent and oithe duty on sugar from lo 
to 25 per cent while further increases were to 
be placed on imported y1rns machiner\ iron 
and steel railway materitl and alcoholic 
liquors, on matches and salt and artika 
of luxury It wis also proposed to raise the 
income tax and the super tix and to double 
the duty on salt and matches In the discus 
sions of the demand for grants the Assembl\ 
made a five per cent all round reduction 
amounting to Ry 95 lakhs It also retused to 
raise the salt duty, the cotton ercise duty 
and the existing duty on machinery and on 
cotton goods ‘Lhe result was a total increased 
deficit of about nine crores Thus th. Assembly 
forced a Retrenchment Committce on the Gov- 
ernment, 


In the course of the yoar + few finincial 
resolutions were moved m the Tegislature deal 
ing with questions of currency and exchange 
retrenchment, loans, reverse councils 4nd contr 
butions from the provinces to the Central 
Government 


A Bill consolidating the law rclating to in 
come tai and super tax was passed after a 
compromise between the two Houses A grant 
of 150 crores of rupees was voted for capital 
expenditure on the Indian railwvys for the next 
five years By a resolution Sir V -Phackerscy 
demanded a committee to consider and report 
at an carly date on the steps to be taken to 
encourage the establishment of necessary indus- 
trics so that a largo part of the sum of 150 crores 
be spent in India 


Forthe present the quostion of separiting 
Tailway from the gencral finance was 
poned while by a rcsolution in the Council it 
was dcmanded that in future separate revenue 


and oxpenditure accounts should be kept of 
the working of the military and str itegic rulway 
Hines inally the Assembly voted a grant of 


fiftoen lakhs for the Bntish Kmpire Lxhibition 


The Supplementary Grants were passed as 
demanded in the Se ber Session to the tune 
of Rs 13,09,000 

Equality of status for Indians in Kast Africa 
was again urged, the opportunity being utilised 
to protest against the ees of the 

tonia} cba Mr ea nice arg erate 
& eharacteristd y s . ore- 
taste of the future was revealed in Mr, 
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Khaparde 8 resolution which was withdrawn in 
the Council of the State, asking for recij rocal 
logislation in British India on the lines of 
“dae Ineasures imposing disabilities on 
ndians. 


The Assembly thus justified the tnbute paid 
by the Viccrov in his opening speech at the 
Simla ses10n that there was reason to br satis 
fled withthe success thie Te, islaturc had already 
achievcd during the short term ofits evistence, 
and thot it had crcitcd an atmos here fivour- 
wble to the development of the constitu‘:on In 
thesame spccch His I xcellency once again state 
ed with referencc to the Non co operation mov e- 
mont There must he respect for liw and 
order ind support for constituted authority 
and for estal lished (Covernment Other re 
marks in the specch relating to retrenchn cot 
in the cost of administration, cre ition of Stand- 
ing Committces ,encrul kt lition and Mr 
Tlovd Gcorge 5 specch tound = thar 1esponsive 
«choin the procccdings of the Leislature at 
the 8 »3S10N, 


As the Asscmbly could not intcrfcre in forazn 


! iffurs the Vie 1rov ft It it his duty to rc wsuro 


the peopl of Indiv in his opening spcecch at 
Simla in Septcmber that his Goverment were 
still making rezrescntvtions regirdinz the 
nccd of radical changus un the Aircaty of bevres 
with the Iurks 


1923—The Decline of Amity 


The Le,islative Asseml ly opencd for the first 
time in 1923 on the loth January Jhe year 
was the least harmonious of the thrre sof aw 
the relations brtwcen the Laccutic and the 
Legislature were concetncd = The 1d. had got 
into the minds of the icaslators thit the new 
Secretary of State Viscount Perl Was less 
progressive thin his pred cessor Mr Montazu, 
and the Govcrnment of India did not hwe thar 
former freedom of movem nt A Royal Com 
mission had been a; ponted to inquire into tho 
gnevances the conditions of service tnd org ini- 
sation of the Supcnor Services igunst the 
etneral wishts of political India and, it wi 
believed izunst the wishes of the Governmcnt 
of India themselves Thtre was then the new 
Sccrctary of State s despatch on the demand of 
the Assembly for further constitutional advance 
in which for the presont apy such hope was 
put off as impracticable The Asgembly with 
considuiable force had to revsseit its mght to 
move nominal reductions 1n non votable items 
in the Budget with a vw to raising questions 
of pohcy It refused to vote moncy for the 
Royal Commissions but the item was restored 
by the Governor Gcneral so also an item con- 
cerning the transfer of railway annuities from 
the revenue to the capital side Ontop of this 
came the certification of the salt tax That 
is to ray, within a week or two the extra- 
ordinary powers vested in him were thrice 
exorcised by the Viceroy The barometer now 
indicated ‘ foul” the weather was stormy. 
It was now for the Assembly to endeavour 
circumscnibe the use of such powers, as also the 
powers of the Upper Chamber to interfere 
with ita decisions The demand for constitu- 
tional conventions within the structure of the 
Government of India Act was 
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Next in importance came the question of 
Indianisation of the Military and Civil Services, 
on which the debates werelong and frequent. A 
policy of Indianising eight units of the Army 
was announced, but it did not prove satisfac- 
tory, and the complaint was loudly made that 
the Government were going back on the proposals 
previously moved in 1921 by Sir Sivaswami 
Aiyer and accepted by them. The Assembly 
here again detected the ‘‘ hidden hand ”' of the 
Seerctary of State. The Civil Services attracted 
hardly less importance. Though not complctc 
yet substantial Indianisation was demanded, 
the communalists asking for the representation 
of minoritics. 

The problem of State versusCompany manage- 
ment was finally settled in favour ot the former, 
while a policy of protection of the discriminating 
vatiety was accepted for the first time by the 
(jovernment as a goal to be pursucd for indus- 
trialising India. The decision was coine to after 
a jong scarching of hearts, as Mr. Innes, the 
Commerce Member, put it. Industrial finance 
was on the tapis. Statistical accountsin better 
form, indicating the industrial potentialities 
of the country, were asked to be published. Irri- 
gation was in the picture but being a provincial 
pubject was only Kept in the background. Rural 
reconstruction engaged a few hours’ academic 
debate in the Council of State. The mercan- 
tile section of the legislators paid a good deal 
ot attention to the policy of stores purchase, 
insisting that the State should take the opportu- 
nity to make its purchase to assist Indian 
industries and, also, that it should buy in the 
cheapest market. A heated debate on ffovern- 
ment intervention in the Alliance Bank affair 
elucidated the views of the legizlators as to the 
extent to which they expected the State to inter- 
vene in such matters. In the midst of the con- 
stitutional activity the fate of the political 
prisoners who had, on account of the Non-co- 
operation creed, courted jail was not forgotten, 
and attempts were made to get the leaders 
released and the electoral ban on them lifted. 


Besides this great. activity, the enactments 
of the Legislature deserve mention, chief of 
which was the monumental recodification of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. The Racial Dis- 
tinctions Act sone to remedy grievances of 
long standing with respect to the status of 
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European and Indian accused in criminal casos, 
Social legislation was passed to better the con- 
dition of the worker and elevate the status of 
women. 


The question of Indians overseas always 
stalked the eee throughout the year, 
The problem of Indians in Kenya _follow- 
ed the Legislature like a shadow. Early in 
the year, a series of questions bah regard- 
ing the franchise of Indians domiciled there and 
the alleged threat to their lives by a section 
of the people on the 23rd January, and the last 
performance of the Assemhly was to hs & 
Reciprocity Bill to which reference will shortly 
be made. The last days of the first Legislature 
were thus, a8 His Execeliency the Viceroy regret- 
ted in his valedictory addross, ‘‘ overclouded 
by events regarding the treatment of Indians 
overseas,.”’ 


The Viceroy made up for his omission to 
address the Legislature at the opening of the 
January scssion by a lengthy speech at the end 
of the Simla session, which also saw the end 
of the life of the first Legislative Assembly. His 
Excellency highly appreciated the spirit in 
which co-operation had been offered by those 
on whom new opportunities of service had 
been conferred, and advised the legislators not 
to mind their detractors. He referred to the 
steady influence the Legislature had exerted 
on the Executive and the co-opcration it had 
given in times of trouble and agitation. His 
Excellency alluded to the Kenya decision, 
and expressed his regret that the Indian view 
could not have been more completely met. 
The Reciprocity Bill could not reach, he said, 
the other Chamber that session and ‘‘ mean- 
while there will be opportunity for further 
information and reficction.’”’ ‘‘ You know the 
port to which your ship is sailing ; you have set 
your course ;thestar by which you steer shines 
bright before you,” thus concluded the memor- 
able address. 


The Assembly, after the Viceroy’s address, 
was prorogued to be subsequently dissolved. 


Fresh elections were ordered, in which the 
pro-Council section of the Congress Party took 
part and won a fairly good number of seats in 
the Assembly and the provinces except in 
Madras and the Punjab. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEMANDS. 


ln 1923 tho Legislature followed three plain Novomber 1922. In a spoech which he pre- 
courses for pressing forward with constitutional|faced with the remark that he did not eEpece 


changes in rinterests: (1) Direct requests 
g ay ia (1) us 


for the amendment of the Government of 


ia 


anything better from Viscount Peel, Mr. 
gachariar attempted to rebutt the assumptions 


Act of 1919; (2) establishment of conventions of the Secretary of State in his despatch. He 
within the structure of the Act; and (3) modi- criticised the view that there was enough room 
fications of the rnles made under the Act. The within the structure of the Government of India 
prominence given to the constitutional problem Act to expand the constitution, and asked 
could be seen from the aix or seven oe debatee why the gar id net explain how it could 
that took place in the year in both Houses as be done. 6 Secretary of State himself, it 
occasion arose, The ball was set rolling on the was added, was not allowing that freedom an 
22nd February when Mr. T. Ran riat, a liberty of movement to the Government o 
prominent member of the Assembly, moved & India which was theirs by right. If the ** merits 
reaolution recommending to the Governor-jand capabilities” of the electorate were to be 
General in Council to convey to the Secretary tested till another advance could be mad 
of State the Assembly's f of exty {the speaker said, they would have to wait 
Cinsatintaction at the deapateh, the 2nd\doomeday, sad when the next Statutory Oom- 
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mission met, it would not al that rate find the 
country fit Mr Rangachanar added that if 
they were to “work the present constitution 
for a hundred years they would n ver evolve 
anything out of it’ Munshi IJshwar Saran 

Sir D Sarvadhikary Dr Gour and Dr Nandlal 
pupported the motion Mr Mcirand Mi Alien 
spoke in support of the Secretary of Stat« 

The debate hid to be adjourned sine deve owing 
to the late hour the Home Mcmber reserving 
the mght of reply if the dcbatc came up again 

Ihe siznificant interjection by Sit Malcolm 
Hailey of the remark that the Government of 
Indiy were not a party to the resolution of the 
22nd September 1921 asking for aus ey 
reforms evoked contradiction from the on 
official bunches 


Togially speaking the counterpart of the 
incompkte del atc was tal en up so lite as July 
18 in conncection with the rcsolution of Dr 
Gour who moved thit the Secretary of State 
be requistcd to carry out his sugzestion 
contuncd im his despatch on the subject of 
fuither reforms possible under the existing 
constitution ’ Taking his stand on Section 19A 
96B (2) and 4A (a) of thu Government of 
India Act Dr Gour urged thit the Secrctary 
of Stite should relax ns superintendence 
direction and control over the Government ot 
India give power to the Governor Gencral 
iu Council to mike rules regulating the public 
services and mike provision by rules for tlansfer 
from among the provincial subjects to the 
Governor acting with the Ministers He 
compliined that the Act had not been fully 
explored and exploited in these respects 
The otheia) spokesman challenged the inter- 
pretation of Dr Gour that the despatch 
referred to any action that was to be taken by 
the Secretary of State What the Secretary 
of State according to him meant was thit 
the Legislature should consolidate its position 
in the country by its own work and substantiate 
its claim for advance [he Home Member next 
proceeded to show with reference to the sec- 
tion singled out by the mover, that even if the 
changes could be effected, they would not 


powcrs of the Iegishiture Mr Rangachaniar 
warmed the Government that tho co operation 
of the non officials had till then found no 
responsive echo from the official benches and 
they were losing faith in the Government 
The motion was carried 


Certification Powers 


Tn oa ately thé Assembly once more interest- 
ed itself iu the matter of constitutional progress 
by suppor ing Dr Nandlal s motion that changes 
shall be so made 2n the present Government of 
India Act that the Governor General in Council 
shall not use his special emergency powers 
under Section 67B to overrule the dectsion of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly The speaker 
referred to the effect @the certification of the 
Salt Tax on the country and demanded a 
guarantee that the Act would not be misused 
and there would be no more “ political jug- 
glery ° The Home Member, opposing, 
acknowledged the resentment aroused in the 
country the certification of the Salt Tax, 
but ass that even on the assumption 
af misapplication in an instanoe, a law justiliahle 
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in itself need not be abolished After quoting 
precedents, he reminded the House that the 
necessity of such reserve power for the executive 
to secure essential levislation had been admitted 
everywhere also in India, and that the existence 
cf these powers was the condition precedent when 
the Govcrnment of India Act was pessed “If 
the resolution were acted up to it would be 
equivalent to the grant of full control to the 
Indian Legislature limited only by the power 
of veto , and it would involve ‘ a radical 
reversal of the system of transitional Govern- 
ment which has been sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernment of India Act’? He added that full 
responsibility could be grven only to a 
legislature under certain conditions such as 
an intclligent electoratc, which did not exist 
to-day im India 


That section of the Assembly which refused 
asscnt tothe swieping changes proposed by 
Dr Nandlals resolution moved a parallel re- 
elution by which 1t was sought that the words 
or interests occurring between the word 
tranquihty” and the words “‘of British India ' 
Le dckted and any certification should be 
confined only to an emergency imperilling 
‘tianquiulitv ‘The resolution was carried at the 
adjourned debate the next day the 10th July, 
in spite of the official warning that the House was 
pliymg into the hands of Non co operators 
What would happen im the future it was asked 
iif the majonty in the Assembly consisted of 
persons who would not be prepared to vote 
supphes for carrymg on the adminustration ? 


“A True Second Chamber.” 


Echoes of the salt Tax certification were 
agian heard on the 17th July when Mr 
Samarth proposed in the Assembly that effect 
be given by an imendment of the Government 
of India Act if necessary, to the statement 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee that 
they ‘ have so constituted the Council of State 
as to be a true second Chamber” It was 
demanded that 16 should be made _ obhga- 


.tory that no money bill omgmated in the 


Upper House or amended in a manner to in- 


necessary amount to any imcreise in the crease aby proposed charge ot burden on the 


eople as voted by the Legislative Assembly. 
‘leading for the proposed restriction, the mover 
said that the House +¢, the Assembly, which 
was more popular and voted the supphies, should 
have the final voice and the Council of State 
should have no powers to interfere with 
taxation proposals as it did m connection with 
the passing of the Salt Tax Sir Malcolm 
Hailey took the opposite view, that the Up 
Houst had never been intended to be excluded 
from the power of controlling Money Bills, ag 
it also contaimed an elected majonty He would 
not accept all the parallels drawn by Mr 
Samarth from foreign countries The House 
was reminded by another speaker that the 
Assembly was not yet a House of Commons to 
claim s0 Many privileges, and the motion would 
have an undesirable effect on the relation of 
the Assembly with the other House A number 
of non officials supported the motion, stating 
that the second Chamber should only be of a 
revising nature and all trouble should be 
avoided in the future over the question of 
money power. After the Home Member 


>in his 
reply, repeated his opinion that “the qxjatence 
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of full powers on the part of the Council o 
State was Justified in the interests of the earl: 
divestment of its powers of control in regarc 
to India by the British Parliament and of th 
harmonious development of India,” the Hous 
divided, and the motion was lost by a majonit: 
of five votes (35 to 30} 
Constitutional Conventions. 

The second method followed by the Legis 
lature in setting the pace of constitutional pro 
g1ess was, as pointed out at the beginning, th: 
establishment of conventions, which when ove 
grown, it carefully guards against assaults. 
real or imaginary In two previous budgef 
sessions, opportunities had been given to non: 
officials of raising poimts of importance unde! 
non-voted heads by moving nominal] reductions 
on voted heads When the new Finance Membe: 
on March 18, raised objection to a motion ti 
cut a rupee out of the provisions for annwitie; 
and sinking funds under Railways as the iten 
under discussion was & non-voted one, and thi 
President upheld his point, there was quite « 
commotion in the House that a privilege and a 
convention was bemg assailed, and stron; 
remarhs about a policy of reaction in the Govern 
ment of India was made. Sir Malcolm Haile 
came to the rescue by announcing an ad interun 
alrangenent openly and without prejudic 
to the future, to discuss on nominal cut 
relating to votable expenditure general questior. 
relating to non-voted expenditure. For th 
prescnt the trouble was tided over. 


The Assembly lost rather than gained a poin 
on the 19th March, when the President ruled tha 
proposals for taxation, cven when brought uy, 
in the form of amendments to the Finance Bill, 
could not be made offective except when moved 
irom the Government Benches 


Sir Sivaswam: Alyar took things further on 
July 17, when he moved that the Secretary of 
State should accept 4 convention of non-inter- 
terence ‘im a matter of purely Indian interest 
where the Government of India and the Indian 
Legislature are in agreement ’ He explained 
his object to be to strengthen the hands of the 
Indian Government, obviously hinting at the 
non-official suspicion that the Government 
was not a free agent in Making Many important 
decisions, and the Secretary of State had been 
raterfering too much to the detrment of Indian 
welfare. Ihe debate had to be adjourned. 


Sir Purshottamdas Thakordas, m the Councel: 
of State, on the 16th July, moved a resolution 
tor the establishment of a convention by which 
in case of a financial dispute, the Government 
of India should not compromue with the 
Secretary of State without the previous consent 
of the Legislature in India, and in any such 
case where arbitration was resorted the 
arbitrators of such disputed items shall be the 
Premiers of the Empure in Conference assembled 
and nobody else The resolution was defeated 
on constitutional and admunistrative grounds. 


The third method followed by the Legislature 
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of Business for the Council of State and the 
Legislative Assembly and the corresponding 
question Rule so as to permit the Indian Legis- 
lature to take cognisance by resolutions and 

uestions of matters, as for example, the Princes 

rotection Bull, on which the Government of 
India had undertaken legislation. Mr Sethna‘s 
main contention was that if they could legislate 
on a Copicthey could alsointerpellate on the same 
which freedom, he complained, was denied under 
the present rules. The official spokesman 
saw no real occasion for the change urged since 
the relations were guided by treaties and no 
legislation affecting them would be mtroduced 
into either Chamber. They, however, gave an 
assurance that at the proper moment Govern. 
ment would be prepared to give their moat 
careful consideration to the desirability of 
modifying the rule on the lnes suggested. 
The resolution was wathdrawn. 


Several debates were raised and questions 
put frequently to ascertain the intention of the 
Government of India. For instance, it was 
asked whether Lord Reading had forwarded 
any despatch to the Home Government urging 
the need of further constitutional reforms. But 
the questions wore not answered in the positive. 


Indianisation of the Army. 


Next in importance to the question of 
constitutional advance, the Legislature paid 
attention to the subject of Indianisation of the 
Services, both civiland military. The conviction 
found lodgment in its mind that if the Indian 
demanded self-government, he must be also 
peopecee for defending his country himself, and 

o have a foreign civil service under an indigen- 
ous ‘tovernment, it believed, would look 
anamalous. The necessity, therefore, aruse for 
avoiding a lop-sided development of the Indian 

lity Throughout the year the legislators 
hammered that belief of theirs on the Govern- 
ment of India and Whitehall. 

Early in January, the suspicion was voiced 

shat the scheme of early Indianisation of the 
Army, roe accepted by the Indian Gov- 
ernment, had been hamstrung by the new 
Secretary of State, and it was feared that the 
question had been shelved for a long time to 
come, To overcome the suspected reaction 
and to urge clear steps forward was, therefore 
the first task of the Legislature. It would 
9 easy if the work done in Simla and Delhi 
n this connection were analytically oxplained. 
The methods followed were. (1) to suggest 
shanges in the existing recruiting arrangements ; 
2) to criticise the heavy army expenditure ; (3) 
to ask for the diminution of the European 
Jlement, correspondingly increasing the Indian 
f necessary, (4) to urge the grant of King’s 
>sommissions to Indian youths of ability and 
status ; and generally (5)to reawaken the mar- 
dal spirlt in tae people. 

The ‘“‘unwise, expensive and inequitable’ 


Army Amalgamation fcheme of 1859 came in 
or @ very powerful and learned attack at the 


was that of preasing for modification of rules hands of Sir Diashaw Wacha in the Oouncil 


under the Government of India Act. A gentle 
stretch for the acquisition of further powers 
for the people's representative was made in| 
the Council of State by Mr. Phirose Sethna, 
then he moved on 21st Folruary that steps 
be taken to modify Rules 23 (1) of the Rales 


f{ State. The speaker traced the “intolerable 
urden”’ of the present mil expenditure 
0 the Army Amalgamation ome, aa also 
ihe several cial misfortunes of India, and 
émanded that the dictation of the British 
at Office should be put an ondto, India, he 
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urged and he was supported by several speakers 
who followed, shouk have sf Eiopeaa force 
of her own under the contro] of her own Govern- 
ment ‘he Commander-in-Chief, who opposed 
the resolution, denied the need of a separate 
force and emphasised it would be more costly 
and less efficient both ag regards its mamtenance 
and recrulting India, on the other hand, would 
benefit by having at her service a portion 
of the British Regular Army Finally His 
Excellency denied the dictation of the Bntish 
War Office, and held that in their army relations 
with Great Britain, they followed business 
Leis iy made no surrender. The motion 
was lost. 


The Indian Budget. 


The occasion of the Indian Budget releases 
an enormous volume of criticism of military 
expenditure Nor was the vear 1923 an 
ea re Both in the Assembly and the Coun- 
cil of State, the elected members levelled strong 
criticisms against the proposed expenditure 
of 62 crores of rupees, in spite of the fact that 
16 indicated a cut of 52 crores less than the pre- 
vious budget owing to reductions, immediate 
and prospective, in the strength of the Army 
and in spite of the promise of further cuts aq 
soon as possible The Assembly expressed 
the fear that the budget would never balance 
with the military expenditure growmg at that 
pace Immediate curtailment of the obligation 
in Waziristan and on the Frontier was pomted 
out to be the best way out of the bad job. It 
was treely asserted that the Indian Army was 
too numerous and too well-tramed for Indian 
purposes, and the real object of mamtammg 
so much efficicncy and strength was to utilize 
it for extra-Indian purposes Allegations were 
made that enormous retrenchment could be 
done in the non-fighting sections of the Army, 
where waste was pronounced to be prevalent. 
An equitable and just adjustment of the capi- 
tation grants was also urged so as to minimise 
the drain of money to the Bntish War Office 
A plea for the bottenng of the lot of the Indian 
sepoy was advanced by Sir Sivaswami Alyar, 
perhaps the most promment member of the 
Assembly who patiently studied the Indian 
military problem The Commander-in-Chief 
rather added to the unpleasant impression of the 
Army about the ever-msing army expenditure 
by withholding his support to the Inchcape 
Committee’s recommendation that Indian 
Mihtary expenditure should, when normal 
conditions prevailed, be standardised at 50 
crores of rupees per year, He had taken several] 
purely military risks, His Excellency said 

use there was the greater financial ter 
awning before them. He had accepted the 
cheape ‘‘cuts”’ as the external and internal 
conditions of India were such as to justify them 
He denied that the Army was either too efficient 
or too strong. Lord Rawlinson held out the 
hope that the frontier cemmitments might 
diminish with the growth of tranquillity in that 
area. Military expenditure being a Reserved 
subject, the sembly could not vote upon it, 
though several mem wished it should be 
made votabie. 


Supply of Indian Officers. 


TheLegisiature was alive to the future anomal 
of running an Indian or Indtanising army with 
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the British officers, and attempts were made by 
it to pave the way for the advent of Indian 
Officers It was demanded by a resolution in the 
Agsembly on the 24th January that all 
vacancies n the Indian regiments be in future 
filled by Indian Commmooned ofhcers directly 
recruited and promoted from the rank of 
Viceroy’s Commissioned Indian officers The 
Commander-in-Chief while opposing any violent 
departures from the traditional] efficiency of the 
Indian Army and regretting the possibility of 
the ultimate elimination of the British officer, 
welcomed the new position of things thc y were 
turning round to and accepted thc view that 
self-defence should tollow self-government 1m its 
path. ‘* To progriss surely and safely without 
undue risk or danger to the tomniunity at 
large,”” was to be the heynote of the Aimy 
policy, he added And this charactcunsed the 
great announcement Lord Rawhnson made at 
the adjourned debate on J ebruary 17, the object 
of which was “to give Indians a fur oppor- 
tunity of proving that umits ofhcercd by Indians 
will be efficient in every way ”’ 


“It has been decided ” said Lord Rawlinson, 
“that eight units of catalry or infantry be select- 
ed to be ofhcercd by Indians This scheme will 
be put into force immediately The eight 
units to be wholly Indianised will be mainly 
infantry units but there will be a proportion 
of cavalrv§ ‘They wll be chosen judiciously to 
include as many representative ty pcs as possible 
of Indian battalons and cavalry 1eqimcnts 
of the Indian Army Indian ofhcers holding 
commissions 1n the IndianArmy will be gradually 
transferred to the Indianisiig units so as to fill 
uptheappomtment for which they are qualified 
by their rank and by their length of service, 
and then the process of Indianising the units 
will continne umuterruptedly as the officers 
gam senionty and fitness in other respects 
which will qualifythem for the semor posts ”’ 
“Simultaneously with the Indieamsation of 
these selected eight units,” the Commandei-in- 
Chief added, “Indians who qualify for King’s 
Commission will contmue, as at present to be 

sted to the other units of the Indian Army 

he numbcr of Indian cadets now sent to 
Sandhurst each year, if all pass out successfully, 
18 More sufficient to replace the normal wastage 
in the eight units alone’? Lord Rawlinson 
next a led to the people of India to support 
the Indian officers of these Indianised regiments 
“with living and with practical encouragement 
for by this means only can Indianisation hope 
to deserve and command success.” 


The announcement was welcomed and stopped 
the debate abruptly ‘Lhe scheme was criticised 
in some quarters as halting, half-hearted 
and very limuted in scope The original motion 
as well as several other amendments fell 
ihrough. 


“Progress not Satisfactory ™. 


Bat the atmosphere created by the announce- 
ment seemed to be only temporary and soon the 
dissatisfaction at the halting nature of the 
acheme grew more articulate till on 4th July 
Sir Sivaswami Aiyar called the attention of 
the Assembly to express ifs opinion on the 
** wnsatisfactory nature of the pro made with 
regard to the Indianisation of the Army.” 
‘He referred to the big batch of resolutions 
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previously passed by the Assembly in con- 
currence with the Government, which he 
complained had been cither &scotched or killed 
He further complained—and the Government 
7 eager immediately admitted—that some of 
the most important recommendations had 
remained unfulfilled—those relatmg to the ad 
Iijssion of Indians to the commissioned ranks 
of the Royal Army Medica] Corps, the Roya) 
Engineers and the Roya) Air Force the increase 
to 25 percent of the annual total of the number 
of commissions granted to Indians, and the 
establishment of an Indian Sandhurst The 
changes were put down as largeand revolutionary 
by His Majesty’s Government and the \1cew was 
expressed that the proposed reforms would be 
either unsuitable or impracticable Sir §1\a- 
swam) A1yars suggestion of confining the 
Terntorials to Indian Service alone was con 
demned as rmncus by the Commander m Chief 
who also added that he could not get Indians 
into the essentially British units of the Royal 
Air Force, the Artillery and the Royal Engineers 


It was stated that the question of mtroduction | 
of the economic system of short colour service ' 
was still under consideration The official 


amendment onabling the Government of India 
to choose an auspicious moment to reopen the 
question with the Home Government was de 
feated and the Assembly adopted sir Sivaswami 
Aiyar’s resolution. 


The Arms Act. 


The liberalisation of the rules under the 
Indian Arms Act so as to allow a large number 
of qualified citizens to bu\ and keep arms for 
self-protection and to give them chances of 
cultivating @ martial spirit has been a constant 
theme with Indian publicsts A Committee 
Was appointed to go intothe questionin 1922 
It was divided and Lala Sukhbir Sinha 
proposed in the Council of State, on February 
26, that immediate effect be given to the 
recommendations of the majority He proposed 
several alterations which were all rejected by 
the Council of State. 


Compulsory national military traming for 
Indians, the object of which was to revive and 
broaden the martial spirit in the people and to 
enable the LDmpire to draw upon the vast 
resources of India’s Manpower, was moved by 
Mr Phiroze Sethna in the Council of State*on 
February 16 The official criticism was to 
the effect that the scheme was unpractical 
and unnecessary that militarism would be 
incompatible with the pacific ideals of the 
League ofNations of which India was a member, 
and that combed with the mechanical diffi- 
culties, the expenditure would be grotesquely 
intolerable The resolution was lost. 


Indianisation and the Civil Services, 


Throughout the period of its existence the 
Legislature devoted a good deal of its attention 
to the Indianisation of the Services As the 
character of the Government changed, it was 
held, so should that of the admimustration. 
There could not be an Indian Government and 
& British Civil Service. So immediate sto page 
of recruitment, partially at first and complete y 
later on, continued to be urged. The financial 
difficulties of the Government of India and the 
other provincia] Governments provided « strong 
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argument to the non-official members to urge 
the replacement of the present “‘ costly European 
Services” by the cheaper Indian agency It was 
feared by some that the fixing of any proportion 
between DTuropeans and Indians would only 
postpone the grant of self government The 
suspicion had got hold of the pubhc mimd only 
in the year in India that ‘ an ultra-conservatiyc 
Government and a reactionary Secretary of 
State” were trying to retard the process of 
Indianisation and the Government of India, 
it was believed, were bound hand and foot by 
the dictator at Whiithal] On the other hand, 
owing to the Ingh cost of lhving, the changed 
political circumstances and the constitutional 
reforms, the Services were agitating for better 

y and prospects and guarantces Indian 
po.lticians beheved that in spite of the financial 
stringency, the demand of the Services would 
be satisfied and an attempt would be made 
to perpetuate the existence of the Bntish «lement 
in the Services The Press in England and in 
India was full of rumours of the appointment 
of a Royal Commission 


All these suspicions found vent in the course 
of the discussion of a resolution in the Council 
of State on 25th January, when Professor bh ile 
moved for the production of the correspondence 
between the Government of India and the Sccre- 
tary of State on the question of the improv ment 
of the conditions and prospects of the Indian 
Civil Service and other Impenal Services, 
‘especially in connection with the appointinent 
of a commision to inquire intothe matter ’ 
The resolution was defcatcd at the instance 
of Sir Malcolm Haley, who urged that he could 
not break the traditional confidence which had 
always been preserved between the .autho- 
nities at Sim]. and Whitehall ‘The Rt Hon ble 
Snnivasa Sastr: inthe course of the debate 
put in the plea that the differencer allezed to 
exist between the two authorities should be 
ascertained in day light, and that the hands 
of tne Indian Government should bestrengthcned 
in a matterin whichit was at vanance with 
the Home Governmcot, theimportance of 
which action, he said, could not be ov errated 


A Royal Commission. 


Tt was in the course of this discussion that 
the appointment of a Royal Commission was 
announced The announcement was a signal 
for an outburst of ecmticism in the Council 
and later on in the Assembly ‘The terms 
of reference were not precisely setthd but, 
broadly speaking, 1t was contemplated that 
the Commission would be required ‘having 
general regard to the necessity of maintainmg 
a standard of administration in conformity with 
the responsibilities of the crown for the Govecrn- 
ment of India, and the declared policy of Paha- 
ment in respect of the increasing association 
of Indians in every branch of administration, 
and having icular regard to the experience 
now gained by the “operation of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, to inquire into the organisa- 
tion and general conditions of service, financial 
and otherwise, of the superior Civil Services in 
India dnd the best methods of ensunng and 
maintainmg the satisfactory recruitment of 
such numbers of Indians and Europeans respec- 
tively as may be decided to be necessagy in the 
light of the considerations above refe — 
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The Home Member, who made the announce- 
ment before Prof <Kale’s resolution could be 
moved, had to defend the appomtment of the 
Commission as the resolution was not withdrawn 
He advised Indians to take advantage of the 
liberal scope of the Commissions terms of 
reference and press their vicws on Jndianisation 
before 1t He endeavoured to disabuse the 
popular mind of the suspicion thatthe Commis 
sion had lecn appointed mercly to increase 
the emolumcnts of the Services and get round 
the reforms the non official opposition the 
chief characteristic of which was the unanimity 
of opimion bctween Europeans and Indians 
opposed the Commission on the ,rounds of its 
cost at a timo of financial »tringency and of 
the occision it would create for increased racial - 
bitterncs ; Jt was urged thit the motives m 
appointing this body were othe: than those 
officially mentioned and if the grievances of the 
DeTviccs required to be redressed it was for a 
smal] expert committee of the Governmcint of 
India to do it and not foi a Royal ( omimission 
It was further contended thit in opposing the 
appointment of the Commission by the adjourn 
ment debatc the non officials wore really helping 
the constitutional position of the Government 
of India on whom it was repeatedly alleged 
the Commission hid bcen forced by the Secretary 
of State Ihe Assembly avenged the defeat 
in the Council of State by carryimg the adjourn 
ment motion 


Later, the provision in the budget of three 
lakhs of ruyecs for the cost of the Commission 
was succcesstully opposed inthe As«mbls 
on the same grounds and w’s restored Ly the 
Viccroy who exercised his sprain! powers 


7 A Drastic Suggestion 


On the 24t] Miaich, Mr Venkutayath: Razu 
a membertrom Madras moved inthe Assemll]y 
a resolution recommending that with a view to 
effecting substantial reduction im ex} enditure 
under Scrvice heads necessary steps be taken 
for stopping further recruitment fcr services 
outside India cxceptmg the emylovment of 
foreign ¢xpiits on special terms when necesutv 
aQTigcs Jhis whole hoping resolution Wis 
opposed by the Home Member who phad d 
the Royal Commision would hindle the 
tosk much Litter than any one of themscly és 
in the Asxcmbly, ind it would cc nsidcr the 
solution of an Indian standard cf pay for 
the Indian members of the Services now and 
hereafter as the way out of tie financial 
difficulties Lhe dclate had to be adjourned 
without much discussion, which, howevr 
ensued on two oc cisions agaim 


Mr Agnihotn (C P) moved in the July 
Session of the Assemblv that no altcration in 
the pay, pensions or other scrvice conditions 
of the Imperial Indiin Services be made before 

ving the Indian Le. lature an opportumty 
or an expression of ther opnion thereon 
The mover Claimed for his rosolution the chazic 
ter of a Compromise inasmuch as it did not 
take away the constitutional mght of the Secre- 
tary of Stute to deal with the Serv:ces, but 
at the same time — that the people 8 
representativ6 should have a say in the matter, 
particularly (it wasalleged) when the emoluments 
of the Services were being rapidly increased 
despite the present financial stringency Dr. 
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Gour moved an amchdment that before takin 

any action on the recommendations c{the Roya 
Commission, an opportunity be given to the 
Assembly to express its views on the recommend- 
ations Sir Malcolm Hailey denied that Indianis- 
ation was being retarded or the Services’ pay 
and pension scales were being disproportionately 
raised Leaving a wide margin of freedom 
for the Government of India to carry out 
any immediate orders of the Secretary of State 
based on the 1ecommcndations of the Royal 
Commission, the Home Member gave an assur- 
ance that its recommendations would be duly 
laid before the Assemblv Both the resolution 
and the amendment, however, were negatived. 


Personnel of the Lee Commission 


An 0] portunity to express dissitisfaction at the 
composition and personne] of the Royal Com- 
mission was taken on the 23rd July when Syed 
Rhaza Alt moved in the Council of State that 

in ordcr to allvy the apprehensions produced 
m India, it 18 absolutely necessary to add to 
the Commission two non ofhcial representatiy es 
of Indian pubhe hfe’ ‘The Commission 18 
composed of Lord Lee of Fareham (President Sir 
Reginald Craddock Sir Cyr Jackson Prof 
Petne Picof Coupland Mr SBhupendranath 
Basu Mr haul Sn Habibullah Khan and Mr 
Sumarth (in place of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 
who was at first appomted but resigned) Mr. 
Raza Ali complained that the Indian members 
were ina minornty and that no member of the 
Tegisliturs was appomted by the Commission, 
and of the four Indians two belonged to the 
province 2] service ind were never in public life 
before [he official spokesman said that the 
com] osation could not be criticised by any House 
ot Le.1 lature and that place could not be found 
on it for all sections and interests Without 
a division the resolution was negatived 


If the lemslators made attempts at Delhi 
and Simla for increasing the association of 
Indians with the services so that in course of 
time they may acquire the practice of admuinis- 
teriug India through an Indian agency, they 
also endeavoured to sec that Indians got the 
best of experience in the most :mportant aspects 
ofthe Service—theSecretanat For this purpose, 
Mr Smnivzsa Sastri moved in the Council of 
state onthe 28th Lcbruary, that ‘‘in order to 
give the Indian members an insight into the 
larger problems of Impertal admimistration and 
policy” at least one such officershould beappoint- 
ed as Secretary, Jomt Secretary or uty 
Secretary in evcry department of the Secretariat 
of the Government of India, Mr Raza Ali 
subsequentl substituted the word ‘“ Indians” 
for the word ‘ Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service Mr Sastrisa contention was 


{that unless a large number of Indians were 


admitted into the lmyenal Secretariat, 1¢ would 
not be posable to prepare Indians as rapidly 
48 possible to sustain their own self government, 
‘Mr Crerar for the Government held that the 
‘eriterion of selection by speovea merit and 
ability could not be departed from, and the 
Tights of the European JCS members for 
secretaryships could not justly be ignored, 
and he moved an amendment that‘* Indlang 
should be afforded wider eae to 
become qualified for ot ia for the poats 
of secretary cte”’ The amendment was lost 
and the resolut %y gaged. The popular victory 
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was hailed with delight on the non-official 
benches. 


At the same place, on the same day, an official 
amendment was carried as against the original 
resolution which recommended that a larger 
number of Indians be employed in the cadre of 
traffic inspectors in the Transportation Branch 
of the State Railway in India than is the case 
at present. 


Communal Representation. 


Closely associated with the problem of Indian- 
isation of the Services is the problem of commu- 
nal representation therein. That the services 
are at present overweighted with particular 
classes and communities is admitted, such 
as Brahmins in Madras and Hindus all ovr 
the country generally. Representatives of 
Musalmmans and non-Brahmins, also Anglo- 
Indjans, were always found to be urging the 
even distribution of the fishes and loaves of 
office. On the 24th January, Colonel Gidney 
moved in the Assembly “that the present system 
of conducting simultaneous examinations for 


the recruitment to the I. ©. 8. be changed and. 
a different method so as to give a fair chance to: 


candidates belonging to different communities 
and different provinces be devised, if necessary, 
by a limited form of competition. The debate 
grew hot on the subject and Sir Malcolm Hailey 
put the Hid on the cauldron by making a very 
much appreciated announcement of Governe 
ment’s policy as follows :— 


‘¢The Public Services should be recruited on 
the principle that they should be filled by the 
most competent men available. This principle 
is, however, subject to modification in the interest 
of the training of Indians in the administration 
of thelr own affairs. Full opportunities should 
be afforded to Indians to qualify themselves for 
the more important posts in the public services 
and to demonstrate their fitness for responsible 
duties. It must, however, be recognised that 
intellectual qualifications combined with physi- 
calcapacity should not be the sole test for 
admission to important posts in the public 
services. Due regard must also be given to 
such considerations as character and hereditary 
connections of candidates both with the Govern- 
ment and with the people with whom their 
work will mostly lie ; while in the present condi- 
tions of India, it is essential that there should 
not be an undue predominence of any one class 
or caste”. 


The Home Member affirmed that nomination 
would be made only in order to secure to some 
extent the representation of provinces and 
communities which could not be secured through 
the open door of compctition. The test of 
character, intelligence and efficiency must 
always continue in the matter of selection. The 
motion waa negatived. 


Provincial Jealousy. 

The same ee of communal representation 
took an unedifying tum on the debate, on 
the 10th March in the Assembly, for communal 
and cial representation on appointments 

under the Government of India. Sir 
D. Sarvadhikari moved an amendment that 
“steps shoukd be taken to secure that the 
services aré not unduly overweighted 
repecséntatives of any community or province’. 
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Chaudhri Shahabuddhai added at the end of 
the amendment “and that as far as ible 
claims of all provinces and communities are 
considered”. The sole arguments of the 
opponents of the original resolution was that 
nothing should be sacrificed for efficiency while 
the supporters retorted that in that case, 
no objection should be taken to the intro- 
duction into the Indian services of those Europ- 
ears and foreigners who were more efficient 
than Indians and that the various parts of 
the Indian nation should be ofiered their res- 
pective shares for the sake of communal] peace 
and solidarity, rrovided the minimum of quali- 
fications wan satisfied. Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
who supported the amendments, reiterated the 
Government's policy and clearly demonstrated 
how impossible it was to frame any proper 
regulations to meet the wishes of the framers 
of the resolution. At the same time, he added 
that he was aware that if their administration 
were overweighted by any one community, 
then there would be an administrative loss. 
pale Heke prasad Sarvadhikari’s amendment was 
ca e 


Ecopomic Problems. 

_ The Legislature displayed enormous interest 
in the tconomic welfare of the country. More 
than a dozen important resolutions, apart 
from innumerable questions, were moved in 
hoth Houses touching vital matters. The sub- 
jects dealt with may be roughly classified into 
trade and tariffs, industry and agriculture, 
transport and taxation. 


Following, as it did, a series of queations in 
both the Assembly and the Council of State, it 
did not come as a surprise when on25th January 
Mr. Lallubhai Samaidas moved in the Council 
of State forthe publication of the correspondence 
which has passed between the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State relating to 
the resolution passed by the Council on the 29th 
September 1921 with regard to the purchase 
of stores in England on behalf of India. The 
mover, who had made the subject his own, like 
many other Bombay members of the Legislature, 
gave vent to the suspicion that in spite of the 
demands of the non-official public of India 
that stores should be purchased in the cheapest 
market, in practice it was not the case, and 
that the Secretary of State being under the 
unduc inilnence of English manufacturers 
bought from them even at higher prices. Finally 
he reitcrated his conviction that orders for 
the purchase of stores should be placed direct 
from India if the Indian taxpayers’ money 
was not to be thrown away. Mr. Chadwick, 
representing the Industries Department, affirmed 
that the Council's wishes in the matter were 
being scrupulously carried out and the resolution 
was withdrawn. But that much remained 
stillto satisfy the mind of the non-officials 
became clear again when on the 14th March, 
Professor Kale re-introduced the subject in 
the Council of State by moving a resolution 
that effect be given to the recommendation 
of par ger pana heparan Eas 
repo n Sugg g the gradua uce 
tion and reconstitution of the Stores ent 
in India with a view to expanding € scope 
of the work of the lattcr and to rendering it 


with thoroughly efficient. Mr, Chadwick moved the 


adjournment of the debate on the plea that 
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Government had to consider the recommend- 
ation of the Inchcape Committee, that im the 
financial circumstances of the hour, the 
expansion of the Indian Stores Department be 
postponed Sir D Wacha, opposing the adjourn- 
ment, forcibly asserted that the High Commis 
sioner in India had to give preference to British 
goods owing to pressure from the Secretary 
of State It was now the tum of Mr Chatterjec, 
Member for Industries, to deny the statement 
Sir D E Wacha challenging again re asserted 
that the stores purchase policy whether in India 
or England, was entirely within the discretion 
of the Governmunt of India whose servant 
the High Commissioner was. The adjournment 
Was carned 
Indian Fiscal Policy. 

Though for years a subject of persistent 
discussion, the subject of a definite Indian 
fiscal policy for the rapid industualisation of 
the country had been left over by the Indus 
trial] Commission owing to severa] considerations, 
and a Committec was appointed in 1921 by 
the Government of India to goimtothe matter 
It reported, by a majonty, 10 favour of “ protec 
tion with discrimination ”’ 


Mr, Jamnadas Dwarkdas, who was a nit mber of 
that body, accordingly proposed in the Assembly 
on the 16th lebruary, a numbcr of resolutions 
on the subject of Indian fiscal policy solely 
based on the rocommendations of the minority 
the clucf of which was that a policy of pro 
tection be adopted as the one best suitcd to the 
intcrests of India, its application bemz regulated 
from time to time by such discmmunation a» 
may be considered necessary by the Government 
of thdia, with the consent and approval of the 
Indian Legislature ’’ [he Member for Commerce 
in moving and eh yer a parallel resolution 
as a substitute, laid down that for the first time 
the Government of India would accept a policy 
of tariff reform with the sole view of developing 
Indian industries, but he insisted upon protection 
being of a discrummatory kind in view of the 
multiplicity of interests involved, the financial 
exigencies of the State which depended on import, 
export and excise duties, the agncultural 
exporter, and the poor consumer who would be 
affected by high prices and must be protected 


against political corruption and the formation . 


of trusts usual behind a tariff wall The Hinance 
Member, later speaking claimed that, contrary 
to what had been originally proposed, the 


Tarif Board which was to examine the necd - 
and extent of protection for any industry, | 


should only be an advisory and investigating body 
and should not be allowed to usurp the functions 
of the Executive by Seager the tariffs on its 
own initiative A number of speaker partici- 
pated in the debate inevitably bringing in their 
various views on this comprehensive subject— 
the retarding effect of export duties on agri- 
culture and the loss to several provinces of 
their revenue. Sound labou ations and an 
equitable distribution of burdens was demanded 
by Mr Joshi before industrialism was allowed to 
iti under a protection wall Mr Seshagiri 

yer, also a member of the minority of the fiscal 
commission, moved several amendments which 
covered aspects of protection left out in the 
Hiel resolutions. Say 

carried. 


original and 
the paclutloe ot Mr Innes was 
Tariff Board was subsequently appointed to 


Got 


make an inquiry into the need of protecting 
the iron and steel industry of India 


No noteworthy fiscal changes were made in 
the Budget for 1923-24 A proposal to levy 
a duty of benzine and petrol was rejected as 
impracticable and ruinous tothe trade of Burma. 


Industrial Development 


Hand in hand with trade and tanfis went 
the question of the industnal development 
of India Any intelligent understanding of 
the industrial position and potentialities of 
the country would require a careful study of 
the census of production the financial and 
economic importance of which cannot be over- 
estimated. The statistical publications of the 
Government of India require a good deal of 
reform before the public can accept th m as 
readable Sir Dinshaw Wacha therefore moved 
a resolution in the Counci) of State on the 
19th February for a census of production of 
India suggesting several lines of reform in 
statistical publications and he was assured by 
the Government that a revicw in the manner 
required would be undertaken 


Another resolution was accepted at the same 
pce by the Government, which was moved 

v Prot Kale and related to industrial finance 
I'he mover wanted a committcc of experts to 
Investigate the possibility of State aid to indus- 
trics especially by the establishment of banks 
ior the purpose And yct another resolution 
was accepted by Government, subject to the 
financial demands on the Government, which 
recommended that 2) scholarships tenable 
for five yearn at about Rs 4,000 per 
head per annum, eventually costing not more 
than five lakhs annually, be given vear after 
year from the Imperial revenues to Indians 
of great promise, specially tor research work 
in any part of the world and im any branch of 
hnow ledge approved by the Central Legislature 
Lhe mover, Venkatapathi Razu emphasised 
the importance of research in securing ndustnal 
development 


The Alliance Bank Failare. 
The question whether, and if so to what 


extent, Government should intervene in, 
mattcrs of finance and tradu was the 
subject ot a heated dcbatc in the Legi- 


lative Assembly m the closing days of that 
bodys cxustence The Alliance Bank of Simla 
had recently failed and the Government had 


thmediatcly come to it» rescue by undertaking 


a present or contingent lability to the Impenal 
Bank for losses consequent on the failure of the 
Alhance Bank The Impenal Bank was to 
pay fifty per cent of their moncy to the deposi- 
ors straightaway. A section of the Indian 
ublic specially, who indignantly remembered 
he failure of Indian Banks in 1913 owing, they 
alleged, partly to the indifferent attitude of the 
Government of India and the Presidency Banks, 
now expressed the view that thu Alhance Bank 
had been rescued because it was a eee 
managed Bank They were incensed t 
no Indian auditor had been associated in the 
examination of the accounts of the Bank They 
ed that the Government’s transaction 

was illegal and ulfra tires, and it had no business 
to pledge the taxpayer's money in the interests 
of a private institute. Sir Sivaswami Tyer 
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tabled a resolution in the Assembly censuring 
the move of the Finance Department in helping 
the Alliance Bank in the manner stated. His 
chief argument was that the Government was 
not justified in taking the step at all as such 
false moves would land them in Paokeupicy 

He doubted whether there would have been 
such a universal failure of credit as Government 
alleged as the cause of its intervenfion ‘wo 
non official members differed from the speaker 
and maintamed the view that there should 
be no objection to Government intervention in 
industry and commerce at a time of financial 
stringency. ‘Ihe mann official contention was 
that in truth no msk had been taken and 
that the intervention had been justified by. 
the results A panic and a general run on 
Banks had been avoided. One of the lessons: 
of the crisis, 1+ was argued, was that the. 
Impenal Bank ought to be in a_ position 
to come to help in a situation of the sort created 
by the Alhance Bank failure But obviously 
the majonty of the House thought the other 
way and the motion of censure was carned 

The next day, the Home Member, owing to the 
peculiar phrasing of Sir Sivaswami Alvar s 
resolution, had to explain that the decision 
to help the Alhance Bank had been taken by 
the Government of India as whole, and not by 
the Finance Department alone. 


Agriculture. 


Though most of the legislators were from 
town and few from country, they showed, wher- 
ever possible, a fairly good interest in agricul 
ture Bemg a provincial subject, it did not 
engage that attention which it would otherwise 
have, regard being paid to the fact that nine- 
tenths of India depends on agriculture The 
Upper House represented the cultivator better 
than the lower, as the former contained mem- 
‘bers from the landed aristocracy The subject 
of rural reconstruction was broached in a cha- 
racteristically weighty speech by Sardar Jogendra 
Singh in the Council of State on the 18th July. 
The resolution had for its object the organisation 
of agneculture and the formulation of an agn- 
cultural policy to include land revenue, village 
education, co-operative credit and other allied 
matters Sir Jogendra Singh mainly contended 
that agriculture was being taxed bemg a chief 
source of revenue to the State, and rehef to the 
ryot necessary. He emphasised that the progress 
of agriculture should be assessed from time to 
time, and improvements should be carried by the 
ryot beingtaught the benefits of co-operative 
credit and allied matters Finally he asked for a 
committee to investigate the matter Sir B 
N.Sarma madealengthy argumentative speech 
in whith he maintained that if there had been 
one subject which had received the constant 
attention of the Government of India, it was 
agriculture and irrigation. He did not believe 
that the rate of land revenue was excessive 
He further stated that much was bemg done 
40 spread the cu-operative movement in all its 

. Vhetechnical argument was advanced 
that undet the reforms scheme a was 
@ previncial subject which, however, the 
& fofawed up with the advice that no 

eormmittes could study the varying con~ 
¢f'the seven and s half lakhs of Indian 
Wings, aoa tt was up to the provincial Legis-: 
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latures to undertake the agncultura] reforms 
asked for, The resolution was easily defeated. 


Previous to this an occasion to vindicate the 
Trigation policy of Government and meet the 
popular fallacy that railways were an a rule 
given preference over irrgation, had been 
uiforded to Sir B N. Sarma when in the same 
place on January 30, the same non-official 
member compltined in moving a resolution that 
funds be provided for irmgation projects on the 
same scale ag tor railways, and a proper expert 
board be constituted at the central headquarters 
to prevent delay in decision The Government 
member not satisfied with the argument that 
irrigation was a provincial subject, went to give 
an assurance that the Central Government 
would do all it could to expedite schemes 
where under the 1ules its sanction was neces- 
gary; and the Timancial Secrtarv also pro- 
mised that Government would find funds to the 
utmost extent of its borrowing capacitv for any 
well considered sch>me of development, parti- 
cularly of umigsation she resolution was 
negatived. 


Railway Management. 


It caused no surprise when there was a very 
good attendance in the Assembly to watch 
and take part in the debate on the 27th ['cbru- 
ary on the highly contentious subject of State 
vs Company management Kvery member 
seemed to have made up his mind to end the 
subject once for all, it for a tame having boen 
a handy animal Indian and Turopcan 
opinion in the country was accuritely reflected 
in the House, for the Europeans opposed state 
management on the plea that it had succeeded 
nowhere in the world, while the Indian stand- 
point was the whole railway policy of the Gov ern- 
ment of India had tor years been directed in 
the interests of Great Britain and her manufac- 
turers, and Indianisation of the service could 
not proceed under the present company mManage- 
ment system The view was also expressed 
that the railways should not be considered as & 
purely commercial proposition if in other res- 
pects they served national ends They could 
do a good deal to develop indigenous industries 
by developmg communications. The Govern- 
nient of India hardly required any argument 
to prove that the present system should go out, 
but they differed f.0m the majonty of the 
non-officials, as the division result showed, in 
one important particular Mr. Innes, the 
Member for Commerce, accepted the amend- 
ment of Dr Gour (the first being Mr Neogy’s 
which aimed at direct State management, as 
when the existing railway contracts with them 
expired) that on the ore of the East 
India Railway contract (1924) and the G. I. P. 
alley contract (1925) their management 
should be taken over by the State. He admitted 
the need of giving a trial to State management 
m a limited sphero and of utilising the experi- 
ence thus gained before the other railways 
were acquired between 1928 and 1950, But 
he did not hke to “bang the door’ t an 
scheme of a well managed Indian domicll 
company at a future date, and therefore he 
Moved an amendment to Dr. Gour's “that 
efforts should ba continued to concert measures 
with the ve a of handing over ono or other af 
the two railways, after such grouping as may be 
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necespary, to an indigenous company cal ulated 
to give Indiathe benefits of real company 
Tey iPener * The non-official majority did not 
ke this “absolutely obscute *’ scheme At any 
rate, they desired that a fair tral should be. 
iven to State management, and they carned 
a day, Dr. Gour’s views prevailing in the 
end. 


The present system of Indian taxation offered 
a good subject for debate in the Council of State 
on the 23rd July, when Sir M Dadabhoy moved 
aninquiry be made into it with a view to its 
thorough revision “‘on an economic, scientific 
and equitable basis, with special regard to the 
taxable capacity of the people’? He charac- 
terised the growth of the Indian system of 
taxation as haphazard While capable of bemg 
expanded in certain ways, he at the same time 
Invisted on the removal of several duties which 
hindered industrial development Sir Pur- 
shottamdas JIhakurdas called the resolution 
inopportune Mr Lallubha: Samaldas held it 
wag not advisable and not practicable Mr 
McWaters on behalf of Government was 
willing to accept the resolution, in supporting 
which he laid stress on the need for finding money 
for the national scrvicts, and referred the change 
in the fiscal policy from revenue to protectionist. 
Further consideration of the resolution was post- 
voned till the replies stated by Mr McWaters 
to have been asked for from the Local Govern- 
ments had been received and were circulated to 
the members of the Council 


Indians Overseas. 


India has a long time been the chief suppher 
of manual labour to several Bntish colonies in 
the East Coolies have gone out at one time 
under’ an indenture, and at another time as free 
men. There were no doubt many cases in which 
it was agreed that better treatment should have 
been accorded to them. As the self-respect of 
the nation grew within its borders, it was 
inevitable that the Indian people should also 
speek to protect the dignity and economic 
interests of the nationals abroad. Of all such 
colonies that attracted the attention of the 
Assembly during the year 1923, the most persis- 
tent was Kenya. Almost every time it put in 
its ol a in the anxious questions of the 
members. The year started under a_ cloud. 
ilections were impending in Kenya to the local 
Legislative Council! The Indian residents 
strongly oxpressed the view that they could not 
take in them until the nature of the franchise 
whether it was a communal or common— 
they insisted on the latter—was settled. The 
European residents, so it went, had threatened 
violence if the claim of Indsans were conceded. 
Indian feeling ran high at this, and was given 
expression to in the Assembly through the 
Medium of questions put by Mr. T. V. Sesha 
Iyer, leader of the Democratic Party. The 

vernment of India undertook to do all that 
could be done to preve@t any mishap. The 
general elections in Kenya were accordingly for 


the time being postponed. 


A debate was conducted in a tone of studied 
moderation in the Council of State on the 5th 
March on the same subject. Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri moved a resolution that the view of the 
Oomnell should be conveyed to His Majesty's 
Government by telagram, “that uo sottloment | 
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regarding the political nmghts and gtatus of 
settlers in the Crown Colony of Kenya would 
satisfy the people of India unless the Indians in 
Kenya were granted full and equal nghts of 
citizenship with the European settlers.” The 
resolution also protested indignently against 
the reported threats of violence on the part of 
the Ruropeans and hoped effective steps would 
be taken to prevent any such outbreak and neces- 
sary pron in would be afforded. Finally it 
recorded the emphatic conviction of the Council 
that no restrictions on new immigration from 
India would be acceptable to public opmon in 
India. The Revenue Member accepted the 
resolution and said negotiations were still pro- 
ceeding on the subject of Indian franchise in 
Kenya, 
Ominous Reports. 


By the beginning of July, ominous reports 
began pourmg in from England, where three 
deputations, one from India led by Mr Sastn, 
and two from Kenya, one of the European 
setticrs and the other of the Indian residents 
were at work going about the India Office and 
the Colonial Ofhce discussing the henya question. 
Constantly plied with telegrams from London 
that the Indian case was in danger, the 
Assembly was having very anxious moments. 
A resolytion was therefore moved on the 21st 
July by Mr. Scshagin Iyer, with the help of 
Government who specially set apart a day for 
it, which ran as follows —‘‘That this Assembly 
being in full accord with the claims advanced by 
the Indian residents in Kenya in respect of 
franchise, 1Mmugration, segregation, and the 
Uplands and similar matters, recommends the 
Governor-General in Council to be pleased to 
move the Home Government to concede those 
claims *’ <A large number of Indian members 
took partin the debate They said the Empire 
was in danger if Indians in Kenya were to be 
treated as outcastes, hoped justice would prevail 
and not the narrow considcrations of race and 
colour, and wished that a long view would be 
taken of the whole matter. Some talked of 
taking retahatory measures, which were depro- 
eated by others. 


Just a few days beforeits dissolution and after °* 
a few days of the unanimous acceptance of this 
resolution, came the news of the decision by the 
British Cabinet. The Indian case, it was held 
here, had been lost on the major issues of fran- 
chise and the Uplands. Indignation rose to a 
pitch, which was reflected in the Assemb! 
pasung on the 27th July the Reciprocity 
of Dr Gour 1n less than five hours The Bill 
was aimed against the inhabitants of the Colonies 
which discriminated agalnst Indians. Govern- 
ment attempted to get it circulated, but they 
failed. But they succeeded to the extent 
of making its original mandatory character 
changed into permissive. Several other 
material alterations were madé. 


Motion for Adjournment. 
A motion of adjournment was moved in tha 
Council of State on the 27th July to discuss the 
Kenya decision. The mover, Sir M. Dadabhoy, 


said the Indian cause had heen lost on almost 


alithe important points, and desired the Govern. 
oo of — to sua a) the Imperial Goveras, 
ment their deep sorrow and profound 

ment at the decision. Stout support was lent 
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to the mover by many Indian speakers. The He moved “that at an carly datc Mr. Gandhi, 
member in charge of the subject, while identify- Hasrat Mohani and Mr. Mahomed Ali and others 
ing the Government with the country in its who were convicted at the Karachi trial, be 
disappointment and sorrow, held that there was released.” Conciliatory methods, said Mr. 
still no ground for alarm or pestney and hoped Aliyar, would pacify the situation aroused by , 
that immigration into Kenya would not be the arrest and incarcerations of the Non-co- 
directed against Indians in particular. Herethe operation leaders, specially that of Mr. Gandhi, 
curtain was rung for the year on the unfortunate whom he called ‘‘a great asset in favour of 
subject. and tranquillity, law and order”, Sit Malcolm 
Indian labour being required in Ceylon and Hailey, in opposing the resolution, denied that 
Malay States and Mauritins, the Government, Mr. Gandhi's release would ever make for peace, 
under certain conditions, proposed to facilitate OT it would be in the interests of the country. 
emigration. Two resolutions were accordingly He was still a danger. The Home Member 
moved and passed in both Houses. Several described the Ali Brothers as advocates of 
amendmenta of non-officials to alter the Violence. He concluded by saying that the 
conditions in the contracts proposcd were not present situation did not justify the step pro- 
accepted, while a motion to appoint a com- pos . On the point of the release of Lala 
mittec of inquiry to measure the effect of fresh LéeJpatrai, which was subsequently added to 
Indian immigration on the condition of Indians the resolution he said it was a rely local 
alrcady settled in Mauritius was withdrawn after question. The words “Maulana ' ahomed Ali 


Government’s assurance that they would look and others” were omittcd in the resolution by 
into the matter. an amendment. The resolution itself was 


f 
Pressure on League of Nations. defeated after a fairly full debate. 


On 12th July Sir D. P. Sarvadhikary called Miscellaneous Subjects. 
the Assembly to accept in resolution recommend- The subject of stopping traffic in women and 
ing the appointment of a committee with a non- children raised a gentle-heat-wave at the Delhi 
Official majority ‘“‘to consider the question of scssion of the Assembly when Government 
continuing the existing financial and other succeeded in carrying a motion, the object of 
support by the Government of India to the which was to get re-considered by the local 
League of Nations, specially in the light of the | Governments and the public amendments which 
grievances of Indians in the Mandated Terri- had been made by the Assembly in sections 362 
tories of Tanganyika and the cx-German Islands and 368 of the Indian Penal Code by which tho 
of the Pacific Ocean.” Frankly did the member age of consent was raised from 16to 18, Govern- 
for Calcutta confess that his object was to put ment were warned not to go against public 
Imperial pressure and the pressure of the Leaguc opinion on 4 delicate social subject like the one 


of Nations on the offending units in order to 
secure justice for Indians. But the oppogition 
became gencral in the non-official bencbes and 
the remedy was held worse than the disease. 
Sir B. N. Sarma stated that the Government of 
India were busy making representations on 
subjects similar to those maintained in the resolu- 
tion, which was withdrawn, 
Political Offenders. 

The release of political offenders who had 
recently courted jail figures a good decal in the 
questions and debates of the legislature, special] 
in their latter days. After his resolution “‘that 
early steps be taken to amend the electoral laws 
80 as to enable a member of the Council of State 
to seck election to other legislative bodies con- 
stituted under the Government of India Act of 


1919’ was withdrawn on the 12th March, two . 


days later Mr. Sycd Raza Ali moved in the 
same place that the clecteral rule laid down that 
& person convicted of a “ political offence involv- 
ing a sentence of six months was ineligible for 
election to any legislative body be modified’’. 
Non-official opinion was divided on the subject, 


under consideration. 


The ever-green of Indian politics, reserva- 
tion of compartments in railways for Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians, once again appeared on tho 

h when a member from Sind moved for 
its abolition. On behalf of the Railways it was 
submitted that the question, little as it was, 
should not be madea racial one, and it hoped time 
would set everything right. The motion was 
withdrawn. 


On the undertaking of Mr. Hindley, the 


Y representative of the Bailway Board, that the 


effect of the last increase in third class passenger 
fares would be carefully watched and the 
Railway administration would be advised to 
reduce them if experience showed that they 
were greater than the traffic could bear, a 
cso thet on all State railways return 
tickets for first, second and inter. class passengers 
be issued at a fare and a third during the Puja, 
Christmas and Easter holidays and fares for 
third class passengers bo reduced by one-fourth 
immediately, was withdrawn. 


while Government opposed it as a gratuitous The minor administration of Ajmere-Merwar 
concession to unwilling persons who had no figured in the Council of State on the 2ist 
respect for the legislatures. It was, however, Fetruary whon Mr. Syed Raza Alidcmanded by 
announced that the question of making more a resolution that if tgore was no scope for the 


elastic the rules relating to the removal of disqua- reatisation of the tical as th 
liftcations arising out af criminal convictions on le of that tract midlet the Seat anit ais: 
a comprehensive basis without any reference to tration, it should be a ted with 


particular categories was engaging the attention the United Provinces or any major province. 
ef Government, - At any rate, the Hon’ble member wanted an 
An attempt was made on the lith July b ta & The Government of India announced 
thé Democratic Party of the Aawonsbly through that the U. P. Government were not g to 
its President Mr. Beshagiri Paise have the area under them and 

question of dropped. 


Iyer, to 
the release of political . tion was proceeding. The subject was 
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Legislative Work. | 
No one can accuse the last LegislativeAssembly 
and the Councilof State of want of patience, | 
industry and caparity with regard to legislative 
work. Containing a strong legal clement, the: 
Legislature always interested itsclfin the reform 
of the law in all its aspects, political, social 
and economic and general. In the Deh 
session, 24 Bills were passed, and in the Simla 
session 19; 20 Bills were ‘pending before the 
Legislature when the Dethi session closed and 
when the Simla session closed. But for the 
very very large time that that monumental 
piece of legislation, the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act took up, some of the Bills finally 
pending would have been disposed of. 


In the domain of law proper, the haportant 
Acts passed were :—The Malabar (Completion 
of Trials) Act, the Repealing and Amending 
Act, the Indian Official Secrcts Act, the Indian 
Penal Code (Amendment Act), the Code of 
Criminal Procedure Amendment Act, and the 
Land Acauis'tion (Amendment) Act. 


In the domain of general (official) legislation 
the following Acts were passed :—The Indian 
Iunacy Act, the Indian Boilers Act, the Indian 
Ports (Amenement) Act. the Cantonments 
(House Accommodation) Amendment Act, the 
Indian Naval Amendment Act, the Prisoners 
Amendment Act, the Indian Territorial and 
AuxiHaty Forces (Amendment) Act, the Indian 
Army (Amendment) Act, the Indian Electricity 
(Amendment) Act, and the Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure (Amendment) Act. 


In the domain of financial legislation, the laws 
ged were :—The Cotton Transport Act, the 
ndian Paper Currency Acts, The Indian Cotton 
Cesg Act, the Indian Income-tax (Amendment’ 
Acts, the Government Savings Banks (Amend. 
hag eek the Indian Merchants Shipping Act. 
the Indigo Cess (Repealmg) Act, and the 
Annual Finanee Act (Budget). 


In the domain of social legislation, the laws 
enacted were :—The Criminal Tribes Act, the 
Indian Mines Act, the Workmen’s Compecn 
sation Act, the Married Women’s Property 
(Amendment) Act, the Special Marriage (Am 
endment) Act, the K utchi Memons (Amendment, 
Act, the Charitable and Religious Trusti 
(Amcndment) Act, the Mussalman Wakf Act. 
the Legal Practitioners (Women) Act, and the 
Code of Civil Procedure (Amendment) Act. 


It should be remembered that in all thes 
domaing several Bills were introduced whic] 
were rejected by the Houses, and which, how. 
ever, showld be remembered along with the Act: 
that were passed in estimating the work oi 
legislation done by them, 


Criminal Law Amendment. 


Only a brief survey is possible of all this work. 
The Magnum opua of the Legislature wa: 
undoubtedly the Crimin#] Procedure Cod 
(Amendment) Act, After a long and searchin: 
debate in which the proposal to postpone th 
consideration of the Bill, as it had been passec 
by the Council of State in September 1922, 01 
various grounds, it was taken in hand an 
dragged ita weary length into March. Severa 
Clauses evoked strong opposition and wan 
amendments wore made. The officials opps! 


| em whenever they tho 
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t the interests of 
ustice would bo in perilif they were accepted; 
16 non-Officlals while expressing the same 
lews aimed at reducing the ‘zoolum ’ of the 
ice. The recent abuse of certain section of 
© Code for political purposes such as 108 and 
‘4 Cr. PC’. encouraged the non-officials to put 
srward several restrictive changes, which, 
owever, did not succeed. The Assembly made 
uite a number of amendments to the Bill 
® passed by the Council of State of which all 
ere accepted by the Council when the Bill was 
ferred back to it except four. These four 
ere finally accepted Ly that body before the 
1] was passed into Law. 


It took nearly a decade to have the Criminal 
'rocedure Code amended and the work engaged 
he minds of some of the best judicial and legal 
‘ements of the country. While the changes 
| individual sections iike 162, 195 and 406 
quire attention, the Code on the whole was 
mnsideral ly improved. 


Racial Distinctions Act. 


The next Act in importance was what popu- 
itly is known as the Racial Distinctions Act 
ihe Criminal Law Amendment Act), which 
ought to put an end to several claims which 
ndian publie opinion thought Europeans in 
ndia had enjoyed to the detriment of the 
interests of justice. It was essentially a piece 
f campromise legislation and proceeded to 
evel up the Indian to the special position of 
he European while it 91so reduced or abolish 
iome of the latter’s privileges. Under the new 
aw, Indian magistrates (first class) can try 
duropeans and eice versa. The death penalty 
‘an be imposed on an European by a Sessions 
‘ourt. In a jury case involving racial consj- 
derations, the accused can claim a majority 
f his own countrymen to be empanelicd, and 
im appeal lics to the High Court. Provisions 
are added by which the right of Habeas Corpus 
is extended to all persons including Indians. 
The Assembly succeeded in providing appeals 
against sentences of whipping. But for the fear 
of the Bill being wrecked, the Assembly had to 
accept two reservations made by the Secretary 
of State in the Racial Distinctions Committee’s 
Report (on which the Bill was based) in respect 
of the definition of a ‘‘ European British sub- 
ject ’’ so as to include the Colonials, and a provi- 
sion to the effect that in the case of persons 
subject to the Naval Discipline Act, the Army 
Act or the Air Force Act, when accused of ccr- 
tain offences, the Advocate General would be 
bound, if instructed by a competent authority 
to move the High Court for the transfer of the 
case to that Court and that Court would there- 
upon be bound to do so. 


Lala Girdharlal Agatwala’s Bill to repcal 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act was intended 
to do away with the “repressive ’’ legislation 
that was still remaining on the Statute Book. 
He contonded that the Act was no longer 
pias | and has recently been abused by 
having been applied to Congress Volunteer 
Ansociations, whose creed was non-violence. 
Sir Malcolm Bailsy contended that bilood- 
thirsty anarchists were atill alive in India and 
the Executive could not ufford to forego extra- 

rdinary powers on certain occasions. Per- 

Jssion to introduce the Bill wag refused, 
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Creation of Indian Bar. 


Mr, Rangachariar met with a different verdict 
from the Assembly when he moved a Bill for 
the creation of an Indian Bar and the abolition 
of distinctions between vanous branches of 
the profession The Government of India, in 
view of the many considerations involved in 
it, allowed the Bull to be introduced without 
opposition and consented to appomt an autho- 
ritative Committee, which hag since been 
enguinng into the matter. 


The Code of Civil Procedure Amendment 
Bill was passed (Section 60) by which the limits 
within which the sa or allowance of public 
officers and servants of raulway companics and 
local authorities while on duty are protected 
from attachment in execution of decrces raised 


The privilege of objecting to the proposed 
acquisition of a land for a public purpose before 
it 1s finally deaided upon is granted to the 
owner by the Government's amendment to the 
Land Acquisition Act. 


Mr Seshagiri Iyer's Bills to amend the Hindu 
Law so as to include certain classes of heirs 
hitherto excluded from inhertance under the 
Hindu Law and to alter the order of succession 
under the Hindu Law in favour of certain 
classes of heirs in certain parts of the country 
were postponed for further consideration. 


The first Assembly and the first Council of 
State will be remembered for the charter of 
social and economic justice which they legis- 
lated for the manual labourer. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which 1s to come into force 
from July 1924, lays down for the first time in 
India the principle that workmen should receive 
compensation for inJunes suffered from accidents 
arising out of and 1n the course of their employ- 
ment, It applies to workers in factones and 
mines, railways and trams certain classes of 
seamen and builders, dock labourers, telegraph 
and telephone linesmen, underground sewage 
workers, men of fire brigade, etc ‘Lhe excep- 
tion is persons who r-ceive more than Rs 300 
unless they are manual or railway workers 
There are such conditions as drunkenness, 
negligence etc, which disqualify an injured 

rsonfrom compensation The Act is gradua 

ed to apply to cases of death, permanent injury 
but not death, and loss of earning capacity 
It 1s framed as to reduce the scope of litigation 
as it provides for the adminustration and settle 
ment of disputes by special commissioners The 
Act 18 in no way comprehensive, but as a begin 
ning it is considered by public opimion a great 
step in advance. 


Progressive prohibition of child work in mines 
is laid down by the Mines Act, and it will be 
amphfied when conditions t, to oxtend 
to women. lhe hours of labour lave been 
roduced to 60 hours above ground and to 54 
hours below per week. 


Another Act aims at the suppression of 
trafficim women and children Itmay be stated 
in this epnnection that the Bill of Dr. Gour to 
raise the age of consent in case of rape (Indian 
Penal Code) was rejected by the Assombly on 
introduction, 
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Married Women’s Property. 


The improvement of the tion of women 
engaged the attention of the lature a good 
deal A Bill was passed into law by which the 


Marned Women's Property Act was so amended 
as to provide that a Polley of insurance expres- 
sed on the face of 1t to be for the benefit of the 
wife or the wife and children of the insurer 
shall automatically become a trust for their 
benefit By the amendment of the Legal 
Practitioners Act, women afe enabled to 
preerice in Iaw courts when properly qualified 

r Gour’s Bill to amend the code of Civil 
Procedure in such a manner as to abolish impri- 
gonment in the civiljailas a method of enforcing 
decrees for the restitution of conjugal rights 
was passed into law. 


Dr Gour has also linked his name with a 
tamous measure, the Special Marriage Amend- 
ment Bill, which enables persons professing the 
Hmdu Buddhist, Sikh or Jain religion to marry 
under the st ria Marnage Act of 1872 without 
being forced to declare that they do not profess 
those rehgions respectively, and applies tho 
provisions of the Indian Succession Act to the 
property of such persons and their issues. In 
its final form the Act was a compromise one. 


The Hindu Ceremonials Emoluments Bill, 
the object of which was to remove the obligation 
to pay fees to a hereditary priest, which is enfors 
ced in seversl parts of India, whether his service- 
are required or not, was passed by the Assembly 
but thrown-out by the Council on the plca that 
in destroying vested rights, it did not provide 
compensation, 


Dr Gour withdrew his Adoption Registra- 
tion Bill His motion to refer the Hindu 
Coparcener’s Liahility Bill to a select committee 
did not succeed. 


The only piece of Muslim Legislation for the 
year was the Mussalman Wakf Act by which, 
in the provinces in which it is applied, tho 
Muttawallis of all Wakfs are compelled to fur- 
nish within a specified time full particulars 
relating to the trust and to subject the accounts 
of the trust to an annual audit by qualified 
accountants. 


The Bill of general human interest was the 
abolition of Transportation, which was abruptly 
dropped with a view to further discussion It 
is intended that the Bill should be widened to 
imbibe the spirit of modern penology. 


The Oantonments Bills aiming at the libera- 
lisation of the administration of these areas 
could not be handled bv the Counell of State 
after its passage in the Lower House 


Iwo Bills of an entirely different class deserve 
mention The Mahendra Pratab Singh Fstates 
Act, which provides for the forfeiture of the 
estates and other property of Mahendra Pratab, 
a revolutionary nodW outside India, and for 
their grant, subject to conditions, to his son, 
is the first Act of Attainder passed by the 
Indlan Legislature, 


The Immigtation into India Bill (the Reci- 
procity Bill referred to under Indiana Qver- 
seas—Kenya) was passed in that haste at one 
sitting of the Assembly on the heels of the 
Kenya decision. It altempts to regulate the 
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entry into and residence in British India of ' 
in other British possessions, who shall 

ave no more rights and privileges in India than 
Indians in those respective countries. It has 
still to win the approval of the Upper House 


The Financial legislation 1s dealt with under 
the head of Finance 


The Financial Conditions. 


The year 1923 24 did not prove an exception 
to the statement of the late Lord Bryce that the 
chief difficulty of the Anglo Indian administrator 
is finance Lhe anticipated deficit of nine crores 
had nearly doubled, revenue having fallen by 
124 crores as follows — 


Posts and Telegraphs - ( 94 crore) 
Customs (3 12 crores) 
Income tax ; (3 4 crores) 
Railways ex (5 86 crores: 


This was the fifth year of doficit the 1ccumu 
lated total being 100 crores (The Provincial 
Governments, if may be remembered in this 
connection, were not doing better) Thirty- 
one crores of the deficit had been covered by the 
operation of the printing press thus starting 
the vicious circle of taxation by inflation Ihe 
remainder amounting to 69 crores had been raisbd 
by borrowing Moreover to the extent of 22 
crores the borrowing had taken the form of 
issues of Treasury Hills to the public, ‘“‘which are 
an evileven in Lngland where the monev market 
is much more elastic than m India’ [he 
continued deficits were impairing India» cred 
abroad = As to the public debt since 1914 the 
tot1] had mcreased by 370 crores and the un 
productive debt by 227 croree Borrowing as 
an instrument ot relef could no longer be 
safe or reliabk ‘The only wav out lay in the 
country meeting her expenditure, whether on 
capital or rtévcaue account, out of her own 
savings 


in prepiring the estimates for the next yea: 
1923 24 these very grave considerations hac 
to be taken 1nto account An expert had been 
brought out from the British [reasury, and 811 
Basil Blackett promptly addressed himself tc 
his task only to find himselt astonished at what 
he called the Rake’s Progress, Loid Inchcape. 
another famous expert, had also been brouzh’ 
out to wield the retrenchmont “ axe” and hi 
committee 3 recommendations, betore they 
published, were sartly incorporated into the 
new Budget 


In his Financial Statement, the Finance 
Member, at the verv beznning, ruled out the 
question of stabilising the currency as prematuri 
He warned against a higher rate of exchang 
as making a considerable diiference to tmteres! 
charges on the sterling debt, and as 1n all likelr: 
hood involving a restriction of India’s export 
trade and a readjustment of internal prices, 


The total gross expenditure including thi 
Working expenses of thg commercial depart 
Tnents he estimated to be 204} crores or 1: 
crores lesa than in the previous Budget. Th: 

ross revenue was estimatea af 198} crores, 

ving on the existing taxation, a deficit ot 
5.85 crores. In respect of ways and moans, the 
total liabilities were estimated at 67 crores 
inclu the railway capital outlav of 38: 
Grores, to pro 
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crores, discharges on Trea ury Bills 5} crores, 
and of funded debt 6 crores The loans next 
ear were assumed for the estimates at £15 
mnillions in aterling and 25 crores in rupees, 
yhough the exact method of cffecting the remit- 
Lance was not settled. 

The Central Budget could not yet be balanced, 
though the total deficit of 5 85 crores had béen 
reduced to 4 26 crores by crediting to revenue 
the mterest on securities in the Paper Currency 
Reserve, which method was approved by the 
Assembly in 1922 23. While therefore the talk 
9 provincial contributions being reduced for 
the present was not a practical proposition at 
ali, new taxation became necessary to make up 
the uncovered deficit It was not safe, said the 
kmance Member, to depend on any possible 
“ cuts ” bemg made on the basis of the Inchcape 
recommendations by the help of which a lump 
reduction of Rs 40,27,000 had been made in the 
budget Amidst cries of ‘*No ° ‘ Never,’ the 
Finance Memper next announced that the only 
practicable tax was the salt tax which he pro- 
posed to double It must be unpleasant, he con- 
cluded, but was preferable to recurring deficit 
and insolvency 

The usual discus-ion on the budget opened 
on the 5th and continued onthe 6th March ‘The 
criticism of the military expenditure was only 
m severity exceeded by the eritiosm of the salt 
tax the proposal was condemned as politi- 
cally unwise and economically burdensome, 
A reduction in the amount of the tax was suggest- 
ed by) afew A temporary surcharge of half an 
anna per rupec in respect of :0Ccome tax, super- 
tar and customs collections was suggested, also 
afouranna duty on silver and an export duty 
on petrol ind jute, all of which were un- 
acceptable to the Treasury Bench 


‘Lhe military expenditure was considered too 
high, and 3t was urged there wis still room for 
retrenchment Introduction of Indians into 
all the branches of the Army on a cheaper scale 
was recommended ‘The present mequitable 
system of capitation grant» was condemned, 
as also the policy of occupying Waziristan and 
eivilismg the Mahsuds On the other hand, 
reduction in the passenger fares and stabilisa 
tion of the eXchange were pressed 


His Excellency the Commander in-Chief, in 
reply, said that large reductions had been made 
in the troops foreconomy’s sake and he could not 
go further He would not give any hope that 
nulitary expenditure would be reduced to Rs 50 
crores, as the Inchcape Committee had desired. 
He endorsed the non-official view about capita- 
tion grants and held out hope that the financial 
commitments in Waziristan would be reduced. 


Winding up the debate, Sir Basil Blackett 
examined and rejected all the alternative pro- 
posals, repeated that further cuts were im possible 
and asserted that the salt tax still held the field 
as economically the least harmtul. He plainly 
dishked a3 mere easy manipulation the sugges- 
tion (made by Mr. Samarth) to transfer certain 
charges from revenue to capital st ara 
it would merely mean, he said, tha piling up 
unproductive debt which bad already grown to 
be Ra, 224 crores. 


The Council of State also discussed the Budget 
onthe 7th March. The salt tax was again oppoa- 
ed here, among other things, as being conducive 
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to the reduction of the vitality of the poor people 
and thelr cattle The alternative suggestions 
Were made of capitalising the rallway annuities, 
levying a duty on imported iron and steel, and 
@ surcharge of gross shipping freights Finally 
za erpenditure control committees was suggest 


The demands for grants were proceeded with 
in the Assembly from the 12th to the 17th March 
Ihe nett revenue and the nett expenditure in 
the estimates as they stood at this staze were 
a mae ea ae and Rs 1,30,87,92,000 res pec 

ively 


At the outset the Assembly reasserted its nght 
to discuss, though not vote upon, non votable 
items which accord to an announcement of 
the Home Member just then made the Assembly 
could not touch Nominal reductions were 
moved in several of the e departments such 38 
the Pohtical Service and the Government of 
India Secretariat, to ascertain the policy of 
the Government with regard to the Indianisa 
tion of the Services 


Ihe Assembly finally made the followinz 
reductions — 


Rs 

Customs 4 00 000 
Railways 50 00 000 
Railways 1,14 00 000) 
Government Administration 5,10,000 
Stam ps 1 
Miscellaneous 3 00 000 

Total 1,76,10 901 


the Governor General had to certitv and re 
store two items among these At the instance 
of Mr Samarth, the Assembly had carned the 
gug.estion to transfer the sum of Rs 1,14 00 000 
under Railways from revenue to capital 
expenditure As poimted out in the course ot 
general discussion, Government looked askanuw 
at the soundness of the proceeding and it was 
restored to where it stood in the Budget as 
presented on the 1st March The item under 

Miscellaneous’ related to the Public Services 
Commision The debate for omitting this item 
which was based on opposition to the appomt-. 
ment of the commussion, was on the »pame lines | 
as the previous debate (See under Resolu 
tions ) Lhrown out by a very narrow majority, 
the 1tem had to be restored by the Governor — 
General : 


The Salt Tax Enhancement. 


On the 19th March, Sir Basil Blackett pro 
sented the Finance Bill which embodied only 
one new proposal, namely, the doubled salt 
tax (Rs 2-8 per maund) The deficit at that 
stage was calculated be Rs 3,68,83 999, . 
considering the cuts made by the Assembly 


A long, strenuous debate followed on the 
proposed enhancement An informal conterence 
to secure a formula of agreement failed, and the. 
official defence grew more warm in which the 
economic soundness of the tax was maintained — 
"%.hree annas per head per annum was considered 
as the lightest of light burdens at a time of fall 
ing prices. There was no more room for fe- 


chment. lo present a deficit Budget to the if the 


‘the mandate of the <Assombly 
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world once again wa, not a thing worth contem- 
plating It would certainly impair India’s credit 
and would raise India’s interest payments on 
borrowings in and out of India. Finally the 
mild threat was held out that, if the tax were 
rejected the Viceroy would be involved in a 
heavy reiponsihhty for cominz to a decision 
on & question of so momentous a nature On 
the other hand, the opposition maintained 
that the salt tax was really burdensome Poli 
tically 1t would be unwise and prove a * me>- 
genzer of revolution ’ Constitutionally it 
would be a retrograde step since the Legis 
lature should be tree to vote supplies 18 1t 
liked It was hinted that behind the proposal 
there was the dark design ot standardising the 
expenditure at that vears level the course of 
retrenchment automatically coming to an end 


An amendment to raise the tax to two rupees 
a maund in place ot Rs 280 as suggested by 
Government was rejected by 5o vote. to 48 and 
finally Mr Tigers spaced 8 motion rejecting 
the proposed enhancement and mamtaining 
the present rate (Rs 140) was carried by 59 
votes to 44 No chance was allowed for alter 
native proposals, among which was one by sir 
Montagu Webb tor drawing upon the Gold 
Standard Reserve a proposal which the Finance 
Vember condemned as the mo-t unsound of un 
sound suggestions he Finance Bill as amend- 
ed by Mr Rangachariar (reyectmg the salt tax 
enhancement) was then carried 


On the 23rd March the Council of State 
rostored the rejected item at the instance of 
the Government but not betore the objection 
was raised, chiefly by Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy, 
that over money bills the Upper House should 
not be brouzht into conflict with the Lower 
which was the more popular 


On the 28th Murch, the gloom thickened 
when the Assembly was givon an opportunity to 
reconsider its decision by the Finance Bill as 
amended by the ( ouncil being once more placed 
before it ‘Balance the Budzet,’’ was the 
slogan ot the Finance Vember The oppo- 
neats argued and appealed They said they could 
not separate the political trom the finanual 
aspects of the matter Government were 
reminded of their previous pronmuse that if any 
new impost were to be levied it would be by 
What had 
happened to 1t now? Was the cgpesbaeny of 
the Assembly in voting several crores ot 
taxation in the two provious years to be 
rewarded with this sort of treatment ? Wore 
the allies of Government to be sacrifloed to the 
interests of the non co-operators ? How were the 
Reforms successfully to work ? Did not, really 
speaking, Whitehall press for the tax and Delhi 
sumply obey ? Was not the money to be got out 
of the salt tax to be spent on a mora forward 
Policy on the Frontier? Had all possibilities 
of alternative taxation been explored ? Would 
India s credit be so badly affected as was re 
preeaet if the Budget were left as i¢ was ? 

as not the deficit after all an ‘‘ office-made,’ 
Paper deficit?” All these and a number of 
other questions were asked, and all these were 
answered from the official benches While 
denying that the Reforms would break down 
enhancement wore decreed by certif- 
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cation by the Viceroy, the Home Member 
contended that the powers of certification 
were not “ kept for show, but for use.” 


The enhancemint was again rejected by the 
Assembly by 58 votes agaist 47, 


The salt tax at Reo 2-8-0 as originally pro- 
posed was subsequently restored under the cer- 
tification powers of the Governor-General, who 
issued a lengthy communique explaiming his 
proceeding, 


The Viceroy’s action w13 debated in the 
Houge of Conimons at a later stage, and was 
supported by Parhament. 


Supplementary Grants. 


The autumn session of the Legislature has 
hot usually much financial work to do except 
passing the supplementary grants, though last 
yoar two Himancial Bills were passed 


The Assembly first addressed itself to a, 
formal tash, that of regulirising eapenditure 
previously imeurred in 192122 and it had 
httle to offer by way of Governmen. statement 
as the Public Accounts (Committee of the Houses 
had already scrutinised the administration of 
funds, only it was desired that the approprid- 
tion reports should be fuller in details aud be 
published earlier. 


The excess grants as agreed to by the Assem- 
bly were —Expenditure chargeable to revenue, 
Res. 1,95,00,183 and disbursements of loans and 
advances, Rs 2,98,32,976 


The supplementary grants were then taken 
up ‘lhe item of “opium” caused a heated 
debate. While Mr. Rangachariar opposed it 
on the plea of “ Grievances before supply,” 
Sir Deviprasad Sarvadhikary opposed the 
encouragement of cultivation even bv an acre of 
opium on Moral grounds Government pleaded 
they were doing their very best to reduce 
poppy cultivation, and the Fmance Member 
pleaded for a spirit of co-operation to work the 
Retorms, since an obstructive spirit would 
impede rather than accelerate the country’s 
constitutional advance. 


The motion was agreed to. 


Financial Resolutions. 


We may now turn to the financial resolutions 
and Icgilation of the year under review. 


The lump sum contributions which the pro- 
vinces have to pay to the Central Government 
are admittedly a drain on the resources, espo.i- 
ally when they requirn large sums of moneys 
for the nation building departments , nor have 
the contnbutions been parly proportioned 
to the capacity of the provinces Madras and 
the Punjab have a serious grievance in this res- 
pect while, out of sheer want of solvency, 
Bengal had to be excused payment of her 
share for three years. ‘The Bombay Presi- 
flency’a desire to haxe part of the proceeds of 
thé oe tax credited to her ehare has not 

m 
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The wiping out of the contributions being 
considered a necessary step im the process of 
the financial stability and the working of the 
reforms m the provinces, Mr. M. K. Reddi 
moved in the Assembly, on the 22nd February, 
that those contributions should be abolished in 
the course of six years. The Government 
opposed the resolution as mopportune coming 
a3 it did before the budget (March 1), and mame- 
tained that the Central Budget must be first 
balanced, for which all efforts were being made, 
and when their resources were declared suffi- 
cient, the present contributions could be with- 
held by the provmces There wis a clean 
division of opmion among the non-official 
members according to the provinces they 
represented , Madras and the Punjab went im 
for the resolution, Bengal und Bombay were 
against ‘The motion was for the present 
shelved by adjournment 


The Ackworth Committee in recommending 
the placing of Indian railways on a purely 
commercial basis had strongly emphasised the 
separation of railway from general finance. 
Government desired an open debate in the 
Assembly on this rather important subject, but 
that body, m view of several complicated 
issues involved in the subject, allowed post- 
ponement of the debate It wanted to see the 
Kinancial Statement tor the year and the 
Inchcape Retrenchment Report before coming 
to a decision. One of the elements that played 
its part m ths decision was undoubtedly the 
fear that if the finances of the railways, over 
which the tax payer had lost a good deal in 
former years, were separated from the general 
finances, the latter would not be able to 
get anything from the railwaj> just at a 
time when they were beginning to pay a 
dividend 


The maintenance of the stability of the Indian 
exchange was the subject of a resolution in the 
Council of State on July 16, when Sirdar Jogen- 
dra Singh moved a resolution to make the pound 
sterhng legal tender 1n India with Rs 15 to the 
pound and abolish the theoretical legal tender 
ot Rs 10 to the pound Among other reasons, 
the Fmance Secretary urged that no e.change 
could pretend to permanence or stability m 
the very unsettled conditions of the world at 
present ‘Lhe resolution was withdrawn. 


The Council of State, on the 17th July, 
refused to follow in the tootsteps of the Assem- 
bly to reduce the daily allowances to which the 
members were entitled on the ground of the 
Council» greater dignity and privileges. 


Now as regards the financial legislation of 
the year ‘Lhe Indian Stamp Amendment Act 
ot July 1923 will be remembered for one feature 
of the discussion that arose onit Mr Ranga- 
chariar attem to organise opposition on 
the sole ground of “ Grievances before supply,” 
that 18, a8 & protest against the certification of 
the salt tax which had been rejected by the 
Assembly in the previous March But the 
member gained few adherents to his creed of 
“ non-co-operation,” and the talk of ref 
the Supplementary Budget, which had 
the rir before the session met,\anished for good. 
As to the Bill, its olject was to raise nope 
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money for the provinces which were chiefly 
to benefit by the enhanced rate of duty on 
demand promissory notes. The new acale is 
one anna in the case of nofes of a value not 
exceeding Rs, 250, two annas in the case of 
notes of a Value exceeding Rs. 250 but not 
exceeding Rs. 1,000; and in other cases, four 
annas. Thus has disappeared a long existing 
anomaly of a flat rate of one anna for all pro- 
missory notes, be they of one rupee or of ten 
thousand rupees. 


A Bill, at once popular and nocessary, was 


The Central Legislature. 


enacted in July by which the expansion and 
contraction of the Indjan Paper Currency was 
Bought to be made automatically coincident 
with the fluctuations of the export and import 
trade, .¢., seasonal market, The\Indian Paper 
Currency Amendment Act authorises the 
increase from five crores to twelve crores of 
rupees the amount of emergency currency 
which may be issued against bills of exchange, 
The Act is also expected to reduce the working 
costs of the mints by obviating the necessity 
of recoinage of withdrawn coin ata time 
when the stock of silver coin is large, 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re- 
preeneee by the Indian National Congress 
he reader is referred to earlier editions of The 
Indian Year Book. The Congress was founded 
in 1885 by Mr, Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
were laid down to be:— 


Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different ald discordant ele- 
ee that constitute the population of 

ndia ; 


Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tica] of the nation thus evolved ; and 


Thirdly the consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 


With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful carcer until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised 4 great {nfluence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief polit*cal 
grievances, and in providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 


in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed in 
definite terms. They laid down that— 


“The objects of the Indian National 
Corgress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that ieee by the self-governing members 
of the British Empire, and a participation by 
them in the righta and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members, 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bmnging about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra« 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
public spirit and developing and o ng 
the infcllectual, moral, economic and industrial 
resources of the country.”* 


For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambica 
Charan Muzumdar of Faridpur in Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely superficial ; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental; the Extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
in September 1920 the Congresa passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi. 


THE NON-CO-OPEBATION MOVEMENT. 


Liberals and Non-co-operators.—This 


cott of schools, the collection of fands, and the 


line of cleavage came definitcly into view when , stimulation of the use of khaddar or handspun 
the new constitutional system under the Govern- , and handwoven cloth (q. v. The Indian Year 
ment of India Act of 1919 came into existence. Book, 1922, pp. 689, 690). Before the Congress 
The oldcr Congressmen who had taken a con- was actually held the active measures taken by 
siderable part in formulating the new consti-; the Governments of Bengal, the United Pro- 
tution lent it their cordial support. The Con-! vinces and the Punjab against imtimidation 
a did not. True, the Amritsar Congress, ; and lawlessness had led to the incarceration of 

eld in 1919, rendered lip service to the Re- many active non-co-operators. The actual 


forms. While declaring the fitness of India for 
full responsible government, and the reforms as 
Inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing, 
it declared its willingness to work them so as to 
attain the early attainment of full responsible 


session at Ahmedabad was therefore a one man 
show and that man Mr. Ghandi. The work 
of the Congress resolved itself into one resolu- 
tion, re-affirming the Calcutta and Nagpur 
resolutions and appointing Mr. Ghandi dicta- 


government. But this mood did not last long. | tor in the use of the machinery of Congress to 
On the report of the Hunter Committee on the | carry them into effect. It was then announced 
Punjab disturbances of 1919, Mr. Ghandi broke! that active civil disobedience would commence 
away from the principle of constitutional pro-|on January 21st, 1922. 

g and at a special session of the Congress; Chauri-Chaura and Bardoll.—The first 
held at Calcutta in September 1920 launched manifestations of civil disobedience appeared 
his campaign of “‘ progressive, non-violent non- in some districts of the east coast of the 


co-operation.” This decision was endorsed at 
the ordinary session of the Congress held at 
Nagpur at Christmas, where in addition the 
seal of the Congress wag altered to make it 
“the attamment of swarajya by the people of 
India, by all legitimate and peaceful means,” 
the omission of the qualification “‘ within the 
British Empire’? belag deliberate. The non- 
co-operation oor was actively prosecuted 
during the year 1921, and shortly before the 
holding of the usual Christmas session of the 
Congress the Committce lasued a reportin which 
they claimed large successes for jt in the boy- 


Madras Presidency, where a campaign against 
the payment of Government dues speedily col- 
lapsed before the vigour of the local authori- 
ties. Mr, Ghandi himself went to the Bardoll 
Taluka of the Surat District, which was report- 
ed to be ripest for the campaign, to open it 
himself But there Mr. Ghandi seems to have 
been atricken with doubts, for he sought to 
have the campaign postponed, but was vetoed 
by the mob he had wrought to the pitch of law. 
leegness. But before overt measures d be 
taken there occurred just such ah episode aa 
politically-minded people had Known was {n- 
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evitable in the conditions of India, At Chauri- 
Chaura, in the United Provinces, on February 
4th, a mob of Congreas “ volunteers’ and in- 
furlated peasantrv murdered twenty-one police- 
men and rural watchmen, This tragedy pro- 
duced a wave of indignation throughout the 
country and opened the eyes of people to tho 
certain end of the campaign of no law. His 
friends rushed to Mr Ghandi and urged him to 
abandon the campaign. Either in deference 
to these appeals, or becanse he had become 
convinced of the impossibility of non-violent 
civil disobedience, Mr Ghandi agreed and pub- 
lished ag the fruit of a hasty meeting of the 
Working Committee of the Congress the recant- 
ation known as the Bardoli resolutions. 


Bnefly, the Bardoli Resolutions indefinitely 
Buspended mass civil disobedience and advised 
Congress organisations (1) to enlist at least a 
crore of members for the Congress, (2) to popu- 
lanse the spmning-wheel and the organisation 
and manufacture of hand-spun and hand-woven 
khaddar, (3) to organise national schools, (4) 
to organise the depressed classes for a better 
life, (5) to organise an effective temperance 
campaign, (6) to organise village and town 
panchayats, (7) to promote communal unity 
and (8) to collect money for the Tilak Swaray 
Fund, Under the constitution, 1t was necessary 
that the Bardoli programme, as shghtly modi- 
fied by the Working Committee, should be 
submitted to the All India Congress Committee 
and a special session was held at Delhi for that 
purpose. At this session it became more than 
ever apparent that the control of the movement 
had passed from the hands of Mr Gandhi to the 


The Indian National Congress. 


more Violent men who had used them and who, 
having nothing to lose and nothing at stake, had 
chafed at the talk of non-violence. It was 
decided that individual civil disobedience might 
be launched by Provincial Congress Committees 
and the picketing of foreign cloth shops and 
hquor shops was alsosanctioned. ‘hen followed 
Mr Gandhi's arrest and tnal for sedition. A 
sentence of 81x years’ simple imprisonment was 
passed on him Mr. Gandhi's removal from the 
scene produced a remarkable change in the 
country A period of political peace super- 
vened, and people began to ask themselves more 
closely whither the campaign of “no-law” 
would lead. With this changed mentality there 
was a strong revulsion against the negation of 
Mr. Gandi's programme and 4a alities desire 
toenterthe Councils But pinned as the Congress 
was to the non-co-operation programme, it was 
not easy to resile therefrom. In June, therefore, 
the All-India Congress Committee appointed 
a Sub-Committee, generally known as the Cival 
Disobedience Committee, to enquire into the 
general situation and in particular to report 
whether Civil Disobedience in some form or 
some other measure of a similar character could 
be adopted. This Committce toured the coun- 
try forsix weeks and presented a report carly 
in November 1922 unanimously holding that 
the country was not ready to undertake mass 
civil disobedience. They were sharply divided 
on the subject of seeking entry into the Councils, 
and this difference of opinion dominated the 
session of the Congress held du Christmas 
1922 at Gaya, where under the leadership of 
Mis Das the Swaraj Party was defintely 
ormed. 


THE CONGRESS IN 1923. 


In earlier editions of the Indian Year Book, 
the gradual disruption of the Congress has been 


dealt with, The difference of opmuion on the’ 


question of Council-entry completely dominated 
the session ot the Congress held at Gaya during 
the Chnstmas week of 1922 It will be remem- 
bered that at that session a resolution rea firming 
the programme of non-violent non-co-operation 
and the boycott of the Councils was passed by a 
majority vote 
the dissentients headed by Mr C R 
announced the formation of a party, within the 
( ongress, to work for the non-Cto-opcration pro- 
gramme from inside the Councils 

Attempts were subse juently made to bridge 
the differences and go back to the original non- 
co-operation programme But these proved 
abortive. Ultimately, a special session of the 
Congress was summoned at Delhi in September 
19?3 mainly with a view to deeide whether 
Congreesmen as such should participate in the 
elections to the Assembly and the Provineial 
Councils which were then impending. Hleventh- 
hour efforts to achieve unity on the eve of this 
special session completely failed. Mr C.R. Das, 
the leader of the pro-Council-entry Swaraj 
Party, conscious of the strength of his following, 
refused to yield any ground whatever. The 
die-hard non-co-operators led by Mr. Mahomed 
Ali, who had just then come out of jail, 
rather than definitely break with the Bwarayiste, 

reed to & fO-Ca com ise resolution. 
‘his resolution, while re-a ing the faith of 
the Congress in non-siolent non-co operation, 


On the morrow of that decision, | 
Das ' 


gave the hberty to those Congressmen who had 
ho religious or other conscientious objection to 
stand for election to the Legislatures and ex- 
ercise their nght of voting at the then umpend- 
ing gencral election After making it plain 
that all propaganda in furtherance of Council 
bo}cott was to be suspended, the resolution 
further urged Congressmen to redouble their 
efforts in carrying out the ‘Constructive Pro- 
gramme” with a view to attaining Swaraj at 
the carlest possible moment ‘Lhis resolution 
was debated for over four hours at the open 
session of the Congress and was ultimatcly 
carried by a majority vote. 


Civil Disoberdience. 

Having helped the Swaraj Party to gain 
their point, the leaders of the die-hard section 
of the Congress were anxious to do something 
to placate their following ‘They accordingly 
brought forward a resolution for the appolat- 
ment of a Committee to organise an effective 
campaign of Civil Disobedience and to advise 
and regulate the action of the Provinces organts- 
ing similar Provineia! and local campaigns for 
the specdy attainment of Swaraj which alone, 
in their view, could guarantee the restoration of 
Mr. Gandhi and other political prisoners to 
liberty as well as the freedom of the Jazirat-ul- 
Arab and a satisfactory settioment of the 
Punjab “wrongs”. This resolution war de- 
bated in the open Ce Ee haa 
hours, Speaker after speaker from the jab 
got up and swore that that Province at any rate 


The Cocanada Congvess. 


Was not ready to undertake Civil Disobedience 


when the Hindus and Moslems were flying at 
each other’s throats. The resolution was, board 


however, carried by a majority, its supporters 
maintaining that the best way to achieve unity 
was through a strong common programme. 


Boycott of British Goods. 


The Special Congress then procceded to con- 
sider another resolution calling for the boycott 
of British Empire goods as a protest against the 
Kenya decision. It was proposed to cet up a 
small Committee with powers to co opt to 
devise an effective scheme of to ,cott After 
@ dcbate lasting for a number of hours 
the resdlution was carried by 640 votes to 221, 
the Bengal delegates numbering about %00 
solidly voting 0 favour of it lhe Congress 
nett proceeded to consider a resolution recom- 
mended for acceptance by its exccutive in 
connecton with the kenya decisions, declaring 
that the people of India must seriousl¥ consider 
the adv 1sabihty of working for the estvbhshment 
of Swaraj independent of the Butish Lmpire 
Taking part in the debate on this motion, Mr 
Mahomed Al: made an explosive speech declir 
ing that the passing of the resolution would be 
merely an exhibition of petulence and childish- 
ness and that the Congress would be making 
itself the laughing-stock of the world and con- 
tnbute some sa to gawty of nations Mr. 
Mahomed Ali’s plain-speaking secured recruits 
for Prof. Gidwani’s amendment calling for an 
educative propaganda sacra Mee position 
of Indians in the Colonies and to help Kenya 
Indians in any practical programme. This 
amendment was ultimately carned by 264 to 
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'07 votes and the recommendation of the execu- 
ive of the Congress completely thrown over- 


Hindu-Mosiem Differences. 


Next in importance to the question of Council- 
entry, what perhaps engaged most attenfzon 
at the Delhi Special Congress was the question 
of Windu Moslem urfferences. Both before and 
during the Congress, leaders of both the com- 
rnunities devoted many anxious Lours in finding 
a solution to the problem, so much 80 that on 
occasions the ordinary delegates were kept 
waiting inside the pandal without any busmess 
being transacted, while discussions were ‘nu 
progress behind clo. d doors. After the Con- 
gress £e5519n had been prolonged hy two or three 
days the resolutions which ultimately emerge 
from the 1J.ndu-Moslem Unity Committee a‘ter 
heated wrangling, were rushed through tho 
session at the last minute with no explanation 
whatever Ihe ‘csolutions neither sought to 
end the Suddhi Movemert nor the counter- 
Troscl}tism movement of the Mahomedans. 


A Committee appointed 


The whole piollem wis shelved by the 
appointment of a Committee consisting of two 
Hindus, two Mahomedans, a Sikh and a Parsi to 
roam about Northern India and enquire on the 
spot into complaints of coercion, intimidatio: 
and undue influence in connection with ths 
rival communal movements and to submit a 
report before December 15th As things turned 
out this Committce did not begin its work at all; 
but Lala Lajpat Rai and Dr Ansar productd 
& Hindu Moslem National Pact which came 
up for consideration at the annual session of the 
Congress at Cocanada during Christmas 1923. 


THE COCANADA CONGRESS. 


Events moved fast after the special se~aon 
of the Congress held at Delhi in beptember 
The Swara) Party, having at any rate secured 
the benevolent neutrality of the die hard section 
of the Congrcss, proceeded with their election 
campaigns in mght earnest Other Congress 
activities over-shadowed by the Council elections 
were practically at a standstill While the 
Swarajist’s election campaign and their attempt 
to oust the Liberals from the Assembl; as well as 
the Provinual Councils provoked a good deal of 
interest, few Congressmen of the die-hard vanetv 
appeared to beactively engaged in their own 
* Constructive Programme.” A hind of paralvsis 
secmed to have overtaken the die hard +ertion 
of the Congress Notwithstanding the fact that 
they wero fighting against time, the Swarajists 
stumped many parts of the country with their 
cry of obstruction from inside the Councils 
They met with unexpected success in the Central 
Provinces and in Bengal Meantime, the 
Hindu-Moslem relations, in Northern India 
wore steadily worsening.» As the date for the 
Cocanada Congress approached, the two real 
jasues that were exorcising the minds of Congress- 
men were whether the Swara) Party ought to get 
& mandate from the Congress to carry on their 
Programme of obstruction inside the Councils 
or not, and whether any real solution was 
posaible in connection with the Hindu-Mosiem 


question. 


Mr Das witha v1.8 to consolidate his postion 
at Cocanada and cohst Wahomedan «yinpathy 
for his programme entered into a compact with 
certain Mahomedan Jeaders of Bengal, whereby 
the Vahomedan communits were promised very 
generous concessions at the expense of Hindus 
whcn India obtained swaray  Lhis so-called 
Bengal Pact came as a bomb-shell and precipi- 
tated the publication of thc Lajpatrai-Ansan 
Drait Pact which was to have come up for 
consideration at Cocanada in the first instance. 

Lajpatrai-Ansari Pact. 

The following are the maim provisions of the 
Lajpatrai-Ansari Pact --Full religious liberty, 
that 1s, hbertv of behef, worship, propaganda, 
association and education 1s hereby guaran 
to all the communities iorming fhe Indjan 
nation and shall form a constitutional right 
which it shall never be lawtul for any govern- 
ment to annul, modify, suspend or otherwise 
wnterfere with. ‘Ihe aiorementioned liberties 
shall, however be exercised subj.ct to such 
disciplinary rules and regulations as may be 
found necessarv to preserve peace and order 
and to chminate force or comptision by one 
party in derogation of the rights of otbers. 

To provent any particular religious denomi 
nation being given undue preference over aa 
other. NoGoverament fund or funds collec 
by local bodies from public revenues anu public 
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taxes iSadine ceases shall be devoted to the | to call ror turther opinion and criticisms on the 


ere and furtherance of any denomina- ' draftand submit afresh report by 8lst March 
onal institutions ot purposes 1924 


ve scien has en aes rey Text of Main Resolutions, 

6 sacred Cuty of vely indian, hehe Hindu, — rhe following is the text of the maim resolu: 
Hiesiarapra tare ee Sane a aby {ions passed by the annual session of the Con 
extaraal ot internal 8 ? gress at Cocanada in December 1923 — 


In view of the present state of feeling pre HINDU MosLEM PAOT 


vailing in the different communities and in view “Resolved that the Committee appointed by 
of the insufficient development of political tlie Delhi session of the Con ress do call for 
sense and responsibility in them itis necessary further opinion on the drift of and criticisms on 
for sometime, to afford adequate protection to the Indiv National Pact and submit for further 
the interests of munorities It 18 thercfore' report by the 3lst Warch 1)24 to the All 
hereby agreed that the various communities | India Congress Committee for 1ts consideration 
shall have separvte reprcsentation in the Ile 15 ind Sardar Amassincgh of Jhoabbal te included 
latures both state and federal ‘Lhoere shall be in the place ot Sardar Mehtvb Singh who 1s now 
no communal orcolour or caste distinction in in Jail ’ 
public services and .n educational institutions 


CoMP? oMISE 


Cow Slaughter ‘ This aL 1 affums the Non o opera 
In order to achieve nation] unity and out of (200 resolutions adojted at Calcutta Na,pur, 
regard for the rligious fvelings ot ‘her Hindu Abmedibid Gaya ad Delhn Since doubts 
compitnots the \ussilmans of Inia do here ase becn 1used by rea on of the Non co 
by by a solemn self denying ordinance bind operation resolution adopted at Delhi with re- 
themselves to g1 e up cow slau hter except in gard to Council entry, whether there has been 
conncetion with Idazha when it will be done 22Y, Change in the policy of the Congress regard- 
in such 4 manner a will not injure the teclings , Ng tix triple boycott this Congress afirms that 
ot Hindus =" |the principle and policy of thit boycott remam 
unaltcred {his Con ress further declares that 
in order to secure and precerve a calm atmos | tle said principle ind policy form the found. 
Phere tor public wotship it18 hereby declared | {ion of the Constructive Work and appeals to 
that no music shall bt wlowed in tront of plices | the nition to car1y out the yro,1amme of ( ons- 
‘a public worship at such time 43 may be fixed tructive Work as adopted at t ardoli and prepare 
y loval mixed conciliatory boards for the idoption of Civil Disobe bene This 
Rehn0u | onaress calls upon every Provinciil Con ress 
tions aia taka eu aT ne i Tate Committee to dike imme jiitc steps mm ths 
bhull follow such diffrent route. o: be fixed behalf with a sicw to the spee ly att unment of 
for such uiffurent times as mav be dctermied Ul .ou 
by local mixed conciuhatory bourds VoLUNTLIR ORGANISATION 


In order to prevent friction and settle 1} =I his Congress 13 of opimon that in order to 
questions ¢1vIng rise to differences ind conflicts train the pcople of Indi and i vke them effictive 
between different religious communitics ey imstrumcuts for the carving out of National 
on the occasion of Du sera Mohurrann Rith Work on the lines lid down by the ( ongress 
Jatra procession Sikh Diwans etc provinaal if 15 necessary to hive + tramed and disciplined 
and jomt boards will be appointed to art as Fody of workers, undcr thc control and super\1- 
concliiatory and arbitration board sion of the All India Concress Committee excopt 

ay regards 1t8internal mmagement This Con- 
Compromise re-affirmed. gresy, theictore welcomes the formation of an 

‘Lhe Cocanada Congre% met in in atmosphere | 4! India Volunteer Or,anisation and accords 
surcharged with suspiuon and intrigue under | 1° its full support 
tai predentenip of Mr Mahomed Ah, who KENYA 

un ” 

his Lee from nal gern She enoient thas Consress study the grectimgs und sym- 
that while Mr Mahomed Ai played for sifcty | pithy of the Nation to the India community jn 
at Delhi byforangthe compromise rogardinz “2S4 and while adhirmg to the opinion thit 
Counul-entry on the dic hards he would give Wuless Swarajya fy won tor India the sufferings 
an open iad at Cocanada acainst the Swaray and grievances of Indians abroad cannot be pro- 
ists uch however, was not the case In the perl) rmedici it authonses Mra Sarojint Naidu 
course of the lengthiest address ever delivered | 124i George Toseph to attend the forthconnng 
by a Congress President, Mr Mahomed Ali. [ndisn Congress in Kenya and studv tho eitua 

seanreincated the re affirmation of the com ton and advise the Indian community thcre, as 
Promise this was done by a majority vote to whit stupa they should take {n carrying on 
after a good deal of manwuvring and wrangling their struggle against the insults and tujustices 


In regard to the Hindu Mol b) pa saa ccaet 
e u Moslem probkm 

there was some heated discussion Mr Das INDIANS ABROAD 
came in for @ good deal of abuse for entering “In view of the humihating treatment accorded 
into a eke evi for his Asli Ae. me Paani Wis Gergen Meds parts of aortas 

question was again shelxed by re, this \ises the people a 
remitting the All-India Draft Pact to the to consider the question of stopping all kinds of 
Lajpateal-Ansari Committeo with instructlony emigration from India for labour purposes and 





All-India Liberal Federation. 


calls upon the Working Committee to appoint 
a small Committec to examine the matter in all 
aspects and report to the All India Congress 
Committee.” 


AKALI STRUGGLE. 


‘This Congresa declares that the attack made 
by the Government on the Shriomani Gurudwara 
Prabanchak Committee and the Akali Dal is a 
direct challenge to the right of free association 
of all Indians for non-violent activities, and 
being convinced that the blowis aimed at all 
movements for treedom, resolves to stand by 
the Sikhs and calls upon Hindus, Mussalmans, 
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Christians, Parsis and all peoples of India to 
render all possible assistance to the Sikhs in the 
present struggle, including assistance with men 
and money. ‘The Congress authorises the All- 
India Congress Committee to take necessary 
steps in this behalf.” 


SATYAGRAHA CoMMITTER, 


“Resolved that this Congress authorises the 
Working Committee of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee to perform the duties of the 
Civil Disobedience Committee appointed at the 
Delhi session of the Congress, and further re- 
solved that the Satygraha Committee do hence- 
rorward cease to exist as a Separate Committee,” 


All-India Liberal Federation. 


The definite breach between the two wings 
of the old Congress party inevitably led to the 
formation of an organisation which embraces 
the older school of thought, formerly called 
Moderates and now known by the name of 
Liberals. This organisation was created in 
the name of the ail-India Liberal Federation 
which holds its annual session sbout the same 
time but at a place different from that of the 
Congress. The Liberal Federation mot at Poona 
in December 1923 under the presidentship of 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, who had returned from 
England a few weeks earlier after taking part in 
the deliberations of the Imperial Conference. In 
the course of his presidential address Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru referrod to the Kenya question 
and said that as a result of the deliberations of 
the Imperial Conference the position of Indians 
in the Colonies was distinctly stronger and the 
prospects more hopeful. “ Apart from our 
having gained,” said Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru, 
‘san unequivocal expression of good-will towards 
our aspirations from the other members of the 
British Commonwealth—excluding South Africa 
-—a& Very important constitutional advance has 
been secured, namely, the right of the Govern- 
ment of India to negotiate with the Colonial 
Office through men appointed by itself for this 
and no less is what is explicitly provided for in the 
formula. Lastly, we have again succeeded in 
isolating South Africa. You will perhaps ask 
Ine what guarantee there is that the Kenya Com- 
mittees will succeed in gaining any solid or 
substantial results. My answer to such a ques- 
tion would be this: If the?men you send are 
strong and reasonable they should be able to 
achieve something substantial, more particular- 
ly because the Government in England appre- 
ciate now the depth and strength of the fecling on 
this question. And for aught we know to the 
contrary we may have at no distant date a more 
favourable Government.” 


23 


After denouncing the attitude of General 
Smuts at the Imperial Conference, Sir Tej 
Bahadur argued at some length for a further 

' constitutional advance and emphasised the need 
for the reorganisation of tha Liberal Party, 


The Federation subsequently passed a resolu- 
tion urging for the immediate release of the 
Government ot India and the local Governments 

{from the trammels of the Secretary of State 
;and demanding provincial autonomy and com- 
plete responsibility in the Centra] Government 
‘except in the Military, Political and Forvign 
Departments. The resolution also asked for the 
early appointment of the Statutory Commission. 


Indians Overseas. 


Another resolution which dealt with the posi- 
tion of Indians overseas passed by the Federa- 
tion ran as follows :-— 


(1) This meeting of the All-India Liberals 
places on record its indignation and resentment 
at the Kenya decision of July last, which, 
besides, being grossly unjust and invidious, vio- 
lates the most solemn pledges of the Crown 
and other constituted authorities, and its firm 
determination, which is likewise the determina- 
tion of the whole of India, never to accept 
any settlement which assigns to their country- 
men in Crown Colonies, particularly Kenya, a 
status in any way inferlor to that of any 
other class of His Majesty’s subjects. This meet- 


ing trusts that the committee to be appoint- 
ed by the Government of India in pursuance of 
the resolution of the last Imperial Conference 


will be able to secure for Indians in Kenya a 
porition in keeping with her recognised statua 
as an equal partner in the British Common- 
wealth besides safeguarding in an effective mane 
ner their economic luterests, 
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(2) This meeting further views with alarm the 
tendency of the provisions of the Kenya Imm- 
gration Bull, and requests the Government of 
India notwithstanding the unfavourable attitude 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to 
press upon him the necessity in ordinary good 
faith of deJaying the progress of the Bull 
through the Kenya Legislature until the com- 
mittee above mentioned should have had oppor- 
tunities of examining the measure and diccuss- 
ing its provisions with the Coloni] Office 
This meeting 1s further of the opinion that 
the Government of India should without delay 
appoint a strong and representative committee 
and send it to England at the earliest pos 
sible date to raise the ques{ion with regard to 
a Kenya Immigration Bill with the Colonial 

ce, 


Retaliation against South Africa. 


(8) In view of the facts that the political, 
civic and economic interests of Indians in South 
Afnea have been for generations without ade- 
quate protection, that at the present moment 
their economic status 1s furthe: threatened by 
the imposition of restraints which are humuhat- 
ing to this country as well as injurious to 
their interests and that the position of Indians 
within the Union of South Africa excepting 
Cape Colony has during many years been incon-. 
sistent with their status as subjects of a/| 
common Sovereign and with the national dig- | 
mty of India, this meeting of the All India 
Liberals strongly urges the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State to take effec- 
tive yetahiatory measures against the Govern- 


The Moslem Leagme. 


ment of that Dominion, whose representative 
refused even at the last Imperial Conference to 
explore any avenue for the redress of the gniev- 
ances of Indians, great numbers of whom 
were born 1n that country and own it as theirs 
in particular, this meeting recommends the 
imposition on non-Indian South Afnean Colo- 
nials of reciprocal restrictions and disabilities 
in respect of the tranchise, both political and 
municipal, cligibhts for the public services 
and the nght to hold properties and trade, 
mining and navigation licenses 


(4) This meeting strongly urges (1) an amend- 
ment of the Racial Dastinctions Removal Act so 
as to deprive non Indian South African Colo 
nies 1n India of the special privileges still 
accorded to them 1n criminal trials, and (2) the 
imposition of a prohibitive import duty on 
South African coal takmg care at the same 
time by suitable measures to provide adequate 
facilities to Indian coal in the way of trans 
port and otherwise 


Mr Sastris resolution urging India’s with- 
drawl from the Lmpire ['xinbition was with- 
drawn at the last moment, the President of the 
laberal Federation declarmg ‘The Tibera} 
Party as a party docs not stand committed to 
a policy ot boycott ” 


Tho work of the rm orzamsation of the J 1beral 
Party ww entrusted to a committee consisting 
of the Rt Hon V S Srinivasa Sastri (Chair 
man), Sir ley Bahadur Sapru, Mr C Y 
Chintamani, Dr R P Paranjpye, Mr Gokaran 
Misra and the Hon Mr Chitnavis 


The Moslem League. 


The Indian Mosiem League was estabiished 
In 1906, Prior to thas time the Indian Mos- 
lems had stood acof from politics Acting 
under the guidance of the greatest man they 
have produced, Sir Syed Ahmad, they devoted 
their attention to education, founding the 
Aligarh College with the special purpose of 
making up the leeway of Mahomedans in edu- 
cation, and left politics to the other Indian 
peoples. A few medans joined the Na- 
tional Congress and took part in its annual 
sessions: but the community as a whole stood 
aside from political movements. 


In 1906 however changes occurred which 
impelled Indian Moslems to action. Under 
the Act of 1892, constituting the Indian Jegis- 
lative Councils, there was no specific Moslem 
representation and in the elactions which had 
ta place under that Act the Moslems had 
for all practical purposes feiled to find selec- 
tion. refore, when tne amendment of the 
Act and the extension of the representative 
principle were under discussion, they were 
etl to action. They feared lest, under an 
academic system, adapted only to a homo- 

eous people, thelr distinct communal in- 
efrests would either secure no representation 
at all, or only inadequate representation 
They therefore took counsel together and 


‘approached the Viceroy in deputation, headed 


by His Highness the Aga Khan, and presented 
their views in an important State paper, 


First Constitution. 


It was felt that in view of the changed con- 
ditions the Moslems should organise their own 
political society for the expression of their 
communal policy. This was the ongin of the 
Mosiem League, The rules and regulations 
of the League provided for a constitution, 
with provincial branches, and defined the ob- 
jects of the League im the following language — 


The objects of the League shall be ~ 


(a) to promote among Indian Mussalmans 
feelings of loyalty towards the British Gov- 
ernment, and to remove apy misconception 
that may arise as to the intentions of Govern- 
ment with regard to any of its measures 

(6) to protect thr. political and other righte 
and interests of Indian almans and to 
place their needs and aspirations before the 
Government in temperate language ; 

(c) without prejudice to the objects men- 
tioned under (a) and (b) of this section, to 
promote so far as possible concord and harmony 
between the Mussalmang and other communi: 
ties of India, 


The Khilafat Commtitee. 


Revised Constitution. 


In 1912 and 1913 Moslem opinion as ex- 
pressed by the League underwent a certair 
change. First at a meetmg of the Council 
afterwards at the annual session which was 
held at Lucknow, the constitution was amended 
so as fo include in the objects of the League 
the attainment of a system of self-govern- 
ment in India under the Crown. The objects 
oF _ League, as defined, are thus se 
(a) —— 


The objects of the League shall be — 


(a) to maintain and promote among the 
people of this country feelings of loyalty to- 
wards the British Crown; 

(b) to protect and advance the political 
and other rights and interests of the Indian 
Mussalmars 

(c) to promote friendship and unton between 
the Mua3salmans and other communities of 
India ; 

(d) without detnment to the foregoing ob 
jects, attainment, under the gis of the Bnitish 
Crown, of a system of self-government suitable 
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to India, throtgh constitutional meana, bg 
bringing about, amongst others, a steady 
reform of the existing system of administration, 
by promoting national unity, by ceorng 
public spirit among the people of India an 
by co-operating with other communities for 
the said purposes. 


This change {n the constitution of the League 
produced much disrussion and was op 
by many of the older men who had led the 
community. 


Merged in the Congress —From the time of 
the Amritsar Congress the Moslem League lost 
its effectave separate existence. It followed the 
Congress step by step in the change of its con- 
stitution and in the adoption of non-co-opera- 
tion , its annual session is only a pale reflection 
of the Congress, whose resolutions it accepts, with 
special emphasis on the Khilafat issue. Few of 
the leading Moslems of India take any part in 
its discussions, and those Moslems who are ac- 
tive in public life prefer to make their appear- 
ance at the Congress rather than at the nominal 
sessiun of the League. The place of the League 
as the exponent of militant Moslem opinion 
has been taken by the Khulafat Committee 


The Khilafat Committee. 


The Constitution and Rules of the Central 
Khilafst Committee are ~— 

(1) The Committee shall be named ‘ The 
Central Khilafat Committee of India” 

(2) The aims and objects of the Central 
Khilafat Committee are as follows — 

(a) To cndeavour for the improvement and 
paneer of the power and integrity of the Khila 
a 


(6) Tosecure for Turkey a just and honourable 
peace and obtain a settlement of the Khilafat 
question, the Jizirat ul-Arab and the Holy 
Places of Islam in strict accordance with the 
requirements of tae Shariat 


(2) ‘lo secure by untning wd necessary 
efforts the fulfilment of the pledges given by 
the British Government in its notification 
dated the 8rd November 1914, and by the 
Premier of Lugland in hi» speech of the 5th 
January 1918 regarding immunity and safety 
O: the holy placcs and Ottoman territories 

(3) With a view to secure the above 
subjects 


(a) To carry on Khilafat propaganda both 
in India and in other countries 


(6) To create brotherly ¢elations with the 
Muslims residing in other countries | 

(c) To make the non-co-operation movement | 
& success and to improve in this behalf national : 
education, trades and industries And to have: 
mutual disputes settled through Panchayats 


(d) With a view to complete the above, to 
strengthen and improve unity and friendship 
between the Mussulmans and other races of 
India, to obtain Swaraj for India and to take 
Auch further steps as may be dcemed necessary 
from time to time. 

Constitution: (a) The Central Khilafat Com- 
mittee of India shall consist of a president, 


two vice-presidents, more than one secretaries, 
a,wstant secretaries, treasurers and members, 


(b) The president and the Secretary of each 
provincial Khilafat Commuttee shal] beconsidercd 
to be the member of the Central Committee 

(5) Besides the office bearers of the Central 
Khilafat Committee, the president and & secre- 
tary ofeach provincial committee, the total 
number of the members for the Central Come 
mittee shall be 200 These members shall be 
elected from different provinces in followmg 
numbers NWF Provinces 5, Punjab 20, 
Agra Province 22, Oudh 8, Delhi, Aymere and 
Merwara 10, Behar 12, Orissa 3, Bengal 20, 
Assam 5, CP 10, Berar 5, Burma 5, Bombay 
and Sind 55, Andhia 5, Madras and 
Bangalore 15 

The Session of 1923.— lhe Khilafat Con- 
ference session of 1923 was held at Cocanada at 
the same time as that of the Congress, with 
Mr Shaukat Alii the chair. Tho Confcrence 
congratulated Sultan Abdul Majid Khan IIT 
and expressed the hope that the cause of the 
khilafat would be strengthened with his help. 

Resolutions, appealing to Mussalmans in 
India to help the children and relatives of the 
Moplihs of Malabar who were iavolved 1n the 
rebellion, were passed 

The Conference emphasised that it was the 
religious duty of every Mahomedan to work for 
the freedom of India and to sacrifice eve bie 
for the attamment of Swara) and congratulat 
Hasrat Mohani o1 Ins conduct im gaol. The 
Conference emphasi-ed the need for communal 
nity and referred both the All-India National 
Pact and the Bengil Pact to a Sub-Committee 
of ite own for report A resolution urging that 
the Jazirat-ul-Arab shculd be freed from foreign 
control] and that ‘Lhrace should be returned to 
Turkey was passed. 


oh 
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Red Cross Work. 


The Joint War Committee of tho Order of 
St, John of Jerosalom and the British Red 
Cross Society, Indian Branch, came into being 
on 2nd -August 1916 and has been responsible 
for the provision of almost the whole of the 
supplies of comforts for the sick and wounded 
ever sinde. Up to the end of 1917 its own 
resources had to be stpplemented by grants 
from the Reg nae . , but the paren 
response e “Our Day” appea @ 
by al classes in India secured ts financial 
erage and for the past ycar it has not only 

self-s g but can regard the future 
without anxiety. 


In the beginning of 1918 a echeme of re- 
organization of Red (ross work throughout 
India and Burma was adopted as the result of 
which each Province became practically autono- 
tnous as regards ita own Red Cross work. The 
wante of Military hospitals situated within the 
boundaries of a Province became its own special 
eare and were met by a Provincial Oommittce 
which administered Provincial Funds and 
organized Work Parties and other supplies. 
Provinces also were most generous in sending 
supplies of clothing and othcr comforts to the 
te a The General Committee thus 
relieved of the supervishon of local work was 
enabled to concentrate its energies on co-ordinat- 
ing Red Cross work throughout India, to take 
the measures necessary to avoid over-lapping, 
to exercise general control over the operations 
of bay Depot, and to arrange for 


fact that it could not, in fact, claim 
to be a regularly constituted Red Cross 
Society. But it began to take the necossary 
steps to regularise its position in this regard, 
It recognized, moreover, that it had been con- 
stituted as a committee for war purposes ; but 
the great war was over, and it desired that, 
following the example of the Red Cross Society 
of England, it should secure formal authority to 
expend for civil purposes such portions of its 
capital funds as remained after meeting the pri- 
Mary purposes for which they were subscribed, 
A Bill was introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the 
Imperial Legislative Council in March 1920, 
designed to give effect to these intentions, and 
duly passed into law as Act XV of 1920. The 
first members of the Indian Red Cross Society 
as constituted by that Act, were nominated on 
7th June 1920, and the Managing Body duly 
elected ; the resources and the obligations of the 
Joint War Committee paased on that date to the 
Indian Cross Society, 


List of Officers. 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor: 
General of India (President) ; His rear | 
the Commander-In-Chief in India (Vice-Presi- 
mia ; The Hon. Sir Malcolm Hailey, K.C.S.L, 
C.1.E., 1.0.8. (Chairman, Managing Body). 


Managing Body. 


The Hon’ble Sir Mian Mohammad Shafi, 
K.C.8.1., C.LE, 


The Hon'ble Sir John Wood, K.C.I.E., 


supplies required by Commissions overseas. cg 7 


The result of the ro-organization proved most 
satisfactory. 


Finances.—The operations of the Joint 
War Committee were brought to a close in 
June 1920. According to the final report, the 
total receipts of the committee amounted to 
Ra. 1,77,85,716. Of this Rs. 17,44,683 was 
received from the Home Committee; of 
the collections on “Our Day” 85} lakhs 


H. Sharp, Esq., 0.8.1., 0.L.E. 


Lieut.-General Sir Charles Burtchaell, 
K.C.B., C.M.G., K.H.8. 


The Hon'ble Major-General Sir W. R. 
Edwards, K.C.1.B., 0.B., O.M.G., K.H.P. 


; ae Hon’ble Mr. H. Moncricff-Smith, C.1.E., 
Colonel Sir Sydney Crookshank, K.C.M.G., 


were credited to the Central Committee dona- 6.3. CLE 


tions to the Committee, interest, Government 


grants for Red Cross Hospitals and stores, etc. 1 og 


Mesopotamian “Qur Day” collections and 
sale proceeds of assets of Mesopotamian commis- 
sion account for the remainder. The Committee 
under ite career with a capital investment of 
the face value of Rs. 56,383,000 (present mar- 
ketvalue Rs. 48,72,645) and Rs. 8,01,500-8-6 
in floating and fixed deposit accounts. 


New 0 tion—In 1919 when the 
Joint War Committee recelved an invitation 
to join the International League of Red 


Cross Societies, it was not deterred by the 


The Hon'ble Mr. A. C Chatterjee, C.1.E., 


Col. W. D. Waghorn, C.B., C.M.G., R.E. 

B. N. Mitra, Esq., C.1.E., 0.B.E. 

Lt.-Col. T. J. Carcy-Hvans, M.C., 1.M.8. 

Rey. James Black, M.A., O0.B.E. 

W. J. Litster, Esq., (Hon, Treasurer), 

Messrs. Nelson Dignasse & Co. (Hon, 
Auditors.) 

Lieut.-Col. H. Ross, C.LE., O.B.E., 1.M.8, 
(Organising Secretary.) 
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Customs Tariff. 


General import dutics are levied for fiscal 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian 
industrics But the tanff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourabl« 
rates articles, the cheap import of which was 
considered necessary in the interests of the 
country Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
agricultural implements and dairy appliances 
are admitted free Machinery, printing ma 
terials, etc are assessed at 2% per cent and iron 
and stec] railway material and ships at 10 pcr 
cent. High duties are imposcd on tobacco, 
liquors and matches 


Re-Imports —Articles of forcign produc 
tion on which 1mport duty has becn once paid, 
if subscquently exportcd, arc on re-import 
Ree iba from duty on the following cond)- 

ons — 


The Collector of Customs must be satisfled— 
(1) of the identity of the articles ; 


(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export ; 


(3) that the ownership has not chingcd 
between the time of re-export and subse 
qucnt re-1m port ; 


(4) that they are private pcrsonal property 
re-ymported for pcirsonal use, not mer 
chandise for sale ; 


(5) that not more than three years have , 
passed since they wore ru exported 


Duty is, however, charged on the cost of 
rcpairs done to the articlus while abroad which 
should be declared by the pcrson rc importing 
the articles in a form which will be supplicd to 
him at the time of re-importation 


To facilitate identification on re impoitation, 
an cxport certificate giving the ncucssary par 
ticulars should be obtaincd from the Customs 
Department at the time of shipmcint of the 
ee which should be tendered foi examin 
ation. 


This concession of frre entry on re importa- 
tion 1s not extendcd for the benefit of Companies 
or Corporate Bodies 


Drawbacks —When any goods, capable 
of boing easily identified which have bucn im- 
ported by sea into any Customs port from any 
foreign port, and upon which dutics of Customs 
have been paid on 1mportation, arc re exported 
by sea from such Customs port to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship proceeding to a @®riign port, seven- 
elghts of such duties shall, exccpt as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback . 


Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction ot the Customs 
Collector at such Customs port and that the 
re-export bo made within two years from the 
date of importation, as shown by the records. 
of the Custom House, or within such cxtended | 


term as the Chicf Customs Authority, or Chicf 
Customs Officer on sufficicnt causc being shown, 
in any casc dcetcrmincs, provided further that 
the Chief Customs Officer sha)l not extend the 
term to @ period excceding 3 years. 


When any goods, having been charged with 
Import duty at onc Customs port and thence 
exported to another, arc re-exported by sca as 
aforcsaid, drawback shall be allowed on such 
goods as ifthey had been sore-exported from the 
former port: 


Provided that, in every such casc, the goods 
be identificd to the satisfaction of the Ofhecr- 
in Charge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation, and that such final exporta- 
tion be made within three years from the date 
aia they were first imported into British 

ndla 


No drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
established at thc tame of re-export 


No such payment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to sea, or unless payment be demanded within 
STAN a from the date of entry for ship- 
men 


Lvery person, or his duly authorised agent, 
cluming drawback on any goods duly export- 
cd, shall make and subscribe adcclaration that 
such goods have becn actually eaported, and 
have not been rm landcud and are not intcnded 
to be rc landed at any Customg port, and that 
such person was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon 


Merchandise Marks —Importers into India 
especially from countries other thin the United 
Kingdom, would do well to makc themselves 
acquaintid with the law and regulations rclat- 
ing to merchandisl marks In Appcndix II 
will be found the principal provisions ot the 
Indian Mcrehandise Marks Act, 1889 and con- 
nected Acts and the notifications issued therc- 
undir lhe followmg summary of the regula- 
tions 10 foree docs not cluin to be exhaustive 
For thos scching morc complcte information 
a rference 1s sugestcd to the Merchandise 
Marks Manual which is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob- 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications 


Infringements or offences may be classified 
convenicntly under four hvads — 


1 Counterfeit trade marks ; 


2 Trade descriptions that are false im res- 
pect of the country of origin ; 


3 Tradc descriptions that are false in other 
respects 5 and 


4 Lengths not properly stamped on piloce- 
goods. 
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Schedule I1—(Import Tariff). 


Noie.— In the expression “ad valorerm”’ used in this schedule the reference is to real 
value as defined in section 30 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 (VIII of 1878). 





No, 


Tariff 
Names of Articles. Per Valuation, 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco. 
FISH, 
1 | FISH, SALTED, Wet or dry .. % ae Indian ees 
maund of 
822 lbs. 
8 Voirdu pois 
weight, 
2 | Fisu, excluding salted fish (see No.1)... : sues Ad valorem 
3 | FisuHMaws, including singally and sozille, ani! ened a 
sharkfins, 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 
4 | FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, all sorts, fresh, drie |, Rs, a 
salted or preser ved— 
Almonds without shell .. c vt 65 0 
* in the shell Persjin aa om 14 0 
kagazi Persian in th2 shell ae is 90 0 


53 All other sorts.. we Rs af ) 


Ad wiloiem 
Cashew or cajoo kernels .. ee 2 


>? 


CocOanuts, Straits and Dutch Mast Indies tho isan 120 0 
t BY aldives ae ee ee ae 9 39 0 
» Other . Bie se a 55 (0 
‘ kernel (khopra).. eg owt, 20 0 
Currants .. a os ie Ss : 35 «(0 
Dates, dry,in ba gs : a 8 0 
o wet, in bags, baskcts and bundlcs ss ‘3 6 0 
+ ‘i in pots, boxes, tins and crates es - 10 0 
Garlic e eo ee ee a0 , 93 7 8 
Pistachio nuts si aie ue ae is 90 0 
Raisins, Munakka, Persiin Gulf a ie 4 15 0 
», Other sorts “a oe a6 ne ore Ad valorem 
All other sorts of fruits and vegetables, fresh, oes ‘ 


dried, salted or preserved. 


GRAIN, PULSE AND FLOUR, 


5 | FLour ea sous 
6 | GRAIN AND PULSE, “all sorta, including “broken! 
grain and pulse, but excluding flour (see No. 6). ate 


* The rate on 18t January 1924 and until furthor notice is andas 15. 


. 


Duty. 


Such rate or 
rates of duty 
not exceed- 
ing one 
rupec as the 
Governor: 
General in 
Council may, 
by notifica 
tion in the 
Gazette of 
Indva, from 
time to time 
prescribe ,* 
15 per cent. 


15 9? 9? 


ve per cent, 


15 a9 3 
15 ? a3 
15 9? a2 
1 ) 33 FE 
43 98 399 
rg. 74 
aM 9? LP 
19 45 4» 
15 99 ay 
1d 33 yp) 
15 + F +E 
15 3) o) 
15 93 93 
1 5 3 o» 
15 93 99 
15 93 FB 
24 of op 
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Schedule 11—(Import Tariff)—continued. 
Tariff 
No, Names of Articles, Per Valuation. Duty, 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—contd. 
LIQUORS, Rs, a Dp. 
7 | ALR, Beer, and Porter, Ciderand other fermented} Imperial ae 0 8 0 
liquors. galion or 6 
quart bottles 
8 Denatured Spirit oe ee ee ee euee Ad valorem 74 pet rent, 
9 | Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures and other prepara- 
tions containing spirit— 
(a) Entered in such a manner as to indicate] Imperial vate 30 0 0 or 
that the strength is not to be tested, gallon or 6 15 per cent. 
quart bottles. Ad walorem 
whiche ver is 
higher, 
(b) Iftested .. oe oe os »»| Imperial save 2114 0 
gallon or 6 and the duty 
yuart bottles to be in- 
of the crcaged oF 
strength of reduced in 
London Donor jon 
proof. the 
rcnetti of 
the mt 
exceeds 
is less than 
London 
proof or 15 
per cent, 
Ad vwalorem, 
whichever is 
higher, 
1( | PERFUMED SPIRITS .. oo eo oe »+| Imperial anes 86 0 O or 
gallon or 6 16 per cent, 
quart bottles Ad valorem, 
11 | Allother sorts of SPIRIT .. oe ee «-| Imperial ‘eas 2114 0 
gallon or 6 and the duty 
quart bottles be in- 
of the creased or 
strength of reduced in 
London psoportion 
proof. as the 
strength of 
the _—_ spirit 
exceeds or 
e is less than 
London 
proof or 15 
per cent. 
Ad valorem, 


whichever is 
higher, 
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Schedule II—( Import Tariff )—continued. 
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»  Ddolled,splitorsiiceds. "=. 4.1 5 


vo 
15 §? 53 


to, Names of Articles. Per STE Daty. 
L.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—conid. Rs, a. | Ra. a. p. 
LiQUORS—contd, 
{2 | WINES— 
Champagne and all other sparkling wines not; Imperial ies 9 0 Q 
containing more than 42 per cent. of proof] gallon or 6 
spirit. quart bottles. 
All uther sorts of wines not containing more than a . 4 8 0 
42 per cent. of proof spirit. 
Provided that al) sparkling and still wines con- 
taining more than 42 per cent of proof spirit 
shall be liable to duty at the rate applicable 
to * All other sorts of Spirit.” 
PROVISIONS AND OILMAN’S STORES. 
13 | PROVISIONS, OILMAN’S STORES, AND GROCERIES, 
allsorts, excluding Vinegar in casks (see No, 14)— 
Butter .. ais ae a re Ib. 2 0 | 15 per cent. 
Cagss+va, Tapioca or Sago whole Sus ewt, 17 0 ”» oo» 
99 93 iT] flour oe ee 9 1 3 0 15 99 Ty] 
China preserves insyrup .. oe ..| Boxof 6 O20 Pb as: 4, 
large or 12 
Sma}l jars. 
‘i ‘i dry, candied.. te ee Ib. 0osg/]15, ,, 
China canned fruit ee oP Pe ~-| Case of 4 16 0 | 15 » »; 
dozen. 
Cocum .. ae ais as be eo cwt, 7 0415, ,, 
Ghi ee ee ee ee ee ee ” 60 0 15 t FY 9) 
7 Vermicelli, flour, Chinese a ws = os 30 0 115 » ,, 
52 Peas 93 ee ae ee ee 99 34 0 15 93 99 
ry) Rice rT) ee ee e6 es 23 18 0 15 a3 95 
Vinegar not in casks 6 ee ee ee eevee Ad valorem 15 99 9% 
Yeast, Chinese eo ee ne oe cwt, 27 0 1) a $9 
All other sorts of provisions, oilman’s stores wee Advalorem |} 15 » 3, 
and groceries, 
14 VINEGAR, in casks @#¢ @6@ ee ee @o6¢ e@eae a3 99 2t 93 rh) 
SACHHARINE. 
15 | Sachifarine (except io tablets) .. 7 i Ib. 20 0 115 4, 4s 
16 | Sachharine Tablets .. a a ee i Jeane Ad valorem | 25 per cont, 
or Rs 20 per 
pound of 
SPICES. ‘ Sachharine 
Contents, 
17 | Sperone, all sorts—~ Whichever fs 
higher. 
Betelnuts, raw, whole, split, or sliced, algo red 
whole from Goa, cwt. 15 O | 15 jxr cent. 
” » Straits ” a , 15 ” 
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Schedule 1]—( import Tariff )—continued. 








ft 
No. Name of Articles. Per ol Duty. 
I.—Food, Drink and Tobacco—conid. 
Ras. &. 
SPICES—tontd, 
Betelnuts, whole,from Ceylon . cwt. 15 0 | 15 per cent, 
a raw, aplit (sun- -dricd), from “Ceylon ; 30 0 15 re is 
2? all other sorts ee ee ee ee ea, dd zalorem 15 2 ” 
Chillies, dry.. oe ase ee oe ve cwt. 25 0 15 ry) 
Cloves ; ee : oe o. . - 65 0/15 , 4, 
- exhausted. ' . 160/15 , ,, 
»» Stems and heads .. o ee ve v 90/15, ,, 
» in seeds, narlavang e- ee ve 20 0 {15 , 4, 
Ginger, dry.. ee ee ove ae se 99 35 0 15 9? 9) 
Mace ae ee ee oe ea ee lb. 1 Q 15 »” ” 
Nutmegs ee ee ee oe +6 se 39 0 7 15 9 9) 
re in shell .. =e oa es a = | 065/15, ,, 
Pepper, black... si si ae se ewt, 27 0 415 ,, ,, 
9) white ee ee ee oe a 3 56 0 15 3 o> 
A)l other sorts of spices .. a ee 4dvalorem | 15 ,, 45 
SUGAR, 
18 CONFECTIONERY ee ee ee ee bd eeee a3 99 20 99 99 
1) | SUGAR,all sorts, including Molasses, but excluding 
confectionery (see No. 18)— 
Sugar, crystallised and soft, not inferior to 8 
Dutch standard— 
From Java, 23 Dutch standard and above.. crt, 1712/25, ,, 
be » 16 to 22 Dutch standard me 1512 | 25, ,, 
i »» 15 Dutch standard and under... = 4/2, ,, 
” Japan or Formosa .. oe er ” 19 12 25 ”? » 
Refined in China including HongKong. is 1912 | 26 ,, 45 
From Egypt ae oe se ee os) ” 18 12 25 2 7) 
9) Mauritius ee ee ee ee 2? 16 4 25 99 3 
Cano, from other countries .. «.. .. " 16 4 |2, ,, 
Sugar, crystallised, beet .. oe a os e Me AT AS SB ge cy 
Molasses ee . ee 6 es bie >? 4 0 25 39 aD 
Sugar-candy oe a) 25 0 25 +) 
Sugar, all other ae including saccharine pro- areas Ad valorem | 25 ,, 45 
duce of all kinds, 
TEA. 
20 | Tra— 
Tea, black ee ee oe oe ee we lb, 012 15 93 


o 
green oe ee ae ee en ae 39 0 16 15 33 aa 


oe 


714 


Rh 


21 
22 


24 


25 


26 
27 
28 


29 


COFFEE.. es os a Sa é 


CIGARS AND CIGARETTES .. oe 


CoaL, COKE AND PATENT FUEL .. 


Customs Tariff. 
Schedule II—(Import Tariff)—continued. 


Names of Articles. 


IL—Food, Drink and Tobacco—contd. 
OTHER FOOD AND DRINK, 


Hops ee es ¢@ 6 ee ee @e 
SALT, excluding Salt exempted under No.22. .. 


Salt imported into British India and issued, in 


accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in any process of manufacture ; also salt 
imported into the port of Calcutta and issucd 
with the sanction of the Government of Bengal 
to manufacturers of glazed stoneware ; also sait 
imported into any port in the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and issued, in 
accordance with rules made with the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council, 
for use in curing fish in those provincea. 


ALL OTHER SORTS OF FOOD AND DRINK not othcr- 


wise specified. 
TOBACCO. 


TOBACOO, unmanufactured .. as ee “ 
All other sorts of ToBAcco, manufactured... a 


1l.—Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured. 


COAL, COKE AND PATENT FUEL, 


GUMS, RESINS AND LAC, 


Gums, RESINS AND LAO, all sorts— 


Gambier, block oe 
e os 

a Other Sorte 
Gum Ammoniac .. 


99 Arab #6 
+» Denjamin, ras 


es ee ee ee 


Per 


ewt. 


Indian 


maund of 


22 lbs 


avoirdupols 


weight, 


Ton, 


cwt, 
a3 


Tariff 
Valuation. Duty. 
Ra. &. 
386 0 15 per cent, 
seas Free, 
The rate at 
which excise 
duty is for 
the time be- 
ing levViable 
on salf manu- 
factured in 
the place 
where the 
import takes 
place.* 
sae Free, 
Ad valorem | 15 per cent 
5) 93 75 3? b 
Rs. a. p. 
a 100 
. 24 0 
9¢ t 0 8 Q 
27 0 15 per cent. 
Ad valorem| 15 4, ,, 
38 0 15 
25 0 16}, 4 
26 0 15 » » 


* Tho rate of exeise duty on lst January 1924 and until further notice is Rs, 2-8-0, 


No 
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Schedule II—(Import Tariff)—continued, 


Names of Articles. 


Il.—Raw Materials and produce and 
articles mainly unmanufactured 
—CO 


GUMS, RESINS AND LAO, allsorts— contd 


Gum Benjamin, cowrle.. es 


»» Bysabol (coarse myrrh) . 
», Olibanum or frankinccnse .. . . 
»» Persian (false) ‘6 ‘ P ‘ 


Myrrh ae oe oe oa @e e 

losin = iN é% ‘ ne ‘ 

All other sorts of gums, gum-resins, and ‘uti 
cles made of gum or gum resin 


HIDES AND SKINS, RAW. 
IIIDFS AND SKINS, raw Or salted.. “ ‘é 


METALLIC ORES, AND SCRAP IRON OR 
SILEL FOR RE-MANUI ACI URL 


IRON OR STEEL, old.. ee 7 ee ee 


METALLIO ORES, all sorts, except Ochies and 
other pigmcnt Orcs, 


OILS. 


KEROSENE and MOTOR SPIRIT, also any muneral 
o1] other than kerosene and motor spint which 
has its flashing point below one hundred degrees 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer by Atel’s close 
test * 


MINERAL OIL which hasits flashing point at or 
above two hundred degrees of Fabrenhk it’s 
thirmometer and ig such a8 18 not ordimarily 
used for any other purpose than for the batch- 
ing Of jute or other fibr:, or for lubsication— 

Batching ol : es 
Other sorts .. ee ; bc a 


Mineral 011 which has its flashing point at or above 
one hundred and flity dcgrces of Tahrcnheit’s 
thermometer and is such as is not ordinanily 
used except as fuel or for rome sanitary or 


hygienic purpose— 


(1) Imported in bulk oe . . . 
dh Otherwiseimported .. e ee ‘ 


All sorta of animal, essential, mineral, and ve- 
geta ble non-essentis® OILS not otherwise speci 
fled (gee Nos 34, 85 and 36) :-— 

Cocoanut oil .. as ae 
Linsoed Oil, raw and boiled .. 
All other sorte of oll ee ee ee ee 


ea * 





Per 


ewt. 


cwt. 


Imperial 
gallon 


ton. 


ton. 


cwt, 
gallon. 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


Rs, 4, 


60 
45 
15 
12 


45 
16 
Ad valorem 


oo CoCo 79 


bo 
oO 


125 0 
Ad valorem 


65 0 
Ad valorem 


30 0 
4 8 
Ad valorem 


715 


Duty, 


15 per cent, 
15 


9 989 
f 
15 yy ogy 


16 99 t 2] 


15 a3 | 
15 99 a? 
15 a? a 


Tree, 


10 per cent. 


¥ ree. 


Rs, & p 
0 2 ¢ 


7¢ per ccnt 


7 > ” 


15 per cent. 
"3 a8 
1 a” id 


* Motor spirit is hable to an additional duty of six annas per gallop under Act IT of 1917 as 
amended by Act III of 1919. 
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Schedule Il1—(Import Tariff)—continued, 





Tariff 
No, Names of Articles, Per Valuation, Duty. 
Il.—Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured—conia, Z 
8. a. 
SEEDS. 
33 | OIL-SEEDS, imported Into British India by sca bie Free, 
from the terntorics of any Prince or Chief 
in India, 
39 sca sorts, excluding oil-seeds specificd in ‘we Ad valorem | 15 per cent, 
o, 88, 
TALLOW, STEARINE AND WAX. 
40 | TALLOW AND STEARINE, including grease and ieee Ad valorem 115 4, 
animal fat, and WaAx of all sorts, not 
othetwise apeci fied (see Nee ye 
41] Vegetable Wax oe oe cwt. 60 0 15 yo» 
TEXTILE MATERIALS. 
42 | CoTTON, raw .. as ee ee oe er Free, 
43 | TEXTILE MATERIALS, the following :— 
Silk waste and raw silk including cocoons— 
Bokhara .. “ ee oe oe Ib. 12 0 15 ee cent 
Floss oe oe ee ee ee ee eoee Ad valorem 15 ” 
Raw silk—Ycllow or tae including re- Ib. 8 0 15 4s 99 
reeled. 
Yellow from Indo-China, i 9 0 15 4, 49 
and places in China 
other than Shanghai includ- 
ing re-reeled, 
Mathow eg 6 8 1b 3). 95 
Panjam . 6 0 1D ogy on 
Persian 6 ee ee ae 9 0 1 5 
Siam ee ee oe oe is 8 0 15 i 7 
White Shanghai, Thonkoon or ae 5 0 a 
Duppion. 
ss other kinds x 9 0 1B? gi 
aoe re- 
other Kinds of China, In- 11 0 15 
: cluding re-reelcd. 7 a x 
Waste and Kachra.. bo. Advalorem {15 ,, 4; 
All other sorts, including cocoons. oe oeee : 15 4, 4: 
Cou fibre es ees ee ae ee cw. 10 0 15 By $y 
Raw hemp a9 22 0 15 rT} rT) 
Raw Flax, vrate and all other unmanutactured darwe Ad valorem | 15 3 ,, 
textile materials not otherwise specified. 
44 W ooL, raw, and WooL-ToOPs ee oe es ones eee Free, 
WOOD AND TIMBER. 
45 | Firgwoop... oe ee ee ee ee sees rr 24 per cent, 
eee v 15 


WOOD AND TIMBBE, all sorts, not mametal Wood. 
aie including all ‘sorte of ornamental 


99 





5 
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Schedule 1]—(Import Tariff)—continued., 





No. Names of Articles, Per tel ame Duty, 





II.—Raw materials and produce and arti- 
cles mainly unmanufactured—contd. 


Rs, a. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
47 | CANES AND RATTANS is is - - ‘bes Ad valorem | 15 per cent. 
48 | COWRIES AND SHELLS 
Cowries, bazar,common.. .6 «- cwt, 7 8 1B ow os 
» Yellow, superior quality i as ia 8 8 1b ae 
ry Maldive ee oe ee ee ee 93 12 0 16 9) 90 
PT Sankhli ee oe 8 ae to 99 140 0 15 +B td 
Mother-of-pear], nacre. . us os Ws 18 0 15 
Miike ee el 1300 [18 yy, 
Tortoise-shell ee ee ee ea oe lb, rf 0 15 9D os 
” nakh ee ee oe es rT) 2 4 15 yy 45 
All other sorts, including articles made of shell, sees Advdlorem | 15 4, ns 
not otherwise described. 
49 | Iyony, unmanufactured— 
Elephant’s grinders a ee ee cwt, 300 0 | 
; tusks (other than hollows, centres, rf 875 0 15 yy 
and points), eacb exceeding 20 1b, in weight, 
and hollows, centres, and points each weighing 
10 lb. and over. 
Elephants’ tusks (other than hollows, centres - 750 0 15 4) ns 
and points), not less than 10 Jb, and not ex- 
ceeding 20 1b. each, and hollows, centres, and 
points each weighing leas than 10 Ib, ' 
Elephants’ tusks, each less than 10 lb. (other i 475 0 | 
than hollows, centres, and pointa). 
Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 4 Ib.. 9 200 0 15 op 
Sea-cow or moye teeth, each not less than 8 Ib. + 165 0 15 yo» 
and under 4 lb. 
Sea-cow or moye teeth, each less than 31lb. .. 3 100 0 13> 3s ys 
Ajl other sorts unmanufactured not otherwise eens Advalorem | 15 4, 45 
specified, 
50 | MANURES, all sorts, including animal bones and peas eeas Free, 


the following chemical manures :—Basic slag, 
nitrate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, muriate of 
potash, sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of 
potash, kainit salts, nitrate of lime, calcium 
cyanamide, mineral phosphates and mineral 


superphosphates. : 

561 | PRECIOUS STONES, UNSET AND IMPORTED OUT. .. re cee Free, 

52 | PREOIOUS STONES, IMPORTED UNCUT AND UNSET er Aa valorem | 15 per con 
AND PHARLS, unsey 

53 | Ponp oF WOOD, RAGS and other paper-making vay eae Free. 
materials. 


54 | ALL OTHER RAW MATERIALS, and produce and eis Ad valorem .| 15 cen 
sorter ped unmanufactured, not otherwise per cent 
specified, 





* Under Government of India Notification No, 4317, dated 2nd July 1921, unmanutactu 
mica and Baw Bubber are exempt from psyment of import duty, : : sa - pa 


- » 
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Schedule [}—(Import Tariff)—continued, 


Names of Articles. 


Per 


Tariff 
Valuation, 


Duty. 





ll].—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured, 


APPAREL. 


APPARBL, including drapery, boots and shoes, anc 


military and other uniforms and accoutrements, 
but excluding uniforms and accoutrement: 
exempted from duty (No. 56) and gold an 
silver thread (Nos, 96 and 97) and articles mad 
of silk (No. 107). 


UNIFORMS AND ACOOUTREMENTS appertaininy 


thereto, imported by a public servant for his 
personal use. 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES. 


Subject to the exemptions specified in No. 60, 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY STORES. 
that is to say,— 
(1) Firearms other than eae including 
gas and air guns and rifles. 
(2) Barrels for the same, whether single or 


double. 

(3) Pistols, including automatic pistols and 
revolvers, 

(4) Barrels for the same, whether single or 
double. 


(5) Main springs and magazine springs for 

ms, including gas, guns and rifles. 

(8) Gun stoeks and breech blocks .. = 

(7) Revolver cylinders, for each cartridge 
they will carry, 

(8) Actions (including skeleton and waster), 
breech boltsand their heads, cocking 
pe and locks (for muzzle-loading 
arms t 


(9) Machines for making loading or closing 
cartridges for rifled arms. ' 

(10) Machines fur capping cartridges for 
rifled arma. 


GuBPOWDER for eannons, rifles, guns, pistols and 


sporting purposes. 


Subject to the exemptions specified in No. 60 all 


ARTICLES, other than thoze specified in entry, 
No. 67, which are ARMS OR PARTS OF ARMS within | 
the meaning of the Indian Arms Act, 1878 
cane springs used for air-guns which are 

utiable as hardware, under No. 75), all tools 
used for cleaning or putting together the same, 
all machines for making, loading, closing or 
capping cartri for arms other than rifled 
arms and all r sorte of ammunition and’ 
qilitary stores, and any articles which the 
Governor General in Council may by notifica-' 
tion in the Gagette of India declare to be “am-! 
munition’ or “ military stores ’ for the pur-' 





poses of thig Act. 


Each, 


Advalorem 15 per cent, 


16 
15 
15 


~~ WO Cc 


Ad valorem|30 
30 


Free, 


2 O20 0 
evi 
lgher, 


4 


o eo © 
80 £ 
w 


per cent 


a 
+) ne 
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Schedule I1.—(Import Tariff)— continued. 


No. Names of Articles. 


Ill,—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd. 


ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
RES—contd 


$10 : 
60 The following ARMS, AMMUNITION AND MILITARY 
STORES ,— 

(a) Articles falling under the 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th 
or 10th item or No 57 when they apper 
tain to a firearm falling under the 1st or 
3rd item and are fitted into the same case 
with such firearm ; 

(b) Arms forming part of the regular equip- 
ment of a Commi sioncd or gazetted 
officer in His Majesty’s Service entitled 
to wear diplomatic, military, naval, 
Royal, Air Force or police uniform ; 

(c) A revoiver and an automatic pistol and 
ammunition for such revolver and pistol 
up to a maximum of 100 rounds per 
revolver or pistol (4) when accompanying 
& commissioned officer of His Majesty’s 
regular forces or of the Indian Auxiliary 
Torce or the [Indian Territomal Force or a 
Gazetted Police Officer, or (22) certified 
by the commandant of the corps to which 
such Officer belongs or In the case of an 
Officer not attached to any Corps, by the 
Officer Commanding the Station or Dis- 
trict in which such Officer 13 serving, or in 
the case of a Police Officer by an Ins- 


tor-General or Comnnssioner of | 
olice, to be imported by the Officer for , 


the purpose of his equipment ; 

(d) Swords for presentation as Army or 
Volunteer Prizes ; 

(e) Arms, ammunition and Military Stores 
imported with the sanction of the Govern 
ment of India for the use of any portion 
of the Military Forces of a State in India 
which may be maintained and organised 
for he Service ; 

(jf) Morris tubes and patent ammunition im- 
ported by Officers Commanding British 
and Indian Regiments or Volunteer 
Corps for the instruction of their men ; 

61 EXPLOSIVES, namely, blasting gunpowder, blast- 
ing gelatine, blasting dynamite, blasting robu- 
rite, blasting tonite, and all other sorts, includ 
ing detonators and blasting fuse, 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES. 


62 ANTI-PLAGUE SERUM Se - - “se 
68 CoPpPERAS, green— 
(1) Imported {n bull 4. ww wee 
(2) » otherwise .. “a Sa ee 


64 Oprom and its alkaloids, and their derivatives .. 


Per 


Seer of 80 
to 


Tariff 
Valuation. 


Ad valorem 


749 


Duty, 


Froe, 


15 per ent, 


7120 


No, 


Customs Tarif. 


Schedule II1.—(Import Tariff)—conitnued. 


Names of Articles, 





Tariff 
Per Valuation, Duty. 





Ill,—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid. 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES-contd. 
65 ICINOHONA BakkK and the alkaloids extracted 


thersfrom including Quinine. 


66 |CHEMIOALS, DRUGS AND MEDICINES, all sorta, not 


otherwise specified-— 
Alkali, Indian eee) ee ee oe 
Alum (lum p) @« aa ae 
Rramontuth chloride— 
Muriate of Ammonia,crystalline .. a 
Salammoniac, sublimed oe oe 
Other sorts, including oom preased 


Argenic (China mansil) a ee 

99 other sorte ee ee oe ee 
Bleaching Powder “a ae - ‘ie 
Carbide of Calctum .. ss sg oe 


i ol of ee : sh 

epperhiint cr _ 

Silicate of Soda (in liquid form) 

Soda ash including caicined natural soda and 
manufactured sesqui-carbonates. 

Soda bicarbonate - - se ee 

Soda, caustic, solid .. ss ‘is - 
‘s flake os ie ee ~ 
a ihe ss as 

Soda Orystalin bulk .. ‘4 

Sulphate of Copper se re 

Sulphur (brimstone) fowers ce 

99 os oe 


Rough 
Trona or natural soda aacalciued ; 
All other sorts of Chemical products and pre- 
parations not seca spec.fied.t 
Aloe- wood e6 e@ ee 
Asafoctida (hing) eo ee 
oe (hin ngta) oe ee 
Atary, Pers. “se 
Banslochan (anon camphor) we 
Calumba root oe 
Camphor, refined, other than powder ae 


Camphor ag — Ja ee bs 
m si ° China including 

Hon kong ” 
Cassia ae 86 ee ee ees 
China root (chobehin!) rough fs ‘i - 
- a scraped oe ‘a 


Cubebs Ld ee as ae ae ee 
Galangal, China ee e¢ os ae 


hi Cm ) 
Storax, rose mellos or sslaras) 
all sae a roe { drugs, medicines and 


‘nder Government of India Notification No. 179 


stn Gunite 1928, Urea and Carbo Limbo are exem 


me 


Rs, a. 
cwt. 3 8 
eo 10 0 
a 32 0 
. 35 0 
a 38 0 
- 85 0 
Sacer’ Ad valorem 
cwt. 12 8 
7 22 0 
‘i 40 0 
Ib. 23 0 
cwt. 11 8 
” 7 0 
i 10 8 
9 7 8 
* 23 0 
: 22 0 
4 8 0 
= 24 0 
aa 6 0 
” 7 0 
” 5 0 
‘a $8 8 
Kae Ad valorem 
eet % 9 
ewt. 100 0 
ee 88 0 
Seca Ad valorem 
Ib. 8 
cwt. 10 0 
Ib. 2 12 
Ib. 2 12 
93 Zz 4 
cwt. 22 0 
. 20 0 
” 30 0 
is ¢ 1150 0 
mn 12 8 
* 50 


0 
Spee Ad valorem |15 





dated 1st April 1922, and 1880, date 
from the payment of isuport duty. 


Customs Tart ff. vat 


Schedule II1.—{Import Tariff)—coniinued, 


SS SiS sieges 


Yo. Names of Articies. Per vane, | Duty. 


ill—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd. 


CONVEYANCES. 


67 CONVEYANCES Including tram cars, wotor AZ valorem 5 per cent. 
omaibuses, motor-lorries, motor- vans, passen- 
ger lifts, carriages, carts, jinrikshas, bath- 
ehairs perambulators, trucks, wheel-barrows, 
bicycles, tricycles, and all other sorts of 
conveyances not otherwise specified, and 
component parts and accessories thereof and 
component parts and acces-orics thereof, 
except such parts land accessories of the motor 
vehicles above mentioned as are also adapted 
for use as parts’ or accessories of motor-carts, 
motor-cycles, or motor-scootcrs, (see No. 68), 


|Moron-cans, motor-cycles, motor-scooters, and 
articles adapted tor use as parts and acces- 
sories thereof: provided that such articles a3 
are ordinarily aiso used for purposes other than 
us parts and accessories of motor-vehicles 
included in this item or in No. 67 or of 
bicycles or tricycles shall be dutiable at the 
rate of duty specified for such article. 


CUTLERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTRUMENTS, 


69 |The following AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, Frea, 
namely, winnowers, threshers, mowing and 
reaping machines, binding machines, elevators, 
seed-crushers, chaff-cutters,  root-cutters, 
ensilage cutter., horse and bullock gears, 
ploughs, cultivators, scariflers, harrows, clod- 
crushers, seed-drills, hay-tedders, and rakes ; 
also agricultural tractors; also component 

ts of these implements or tractors, provided 
that they can be readily fitted into their proper 
places in the implements or tractors for which 
they are imported, and that they cannot ordi- 
narily be usei for purposes unconnected with 


agriculture. 
|ARTIOLES PLATED WITH GOLD AND SILVER i. Ad valoren 30 per cent, 
CLOOKS AND WATCHES, and parts thereof. . es 30 5 3; 
72 \CUTLERY, excluding plated eutlery (sce No. 69.) .. | 
78 |The following DAIRY APPLIANCES, namely, cream Free. 


separators, milk Merilizing or pasteurising plant, 
milk aerating and cooling apparatus, Churns, 
butter dryers and butter workers ; also Sea 
nent parts of these appliances provided that 
they can be readily fitted into their proper places 

he appliances for which they are imported 
and that they cannot ordinarily be used for 
othor than dairy purposes. 
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Schedule II.—(Import Tariff)—conéinued. 





No, Names of Articles. Per ead ie . Duty, 


If1.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd. 


CUILERY, HARDWARE, IMPLEMENTS AND 
INSTBRUMENTS—contd. 


74 |ELECTRICAL CONTROL GEAR AND TRANSMISSION Ad valorem | 10 per cent 
GEAR, namely, switches, fuses and current- 
breaking devices of all sorts and descrmptions, 
designed for use in circuits of less than ten 
amperes and at a pressure not exceeding 250volts 
and regulators for use with motors designed to 
consume Jess than 187 watts , bare or insulated 
copper wites and cables any one core of which 
has a scetional ares of ess than one-eightieth part 
of a square inch and wires and cables of other 
metals of not more than equivalent conduct:- 
vity , and lne insulators, including also cleats, 
connectors, leading in tubes and the like, of 
types and sizessuch as are ordinanly used in 
connection with the transmission of power for 
other than industnal purposes, and the fittings 
thereof. 
75 |HARDWABE, IRONMONGERY AND TOOLS, all sorts aes ba 15 45 
not otherwise specified. 


76 |INSTRUMENTS, APPARATUS, AND APPLIANCES, im- Sas cece Free, 
ported by a passenger as part of his personal 
baggage and In actual use by him In the exer- 
cise of his profession or calling 

77 |MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND PARTS THERLOF cute Ad valorem |30 per cent. 


78 |TELEGRAPHIO INSTRUMENTS AND APPARATUS, and Fed ts 10 »y 3 
parts thereof, imported by or under the orders 
of a railway company. 


79 |WATRR-LIFTS, SUGAR-MILIS, O11-PRESSES, and ere coos Freea 
parts thereof, when constructed so that they 
can be worked by manual or animal power. 


80 |All other sorts of MPLEMENTS, INSTRUMENTS, aes Ad valorem | 15 per cent, 
APPARATUS AND APPLIANCES, and parts thereof, 
not otherwise specified. * 


DYES AND COLOURS. 


Sl | DYEING AND TANNING SUBSTANCES, all sorte, and 
FAINTS AND COLOURS and painters’ materials, all 
sorts— Rs. a. 


Alizarine dye, dry, not exceeding 40 per cent. Ib, 112 15 per cept. 
» over 40 per cent. but not 
® ing 50 per cent, 2 0 ee 
= ooptéigs:«s GE GO per cant. but not 
exc g 60 per cent. a3 eo 4 | 
” « ~~ a9,-:«OVEr 60 per cent. but not 
ex g 70 per cent. - 2 8 1D ae. 46 





* Under Government of India Notification No. 215, dated the 19th May 1023, apparalus 
for wireless telograph imported in accordance with the terms of the Notification of the Govert- 
ment of India In the Commerce Department No, 6081, dated the 22nd October 1921, is liable to 
duty at 24 per cent. ad valorem. 
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Schedule II.—(mport Tariff)—continued. 
| Nam Tariff 
Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly : 
manufactured—contd. 1 Rs. a. 
DYES ANI) COLOURS—conid. | 
Alizarine dye, dry, over 70 per cent, but not | 
exceeding 80 per sah Ib, 2 12 15 per cent, 
- a », over 80 per cent, : oe 8 4 14, 4 
»»  »,mModist, not exceeding 10 per cent. - 0 8 15 
> oygg,:sC WOK 10 percent. and not i ee 
exceeding 16 per cent. ‘i 0 10 ess 
9 ye ~=—oggy,:«COVer «16 «Percent. and not 
exceeding 20 pex cent. 3 0 12 15 , 
» exceeding 20 pet cent . 1 4 inn. 
Aniline Dye, moist ae - 2 4 63 
» dyes, black, of sulphur series .. - 0 12 15 ,, 
» Congo red.. a zé i 1 4 ib, | 
Ali vther aniline ‘dyes, ary . 2 8 Ib. 
Aniline Salts Advalorem |15 , ,, 
Avar bark ee o. ewt. 4 8 1b Cy, 
Cochineal ac ie lb. 0 14 16 4, 
Gallnuts aye borate) a ycas Advalorem | 15 ,, ,, 
reian cwt. 35 0 15 4, 4, 
Gamboge |b. 2 1h ys yg 
All other sorta “ot dyeing and tanning eaw Advalorem | 15 ,, 
materials. ms 
Lead,red, dry cwt. 27 0 i 
» White, dry .. - 85 0 1 
Turpentine Imperial 6 8 15 ,, 
gallon. m= 
Vermillion, Canton... box of 90 200 0 th as 
bundles, 
Zinc, white, dry ewt 45 0 15: 3h 33 
All other porta. of paints, colours and pain- ‘ Ad valorem | 15 : 
ters’ materials not otherwise specified, came 
including glue and putty. 
FURNITURE, CABINETWARE AND MAND- 
FACTURES OF WOOD. 
82 | FURNITURE, CABINETWARE, and all manufactures ooee - 15 
of wood not otherwise specified, oe 
GLASSWARE AND EARTHENWARE. 
83 | GLASS AND GLASSWARE, lacquered ware, earthen- sees Advadlorem |15 ,, ,, 
ware, China and percelain; all sorts, except 
glass bangles, beads and false pearls and aerated 
water bottles (Codd’s pattern) (see Nos, 84 
and 85 
84 | AERATED WATER BOTTLES, cot retake 
8 ots, and undep we vs gross. 45 0 ees 
Over 8 ozs. . ee ee aes 92 55 0 15 ” ” 
85 | Glass Beads and false pearls ite eg ” Advalorem | 30 ,, ,, 
GLASS BANGLES— 
China— Rs, a. p. 
Nimuchi and pasalal . .. 100 pairs 20 0/8, ,, 
Bracelet Jadi and fancy all kinds ue 4 0 0130 ,, 
Rajawarakh allkinds ..  ..  .. r 9 0 0 | 30 ,, 
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Tariff 
No. Names of Articles, Per Valuation Duty. 





111.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured— conid. 


i Naa AND EARTHEN W ARE—contd. 
apan— 

Reshmi, plain and fancy, all colours, includ- | Dozen pairs 0 2 
ing vakmel, 

Sonerikada (golbala) .. we es a 

European— 

Common, including plain colours, painted 
and flowered :— 

Garnet and ruby 014 

Allcolours excepting garnet "and ruby but 
including pasabadrang. 

Gilt and fancy, all sizes, including Kerihira, 
Chandtera, Salmadar, ‘‘ K ** flower and 
ae and including Prissed and 

n 

Pasaful and machine polished, thin, includ- 
ing patll flower and fancy round rings. 

Common mirror bangles including chasma 
ee anne 


om] 


30 per cent. 
% 046 |380 , 3& 


30 ow 
30 99 rh) 


oo 


< 
—_ 
Oo 
i] 
oo 
a] 

- 


a 1 0 0 80 5 4 
> 0 14 0 30 ” PP 


ee ee ea oe ae 99 0 10 0 30 95 39 
alt Soke kinds oe ee ee ee ee eeee Ad valorem 80 


HIDES; SKINS AND LEATHER, 


86 | HiprEs AND Sxins not otherwise specified, er 
LEATHER AND LEATHER MANUFACTURES, 
all sorts, not otherwise specified. 


MACHINERY. 


87 | MACHINERY, namely, such of the following articles 
as are not specified in any of the following num- 
bets, namely, Nos. 67, 68, 69, 73, 74 ,89, 108, 
114, 127, 132, and 134— 


(1) prime-movers, boilers, locomotive en- 
gines and tenders for the same, 
portable, engines (including power- 
driven road rollers, fire engines and 
tractors,) and other machines in 
which the prime-mover is not se- 
parable from the operative parts ; 


(2) machines and sets of machines to be 
worked by electric, steam, water, 
fire or other power, "not being man- 
ual or animal labour, or which before 
being brought into use require to be 
a with reference to other moving 
parts ; 


(3) apparatus and appliances, not to be 
operated by manual or animal la- é 
bour, which are designed for use in 
an industrial system as parts indis- 
nsable for its o 1 sieges and have 
ven for that purpose some 
8 shape or quality which would 
not be essential for their use for any 
other purpose ; 
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Tariff 
Name of Articles, Pez Valuation. Duty, 


Iil.~Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid, 


MACHINER Y—conid. 

(4) control gear, self-acting or otherwise 
and transmission gear designed for 
use with any machinery above spc- 
cified including belting of all ma- 
terials and driving chains but not 
driving ropes ; 


(5) bare hard-drawn clectrolytic copper 
wires and cables and other clectrical 
wires and cables, insulated or not: 
and poles, troughs, conduits and 
insulators designed as parts of as 
transmission system, and the fittings 
thereof. 


Note.—The term “industrial system”? used in 
sub-clause (3) means an installation design- 
ed to he employed directly in the perform- 
ance of any process or series of processes 
necessary for the manufacture, production 
or extraction of any commodity. 


CoMPONENT PARTS OF MACHINERY, as defined in Ad valorem. 2} pet cent. 
No. 87, namely, such parts only as are essential 
for the working of the machine or apparatus and 
have been given for that purpose some special 
shape or quality which would not be essential 
for their use for any other purpose ; 


Provided that articics which do not satisfy this 
condition shall also be deemed to be component 
arts of the machine to which they belong if 
hey are essential to its operation and are im- 
ported with it in such quantities as may appear 
to the Collector of Customs to be reasonable. 


MACHINERY and component parts thereof, mean 
ing machines or parts of machines to be worked 
by manual or animal labour, not otherwise speci- 
fled (see Nos. 69, 73, and 79) and any- machines 
except such as are designed to be used exclusive 
in industrial processes which require for their 


operation less than one quarter of one brake- 
horse-power. 


METALS, IRON AND STEEL, 
IRON— 
ANGLE— 


Bs. as. 
An and T, n@ fabricated— 
own and superior qualities ae ton. 200 0 10 


Other kinds .. os oe oe 180 0 10 

“i = ee eee 21 0 1) 
coated, 

Angie and T, fabricated i Advatcren 10 
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Tariff 
No. Names of Articles Per Valuation Duty. 
HI.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd . 
Ss a 
METALS, IRON AND STEEL—conia. 
1RON—contd 
Bak, ROD AND CHANNEL, INCLUDING CHANNEL 
FOR CARRIAGES— 
Bar, qualities superior to Grade A of the ton 0 0 19 per cent, 
British Engineering Standard Associ 
ation. 
» Grade A Ofthe British Engincering 
Standar2 Agsociation and Crown 
quality aud intermediate qualities— 
Over $ inch in diameter or thickness ton 160 0 10 ,, 55 
4inchand und: in dlamchr or - 190 0 | ee 
thick: cx 
», common .. és . 9 140 0 10: ae yy 
- »» df galvanized, tinned, or lead es 180 0 MAD gs ea 
coa 
Channel, including channel for carrivges 99 170 0 10° a5. -45 
All other sorts . Pant Advalorem | 10 ,, , 
Pig ‘ ton 90 0 2 re 
kick BowLs ‘ cwt 25 0 MUS ee ids 
91 [IRON OR §S1LEL— 
\NCHORS AND CABLLS Advalovem 110 yy og, 
L)LAMB, Joists, ae girders and other stiuctinal ) ,, 
shapcs, whether fabncated or not screw pilts 
bridge work and other descriptions of 10n or 
steel, not ordinanly used for othe1 than building 
purposes , including ndging guttenng flashing 
{ \nd contmuous rofing , also including cxpinded 
metal and otner descnptions of iron or stccl 
designed for use in the remforcing of concrete 
but not including builders hardwuc thot 1s to 
gay, grates,stoves,ventilatois,door and window 
fittings and the like , (see No 75) 
BoLts and aouts, including hook bolts and nuts vies - 10 4p 455 
for roofing 
Hoops AND STRIPS— 
Hoops, Crown and superior qualitics fon 250 0 10. 53> .45 
» Other kinds... mr , pn 200 0 ROO <5 ys 
53 » os %f galvanised, tinned, Pe 250 0 i | 
ylanished, lead coated or 
aluminium coated 
Strips, Crown and superior yualitics ss 250 0 10 43 
»  Otherkinds.. es ée Pf 200 0 10, ; 
e -» 9») dfgalvanised,tinned, pla- i. 200 0 105 4; 
nished, lead coated, or 
aluminium coated, 
NAILs, RIVETS AND WASHLES, ALL SORTS— 
Nails, wire ot Fiench .. - . cwt. 14 0 dU. ge. + gg 
»» Tose, deck, and flat-headed ..  .. ” 20 0 10 ,, 5, 
», other Kinds, {including galvanised, ae 38 (0 10 ,, 
tinned or lead coated, and panc] ¢ 
Pins aud ticks 
Rivets, black .. ee is a Pa 14 0 10 » oy 


other ‘ “a - . 
Washers, galvanized, nickel plated, tinned 
orlead coated and dome-shaped, 


spring or locking washers 
onan sorte ae ae ee 93 19 0 10 53¢) 0 


24 0 
Advalorem |10 4, 9 
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Schedule tI.—(Import Tariff)—continued. 
No, Tariff 
Names of Articles, Per Valuation. Duty. 
Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd. Rs, &, 
METALS, IRON AND STEEL—+sontd. 
IRON OR STEEL—conid. 
PIPES AND TUBES, and fittings therefor, suct: as Ad valorem 10 percent 
bends, boots, elbows, tees, sockets, flanges, 
plugs, valves, cocks and the like. 
RAILS, CHAIRS, sleepers, bearing and fish plates, 10 
spikes (commonly known as dog spikes), 
switches, and crossings, other than those 
described in No. 101, also lever boxes, clips, 
and tie-bars. 
SHEETS AND PLATES, not fabricated, all sorts, ex- 
cluding discs, and circles— 
Plates, boiler, firebox and special qualitics ton 3sL0 0 10 
above ¢ inch in thickness. 
Sheets 4 mch and under in thickne-s, 200 0 10 
annealed, which have been either cold- 
rolled, smoothed (Including planished), 
ickled, or cleaned by acid or other ma.- 
erlal ot process. 
Sheets, corrugated, galvanised or black up to 300 0 (10 
and including 26 Gauge. 
si se galvanised or black above 410 0 10 
26 Gauge. 
Sheet and plate cuttings gj Se ate 140 0 10 
Tin plates. | 400 0 10 
cuttings ‘ Ad valorem 10 
Sheets, other kinds. black, up to and inolud- top 175 0 10 
ing $ inch in thickness. 
Plates, ship, tank, bridge and common 150 0 10 
above $ inch in thickness, 
Sheets, other kinds if galvanised, tinned, 320 0 10 
lead coated, or aluminium coated, up to 
and including 26 gange, also chequered 
and galvanised plates. 
Sheets, other kinds, [f galvanised, tinned, 425 0 10 on 
lead coated, or aluminium coated, above 
26 Gauge, including tin taggers. 
Sheets and plates, fabricated, all sorts in- Ad valorem 10 ,, 
cluding dises, and circles, 
Wire, including fencing wire, plauo-wire '10 
and wire rope but excluding wire-netting 
which is datlable under No. 93, 
92 STEEL— 
ANGLE— 
Angle and T, not fabricated, if galvanised, ton 200 0 10 
tinned, or lead coated. 


all othor sorts Be ae ae 150 0 
es and T. fabricated oe as és Ad valorem 
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Ro. Names of Arttcies. Pe | yar. | Duty. 


{11.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd. Rs. a. 


METALS, IRON AND STEEL—¢onié, : 


STEBEL—contd. 
Bak, ROD, AND OHANNEL, including channacl 
for carriages— 


Bar, Swedish and similar qualities .. Big ton 220 0 {LO per cent. 
» Common merchant nail-rod, round rod, - 150 Oo {10 , » 
and squarc over- 
+ inch in dia- 
meter or thick- 
ness and under. 
- “s 4 oer sizes and sec ” 135 0 |10 , ,, 
on, 
» galvanized, tinned, planished, polished or 9 180 0 |10 , ,, 


lead coatei. 


» crucible, cast steel (tool steel) including— 
(a) High Speed ee ee ea ee eoee Ad valorem 10 97 ” 


() Carbon Steel - s ve sees a 10 » » 

Ty) Hig tensile steel oe ee ee ee eeee 99 LO 99 a 

Channel, including channel for carriages .. ton. 170 0 |i0 ,, a 

All other sorts, including faggot steel... Seer Advalorem |10 ,, » 

eee spring, blis red and tub eeee 9) 10 9° 93 
steel. 

Ingots, BLOOMS, BILLETS AND SLABS - ies ‘3 10 yy 


3 | All sorta of YRON AND STERL and manufactures 
thereof, not otherwise specified — 


Iron or steel cans or drums, when imported con- 
taining kerosene and wotor spirit which is 
separately assessed to duty under No. 34, 


namely ;— 
Cans, tinned, of four gallons capacity .. can. 0 5 15 yon 
Cans or drums, not tinned, of two gallons 
capacity— 
(a) with faucet capa .. se -.| can or drum 1 8 LD: ays 
(b) ordinary ee ee ee ae y) 0 6 Ld 99 iT 
Drums of four gallons capacity— 
(a) with faucet caps as “e ae drum. 2 3 1 ac, 
(od ordinary ee ee ee ee 9 1 15 oS rs] 


Iron or steel cans or drums, other sorte ns esee Advatorem 115 «5 w» 


Iron or stecl, all other sorts, including wire- esas es 1D: 4. 243 
netting. 
METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL.’ : 
04 | CURRENT NICKEL, BRONZH, AND COPPER COIN of cove coos Fres, 
the Government of India. 
95 | GoLp 4ND SILVER BULLION AND COIN .. os eae cove ” 


96 Gow PLATE, gold thread and wire and gold manu- or Ad valorem \30 per cent. 
factares, all sorts. 
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Tariff 
No, Names of Articles, Per Valuation. Duty. 
Iil.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid. 
METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND Ra. a. 
STE &&L—contd. 
97 |SILVER PLATE, SILVER THREAD and wire and esos Ad valorem | 30 per cent, 
SILVER MANUFACTURES, all sorts. 
08 {ALL SORTS OF METALS OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL, and manufactures thereof, not other 
wise apecified— 
Aluminium circles ee ee ee ee Ib. 0 15 16 9) 9) 
TY sheets ee ee ee ee 1s) 0 14 15 pe ps 
Brass, patent or yellow metal sheets and cwt 60 0 15 » 
sheathing, weighing 1 lb. or above per 
square foot, and braziers and plates. 
»» patent or yellow metal (Including gun + 35 0 1d 4, on 
metal) ingots. 
oy 99 ry) ry) old ee oe »” 30 0 15 5, 1% 


sheets, flat or in rolls, and sheathing, ious Advalorem | 15 
weighing leas than 1 Ib. per square foot. 


»  wire.. ee) ee | ere oes » 1b y, on 
» all other sorts oe os os rr eens rr 16 yy on 
Copper, boltand bar,rolled ..  .. 9 «. paar ” 1b 4, on 
“5 braziers, sheets, plates and sheathing. . cwt. 65 0 15 5, 4 
» sheets, planished a rT cose Advalorem |} 25 4, 5; 
‘i najlsand composition nails .. .. ones ” 1b yy os 
» old 7 ae? a er cwt. 86 0 eo 
oy pigs, tiles, ingots, cakes, bricks and 99 55 uv 1S ay 
7 China, white, copperware .. =. Ib. 8 0 15 a: 5 
“ foll or dankpana, Plain, white, 10 or11| hundred 2 4 15 4, 9» 
in. X 4to Sin. leaves 
- foil or dankpana, plain, coloured, 10 to » 212 15 sy)» 


llin. X 4to Sin. 
on wire, including phosphor-bronze - eee Advalorem | 15 ,, », 


ie all other sorts, unmanufactured and er ” 15 4, os 
manufactured, except current coin 
of the Government of India which 


is free. 
cae ee ee oe ae ease 15 tT 
Sp gtr sete eT ews. 20 0 the. co 
Lead, all sorts (except pig). os bs eis paca dd valorm.| 15 ,, 
Quicksilver ee we: Be SBE oes Ib, 2 4 15, » 


Tin, block ree 150 0 18 ow 
» foil, and other sorta ame Sele Advalorem 115 4, vs 
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No, Names of Articles. 





{1].—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—cortd, 
METALS, OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEEL—conid. 
ALL SORTS OF MRTALS OTHER THAN IRON AND 
STEKL, and manufactures thereof, not otherwise 
specified—conid, 


Zinc or spelter, tiles, slabs or Diets Sard or 


soft, 
: - all other sorts including boiler 
tiles and sheets. 
All other sorts of metals and manufactures 
thereof, 


PAPER, PASTEBOARD AND STATIONERY. 


99 | PAPER AND ARTICLES MADE OF PAPER AND PAPIER 
MACHE, PASTEBOARD, MILLBOARD, AND CARD- 
BOARD allsorts, and STATIONERY including ruled 
or printed forms and account and manuscript 
books, drawing and copy books, labels, adver- 
tising circulars, sheet or card almanacs and 
calendars, Christmas, Easter and other cards, 
including cards in booklet form, including 
algo Wastepaper and old newspapers for packing 
except old newspapers in bales, and bags, 
put eXcluding trade catalogues and advertising 
circulars imported by packet, book, or parcel 
post (see No. 100) and also excluding the des- 
criptions given below :—~ 
Old newspapers jn bales and bags as “s 


News printing paper, glazed and unglazed :— 


White or grey .. 

Colour *d ee ee a6 a 
Printing paper, white or coloured :— 

Real Art 


Imitation Att, muchine finish, super calen- 
dered, ivory finish, antique, stereo, litho, 
poster, cartridge. (other than drawing o: 
photog rarphi: cartridge) and cover paper 

Other sorts - “ a Bs - 


Packing and wrapping paper — 
Nature brown, and machine-glazed pressings 
machine-glazed wrap pmgs. 


Manilla, machbine-glazed or unglazed, and 
sulphite envelope. 
Kraft and imitation kraft .. ae as 
Other sorts including tissues .. ‘a 
Writing paper— 
Bond, bank, Cream laid glazed and unglazed, 
Cream laid other than Mechanical .. ee 
Mechanical Cream laid oe se ars 
Other sorts - Pe ee se a 
Straw boards .. - ss re 


00 | TRADE CATALOGUES AND ADVERTISING CIRCULARS 
IMPORTED BY PACKET, BOOK OR PAROEL POST, 


Tariff 
Per | valuation. 





15 4 


15, 


icons Ad valorem 
I 


a 


3s 95 
sees oy 9 


owt. 8 00 115 ,, 
lb, 0 2 8 Ib ,, 
‘a 0 2 6 LG: 34, 

si 066/15 ,, 

3 048 /15 ,, 

Ad valorem | 15 ,, 

Ib 0 2 8 15, 
9 02 9 ,15 ,, 

Pr 03 8 {15 ,, 

5 Ad valorem {15 ,, 

, © o 6 6 }15 ,, 

7? 0 4 6 15 gy 

tb. o4¢0);15 ,, 
hove Ad valorem j}15 ,, 
cwt. 8 8 () 15 ” 


eee eave Free 


Duty. 





5) 


3? 


Re, a. p. 
Qs he « 
cwt, 25 0 QO 4 1) per ecnf, 
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Tariff 
No. Names of Articles. Per Waluation, Duty 


Ifi.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—contd 
RAILWAY PLAN1 AND ROLLING STOCK 
101 RATLWAY MATBRiALB for permanent way and roll- Advalorem 10 pcr cent 

ing stock, namely, cylinders, girders, and thet 
m terial for bridgcs, rails, sleepers, bearing and 
fish plates, fish bolts, chairs, spikes, crossings, 
sleeper fastenings, switches, interlocking appar 
atus, brake gear, couplings and springs, signals, | 
turn tables, weigh-bridges, engines, tendcrs, 
calTlages, Wagons, traversers, trollies, trucks 
and component parts thereof , also the following 
articles when imported by or under the orders 
of a rallway company, namely, cranes, water | 
crines, water tinks and standards, wire and 
other materials for funcing 

Provided that for the purpose of this entry ‘ rail- 
way” means a line of railway subjcct to the 
provisions of the Indian Railways Acf, 1890, 
and includes a railway constructed in 2 State 
India and also such tramways as the Governot- 
Generalin Council may, by notifleition in the 
Gazette of India specitically include thereim 

Providid aso thit nothing shall be decmed tot 
dutiablt hereundcr which 1s dutiible under 
No 87 or No 8&8 | 

COMPONLNE PARIS OF RAILWAY MAIIPIATS 45 Ad evdorcm , 10 percent 
defincdin No 101 nimely such parts only as 
we esecptial for the working of rulways and 
hive been given for that purpose some speciul 
shape or quility which would nct be cssential 
for thar use for any othcr purpose 

Provided that uticles which do not sii fy this 
condition shall albo be deemcd to be component 
part of therulwav mitenal to which they be 
long ifthey ire essentialto ifs operiticn and 
we mnporfcd with itm such qu infitics I Mary 
appcar to the Collcctot of Customs to be 1e1 


sonable 
YARNS AND TUXTILE I ABRICS 
100 COTTON PIECE GOODS oe . 4d valorem = 11 prcnt. 
104 CoTToN THIST AND YABN,and COTTON SEWING OR > 9 
DARNING THRLAD 
105 SkCOND HAND or USrD GUNNY BAGS made of jute Free. 
106 YARNS AND TEXTILF FABRICS that is to s1V — 
Cotton thread other than sewing or darning Ad valoren 15 pei cent 


thread, and all other manufictured cotton 
goods not othcrwise specified 
Flax, twist and yarn and manufactures of flax 
Haberdashery and mullinery excluding articles 


made of Silk. 
Hemp manufactures... ‘ ae “a 15: % 
Hosiery excluding articles made of Silk es 15 . 
Jute twist and yarn and jute manufactures, LO 5 i 
ion ag (te aia or used gunny bags 
see No 
silk yarn, noils and “warps, ‘and silkthread =... Vi ay 
Woollen yarn knitting wool, and other manu LO” a5 
facture: of wool] including felt 
All other sorts of yarns and teatile fabrics, not Ib ys 
otherwise specified 


* Undor Govcrnmnet of India Notification No 281, dated the °éth May 1023, used gunny 
cloth made of jute is oxcmpt from payment of Import duty 
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Valuation. 











Wi—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured—conid. 


Rs, a. 
YARNS AND TEXTILE FABRICS—conid. 
107 obs Hucsaoone, and other manufactures of 
Silk piece-goods, (white or coloured, plain or 
figured and all widths) from Japan and China 
; (including Hongkong)— 
apan— 
Paj, Thama; Junken and Nankin, all inde, lb. 28 0 30 per cent. 
including ‘striped, printed, embossed and 
pine-apples, 
Satins and Kohaku, all kinds, including strip- 9 33 0 30 
ed, printed, woven and embossed. 
Twill, all kin ds ae ee ee 3 28 0 30 a9 9” 
Jarina (Gold embroidered). . a - mA 37 0 80 » » 
Fugi and Boseki, allkinds .. .- «+ ry 21 0 30 » os 
Fancies, printed and woven, including " 42 0 30» > 
Georgettes, Kobe-crepes, crepe-de-chine, 
(chirmin), ninons and gauzes. 
Embroidcries, excluding Burmese scarves .- oy §2 0 80 » » 
Shawls, dhuties, scarves, excluding Burmese, ” 48 0 30 
mouffiers, handkerchiefs and hosiery. 
Dupettas and China Silk patkas aa ee ” 23 0 30 ee 
Burmese Scarves (a) Paj _. - - % 40 0 30 - ” 
»  (b) other kinds .. ” 50 0 30° 5; és 
Cotton and Silk mixed satins, embroidered. . . ” 16 0 30 » oy 
Cotton and silk mixed satins, other kinds .. - 8 0 30 5» . 
93 39 Hosiery ee ee ee 3) 28 0 v 93 e4 
es » Fugiand Boscki, all kinds ’ 12 0 30, 1» 
Silk Fents ee ee ee ee ae } 14 0 30 3 #) 
ata (including Hongkong but excluding Can- 
Ons ee 
Honens, all kinds, and patkas ee oe ” 9 0 30 rR) 99 
Shantungs, all kinds, and Patkas ee ee ” 56 8 30 ;, »? 
Corded, all kinds, except Woochow ae ea 93 7 0 30 v1 iB) 
White cord (Woochow), allkinds .. ee “4 15 0 30 99 re 
Crepe Gauze and Pa; all kinds be ie ” 23 0 30 4. 9 
Batins and mae ae ee ee ee 3 $1 0 30 93 >? 
Cantons, all kin ae ee sees Ad valorem {30 ,, 
Bilk piece-goods, apparel and other manufac- cass ” 30» 0» 
tures of silk not otherwise specified. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


and aeroplane engine 


109 | Anv, the following worke of oo) statuary and eos 
pictures intended to be pu an for the public, 
patie ina public place, rid AS 
r intended be put add 
earn including the satel or ti 
pomeerrel whother worked 


eeoe Free. 


108 | ANROPLANES, aeroplane parta, aeroplane engines sous o Zhen on 
parte. 
meen re : 
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Schedule I1.—(Import Tariff)—continued. 








Yo. Names of Articles. Per or ed ah Duty. 








Ill.—Articles wholly or mainly 


manufactured—contd, 
MISCELLANEOUS—contd. Rs. a, 
[10 an works of, excluding those specificd in re Ad valorem | 15 per cent. 
0. 109, 
[11 | Bangles— 
Cellulold, plain, flat, without border .. .. | dozen pairs 2 4 15 wy 
» Other sorts me ad ss - . Ad valorem| 15 ,, 
33 (Tubber) Tings ea oe ee ae 9 0 8 15 9? » 
.12 | Books, printed, including covers for printed books, pee toes Free, 
Maps, charte, and pl@&s, proofz, music and 
manuscripts. 
13 | BRUSHES AND BRooMs ee as a ney Ad valorem | 15 per cent. 
[14 | BUILDING AND ENGINEERING MATERIALS, includ- Saks ‘9 16 4, 


ing asphalt, bricks, cement other than Port- 
land cement, chalk and lime, clay, other than 
China clay (see No. 116), pipes of earthenware, 
tiles fire bricks not bemg component parts of 
any article Included in No. 87 or No. 101, and 
all other sorts of building and engineering 
materials not otherwise specified including 
bitumen and other insulating materials. 


PORTLAND OEMENT .. 3... ences ts owt. 3 0 15 per cent, 
[15 CANDLES ee se ee ee ee ee ee | Ad vtlorem 15 9 LP 
116 CHINA OLAY ae ee oe ce oe ton. 895 0 15 p) >? 
L1? | CINEMATOGRAPH FILMS :-— 
Exposed standard positive films new or used .. foot. 0 4 15 yy ss 
Other films oe ee ee ee ee esen Ad palorem lo i} ) 33 
.18 | CoRDAGE AND ROPE AND TWINE OF VEJETABLI sees ” 
FIBRE. 
19 FIREWORKS *., ee ee ee ee ee aece ry} 30 55 99 
.20 | FORNITURE, TAOKLE AND APPAREL, not otherwise ee ” 15 45) 
described, for steam, sailing, rowing and other 
Vessols. 
2] Ivory, manufactured ee ee ee ee ee sous 99 30 23 9 
22 | JEWELLERY AND JEWELS .. ce «+ ee ie 30 4, » 
28 | MATCHES—~ Reg. a. 
(1) In boxes containing on the average not (Gross of box- cere 1 8 
more than 100 matches. es. 
(2) In boxes containing on tho average more |For every 25 ones 0 6 
than 100 matches. matches or 
fractionthere- 
of in eaca 
box, per gross 
of boxes. 
24 | MavS AND MATTING .. 0 6. eee re? Ad valorem | 15 per cent. 
‘45 | OIL OAKES .. és ee ae ee é soe 99 9 0 oP 
26 | OMLOLOTH AND FLOORGLOTH.. -. «1 + vee ” by » 
.27 | PACKING—ENGINE AND BOoImLER—all sorta, ex- pitas “5 15 sy on 


cluding packing forming a component part of 
any article included in Nos. 87, 88 and 101. 


* Underthc Government of India Notification No. 1467, dated 2nd September 1922, suoh 
fireworks as are specially propared ag danger or distress lights forthe uso of ships are liable to 
duty a& 15 per cent. ad valorem. 
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Schedule I1.—({Import Tariff)}—continwed. 


No. Names of Articles. Per 7 aus: Duty. 








l!.—Articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured-—conid. 


Rs. a. 
MISCELLANEOUS—contd, 
128 | PERFUMERY, not otherwise specified — 
Gowla husked and unhusked .. oa Be cwl. » 50 0 15 fer cent, 
Kapurkachri(zedoary) .. .. «-  «- - 25 0 15 4, oy 
Patch leaves (patchouli) ..  ..  «..  «. ; 30 0 15 4, 3 
Roge-flowers, dried a ca ms Ae oe 16 0 16! 35. 5 
Rose-water ; “i be .» | Imperial 5 0 1G: 5. 29% 
All othersorts .. és oa Si ae ii Ad valorem | 15 5, 5 
129 | Prrow, TAR AND DAMMER— 
Coal pitch .. ie in 6 - ae cwt. 7 0 1b gy og 
Coaltar.. as a a a oe 5 Ad valorem | 15 4, 55 
e Stockholmtar .. ee i _ oe - 20 0 i: ae 
Dammer Batu... ive ed we of 7 8 0 lb , 5 
Other sorts $a be =“ - Pe voue AG valorem | 15 4, 5, 
130 | PNEUMATIO RUBBER TyRrs and tubes for motor swe “7 30 oy 
os ie lorries, motor-cycles, and motor- 
13) | POLISHES AND COMPOSITIONS.. .. +2 ve seas 0 Woo, oy 
132 | PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING MATERIAL, namely, shas % 2b oy, ow 


presses, type,ink,aluminium lithographic plates, 
brass rules, composing sticks, chases, imposing 
tables, and lithographic stones, stereo-blocks, 
wood blocks, half-tone blocks, clectrotypeblocks 
roller moulds, roller frames and stocks, roller 
composition, standing screw and hot presses, 
perforating machines, gold blocking presses, 
galley presses, proof presses, arming presser, 
copper plate printing presses, rolling presses, 
1uling machines, ruling pen making machines, 
lead and rule cutters, type casting machines, 
type setting and casting machines, rule bend- 
ing machines, rule mitreing Machines, bronzing 
machines, leads, wooden and metal quoins, 
shooting sticks and galleys, stereo-typing 
apparatus, metal furniture, paper folding ma- 
chines, and paging machincs, but excluding 
paper (see No, 99), 


No. 


133 


134 
135 


136 


137 


138 
139 
149 


141 
142 


143 


144 
145 
146 
147 


148 


149 





including articles imported by post. 
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Schedule HI.—(Import Tariff) —concluded, 
Tariff 
Names of Artioles, Per Valuation, Daty. 
Iil.—Articles wholly or mainly Rs. a. Rs, a, p. 
manufactured —contd, 
MISCELLAN EOUS — contd. 
PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS AND PIOTURES, including ee Ad vilorem | 30 per cent. 
photographs and picture post cards, 
RAOKS tor the withering of tealeaf . oe a ; $3 2t os ony 
RUBBER tyres and other manufactures of rubber ie 1S: oy 
not otherwise specified (see No. 130). 
SHIPS AND OTHER VESSEIS for inland and harbour PP IO 32 4 
navigation, including steamers, launches, boats 
and barges, imported entire or in sections. 
Provided that articles of machinery as defined 
in No. 87 or No. 88 Shall, when separately 
imported, not be deemed to be included here- 
uoder, 
SMOKERS’ REQUISITES, excluding tobacco (Nos, cece ‘3 30 0, 4, 
26 to 28) and matches (No. 123), 
Soap @06 ee se es i) ee ee | e 8 9 15 59 99 
STARCH AND FARINA... 6. oe wee ‘5 Ibe 4; 
STONE AND MARBLE, and articles made of stone ae . 15,» 
and marble. 
TOILET REQUISITES, not otherwise specified s - 1b ys, 
Toys, games, playing cards and requisites for ; - NO ye. - 4g 
games and sports, excluding bird-shot. 
Bird-shot ee ee ee ee cwt. 3) 0 30 39 t DY 
ALL OTHER ARTICLES wholly or mainly manufac: aa Advalorem | 15 ,, ,, 
tured, not otherwise specified. 
IV.—Miscellaneous and unclassified. 
ANIMALS, living, all sorts .. ‘is ‘s es Tre ieee Free. 
CORAL .. ae ug a we re ar eee Ad valorem | 15 per cent. 
FODDER, BRAN AND POLLARDS .. a és eee 24 is na 
SPECIMENS illustrative® of natural science, and ss Free, 
medals and antiqu3 colns. 
UMRRELLAS, including parasols and sunshades, and nas Ad valorem , 15 percent. 
fittings therefor. 
ALL OTHER ARTICLES NOT OTHERWISE SPECIFIED, : ‘5 10: ss . 
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Schedule Iit._—{Export Tariff). 











Tariff 
[o. Names of Articles. Per Valuation. Duty. 
{ 
Jute other than Bimlipatam Jute, Rs. &. Dp. Rs, a, 
1 | Raw Jore— 
(1) Cuttings ee es ee ea ee ee 400 aete 1 & 
(2) Allother descriptions .. .. 9 «. ee oti 4 8 


2 | JUTB WANUPACTURES when not in actual use as 
coverings, receptacles or bindings for other 


go 
(1) Sacking (cloth, bags, twist, yarn, rope and | Ton of 2,240 ; 20 0 
twine). lbs. 
(2) Hessians and all other descriptions of jute ze deoeais 32 0 
manufactures not otherwise specified.* 
RICE, 
8 | Rick, husked or unhusked, including rice flour, |Indian maund geese 0 3 
but excluding rice bran and rice dust, whichiof 82% Ibs. 
are free, avoirdupois 
weight. 
TEA. 
4 TERA ee ee ese o¢ 6 ee ee 100 Iba. @oeo6 1 8 
5 | Raw HIDES AND SKINS I¥ EXPORTED FROM 
BURMA— 
(1) Arsenicated and air dried hides— 
(a) Cows (including calf skins) oe a Ib. 0 5 0 5 per cent. 
(d) Buffaloes ( Do. do.) ee ee 92 0 3 0 5 y 
(2) Dry salted hides—- 
(a) Cows (including calf skins) oe oe 5 04 0 6 
(b) Buffaloes( Do. do.) os < 4 0 2 0 5 45 
(8) Wet salted hides— 
(a) Cows era i skins) és oe 3 03 0 5 », 
(6) Buffaloes ( 0. do.) is ‘is i 01 6 5 45 
(4) Goat and Kid Skins .. ee és oe piece. 1 6 0 5B os 
(56) Sheepskins .. oe oe r a ‘3 010 9 —_— 
6 | Baw HIDES AND SKINS IF EXPORTED FROM ANY 
PLACE IN BRITISH INDIA OTHER THAN BURMA :—~ 
(1) Arsenicated and air dried hides— 
(a) Cows (including calf skins)— 
Framed .. ie Ib. 669 0 5 
Unframed .. a 3 0 6 0 5 yy 
(5) Buffaloes (including calf skins)}—- 
Framed ee Ty) 0 5 0 5 99 
ee 99 0 bs} 0 5 ba] 
(2) Dry salted hides— 
(a) Cows (including calf skins as oe os 04 0 5 
(b) Buffaloes( Do. do.) <s a i 02 6 & 4 
(8) Wet salted hides—~ 
(a) Cows octane cot skins) oe ne 0 $s 0 5B 4; 
(b) Buffaloes ( 0. do.) es Gas < 0 2 0 5 oy 
(4) Goat and Kid Skins .. es ie ie picee. 1 8 0 5 » 
(5) Sheep Skins .. os ee ee or i 010 0 5 oy 








* Under Government of India Notification No, 1428, dated 17th November 1928, Jute Rags 
such as are used for paper making are exempt from payment of export duty provided that the 
oa is satisfied that they are uselcss for any purpose to which cloth or rope Is 

y pup. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


The announcement, made atthe Delhi Durbar he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
in 1911, thatin future Indians would be eligible the first wounded officer back to the main 
for the Victoria Cross gave satisfaction which trenches, and then, returniug with a stretcher 
was Increased during the War and afterwards by carned back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
the award of that decoration to the following — ficent example of courage and devotion to 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan, his officers. 

SN eects ee fee Rateber (114, at  Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry — 
ree the pacer having been pag Yor most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
d g the oth t out of action b | duty in leaving cover to assist his Commanding 
ee end abe oer son par -od seen OY.’ Officer who was lying wounded and helpless In 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself the open Sepoy Chatta Smgh bound up the 
wounded, remained working his gun until! all) ¢ diel gad theo dud code toe bi ay eh 
we aie men of the gun detachment had his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
orice Darwan Sing Negi, 1-30th Garhwal tovry heavy nmfle fire For five hours until 
Rifles — kor t llantr on th night of nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
the 2ard-24th grees ey ee Testubert shielding him with his own body on the Uxposed 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re- side He then, under cover of darkness, went back 
cen nd aloud voundal in fvu_plses in _ Navek Shabamad Khan, 60 Panjab —For 
ches and, althou oun n two 8 in , — 
the head, and also in the arm, bemg one of the Most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
fis thoe'of cavers Dee foe bombe aud cig at frat of and cvenug a GApin. Gur now line with 
e C : 
the clox st range. in 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched post. 

Subadar (then Jamadar ) Mur Dast, tion He beat off three counter attacks, and 
65th Coke's Rifles—kor most conspicuous worked his gun singlc handed after all his men, 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th |-xcept two tae fillers, ta become seria 
April 1915, when he ‘led bis platoon with' For three hours he held the gap under very 
great gallantry during the attack, and after heavy fize while it was being made secure. 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- When his gun was knacked out by hostile 
ment (when no British Othc.rs were lett) and fire be and his two belt-fillers held their 
tent. war ‘ofdcrod’Sammdar Mir Dastgubes | Wit theo tc scot 0 ast him ho Chen 
ment was ordcre amadar ast subse 
quently on this day displayed remarkable brought cher gun, ee ae Ra 
Indian Onven inte. satcty whist ‘expres to ‘ally, be himeeif retired “and mod all re- 
very heavy fire maining arms and equipment except two shovels. 


Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 2-3rd Gurkha Rifles But for his great gallantry and deti rmination our 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations line must have been penctrated by the ehemy. 
against the German trenchcs south of Mauquis- Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry. 
sart When himself wounded, on the 25th Sep- —lor most conspicuous bravery ind devotion 
tember 1915 he found a badly wounded soldier , to duty in thrice volunteccring tocarry messages 
of the 2nd Ikicestershire Regiment bchind the Ibetwuen the rcgiment and brigade head- 
first line German trench, and though urged by | quartery,a divtance of 14 miks over Opin ground 
the British soidier to save himself, he remained | which was under the ob,ervation and heavy fire 
with him all day and night Inthe early morn- of the inemy He suce edcd cach time in deli 
ing of the 26th Scptember, in misty weather, he | veting his miessaze althouzh on each occasion 
brought him out through the German wire, and, his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
leaving him in a Bae of comparative safety ' finish tte journey on toot. 
returned and oronght in two wounded Gurkhas pifieman Karan Bahadur Rana,28rdGurkha 
one after the othr He thin went backin Rifles —[01 conspicuous bravry and resource 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought in action under adver e conditions, and utter 
him in also, carrymg him most of the way | contcmpt of danger during an attack He with 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire a :ew other min succeded, und r intense fire, 

Havildar (then Lance Naick) Lala, 10 creping torward with a Lewis gun in order 
41st Dogras—-Finding a British ,Officer of to engayo an enem\ machine gun which had 
another iment lying close to the enemy (aU ed severe Ccasuaitics to offers and other 
he him into a temporary shelter ranks who had attempt d to put it out of ation. 
which he himself had made, and in which No 1 of the Lewis gun party op ned Are and was 
he had already bandaged four wounded shot imm diately Without a moment's hesi- 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard tation Karan Bahadur pu-hed the dead man 
calls from the Adjutant of hisown Rigineit who off the gun, and lo spite of bombs thrown at him 
was lying in the open everely wounded ihe and heavy dre trom both flank-, hm op oud fire 
ebemy were not more than one hundred yards, and kuock.d out the nemy machine guu crew. 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go ont | Thin witenlnug his fire on the nemy bomburs 
in that direction, but Lance-Naik Lala inalated' and rifl m o in tront of him, he 11 ocd their 
on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to fire. Ue ki pt his gun iu action, and »:howed the 
craw! back with him on his backat once. When seat st coolaess in comoving d fi cts which had 
thia was not permitted, he stripped of his own twee previatkd the gun trom dring He did 
clothing to Keep the woun officer Warmer maguifia.nt work during the remainder of the 
and atayed with him till just boforo dark waen day and when a withdrawal was ordered 


24 
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assisted with covering fire untilthe enemy wag 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard or Valour and devotion to duty. 


Ressaldar Badiu Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached 29th Lancers.—For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
28rd September 1938, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River J onlaa, between the river 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village. On 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh real 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry. Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
Tanks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
meh so of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
machine guns and infantry had surrendered 
to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 


Passport Reputations. 


bar Sing Negi, 2nd Battalion, 
rer eet een at conspicuous 
bravery on 10th March 1015 at Neuve Chapelle. 
Dating an attack om ¢he German position he 
was one of a party with bombs who 
entered their trench, and was the frat 
mar te go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 

He was killed during this e- 


to surrender, 
Se ishaw Singb, 23th Panjabis.—Far 
devotion and bravery ‘‘quite beyond aij 
praise" in Wagirisban on 10th April, 1921. He 
receiyed a severe gunshot wound in the ebest 
while a en ee ee 
havildars been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and and recovered the gun, restoring 
it to action. He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying oe 


While the medical man was 
these wounded he shielded him with his 
attention hi 
three hours’ 


and he submitted to medical 
only after he was exhausted through 
continual effort and by loss of biccd. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


The following ate the chief regulations con- 
cerning Passports :— 

1. Applications for Indian Passports must 
be made in the prescribed form, and submitted 
either direct or through the local authority—(@) 
in the case of aresidentin British India, to the 
Local Government or Local Administration 
concerned; (b) in the case of & resident in aa 
Indian State, to the Agent to the Governor- 
General or Political Resident concerned, 


2. Forms of application may be obtained 
from any District Magistrate, from the Commis- 
sioner of Police, Bombay, by post from the 
Passport Officer to the Government of Bombay, 
by personal application at the Passport Office, 
the Seerctanat, Bombay, or fiom any of the 
Jeading Banking and Shipping Agents in 
Bombay. The charge for an Indian Passport is 
Rs.3, 


8. Indian Passports are granted to—{a) 


Br.tish subjects by birth; (b) wivesand widows back 


of such persons; (c) British subjects by natur- 
alisation; and (d@) British persons. 
A married woman is deemed to be a subject 
of the State of which her husband is for the 
time being a subject. 

é. Pass are granted upon the 


of a child under 15 requiring a separa 
by the child’s parent or in 
scribed form of application 
tion made by a P. Officer, M 

of the Peace, Police Officer not below the 


eal 


oe 
im coc daeatauen by hs oo (a the ane 
guardian) Pree 
befitting dh 5 
rank ef, on behalf of 


Sy lendont or Nolary 


If posaibl 


5, Ifthe applicant fora Passport be @ British 
subject by naturalisation the certificate of natar- 
alization must be forwanded with the form of ap- 
cation to the Officer empowered to grant 
bo thes Sollee through th Teron whe 
6 8 may 
have verified the dectaration. tish andjects 
by naturalisation will be deaeribed as 
Passports, which will be issued subject (0 


the necessary qualifications. 
6, Small duplicate unmounted pee. 
in d) 
application for a 


of the applicant Pe get wife, if to 
must be forwarded with the 

port, qne of = = rig on = 
made in the application form, 


made i tho pe: 
certified by one of the officers 
The fee foreach renewal 


POTsQnk 
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pil should apply for Passports to the firms, Passports for Iraq cannot be granted 
ndon Forel 0 or nearest British without the previous sanction of the local autho- 
corgioneh oye Passports must not be rities in Iraq. The Passport Officer will, on 
y¥ post, Fequest, ask for this permission by post, or, if 
9, In the case of an applicant for a Passport She applicant is prepared to defray the cost of 
being unable to write English a transcription 4 telegram, by cable. Avplicants must state 
in English should be placed below the applicant’e clearly the nature of their business in Iraq and 
vernacular signature in the form of application, the precise address at which they propose to 
In the case of an illiterate person, & thumb Teslde on reaching their destination, as the local 
itapression should be substituted for asigatore Suthorities will not grant them permission to 
on the form of application, which should be {and unlessthey are assured that the applicants 
certified by the person verifying the declaration, ve definite business in the country and have 
‘secured accommodation beforehand. 

10. The Passport is only available for travel 
to the countries named but may be’ Restrictions also exist on travel to various 
etidorsed for additional countries, No charge parts of the British Rm pire and to certain foreign 
is made for such endorsements piven by British countries, Amongst these may be mentioned 
authorities in India, but the possession of a. Australia, Canada, gree age Egypt, 
Passport so endorsed does not exempt the holder Gibraltar, Mohammerah and Abadan, New 
from compliance with any immigration laws Zealand, Palestine, Southern Rhodesia, Union 
in foree in British or Foretgn countries, or from ©! South Africa, South West Africa and the 
the necesalty of obtaining » Visa when required. United States of America. The restrictions 


apply particularly to Indfans. 
11, Passports endorsed as valid for the Panda 

British Empire are also available for travelling carci sl oar Malava regen 
to territory under British protection or mand ate, Settlements, the Fast Afri Paks to 
not however, including Palestine, Mesopotamia Uganda, Zanzibar Mauritius at Nvagealend 
ln Lapleat tases Pde pa the Passport protectorate and the Union of South Africa are 

exempted from the necessity of attaching theit 
Except in the case of (1) military officers and | Photographs to their applications for Passports 
other ranks and employees of the Government 'or of appearing in person before the Passport 
of Iraq and (2) bona fide representatives of| {ssuing authorities, 
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Racing. 


Won by one and three-quarter os: 


Calcutta. one length; half a length. Time— 
mins. 39 secs. 
[ Season 1922-23 J. Burdwan Cup. Distance 12 miles. (Hurdle 
Race.}— 
King-Emperor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— Mr. Rossco’s Archie's Fancy (sont. 8lbs , 
Mr. Ephraum’s pOranee — oe 3lbs » C. Black ae 
Morris ‘ ‘ Mr. Wadia’s Kintail (10st.), Capt. Newill.. 
Mr. Galstaun’s solo Bridge (ot. 3lbs d Mr. Eve's eh of one (10st. Slbs ear 
Donoghue .. : Baker ais 
Mr. Avasia’s Querryman (Ot. Slbs. > Mr. Lindeay's Tycono (10st. Bibs ), Callansn. 4 
Townsend .. Won by one and a half lengths; one and 
Mr. Eve’s ne ork Os: bs. } A. C. three-quarter lengths; half length 
Walker ; Time—3dmins. 17 1-5 secs. 


Won by one and a quarter Tongths 3 short Macpherson Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


head ; th tters of a length. Time— 
| i sae et Mr. , Sam's Orange Wiliam (Ost. 1b. a 
oc 


Vi ’s Cup. Distance 1}? miles.— 
aa 's 0 range wi aa Ont. sibs.) Mr. Douetil’s Midensis (8st. bbs a; nation 2 
Morris ; are aa coeaun s Simon’s Clee oe 7ibs ys, 
ownsend .. es 
Mr. Avasia’s Vale of York (Ost AP Toament: 2 
M 5 alb , 
Mr, Pannick's Swest Adare (Ost, S1bs.), i ch asia be cd. 7 *), 
ey 
b h h ; 
Mr. Galstaun’s Starshot @s. sibs. ’ Parker. bile ea St 4. ort head two ongths 
Won by three-quarters of a length; one t , t _ 
and three-quarter lengths; one length, eee eup: Distance 1% miles. 
Time—2 mins. 59 2-5 secs. Mr. Douetil’s Midensis eu ci 
2lbs.), Harrison... 


Apcar Plate, Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mr. Thaddeus’ Goldgainer (8st.), Morris 1 Mr, Thaddeus’ Tnitoi (8st. 121s.) ‘Ruiz es 


H.H., the Maharaja of Rajpipla’ 8 ee 6 es 


Mr. Eve’s Rostrum (8st. 11lbs.)}, Lambert.. 2 Smile (8st. 2lbs ), Ritchie . 
Mr. Avasia’s ee oe: Ib. My voy Mr. Galstgtin’s Solo Bridge ot. bs). 
send .. . 3 Townsend .,. 
Mr. Eve's Nicety (8st. ‘12lbe we C. Walker. 4 Won by fiececeanies of a fori a 
Won by a head ; one and a quarter lengths ; quarters of a longth; one length, 
three-quarters of a length. Time—1 Time—3 mins, 1 1-5 secs. 
min. 14 secs. ndian Grand National. Distance 3 miles. 
Carmichael Cup. Distance 1} miles.— (Stecplechase.)}— 
Mr. Galstaun’s Solo Bridge (8st. A0Ibe ve Mr. Gilford’s ae aa meee 
Townsend Seastream .. 


a Messrs. Gregson and O'Cock’ g ‘Ualy Goat 
Mr. Sage oranas Wiliam (Ot. cbs )) Bul Ra (12st. 5lbs.), Pearce 


lock 
Mr. Pann's ‘Smoot ree (Ot. im. ), gr ed Golden Rule (Ont sibs. te 
arne ‘ 38 ie 
Col. Commandant Poole and Major me 
eae 8 Simon’ B Chote (Ot. 1lb oy Tiott’s Travellor (10st. 2]bs.), Capt. Misa,. 4 
: or Won by three-quarters of a length; eight 
Won by three-quarters of a length : a lengths; distance. Time—6 mins. 2 4-5 
and a half lengths ; a head. Time—2 mins, BeCE. 
6 4-5 secs, lrand Annual. Dig‘ance about 2 miles, 
Merchants’ Cup. Distance 14 miles.— (Hurdle Race.)}— 
Mr. Garda’s Olivine (7st. 111bs.), Hoyt .. 1 el al Kintatl Sais Olbs ) — os 
Mr oe et's Aborigine (8st. SID), | tr, Wesche Darts On Leave (ust bbs. d, 
Brownlee... Ke es . 2 Edwaris 
Mr. Avasia’s Crab ais (Tat. 10), 
Townsend .. 0... wwe Mi, Lindsay's. Tycoon (list. élbs.), , 


Mesets. Douetil and Hartley's saa Mr. Lauder’s Happy Tols "(108t. ‘10fbs ), 
(Ost, 2ibs.), Harrison oe ee ee 4 Black *¢ ae ae 54 a4 


Racing. 


Won by one and a quarter lengths; one 
and a half lengths , dead heat, Time— 
3 mins 45 4-5 secs 


Mayfowl Cup Distance 1 mile — 


Mr Eve’s Plymouth Rock (8st 10lbs a 
A C Walker 

Mr Scott's Jack (7st 12lbs ,cd 8st 111bs , 

Mr Galstaun’s Simon’s Choice (8st 
10Ibs ), Donoghue 3 

Mr Vernon’s Canterbury Lamb (‘7st 
101bs.), Townsend : ‘5 

Won by half a length, one and a quarter 
lengths, dead heat Time—1 min 
89 3 5 secs 


Eclipse Pony Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 


Mr Garda’s Lumination B (8st 3lbs) 
Hoyt . 3... ae 1 


Capt Farrar and Mr Roberts’ Pure Gem 
(7st 10lba, cd 7st. 13lbs ), Edwards 2 


Messrs Louvet and Galstauns Patnck 
(10st 1lb ), Donoghue ‘ 


Mr Douetils Bachelor’s Siren (10st 5lbs My 
Harmison 


Won by three-quarters of a length half a 
length , a neck Time—l mn 29 25 


ren Stakes Distance 6 furlongs — 
Mr Thaddeus’ Goldgamer (Ost 11b),Rwz 1 


H H the late Maharaja of Cooch Behar s 
Fretwork (7st 11llbs ), Ritchie 2 
Mr Galstaun’s Galway Gate (9st aaa oe 
Townsend 
Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad’s wanes 
Ring (83t 6lbs ), O Brien 4 
Won by a short head one and a half 
lengths , one and a half lengths Time— 
1 min 142 5 secs 
Hilhard Plate Distance 7 furlongs — 
Mr Pannick’s Sweet Adare (St 4Ibs Ns 
Dobie 
Mr Eve’s Flaming Orb (9st Slbs), A C 
Walker 2 
Mr Avasia’s Quarryman (9st 9lbs), Town 
Rend ‘ 3 
Mr Thaddeus’ Goldgainer (Ost 11d), 
Perkins 4 
Won by a short head, 
and 2 quarter 
1 min 26 35 secs 
Prince of Wales’ Plate Distance 1 mile — 
Mr Sams Orange ree (Ost 7ibs) Bul 
lock 1 
Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad’s Wedding 
Ring (&st 91bs) O Brien 2 
Mr Thomas’ Jack (7st 9lbs), Northmore 38 


Mr @alstaun’s Simon’s Choice et 101bs ), 


four lengths one 
lengths Time— 


obie 4 
Won by one and a quarter lengths one and 
a half Jencths, one and a quarter 


lengths ‘lime—1 min 89 sees, 


Mansfield Plate 


6 
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Bombay, 
Western India Champion Stakes Distance 


14 miles — 
Mr P B Avasia’s Vale of York (8st 11Ibs » 


Townsend 
Mr AM Khairaz’s Risen Again (8st 111bs hg 
Burn we ae oe 


_ be oe nae Orb (Oat ), ea , 


Rs ‘ N. Wadie’s Aqulen (Sst dal ae 
Audas oe 


Won by three sealers of a length one 
length , six lengths Time—2 mins 36 
1-5 secs. 
Byculla Club Cup Dfstance 14 miles — 
Mr Sam’s Orange William (9st 8lhs), 
Bullock ‘ P 1 
Mr G Wesche Dart’s Belle Voyageuse 
(7st 8lbs), RB Jones 
Mr F MM. Garda’s Allington (6st 111bs Ms 
cd. 7st 4]bs), Clarke . 
Mr J C Galstaun’s Simon’s Choice (8st 
5lbs ), Townsend 4 
Won by a neck , three-quarters of a length , 
three lengths Time-—— 2 mins 34 secs 
Grand Western Handicap Distance 1 mile — 
Mr, A. Geddis’ Vallance (7st 2lbs ) Bs 
Jones 
Mr M Goculdass’ Silver Image (9st 121bs . 
Lambert 
Messrs Heath and P B Avasias Sas 
man (8st 7lbs ), Burn 3 
Mr J C. Galstaun’s Starshot (7st 111bs ) 
Morris 4 
Won by two and a halflengths two lengths, 
two lengths Time—1 min 37 4 o secs 
Distance 6 furlongs 41 
yards — 
Mr Vernons Kilrea (7st Q9lbs) A T 
Harrison 1 
Mr M Goculdass’ Verge (8st 2lbs) Lam- 
bert 2 


Mr Hammonds Owen Roe (Ost 2 Ibs) 
Audas 3 


Messrs Heath and P B Avasia’s Quarry 
man (8st 9lbs) McPherson 


Won by three quarters of a length threr- 
quarters of a length halfa length Time— 
1 min 14 secs 
Flying Plate Distance 5 furlongs (straight — 
Mr RR S s Joy Girl (7st 111bs )F Huxley 1 


Mr M Goculdass’ Flaming Orb (8st 5lbs Ds 
Lambert 


Mr Hammond s Owen Roe (9st ), R Jones 3 
Mr M Goculdass Nicety oe 4ibs hs AO 
Walker 


Won by half a neck, a head ; two I 8 
Time~~59 3.5 Beck, cust : 
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Willingdon Plate. Distance 13 miles.— 
Mr. T. M. Thaddeus’ Unitoi (9st.), Rulz.. 


Messrs. Heath and P. B. Avasia’s Car- 
borandum (8st. 111bs.), McPherson 


Mr. J. 


12ibs.), Townsend .. oe 
Mr. J.C. aslehaums simi soot 101 an 
Morris 


Won by a neck; half a Iength ; a nock. 
Time— 2 mins. 8 secs, 


Colaba Cup (Div. I). Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. M. fonda Knight of hued ae = 


5lbs.), A. C. Walker 
Mr. ee ae Week at. 5 lbs dhs 
.Jones.. 


Genl, Nawab eae ‘than’ B Mis hla = 


(8st, 8lbs.), Buckley 


Mr. A. Geddis’ 


Atrocity (8st.), 
Thompson ~ sk ‘ 


Won by two lengths; half a length ; one 


length. Time—1l min. 39 1-5 secs. 
Colaba Cup (Div. II). Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. Frank’s Red ee Bey cat haar 
Burn 


Mr. J. N. De sousa’s Dayspring (nt. “Ibs. oe 
F. Huxley .. 


Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s rentdeg ae. bibs. , 
Townsend .. 


Mr. M. Goculdass’ The Conn Ot. Lib. - 
Lambert... e 


Won by two lengths ; one ‘ids a half lendthn: 
a short head. Time—1 min. 39 3-5 secs. 


Bombay City Plate. Distance 1} miles.— 
Mr. M. Goculdass’ ae mnage a: sia ), 


Lambert... ee | 


Mr. Sam’s Orange Wiliam (93t. bs. sae 
Bullock ae os 


Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s puaon oe teat. 
7lbs.), Townsend a 


Mr. H. B. Sorabjee’s Swithin (6st. 11s. ) 
O’Connor... 


Won by one and ech snasies lengths : 
one length ; six lengths. Time— 2 mins, 
4-5 secs. 


Malabar Hill Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 41 
yards,— 


Mr. M. Goculdass’ Flaming me ist a ); 
A, C. Walker ae 


Mr. R. R. 8.5 Joy ain (at 5ibs. ) 
R. Jones. ea . 


a Vernon’s Kien as ob » A. T 


atrison ., re | 


Mr. RB. HH. Gahagan's Owen Roe bt 2ibs.), 
Raston » 


Won by vahore head : Sao “ana a i 
lengths ; a neck. Time— 1 min. 14 BeCS, 


C. Galstaun’s Simon’s moe — ee 


W. G, 
. oe 4 


Racing. 


"Innovation Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 41 


yards.—- 
Mr. M. Saas nite (iat, ae ie Cc. 
Walker : 


Mr. vomon 8 Kira (at. bs. ) A. T. oe 
Tison . 2 


Messrs. Heath aaa p. 8. Avasla's Quarry 
Man (8st. 13lbs.), McPherson... 


Mr. M, Goculdass’ ume noe (ft. 
4\bs.), Lambert... 4 
Won by one length; two aa a half abewehe: : 


three-quarters of a length. Time— 
1 min. 14 4-5 secs. 


Turf Club Cup, Distance 14 miles.— 
Mr. Eve’s Apollo (7st. 6lbs.), R. Jones ..1 


Mr. M. poles: mozet Lid oe ), 
Lambert. 

Mr. H. E, 
Buckley 


S. 8. Akkasaheb Maha’ 8 ‘shall (at. 
1lb.), Morris... 


Won by half a ee discs aaarices of 
a Jength; half a length. Time-— 2 mins, 
51 4-5 socs. 
Bombay Derby. Distance 1} miles.— 


oe soruldess, sali Pete ich ) salt 
0 


8. 8. Akkasaheb Mahara § hall ot. 
5lbs.), R. Jones... 

Messrs. M. M. Tsfani and 7, V. shroft’s 
Bahadorjung aie ies ed. Sgt. 13lbs. ar 
Easton ‘ a ee , 

H. H. the Mabaraja of eae aes Dat 
moor (9st, 7lbs.), Hewitt . ~4 

Won by one and a half jenctha: > seven 
lengths; a short head. Time— 2 
Mins. 55 3-5 secs. 

Gough Memorial Plate. 


Mr. M. Goculdass’ Khundil ede Olbs.), A.C. 
Walker vs ed 


Mr. M. cones Baktavar (eat, éIbs. h 

Lambert. 

Mr. Heath's Hatchel ‘(Tat “‘TIbe., ‘ed. vt. 
1llbs.), Aldridge .. . 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rothapur's Arvil 
(8st.), Hewitt es 4 

Won by three-quarters of a ‘Jength three- 
quarters of length ; two lengths. Time— 
1 min. 50 secs. 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir Plate. Distance 6 

furlongs 41 yards.— 

Mr. M. Goculdass’ chia ee athe ), A 
C. Walker .. 

Mr. H. B. Shah's Sfiver Streak (Oat. 61s. » 
Morris sig 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kothapur’s Water 
loo (8st. 101bs.), Hewitt .. 

Mesera. A. M. Shamlan and 8. N. Mahomed’ 
Karikath (9st. 10Ibs.), Burn be 

Won by three-quarters of a length ; 8 head; 
a neck, Time—1 min. 24 4-5 secs, 


stephen’ S Huntsman Sale » 


Distance 1 mile.— 
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Najpipla Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile — Doncaster Plate. Distance 1} mile.— 


Messrs. Heath and P. B. Avasia’s Carboran- at ee acing Rock Dew (8st. 4 ar 
dum (7st. 101bs.), McPherson : wl 
Mr. Sam’ s Orange William (Ost. Slbs ), Bul - ae Darcy's Charles a oo 2 Ibs. 7 


Jones .. a 
Mr, M, Goculdase' Verge Gt. 2lbs. ) nat Capt. J.B. Browne's Plaxto! (Ost.), ‘Buckley 3 
bert . - 3 Mr. M. Goculdass’ Penoue ee ait ), A 
Messrs. Eve and M. Goculdass) Brisworth C. Walker .. : 
(7st. 101bs.), A.C, Walker . i ; 4,| Won by two lengths ; one length one and 
Won by ahead ; onc and a quarter regis : ahalflengths, Time—2 mins. $5 scos. 
a neck, Time—i min, 39 secs. Newmarket Plate. Distance 1} miles.— 
bay Handi Dist 1 mile— Mr. G. Wesche-Dart’s Belle Voyagense 2 
Bom Y an a is nt 63.8 me (Gat 1slte.), B. Jones a 
Mr. Hammond’s Owen Roe (9st. 5 , Ww. 
G. Thompson 7 4 ant a eenldus: Eotelled: (Ost. 6 Iba, es 
H.H.the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ Mar- 
mion (8st.), Hewitt = ts a ipo Baking st Abs. - ee 
Mr. Frank’s Red oe Boy (7s 181), Mr. A Ceddis’ Treddle Ot. _ d 8. 3 
Morris . ; Meckings .. ; . 4 
tte Avasia’ ° Vale of York (ext 1b. i, Won by a neck ; one and a halt length : ra 
wo an me a: es ey - ve ; ce lengths, Time—2 mins. 6 4*5 secs. 
fon by a short hea alf a length; ha , st ee 
a length. TMime—1 min. 38 3¢5 sets, Epsom Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 11 yards. 
Mr. Sangidas Jesiram’s a act La he 
Cheveley Handicap. Distance 1 mile.— 12Ibs.), Burn - ay 
Mr. M. Coes Meree (Ost se ) Lam- Mr. Vernon’s Kilrea (8st. Lb. )s Morris 2 
bert .. -1 Mr. A. M. 8. Mahomed’s Murmansk (Bet » 
Mr. T. M. Thaddous' The Devil (Ost. S.J.Mecckings .. .. 
4lbs.), Ruiz oe 2 Mr. M. Coculdass’ Silver tounge (ost. i 
Mr. M. Goculdass’ Ey pony Rock (Ot ah )e Lambert .. a ae . 4 
Bowley os 3 Won by one anda quarter ieagihi half a 
Mr. M. Goculdass’ Lenwoin (it sb .), A. length ; a neck, Time—i min. 14 3-5 
IT. Harrison .. 4 secs. 
Won by a head; half a nee alex: 
Time—1 min. 40 SCCE, Poona 


Perth Plate. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr, M. Goculdass' Silv er Image (9st. Obs). | Western India Derby Stakes. Distance 1} 


Lambert. miles.~— 
r Mr. J. C,. Galstaun's Eggesford Sa yy 
Mr.M. Goculdas’ Verge (et. Lbs. ), A or Townsend: .. a - 

Mr. Kelso's Huon River (7st. 10. - “ vat. Mr, A. M, Khairaz’s Ctesiphon (Ost.), Bum 2 
12lbs.), McPherson : . 8 Mr. M. Goculdass’ ee oe re es 
Mr. F. M, Garda’s Aington (7st. 12, } fete Meer “8 

Clarke 4 Mr, R. BR. §’s Wasp (Qst.), F. Huxley a. 4 
Won by three aa a half seatias édires: Won by onc and three-quarter lengths ; 
quarters of a length; three-quarters of onc and a half lengths; three and a half 
a length. Time—1 min, 39 secs. Icngths. Time—2 mins. 16 secs, 
Wellington Plate. Distance 6 furlongs 41 Turf Club Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 
yards.— Mr. M. aca nay Ost: alee; A. . 
Mr, M. Goculdass’ Nicoty (Gst. 2b), A.C, arke 
Walker oe 3 Mr. A. M, Mahade's ror Knight (7st. j, 
Mr. C, N. Wadia’s Cotnt Palatine at. is ciel A ee 
3lbs.), Herbert be oe . 2 Mr, Ahmed Hazamy’‘s my sed (at 7Ibs. ae 
Townsend .. os 


Mr, Vernon's Kilrea (8st. 4lbs.), Mortis 3 Messrs, M. C Patel and T _ sae 
Qngsrs. . . 
a non 8 aula (8st. Slbs ) aa Shahzada (8st. 2lbs.), Morris os 4 
C. t=) ee ee e ee 
er Won by three-quarters of a length; one 


Won by a neck; a neck; ahead. Time— and a quarter length; a head. Time— 
1 min. 14 4-5 secs. 2 mins. 67 3-5 secs. 
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Western India Stakes. Distance 1} miles. — 


ie a Silver Image (Ost. 4lbs.), Lambert 1 
hraum’s veenee — - 


rot A wats .), 5 ee 
Messrs. M. Goculdass and T. M. Gienitiacs 


Rostrum (8st.), A. C. Walker .. . 3 


Mr. J.C. aaa 8 one (7st. aus s 
Barnett ; ‘ 


Won by a wea’ ; two seaatl * two saith: 
Time—-2 mins. 12 3-5 secs. 


Governor’s Cup. Distance B. C. and Dis- 
tance.-— ‘ 


aS MN. Coralie oo (Ost yy A. C. 


Mr. M. vee Balsette (Tt. 8lbs.), 


Townsend 
Mr. T. M. Goculdags’ _ state _ ); 
A.T. Harrison He as 


Mr. T. M. Goculdass’ Malta (8st. 8lbs.), 


Lambert ee oe oe ee oe & 


Won by threc-quaters of a length; «4 
head ; three-quarters of a length. Time— 
3 ming. 74 secs. 


Aga Khan's Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


Mr, P. B. Avasia’s Vale of York (8»t. 12]bs.), 
Townsend .. ie ais ee ee 


Mr. J. o Galstaun’s Starshot (8st. 7Ibs.), 


Barne a ee ae a ee 


me Eve's Bilver Image (9st. 2lbs.), Lam 


Mr. A. Khairaz’s — Again (8st. 


Slbs.), Baa aes ie 


Won by two and diecacquartet lengths ; 
three-quarters of a length; half a length, 
Time—2 mins, 85 4-5secs. , 


Ganeshkhind Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mr. R. R. 8.’s Joy Girl (8st.), F. Huxley 1 


Mr. T. Harrison’s Kilrea (8st.), A. T.} 
Harrison _- 
M. Goculdass and T. M. Gocul- 
dass’ Rostrum (7st. 10lbs. yy A. C. 
Walker ea ee e¢ e¢6 


Mr. A EUnOnO oven me (ot. 4libs.), 


Won by half a length ; dend heat short 
head. Time—1 min. 18 4-5 secs. 


Aga Shamshudin Plate. Distance 1 milco.— 
Messrs. M. Goculdass and T. M. Gocul- 


dass’ Rostrum (7st. 12lbs.), A. C. Walker 1 
Mr. H. B. Sorabjee’s a“ (8st. 2lbs.), 
Morris . 2 


Mr.J.C. rsa sciiea Bridgo(7at. 1ilbs.), 


Northmore .. “a as 8 


Mr. M. acne Plymouth Rock (7st. 


8lbs.), Purtoosingh oo oe B 


Won by eight ae geet Vices uarters of 
alength ; hal ; length. Tine 1 min. 
gOCH. 


St. Leger Plate. Distance BR. C. and Dis- 


tance.— 

H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Chariie’s 
Smile (7st.), M. Hoyt ie a ost 

Mr. T.M. i aa a (Bet, ed, 8st. 
1)b.), Perkin Se se a 

Mr. ae Image (Ast. nbs. ), Lambert 3 


Mr. J. C. Galstaun’s Beano es 9lbs Dig 
Townsend .. 
Won by two and a half lengths; one aa a 


half length; two lengths. Time— 
2 mins. 56 4-6 secs. 


Stand Plate. Distance 1 mile.~ 


ag haa B. Sorabjee’s oon (“st. L1lbs uae 


a Eee Maming Orb eat. 2lbs »s Lan 


oe = E. Ephranm’ 8 Orange Wiliam (Ost, j, 


Buckley ‘ ; ec 3 
Mr. J.C. Galstaun’ b soo Bridge (Bet. 2bs.), 
Townsend .. or oe 


Won by one length ; half a length : a neck. 
Time—1 min, 42 1-5 secs. 


Poona Plate. Distance 1 mile.-— 


Mr. H. B. Sorabjee’s oo (Sst. Olbs.), 
Morris 54 or 5 a ea 


Mr. Eve's Flaming Orb (9st. lbs .), Lambert 2 

Mr. Kelso’s haass ne (7st. Tbs Me 
Townsend .. : oe os 

Mr. J. H. Currie’s LeGamin (7st, 7Ibs i 
Ritchie ea ee ee ee e¢ 4 


Won by one and a quarter lengths; one 
and a quarter lengths; a neck. Time— 
1 min. 42 8-5 seCs. 


Newmarket Plate. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mr. Eve’s Nicety (7st. 11lbs.), A. C. Walker 1 
Mr. Eve’s Flaming Orb (8st. 11b.), Lambert 2 


Mr. T. Harrison’s eae Me ae J; 
A. T. Harrison i ee 


Mr. Hammond's Owen Roe (Ost ) avaie. 4 
Won by one length ; five lengths ; Ha 


quarters of a length. Time—1 min. 
8 secs 


Eclipse Plate. Distance about 5 furlongs.— 


Mr. R. Me Davison’s Cintra (8st. 10]Ibs.), 
Herbert ae i eo ae i 1 


Mr. Kelso’s Crushed Glass (6st. Slbs. 
McPherson .. ie ee Be 2 


Mr. M. Goculdass’ Footpedal (‘at. 6ibs. ds 
A. C. Walker ee se ee . 3 


Mr. F. hes Garda’s Chammy (7st. 10Ib “ ; 


M. ie) ee ee os ae 


Won four and a half gr ae half a 
length; half a length. Time—] min, 
3 1-5 seca, 


Racing: 


ria vipa Mah St, Leger. Distance 
miles 


XN. Wadia’s The Knut (0st.), 

Mr. Heath’s Zara (Set. tithe ), Mo- 
Pherson .. ee ee 

H. H. the Maharaja of Dhar’s Divcion 


(8st. 1lilbs.), Barnett .. — ane 


ances Raja Sir Harisingh’s sacaasic 
(Ost . @ibs.), Baker ea 664 ee 


Dead heat; two lengths; one and a half 
lengths, " Time—2 mins. 15 secs. 


Poona Country-Bred Derby. Distance 7 
furlongs.— 


General Raja Sir ee stim - 


(Oet.), Baker ea 
Mr.N.F. Garda Lamination B (eat. 11 My 
Dinar 


H. the Maharaja of Dhar’s Dorota - 


Py 1llbs.), Barnett - e 
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Mr. P. B. Avasta’s uarrym 
Townsend .. ws i oe ge — 

Mr Eve's rises: hi (eat, 18tbs. }, 
Bowley sis ze ae. 


Mr. J.C. come ‘tanto Sat, , 
poe 8 eee 


Won by a head : ‘diilee: ree of a length ; 
a head. Time—1 min. 42 4-5 secs, 


, 4 Criterion Plate. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Mr, M, Goculdaas’ Madam 
FM. Goculd © Bre (Bat. Sibs oa 


Mr. Vernon’ X, Canterb b 
yd 28), 4; Harrison ory Lam oa 
Yr. Kelso's Huon River Bat, 
McPherson ve Anthe. 
Mr. T.M, Thaddeus Redo ‘i 
Petking co (Bet, eibs ); 


as on d 
Won by one or a halt len tis dead heat ; 
& head, Time—i min. Ss 3- 5 pecs, : 


Mr, C. N. Wadia’s The Knut (nt), Herbert 4 Poona Cesarewitch. Distance 2} miles.— 


Won by oneand three-quarter lengths; 
head ; a short head. Time~—1 min. 32 
secs, 


Country-Bred Breeders’ Stakes. Distance 
about 5 furlongs.— 


Mr. A. M. Khairaz’s Joviality (9st.), Burn 1 
Mr, F. N. sti ale ayes Be. _ ) 
Perkins 2 


Mr. and Mrs. @. Weache Dart’s pao 
(8st. ilbs.), W. G. Thompson.. - 


Won by three-quarters of a length: 
twelve lengths. Time—1 min. 6 4- B secs, 


Arab Pony Derby. Distance 6 furlongs — 


Mr. H. Hassanalli’s oe “ bs), is 


Fozard ae ; 


Mr. T, M. Goculdass’ Safety (at. abs, ed. 
8st. 3lbs.), Lambert . = 


Mr, A. M. Khairaz’s Last Call (rat. eee - 


cd. at. lllbs.), Burn.. “ 


Mr. I. B. 7 onaaren 8 = (8st. tots. 
Townsend .,. ‘ ‘ 


Won by one length ; one and a half iengthe: 
a head. Time—1 min. 23 secs, 
Poona Arab Derby. Distance 1} miles.— 
Messrs. A. K. Exsa and Abdulla Jusub’s 


Sannayat (8st. 8lbs.), Barnett .. re | 


Mr. Ahmed Hazamy’s aon ue 2ibs 
M, Ho yt ae oe 


Mr. §. B.A. Wahab’s — (rat, abe, 
ed. at. 111ba .), Morris =. ‘A 


Mr, Ebrahim Kadum’s® Alder. {Get abs. ie, 
Per kins i a6 ee ae 

Won by a head ; three lengths ; three and a 
half lengths. "Time.—2 mins. 68 seca, 


Tria] Plate, Distance 1 mite— 
Mr. T. M, Thaddeus’ The Devil (8st. 7lbs.), 
Perkins as ee ee an 


Mr. R. Gujadhar’s ieee ees lb ), 
Donnelly .,. 


Mr. Ahmed Hasiias ‘3s N Ti 
12Ibs.), Morns y eap ae (at. S 


Mr. M. Goculdass’ Perec DE 
A.C. Walker y (at. Bibs. a 


Mr. M. hanced ' 
Herbert iver “Baint (Ost . 


66 


Won by one and three-quarter lengths ; one 
and three-quarter lengths ; two lengths, 
Time—4 mins. 10 4-5 secs, 


Madras, 


Lord Reading Cup, Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Mr.8. R.A. vee ona (8st. Beis 
8, Meekings., ae 


Mr, Ali Askar’s Anb Knight as 1he , 
J. Meekings. 


Mr, Ahmed Hazamy’ 8 Revolver (at. 101 , 
Shankaiau .. 


Mr. F. Bomanji’s Logic (Sat. 18Ibs ), Sie 4 


Won by three-quarters of a length ; one and 
a half lengths; a short head, ‘Time—1 
min. 31 1-5 secs, 


Governor’s Cup. Distance 1} miles. 
al - aoe aiid Wee shige ae oe ), ¥ 


e 


Sirdar Lakshmikantar Un Zana r 
(8st.), McQuade saad ; 


H. H. the Maharaja of Nawana ar’  Marb 
(S8st.), Aldridge ., aie i 


Messrs. W. King and V. J. Reed's Th 
(8st. 121bs.), trahan tote andes 


Venkatagiri Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. J. Cromwell's Corinda (9st, ibs.) 4. 1 
~ ba he aaesaeel aeaaialeen (ieee Tbs de 
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bat Esmail Hashun’s mapokon (8st. 6lbs har 
key ee ® ae ee 
Mr. Goolam ifouuia Essaji’s Shanda 
(10st. 7 Ibs.), Riley.. KG 
Won by one length; threc-quarters of a 
length ; a neck. Time—1 min, 55 secs. 
Bobbili Cup. Distance 1 mile. -- 
Mr, 8. R. 4. Wahab’s ai er 2Ibs. Dh, 
S. Meekings.. ‘ 
H.H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’ 8 Pata 
ul-mulk (10st. 6lbs.), Hewitt... am 


Mr, Lokhandwalla’s dere Si 8Ibs), 
Thompson .. : 


Mr, A. Sattar’s Lookhman (it. ub .), H. , 


McQuade .. 


Won by a neck ; one (ent 2 head. Time 
—1 min, 54 2-5 secs, 


Travancore Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


H. H, the Rajah of Bobbih’s Happy si 7 


cess IT (&st. 4)bs.), Fozard 


Mr. M. Yunus’ Boaworsh om bs ), i. 


MeQuade 


Mr. G. A. Marsh’s oo Dey (st. Bb. d, : 


Wragg 


H. H. the are a Mysore’ 8 Hill tod 
Dale (8st. 61by.), 8. Meekings .. 


Won by a neck; balf a length; a ag 
Time—~ 1 min. 16 2-5 secs. 


Mysore Cup. Distance J] mile.— 


H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s = Sided a 


tum (7st. Sibs.), Northwood 
Mr. Ali Askar’s Fearless (7st.), H. McQuade 2 


H.H.the Maharaja . peor 3 Ma PP oe 


(8st. 2lbs.), Bland . 


Messrs. W. King and y. J. Reed's ody 
os 4 


(7st.), Bona 


- by five lengths ; one aia a sdaiete 
lengths ; one length. Time—1 min. 46 
secs. 


Sivaganga Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Sirdar ai ue nee - 


(Mst.), H. McQuade... 


Mr, J. §. Harper's ship's Bist as. 
1ilhs.), Trahan... 


Hf. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 5 sandr (nt 
: .3 


11lbs.), Goolam Mohd 
noel 0. cian a Daftum (a. Glbs d, 


ve by a ‘seks one Aad a anita bevel: 
wo lengths. Time—1 min, 16 1-5 secs. 
Merchants’ Cup. Distance 1 mile 1 furlong— 


a J. 8. Harper’s Ship’s aoe (Sat ) 
eekings .. ae ‘ 


ee Lakshmikantaraj Urs’ Highroad (ast. 


10lbs.), McQuade .. be ‘i 8 
Mr. T. M. Ross’ Wee Dote (at. 11b.), Bland 8 


ii. H. the Maharaja of Nawanagar’s Marby 


(Sat. 111bs.), Riley ae se oe ae 4 


Ceylon Cup. 


Lady Willingdon Plate. 


Racing: 


Won by a neck ; three-quarters ef a length ; 
half a length. Time—1 min, 56 1-5 secs, 


Stewards’ Cup. Distance.6 furlangs.—— 


Mr, M. Yunus’ poms Coe ae .), 
McQuade .. 


spc PC, Fernando's Mearagns (et. Abs), 
ciloy 


Mr. P. Pogose’s Nat Gould (at. abs. \, J 


Ni eckings as ee r) oe 8 
Sirdar Lakshmikant an Urs’ Highroad, 
Bona ae . 4 


Won by a small ate Ini min. 15 2-5 pecs. 
Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr. J. 8. Harper’s cd 8 peat é6lbs uae 
Meekings .. ‘ 


Messrs. Norinan and Mecabe 8 Capnble Ot. 
71bs.), Pullen as 2 


Mrs, E. Conran smith’ auie Grave (et. 
als. ), White ; a 


Lt.-Col. A. K, Hyland’ 3 Crookley Hall 
(7st. 7lds.), H. McQuade .. 


Won hy two and a half lengths ; one tencth : 
half a length. Time—1 min, 44 2-5 secs. 


Distance 12 mijes.— 


Mr. Goorje Yacoob’s nibh anak: ie ), H 
MeQnade .. 


Mr, Essa’s Isonomy (ast. orbs ), Trahan ieee 


Mr. J. Ba es os sa ) 
Bland 3 
Mr. M.H. Sharaballi +s Tratalgar(Qst, 10lbs.) 4 


Won by two and a haltlengthr; halfa length ; 
aneck. Time—3 mins. 32 secs. 


Douetil Cup. Distance 5 furlongs.— 


Zemindar of Sivaganza’s Low rae i 


1ilhs.), Fozard we ‘% i 
Mr. FE C, heey pls (est. 1Stbs. d. 
Trahan , ; , pu 


H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’ 8 Bil and 
Dale (8st. 11b.), Bona ss 


H. #8. the Maharaja of Nawanegar' 8 Barby 
(Ost. Slbs.), Riley . és re 


Won by a neck ; one length : threo-quarter 
ofa length. Time—1 min, 2 4-5 secs. 


Kirlampudi Cup. Distance 7 futlongs.— 


Mr. Dec's Bachelor's Cape (9st.), Harraway 


H.H.the Rajah of Bobbili’s Happy aisle 
IT (10st. 6lbs.), Fozard .. 

Mr, Orenden’s nay Tales Ot. ‘ole. 
Raymond .. 

H. Al. ae Maharaja of Mysore 8 Max (tt 
Plbs.), 8. Meckirts ; 

Won by a neck ; one ie & anes length 


a short head. Time—1 min. 20 3- 
808. 


uae Sir Ismail Sait's Cup. Distance 
e.-— 


R. H. the Rajah of Bobbili’s Ligertck (8: 
Blba. ), Fozard site ae ee 


Racing. 


Mr. Lokhandwalla’s Silver Cloud (7st. Glbs.), | 


Mr. 8. RB. A. aaa suttan ae 6lbs ae 
Meekings .. 


Mr. Lokhandwalla's Bahtah a 1atbs i 
Babahjan .. oe 


Won by a neck; the samc; half a ‘iengili 
Time—1 min, 55 4-5 secs. 


Trades Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s King’s 
Daughter (8st, 2lbs.), 8. Meckings Pre | 


Mr. Dee’s Toy Sympneny e 3lbs., cd. Le 
10Ibs.), Thompson . 2 


Zemindar of Siv ae Low Forse (et. 
21bs.), White ‘ ws 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Weache Dart? » Cheery ot 
(9st. L2ibs.), Wrage os es . 4 


Won by one and a halt Iengths ; the samc ; 
enc Jeveth. ‘lTimce—1 min. 41 38-5 secs. 


wthachi Cup. Distance 13 miles.— 


Sirdar pao aa Urs’ eevee (8st, )s 
H. Mcéado : 


Mrs. B. Conran suit’ Quite Grave (x. 
1Ib.), Fozard 


Nesors. Norman and McCabe b Capable at. 
91bs.), Pullen es « 


Messrs. Mahdi and Ali Askar’ » Witch Doe- 
tor (78b.), Syed Saleh 


Won bya one and a quarter lengths; one and 
a half lengths; half a length. Tume—2 
mins. 40 2-5 sces. 


Lucknow. 


ivil Servicc Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr, Galstaun’s Bidesia (9st. 131bs.), Dobie 1 


ae * 


Major Hilliard’s oo ee ); Rae 
more , 
Mr, Galstaun’s Slow Coach (ios. sibs. 7 
Wiz sity . 


Mr, Fawcett s Pure Gem (6. m1bs. a. 7st. - hy 
Airth.. 


Won by one ‘and a quarter lengths ; three: 
quarters of alength ;ashort head. Time 
—1 min. 17 secs. 


adian Grand Military Stceplechase. Dis- 
tance 24 miles— 


Major Hilliard’s Ordex (11st. 2lbs.), Owner 1 
Major Lucas’ Athenian (10st. 8]bs.), Owner 2 


Captain Messervy’s Golden sed (10st. 
Slbs.), Captain Oxley 


Mr, Graham’s Prim (12st. 3lbs ), wile: 4 


Won by two lengths four lengths ; six 
lengths. Time—d5 mins. 8 secs. 


rmy Cup. Distance 7 forlongs.— 


Major Lucas and Mr. Kennedy Crawford- 
Stewart's Golden Rule (9st. Slbs.), Cap- 
tain Newill.. 7 


Major Burtidge’s Argent (Qst.), Captain Ox- 
MY was ae 


ee o¢ 


as est @a 


ah art ae ae 
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Mr. Rosaco’s Engraver oR bs ), Cay 
tain Misa 


Mes by one tength : half tength. 


B.—This race was actually won by Mr. 
see Cowasji’s Vlinger, but on an objec- 
tion being made to the R.C.T.C. the 
winner was disqualified and the positions 
altered as above. 


Governor's Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Messrs. Byass and Sheppard Oxcroft’s (‘ixt. 
T71by., cd. Tot. O1bs.), Ritchie ae | 


eit of pa ie ta Flying Foe eat 
bs.), A. D. Walke , ey 


er ae Silver aa (7st. Lbs. ‘ Nort : 
more ss ‘ ‘ 


Mr. Bhargava's Suniine (8st. 18ibs.). Ruiz 4 


Won by one length; ancck cer ene: 
Time—1 min. 43 1-2 secs 


| Lucknow Grand National. Distance 23 miles 
(Steeplechase.}— 


Mr. Leetham’s see ue at ee i 
Owner si . 


Mr. Jyan Jones’ Chinn Bes at, 12d i, 
Callahan a . 2 


Messrs. Byass and Sheppard's Lesto (ist. 
1ilb.), Mr, Byass  .. - 3 


Won by ten lengths; six jects: fiftcen 
lengths. Time—6 mins. 2 4-5 sees, 


N.B.—Prim ran second, but was disquali- 
fied for interfering with China Egg. 
Jchangirabad Cup. Distance 5 furlongs. — 


Mr. Galstaun’s el cen (Sst, aa ) 
Dobie iu ‘a 


Mr. Hobday’s Mooi (7st. sibs j, M.Hoyt .. 2 


Raikut of Baikuntapur’s Elsic a of 
5lbs.), Walker oy 3 

Thakur Chandrika Pershad's Kishoree (tet 
12lbs.), Japhet Hie 4 


Won by a short head; one sad a half sent! 
two lengths. Time—1 min. 4 secs. 


| 
| 


Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr, Chander’s Luana (7st. 5lbs.), Baltour.. 1 
Mr. Wadia’s Kintail (8st. 11b.), Edwards.. 2 


Mr. Leetham’s one Bit Mia 4ibs.), Moos- 
samdin ae 


fae Plunkett's We Two (8st. lilbs.), 
Mr. Bagheer Ali’s Black Peter (7st. 8lbs. 
cd. 7st. 1llbs.), Ritchie .. é 


Won by half a length; one length: ria : 
lengths ; dead heat for fourth place, 
Time—1 min, 16 secs. 


Pragnarain: Bhargava Cup. Distance 3 mile 


Sirdar Sant Singh Chhachi’s reais On (lab. 
Hoc M. Hoyt 

. the Maharaja of Dhar's 

gat. 10lbe), Barts, 


} 


oe 4 


Lee wet 2’ 
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ite Esmai] Hashun’s eae poleon (8st. 6lbs 
key Li 
Goolam ocsstn Essaji’s ehehzada 
a 7 Ibs.), Riley.. “s a 4 
Won hy one length; three-quarters of a 
length ; a neck. Time—1 min, 55 secs. 
Bobbili Cup. Distance 1 mile. -- 
Mr, 8. RN. 4. Wahab’s eee isa 2)bs. ar 
S. Meckings.. ‘ 


H.H.the Maharaja of Kothapur’ s Dahade 


ul-mulk (10st. 6lbs.), Hewitt .. ae 
Mr, Lokhandwalla’ ee oo sibs), 
Thompson .. . 3 


Mr, A. Sattar's Lookhmat (ht. ub pe: 
McQuade .. gcd 


Won by a neck ; one ani -2 head. Time 

—1 min. 54 2-5 secs. 
Travancore Cup. Distance 6 furlones.— 

H, H, the Rajah of Bolbih’s Happy ne 
cess II (8st. 41bs.), Fozard ~ rae | 

Mr. M. Yunus’ Bosworth (Pet, albs. ), H 
McQuade... 

Mr. G. A. Marsh’s Good Day (ast. bs) 
Wragg = . 8 

H. H. the area of Mysore’ 8 Hill in 
Dale (8st. 6lbs.), 8. Mcekings ; 

Won by a neck; balf a length; a neck. 
Time— 1 min. 16 2-5 secs. 

Mysore Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 

H, H. the Maharaja of Mysore’s i la 
tum (7st. Slbs.), Northwood rae | 

Mr. Ali Askar's Fearless (7st.), H. MeQuade 2 

H.H.the Maharaja * meee Ma 
(Sst. 2lbs.), Bland . . 3 

Messrs. W. King and v, J. Reed's Today 
(‘st.), Bona P . 4 


Won by five lengths ; one “aa a re 
lengths ; one length. Time—1 min. 16 
sCCS. 


Sivaganga Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Sirdar Takshmikantaraj mid veo 
(9st.), H. MceQuade.. ; .1 


Mr, J. S. Harper’s ship's Disouit ast. 
1llbs.), Trahan... : oe 


H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore 8 ee (st. 
1llbs.), Goolam Mohd . 38 


Mr. J. O. eens 8 Daft (at. élbs de 
Bona 


Won by a neck; one nd a aunties meng 
two lengths, Time—1 min. 16 1-5 secs, 
Merchants’ Cup. Distance 1 mile 1 furlong— 


Mr. J. 8. Harper's suis ss (Set), 
Meekings .. ; ‘ 


Sirdar Lakshmikantataj Urs’ Bighroed (ast. 
10lbs.), McQuade .. ss | 


Mr. T. M. Bogs’ Wee Dote (Ost. 11b.), Bland 8 


H. H. the Maharaja of Reyes 
(Sst. Lilibs.), Riley se ee oe 


Racing: 


Won by a neck ; three-quarters ef a length ; 
half a length. Time—1 min. 56 1-5 sees. 
Stewards’ Cup. Distance.6 furlongs.— 
Mr. M. Yunus’ coe ee si ), H 
McQuade... 
Mr. P.C, rae Micaragu (et. Atbs. m 
Seilcy 


Mr. P. Pogose’s Nat Gould (Tat. bs. ), J 
Meckings .. - ‘ ae ve 


ne Lakohntikantara oa Highrond, 


Won by asmall margin inl min. 1b 2. 5 secs. 
Ceylon Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Mr. J. S. Harper's sd 8 esinah 6lbs ue 


Meckings .. : 
Messrs. Norman and MeCabe 8 Capable Ost. 
71bs.), Pullen es . 2 


Mrs, E. Conran smith's ne Grave et. 
2tbs.), White ne 3 


Lt.-Col, A. K. Hyland’s Orookley Hall 
(7st. 7lbs.), H. McQuade .. ; 
Won by two and a half lengths ; one sugih 
halt a length. Time—1 min. 44 2-5 secs. 
Lady Willingdon Plate. Distance 12 miles.— 
Mr. Goorje Yacoob’s enape So ” ), BH 
McQuade... is 
Mr, Ispa’s Isonomy (Sst. orbs), Trahan aa 
Mr. J. pone Gonads Said lbs. be 
Bland 3 
Mr. M.H. Sharaballi’s 8 Trafalgar( Sst, 10Ibs.) 4 
Won by two and a halflengths; half a length ; 
aneck. Time—3 mins. 32 secs. 
Douetil Cup. Distance 5 furlongs.— 
Zemindar of Sivaganza’s ae tas esis 
11Ibs.), Fozard ae iL 


Mr. E. C. Ramshaw’s Flore es. 1B.) 
Trahan = 2 


H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore’ 3 aul and 
Dale (8st. 11b.), Bona es 


H. H.the Maharaja of Nawanagar 3 Mardy 
(9st. Slbs.), Riley . ‘ aa 


Won by a neck ; one banat: ee 
ofa length. "Tme—1 min. 2 4-3 seCE, 


Kirlampudi Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Mr. Dec’s Bachelor's Cape (Ost.), Harraway 1 


ii.H. the Rajah of Bobbili’s Happy vas 
IT (10st. 6lbs.), Fozard ., oe Z 


Mr, Orenden’s ena Tales sia 10s.) 
Raymond .. 
H. H. the Maharaja ot Myvore B Mas (at. 
Olbs.), 8. Meckings 4 
Won by a neck ; one and a quarter lengths : 
a short head. Time—i min. 29 3-5 
BECK. 
nee Sir Ismail Sait’s Cup. Distance 1 


RB. H. the Rajak of Bobbili’s Limerick (Sat, 
Siba )s, Fozard ae ee a! oa i 


Racing. 


Mr. Lokhandwailla’s Silver Cloud (7st. Glbs.), _ 


Mr. 8. BR. A. Wahab’s Buren oe Gibs ) 


Meekings .. a ; 
Mr. volt aan Dfahtah iets 1b , 
Babahjan 


Won by a neous the same $ half a + length. 
ime—1l min. 55 4-5 secs. 


Tradcs Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


H. H. the Maharaja of Mvysore’s King’s 
Daughter (8st. 2ibs.), 8. Meekings re 


Mr. Dee’s Toy sympa i dlbs., cd. sage 


10¥bs.), Thompson . ‘ es 
Zemindar of Sivaganga’s ae Forse ost 
2lbs.), White a 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Wesche Dart’ & aneey ci 
(Oot. 121bs.), Wragg ; 


Won bv one and a halt lengths ; the same ¢ 
ene levgth. Time—1 min. 41 3-5 secs. 


Petbachi Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


Sirdar Lak-hmikantatlaj Ur co cau (Sst. ny 
H, MeQuadc at 


Mrs, EB. Conran Sinith’s ute nan (. 
1b ), Fozard i ie 


Messrs. Norman and MeCube b Capahls Ot. 


Q1ly.), Pullen ae ; : 
Messrs, Mahdi and Ali Askar 5 Witch be 
tor (%st.), Syed Saleh. es ‘ 


Won bya one and a quarter jenetle one and 
a hali lengths; half alength. Time—2 
mins, 40 2-5 sces. 


Lucknow. 


Civil Service Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 
Mr, (ialotaun’s Bidesia (9st. 13lbs.), Dobie J 


Major Hilliard's ee Vet ); es 
more si 

Mr, Galstaun's Slow Coach (aos. Sbs 7. 
Ruiz os ee 


a ee » Pure ans (6. 7s. Tot , 


a. "ae ana a quarter lengths « three- 
quarters of ‘Sete ashort head. Time 
—1 min. 17 secs. 


Indian Grand Military Steeplechase. Dis- 
tance 2} miles— 


Major Hilliard’s Ordex (11st. 2lbs.), Owner 1 
Major Lucas’ Athenian (10st. 81bs.), Owner 2 


n Messervy’s Golden aloe (10st. 
Ibs.), Captain Oxley .. . 8 


Mr. Graham’s Prim (12st. 3lbs ), es 4 


Won by two lengths 9 four oe six 
lengths. Time—5 mins, 8 


Army Cup. Distance 7 nae — 


Major Lucas and Mr. Kennedy Crawford- 
rarila al Golden Rule (9st. ve ) Cap- 


sae Barridgo’s Argént (9%t.), Captain Gx- 


at eh ee as Oe 2 
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Mr. Rossco’s bated Obs 10lbs.), _ Care 
tain Misa 


Won by one length ; half tength. 


N.B.—This race was actually won by Mr, 
Dara Cowasji’s Vlinger, but on an objec- 
tion being made to the B.C.T.C. the 
winner Wag disqualified and the positions 
altered as above. 


Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Messrs. Byass and Sheppard meee oe 
Tibe., ed. 7st. 9lbs.), Ritecho 1 


Baikut o Baikuntaypur’s nine Foe eat 


dlbs.), A. D. Walker aie 
Mr. Thomas’ cod er Gift (7st. lhe. » North 3 
more : ‘ie 


Mr. Bhargava’s ‘Buniine Bit. 1sibe. ), Ruiz 4 
Won by one length; aneck;halialenzth. 
Timc—1 min. 48 1-2 sets. 
Lucknow Grand National. 
(Steeplechase, — 


Mr. Leetham’s aie! a (10st. 21s ), 
Owner ee 


Mr. Tyan Jones’ China ge (12st. 121bp.), 
Callahan , 


Messrs. Byass and a ial ve oo 
llb.), Mr. Byass .. ‘ ; 


Won by ten lengths; six iencths : : titteen 
lengths. Time—6 muins. 2 4-5 secs, 


N.B—Prim ran second. but was disqual- 
fied for unterfering with China Egg. 
Jehangirabad Cup. Distance 5 furlongs.— 


Mr. Galstaun’s Slow —— (Qt. 121b; a 
Dobie oe we on 


Mr, Fobday's Mooi (7st, sibs.), M.Hoyt .. 2 


Raikut of Baikuntapur’s Elsic = Sal 
5lbs.), Walker = sa 3 

Thakur Chandrika Pershad's Kishoree (Gt 
12Ibs.), Japhet ... .4 


Won by a short head; one eae n half tanga 
two lengths. Time—1 nin. 4 secs, 


Distance 2} miles 


Stewards’ Cup. Distance 6 furlong,.— 
Mr. Chandcr’s Luana (7st. 51ds.), Balfour.. 1 
Mr. Wadia’s Kintail (8st. 11b.), Edwards.. 2 


Mr. Leetham’s Chatty Bit (7st. 4lbs.), nee 
samdin se oe ve 


ee aod We Two (8st, lilbs D, 
Mr. Basheer Ali’s Black Peter (7st. Bibs. (4 
cd. 7st. 1ilbs.), Ritche .. ‘ 


Won by half o length; one length; brs 
lengths ; dcad Pees for fourth place, 
Time—1 min, 2 6 secs. 


Pragnarain Bhargava Cup. Distance 1 mile 


Sirdar Sant Singh Chhachi’s Come Us (? _ 
a M. H oyt es ee ow 
H. the Maharaja of Dhar's Devotion 
Bat. 19ibs.), Barncth ok. we amet 
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Mr. eatin 8 Ampateyon (Bat. 
sotbe )s me Brien... ‘a 


Won by one length; a ‘cae: ino lengths. 
Time—1 min. 47 2-5 secs, 


Points Cup. Distance 1 mile 1 furlong.— 


Mr. Goculdass’ Kinta (8st. a cd. Sst. 
6lbs.), Meherjee .. ‘ ws ae 

Mr. Leetham’s Chatty Bit (Bat. 10Ibs ar 
Owner ee 6 os es 

Mr. Llliott’s Charmio (9st. 8lbs.), Stokes... : 

Messrs. Byass and Sheppard’s eet (10st. 
2ibs.), Mr. Byass .. ee oo 4 


Won by oneand a halflengths ; two lengths ; 
one and a half lengths. Time—1 min, 584 
BeCS. 

Fowne’s Cup. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Captain Parrar’s Empty ae Oe ae war 
Captain Barker... 

Major Pua s Argent Ot. bs ), Ma 
Leetham 


Messrs. Byass and sheppan’s Lest (0st) 
Mr. Byass .. 


sag tree Chaudhuri’s “Rati (Ost. ribs, ed. 
t. 12lbs.), Mr. McAlister : 


oe by one and a quarter lengths, five 
lengths ; ten lengths, Time—1 min. 19} 
OCS. 


Oudh Arab Handicap. Distance 7 furlongs.— 


Mr. ene. Ali’s Second Bering (8st. 8lbs. ay 
Stokes 

Bui Bahadur "Kali Charan’s Varlet (7st. 
Slbs., cd. 7st. Olbs.), Northmore oe 


Hakim Mian Mahomed's mane (7st. . 
Slbs.),M. Hoyt .. ; se so 8 


Mr. Goculdass’ Muslat (9st.), Meherjee oo 4 


Won by a head 2 dead heaters, and a 
head. Time,—1 m 43 §8CS. 


Patiala Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 


Raikut of 8 OnE she (Sst. 
1lb.), A ed ae | 
Mr. —— Silver Gift (Bet. 71bs. ) orth 
more ae és ee 2 
Mrs. 


HP al Still a (st. 2lbs ) 


met of Saikaatanar s Baik (0st. sibs. )» 
Trenow 4 


Lahore. 


Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Malik Shah Jahan’s Mujloon (Sat. 4lbs.), 
Marland 1 


une Beas II (7st. 11bs.), 


ee eo a0 ee oo 


Sardar Sant Singh =a Come On 
(et. 2ibs.), Capt. Bernard ee 


ae aaa (Sat. sacar 


o6@ on at 


Racing. 


3, an Sripal Einghs Sarfaraz (10st. 8lbs.), ‘ 





Won by a neck; one and a half len : 
close fourth. Time—1 min. 46 sng: 


‘ North-Westera Cup Distance 1 mile 


se coal pene ee me: a0 Bae 


Mr. Woodward’: 8 iy Gates (Sat. 12Ibe. , 
Buckley . - , ee be 


Lt.-Col. stewart 8 sas Mall 7st. 
Marland dials ae 


Major jor Buide’ 8 ieeext (ret, 13lbs.), cot 


ae by a neck; one length: od 
fourth. Time—1 min, 45 oe i 


Punjab Cup. Distance round course.— 


Captain Carpentier’s ee pi ata ; 
jor Guild Ms 


Major White’s Forest ioeae (. albs. 7 
Captain Bernard an . as 


ar tH i aaa 6 Columbine (tet sas _ 


ae Sahib of Mamdot’ 8 ©. K. (0st 
10lbs.), Captain Kemp ., 


Won by ashort head ; one and a half a 
Time—3 mins, 19° 1-5 secs. 


.4 Mamdot Cup. Distance round course.— 


Malik Jan Mahomed’s Bluebeard ' si 
12Ibs.), Balfour .. i _ 1 


sa sails cpa (7st. 13lbs.) Mar- 


n ° oe ee oe 


Major Edward’s Karun (8st. 9lbs.), Tymon 3 
Sirdar tb a enue sar (7st.), 
C. Hoyt 


Won ty halt ¢ a jeagthi one ‘length ; good 
fourth. Time—3 mins, 26 secs, 


Merchants’ Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


Major Exham’s Spring Music Saal 7ibs. is 
Captain Bernar ee 


a ae Smith’s oe iad 2b. » 


& 


et Jiwan Singh's Dewilene (7st. obs. _ 


alfour “ 
Major  cemuaeal? 5 Lally Avi (But, 
4lbs.), Alford ‘cs o 4 


Won LS @ two lengths : one length close 
fourth. Time—1 min. 18 8-5 secs. 
Breeders’ Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


Mr, Lindsay Smith's Virvig(1lst.), Quinn. 1 
ard Jiwan ete Hameth Boy (7st. 
71bs.), T. Balfour . Pe oe ow 2 


Mr. Pearoy Lall’s t (7st. 18lbs.) Jones.. 8 
ar Vantennen’s Love (7at. Tibs.), 
Tymon ee es ee ee 46 


Woe by eck eet close fourth. 
Time—1 min. 50 


.. & Benala Cup. fe Wien 


Major Vanrennen’s Irish Love (Sst. 10Ibs 
Alford vs 


ve ve rey 


ood 


Bagh 
Mr. Shah's Lady Superior (et 10lbs ), esa 
tain Carroll . 


Won by four lencths ; ‘dveiengths “Time 
1 min. 20 secs. 


Sandha Cup Distance 1} miles — 


Mr Lindsay Smuith’s ae (list 4Ibs Mis 
Quinn 


Major Vanrennen’s Insh Love (7st 51bs i‘ 
9 


‘Lymon 
Captain Watson eater (8st ), © Hoyt 


Slbs ), Balfour 


Won by half a lencth, a head. 
mins 18 secs 


Lahore Cesarewitch Distance round course— 


Lt -Col Stewart’s Buff Mail me bs. ed 
Sst ), Marland : 


lime-2 


Sirdar Jiw in Singh’s Casket (rst ed ast. 
re 2 


3lbs ) Baltour 

Mr Craham’s Sombrous (7st on ,¢ 
Hoyt 

Major Bnrridge’s Argent ie Ibs , ‘ a: rt 
1ilbs ), Brookman 

Won by a nech , half a length Time — 
3mins 6 35 secs 


Service Chase Distance 2 miles, (Steeple- 
chase)}— 
Captain Barker and Mr Macintvre’s Lravel- 
ler (12st 3lbs), Mr Webber ‘ 


Lt -Colonel Brooke's Jamadar (10st re ’ - 


ed 10st) 12Ihs), Owner 

Captain Wallington’s Rejected (12st 7Ibs \, 
Captain Martin 

Won by four lenzths, three lengths Time— 
4 mins 15 1-5 secs 

Punjap Army Cup. 

(Steeplechase )— 

Captain Wallineton’s Tugboat ie 10Ibs ), 
Captam Newill ‘ 

Rest fell Time—5 mins. 28 secs. 


Meerat 


Meerut Silver Vase 

Mr 
4lbs ), Balrour 

M: Trilak: Nath’s Mudloo (st 8lbs ), 
Tymon as ae 

Mr Vernon’s Vernon (ret Wb ) Purton- 
singh . 

Mr Sulleman’s , Wilson i ‘bs 
7ibs ), Buckley... 

Won hy a neck; 4 head : : jelcas fourth. 
Time—] min. 24 3-5 secs. 

N B—Mudlool won ti® race but was dis- 
qualified for first place on an objection 
being raised by the owner of First 
Tmpressions. 


Distance 2% mules. 


Distance 6 furlongs— 


‘ee Bet. 


Governor-General’s Cup. Distance 13 miles.— 


Mesare. Patel and T. Harrison’s Steel Blue 


(10st. Sibs.), Easton- eo 


Racing. 


Nawab of ask 8 Gulzar a 8lbs )s Zassie 
dad 2 


a 


3 
Sirdar Jiwan Singh’s Hameth Boy tie 
4 


Woodward's Juirst SL rONIOnE (Ost a 


4 


Meerut Mihtary Cup 


749 
Raja Stipal Singh and Kanr Rajendra 
Singh’s Sarfaraz (10st 3lbs), Harravay 2 
Mr. Wadia’s The Knut (8st. 4Jbs), Hoyt 38 
} 


Mr  Vernon’s Sugarcane (10st. u ; 
Harrison 


Won by three lengths; two lengths ; bei 
lengths ‘lime—2 mina 11 3-5 secs. 


Governor's Cup. Distance 2 miles (Steeplechase) 


Mr Weber’s Lure (10st. 10%bs), Owner . 1 


Mr Calder’s Glenapp antes eee ba 
2lbs), Mr Ritchie. ‘ 


Mr Geahame Pam (19st 101bs ); Gane and 


Captam Barker and Mr  Mavintyre’s 
‘The Traveller (12st 1lhs), Captain 
Barke1 


Won hy two and 1 hilf lengths; one length ; 


good fourth Time—4 mins 25 secs 
Distance 14 imiles,— 


Major Conder and Capt Bowhay’s Middle- 
ton (11st ), Capt Marnintt ‘ rm | 


Captain Barke1’s St Bee (11st ae , a 
Martin : , ; 2 


Captam Geoige’s so Jou (st), Cat. 
Creagh 34 : 
M yor Ginld’s Toxtor (ast i1Ibs ), pwns “4 


Won by a neck; three lengths , Close fourth 
1imie—2 niins 4515 secs. 


, | Patiala Cup Distance 2 muiles~— 


CaptanV allington’s Rejected (11st Sihs ), 
Capt Newill ri 
MajorLucas’ Athenian (10st 10Ibs ),Owner J 


Major Hodgin’s Liberator (10st. ans uP 
Capt Marnrott 


Tieut -Col, Brooks’ ee cast. 101bs ) 
Owner e¢ @6 oe aa 4 


Won hy dead-heiters lv ee lencths ; close 
foultth Tyme—-4 mins 9 3-5 secs. 


Tikra Cup. Distance 6 furlones.— 


Mr Abdulla ae zen. (Oat. a 
Raymond .. 


Mr Hakim Mohd. Sian’ 8 Ranoon (7st. 


9lbs ), Harmson .. ae 
HH the Maharaja of Dhar Dholpore 
(8st. 21bs ), Bona . ae .- 3 


Mr. Balbir Singh’s Taiseer (7st. 2lbs.), Hoyt 4 


Won bva neck; onelength; ahead. Timé— 
1 min 24 1-5 secs, 


Produce Fund Plate. Distance 1 mile— 


Messrs. Patel and T. Harmson’s Steel Blue 
(12st. 10Ibs.), Easton os aa oe | 


Mr, Wadia’s The Knut (7st. 18lbs.), Hoyt.. 2 


Mr. Vernon's Sugarcane al 8lbs y Har- 
rison ve ss 8 


Raja Sripal Singh and ae Rajendra 


Singh Sarfaraz (10st. 21bs), Hathaway 4 
Won by three-quarters of a length; one 
. ths half a length. Time—1 min, 
secs. 


Rating. 


Rawalpindi. 


Rawalpindi Gold Cup. Distance 1 mile 
1 farlong.—~ 
Mr. A.M. Faweolt’s eure oo ute 4lbs.), 


Audas ve od 
Mr. E. Cornforth’ 8 Better Halt (7a. "10lbs. ds 
Jones ‘2 


Mr. A. 0. Fray’s Isolda (8st. élbs ); ‘Hoyt .. 3 


Mr. W. Turner’s Little Eva ( cd. — 
41bs.), Capt. Bernard ; 


Won by one and a half lengths} dines: 


quarters of a ‘eacth one length. 
‘Time-—2 mins. 5 2-5 secs. 

Rawalpindi Autumn Cup. _ Distance 
7 furlongs.— 


Mr. Pearey Lal's Biot (9st. 2Ibs ) ore 
Oxley , 

Mahk Shah Johan’ 8 ‘ulpari (Tat. ‘121bs. de 
eae ; 

Dudley Matthew's Lady Free ao 

Tae. 9lby.), Capt. Bernard .3 

Won by ancck;a head. Time—1 min. 36 
pecs. 


Kashmir Cup. Distance 1 mile f furlong.— 
Major TBurridge’s ici vee 13lbs.), 


Mr. Martin .. og 
Mr Graham’s Sombrous (Ot, 2 Ibs ) 
Captain Oxley ae 2 
Lt.-Col. Stewart’s Buff Mail (Lot. lb ds, 
Colonel Steele 544 


Won by one Iength ; half a length, foie 

2 mins. 1-5 secs. 
Northern Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 

Cartain Farrar’s Le aes (Sat. 6lba ) 
Bona es 

Mrs. Stewart’s Carlisle (9st. 2b. ) Major 
Glendenning 2 

sr ey 5 Chungia (Ost. — ), 


Won by half a length ; halt a , length. Time— 
3 mins. 3 2-5 secs, 
Patron’s Cup. Distance] mile.— 
Major Glendenning’s Melwood (9st.), Owner 1 
Mr. Deane’s Cider (7st. 3lbs.), Bona cele 


i so oa 8 Rambler (7st. 3ibsg s 

race 

Mr. Quinn Young’ 8 Glnger Mick (Oat Lib, , 
Tiarraway .. 

Won by two and a half “equines os 


alength; three-quarters of a len 
Time—1 min. 49 2-5 secs, a 
Punjab Army Cup. Distance 24 miles. 
(Stecplechase).— 
Captain Walling! ’g cual — 
10lbg.), Capt. Newill a | 


Other horses fell or refneed and ‘Siiiner 
finished alone. Time—~-5 mins. 28 secs, 


Northern India Stakes, Distance 1} milea.— 
wert paeney ee Smiti’s batons (fat. Lilbs a 


=e rh 


ay ps Crawford's Main Line (7st. aa ar 
oyt 


Capt. Barker's 8. Veo (fet. Sibe.,), oe 0 2 
Mr. Faweett’s Pure Gem (2et, ed. 7st, 2b.), 


Won by a neck, a head; two Yengths, 
Time,~~2 mains. 44 secs, 


Ambala. 


Ambala Cup. Distance 7 furlongs.— 
Mr. Garrow’s Titana we dia » ie aaa 
Bernard .l 


Mr. King’s Toddy (Oat. 12ths ) Buekky.. 2 
Major ay areaeee 8 cea (Sat. be he 


as = on a length ; - half a Jength. Time 
1 min. 35 sees, 
Commissidner’s Cup. Distance 1 mile 7} fur- 
longs (Steeplechase). 
Captain Genrge’s Jou Jou or ane des 
Captain Cox 
Captain Barker’s St. ‘Bee (Ut Bibs )s Mr. 
Weber ie 
Mr. Wadia’s Kintail (128t ), Edwards ie 8 
Won by three lengths ; two lengths. Time— 
2 mins. 45 pecs, 
Pusjab Conntry-Bred Cup. Distance 1 milk 6 


furlongs.— 
ag Ts she pe Singh’s Miss Lielee (list. 
atrison 
J 1 


Mion Vanrennen’s Gencrous | (10st 
13lbs.), Alford sts 
Miss Anderson's Sainte Ethobongs (1st 
olhg.), Captain Cox 
Won by dcad-heaters by two lengths. ‘Time— 
2 mins. 17 secs. 
tenon Cup. Distance 1 me 1 fur- 
ng << 
Mrs. Gordon’s hinted me “ .); a 
tour oil 
Captain Bernard’ Pusestoot (9st, 12tbe.), 
Owner . 4 
Mr. Woodward's : Two Gates ‘(Oat.) Buckley 3 
Won es fF eg gi length ; halfa length. Time 
8. 


Gwalior. 


Galstaun’s Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.—- 


Gencral Nawab Gbaidulla Khan’ | ema 
Piet coabeersth és - a | 


awab Khan’ Lad 
a iby (ist. 4}bs,), Meherjea oe r 


Mz, Vernon's Some Seribe(Oat.21be.), Mortis 3 


Mr.B,N. Ba ee ee ed. 
Tet, Blbs.), Meckig gs . 


Won by one sad shalt lengths; 5 wick: 
thpeesquartems of a. length. Time—1 min. 
-5 gos. 


Tess Club Plate, Distance 1 mide + fuslong.— 
Meg. Tete bah, 
fate 


Racing. 


Genetal Nawab Obaidalla Khan's Somal 
(9st Zlbs ), Buckley ‘ 


Mr KEashicharan s King of the Ring (8st 
1b) Meekings 


Mr Vernons (Cyamite (7st 8Slbs, 
10]bs ) Harnson 

Won bya short head one length one 
length Time —~1min 55 4-5 secs 


N B—~Owing to paucity of entries due to 
the elashing of the Kolhapur Races with 
the second mecting due fo be held at 
Gwalror, the mecting was abandoned, 


Kolhapur. 


Maharani Cup Disfance 1} miles — 


Mr R 8.9 s Crown Prince (8st 1b), F 
Huxley 


Mr A W Sullemans Sinnan (8st bibs ), 
Morris 


Mr Eves Apollo (1(st ) Hardy 3 


Mr Mahomed Mustafa lalib’s Rising Star 
(7st 91bs ), Meekings 


Won by a short head half a length , one 
and a half lengths Time—2 mutts 28 2-5 
BOCES 

Maharaja Cuy) Disfance 13 miles — 

Mr Darcy s Charles William (8st 5lbs ), 

Meckings 


Mr A M Khairazs Lady Cleopatra (9st 
8lbs ) Burn 


Mr Shantidas Askuran s St Simon's Fancy. P 


(7st 4Ibs), M Hoyt 
Mr Eves Crackne?l (fat 191bs), Bowkky 4 
Won by a ncch , threo-quarters uf a length , 
ahead Fime—2 mins 11 sees 
§ § Akkasaheb Maharajah’s Cup Distance 
§ furlongs — 


Mr A Mf Khairas’s Mollah (88€ 5lbs ) 


Burn 
Mr RB RS a Flight Errant (8st 5ibs ), F 
uxley oe re 


H 3B the Maharaja of Kolharurs Poor 
Anns (7at 11fhs) Sheldon 3 
Mr F A Parvant’s eee }, Town- 
send ow 4 
Won by hott a length , halt a length , half 
@ length T:me—1 min 245 sete 
Turf Clab Purse Distance 5 fariongs - 
H H the Maharaja of Kothapur’s Nurse 
Bobs (8st 9lbs ), Hewitt 1 
Mr Darcy's Lady Loo (7st 8lbs ), Mee- 
kings 2 
Mr Tarrant'’s X & M (7at 121bs ), Town- 
send 
Won py three lengths ; hglf a length Time 
—1 min 2 $-5 secs 
Palace Stakes Distaace 14 miles.— 


8 & Akkasaheb Mahare}’s Bathoret (7st 
étbs ), Clarke ‘ 1 


Mr Darcy’s Altensmoré (8st ), thompson 2 


ME Tee 8 oem ha casaes (8s¢, one) 


ee en 3 


cd 7st 
4 


735% 


Mr FEve’s Crachnell (8st 10lhs), Bowley 4 


Won hy half a length halfa length, half 
& length Time—2 mits 1040 secs 


WIT C Plate Distance 1 mile — 


Mr R R 8 5 Crown Prnce (8st 5Slbs %, 
F Huxky 1 


Mr Mustafa bin Talivs Rising Star (7st 
10tbs ) (larke 2 


Mr Lyes Gulmarg (8st 9lbs), Iambert 3 


Mr A H Sullemans Smnan (8st 8lbs), 
Morris 4 


Won ly three quarters of 11 nzth half 4 
length, half a length Time—1 min 55 
S0CS 


Mysore. 


Mysore Cup Distance 1 mile — 


Mr Nadir F M Gardas Lumination B 
(Ost 6]bs) SIrahan 


Mr Rahamttullah Sait s Applause (9st 
4lbs ) Bland 


H H the Maharaja of Mysores Ma Bap 
Mat 4ibs ) Callanan 8 


Mr B Appiah’s Venu (9st 4bs ) Mcherjee 4 


Won by one length one length half a 
length Time—1 min 14 4 5 secs 


H H the Maharaja of Mysore s Cup Distance 
1} miles — 
H H the Maharaja of Mysores Sandra 
(76t 4Ibs) Mitchell 


Sirdar M Takshmikant Raj Urs’ Zannbar 
(8st lbs) Bland 2 


Mr C Dee's Guileless (7st 12 lbs) Morris 8 

H # the Maharaja of Mysore 3 Alevo (7st Me 
MeQuade 

Won ly three quarters of a length, a 
lengths half a icngth Time—2 mins 


15 secs 
Hajee Sir Ismail Saifs Cup Distance 1} 
miles — 
Mr A Sattars Lookhman (8st ees 


McQuade 


Messrs Husain Aliand Contiactor s neue. 
suckle (8st ) Raymond 2 

Mr M Ah Askars Fairy Gold (11st 2Iba De 
Mitchell 

Mr 8 R A Wahabs Snitin (8st 1lb 7 
Morns 


Won by two and a half lengths 


two anit : 
one length 


Time~—2 mins 38 secs 


Bangalore. 
Bangalore Cup Distance 1} miles — 


Mr A Sattar’s Abajala (7st) McQuade 1 
Mr M Goculdass’ hooght of Clonmel (at 
1ilbs ) Lambert 
Mr M Goculdass’ Gipsy s Advice (7st ‘ 
Mehetjce 
Nawabzada Abdul Karim Khan’s The bee 
(Ost Slbs ), Dobie ae 
bi a by four lengths, two and a half lengths; 
we lengths Time—2 wing 28 2-5 secs, 


Indian 


752 


Maharaja of Mysore’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 
Messrs. Louvet and rouers Lomond's 
Pride (8st. 7lbs.), Do ar | 


Mr. T.M. Ross’ Wee i “Ct. a dy 
McQuade .. F 

Mr.J.58. Harper's Ship's Bison (7st. 6]bs = 
8. Meekings .8 

Won by a neck; half a length. “‘Time— 
1 min. 51 1-5 secs. 

Yuvaraja of Mysore’s Cup. Distance 1 niile.— 

ne ae J. Soutar’s Fair Deal et 2]bs ean 


a Nugent Grant’ 5 Newhall (Tat. 101bs 7 

na 

Sirdar M. Lakshmikantara) Urs’ Present 
(7st, 121bs.), McQuade... 3 

Mr. A. M. Mahdi’s Colby (7st. lb), Hoyt. 4 

Won by one and a quarter lengths ; a neck; 
close fourth. Time—] min. 44 secs, 

Desraj Urs’ Memorial Cup. Distance 7 fure 

longs.~— 

H.H. the Maharaja of ss baa Ma may 
(10st .), Morris Ks 

Nawabzada Abdul Karim Khan’ 8 Monsoon 
Jack (7st. 7lhs.), Donnelly : 

Mr. B. Appiah’s Venu (7st. 121hs ), Reynolds 3 

Mirza Mahomed THussain’s Black 70P 
(Ost. 121bs.), Babajan ; 4 

Won by one length : half a “iength si60d 
foutth. Time—1 min. 81 2-5 secs, 

Haji Sir Ismail Sait’s Cup. Distance 6 

furlongs.— 

Mr. @, M, Khan’s Lottie (7st. 6Ihs.), Clarke 1 

Mrs. F. Ramshaw’s Duet (7st. 91b3.), Hoyt. 2 

Mr. A. €, oS al War Rations aa 
11lbs.), Do é . 8 

Mr. A. nate 8 ae (7st. mIbs. ), Donnelly 4 


Won by one and o half lengths ; six lengths ; 
one length, Time—l min. 21 3-5 secs, 


Quetta. 


Quetta Cup. Distance 1} miles.— 
Captain George’s sia Jou on 
aplain Cox 
Mr. Sydney Smith’s ‘Twinko (Ost. ‘Lelbs. d 
Thompson ., 
Major ecu Sea Plant (9st. elbs ), ae 


os ua 


Polo. 


Lt.-Colonel Stewart’s Buff Mail (Ost. 4]bs ), 
4 


Major Glendinning ats 

Won by one and a half lengths; three 
lengths ; five lengths. Time—2 mins, 
15 2-6 secs. 


A.G.G,’3 Cup, Distance 1 mile.— 


H.H.the Khan of Kalat’s ANTE ae 
5ibs.), Balfour a 

Mrs. Gordon’s Eternity (10st. 21bs), ‘Buckley 2 

Captain Bernard’s Pussyfoot (11st.),.Owner 

Won by two lengths ; live lengths. Time— 
1 min, 41 2-3 sees. 


Kalat Cup. Distance 6 furlongs.— 


3 


Mr. F. Hearson’s Sandoola et on Ss 


Buc hley 
Mr. Sydney Smith's Little Ring (Tet 8lbs ) 
L. Jones : 


Major W. Jonaatan g ‘Lady Aviatty (Ost. 
a, 


dlus.), Captain Bernard 


Won tv three-quarters of a length ; eight 
lengths, ‘Iime—I osin, 19 secs. 


Draper’s Cup. Distance 1 mile.— 


2 


Captain J.B. Browne's First st aa - 


(8s!. 3lbs), Balfour 
Mr. A. fH. Sulleman’s wise. (et. 12h he 
Buckley ‘ 
Major W.G. Piphinstone’s " Chungiz at 
121bs.), Captain Cox i 
Won by one length ; one and a half lengt ba. 
lime.— 1 min. 56 4-4 secs. 
Hindubagh Cup. Distance round course.— 


Major G. P. Knott’s Delcassina a 3lbs le 
Balfour - 

Mr. Mir Ahmed Khan's Cheho (Bt, lbs. 7 
J..Jones.. 

Malik Shah Jehan’s Mujloon (at. “12Ibs d, 
Abdulla ste 

Won hy three lengths: half a length, Time- 
2 mins. 11 2-6 sees, 


Taluchistan Chase, Distance 2} tniles (Steepje- 
chase)— 
Captain Cox's Mr, Jink 8 (11st. 71bs.), Owner 


3 


1 


Mr. Wanstrough ne 6 Sultan ha ) 
. 2 


Owner 
Major Glendinning’s | 
Thompson .. 
Won ty one length; diane Time—5 
ining, 24 2-5 secs. 


POLO. 


Polo Association Championship, 
Caleutta— 


Viceroy’s Staff - ii .3 goals 

16th-15th Lancers. oe -1 goal 
Carmichael Cup, Caicutta— 

Northern | Mounted Rifles ..4 goals 

Assam Valley Light Horse .. ..8 goals 


Murree Brewery Tourfament, Rawal- 
pindt— 


P. A. V. 0. Cavalry “A™ Team ..8 goals 
25th Pack Artillery Brigade. . ..7 goals 


Subsidiary Tournament, Rawalpindi— 


1. A. 8.0, 14 goals 
Remnants 1 goal 


Republean Ost \, 
3 


Polo. 7B3 


Royal Dragoons’ Challenge Cup, Lucknow— 


16th-5th Lancers “ B’ Team -. 4 goals 
16th-5th Lancers “ A’ Team .»8 goals 


Subsidiary Tournament, Lucknow— 


15th Lancers “B” Team .. ..4 goals 
Rifle Brigade .. ..2 goals 


Inter- Regimental Tournament, Meerut— 


15th Lancers .. a a .. 7 goals 

1ith Hussars .. - .-1 goal 
Subalterns’ Tournament, Meerut— 

7th Hussars ., +s . 4 goals 

Hodson’s Horse a ws NU 
Autumn Cup, Meerut— 

21st Brigade, R. F. A. a ..5 goals 

Probyn’s Horse “* A” Team ..3 goals 
Subsidiary Tournament, Meerut— 

11th Hussars ..3 goals 

Probyn’s Horse “ B ” Team. --1 goal 
Radha Mohan Cup, Delhi— 

102nd Battery, R. F. = ne ..6 goals 

Viceroy’s Staff ; és ..2 goals 
Sabsidiary Tournament, Dolhi— 

Snowdon ; ee és ..7 goals 

Muttra Gymkhana or - 4 goals 


Prince of Wales’ Commemoration Cup, 
Delhi 


- 9 goals 


The Tigers we oe a 
..5 goals 


Viceroy’s Staff a as 
Low Aggregate Tournament, Delhi— 


19th Lancers “* A" Team... . 4 goals 
Delhi Duds “ B” Team a ooo goals 


Indian Cavalry Tournament, Lahore-— 


Central India Horse .. ise ..3 goals 
15th Lancers is .»2 goals 


Sir Pratab Singh Challenge Cup, Poona 


Maharaja of Jodhpur’s Team 10 goals 

Poona Horse .. ace .. 1 goal 
General Richardson’s cup, Poona— 

Poona Horsé “ “s ..0 goals 

Jodhpur ai ..3 goals 
Beresford Cup, Simla— 

United Service Club ..3 goaly 

Snowdon i ..2 goals 
Viceroy’s Staff Cup, simla— 

The Lambs. ..6 goals 

United Service Club . ..2 goals 
Rajpipla Challenge Cup, fontay = 

7th Hussars .. i : ..7 goals 

Alirajpur ats a ..2 goals 
Obaidulla Khan's Challenge Cup, Bomhay— 

7th Hussars .. “a a . 8 goals 

Governor's Staff oe a vl yoal 


Infantry Tournament, Bareilly— 

Ond RBatt., Somerset Light’Infantry.3 goals 
Ist Batt., "Rifle Brigade oe ..2 goals 
Tradesmen’s Challenge Cup, sole el . 

Guides .. .-11 goa 
Sri Pack Apubery Brigade »+1 gual 
eieaay Tournament, Rawalpindi— * ieuals 


Royal Artillery “6 
war Gymkhena.. «4 goals 


f 


[ Connell Cup, Allahabad— 
Star and Crescent .. . 5 goals 
Panna State .. we - 2 goals 
Manda Cup, Allahabad— 
48th Battery, R. F. A. .4 goals 
Allahabad Gymkhana --8 goals 
Wallach Cup, Alahabad— 
Durham Light Infantry ay ..7 goals 
Allahabad Gymkhana ..o goals 
Payagpur Tournament, Naini Tal—~ 
7th ae en - ee ..9 goals 
Pira --3 goals 
Raja ase Cup, Madras— 
Mysore Cavalry os ..5 goals 
Queen’s Bays “ B’ Team ‘4 . 4 goals 


Willingdon Commemoration Cup, Madras— 


Venkatagiri Gymkhana ve ..7 goals 

Mysore Cavalry Zs da . 6 goals 
Novices Tournament, Madras— 

Mysore Lancers ‘“ s .-8 goals 

Governor's Staff ‘ve %s --4 goals 
Senior Tournament, Quetta— 

Central India Horse .. “e -»18 goals 

Staff College .. ‘ce ss ..3 foals 
Junior Tournament, Quetta— 

Dodos .. - i as » 4 goals 

Central India Horse .. & ..8 goals 
Subsidiary Tournament, Quetta— 

a i “se ss ..7 goals 

Bats re xs ..6 goals 


Desraj Ure’ Challenge cup, Bangalore— 


Mysore Lancers ‘ oe .-4 goals 
Queen’s Bays “ B” Team be : Na 


July Tournament, Bangalore— 


Mysore Cavalry “ B” Team.. 
Mysore Cavalry “ A ’’ Team.. 


Subsidiary Tournament, Bangalore— 


Queen’s Bays *B” Team .. ..4 goals 
Royal Artillery is — Nil 


Junior Tournament, a 


..7 goals 
. 4 goals 


Futteh Maidan 0" Team . ..14 goals 
bots ia or -.5 goals 

Novices Tournament, Secunderabad— 

Futteh Maidan “A ’’ Team .. -.0 goals 

8rd Cavalry .. ee a% ..2 goals 
Egerton Cup, Secunderabad— 

Royal Deccan Horse . »-8 goals 

4th-7th Dragoon Guards .. --3 goals 
Frontier Cup, Peshawar— 

K.G.0.Cavalry, “A” Team ..5 goals 

Peshawar Gymkhana “A” Team ..3 goals 
Subsidiary Tournament, Peshawar— 

K. G. 0. Cavalry “ B”* Team ..6 goals 

Peshawar Gymkhana “ B’’ Team ..4 goals 


Coronation Challenge Cup, Pachmarhi— 


"th Hussars .. ie a6 . 9 goals 

7th Brigade .. ses es ..8 goals 
Dhar Challenge Cup, Dhar— 

Umedwars .. ws 0% ..5 goals 

Paterhosters .. es i ood goals 


754 Tennis. 
TENNIS. 


All-India Tournament, Allahabad— 


Ladies’ Doubles —Mre O'Neill and Mrs. 
Se beat Mrs. Freemantle and Mrs. 
mec, 


Ladies’ Championship Singles—Mrs; Keayes 
beat Mrs. O’Neill ee . 


Men's Doubles—Powell and Bobb beat 
Colonel Davies and Bishamber Dayal. 


Men’s Championship Singlee—S, K. Mukerji 
beat Bobb. 


Allahabad Plate—Colone! Davies, 


Markers’ Event—Abdul Latif beat Saryid 
Akbar. 


Western India Championsmp Tournament, 
Bombay— 


ah 8 Singles-—-S. Okamoto beat U.D Ranga 
0. 


Men’s Doubles—U. D. Ranga Rao and B.A 
Wagie beat R. D. England and A. Hose 


Mixed Doubles—Mrs. Swinhoe and BE. Annett 
beat Lady Tata and J. A. D. Naoroji. 
Bengal Championship Tournament, Calcutta— 
Ladies’ Singles—Mrs. Berthoud beat Mrs. 
Keayes. 
Men’s Singles—8. Okamoto beat G. Perkins. 
Men’s Doubles—S Okamoto and V. Kitagama 
beat G Sarma and D K. Mandal. 
Mixed Doubles—-Mrs. Keayes and S Okamoto 
beat Mrs. Williams and Dr. Brandon. 
Simla Championsmp Tournament, Simla~ 
Ladies® Singles.—Maiss L. Tollmton beat Miss 
K. Tofiinton. 
Men’s Singles~Jagat Mohan Lal beat Raghu- 
bir Dayal. 
Men’s Doubles—Cleophas Raghubir 
Dayal beat Jagat Mohan Lata and Gupta. 
Mixed Doubles—Miss L. Tollinton and Jagat 
Mohan Lal beat Captain and Mrs. Norris. 
Delhi Tournament, Delhi—~ 
Ladies’ Troubles.—-Mrs. ©’Neli! and Mrs. 
Hasier beat Mfrs. Wright and Mrs. Ansorge. 
Mon’s Singlee—Jagat Mohan Lal beat Green. 


Men’s Doubles. —Knowles and Dillion beat 
Jagat Mohan Lal and Green. 


Mixed Doubles.—Mss. Hasler and Jagat 
Mohan Lal beat Mrs. Sutherland and 
Davies. 


Ladiiea’ Handicap Singles.—Mrs. Hasler boat 
ts. O'Neill. 


nay Handicap Doubles.—Mrs. Stanborough 
and Bishambar Dayal beat Mrs. Hasler and 
Bir Henry Moncrici# Smith. 


oe Singlee—H. Davies beat Devi 


Men’s Handicap Doubles.—Grindal sad 
Witkine beat Podancs and Casement. 


Quetta Tournament, Quetta— 


a ih Singles —Mrs M. G. Anderson beat 
ss T Robmson. 


Ne Doubles —Mrs. and Miss Robinson 
beat Mrs RK BR. Conningham and Mrs. H, 
R. WilHams. 


Men’s Singles —MajorA.G J.Copeland beat 
Captain M. G. Rowcroft. 


Men’s Doubles.—Major-General Sir David 
Campbelland Major A. G. J. Copefand 
beat Captain M, G. Rowcroft and Mr. F, 
W. J. White. 


Mixed Doubles —Major and Mrs M 4. nue ° 
on beat Miss M. Robinson and Mr, F J, 


Mussoorie Tournament, Mussoorle— 


Ladies’ Singles.—~Miss Mackinnon beat a 
Cockson. 


Men’s Singles.—-Dr. E. B, Andreae beat ‘: 
Minck. 

Men’s Doubles~-Dr E 3B. Andreae and A. 
Minck beat Schofield and Plomer. 

Mixed Doubles —~Mrs. Vane Percy ané Dr. 
©. B Andreae. 


Ladies’ Handicap Singles.—Miss Mackinon 
beat Miss Belksirs. 


Ladies’ Handicap Dowbles.—Mrs. Ross and 
Mrs, Cockson beat Mrs. Doensham-Simith 
and Mrs Scrogg1. 


Men’s Handicap Singles.—A. Piloher beat 
Bishambar Das 


Men’, Handicap Doubles.—Pi'lcher and Akter- 
ton beat Andreae and Miack. 


Mixed Handicap Doubles.—Mrs. Vane Percy 
and Andreae beat Mrs, Rogs and Phomer. 


Sind Tourngment, Karachi— 


Ladies’ Singles —Mrs. Bayley beat Misa T. 
Robipson. 


Ladies’ Doubles. —Mrs. Bayley and Mrs, Lewis 
beat Mrs, Wildes and » Cox, 


Men’s Singles.—Captain Tishton beat R. 3. 
Hiranandani. 


Men’s Doubjes.-Parstam and 3.8, Sbahani 
beat Kewalram and R. S. Hiranandani, 


Dickson beat Miss T. nsex and BR. N, 
Nicholls. 


Central India Invitation Tournament, Indore— 


Men's Singles (Hofter Challenge Cup)—Chuni- 
lal beat Uttam oo 


Men‘s Doubles vingateath tg ater 
Nerain and Kena beat S.C. Daseand 
K.N. Dass. 


Deabhes (Dewees Oe 
Mees Glennie a Brg or 
ee cea 


Football. abe 


Gulmarg Tournament, Gulmarg— Ladies’ Handicup Singles.—Miss McLeod 
Badtes’ Singlts—Mrs, Landale beat Mrs, __Deat Miss Furness. 
Stow. Ladies’ Handicap Doublos.—Myrs, 


Furness 
La dleg’ Doubles. — Mrs. Gracey and Mrs. Stow eeeling. Jonea beat Lovell and Mr. 


Mrs. Minchin and Mrs. Glancey. 
Miss s Singles.—Dharpur Singh beat Captain = ag il Pa Sees —Bharpur Singh beat 


Churchill. 
Men’s Handica Doubles —Shephard and 
Men’s Doubles.—Atkinson and Major Condon Crewe beat the Baja of Mandi trae Bharpar 


beat Bharpur Singh and Capt. Palin. Singh. 
Mixed Doubles.—Mrs. Gracey and Atkinson § Mixed Handicap Doubles.—Mrs. Stow and 
beat Mrs. Stow and Colonel Davies. Abbott beat Major and Mrs, Condon. 
HOCKEY. 

All-India Tournament, Delhi— Punjab Championship Tournament, Lahore— 
forth Western Railway, Lahore ..4 goals Punjab Rifle, 2 goals 
unjab Rides (A.F.1.), Lahore... o Nil North neon Itailway Apprentices: 

AH-India Auxiliary Force Tournament, “A” Tea - 1 goal 

Allahabad— Northern iid oawignent: ieee 
Allababad Rifle “A’"'Team ..  ,.1 goal Railway .. «6 wees F grr 
G.1.P, Railway Rifics, Jubbulpore ..Nil Postal .. 3 . Ail 
All-India Scindia Tournament, Gwalior— Trades Cup Toutnament, x aini Tal- 
G.L.P. Railv ay) Jubbuipore .. . 2 goal St. Joveph’s College... se . 6 gohls 
“The Tigers”, Patiala .. o = Nl Philander Smith’s College  .. ..1 goal 
All-India Mercantilé and Trades Charity Madras Hockey Tournament, Madrus— 
Tournament, Delhi— Anglo-Indian Sports Se ar . 6 goals 
Nondescripts, Delhi .1 goal Medical College .. - . Nit 
Telegraph Recreation Club, Delhi Nil Madras District Tauipaainent: Bangalore— 
Aga Khan Tournament, Bombay— 1st Suffolk Regiment ., es .-1 goal 
Poona Rangers al zoal Royal Knginecrs or ee 
Bengali Young Men’s Association, Lahore Gymkhana Tonrnament, Lahore~ 
puckno® “North Western Railway ‘Regiment 
Junior Aga Khan Paras’: Darter | “A”? Toam ie ..5 goals 
St. Mary’s High School, Bombay ..2gonl, | Punjab Rifles .. .. .. «1 goal 
Catholic Educational Institute, Bombay Nil | Subsidiary Tournament, Lahore— 
Aga Khan Tournament, Poona— 58th Northamptonsture Regiment  ..2 goals 
Shropshire Light infantry, Poo Poona .3goal, North Western ony peavomn 
Staff and Departmental, 1 goal ‘B’Tcam . 1 goal 
Beighton Cup Tournament, pias Murree Tournament, Murree— 
rt en a os ..5 goals 27th Brigade, R FA. .. 1 goal 
Cito a eee eee ee goals Oxtordshire and Bucks Regiment. Aad 
FOOTBALL. 


I Harwood League. Bombay~— 
ndian Association Challenge Shicld, Calcutta— Royal Inniskilling Fusilicrs .. «Lot 


oe ee ee oid goals Royal Garrison Aftillory 2nd 

Mohan Kagan .. 3... «sw Nl ee i 

Durand Cup Tournament, Simla— ayo Ravel eee ..2 goal 
lst Batt. the Cheshire Reghncat ..1 goal Madras Gymkhana .. a ~ NG 
2nd Batt. the Exsex Regiment . ..Nil Salarjang Tournament, Aligarh — 

Mumes Brewery Cup Fournament— Usmania University .. .. .1.gol 
2nd Batt. tho Gloucester Regiment..1 aoal Quetta » oe Nd 

27th Brigade, B. F. A, ee" NR Narayan Shield Tournament, Cawnpore— 

ae K. R. gee Challenge Cup ne Pemees) Ph tek: oe 8 goals 

oe ae BE. . A 3 goals Majeed sein dd maa , Secunderahad— . 
’ es ed Liesl oe 

Wiltes Lancers oo edad _-oamania is Uni ersity . ee 7 Wn 
vers ' ent Bowbag— elkar Cup Tournament, pur— 
Durham Light Inf ; . digeals Morris College ee as .-T goer, 


Mohan bean ot eb ot gom Catholic Institute ee we Ae. 
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Golf. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL. 


Poona Tournament, Poona Ceylon Bugger Union 6 points 
Bombay Gymkhana .. . 3 points = 
King’s Shropshire Light Infantry ..N# ischemia aaa = sais 

alcu oothall Clu es 

Madras Tournament, Madras— Calcutta Football Club" B" WV 

Madras Gymkhana ‘A” .,, oll points 
CRICKET. 

All-India Tournament, Nagpur— Ahmedabad Quadrangular Tournament— 

Bombay beat Bengal by an innings and 68 Sty aed beat Parsis by two wickets and 
Tubs. 


Bombay Quadrangular Tournament— 
Hindus beat Europeans by nine wickets. 

Hydetabad Quadrangular Tournament— 
Mahomedans beat Europeans by 111 runs. 

Sind Pentangular Tournament, Karachi— 
Hindus and Patsis draw. 

C, P. Quadrangular Tournament— 


Northern India Quadrangular Tournament, 
Lahore— 
Europeans beat Mahomedans by 167 runs. 


Daly Shield, Indore— 
Yeshwant Club beat Maharaja Shivaji Rao 
High School by an innings and 128 runs. 


Gackwar Cup, Junagad— 
Baroda College beat Bahauddin College by 
209 runs. 
Giles Shield, Bombay— 


B.E.8. School t J. N. Petit Orphanage 
Hindus beat Parsis by ten wickets. Parel. be . een 
BOXING. 
All-India A Championships,Mussoorie— Bost Anciliary Force (India) Unit—B.B. and 
Heyy Weight—Bdr. Pritchard, 2nd Bde., C.I. Railway Regiment. 
R.F.A. Cadet Competition—Cadet Hardy, St. 
Li cask paid Ar Weight—Pte. Jones, Leices- George's College. 
er Kegim A. S. C. B. Tournament, Rawalpindi, 
ee Weight Sart Lewry, Leicester Heavy Weight—Sergt. Mascreus: 60th 


Regim 

Welter Welght—Cpl. Muaroe, Royal Fusi- 
Light Weight—Cpl. Bevan, Royal War- 
Feather Pe imac Bridges, Royal 
ee. Meets Symns, Sherwood 
ny W Weight Past. Evans, Royal Welch 
First ree Prize—Royal Fusiliers. 
Beat Cavalry Unit—-Roval Scots Greys. 

Rest Artillery Unit—2nd Brigade, R.F.A. 


Best Small Unit~14th Mountain Battery, 
R.A.@ 


List Hae Weight—Pte. Wilkinson, 52nd 
ight Infantry. 
Middle aoe Grey, Royal 


Corps of Signals. 
buhay Weight—Bdr. Scott, 24th Bde., 


Light Weight—Cpl. Odell, 60th Rifles. 
pene Weight—Rimn. Honeywood, 60th 
Fly Weight—Sergt. Archer, 60th Rifles. 
Officers’ Tournament, Rawalpindi— 
Catch Weight-—Lt. Osborne, 60th Bifles. 
Middle Weight—Capt. Slater, R.F.A. 
Weiter Weight—-Lt. Fietcher, 60th Rifles. 
Light Weight—Capt. Wall, 60th Bifles. 


GOLF. 


Amatour Cham plonship of India~G.D. Forester 
beat A. E. H. Killick by 15 up and 13 to ey 

Western " undia Onampionship. Nasik—J. 
Abetcrombie beat &.C. Lowndes. 

South India Championship, Ootacamund— 
Carrick beat Peebles. 

South India Ladies’ Cham pionshi 
-—Mrs.Cruickshank beat Mrs. 

Gulmarg (Kashmir) Championshi 
beat D. Johnstone. 


p—-H 
Bombay. 
Golfer's Cup—-W. F. Duke beat G.C. Thow. 
Blackheath (Gold oo P. 5. Bourne 
Runner-up.—J. W. Jesso 
St, George's W.F. 
Calcutta Medal—W. B. 
up.—O. Q. Wilkinson and A. G. Pearson. 
Merchanta' and Bankers Cup—Moessrs. Mackin- 
non Mackenzie & Co. 


, Ootacamund 
alias Smith. 
e 8, Malik 


Nasik, 
W de ©. Walsh. 


Wasik 
Bombay 


President’s Cup—J. R. Abercrombie. 
Peace Cup—J. L. Hamilton. 
Captain’s Cup—J.T. Alexander. Bunner-up— 


W. Inder 

Advani Cup—D. V. Wanostrocht. 

Challenge Shield and Gold Medal—J. BR. Aber- 
crombie. Runner-up~—-R. C. Lowndes. 

Consolation Cup—J. L. Hamilton. Runner-up— 
David Walker. 

Bomba sg PORT Butterworth. Runner- 

andila 

Ladies’ * Consolation Cup—-Mrs. Bullock, Runner- 
up—aAire. Clayton. 

Ladies’ Medal—Miss Angela Forbes-Smith, 
Runner-up—Mrse Butterworth. 


Pali Hill. 


Greaves Memoriat Cup—A. G. O'Neill. 
President’s Cup—~A. N. #. Moore. 
Pell Hilt Oup—O. Mortis. 

Hlectric Oompetition—-C. H. Hewlett 


Motor Cycling. nEn 


Poona. 


H E. the Governor's Cup—Rajkumar Desara) 
Runner-up—Major Warren. 
Leach and Weborer Cup—Colonel Melhwsh. 
W.I,T.C. Challenge Cup—Jessop. 
Mr. Hatch’s Cup—Capvam Alcock. Runners- 
up—Pooley and Rajkumar Desaraj 
Lady Lloyd's Cup—Mrs. Warren and 
McLeod. 


Quetta. 


Inter-Regimental Cup—Major 0. A.L. Browns 
low and Lt. J B. Jones. 

Staff College Cup—Lt.-Col. D. 0. Cowie and 
Major W. A. H. Bird 

A.G G's Cup—Lt.-Col L Carr. 

Calcutta Crp, Ootacamund—Rajkumar beat 
French. 

Ladies’ Electric Competition, Ootacamund— 
Mrs Palin. 

Merchants’ Cup, Karachi—J. R, Baxter and 
W.E Petrie. 


ATHLETICS. 


AJl India Amateur Meeting, Bombay— 


Marathon Race—(1922) N.V R  Naldu. 
‘Lime—56 mins, #1 4-5 secs (1923) PBds. 


Ladies’ Electric—Mrs, Palmer. Runners-up— 
Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Whitworth 
Whiteaway Lajdlaw Cup—J. Sharples Run. 


Broad Jump—(1922) Lee-(pl Roberts, 
K.R. BC Length—20ft 4m (1923) H. 8, 
Lynn, Customs Jength—19ft. L14in. 


‘Lurner, 2nd MAluddlesex Regiment 

100 Yards—-(1922) Lee.-Cpl. Roberts, K R R 
C lime—10 2-5 secs (1923) H. &. Lynn, 
Customs. Timne—10 4-5 sects. 

20 Yards Hurdles- (1922) H &S Lynn, 
YMC.A. Time—16 3-5 secs (1928) P A, 
D’Avoime, B ES School Sime—17 sccs, 

220 Yards Vash—(1922) Lee -Cpl Roberts, 
K.R RC. lime—2z4 45 secs (1928) 
A.M B.L Pinto, Biroda ‘Lime—24 secs. 

440 Yards Race- (1922) Sergt Jhompson, 
Ahmednagar ‘JIime—5d5 45 secs. (19238) 
P. Powell, Bombay Time—d8 secs. 

Half Mile Race—(1922) Lce- Cpl Diaon, 
2nd D.L I Time—-2 mins 11 secs, 
(1928) Bds Turner, 2nd Middicsox Regt. 
Time—-2 mins 12 secs 

One Mile Race—(1922) N. V. RB Naidu, Banga- 
lore ‘lime—4 mins. 56325 secs (1923) 
Bds. Turner, 2nd Middlesvx Regt. Lime— 
5 mins. 4 secs. 


High Jump—(1922) Bdm. Waddcups, In- 
niskilings Height—5ft 2m. (1923) Bdm. 
Waddcups, Inniskillings Height-—4ft. 10m. 


Half Mile Relay Race—(1922) Inniskilling 
Fusilers (1923) Y¥.M.C A., Bombay. 
Time—1 min, 43 secs. 

Dalf Mile Cycle Race—(1922) M Gerard, 
Customs Jime—~1 min 25 4-5 secs, (1928) 
M Gerard, Customs. Time—1 mijn. 23 25 
Secs 


Two Mile Cycle Race—(1922) M Gerard, 
Customs. 1ime—6 mins 37 3-5 sec» (1923) 
Mo soGeraid, Customs Time—6 mins, 34 
39 sccs 

100 Yards (School Boys)—~(1923) P. A. 
D’Avoine, B E.S Time—il secs. 


440 Yards (School Boys)—(1923) G@ A 


Johnstone, Bishop Cotton School. Time— 
57 2-5 Svcs. 


YACHTING AND BOATING. 


Royal Bombay Yacht Club Regatta— 

Commodore’s Cups—Colone] Gillespie (Sheila) 
m “A” Class. Mr Durkin (Kelpie) in ‘ B’ 
Class Mr Bich (Loon) in Sea Birds Class 
Mr. Scott (Rosalind) in Lomtits Class 

Captain Gentles’ Cup—Colonel Gillesple 


(Sheila). 
Captam Gentles’ Cup—Mr Durkin (Kelpie) 
Gordon Bennevt Cup—-( Bat), 
Lord Curzon Cup—Mr, MacBeth (Puffin). 
Naini Tal Yacht Club Rogatta— 
All India Cup—Nami Tal Y.C. beat Royal 
Bombay Y C by 12 points. 


Mixed Double Svulls (} mile)~Mre A S M 
Winder, A S&S M Winderand Miss O Gor- 
man (co\) Time—l min 59 secs, 

Service Fours (} mule)—Signal School. 
Time—4 mins 47 secs 

Junior Sculls (} mile)—B E Lines. Time— 
4 mins t sec 

Canoe Race—Captain and Mrs Dobbie. 

Jumor Pairs (+ mile)—Rojal Sappers and 
Miners Time—4 mins 9 secs. 

Senior Scull, —(} mile)—D, H Dawson. Time— 
5 mins, d secs. 

Senior Pairs (+ muile)—Royal Sappers and 


Royal Connaught Boat Club Regatta, Poona— Miners. Time—3 mins. 33 secs 
. A. Time—3 Challenge Fours ({ mile)}—Royal Connaught 
aie C1 sae a Boat Club, Time—4 wins. 47 secs, 
MOTOR CYCLING. 


BOMBAY SPEED CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


Under 280 c.c,—A. F. Soundy @friumtph Junior). eee 8, A. Palkhiwalla (Harley David« 
n). 
Under $50 ¢.c,—H, Harmer(Matador-BradshaW). championship Finals—S. A. Palkhiwalla (Harley 


Under 600 ¢.c,--D. V. Vartak (Norton). 


David-on). 
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Banking. 


An event of great importance in the eared 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27t. 
January 1021 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 


of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 


Th° idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as carly as 1836, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Pres!- 
deney Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward witbout result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913 
The nt scheme which hag come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in India. 


The Presidency Banks -—The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters, The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreemente of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
ponsation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches, 
Ths old statutory imitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government's power of control remained 
michanged, In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed 
the direct management of Government. 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimposed. Put very briefty, the principal 
restrictuons imposed Dy this Act prohibited 

Ba from conducting foreign exchange 
borrowing or receiving deposite 
of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing 
two independent names or upon goods, 
unlessthe goods of the title to them were deposit- 
ed with the Bank as security. At the same 
time t abandoned diregt interference 


in the t, ceasing to a t official 

Baia Sis peat up lense tate share the full 
ho 

uss of the vernmont Reserve 

Treasuries were at the Presidency 

towns into which the surplus revonwes were 

drawn and She helances left 26 the disposal of 


The General in Council to be a Governor 


This system continued with only miner 
modifications until 1920, During t wart, 


however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Ereoney Banksin order to assist the money 


The Imperial Bank :—Under the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (XLVII of 1920), the control 
of the Bank is entrusted to a Centra] Board of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and such otuer places as 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council may deter- 
area The Ceatral Board of Governors consists 
0 Cy 

(@) Managing Governors not exceeding 
two in number, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Counct! on re- 
commendation by the Central Board; 

(6) the Prestdenta, Vice-Presidenta and 
Secretaries ot the Local Boards; 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other 
officer nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council; and 

(2) not more than four non-officials, nomi- 
nated by the Governor-General in 
Council. 


Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
the discretion of the Central Board. 


The Controller of the Currency and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitied to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Government, The Governor-General in Council 
is entitled to issue instructions to the Bank in 
respect of any matter which in his opinion 
vitally affects his financial policy or the safety 
of the Government balances, end if the Controller 
of the Currency or such other officer of Govern- 
ment as may be nominated by the ere 
Central Board shall give notice in writing to 
the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Government as 
affecting the matters aforesaid, such action shall 
not be taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor-General in Council. Under 
the Imperial Bank of India Act provision was 
made for the increase of the ca of the Bank, 
The capital of the three Presidency Banks con- 


less sisted of 32 crores of rupees in shares of Rs. 500 


each, fully subscribed, The additional capital 
authorised was 74 crores in shares of Re. 500 
each, of which Re. ]25 nas been called up, mak- 
ing the ital of the Bank Ba. 113 
crores, Of which Re. 5,62,50,000 has beon 
patd up. The reserve fund of the Bank is 
4 crores 85.lacs and the balance sheet of 30th 
June 1923 showed the Government Balance 
at Re. 12,56,70,782, other ts at 
Bs. 70,49,71,078 and cash Bs, 29,13,48,654 
with a percentage of cash to liabilities of 


The Imperial Bank. 


Class of Business :—The Imperial Bank of. 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 


1876 in defining absolutely the class of business 
in which the Bank may engage, though the older 
limitations are modified in some minor points. 
It permits for the firrt time the constitution of a 
London Office and the borrowing of money in 
England for the purpose of the Bank’s business 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or receiving deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banks. 
The Act provides for an agreement between the 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th 
January 1921 and js for a period of ten years 
determinable thereafter by either party with 
one year’s notice, provides, tater alia, for tho 
following important matters :-— 


(1) All the general banking business of 
the Government of India is to be 
carried out by the Imperial Bank. 
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(2) The Bank will hold all the Treasury 
Balances at Headquarters and at 
its branches. This involves the 
abolition of the Reserve Treasury 
system. 

(8) Within five years the Bank undertakes 
to open 100 new branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of one in 
four. The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks prior 
to the date of amalgamation number- 
ed 60, including the Colombe branch 
of the Bank of Madras. The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior te 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1861-62 
but no less than 18 branehes were 
established before 1868, 


(4) The management of the Public Debt 
will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration. 


THE DIRECTORATE. 


Managing Uovernors 


{" Bernard Hunter, Kt, 


8. A. H. Sitwell, Esq. 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards, 


CALCUTTA— 

Sir Alexander R. Murray, KT., ° B,E. se a j .» President. 

A. @’A. Willis, Esq., M.L,0, Vice-President, 

D, 8. McClure, Eaq. (Off9.) Secretary. 
BOMBAY— 

E. J. Bunbury, Esq < on ae , as -» President. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeobhoy, Bart,, K.C.S.1. , % a Vice: Presidens. 

. A. Don, Esq. ie ie ae ; ° ‘ -» Secretary. 

MADRAS— 

C. E. Wood, Esq. ee #o ee ee ae es ee President. 

R. C. M. Strouts, Tesq... ae ee ee es ee es Vice-President, 

N. M. Murray, Esq. ee ee se es oe ee ee Secretary. 

Controller of Currency H. Denning, Esq., 1.0.8, (Offg.) 
Nominated by Government. 


The Hon'ble Sir Maneckji B. Dadabhoy Kt., C.1.., Nagpore ; 


The Hon'ble Sir Dinsha E, Wacha, Kt., J.P., 


Bombay ; 


The Hon'ble Sir 8. R. M. Annamalai Chettiar, Kt., Madras ; 


Rai Sir Onkar Mall Jatia Bahadur, Kt., 0,.B.E., Calcutta, 


MANAGER IN LONDON. 


Sir Norcot Warren, Kt., K.C.LE. 


BRANGHES, 


Loos HeaD OFFICES, 


Calcutta, 
Borabay. 
Madras, 


LONDON OFFICE. 
No, & Whittington Avenue, 
BO. 3 


Burra Bazaar, Calcutta. 
Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Park Street, Calcutta. 
Bycuila, Bombay. 

@ Ma&ndvi, Bombay. 
Sandhurst Road, Bombay. 
Mount Road, Madras. 
Abbottabad. 


Ahmedabad. 
Ahmedabad City. 
Ahmednagar. 


Ajmer. 
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Broach, Karachi, Patna. 
Calicut. Kasauli. Peshawar, 
Cawnpore. Khandwa. Poona, 
Ohittagong. Kumbakonum. Poona City. 
Coconada, Lahore, Quetta. 
Cochin, Larkana, Rajahmandry. 
Coimbatore, Lucknow. Rajkot. 
Colombo. Lyallpur, Rangoon, 
Cuddalore. Madura. Rangpur. 
Cuddapah. Mandalay. Rawalpindj. 
Cuttack, Mangalore. Saharanpur. 
Dacca. Masulipatam. Salem. 
Dalhousie. Meerut. Sargodha. 
Darjeeling. Moradabad. Secunderabad. 
Dehra Dun. Moul mein. Serajgunge. 
Delhi, Multan. Sholapur, 
Dhulia. Murree. Sialkot. 
Dibrugarh, Mussoorie. Simla, 
Erode, Muttra. Simla Town. 
Ferozepore, Muzuffarpur. Srinagar (Kashmir). 
Fyzabad. Mymensingh. Sukkur. 
Guntur, Nadiad. Surat. 
Gwalior. Nagpur. Tellicherry, 
Hubli, Naini Tal, Tinnevelly. 
Hyderabad (Deccan). Nandyal, Trichinopoly. 
Hyderabad (Sind.) Naralngunge, Trivandrum. 
Indore. Nasik, Tuticorin. 
J Sigeon Negapatam. Ujjain. 
Jalpaiguri, Nellore. Vellore. 
Jamehedpur, Nowshera, Vizagapatam 
Jubbul pore. Ootacamund. Vizianagram 
Jullundur. Parbhani (Sub- Agency). 


In Schedule 1 Part 1 of the Act, the various 
descriptions of business which the Bank may 
transact are laid down, and in Part 2 it is ex- 
pressly provided that the Bank shall not transact 
any kind of banking business other than that 
ganctioned in Part 1. 

Briefly svated, the main classes of business 
ganctioned are :— 

(1) Advancing money upon the security of :— 

(2) Stocks, &c., in which a trustee is autho- 
rised by Act to invest trust monies. 

(b) Securities issued by State aided Rail. 
ways, notified by the Governor- 
General-in-Councl]. 

(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 
under Act, by, or on behalf of, a 
District Board. 

(d) Goods, or documents of title thereto, 
deposited with, or asalgned to the Bank. 

(e) sa aig Bills of Exchange or Pro. 

0 


(/) Fully paid shares and debentures of. 
Companies with limited liability or 
immoveable property or documents of 
title relating thereto, as collateral! 
security where the original securit 
is one of those specified in a, b, c, d and, 
if authorised by the Central Board, in «. 

©) With the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment, adv money to Courts of Wards 
upon security of estates in their charge. 

(8) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and selling bills of exchange and other eeotiable 
securities payable in India and Ceylon. and sub- 
ject to the directions of the Governor-General] in 
Council, the discounting, pang oa selling of 
bills exchange payable de India for 
and from or to such Banks as facet rs apecovel 

4) Investing the Banks’ in the secu 
referred to ia (1) a, 6, Ce 


°. unconnected 


(5) Making Bank Post Bills and Letters of 
Credit payable in India and Ceylon. 

(8) Buying and selling gold and silver. 

(7) Receiving deposits, 

(8) Recelving securities for safe custody. 

(9) Selling such properties as may come into 
the Bank’s Dosaekalon in satisfaction of claims. 

(10) Transacting agency business on com- 


mission. 
(11) Acting ag Administrator, for winding 


up estates. 
(12) Drawing bills of pores and granting 
(etters of credit payable out of India for the use 


of principles in connection with (11) and also 
beg constituents for bona fide personal 
n 


(18) Buying, for the purpose of meeting such 
billa, &c., bills of exchange payable out of India 
at any usance not exceeding six months. 

(14) Borrowing money in India. 

(15) Borrowing money in England upon see 
curity of assets of the Bank, but not otherwise. 

The principal restrictions placed on the bual- 
neas of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows :— 


(1) It shall not make any loan or advance :— 


(a) For a longer period than six months, 
(a) op the security of stock or shares of 
e Bank ; 


(c) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courtae of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or eevurity of immoveabie pro- 
perty or documents of title thereof. 

(2) The amount which may be advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited. 

(8) Discounts cannot be made or advances 
on personal security given, unless such dis- 
counte or advances carry with them the several 
responsibilities of at least two persons or firms 

with each other in genera] part 


nership. 
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The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at 80th June 1923 was as follows :— 
LIABILITIOS. Rs. a. p. ASSETS. Rs. a Pp. 
Subscribed Capital .. 11,25,00,000 0 0 || Government Securities ,. 802,683,672 4 0 
aie undsrtie tn) Aenea 
es under the Act .. 3,898,682 
yet Paid up.. a 5,62,50,000 0 © ||Loans.. ie Z% 15, '97,06,221 0 9 
Reserv 6 4,35,0 ,000 0 O || Cash Credits .. 30,40, 29,515 12 4 
Public Dendiite., - 12,56,70,782 2 8 || Inland Bills discounted 
Other Deposits . 70,47,71,073 0 5 ho purchased. 5,30,92,540 9 2 
Loans against Securities Bills discounted 
percontra .. mere a purchased es 1,583,321 11 4 
Loans from the Govern- Bullion .. << ‘i eens 
ment of India under Dead Stock 2,39,65,088 8 9 


Section 194 of the 
Paper Currency Act, 
against Inland Bills 


Liability of Constituents 
for Contingent Liabi- 
lities per contra - 


discounted and pur- Sundries .. 35,34,609 6 7 
chased percontra .. Baas Balances with other 
Contingent Liabilities .. ies Banks .. “% rr 77,38,239 4 8 
Sundries .. oe 50,24,775 8 8 
| 64,38,68,875 12 7 
Cash ee ae ws 29,18,18,654 14 9 
Rupecs ../ 93,52,17,5830 11 4 Rupees -»| 93,52,17,630 11 4 


The above Balance Sheet includes.— 
Deposits in London £ 6,99,104-17-3; Advances, in London £ 2,44,883-15.0; 
Balances at Other Banks In London & 5,08,599-15-11, 


Cash and 


Government Deposits. 


The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various 
periods during the last 40 years or so :— 


In Lakhs of rupees, 











Bank | Bank Bank ay Bank Bank 
o of of of {Total — of of Total, 

Bengal. |Bombay.| Madras. Benge. Bombay. Madras. 
etek We es Bees ae tee tes uaa eosin 

30 June | 
1881 .. 230 61 | 53 344 1918 ., 247 1867 68 4i2 
1886 329 82 | 39 450 1914 ..; 290 197 | 93 580 
1891 m 832 97 53 482 1915 ..| 2638 187 | 102 | 552 
1896. 225 88 57 370 1916 . 336 263 115 714 
1907, 187 | 90 63 | 340 1917 ..{ 1838 716 209 | 2268 
1906, 186 93 46 825 1918 ..; 664 549 213 | 1426 
1911S, 198 129 | 42 404 1919 .. 346 298 142 788 
1912... 210 155 75 440 1920 . 801 663 170 | 1634 
26 January 
e 1921. 864 206 188 708 
es er es ee, een: eee | Ce ee: | 
IMPERIAL BANE 
$0th June 1921 
99 1922 1,672 
ms 1023 1,256 
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Government Deposits. 


The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Ca 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shows below :-~ alae 








in Lakhs of Rupees, 
4 Proportion of 
Government 
depoaita to 
12,3 & 4. 
31st December. | 
1891 Ge és 850 97 297 1412 18°7 percent, 
1896 ae - $50 158 299 1202 14°2 —C,, 
1001 ee ae 360 218 840 1468 14°3_si,, 
1906 ee oe 360 279 807 2745 f 8 x 3 9) 
1907 “ we 860 204 835 2811 8°8 ,, 
1908 - is $60 809 325 2861 84, 
1909 i - 860 $18 807 8265 774i, 
1910 ae os 860 $31 839 $234 97 =~, 
1911 wa sie 860 340 438 3419 9°96 5 
1912 a% oe 875 861 426 8578 90 4 
1918 a ee 875 370 587 3644 11-8 yy 
1914 bs - 375 386 661 4002 10°5 sas 
1915 ee ee 375 369 487 3860 8] - 5 9 
1916 ee 6 875 858 520 4470 90 ys 
1917 . - 875 863 771 6771 3) Cs, 
1918 ea a 375 $40 864 5097 12°9 ,, 
1919 ie ee 375 355 772 7226 8°8 ,, 
1920 - se 375 375 901 7725 9°6 5, 
30th June (Imperiul 

Bank.) 
1921 ne o0 547 871 2220 7016 21'8 4 
1922 mG ei 562 411 1672 6336 18°6 ,, 
1923 ‘ Ss 562 435 1256 7047 135 «,, 


nt 





Recent Progress. 


The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga 
mation into the Imperial Bank :— 


In Lakhs of Rupees. 
BANK OF BENGAL, 














| Govt. | Other | Gash,  Invest-| Dividend 
— Capital. |Reserve. depo- | depo- ae 
81st December. 
1805 ae ia 200 68 184 677 422 182 10 per cent. 
1900 Pe és 200 103 155 682 248 136 11 
1905 ‘ie ae 200 149 167 1204 896 181 12 5 
1906 ie ax 200 150 160 1505 528 149 12 Pm 
1907 a aa 200 157 187 1578 460 279 12 an 
1908 - a 200 165 178 1575 507 340 13 Pe 
1909 ss is 200 170 168 1760 615 411 14 s 
1910 ‘a es 200 175 198 1609 514 368 14 ‘s 
1911 ee ie 200 180 270 1677 729 $21 14 . 
1912 ee or 200 185 1711 665 $10 14 om 
19138 a 200 191 "361 1824 810 14 ree 
1914 oe ee 200 200 287 2160 1169 621 16.—Cié«CS 
1915 ee i 200 * 1978 785 793 16 Sy, 
1916 ee as 200 $9138 274 2148 72 768 16 os 
1917 a de 200 #221 448 2934 1482 773 1? ‘s 
1918 oe ox 200 189 584 2392 804 779 17 a 
1919 ‘i ae 200 405 3254 997 17) ay 
1020 es <s 200 210 434 1321 910 193 + 





includes Re. 2 lakhs ag & reserve for depreciation of investments, 


* 
rs Be Ff ; 
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BANK OF BOMBAY, 





| 
Govt. (| Other 
— Capital. Gave depo- | depo- | Cash, , invest. Dividend 
| sits, sits. | mente, for year. 

1895 is ee 100 61 76 $58 228 105 11 per cent. 
1900} } 100 | «m0 | «oa | ase | rao | a9 | a re 
1905 ee a 100 87 92 676 259 158 12 95 
1906 se s 100 92 101 832 354 177 12 es 
1907 os a 100 06 112 821 $24 164 13 ss 
1908 ee es 100 101 04 832 377 149 13 


1909 ae _ 100 108 120 1035 415 163 13 
1910 as ee 100 105 152 1053 436 149 14 
1911 ae eo 100 106 107 1104 468 208 14 ows 
1912 i se 190 106 117 1124 $5 210 14, os 
1913 -” aa 100 106 200 1015 4:7 232 14 
ae ‘cs : 100 110 183 1081 646 202 15 * 4, 
1916 os ‘6 100 90 142 1367 667 812 15 

1917 a ue 100 92 235 2817 1898 744 17 

1918 jie as 100 101 177 1749 542 353 18 

1019 a Se 100 110 262 2756 998 815 193 
1920 es ~~ 100 120 349 2748 876 298 92 —C(«,, 





1900 .. .. 860 29 85 260 82 67 8 ; 
1905 ., .« 60 30 41 844 140 71 10 
19066 = gw Sl, Si 32 B4 855 161 81 10, 
1907 oe wet 80 36 35 416 162 84 10 ;, 
1908 = gw Swe Ss 40 52 447 153 84 ll 5 
1909 3... liww: SO 44 49 500 141 79 2 6 
1910 wy 80 48 72 567 184 85 12 
91 www) 0 |S 59 625 165 104 2 
1120. we 7K | 70 75 743 196 113 2 i, 
1918 =. ww 73 86 805 210 117 2 3 
1914 gw liwetti«S 76 91 761 267 134 zw 4 
1915 324. 65 86 808 256 184 18: 3. 
1916 ww lS 78 | 65 | 104 | 960 | 286 | 161 42 © 
1917) ww Swe | 2S 7B 50 87 | 1020 406 94 zw , 
1918 ww SClweti(i)SC 102 954 271 189 12, 
1019 3...) OB 45 104 | 1215 436 175 zw ,, 
19220 lw) 8 45 118 | 1579 505 211 18 





IMPERIAL BANK, 
30th June. 


1921... 547 871 22,20 70,16 84,84 16,52 16 per cent. 
1922.. 662 411 16,72 63,36 33,95 900 16 ‘i 
1923.. 562 435 12,56 70,47 29,13 925 16 “i 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business posits for use in India by offering rates of in- 
la India are merely branch agencies of Banks t much higher than the English Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the were able to quote. Within recent years how- 
Continent, or in the Far East and the United ever it has been discovered that it is possible 
States. ally thelr business was confined to attract deposita in India on quite as fs vour- 
almost exclusively to the cing of the ex- able terms as can be done in London and a 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years large proportion of the financing done by the 
most of them, while continuing to finance this Exchange Banks is now carried by 
part of India’s trade, have also taken an active means of money actually borrowed in India. 
part in the financing of the internal portion aleo No information {a available aa to how far each 
at the places where their branehes are situated. Bank has secured deposits in India, but the 

At one time the Banks carried en their opera- following statement published by the Directore 
tions in India almost entirely with money General of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
ober deg gee dere Me rag such deposits have grown in the aggregate 
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ToTaL DEPOSITS OF ALL EXCHANGE BANKS 

BECURED IN INDIA. 
In Lakhs of Rupees, 

1895 ee es 60 1030 
1900 1050 
1901 1188 
1902 1870 
1908 1614 
1904 1682 
1905 1704 
1906 1808 
1907 1917 
1908 1951 
1909 2027 
1910 2479 
1911 2816 
1912 2953 
1913 $103 
1914 8014 , 
1915 $354 
1916 $803 
1917 5387 | 
1918 6185 
1919 7485 
1920 7480 
1921 7519 


Exchange Banks’ Investments. 


Turning now to the question of the invest. ! 98 


ment of the Banka’ resources, so far as it con- 


cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 


the purchase of bills drawn against imports 
and exports to and from India. sia. 


The financing of the import trade originated 
and ia carried through however for the mort 
by Branches outside India, the Indian 
ranches’ sharein the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
arg the export business that the Indian 
ranches are more immediately concerned. 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to & com- 
paratively small figure in relat‘on to the busi- 
ness thev actually put through. No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
ey 
on n * g 
ee sheets dated Sist December 1922 
undernoted Banks will give some idea of this. 


of This has been brov 


The Exchange Bunks. 


LIABILITY ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE RE-DIt- 
COUNTED AND STILL 


dey Bank of India, Australis, 7,045,000 


an 
Eastern Bank, La. ee ee o¢é 296,000 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 4,682,000 
Corporation. 
Mercantile Bank of Jndia, Ld. ee 2,875,000 
' National Bank of India, Ld... .. 5,225,000 
P, & O. Banking Corporation, Ld... 14,047,000 
$3,970,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone,” as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be inferred that bills drawn in 
india form a very large proportion of the whole. 


The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months’ sight and may either Ye ** clean’ 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn. 
Most of them are drawn on well known firms 
at home or against credits one by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in Indla are sent home by the frst possible 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in abou! 16 or 17 days instead of having 


'to wait for three months which would be the 


case if they were unable to rediscount. Jt 
must not be assumed however that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 


The Banks place themselves in fands in India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following are 
the principal :— 


(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 


2) Sale of drafte and telegraphic trans- 
( fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 


(8) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
hic Transfers Pere in India from 


6 Secretary of State, 
(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion. 


5) Importe of reigns from 
Lt hate Landon, 


The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India fs of the usual nature end need 
not he given in detail. 


An interesting event tin Indfan Banking 
history is the recent entry in ths Banking 
field here of oné of the Ish “ Big Five, 

about by the ition 


of the business of Cox & (o,, by Lloyds 


Joint Stock Banks. 


The following is a statement of the position 
business in India as at Slst December 1922 :-— 
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of the various Exchange Banks carrying on 











In Thousands of &. 
| Cash and 
Name. | Capita. | Reserve. Deposits. | 1, vestments, 
iar ia of India, Australia & 8000 8800 42408 16674 
na, Ltd. 

Comptoir National D’ Escompte de Paris 10000 2821 147706 18059 
Eastern Bank, Ld. ws ae 7 1000 3 5433 4026 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corpn... 2229 7119 55988 20874 
Imperial Bank of Persia es as 650 840 3996 4554 
International Banking Corpn. .. - 1000 2100 12145 4578 
Lloyds Bank Ltd. a ee 14372 10000 830556 153079 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. .. a 1050 1200 13112 5805 
National Bank of India, Id... ss 2000 2600 $2267 18685 
Nationa! Bank of South Africa, Ltd. .. 2065 Sass 89551 17008 
Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. .. ae 10000 6500 50676 26080 
Sumitomo Bank, Itd. .. as oe 5000 2150 34059 9891 
Bank of Taiwan, Ltd. .. os ee 5250 1218 22023 9789 
P. & O.Banking Corpn, Ltd, .. «. 2504 115 10360 5150 
Netherlands Trading Society .. . 6666 3535 27612 11621 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino i. «. : 5333 6711 62054 238087 


—— 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 there were few Banks of 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
Small importance and had their business con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature im pearg within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906, 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and although many of the r-w 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
baning business, on the other hand a very large 
number engaged in other businesses in addition 
@UU LUAU UGLULY VO PLUpPTily VWiGROUU ao sma. 

These Banks made very great strides during 
the firet few years of their existence, but It 
was generally suspected in well informed cireles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
It was a matter of no great surprise to many 
poonte when it became known that some of the 

anks were in difficulties. 


The first important fallare to take place was 
that of the People’s Bank of India and the loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
restited in a very large number of other failures, 
ne year being that of the Indian Specie 

an 


Since those eventS of teD years ago, 
confidence has been largely restored But in 
April 1923 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend- 
ed payment and is now in voluntary liquidation 
The effect of the failure of this old established 
Bank m.ght have been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation m close association 
with the Government of India, The Impenal 
Bank undertook to pay the deprsitors of the 
Alhance Bank 50 per cent. of the amounts due 
tothem. A panic was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difficulty 


During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank which 
was established 10 1918, was merged in the 
Central Bank of India. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears in the 


latest available Balance Sheets :— 

















In Lakhs of Rupees. 
Name. Capital, | Reserve, | Depostta, |, Cash and 
server ys Ld Preah toP. & 35 85 1093 424 
e on, e 
Bank he hae ee @ oe oe 29 18 16 247 
Bank of India Ld. “a oe ee 100 72 982 $73 
The Bank of Morvl, Ld. ee ee 55 eens 14 4 
Bank of Mysore, Ld. «swe 20 | 9 161 84 
Central Bank of India, Id. .. 2 « 50 30 1416 559 
Karachi Bank, Ld. bs i oe 2 | 1 28 18 
Ondh & Commerotal Bank, Ld... —.. 5 2 6 ; 
Punjab National Bank, Ld. .. 2 « a 18 _ a0 


Union Bank of India, LA. .. 


yw Agents sn Endta of London Banks. 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. Capital, Reserve, ‘ 
The following figures ap g in the Report | 1907 we 229 63 400 
of the Director-Genoral of Statistics shew the | 1908 <a 339 80 1628 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits | 1900 Py 266 87 2049 
of the principal Joint ‘Stock Banks registered | 1910 an 275 100 2565 
in India :—~ 1911 < 285 126 2529 
In Lakhs of rupees. 1912 os 291 184 2725 
ee Reserve. Deposits. | 1918 ee 231 132 2259 
1870 es 1 18 |10914 Ze 261 141 1710 
1875 a 4 2 27) (11915 ue 281 156 1787 
1880 ie 18 8 @3 {1916 oe 287 178 2471 
1885 “ 18 5 04 1917 os 808 162 8117 
1890 ee 83 1? 270 {1918 a 486 165 4059 
1895 ee 68 $1 566 =| 1919 ve 6389 224 5800 
1900 ee 82 45 807 | 1920 ee 837 255 7114 
1906 ae 138 56 1155 | 1921 988 800 7689 


LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OR CORRTSPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA, 


London Office--Agents or 
Name of Bank, Correspondents. Address. 





| ete cet 
Imperial Bank of India .. .. London Office... e6 os ha Wo naa Serer 


Other Banks & Kindred Firms. 
Allahabad Bank ., Pe . National Provincial & Union Bank 


National Bank th "*| Tondon Offices .. ee ov | Circus Pace, | London 
ak of South Aries. G| Wall, H.C. 2 25 Covksper 

Nederlandsche Handel-Mas t- Street, 8. W. 1. 
schappij a .. | National Provincial & Union 


Nederlandsch Indisch H del Bankof England .. .. 16, Bishops Gate, B. 0, &, 
CTIGNAS C: e Handels- 
bank =. .. | London Joint City&MidlandBank. | 5, ar aah Street, 


P. & O. Banking carperation .. | London Office .. mr ws Lh Leséen Hall %.,2.0.5. 
Sumitomo Bank - Ditto, .. ons we 67, Bichops Gate, EL O. 9. 
Yokohama Sperle Bank . os a Thitto. oo et IY 7 Biahors Gate, | B.C.2, C.2, 


ie epengintager een 


of England .» 15, Bishops Gate, E.0. 2. 
Cs and 0, Banking ‘Corporation. 122 pecs Hall Street, 
Bankof Baroda ..  ,. ‘Tern Be a 4, Oroaby 84, B. 0. 8. 
Bank of Morvi., és National Provinclal & " Unton 
Bank of England ad » | 15, ee Gate, E. C, 2. 
Bank of Mysore i Eastern Beak cf Ge. mer’ 8, 
Calcutta Industrial Bank Barclays Bank | iéa Fencnek Street, 8.0.3. 
Central Bank of India... London Joint City &Midland Bank. 5, ‘Threadneedle Street, 
Grindlay &Co, .. .. London Office... ie .. 54, Parliament Street. 
Karnan Tndustrial Bank -. Barclays Bank 168, FenchurchStreet, £.C,8, 
Punjab National Bank .. ,. London Joint City &Midland Bank. 5, Threadneedle Street, 
Simla Banking & Industrial Co. Grindlay & Co. .. - «- 54, Parliament Street. 
Thomas Cook & Son ae ee London Offire ee ae ee Ludgate Circus, EB. C. 4. 
Union Bank of India. .. London County Westminster & 
Parr’s Bank . Bartholomew Lane, £.C. 2. 
Exchange Banks. | | 
Banco Nacional Ultramarino .. , London Office, .. be aie Wi eae Street, 
aaa -Wle ee : Ditto ne ” 25, Old Broad Street,#.C.2, 
ko a Australia 
Oc marrige 4 Ditto es es “| 8, Bishops Gate, B. 0. 2. 
m ation "Escom te 
de Paris ee ee en . e Ditto ee es oe sri King William Bt.,£.0, 
palate a ea ar. | Ditto se né oo | Crosby 8q., B. O. 8. 
Ong Kong Shanghai Ban 
Corporation ei Diito és ee ». 19, Grace Chureh &,, E.6.3. 
or tilaer Peer of Persia ee a Ditto i vs ae a, Tenant Lane, £. C. 4. 
terna Ban C Tas 
tion ee Ditto wens nn 88, Bishops Gate, EO. 2 
Mercantile Bank of India Le Ditto, as a ; 15, Grace Church St., E.C.5. 
National Bank of India .. Ditto. ae. Cae. le 26, Bishops Gate, B.C, 2. 
| 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian alg Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
in india before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will sontiove to thrive for eome very consider- 


able time to come. The use of the word 
“* Sheoff ’is usually associated with a person 
who charges usurious rates of interest to im- 


people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as “ shroffs” in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Under 
f conditions the Banks in India can never 


to be able to get into sufficiently close pbearin 


touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom: 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct, and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff proves of such great service. 
In this capacity aleo he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all his own money, he 
still requires say Rs. 25,000 to stock his sho 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the Jatter after very careful inquiries as to 
the rete ie position grants the accom- 
modation, if he is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach ebout ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 eacn. A beondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the ehrofts in 
respect of such advances. 


A stage is reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 


int that the assistance of the Banks is called 
nto requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers, 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on his transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 


The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and necese 
sarily very according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annag 
per cent. per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or 1} °/, is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower, Rates 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it is in Bombay. 


The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikanir and Shikarpur ey adage C the 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by “ Moonims” who have 
very wide powers. 


It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in exe 
change business throughout India, but there ir 
no doubt that this is done to a very consideratle 


meet out of their own money, and it is at this |extent, 
THE BANK RATE. 


Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed its a 
own Bank Rate, and the rates were not uniform. 


Now the Imperial Bank fixes the rate for 
whole of India. The rate fixed represents 


rate charged by the Banks on demand loans 


i guch 
the | one-half to one per cent. over the official rate; 
the ' but this does not always apply and in the mon- 
|goon months, when the Bank rate is sometimes 


rule at a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily 
advances or discounts are granted at from 


against Government securities only and advances | nominal, it often happens that such accommoda- 
on other securities or discounts are granted as tion is granted at the official rate or even lesa. 


The following statement shows the average 
constituted :— 


Bank Rate since the Imperial Bank was 








Year, ® ist Half-year. 2nd Half-ycar. Yearly average, 
ne a a a aaa ra 
1921 ee ee oe ee 6°038 5°108 5°573 
22g 7°192 4-510 5821 
1928 ot a6 eee aese 
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Clearing Ht... 





BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 


The principal Clearing Houses in Inda are 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rai goon, 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these tn: first 
two are by far the most important The 
members at these places consist of the Im >erial 
Bank, most ofthe Exchange Banks and E) glish 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the | etter 
known of the iocal Joint Stock Banks, No Bank 
is entitled to claim to be a member as o/ right 
and any application for admission to a Cli wing 
must be proposed and seconded by twe me: bers 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by th: ex- 
isting members. 

Ihe duties of settling Bank are under aken 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the 7 accs 
mentioned and a representative of each me ober 
attends at the office of that Bank on each >usi- 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques 
he may have negotiated on other members 


and to receive in exchange all cheques dre 
on him negotiated by the latter. after 
the cheques have been received and delive 
the representative of each Bank advises 

settling Bank of the difference between 

total receipts and deliveries and the sett 
Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to sat 
itself that the totals of the debtor bala 
agrees with the total of the creditor balan 
the debtor Banks thereafter arrange to 

the amounts due by them to the settling B 
during the course of the day and the latte 
turn arranges to pay on reccipt of those amo! 
the balances due to the cieditor Banks 

practice however all the members keep BE 
accounts with the settlmg Bank so that 
final balances are settled by cheques and | 
entries thus doing away with the necessity 
cash in any form. 


The figures for the Cleanng Houses in India above referred to are given bolow 
Total amount of Cheques Cler-*7 4=""""~ 





| 














oe Calcutta Bombay| Madras | Rangoon.| Colombo | Karachi. Total, 

1901 .. --| Not 6511 1338 Not or 178 8927 
available available 

1202 .. ee es 7013 1205 wi ve 268 8576 
1903... ee a 8762 1464 se oe 840 10566 
1904 .. oe ee 9492 1536 ie ee 365 11393 
1905 ee ee ee 10027 1560 ees eo $24 12811 
1906 .. a oe 10012 1583 5% aie 400 12895 
1907 .. oe} 22444 12645 1548 oe ee 530 37167 
1908 .. P 21281 12585 1754 és 643 $6283 
1909 .. ««| 16776 14375 1948 re as 702 36801 
1910 .. «+| 22238 16852 2117 4769 oe 75 46527 
1911 oe 25763 17605 2083 5399 762 51612 
1912 _—. e-| 28831 20831 3152 6043 oe 1169 6°016 
1913 _ .. «ef 83183 21890 2340 6198 a 1219 64700 
1914 .. =x 28031 17696 2127 4989 . 1315 54168 
1015... oo| 82266 16462 1887 4009 ; 1352 56036 
1016 ., «| 48017 24061 2495 4853 cs 1608 SN9L9 
1917. eo} £7198 83655 2339 4966 ae 2028 90181 
1918 ., ee 74897 63362 2528 6927 a 2429 1°9643 
1919 .. eo} 90241 76250 8004 8837 se 2266 18598 
1920 .. eof 1563888 126353 7500 10779 ea $120 g01140 
1021 .. eel 92672 89788 3847 11.75 es 3579 200761 
1992 ol §=—94 48 R6883 4270 12220 0681 3234 210523 
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Showing the amount for one or more days at the rates of 1 to 16 Rupees per Month cf 31 Days. 
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The Railways. 


The history of Indian Railways very closely 
reficcts the financial vicissitudes of the ccuutry. 
Not for some time after the establishment o1 
Railways in England was their construction 
in India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned m 1845. These 
were from Calcutta to Raniganj (129 mules), 
the East Indian Railway, Bombay to Kalyan 
(33) miles, Great Indian Peninsula Railway; 
and Madras to Arkonam (89 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on 
esrious scale dates from Lord Dalhousie’s great 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercia) aJ- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities by raul, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
linking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the pmncipa) ports. 
This reasoning commended itself to the Di- 
rectors of the Last India Company, and it 
was powerfully reimforced when, durng the 
Mutiny, the barrers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital in Indta avatlable for railwav 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on whose cap.tal was guaranteed by the State, 
Were formed for the purpose. y the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered into with 
eight companies for the construction of 5,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 mullions ‘These companies were (1) 
Ihe Last Indian; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
Bula, (3) the Madras; (4) the Bombay, Baroda 
and Gentral India; (5) the Eastern Bengal; 
(6) the Indian Jtiranch, now the Oudh an 
Rohilkund State Katlway, (7) the Sind, 
Punjab and Delht, now merged in the North 
Western State Railway, (8) the Ureat South: 
ern of India, now the South Indian Batlwav 
The scheme laid the fonndations ot the Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day, 


Early Disappointments. 


The matin principle in the formation of these 
Companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which investors would come forward. This 
guariutec was five per cent coupled with the 
free grant of all the land required; in return 
the companies were required to share the 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met; the 
interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
rupec; the Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the close of twenty- 
five years and the Governinent were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
ing The early results were disappointing, 
Whilst the Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of the administration, the mobility 
of the troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of the populatiot. they failed to 
make profits sufficient to meet the guaranteed 
interest Some critics attributed this to the 
Bovecessarily high standard of construction 
adopted, and to the engineers’ ignorance of 
local conditions’ the result was that bv 1869 
the deficit on the Rallway budget was Rs 166} 
lakhs. Seeking for some more economical 
method of construction, the 


Government! they were revised in 


Secured sanction to the building of itnes by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre gauge being adopted 
for cheapness, Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be dtverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gove 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midjand 
(1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883-87), 
the Southern Maratha (1882), and the Assam- 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies, Their total length was over 4,000 miles. 


Famine and Frontiers. 


In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by the 
fall of the exchenge value of the rupoe, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise Four companies were 
promoted —the Nilgin, the Delhi-Umballa- 
Kalha, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
the second and third recetved guarantees, 
and the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 

the fourth, A step of even creater ir- 
portance was taken when Native States 
Were invited to undertake construction in 
their own territories, and the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870 


d 4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 


45 were on the broad gauge, during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 87) Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. Jt was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier. The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of our 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Harnat and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly; it 1s said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable outlay. 


Rebate Terms Established. 


This induced the fourth period—the system 
of rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, com- 
panies were offered a rebate on the gross earn: 
ings of the traffic mterchanged with the main 
line, 80 that the dividend might rise to four 
per cent. but the rebate was limited to 20 per 
cent. of the gross earnings. Under these Con- 
ditions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although enly in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Baral 
Light erie on the two feet six inches gaug 
entered the field without any guarantee, an 
with rolling stock designed to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge. The rebate 
terms being — mln aie hs Big — hod 
competition o per ceo ’ 
re 1836 to provide for an 


Modern Railway Policy. 


absolute guarantee of $ per cent. with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line’s net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total bemg 
Hmited to 3} per cent on the capital outlay 
Under these terms, a considcrable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
in none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted 
As these terms did not at firct attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to 33 per cent and of rebate from 
8} to 5 per cent with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 percent im both cases At last 
the requirements of the market were met, and 
there bas since been a mild boom in feeder 
railway construction and the stock of all the 
sound companies promoted stands at a sub- 
stantial premium 


Railway Profits Commence, 


Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic both passenger and goods The 
falling in of the original contracts allowed Gov- 
ernment to renew them on more favourable 
terms The development of irrgation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Railway Owing to the burden of 
maintainng the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this wag the Cinderella Railway in Indla—the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jhelum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certam 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State Jn 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly In the four years ended 1907 08 
they averaged close upon £2 mullions a year 
In the following year there was a relapse, Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when worsing expenses were rising, owmg 
to the general increase in prices Instead ofa 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 190809 But in the 
following year there wae % reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
creased For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £10,858379 Although ina 
country like India, where the finances are 
Mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 


there is no reason to antictpate a further: 


deficit, hut every ground for hoping that the 
tailway profits will fill the vacuum in the 
Indian revenues caused by the cessation of the 
Opium trade with China 


Contracts Revised. 


A very important factor in this changed 
position is the revision of the original con- 
tracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed, The five per cent dividend, 
Guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
Yearly settlements made these companies 
& drain on the State at a time when their stock 
Was at a high premium, The first contract 
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to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
em provinces When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur: 
chasing the linc, paying the purchase money 
in the form of termmable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capttal The rail- 
wav thus became a State line but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
it Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State m the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges, 
Including the payments on account of the 
terminable annuitv by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and intcrest 
on all capital outlay subgequent to the date 
of purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil 

lions At the end of seventy four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govcrr 

ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2 700000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital of gtd to sevcnty 
Inillions sterling No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line it possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com: 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, haye 
proportionately swelled the revenue ani as 

seta of the State It is diffcult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railwavs in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period when tte 
revenue did not meet the interest chargee, 
According to one estimate it should be £00 mil- 
lions. But even ?f that figure he taken 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property 


Improving Open Lines. 


These changes induced a “orre-pondng 
change m Indian Railway policy Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines But with the completion of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Lastern Rajputana the trunk 
system was virtually complete A direct 
broad zZauge route from Bombay to Simd 1s 
needed, but chiefly for stratcgic purpores, 
The poor commercial prospects of the line 
and the opposition of the Rao of Cutch to any 
through line in his territories, keep this scheme 
in the background There does not exist anv 
throuzh rail connection between India and 
Burma, although several routes have been 
surveyed, the mountainous character of the 
region to be traversed, and the easy means 
of communication with Burma by sea, rob 
this scheme of any living importance lurther 
Survey work was undertakenin November 1914, 
the three routes to be surveyed being the coast 
route, the Manipur route, and the Hukong valley 
toute The metre gauge systems of Northern and 
Routhern India must also be connected and 
Karachi given direct broad-gauge connection 
with Delhi, a project that is now under 
investigation. But these works are subordi- 
nate to the necessity for bringing the open 
lines up to their traffe requirements and 
providing them with feeders. The sudden 
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increase in the trade of India found the main 
lines totally unprepared. Costly works were 
necessary to double lines, improve the equip- 
ment, provide new and better yards and 
terminal facilities and to increase the rojling 
stock. Consequently the demands on th 
open lines have altogether overshadowed th: 
provision of new lines. Even then th 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
in London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider ways and means. Thir 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con 
struction in India was limited only by_ th¢ 
capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
ear. Even this reduced sum cannot always 
provided. 


Government Control. 


As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, it was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expenditure 
during construction; and over management 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government cf India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised, it became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordingly 
in 1901-02 Mr. Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
question of the organisation and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be _ replaced 
by 3 Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted in March 1905. 
The Board is outside, but subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it is represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepares the railway programme of 
expenditure and considers the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines. 
Its administrative duties include the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the 
arrangements for through trafic, the settle- 
ment of disputes between lines, the control 
and promotion of the staff on State lines, and 
the general supervision over the working and 
expenditure of the Company's lines. Two minor 
changes have taken place since the constitu- 
tion of the Railway Board. In 1908, to 
meet the complaint that the Board was 
subjected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sits in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
Paints of the excessive interference of the. 
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Board with the Companies, an informa! misston 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. The conatitution of the Board is 
now undergoing further inquiry, and the 
development generally favoured in the establish- 
ment of a Railway Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 


Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors in London. They are 
represented in India by an Agent, who has 
under him a Traffic Manager, a Chief Engi- 
necr, & Locomotive Superintendent, a Store- 
keeper, a Police Superintendent, (who is ap- 
pointed by Government), and an Auditor. 
The State Railways are similarly organised. 


Clearing House. 

Proposals have severa) times been made 
for the establishment of a Clearing House 
but the distances are too great. The work 
which would ordinarily be done by the Clearing 
House ig done by the Audit Office of each 
Railway. 

The Railway Conference. 


In order to facilitate the adjustment of 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
Was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1903 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and it has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
the broad gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones, But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
‘'t was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
‘or the open Jines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre gauge of 
3 feet 33 inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intention 
was to make the metre gauge lines provisional ; 
they were to be converted into broad gauge 
as soon as the traffic justified it : consequently 
they were built very light. But the trafic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying powet 
of the metre gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad gauge. So, except In the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre gauge lines 
were iniproved and they berome a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there 
ls a great metre gauge system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war. Another System in Southern India 
smbracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems, These are not yet conneeted, 
but the necessary link from Khardwa by way 
f the Nizam’s Hyderabad-Godaveri Railway, 
sannot be leng delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre gauge. Since the openin 
of the Barsi line, illustrating the eg ae 
he two feet six inch gange; there been 
leveloped a tendency to construct feeders on 
shia rather than on the metre gauge, 
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The following statement brings out the more important features of the operation of Indian 
railways during the year 1922-23 together with similar intormation for the year 1821-22 :— 


Mileage open on the 31st March— 1922-23, 1921-22, 
1. Sincle line i a Gd ae as 34,453.07 34,201.89 
2. Double line or more ive ea os we 3,164.84 3,068.78 
3. Total route mileace = ie ae ‘ 37,617.91 $7,265 .67 
4, Total track mileage Ee - és 50,219.74 49,498.78 
Capital and Revenue Earnings and Erpenditure— 
5, Total capital outlay including ferries and 
suspense on open line ate .. Rs. 6 69,39,19,000 6,47,97,17 000 
6. Gross earnings és es ” 1,05, 65,19,000 92 ,88 67,000 
7. Gross earnings per train milo * 6 44 5.85 
8. Working expenses ; - _ 72,,99,49,000 70,79,95,000 
9, Working expenses per train mile .. as ee 4.45 4.46 
10. Net carnings ne ae a 32 ,65,70,000 22 .08,72,000 
11. Ferceentace of working expenses to crose earnings, 69 09 76.22 
12. Percentage of net earnings on total capital outlay. 4.88 3°41 
Equipment— 
13. Locomotives .. es ee oe ae ‘ 9,740 9,673 
14. Passenger carriages .. as i - ‘a *19, 663 *18,934 
15, Other passenger vehicles .. ‘ oy #5 052 95,315 
16. Goods etock .. a re a = $209,134 203,796 
Passenger Trafic— 
17. Number of passencers carried ae 572 695,400 569,684,300 
18, Passenger miles ae ee a - -. 18,923,943,000 19,808,613,000 
19, Average journcy =... ee .. Miles. 33 O04 34.47 
20. Earnings from passengers carricd .. Rs. 37,09,22 000 34,2932 ,000 
21, Average rate charged per passenger per 
mile ‘is ‘a ss ie .» Pies, 3.81 3.32 
©9°, Totalcoaching camings .. . Rs. 43,82 67,000 40,33,63,000 
Coods Traffic— 
23, Number of tons carricd .. 9° 704,000 90,142,000 
24, Net ton miles sg a ne es 18,524,825 000 17,712 ,901,000 
25, Average hanl.. “x = ‘a : 195.56 196 .50 
26. Earnings from tonnage carried Ra, 57 87,595,000 49,05,81,000 
27, Average rate charged for carrying 2 ton of 
goods one mile... ae a .. Pies. 6.11 5.37 
28, Total goods earnings se ie ae a 58,30,04,000 49,62 ,31,000 
Number of employeca . ®.. es oe ae os 753,472 759,846 


At the close of the year 1922-28 the totalenapital invested in railways was Rupees 
6,69,39,19,000 represented by a property which in terms of route mileage amounted to 37,618 
miles of railway. This property brought in to the owners aieturn of 4 8&8 per cent. on the 


— ee — or eye 
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* Excluding departmental vehicles. 
t Excluding Railway service wagons, 
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capital outlay. Similar figures forthe railways 
‘owned by the State are :-— 


Rs. 
Total capitaloutlay .. 5,93,53,35,000 
Total route mileage 27,005 
Roturn on capital outlay 4'54 


After providing for interest, annuity and other 
similar charges the working of the State-owned 
railways resulted in a net gain of Rs. 1,21,99,000 
as compared with a net deficit of Rs. 9,27,80,000 
in the previous year, This result was largely 
due to enhancements of rates and fares brought 
into torce during the year, the average rate 
charged for carrying 4 passenger one mile having 
risen from 3.32 pies to 3.81 pics and the average 
rate for carrying a ton of goods from 5.37 pies 
to 6.11 pies. 

Board 


Railway Reorganised.— The 
machinery by which the Government of India 
controls the railways of the country has been 
frequently under review in the past. The 
basis of the present system was evolved in 1904 
as a result of the investigations o Mr. Robert- 
son and the Railway Board was established in 
the following year. Some of the difficulties 
involved in the constitution of a controlling 
authority for the railways of India may be realis- 
ed from a study of the “‘ Notes on the Rela- 
tion of the Government to Railways in India” | 
printed as an appendix to the latest Railway : 
Administration report. These notes bring out 
the great diversity of conditions prevailing 
which involve the Railway Department in the 
exercise of the functions of— 


(a) the directly controlling anthority of the 
dane State-worked systems aggregating 9,028 
miles, 


(b) the representative of the predominant 


Orne partner in systems aggregating 22,949 
Miles, 


(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com- 
panies, and 


(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
jn India. 


Moreover in all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial 
Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment js called upon to watch the int-rests of 
the Central Government and Is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments. Its duties 
do not end there. The future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new lines and 
to arrange for financing thelr construction. The 
statement of the varied responsibilities of the 
Government of Indias in regard to railways might 
be extended almost indefinitely. It will nerhaps 
be sufficient to mention only the complications 
that may and do arise owing to the very consi 
derable railway mileage in Indian States. In 
the exercise of all these functions the Railway 
Department is a Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, its policy must beinaccord with 
the policy of the Government as a whole and 
every decision must be made with that considera: 
tion in mind. The evolution of a satisfactory 
authority forthe administration of there varied 
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functions has proved extremely difficult and 
the question was one of those referred to the 
Railway Committee (1920-21) presided over by 
Sir William Acworth who expressed the mnani- 
mous opinion that material changes were neces- 
sary in the constitution of the Railway Board. 
Amongst their recommendations they advised 
the early appointment of a Chief Commissioner 
of Railways whose first duty should be to pre- 
pare a definite scheme tor the reorganisation 
of the Railway Department. 


The principal constitutional change involved 
in this appointment is that the ChicfCommission- 
er who takes the place of the President of the 
Railway Board 1s solely responsible—under the 
Government of India—for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for advising the Go- 
vernment of Indla on matters of railway policy 
and is not, as was the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his colleagues on 
the Board. The detailed re-organisation of the 
Railway Board in accordance with the Chief 
Commisstoner’s proposals was tnder the conei- 
deration of Government at the close of the year, 
but one of the most important of his recom- 
mendations namely the appointment of a Finan- 
cial Commissioner was considered of particular 
urgency and the Secretary of State’s sanction 
was therefore obtained to the appointment of 
Mr. G. G, Sim, C.I.E., 1.C.8., who joined the 
Board on April lst, 192%. While in the person 
of the Chief Lngineer the Railway Board has 
iIways had available the technical advice of a 
,enior Civil Engineerin Mechanical Engineering 
questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance, The di:sadvantages of this arrange- 
ment have become increasingly evident and 
*, was therefore decided with cffect from No- 
‘ember 1:t, 1922, to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chicf Mechanical Enginecr with the Rail- 
way Board. 


State versus Company Management.— 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned hy Government which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in Indla have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many vears. Jn India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have nof in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Raflway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was, unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point, thelr mem- 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
were, however, unanimous in recommending that. 
the present system of management by Roards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terms of the xisting contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to certain Local 
Governments and pudlic bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on 81st December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 30th June 1925 
rendered an early decision on this question 
imperative. When the question was debated ip 
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the Legislative Assembly in February 1923, the 


nou-ofticial Indian Members were almost unani- 
mously in tavour of State management and 
indeed were ablo to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the Kast Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
State management at the close ot their present 
contracts. ‘Lhe Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure ot this method in 
other countrics that they proposed, while 
accepting the necessity tor taking over the 
Inanagement of the Kast Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form ot 
Company domiciled in India to take these raijl- 
ways overeventually on a basis of real Company 
management, The position at the close ot the 
year under review was that arrangements had 
been instituted for bringing both these railways 
under State management at the termination of 
their contracts. 


Re-organisation problems.—The growing 
coviplexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of new methods ot controlling 
traflic have given a stimulus to the efforts ot 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The gencral direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered is that of consolidation 
into one depurtment the operating or transporta- 
tion work of the railway, including the provision 
of power, The advisability ot adopting the 
divisional system in place ot the present rather 
highly centralised departmental system has also 
beon receiving attention. 


On the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, re- 
organisation has taken place during the year the 
details of which are as tollows— 


(a) the separation of the commercial and 
operative duties of the Traffic Department, 


(>) the separation of the mechanical and 
running duties of the Locomotive Department, 


(r) the fusion of the opcrative duties of the 
Traffic Department with the running dutics of 
the Locomotive Department, 


Under the new organisation therc is now— 


(1) a Chief Transportation Superintendent 
in charge of all operating functions, 


(2) aChicf Traffic Managcrin charge of the 
cominercial side of the railway, 


(3) @ Chief Mechanical Engineer in charge 
of the design and construction of engines and of 
al] rcpaits and renewals of engines carried out 
in the central workshops, 


This organisation is more or less similar to the 
divisional organisation found on most Amcrican 
Railways with the exception that the Enginecy- 
ing Department still works on a departmental 
basis. 


Revision of Railway statistics.—A_ Com- 
mittee consisting of one ofgcer from the Traffic 
Department and one from the Audit Depart- 
ment of the North Western Railway was 
appointed in October 1922 to suggest alterations 
in the cxisting administrative statistics 
furnished by railways to the Railway Board 
and to bring them into line with present up-to 
date practice. For many years after the first 
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railways were opened, such statistics as were 
produced were primarily directed towards 
showing the return on capital invested, although 
commodity statistics were also prepared to 80me 
extent for trade purposes. Jt was only when 
comparisons between different railway systems 
came to be a matter of interest that statistics 
of actual working were found to be necessary 
and even then the tabulation and examination 
of these figures were directed primarily towards 
ascertaining the ultimate cost of transportation 
as @ Marketable commodity. The introduction 
of scientific methods ot railway working in 
recent years, however, has shown that properly 
prepared statistics form a most valuable portion 
of the machinery whereby the railway manage- 
ment is able to improve efliciency in the details 
of working and effect economies in working costs. 


The existing statistics are bascd on the report 
of a Committce which sat in 1880 to revise the 
form of the statistics. Considerable changes 
have been introduced since then, and certain 
individual railway administrations have made 
considerable progress in the introduction of 
modern railway statistics, but the Acworth 
Committee which sat in 1921 criticised the 
figures prepared and used forthe purposes of the 
Railway Board as being out of date and not in 
conformity with present-day practice. 


The main changes recommended by the Com- 
mittce of 1922 and accepted by the Railway 
Loard are :-— 


(1) The introduction of monthly statistics 
in addition to the ycarly statistics at prescnt 
furnished to the Railway Board. 


(2) The classification of railways under 
three classes for statistical purposes. 


The former change wlll ensure the supply 
of up-to-date information of the working 
of railways to the Railway Board and 
will enable railways to compare their 
own working with that of other railways 
month by month as is done in England and 
America. The sccond change will relieve the 
smaller railways of the necessity for compiling 
the detailed statistics which larger railways 
have to prepare. 


The total capital expenditure incurred 
on all railways, lucluding those under cons- 
truction, in India up to the end of March 
1023 amounted to Rs. 680°23 crorcs of Which 
Rs. 602°95 crores represented outlay on the 
State-owned railways inclusive of premia paid 
in the purchase of Companics’ lines, the balance 
having been provided by Indian States, Com- 
panies and District Boards. 


The actual Hability incurred by Government 
in regard to State-owned railways may be stated 
at Rs. 623°49 crores atend of 1922-23. 


The outlay during the year 1922-23 was Re. 
22°58 crores, of Which Ra. 18°86 crores represent 
ed expenditure incurred on State-owned lines. 


Capital Programme.—The Government of 
India has decided definitely to provide the 
sum of Rs. 150 crores for expenditure on the 
rehabilitation of railways during the quinquen- 
hium commencing With 1922-23. The pro-, 
gramine of Works on Which that sum Was based 
Was prepared in 1921 at a time when prices of 
materials Were still high and unstable. Moreover 
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the position of the general Re venucs of India 


rendcred impossibl. the provision of the full ' 


amount, charzcable to revenuc expenditure, 
which the capital programm: involved These 
conditions coupled With the fict thit 1922 23 
Wi. the first year of the quinqucnnium and miny 
of the larger Works Were thercforc in the prelie 
miniry stagcs «explain Why [css thin 2 3rds of the 
annul quoti of the Rs 10 croms Wore utually 
expended Th originul programme provided 
for + general increase in facilities Which had long 
been recognised ag cosentiil it the rulwass were 
to mnder . reiasonsbly ¢«Macnt sorvice While 
manv of these Works Would ccrtainly give wm 
ad<« quate and immcdiate return in the c we of 
others it was found difficult without further 
¢xamin ition to justifv the proposed c apc nditure 
In March 1923 the report of the Incheipe Com- 
mittee Was recived In dialing with the capitu 
programme that Committce recommended that, 
eacept in the case of commitments urcidy 
cntered upon, no furthr eipitue cxpcnditurc 
should be wncurred on ccrtain Lincs clascd by 
the Committ. 45 unrcmuncritive until the 
Whole position has buen examined by the Linn 
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cial Advi erand rcviewud by Government And 
further that if thc tull amount of the eipital 
could not be imncdiuitcy cmployd on 
remunerative Works on open lines, if would bea 
in vttcr for considirition Whithir some portion 
of 1t could not with idvintige be dcevotcd to the 
construction of nc Wlines promising in ade quate 
rofurn Invi W of these recommcndationg it Wis 
dccided thit the capital cvpenditurc propos d for 
192, 24 must be rceecvamined ind thit as regirds 
the ycars 1924 20 to 1926-27 thc Whole prozram- 
me must be rewt Phe re cxamin tion 1s LOW 
boing xctiy¥ ly undertaken 


Trade review —The cirnings of railW vvs ire 
dcpendent on the gcncral prosperitv. of the 
country Whi hin the case of Indivias most casily 
measurcd by the agriculturd position und the 
rturns of foragn tridlu Fudgid by the usual 
criterti, conditions Wer favourvble in 1922 23 
for wecxceptionally good vcarfor the rulwivs 


’ Lhe actual results however fallin some respocts 


short of What might hive becn expeetcd = Phe 
tollowing state nn nt shows in det ul by commo- 
ditties the traffic litted durin, the last two ye ars 





1921 22 1922 23 
Commodity Lons onzin Tons ori, 
ulin on Re im atin, ow Rs in 
Home fine mm] crotes Hlome Tine my} crores 
Milhons Millions 

(1) Coal 13 75 7 30 14 97 § 53 
2) Railww atores 20 01 2 78 a0 Of) » 10 
(3) Wheat and wheat flour 1 93 1 %3 1 63 fo: 8 
(4) Rice > Ol $ of »o 9) 3 76 
(9) Other grains 3 36 4.1 Po 3.75 
(8) Stone 2 28 0 69 219 077 
(7) Metals .. 218 2 10 28) > 29 
(8) Salt : 1 39 1 61 17 210 
(9) Wood . 1 86 112 1 82 1 30 
(10) Sugar 1 42 2 62 1 33 2 4u 
(11) O1ls and oil secds 2 07 330 3 12 5 ol 
(12) Cotton and virn 1 46 4 31 1 60) 5 96 
(13) Time, chalk etc 1 12 0 40 1 15 0 48 
(14) Jute and gunuy bis 06 1 29 08 1 54 
(15) bhodder 98 0 80 1) 0 5S 
16) Other Commoditics 5 Ju 11 9 S 74 13 iJ 
lotil 63 v3 49 52 70 11 v4 ul! 


It wall be noticed that of v tot ul incic ise of 6! 
million tons somcthing over huf occurred in 
various minor commoditis not s-parytaly dt ul 
cd and of the rest the only important incre wes 
occurred in oll» ind coal 

Enhancement of rates and fares ~With 
a view to obtaining an incrcase in the gencra 
rovinucs @ surcharge Was imposed on railwiy 
trafic in 1917 and cnchanced in 1921 Ihe 
d« termination of railway rates and fares is & Yury 
intricate business requiring car ful consideration 
of local conditions and of thc rates Which a 
particular traffic will bear Ihe complete re 
adjustment of rates and farce in volves, thercfore, 

*considcrable delay and 1. Was largely for this 
reason that the surcharge remaincd in force up to 
the close of 1921-22 when it was ruplaced by a 


Zomeril cohancement of rates and fares Which 
wire biousht into torce from different ditcs on 
the various raulWiv systems = This enhance 

ment diffacd moatcrhuly from the surchorge 

Ihe control of the Railway loaid over rates 
and fires consists in the imposition of miuvims 
and minima botwecon Which individual idiminis 

tritions arc gener uly spcahing at liberty to varv 
their rates With cticct from Ist April 1922 
thise mavima wer incrcasd in thr case of 
pissengcr farce by trom 25 to 33 percent and of 
goods rates by from 15 to 29 percent — Lhese 
increascs did not nceessarily mean that all rail 
ways raiad all or any of their rates and fares by 
these percentages It isnot vet possible to say 
to What extent this revision of tates and fares 
in rcplacemcnt of the surcharge has affected 
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the volume of triffie The position is being 
closely Watched by all rallway 1dministrations 
from a burincss point of view Wath the object of 
arriving as nearly 15 poseible vt such rates and 
fans as Wil] result in the maximum of net 
receipts 


Passenger carnings imcreased by about 9} 
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per cent and represented approximately 30 per 
cent of the total earnings 


The working expenses—for all rail- 
Ways ros from Rs 7030 crores in 1921 22 to 
Rx 72 99 crores in 192223 ‘The summary 
belows shows the distribution of this expendi- 
ture between the various departments — 








Amount spent in 





Wok 
polnenses : 1922 23 | 1921 22 
FS a a ee ee es 
Rs iwerorcs |Rs jn cromes 
Ln ine cin, Maintenance of way works ond stations 14 54 14 v3 
Loacomotiv¢ Maintenance and renewing of engims and 
cost of fuel wd runnin, stores ind other 
expenses attached to }rovi 10n of motive 
power 25 47 25 42 
Carnage and Wagon Muntenance and running of carria.es and 
Wigons 9 85 9 30 
Traffic Working of trains from a busincss standpoint 
a bookin,, of passengers and goods and 
arrangcincnts ior transport 11 58 11 24 
A.ency and others A.ent s ofhee expenses Audit Stores Medical 
and Poluc char.cs «tc 4) 64 5 16 
erry Steam boat expenses — eaaiaaa oe 34 
Misci llinrous Law charges compensation, contribu 
Providcnt lund cte 5 56 4 92 
Total | 72 99 70 80 
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The figures under Tngmecring Tocomotsyc 
and Carrii-e and Wagon comprise not only the 
ordinarv cost of maint nance: ind Workin. of the 
Ine and cquipment m these departments but 
also thc proportion of the expenditure on better 

mouts and repliccments Which 1s debited fo 
Revenue The ordinary expenditure on the t n 
puincyy ul railwitys shows dccr ascs of Ry 48] khs 
under Tnomccring Ro o13 Tvkhs undc: [ocomo 
tive ind Rs 23 lakhs undir Carriage und Wagon 
coupled with mere iscd Revcnue capeuditure on 
betterments and replacements of Rs 69 lakhs 
undtr Engineering wd Rs 64 lakhs under 
Carriiz and Wagon Ihc tizgures quoted mdi 
eitc thit so tur as these dey irtments irc con 

cerned the ecst of the ordinary Working Wis 
somcewh it less than in the previous vear ind thit 
inthe Ln,m criuz ind Carnage and Wigon Dx 

partments some advince Wits made in repl icing 
worn out and obsolrte ¢quipment 


Open Mileage—Ihc total route mile ag 
mn March 31st 192% W215 37617 9] made up ot 
18 389 30 miles 
Metre 2 vge 1) 507 65 
Narrow gyuge 3 720 96 


Under the new Clrasifiecition adopted tor stati 
‘ral purposes this mile we ds, davaded between 
che three Classes of rulways follows — 


£ WILL 


lass T $4 532 09 Mile, =913 percent 
lass 1 1710 34 = 4) ; 
-lags LH 1575 48 — 4} 


C]ligs Tincludes all the » 67 zauge mikaze 
14014 35 or about 90 per cnt of the metre- 
~nge and 1928 44 or 52 per cent of the 
lArrOoW PAUECS 


The State owncd 27005 27 milca or about 
f2mr cant and dinctly maniacd 7678 59 
Miles or 20 per cunt of the total 


Durmg the year 1922 23 $81 69 miles of new 
lines Were opened for pub)ic traffie Of this 
mileage 192 80 milcs belong to Class I €6 18 
milis to Classy I] and 122 61 miles to Class UI 
rauways 

Programme of Future Construction — 
The continucd fall in the yrices of railway 
miterials coupled With the insistence by the 
Railway Board of morc adc quate financial 
justification of the proposnjs of railway adminis 
trations have resulted in mahing 3t improbable 
that thc Whole ot the Ra 150 Crores originally 
provided for rchabilitation could be cconomi- 
cally «xpendcd on opcn line Works one withir 
the period ongimally mtendcd This in conjune 
tion With the somewhat morc favourable terms 
on Which money cin now be obtained has led 
to a ¢ireful reconsideration ot the position 
nN garding DcW raiWvy construction Inle no 
final decision Was arrived at steps have been 
takcn to yushon With the investization of the 
mor importint proxet The investigations of 
rulway r quirements m Southcin India Were 
completed ind as v msult of there 2 Traffic 
Survey of the in portant Villupuram Trichie 
nopoly Chord linc Was carrud out Good 
progress Wits also mide With the (cntral Indian 
Coil Jiclds Survey 


Of the lines dismanthd to provide maternal 
rquircd im theatris of War appronmatily 262 
milks of thou Wha hit is proposed to restore 
Temaincd unr plaud at the close of the finan- 
(Jal year 


Additions to Equipment —Statements No 
V—Statcment of Lquipmpent—and No VI— 
Statement of nit additions to Kqupment— 
sumnitrise the equipment and the net additions 
to equipment durmg 1922 23 on Indian Rail- 
ways Statements Nos 6 and 18 give this infor- 
mation in more d¢ tail for indiy dual Hnes 
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Jt will be seen that on Class I railways there 
Were additions of 49 and 11 Broad and Metre- 
gauge Locomotives bringing the respective 
totals up to 6,396 and 2,650. 


Tn the case of passenger vehicles on Class J 
yailways net additions of 141 to the stock of 
broad gauge vehicles brought the total up to 
9,854 and similar figures for the metre gauge 
were net additions 27] and total 7,450. The 
following table shows these total figures com- 
prise in seating accommodation under the four 
classes : 





Number of seats in 














Financial results of Working. 


The additions to the goods stock of Class I 
railways Were 1,645 covered and 2,440 open 
broad gauge and 1,171 covered and 86 open 
metre gauge Wagons, 


In 1921-22, the net addition to the stock of 
broad gauge engines Was 199 as compared with 
49 in 1922-23, The lower figure in the last vear 
is accounted for as follows. In the year 1918-19 
it Was anticipated that the close of the war would 
be followed bv a great increase in trade activity 
which, coupled with the arrears into which the 
supply of engines had of necessity fallen during 
the War, would result in the need for a very 
large increase in power. Orders Were, theres 
fore, placed forengines to meet this demand, 
but owing to labour troubles 





in England 
Fiasee RA: SESNeD EST CEE: dehiverles were delayed until 1920-21 and 
we (o> Se 1921-22. In these two years a total of 442 
° broad gange engines Were brought into use. 
Ist. | 2nd. | Inter, | Third. | During 1921-22 the position was reviewed with 
the result that, in view of the failure of traffic 
to come up to eapectations, it Was necessary 
to “low down very consid«rably the process of 
5’ 6” »-| 21,278 | 30,345) 45,755] 536,959 | increasing the stock of engines. 
-oge bs : -| Purchase of Rolling Stock.—The follow- 
3°34 ++] 9683 | 22,627] 0,656) 308,637 ing table shows the value of rolling stock purchas 
Value of imported materials. 
=< ee of | Total Lives 
=e Purchased| Purchased] Tota] {indigenous | purchases,| purchases, 
direct. | through |imported | Materials. | 1922-23. "| 1921-22. 
Indian | materials. 
firms. 
Rs, Ra, Re, Rs, Re Rs 
CTOres, crores crores, COCs, eros, CIOIES. 
Locomotive and spare parts 3.03 08 3 61 6 3 67 6 14 
Coaching stock ase 50 .02 52 14 66 56 
Goods stock as eA 1.30 04 1.39 21 1 60 3 45 
Spare parts, coaching and 
aaodn atonk ee is 3 89 46 4 35 16 4 51 5 00 
Motor cars as 01 02 03 ‘ .08 04 
Total .. 9 28 62 9 . 57 10 47 15 19 














Without going into details beyond the scope; In regard to Locomotives and Rolling-stoch 
of this report, it is impossible to connect these] the year 1922-23 has been marked by a vers 
figures With the number of locomotives and| considerable turther fall in prices. The highest 
rolling stock brought into use during the year.| prices since the war Were recorded in the middh 
The expenditure on locomotives, etc., besides] of 1920. In February 1923 orders Were placed for 
including the cost of spare parts for repairs standard 0-6-0 Superheated Engines at £4,041 
represents pa yments for f.0.b,deliverics at forcign| as compared With £11,000 in 1920 and £3,910 
ports of engines Which at the close of the year) before the War, Standard covered = goods 
may. have been st{}) at sea or under erection in Wagons Were ordered at £250 as against £750 10 
India, In the case ot wagon contracts too the 1920 and £210 before the War, 
position is complicated. It has, for example, Financial Resuits of Working.—Tho total 
the practice in the cascof Wagona purchased) groas carnings of all raftways in India during the 
in India to make advance payments for raw year 1922-23 amounted to Rs, 105 65 crores a 
material When received by the contractors, compared With 92.89 crores in 1921.22, Thise 
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figures, however include railwavs owned byIndian The figures of rectipts and expenditure for rail- 
States and companies for which the Govt ways With which the Government are directly 
of India has no direct financial responsibility, concerned are ag follows‘ —~ 








Rs. 

Traffic receipts from Government Railways ae Se es ei 93,22,14,218 

Government share of surplus profits from subsidised companies’ railways 26,40,884 

Total 93,48,55,102 

Rs. 

Working Lipenscs Pe os ‘is es 65,96,16,125 
Surplus Profits paid to Companics ae we 69,40,502 
Yutcrest on Government dcbt .. ; os 16,34,47,340 
Interest on Capital contributud by Companies 3,30,05,612 
Annuitics in purchase of railways é 5,13,30,387 
finkany J unds : ; i : es 47,13,837 
Land and subsidy to Compuanics .. : ee 9,438,460 
Miscellancous oe ee ae e ee 20,909,602 

‘Lotal charges 92,2655 ,873 

Net gain 1,21,99,229 


After mxcting all interest ond anuwity Chirges countrics Which have published statistics of 
Government thercfore recurved a net profit of Working later than 1919.— 


1 22 crores as igtinst 2 loss of 9 27 crores In Receipts 
1921 22 Lhe figurcs in the prc vious adminis- per ton mile 
tr ition ieports showing the percent we of return Prs 
on capital at Chinge Were wo1kcd out on a total Unitcd Stats of America, 1921 .. 6 77 
capital rc presenting the total capital cxpundi- United kingdom, 1921... ‘ 25 0 
ture plus the prema paid to companies, 1t did Sweden, 1920 ee . Z8 0 
not represent the capital actually raised by the Norway, 1921 oe ee a 32 0 
btatein order to icquirc railways from com- bwitzerland, 1920 ‘ ee 36 9 
panis On the actuul Capital so reised the net New south Wales, 1922 .. : 17 0 
reccipts thit i the gross ruMipts minus the South Australia, 1921 .. os 21 7 
Working expenses have in recent ycar» given the Japan, 1921 es eo ee 6 2 
following return -—- Canada, 1921 ee ee ° 3 
Per cent India, 1922 23 ° ‘ 6 1 
In the casc of reccipts per passenger milc the 
191314 5 01 figures for United States of America and India 
677 areas follows — 
1918-19 United States of America, 1921, 18 7 pics 
1919 20 5 62 a ara PP rid ° be . Bay 
while in vlan e present fare chargcd per 
1920 21 423 nile third class is 18 pies eas 
1921-22 2 47 fhrom the above it Will be secn that railway 
1022 2 4 37 trmsportation of fright in India is probably the 


chcapcst in the World and still more so in the 

Up to date figures of the results of Working Case of passcager trafic 
of other countries aro not available, but the An examination of the Ivtest available figures 
tollowing tablu compares thc latest available of operating 1atios of forcign countries brings 
figures of avcrage receipts pur ton milLof thos out results not unfevourable to Indian Railways, 


Year, Operating Ratio 

United States of Amcrica.. es Pr e» 1921 100 47 percent. 
France— State Lincs only .. ee os «- 1922 115 ,, ,, 
All Lines : eu - o» 10922 89 » » 
15 English Railways .. g-> ee : «+ 1922 806 4, 45 
Tasmanian Railways ae : Ne »» 1921-22 9146 ,, ,, 
South African Railways. . . «» 1921-22 827 aon 
Argentine Railwavs .. ae és ; e+ 1921-22 74 341085 20 ,, ,, 

{ 1921-22 76 22 os 


**t rop2-29 G209 4s ws 
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Number of Raslway Staff. 


Value of Railway Materials Purchased.—The value of materials purchasd by Indian 


railways mn 1922-23 (excluding coal, coke, stone, bncks, limc, 


ballast, ete) showcd the 


considerable decrease of Rs 7 75 crores as compared With the valuc of materials purchased ip 











1921 22 
Value of imported materials 
Valuv of Total Total 
aa Purchased indigenous | purchascs,| purchases, 
Purchased] through Total | matorials | 1922-23 | 1921-22 
direct | Agentsin } importud 
India = |maturinls 
Rs Rs Re Rs Rs Rs 
(TOT crors crores crores crores CTorus 
Rolling stock ; ; 92 2 9 57 10 47 i> 19 
Tools and stores. 2 65 3 57 6 22 3 91 10 13 13 34 
Permanent way ‘ 277 2u 3 03 4 51 7 54 6 4 
Tlectrical plant. 57 28 &b 01 46 95 
Buildings and station 
materials and fencing 24 21 45 13 Hy 62 
Bndge work v0 01 »1 0 2 53 9 
Workshop machinery  . 40 11 vl 01 52 66 
Lnzinecrs plant .. 15 08 ae ()) oi} 24 
Total 16 36 5 13 21 69 9 17 3) &G 38 61 


etcetera nical cat nentetenltnraierraa leet eee cniecD ret Pty TDC LTT SC CC A A Ct cg 


ollieries —Steps Were ftukcn 
ae yas, as to anerc use the tacilitics of exast 
ing collieries owned by raitwivs ind to cnablk 
turther propertics to be acquircd kostimates 
have been sanctioned for the icc trification of the 
harzali Colliery of the Great Indiin Peninsula 
Railway and for the wequisition and ¢ quipmc nt 
of a colliry im the Bokharo Ramgarh area for 
the Midras ind Southern Mahratt: and Bombay, 
Barod+ and Ccntral India Railways Progress 
has also been mide With thc investigation of 
eollicries for several railways in the Karanpurt 
Bokharo Ramgarh and Talchir Coalfields 
The outturn of the Railway owncd collicries dur 
in, 1922 23 Was 1,628,034 tons out of a total of 
6,186,370 tons consumcd on Railwiyp The 
cost of raising compares very favourably with the 
market pric. and these coll rics afford a regular 
and assured supply independcnt cf markt van 
tions Which is a great aswt to those RailWays 
which draw the supplies from their own 
collieries. 


Stores Balances —The valuc of stores hid 
by the Railways at the close of 1922 23 was 
over 20 crors of rupees or niarly double the 
firure for the ycar 191314 Fhe increase is 
Largcly due to the rise in prius, but also to certain 
difficulties connected with the purchase of stores 
at the close of the war period ‘he Rail 
WayBoard took up the question of reducing these 
balances as far as ible and a close examino- 
tion was made of their stocks with a view to de 
termine the best means by which reductions 
could be effected The large amount rof capital 
locked up in ctores War verv unfavouably 
commented on by the Retrenchment Committee 


In convection with the decision of Government 
to spend the sum of Rs. 150 crores on capital re 
habiitation and improvement during the quin- 
guennium 1922-23—1926-27, there has been a | 
Widely expressed and natural desire that as much; 


45 Possible of this sum should bi spent in Indi 
As recommendcnd by the Lczslatry  Asscambly 
in + resolution idoptcd on Mirch 2nd, 1)22 a 
Railwtv Industiucs Connnittee was uppointcd 
to advise the Government of Indit w to the 
stt Ps to be tuken to encour ge the establishment 
of the necessary industiice ind farther to advise 
the Government of India in rcgard to the revi 
sion of Indiv Stores Rults 


Number of Staff—Tho tot number of 
rulwiy cmplovccs it the cnd of the finunciu 
year 1922 23 Wis 793472 Ww compand with 
759 846 for the previous your Lhisis 1 decrcase 
of 6 374 1n number in spite of an inercase in 
milcage of 352 24 milts durinz the your Of 
the 763 472 railwiy cmployccs 6580 Were 
Luropcans 12 201 Anglo Indiins and 734 391 
Indiins = Sumilar figures for 1913 14 Wore Buro- 
pans 7986 Anglo Indiins 10 437 and Indians 
614,882 Which inake up a total of 633, 305 


Thc position reg irding the more extc nded cm- 
plovment of Indians in the lugher grwdcs of 14il 
Way Srvicg Wis reviiWed in consider 
able detailin the Administration Ke port for 1921 
22 ‘Throughout the ycar 1922 23 the public 
interest in this question has been muintained 
finding voicc in the prcss and bv inti rp lations 
in the lcgislature The Government of indir 
have throughout maintiincd the attitude thit 
every rcasonable means should be adopted to 
incr ase the number of Indians in the Ingher 
grades in so far as such inerc ase is consistent with 
ficiency and cconomy Ina resolution adopted 
inthe Legislative Aswmblyin February 1923, 
particular attention Wa» directcdto the case of 
Trafic Inspertorsand Railway administrations 
have been called upon to make special endeavours 
to recruit and train Indians with a view to their 
becoming qualified for advancement to these 
posts Railway administrations have also been 
netructed to bearin mind the policy ruom- 


Revision of Forms of Risk Notes. 


mended by the Assembly that the clumsy ot all 
communities 3nd provinces should be considerc d 
in recruiting for posts under thurcontrol On 
the State Worked ralwiys the fzurcs for 1922 23 
show a connidirably advince as regirds offiecrs 
{nds comprising 24 perecnt ot the Enginecr 
(officers) 29 perc nt ofthe Sup nor Prothe ind 
15 prant of the Sup mor Stores kb tiublish 
ments is compdaicd with p recntizes of 20 25 
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wud Sr sp cfiv ly for 1921 22 

Fatalities and Injuries —During 1922 23, 
there Was a decrease of 565 1n the tot il number 
of persons kil d and 13910 the numbcr tojurcd 
a4 compiid with the figures for 1921 22 The 
following tvblu shows the numbcrs killed and 
injured suparatelv under prsengers, TaulWay ser- 
res ae others for 1922 23 as comparcd with 

21-2 — 


Kall d Injured. 
19.2 23 {| 192122. | 1922-23 {1921 22 
A Passtn,crs — 
(1) Accidents to truns, rolling stock, permanene 
wiv, «te 30 151 154 228 
(2) Accidents cused by the movement of vehicles 
uscd excl avd on rulw ys 364 450 1170 1,29) 
(2) Aceidents on Rillway premises not duc to 
Iiaim accudcats or to the movemcnt of vehi 
eles ll 2 44 42 
B Scrvints 
(1) Acadcnts to trains, rolling stock, perm inent- 
wy cte v0 8 15 134 
(~) Accidents Caused by the movement of vchicles 
uscd CvClusivcdy on rulwiys dle 417 071 739 
(>) Accidents on Rulwiy picnics not due to 
Frain ucidents on to the movenicut ot 
Volucles 47 48 Bed 457 
( Oth nr— 
(1) Acudcnts to trams, rolling stock perm inet 
wiv ete 17 1s wt 32 
(2) Accidents cause) by the movement of vehicles 
wed cvchtt ivcly on rulw uss 1500 2 O10) 712 669 
(.) Accadents on Raullwiy pretuises not due to 
Livin weadents or tothe movement of ve 
hiclus - , 6 16 1 
lotal ~ 740 v 30) » 469 3,608 
In thy sftitemont th fizgutsaindud th woth diulwivs Wr out the sim = tim, 1 
numb rot pasois kil d und ingurd bya = qust dtottuh imu tion the Oudh ind 


dents on Rulwiy pr miss of du to trun wa 
dcutso1 to th mov mntsot v nics Wher ts 
inthe fl urcs quotcd im the 1921 248 port the « 
Were oxCuded = dhs xplunsthe duet nec ot 
184inthe tot number ot p mons shown ts 
kill d and of o3).am th total number or 
Porsons shown asinqurcd dummg L921 22 0 Out 
ofth tottlof 274) persons kid, 1852 ot 
our oF pt cnt Wore tr spascrs on; ulWwrvy 
promity Ol the remunimn, 888 p eons kil d 
40> War pisscnz rs and of these only 30 
Were Aub dd ain) accidents to truss rollins 
stock pormiuncnt wey etc As tpprosutmat ly 
572 000 000) pissentis Wore cairn do dung 
19222 th chance ch my paseng1 bir 
killed in acaitent to ov trun rollins stock 
or pormanent Way as less than 2in 79 millions 
and of bunginjgund 1 ss thin 1d ain 3 millions 
Local advisory Committees — During 1922- 
23 the vicwWs of rulwty agninistritions Were 
obtained rules Wore drifted wid Wore discusscd 
wtam_ tinzgofthe Ccatriul dvi orv Council in- 
September wndin October orders Wort wsued 
to the North Westcrn ind Oudh and Robilhh wd 
Railways to tvke pr limin ury steps tor the for- 
mation ot Coramitt«¢cs wd to the Dwtirn B ngul 
Railway for the neccussary Uterations in {he cons 
tatution of their existing Committe. Company 


hobilkhind Radway Committe rot for thy 
fist (ime and brawny ad on sveral othe 
rulwiys th tormation of Committres Was 
completcd Wthou.h no incetings actuuly took 
ple bin tn obt March 

Compensation for loss and damage to 
goods in transit —Itu rise in thc amount of 
thosc prym nts his b ath subject of mo-t 
S wos Cousidcration by thc Railwis Board aud 
rene the spp l vtt ntion of the Tocheay 
Committ @ Notonly doth clums pud in tull 
roprs uti vav Jars iftm of Working expenses, 
but th chums not proscuted or Which ire reyi- 
diued inust involve considcrvble loss tp the 
tivdinz community Dutinz 1922 23, a consider- 
VoE advinc Wasinad both in the m thods of 
pres nting theft, wdin th more cxpeditioug 
s ttl mcat of clauns Notcworthy imong the 
former arc the intioduction of rive tting or other 
forms of sucurinzg Wtzon doors tnd schemes for 
thc rcorz+nisttion of witch and Ward. 

Revision of forms of Risk Notes —Closely 
rlatcd to the subject of thc prevention of 
thefts of railway consiznmints 1s tha extent 
oflivbility imposcd on railway administrations 
in rcespx ct to zoods in trinsit. This lability ts 
govirncd by Chaptcr VIL of the Indian Railwavg 
Act [X of 1890 Which, ser aha, provides for 
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agreements limiting the responsibility of the 
administiation. In practice such agreements, 
commonly referred to as risk notes, arc executed 
in considcration of the acceptance by the rail- 
Wajsota rate offreight materially lower than 
the standard of railway risk rate and in certain 
other special cases. The degree of :mmunity 
afforded to the railways by the existing forms 
of risk notes is considerable and has beon fre- 
quently quoted as encouraging carelessness and 
dishonesty among the railway staff. The com- 
mercial community have constantly Lai for 
& material revision of these forms. The matter 
Way the subject of a debatc in the Legislative 
Assembly in March 1922 ond & resolution Was 
adopted as & result of Which a Committee Wag 
appointed to consider this revision. The re- 
commendations of tlis Committee, recelved in 
September 1922, involved considerable changes 





The Chief Railways. 


| misconduct of railway staff. After obtaining 


the viowWs of Local Governments, Railway 
Administrations and Chambcrs of Commerce 
on these recommendations, the revised forms 
were referred to the legal advisers of Govern- 
ment and Were at the close of the year under 
review, still under consideration by them. 


Conditions of 3rd Class Travel.—The 
desirability of improving the conditions of travel 
of third class passengers has been constantly 
referred to in tho press and in the Lepi.lature, 
and in September 1922, the Legislative Assem- 
bly adopted a resolution on the subject. Dee 
finite schemes of improvements directed towards 
the removal of these grievances have becn adopt- 
ed by all railways, but these have, in common 
With all othcr railway activities, come under 
review 8 the result of the Retrenchmcnt 


in the form of 118k notes aiming chiefly at impos) Committee’s report. It is anticipated that the 


ing on the railways the onus of proof in cases 
Where losses appeared to be prima facie duc to 


| 


discussions by Local Advisory Committees will 
be of special utility in this matter. 


THE CHIEF BAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assani-Bengal Railway, which 1s _con- 
structed ou the metre gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam. It is worked 
under a Jimited guarantee by a company. 


Mileage open a as 1,029: 90. 
Capital outlay ss g, 18,21,82,000. 
Net earnings .. Rs. 1,62,06,000. 


Karnings per cent. .. - 0°90. 


Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
constructed on the metre gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to traffic 
fn 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1890 this lne 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
sections. It 1s connected with the Rajputana 
metre gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway - Benares, 


Mileage open ee oe 061° 98. 
Capital outlay >» Rs. 18,21,82,000. 
Net earnings .» Bs. 1,62,06,000. 
Karnings per cent. .. ee 8°90. 
Bengal-Nagpur. 


The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garth in the Centra] Provinces in 1887, A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the ine, converted it to the broad 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1901 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal fields and for a connection with the Branch 
or the Kast Indian Railway at Hariharpur. 

Mileage open ei 2,829: 71 

a eer outlay es RS, 52,78,86,000, 

Net earnings «> Rs. 1,93,55,000 

Earnings per cent. es, 3°57. 


Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway ie one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat via 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 


extended to Bombay, ‘The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905;and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana 
Malwa metre gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
Nagda-Muttra, giving broad gauge conner- 
tion through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to this Company. 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 


the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,581. 
Mileage open oe ee 1,299° 18, 
Capital ontlay < Rs. 35,63,55,000. 
Net earnings ee, Rs. 1,37,58,000. 
Earnings per cent. .. o» 3°86, 


Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes have been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its beirg connected 
with the Railway system of India in the near 
future. In reply to a question in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said :—-"* During 1914-15 extensive survey opera: 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chitagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay. A rival route via the Hukong Valley be- 
tween the northern section of the Assam 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burm, 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Governmeut will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a line have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it is probable 
that the line selected will be built at the cost 
of Government atid worked by one or other of 
the main lines which it will connect. It was 
commenced as a State Railway and transfetred 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 


Mileage open e-  1,622°68, 
a aa outlay ee Ra, 22,64,67,000. 
Net earnings ». Bs. 1,06,88,000. 

per cent, .. ae "72. 


Chief Railways in India. 


Eastern Benga). 


The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad gauge. The 
first poten of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened in 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. 


Mileage open 4 de 1,118 75, 
Capital outlay «» Rs, 18,85,69,000, 
Net earnings .. Ba, 30,33,000. 
arnings per tent. .. i 2°19, 


The East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran a8 far as Raniganj. It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected with it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the lin 
paying the shareholders by annuities, b 
eased it again to the company to work under 
a contract which is terminable in 1919, 


Mileage open os wis 2,773° 34, 
Capital outlay is Rs. 92,86,90,000. 
Net earnings oF Rs, 5,12 34,000. 
Earnings per cent. .. ee 5° 62° 


Great Indian Peninsula. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway ‘s the 
earllest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent. and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1858. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Raichur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line 1s the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 153 miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and 9} miles on the Thu! Ghat which 
rise 1,181 and 972 feet. In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line Was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work, 


Mileage open oe ‘a 
Capital outlay 4 Rs. 95,08,53,000, 
Not earnings ss Rs, 1,24,80,000, 
Earnings per cent. .. a 1°31, 


Madras Railway. 


The Madras Railway the third of the 
original railways construc as experimental 
lines under the old form of guarantee. It was 

ojected to run in a north-westerly direction 
fn connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and ina south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line waa amalgamated with the South- 
em Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre gauge built to meet the famine 
conditions in the Southern Mahratta Country 
and released to a large Company called the 


8,335" 88, 
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Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
Company. The mileage 18 3,169°01. 
Mileage open a ‘ 1,071° 94, 
Capital outlay oe Rs. 24,69,24,000, 
Net earnings sag Rs. 1,17,38,000, 
Earnings per cent. .. : 4°75 


The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
Its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Deihi Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 

elhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotr!. The interval between Kotri ané 
Multan was unbridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun, 
{n 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
acquired by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North-« 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 


Mileage open si 7” 5,682 °58, 
Capital outlay ee RS. 1,15,11,58,000, 
Net earnings «» Rs. 1,11,49,000, 
Earnings per cent. .. aie 0°97, 


Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand ag 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. Jt was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com- 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges, a third rafl waa 
laid between Bhuriwal and Cawnpore. The 
Company’s contract expired m 1889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked ag a State Railway, 


Mileage open als ‘a 1,625°43, 
Capital outlay oa Rs, 24,84,09,000, 
Net earnings ee Rs, 91,48,000, 


Earnings per cent. .. is 3° 69. 


The South Indian. 


The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways. It Was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad gauge line ;but was cone 
verted after the seventies to the metre gauge, 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly maintained, but s new and more direct 
route to Ceylon via Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914. As the original contract 
ended in 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the Ist of January 1908. 

Mileage open ee oe 449°80, 

Capital outlay ae Rs. 7,91,48,000. 

Net earnings oa Rs, 19,98,000. 

Farnings per cent. .. o 2 52, 


The Native States. 
The principal Native State Railways are 
The Nisam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State; the 
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Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 

athiawar , the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway, con- 
structed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner Chiefs, 


Indta and Ceylon. 


the system of railways in the Punjab, construct= 
ed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, and 
Kashmir Chiefs, and the railwaysin Mysore, 
constructed by the Mysore State, 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time since 
1895 vanous schemes having been suggested 

The South Indian Railway having been ex 
tended to Dhanushkod1, the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannar 
Island, two ooints distant from each other 
about 21 miles across & narrow and shallow 
strait, the project has again been mvestigated 
with the idea of connecting these two terminal 
stations by @ railway constructed on @ solid 
embankment raised on the sand bank known &s 
**adam’s Bmdge”, to supersede the ferry 
steamer service which has been established 
between these two points 

In 19138, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, and a project 
has now been prepared This project con- 
templates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhanushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talal 
mannar Potnt on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20 05 mules of which 7 19 will be upon the dry 
land of the vanous lands and 12 86 will be in 
water The sections on dry land will consist 
or low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre 
sent no difficulty ‘The section through the sca 
will be carried on & causeway which 1t 18 pro- 
posed to construct in the following way A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having theirimner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together long) 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains Behind the piles slabs of remforced 
concrete will be slippedinto position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sind of the sea 
bottom. Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be filled in with sand 

The top of the concrete work will be carricd 
to six feet above high water level, and the rails 
will be laid at that level The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of water 
jets This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
aocretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram island and Mannar island 


If this method of construction is adopted, it 
is estimated that the total cost of the causeway 
and works at the two terminal points, mz— 
Dhanushkod; and Talaimannar will be ap- 
proximately 111 lakhs 


Indo-Burma Connection. 


The raids of the Emden in the Bay of Bengal 
In 1914, and the temporary Interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand foradirect railway con- 
nection between India and Burma Govern- 
ment accepted the position and appointed 
Mr Richards, M Inst C E, to be the engincer- 
in-charge of the surveys to determine the beat 


route for a railway from India to Burma The 
coast route appears to be the favoured one This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and head quarters of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo Burma frontier, 94 mules 
from the town of Chittagong Yor about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta These include the 
Kalidan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
Miles from its mouth is more than half a mile 
wide About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the bachbone Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yoma have to be crossed Yoma is a 
mountain mdge which extends from Cape 
Negrais northwards until it loses itselfin & mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittagong 
At its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has peaks as high as 4000 
feet before it reachcs thc altitude of Sandway 
and further north 1t mses much higher Itis a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma This route is 
(stimated to cost about £7000 000 and would 
have to be supplemcnted by branch lines to 
Akyab where there 1s at present a considcrable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already refe rred to 

The other routes examined have becn the 
Hukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr R A Way 
many years ago The Manipur route is esti 
mated to cost about £5 000,000 as it hag to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 8 600 and 8900 fretlong Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with gradeg as steep as lin 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggrcgate rise and fall The 
Hukong valley route seems to be the cheapest 
One ag it is estimated to cost £3,500 000 This 
line 18 only about 284 miles long and it presents 
fewer engineering difficulties than either the 
Coast or the Manipur route One hundred 
and fifty miles of this route Hein open wuntry 
capable of cultivation though at present it is 
only very thinly popuiated Only one range of 
hills hag to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel of 5,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4,500 ft 
agazregate of rise and fal] 

Tt 1s understood that the construction of 
this line willconstitute one of the first changes 
onthe Raflway Budget when normal conditions 
are restord. 
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The Textile Industry. 


India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and its cloth ws familiar to the West im the 
days of the overland 10ute The nime Calico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms arc 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce 

Indian Cotton 

‘Lhe exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with th opcninz of tho sca route 
They reccived an imemtnse stimulus during the 
Amvcrican Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Taneishire and threw tne En lish 
spinners bach on India for ther supply ot raw 
miterial When the war broke out the ship 
ments of Indmn cotton were 528000 bales, 
but durin, the last year of the war they aver 
ared 977,000 bales Most ot this cotton was 
‘old at an cnormously imflatd prict, and 
induced a tlow of wealth mto Jombav, the 
ercat centre of the trad, for which there was 
no outict The consequence was 1n unprece 


Provinccs and States 





Bombay (a) 

Ccontral Provinces and Berve 
Madr w (1) 

}unjab ( ) 

United Trovincs (a) 

Burma 

bind (7) 

Bihar and Onissa (/) 

Bens (a) 

North West Jroutur Liovinec 
Ajmer Mcrwara 

Ass tm 

Dibu 

Hyder vad 

Central India 

boda 

Gwalior 

iKayputapa 

Mysore 


Leena ee nen 


‘The distribution of the export tride 
judicats d in the appcudcd table 

Exports of Cotton —A portion of the Indiin 
crops of the svason 1921 2 and a portion of the 
trop of the season 1922 23 ¢ m into th 
Bt tistical considcrition in the ¢xports durin, 
the vcar 192. 2) The cxports amount 1 to 1 
willion cwts valued af Rs Lecrons a,amst 104 
milhon cuts valued at Rs of croms in iJ.! 
22 Lhis reprusents 4. per ccot of the totil 
value of raw mutcrials Sekt from Indir 
and 24 per cont of the totat exports Lhe 
exports showed an oncrias of 12 prc nt in 
quantity and 3. per cent in value The 
avurige declired value per cwl rose from 
Rs o0¢ to 16 or by 59 pur ocnt. wheres thi 
total incrcise wa3 Rs 1 ress Lhe principal 
purchasers of India cotton aru Japan and (hint 
which togcther took 63 per c nt of the tot 1 
export during 192 23 Hes des these Germany, 
Belgium, the United hingdom Italy, and 
France who are large consumers of Indian 
raw cotton had 8,7, 0,7, and 4 per cent, 
respectively, 


(¢@) Includ s Indian States 


13 





Totu 





—— 
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dented outburst of speculation known as the 
** Share Mania, ’ and when the surrender of Lee 
re opcned the Southern Ports widcsprcad run 
folowed If is estamated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by th. Amer'- 
cin Civil War wgeregated 492 millions Since 
then tho cultivation of Indian cotton, althoush 
interruptid by famine, has steadily mecrcased 
Lor the last scason for wluch returns are avail- 
able 192. 23 the total area in all the tern 
tories reported on was computed at 21,104 000 
acros whith 1s 2703000 acrcs or lo per 
cent above the revised figures of last vear Lhe 
total estimated outturn was 5 1Jb 000 bales of 
400 Ibs which is 1( pr cent, larger thin th 
reviscd estimates of last year To this figure 
may be added some 28000 bales estimatcl 
as the production in Indiar States in Libar and 
Orissa which make no return 

Bombay, thc C ntral Provinces and Wy 
dcrabad are the chicf produe nz centres The 
fcllowms trblc gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn Lhe negures are the estimsted 
h_ures for th pst scason and are not exac 
but thcy indicate the distritution uf th crop — 


1922 23 

















(P10. sional estimates ) 
Area | y1eld 
(1 O10 acr s) | (1 000 1 ies ) 
v 023 1 Id. 
4 () 1210 
2,400 44 
)417 40) 
OJ 178 
2 I> 
a J 103 
4) i) 
ro 17 
> 4 
36 15 
NW) 1 
1 
e S13 Pi 
S50 1b 
v5) LE 
a 74 
oV. r( 
SJ 21 
at b-t j )t 
J \poits of Raw Cotton 
— 1020 21 ;1) L2uyld oo. 
Cvwts Gwts C whs 
Cnit d hin, 
dcm 42580) 167 SOO], Cs. £20 
( rminy TLIO) Ss OW ) tO) 
H ilunl 4 200 LJ Lt) 1 40 
7 Lim bb 000) "OS 22 WY) 20 
Trine 17 4 ob £40 $»1140 
Spun 27 OO; 10 “4H 234 g 
italy 760,020) vol, 100) = 861,880 
Austrit 121 960} 11) (O} Lol 300 
C vin 1 700 ) O50 ls 20 
In lo Ching 3210)) 10 5» 1 000 
Chink (St 10 fo £ OL "000 
Jipim vv , wl (,2390, G0) 0, 8) .00 
Unitid dtites 
of AMmCTIla v3,500 02,780| 77,960 
Othcr Coun 
trics 2860) 11,080| 18 820 
fo ( cw 7 411,700 10,676,010) 12,007, )40 
tal ear » t| 2,073,800! 2,)81,301' 3,362,001 





¢ Bales of 400 Ibs ea* 


6) Bacluding Undiau states for which the yield is roughly ests nated at 3090 balva, 
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Bombay Is the great centre of the cotton 
trade The principal varieties are Dholleras, 
Broach, Oomras (from the Berars), Dharwar 
and Coomptas Broach {fs the best cotton 
grown in Western India Hwganghat cotton, 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- 
tation Bengals is the name given to the 
cotton of the Ganetic valley, and generally 
to the cottons of Northern India The Madras 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys The best of 
these 18 Tinnevelly Cambodia cotton has 
been grown with stccess mw Southern India, 
but it shows a tendency to revert The high 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have 
given a great impetus to cultivation  overn- 
ment have also been active in improving the 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, 
hybridization and the importetion of exotic 
cottons Although these measures have met 
with a considerable measure of success, they 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the 
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whole outturn, which still consists for the most, 
part of a short-staple early maturing variety, 
suitable to soils where the rainy season is brief, 


Reference has been made to the popularity 
of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
days of which we have record. This trade 
grew 80 large that it excited alarm in England, 
and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
commenting in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
Bale of Indian calicoes in England, The in- 
vention of the spmning jennv and the power 
loom and their development in England convert« 
ed India from an exporting into an yet 
country, and made her dependent on the Un! 
Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. ‘Lhe 
first attempt to estabiish a cotton mull in India 
was In 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
in Bombay in 1856 LJLhereafter, with occa- 
sional sct backs from famine, plague and other 


| causes, Its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yarn of all counts spun in all Indla 
for che twelve months, April to March, 1n cach of the past three years .— 

















—_~ 1920-21 1921 22 1922-23, 
bRITISH INDIA 

Bombay a 52 es is ‘ 46 9,044,060 492 634,404 407,351,824 
Madras es Pe ie se , 41,240,677 44,387,583 53,425,405 
Kung | i ak - — : 33,329,116 33,626, 236 28,937,501 
United Piovincs bs <% ° | 37,060,1 04 40,476,743 41,469,903 
Ajmur-Mcrwara a as ee , 2,030,044 2,548,006 2,361,619 
Punjab ee “ ae : 2,780,078 3,564,347 2,717,976 
Delhi ae oe oe oe e 3,936,997 2,959,655 3y 804,217 
Central Provinces and Berar oa , 31,269,565 32,817,846 31,877,488 
ToTaAL sy | 621,055,441 658,010,720 661,936,023 

FOREIGN TLRRITORY. | 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Barods,| 

Nanigaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad 

Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjaim) and 
Pondicherry (a).. we x : 38,347,156 40,452,279 43,937,420 
GranpD To1aL -»| 660 002,597 693, 162,999 705,878,443 








(a) Including the production of one mill only 


The spinning of yarn is ina large degree 
centred in Bombay, the mills of that province 
producing nearly 75 per cent of the quantity 
arta in Bnitish India. The United 

vinces of Agra and Qudh and Madras 


produced about 6 per cent. and 8 per cedt. 
respectively, while Bengal and the Central 
Provinces produced 4°4 and 6 percent. Else 
where the production is as yet very limited, 
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BOMBAY SPINWERS, 


Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, Or numbers, of yarn 
spun in Bombay island :-— 


— 


eet 








eee | 1920-21, | 1921-22, | 1922-23, 
Nos. 1—10 ee es ee ae | 58,241 ,600 71,273,946 74,226,403 
| 

9 11—20 oe ee ee ee 183,838,880 175,505,096 171,828 610 
9 21—30 ee ee ee ee | 94,1 33,739 94 752,981 | 95 405,789 
,, 81—40 a ne ee 5,178,343 6,009,208 5,586,789 
Above 40 ie a og ae 921,139 989,043 1,027,621 
Wastes, &c, ee oe ee ae 142,707 | 173,857 23,992 
TOTAL .. 342,456,408 | 848,644,651 348,099,104 


YARN AT AHMEDABAD, 
The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows -— 


tc re ee ie — — — a 


| 














—— 1920-21, 1921-22, 1922-23, 
Nos. 1—10 ee ee 1,806,517 0,431,605 | 1,982,716 
» 11—20 ae a 23,615,330 | 31,695,855 $5,783,105 
9 21—30 ee ee ee ee 44,616,889 45,092,715 48,249,942 
» 31—40 oe a ee 0,088,457 | 5,541,661 5,471,816 
Above 40 2 sh a 194,315 { 96,440 595,296 

Wastes, co, suse tens 3,000 | 109,974 | suas 

Sama RE aa a nin i) 
TOTAL .. 78,304,517 | 85,598,250 | 90,052 875 








a AS ep ete 





~ 


YARN SPUN THROUGHOUT INDIA. 


The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yarn spun in the whole of India, in- 
cluding Native States, are given in the following mace: — 


— 





tne, 











—_—- 1920-21. | te 1921-22. | 1922-23, 
Nos. 1—10 a ae) ee 83,943,074 | 99,067,099 | 102,970,415 
» 11—20 a ee es 339 527,326 | $71,452,020 875,604,844 
x» 21—80 ei aw 199,085,748 | 203,161,936 20 3,958,812 
»» 81—~40 ee ee 15,024,389 16,900,186 | 15,930 367 
Above 40 ne ey 2,067,168 2,°89,279 2,195 291 
Wastes, &e, “< ee Se We 354,892 492,450 ; 213,714 














TOTAL .. 660,002,597 003,402,000 | 703 873,443 
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In the early days of the textile industry the 
energies of the muillowners were largely con- 
centrated on the production of yarn, both for 
the China market, and for the handlooms of 
India. The mcreasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous 
industry in China and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations in the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the millowners to 
cultivate the Home market. The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 
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higher counts of yarn, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply; to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidencyproduces nearly 78.8 per 
cent. of the cloth woven in India. The Uniled 
Provinces produces 8°2 per cent., the Central 
Provinces 4 percent, and Madras 4 per cent. 
Grey and Bleached goods represent nearly 74 
per cent. of the whole production, 


ANALYSIS OF WOVEN GOODS, 


The following bricf extract is taken from the statement of the quaniity (in pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 


Statcs :—~ 
Grey and Bleached plece-goods— | 
Pounds as a oo 263,564,482 800,036,343 300,342,165 
ards a6 ss a 1,129,882,568 1,284, 751,703 1,271,723,244 
Coloured piece-goods— 
Pounds Ss és 98,387,636 98,432,061 98,684,842 
Yards os és se we 450,967,178 446,821,593 453,494,469 
Grey and coloured goods other than piece- 
oods— 
: Pounds oe we 7 se 8.484, 852 3,052,986 3,422,967 
Dozens ne e be 707,449 629,375 1,212,040 
Hosiery— 
Pounds ae ee rr Be 410,784 363,099 438,932 
Dozens ee ae aa - 117,249 115,081 193,391 
Miscellaneous— 
Pounds és be 3 es 1,407,508 1,432,958 2,201,290 
Cotton goods mixed with silk or wool-— 
Pounds.» +e oe ws 226,529 177,760 164,726 
Total— 
Pounds e ie we is 367,481,791 403,496,097 405,204,922 
Yards Se ss “e ae 1,580,849,746 1,731,673,206 1,725 217,718 
Dozens ie ‘3 os ss 824,698 744,456 1,406,031 


BOMBAY WOVEN GOODS, 


The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was as follows 
The weight (in pounds represerts the weight of all woven goods; the measure in yards represents 
the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 











sos | 1920-21, | 1921-22, | 1922-23, 
Pounds ea ix se ‘oe ‘s 292,370,172 326,614,977 $18,781,087 
Yards eG as ee 3 ee 1,304,806,802 1,456,312,174 1,418,168 780 
Dozens as 7 ee es an 632,757 587,927 660,262 





The grand totals for oli India are as follows: 





as Sapersenes ies (aearate 

Pounds ee ee ae ee #0 867,4%1,791 403,496,097 405,204,922 
ards me. che ste, Be as 1,580,849,746 | 1,731,573,296 | —1,725,217,713 
Dozens ee oe oe ee ee 82 9 98 7 1,406,081 


44,466 


Years ending 90th June 


1877 
1878 
1879 


1880 
1881 
1882 


18838 
1884 
1885 


1886 
1887 
1888 


1889 
1890 
1891 


1892 
1893 
1894 


1895 
1896 
1897 


1898 
1899 


1900 
1901 


1902 
1903 


1904 
1905 


1906 
1907 


198 
1909 


1910 
1911 


1912 
1913 


1914* 
1915* 


1916¢ 
19178 


191g 
1919* 


19207 
1921* 
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Progress of the Mill Industry 
The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry in the whole of India. 


Number | Number 
of of 
Mills. | Spindles. 
51 | 12,44,206 
53 | 12,89,706 
56 | 14,52,794 
56 | 14,61,590 
67 | 15,183,096 
65 | 16,20.814 
67 | 17,90,388 
79 20, 01 007 
87 }21 45,646 
95 | 22,61,561 
108 | 24,21,290 
114 | 24,88,851 
124 | 27,692,518 
137 | 32,74,196 
134 | 33,51,694 
139 | 34,02,232 
141 | 85, 75.917 
142 | 36, 49,736 
148 38,09,929 
155 | 89,32,946 
173 | 40,65,618 
185 | 42,59,720 
188 | 47 28,333 
193 | 49,45,783 
193 | 50,06,936 
192 | 50,006,965 
192 | 60,43,297 
191 | 51,18,121 
197 | 51,63,486 
217 | 52,79,595 
224 | 53,383,275 
241 | 57,56,020 
259 | 60,53,2321 
263 | 61,95,671 
263 | 63,57,460 
268 | 64,63.929 
272 | 65,96,%62 
271 | 67,78,805 
272 | 68,48,744 
266 | 68,39,877 
263 | 67,338,697 
262 | 66,53,871 
258 | 66,890,080 
258 | 67,63,076 
257 | 68,70,t04 


Year ending 3ist August, 


Number 
of 
Looms. 


10.385 
10,533 
13,018 


13,502 
13,707 
14,172 


15,373 
16,262 
16,537 


17,455 
18,536 
19,496 


21,561 
23,412 
24,531 


25,444 
28,164 
81,154 


35,038 
37, 270 
37, 584 


38,013 | 


| 
| 


39,069 ! 


40, 124. 
41, 180 


42,584 
44,092 


45,337 
50, 139 | 


52,668 


| 


| 


58,436 | 


67,920 
76,598 


82,725 
85,352 


§§,951 
94, 136 | 


104,179 
1,938,609 


1,10,268 
1,14,621 


1,16, 184 
1,18,221 


1,19,012 
1,23 783 


f 


| 
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AverageNo| Approximate Quantity 


of Hands of Cotton Consumed. 

Employed Bales of 392 
Daily. Cwts. Ibs, 
Not! stated. Not stated. 
Dio. Do. 

42,914 | 9,36,547 267,585 
44,410 | 10,76,708 3,07,631 
46,430 | 13,26, 461 3, 78,989 
48°467 | 13,91,467 3,97,562 
53,476 | 15,097,946 4:56,558 
60,387 | 18,59,777 5,31.365 
67,186 | 20,838,621 596,740 
74,883 | 22,51,214 6,483,204 
76,942 | 25,41,066 7,26,276 
82.379 | 27,54,437 7,86,982 
91,598 | 31,10,289 8,88,654 
1,02,7z1 | 35329,617 | 10,08,462 
1,11,018 | 41,26,171 | 11,78,906 
1,16,161 | 40,80,783 |} 11,65,988 
121,500 | 40,098,528 | 11,71,008 
1,30,461 | 42,78,778 | 12,22.508 
1,38,669 | 46,935,999 | 13,41,714 
145,432 | 40.32,613 | 14,09,318 
1,44,335 | 45,583,276 | 13,00,936 
1,48,064 | 51,84,648 | 14 81,828 
1,62,108 | 58,63,165 | 16,75,190 
1,61,189 | 50,86,732 | 14,5°,352 
1,72,883 | 47,31,090 | 13,512,740 
1,81,031 ; 61,77,033 — 17,65,038 
1,81,399 | 60,37,690 —17,89,340 
84,779 | 61,06,031  17,44,766 

1°05; 277 | 65,77,354 18,79,2 
208,616 | 70,82,306 | 20,238,516 
2'05,696 | 69,30,595 | 19,80,170 
2,21,195 | 69,70,250 | 19,91,500 
236,924 ; 73,81,500 21,09,000 
2,38 624 | 67,72,585 | 19,35,010 
2,30,649 | 66,70,531 | 19,05,866 
243,637 | 71,75,357 | 20,50,102 
2,53,786 | 73,36,056 | 20,96,016 
260,276 | 75.00.9041 21,43,196 
2°35,346 | 73,359,212! 21.02.6382 
2,74,561 | 76,92,013 | 21,97,718 
2,76,771 | 76,903,074 ,  21,93,164 
2,82,997 | 79,909,873 | 20,85,078 
2,938,277 | 71,54,803 | 20,44,2380 
811,075 | 68,383,118 | 19,52,318 
332.175 | 74,920,805 | 21.20/230 


- i ee 
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Statement of the amount in rupees of Exclee duty realised from goods wovenin ths 
Cotton Mills in British India; under the Cotton Duties Act, IT of 1896; also the amount of 
equivalent duty levied in the Native States ; 


ineath year from 1901-1902 to 1922-23, 












































United 
Provinces { Punjab| Centra} 
serene Bombay.| Madras,, Benga] and and | Provinces 
Ajmer- Delhi. | and Berar. 
Merwara. | 
1902-03 .. as 3 -.| 15,84,121) 67,813 6,605 74,028 3,031; 1,80,620 
1903-04 .. ee és «>| 17,684,527! 62,350; 10,908 89,189 1,104} 1,56,371 
1904-05 .. oe sts es} 20,43,832) 65,378) 11,929 96,710 2,607! 1,61,368 
1905-06 .. ws usw | 22,78,425) 1,10:943] 11.165] 132,864 6,144} 1,68,743 
1906-07 .. wie ai «| 24,36,265| 1,829,693) 23,709 1,835,884 7,464) 1,64,680 
1907-08 .. sun ww~—ws|_- 28, 82,296] 1,965,131] 31556) 1,66,044 8,746]  1,75,944 
1998-09 .. ae as ee} 29,51,859] 142,295) 53,351; 1,88,345 9,509} 1,098,419 
1909-10 .. ws we ~—Sswe | 38,88,658] 145,333} 56,822) 1,902,552 6,611; 2,17,217 
1910-11 .. ee os »»| 36,78,55.| 1,48,1386| 66,359)  1,82,083 7,800|  2,07,818 
1911-12 ., ee nnn} 42,17,878) 1,065,048) 48,681) 184,658 10,8621  2,52,415 
1912-13 .. ee es .-; 48,27,698; 2,06,862} 81,709}  2,11,847 17,971} 2,71,882 
1913-14... .. ..  ..| 45,68,188| 213,166} 78,051} 255.467 | 22353)  8,00,919 
1914-15 .. sie es e.| 42,381,546] 1,83,880) 58,046)  2,07,454 10,088} 2,654,987 
1915-16 .. oe ee ee} 42,25,608| 2,11,456) 41,704) 2,01,012 9,291 2.36, 407 
1916-17 .. oe oe »»| 985,38,236! 2,87,043) 70,520) 2,47,981 24,183} 2,983,486 
1917-18 .. - es «| 64,13,806 7,09, 467! 1,18,336] 2,913,052 38,628; 3,490,400 
1918-19 .. a és ..| 1,16,18,396| 7,48,545) 2,10,582)  §,07,655 56,612) 6,756,348 
1919-20 .. ee ee | 1,28,66,707| 7,67,021) 3,382,972}  6,12,726 68,383)  8,66,681 
1920-21 .. we » ve 2,03,33,4151 7,560,090) 3,17,920| 6,97,185 | 73,846] 9,19,814 
1921-22 6. ae "| 1,93,50,732/ 6,54,913] 2.65,202| 6,85.850 | 57.825] 9,02,784 
19,2-28 .. 6. ven »| 1,62,65,658] 8,657,547] 227,105) 7,20,192 | 1,50,076] 8,61,020 
| Total British india, | Native | Grand Total 
: States, : 
Gross duty. | Net duty. {Gross duty. |Gross duty.| Net duty, 
1902-03 +. ee eo» «| 18,66,218 | 18,25,460 65,541 19,831,754! 18;91,010 
190304 .. oe oe »»| 20,77,449 | 20,36,104 59,061 21,36,510| 20,95,149 
1904-05 .. ee os »» | 23,81,825 | 23,383,636 67,320 ! 24,409,145! 24,06,876 
190506 4. es ° oo! 27,06,784 | 26,71,001 83,456 27,90,239) 27,54,516 
1906-07 4. se ee-~—Ssi we | 29,00,957 | 28,864,202 81,976 , 20,382,671) 29,46,152 
1907-08 .. ee ee es | 983,99,717 | 33,55,046 97,499 | 34,97,216) 34,53,443 
1908-09 .. ve os .. | 35,438,778 | 34,808,480 1,14,498 35,58,276| 36,12,977 
1909-10 .. oe ee «| 40,068,198 | 39,61,020 | 1,837,699 | 41,48,802) 40,038,719 
3910-11 .. ne ee oe! 42,26,575 1,75,878 1,75,878 | 44,56,129) 44,01,707 
1911-12 .. 0 uw west e | 48,79,478 | 48,04,492 | 1,82,479  — 50,61,057| 49,86,071 
1912~13 ,, ‘4 i ..| 66,17,969 | 55,76,567 2,21,178 68,39,147| 57,97,745 
1913-14 ,. ee ee »» | 54,380,043 | 53,965,014 2,38,398 56,77,436) 56,383,407 
1914-15 .. ve ee o» | 4$9,40,981 | 49,32,185 2,38,160 ! 51,74,091/ 51,656,845 
1915-16 .. .. ..  ..| 40,25,571 | 48,40,107 | 1,90,275 ° 51,15,846) 50,80, ‘389 
1016-17 .. a ‘a oo | 44,61,448 | 43 "80,426 2,47,301 47 08,740 46,27,726 
1917-18 .. cs ee »e | 76,20,770 75, 45,262 8,84,780 80, ,05,568| 79,387,082 
1918-19... ww we | 138,127,088 |1,36,70,252 | 5,07,801 1,48,24,026/1,41,87,143 
1919-20 ., “ - ~. {1,55,14,490 {1,52,54,671 | 8,980,778 1,64 05,26 1,61,45,440 
1920-21 «. 3s. gece | 8,80,02,870 |2,28,71,8%7 | 9,65,902 240,58, 77219,88,87,729 
1921-22 .. ae ee -- | 2,19,16,806 TEE 108 | 10,07,539 2'9 24, 6/2,92, 98,647 
1922-23 2. 9 muw ns | 2,90,98,607 |1,86,15,207 | 11,658,142 |2,02,46,649/1,07,68,480 
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The Jute Industry. 


Considering ita present dimensions, the jute 
industry of Bengal is of very recent omgin. 
The first jute mill m Bengal was started at 
Rishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1859, The ongmal outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 1t had grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it 1s now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year 
Another interesting thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although 1t 1s practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the indust~y itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman. The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the apt and was 
for some years in the Last India Manne Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuit» 
in Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
on he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
arriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got mto 
touch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This scems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to Logland, with a 
view to obtaining machmery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and whilc 
tnere Mr, John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importing of machmery 
into Bengal “ where the jute comes from and 
Bpln it there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a fow systems of prcparing and 
A peg machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist bnm in erecting and operating the first 
jute mull in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mulls, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yarns were made 
As not infrequently happens the pioneer got 
very little out of his venture. After several 
ups and downs the Acland interest m the 
Rishra mull ceased in 1867, and the company 
which Acland had formed in 1854 was wound 
up in 1868, 


Power-looms.—The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
vilk and firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co 
was launched under his auspices. lo this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power oom for jute cloth. Unhampored by 
he financial difficultzes which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Co. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned intg a limited hability 
company, the present “ Barnagore Jute Manu- 
factumng Co., 1d.” Four other mills followed 
in succession—Gouripore, Serajgunge, and 
India Jute Mills. 

“From 1866 to 1878,” writes Mr. David 
Wallace mw “The Romance of eit * the 
Ave mills excepting the Ewhra mill simply 


coined money and brought the total of their 
looms up to 1,250" ‘Lo illustrate the pros- 
perity of the dustry at this period we may 
tahe the dividends paid by the Barnagote 
Company On the working of their first half 
year a lSper cent mtenm dividend was dt- 
Glared, which secmed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo (ompany, and shares touched 
68 per cent premium Ihe dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1878, was 25 per 
cent , for 1874, 20 per cent. and for 1870 10 
per cent Then came a change Lhe invest- 
ing public had foigotten the ettect of the Port 
Caupning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
Industry 1 1872 73 seeming to offer a hetter 
return than coal or tea, both of which nad 
Just enjoytd a boom it was only necessary to 
Issue a prospectus of a jute mul] to have all 
the shares snapped up in the course of an after 


noon, 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally—the Tort Gloster, Budge Budge and 
bibpore, and two Home companies, th. Champ- 
dany and Samnu,ger, all of which commenced 
operations mm 1874 In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched—-the Howrah, Oricntal 
(now Unton), Asiatic (now soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturmg Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Bainagore branch mull), 
Rustomjce (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owncd by 
Messrs Birhmyre Bros, of Greenoch fame— 
in all thirteen new companies, (oming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1200 up to 0,500 Ths was too much ofa 
strain for the new mdustry, and for the next 
ten years all the mulis had a severe struggle, 
‘Lhe older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new conccrns—the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Piessmg and Manufae- 
turmg Go and the Ru-tomjee—became mor 
bund, to appear again later on undcr new names 
and management, Fort Gloster also suffered 
badly. 

Between 1875 and 1482 only one new mill 
was put up Lhis was hamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs Jardine, Skinner d Co, wluch came 
into being In 1877, as the result of Dr Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripore Co from Messrs. 
Jardine, Skinner & Co to his own firm. This 
rull, togcther with additions made by some 
of the other mulls, brought the total looms 
up to 5,150 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrah mulls, 
bringing the number of looms al work up to 
6,700 From this pemod on to 1804 no new 
mills came into existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,400 spindles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the followmg new 
mills were started —the Gordon ‘lwist Mill 
With 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo- 
India), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Decita (which absorbed the Seraj- 
gunge), and the Kinnison. A iull of four years . 
witnessed large extensions to the existing milla, 
after which came the followlug series of new 
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mills, besides further heavy extenslons—Dal- ages from the earliest year for which complete 
housie, Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Re- information 1s available with actuals for 1017-18, 
hance, Belvedere, Auckland, helvin and North- 1918-19, 1919-20, 1920-21 and 1921-22 and the 
brook. figures in brackets represent the variations for 
each period, taking the average of the quinquen- 

Progress of the Industry. 


nium from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as100 — 
THE record of the jute imdusury may well be 
said to be one of uninterrupted progress, ‘Lhe 
following statement shews quinquennial aver- 








Numbcr (in thousands) of 
Number of ; Authorised _ 
—_—— mill» a liner (tn 
Wor akhs of Rs ) Persons 
employed Looms. Spindles, 
Avuaig — 
1879 80 to 1883 84 Pl (100) 270 7 (100) 38 8 (100) 5 § (100) 88 (100! 
1884 55 to 1858 8Y 24 (114) 341 6 (126) 52 7 (136) @ (127); 188 4 (157; 
1889 90 t0 1893 94 4} 260 (124) 402 6 (149) 64 3 (160) 8 3(151)| 172 6 (196! 
ls94 95 t0 189899 =. | ol = (148) 5622 1 (190) 86 7(223)} 11 7 (213)) 244 8 (27%, 
1899 1900 to 1903 04 36 (171) 680 (251) 114 2(294)| 16 2(295)) 334 6¢ 80 
1904 05 to 1905 09 40 (219) 900 (355) lov (420)) 24 8(451)} 610 5 (080; 
1909 10 to 1913 14 60 (256) | 1209 (448) 208 4 (537)} $83 5 (609)) 691 8 (786 
1914 15 tu 191s 19 fo = (348) |: 1,408 0 (519) 293 (608), J97 (722); 8212 (Y93o 
1917-18 : 76 (02) | 1 428 5(528) 2(6 (686)) 406 (738) 834 (948 
1)1S5 19 ea oe] 16 ©=( C2) 1,477 2(346 ) 2755 (710)} 40 (727)) &39 9 (954 
1919 20 7b (862) | 1,563 9(070) 2804 (72 )| 410 (74 DE 8563 (978 
1920 21 77 = (3t7)) | 1,923 » (71.) 285 4 (75) 41 0(74>)| 4699 (908 
19Z1 22 ~ | SL (3a0) 2 tow 4 (784) 285 4 (748)| 43 0 (792)) $08 3 (1,032 


The production of the mulls hus increascd to 1 still greater catent = Lhe following figures show 
tie Uxpurts of jute manufacturis and tht dcclared values for the same periods Lhe valu of 
jut manufactures exported bys ain 1922 23 wis over thirty two timo a great as the avcrage 
valuc ot the export in the period 1879 50 to 1853 84 — 


Jute manufactures. 





aaa Gunny bags in Gunny cloths 1 aes 
milions of | — mfihon of ae ee: 
numbe1 yards 
1879 80 to 1883-84 6. wet; ht 9 (100) 44 (100) 1249 (100) 
1884 8310188889 .. ww 77 ~~ (140) 154 (350) 1629 (130) 
1889 90 10 1893-94. W15 (0) 41 (932) 2803 (232) 
1394 95 to 1805 99 .. 1712 (312) | 182 (4,136) 518 (415) 
1699 1900 to 1903 O04 . : 200 (376) | 4272 (9,709) 826°6 (602) 
1904-Uu to 1908-09... 207 8 (469) | 698 (15,804) | 1,442 7 (1,154) 
1909-10 t0 1918-14... wwe 339 1 (618) | 970 (2,045) | 2,024°8 (1,621) 
1914-1p t0 191819 .. »«| 607 & (1,216) | 1,156 (26,278) | 4,019 3 (4,218) 
1919-20 a ee ee 342°7 (624) | 11,2751 (2 880) | 5,0015 (4,004) 
1920 21 os we we wef 633-9 = (987) | 1,852°7 (33,800) | 5,2994 (4,278) 
1921 22 oe ee ee 3867 (715) | 1,1205 (28,000) | 2,9906 (2,419) 


1922-23 WE eee tee; S442 (637) | 1,2543 (41,350) | 4,0494 (3,205) 
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Until the outbriak o* war the exports by sea the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 and 1809-10, 
of raw jute were marked by increases from year the price having declined to 36 4 and Rs 31. 
to yeir, although the increase was very much In 1917-18 it dropped to Rs. 38-8-0 but rose 
lesa than that in the case of manufactures , againin 1919-20 upto Rs 77-8-0. In 1920-21 
During th war vears exports diclned very 11 dioppedto Rs 65, but rose again to Rs, 86. 


considerably 


Ihc ec s51{10n of the war stinul 


It again declined to Rs 66. In 1921-22 the 


ated the export trade and in 1919 20, the exports pricc rose to Rs 73 at th: enJ of September, but 


showed an in(reage, 
average of the war quinquennium (1914-15 to 


a8 compared 


| 


with the fll bach azain to Rs 50 atthe end of Novembtr 


and recovered at Rs 64 at the close of the 


1918-19) In tht followiug two years, the exports vcar. 


recoide | a decr-asc and in 1929 23 thev sgain Price of jute, 
madc a recovery and amounted to »78,000 tons ordinary, 
Jute, raw, ton. per balc of 400 Ibs, 
Avcrage 1879-80 to 1883-84,. 375 000 (100) Rs. a p 
»» 1884-85 to 1888-89.. 445,000 (119)} 1879-80 to 1883-84. 23 : rit 
: 1889-90 -94,, re 000 1884 85 to 1888 89 _—y 23 
Dee ee ee oO USS) ya80-90 to 180808 32 6 (138) 
» 1899-1900 to 1903-04 65,000 (169)} 1899 1900 to 1903-04 32 - Hon 
, 1904-05 to 1908 09... ,000 (201) | 1904 05 to 1908-09 44 13 
et ie ("1 1909-10 to 1915-14 61 010 (217) 
» 19141)1t01918-19 . 464,000 (124)| 1917-18 ae : 38 (164) 
Liat 1919 20 .. 532,000  (158)| 1918-19 we oe 60 - (255) 
19 ?- 1} 47 ) ao0 (1 29) 1979-20 ee ° 77 8 0 ( 330) 
” 20-2 v+ 472 <9) | 1920 21 “. 6 69 8 0 (2b) 
» 1921 22 -» 468,000 = (129)| 1921 22 oe 63 O O (268) 
» 122-2) 575,000 (154) 


exportid by sca from (dutta during the yi w 
Was 663,000 tons as against 6 9 (00 
tons in the preceeding ycar and 603,00 tons 


Fja2 23 


in the 


PrC-War yc al 
the Coxports unounted ty Rs 40 28 Jikhs 


191 3-14 


Lhe 


valucs O41 


(T 


an increase Of Re 1,00 bikhs over the preceding 
yar and Ko 1208 lik‘ over the pro-war yoar 
fhe shipments ot Zuuny bags wert valyel at 


Rs 1)82 lakhs and of ‘sunny eloth Kg 24 24 1499-1900 to 1908 O£ 


lulhs wararst Rs 13,50 and Rs« 19,92 lakhs 


respectively in 


the 


p ce ding 


ye or 


wid 


R~ 12,48 and Ks 15,55 lakhs im the pte wa 


year 


The price of raw jute reached avery high 1919 20 . 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Rs 65 per bak , 1920-21.. 
in 1907-08 1t dioppcd to Rs 42 per bale, and 1921 2 


Ihe avcraze prices of gunny cloth have 


The total quintity of jute manufactur, cen as follows — 


Price of Hcasian cloth 
W042 40 por 100 yds 


Rs a PD 
1879 80 to 185) 84... .» 10 7 11 (100) 
1Ss4 8» to lS8sso ., . 8 O 7 (7) 
1889 90 t0 1893 94, .. 10 6 6 (99) 
1894 9») to 1898-99 911 & (93) 
. lo 210 (92) 
1904 0» t0 1908-09 =... . 1214 1(11%) 
190910 10191314 .. ~ Wr 20122) 
1914-15 (0 1915-19 _ 2, 6 7 (222) 
1947-18 . a - o> B O19) 
1918-19 . ie ss , 33 9 0 (314) 
: . 28 0 0 (207) 
ee ; .. 20 8 O(19>) 
.. 1fi 3 0 (138) 


The 1923 crop.—Thr final figures of outturn tortucthice provin ¢s workout a9 follows .— 


om —— 


PROVINCE 


Bengal (including Cooch Bch1r).. 
Bihar and Otissa (including Nepal) 


Assam 





BenzZal (including Cooch Behar) 


PROVINCE. 


Bihar and Orissa .. is 


Assam 


26 























BALLS. 
1922 * 1923 

4,798 279 6,204,516 

421,021 464,791 

26,700 322,600 
Tot il 0,450 000 6 994 807 

ARBA IN AORFsS. 
1922 * 1923. 
~ ro : 1,550,C00 2,014,615 
os ae : 160,000 183,770 
ee ee ee 89,900 114, 300 
Total .. 1,799,900 2,312,685 
' Revised. 
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The Indian Jute Mills Association now 
one of the most important, if not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
folowing circumstances :—In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new markets, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Berajgunge. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 9 aay a fortnight and 
6 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent. of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are :— 

Chairman.—Mr. G. F. Rose, M.L.0. 

Members of Committee.—Mr. C. G. Cooper, 
M.L.C., Mr. R. B. Laird, Mr. J, W. A. Simpson 
and Mr. D. J. Leckie. 


Working days.—With the introduction of 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, the 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which mvolved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 8 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-Learted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an American business expert, 
Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
s report winch the Association promptly 
pieeoh noe because the slump was over and 
ihe demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute, 

An Association, styled the Caleutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has lately been formed 
in Calcutta to promote and to guird the com- 
mon interests of its members as dealers in jute 
for local consumption. The members are 
balers and brokers of jute for sale to the jute 
mill in and around Calcutta. The present 
Committee :-—Mr. Geo, D, M.L.A., Chair- 
man, Membera :—Meatts. D. , G. 0, Moon, 


The Jute Industry. 


J. Campbell Forrester, m.L.0.,, J. B. Miller 
and D. A. Wyiie. 

Effects of the War.—The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 saya :—The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs, 65 lakhs to Res. 1,620 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
Jess than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, iz., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Russia (ta Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1918-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 


Jute Manufactures.—The value of the 
exports now approximates to Rs. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Rs. 241 lakhs of 
which Rs. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 


There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
ear with 41,292 looms and 863,339 spindles. 

he number of persons employed was 285,881. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. 

The number of guuny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1922-23} declined from 386 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Rs. 13,87 lakhs to Rs. 15,82 
lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 million yard> 
valued at Kg. 15,92 lakhs and Rs, 24,24 lakhs, 
respectively. 


Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (Hibiseus ca anabinus), which yields a fibre 
Very similar to jute. Asa result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob- 
tained, which {¢ is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on & number of S 
tates in Bihar. A sample of tho ar a . 
from this variety by the usual me 0 Ae 
ting waa 10 ft. to 12 ft, long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength 


The Wool Industry. 


It was valued a¢ £18 perton with Bimlipatam 
jute at £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton Deccan hemp hag been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth A valuable feature of the 
plant 1s its suitability for cultivation in such 
parte of India as are not suitable for jute. 
Prior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re- 
wirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries in order otimporance — 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Russia, Italy and Germany The opinion ap 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause Verv considerable changes in the cha- 
racter of the fibre market There will probably 
be labour di fliculties, it is thought, in the prepa- 
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ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary, 
and jt is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countrics such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used ag substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varietics of hemp Tiere can be no doubt 
that one of the early « fects of the war was 
to firm uphemp prices As firas Indian hrmp 
is concerned, values were persistently depreciated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
larg: stocks held but the losure of tne Ru sian 
hemp mirket on the outbreak of war resulted 
ina mirked improvementin values, and there 
ws & keen demand and 4 considerable rise in 
price J \rorts trom ( vcutta durmg 1922 23 
made & great recovery from thc jrevious ycar 

Lhe quantity advaneed hy 37 per cent from 
197,412 cwts to 26948" ewts and the viluec 
from Ry 693 lakisto Rs 36 68 lakhs 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only | 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports | 
from foreign sources, these latter commg into — 
India both by land and by sea Imports by 
sean come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Iibet and Nepal Quetta, Shikar 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col 
lecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it {3 almost 
mvarlably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas 


Imports and Exports-——A considerable 
ainount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet and, in normal years, from Afghanistan 
In 1913-14 imports of wool manufactures from 
the Rritish Empire were valued at Rs 223 
lakhs and from foreign countries at Ra 14% 
lakhs In 1919 20 vhese ‘igures fell to Ra 133 
lakhs and Rs 22 lakhs But in 1920 21 imports 
of woollen manufactures rose to Rs 653 lakhs 

The export trade in wool showed 2 marhed 
Inercasc in 1922-23, the shipments. amounting 
to 53 million Ibs valued at Rs 4 41 lakhs as 
compared with 32 million Ibs valued at Rs 2 54 
lakhs in the previous 5 ear 


Production in India.—The production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arnved at from the aVailable 
figures of the number of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool Bag at per sheep per annum 

taken at only 2 lbs 

Indlan wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
enerally regarded as of aprrerg interest 
Fn many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
ct to the Madras type, that ‘* resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 

limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short.” 


Mill manufacture-The number of 
woollen 


mills at work in British India in 1902 
was three, with an authorised capital of 
Ra, 28,50,000, and employing 28,800 spindles and 


_ of woollen goods produced 2148000 Ibs 


624 looms Ihe number of persons employed 


in the industry then was 2559 and the quantity 
At 
the end of 1917 the number of mills 
had risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Rs 2,56 50000 employing 39 608 spindles and 
1,105 looms The weight of goods produced 
then was 9744264 Ibs and the number of 
persons employed 7 824 With regard to Indian 
States there was one millin Mysore in 1908 
with a capital of Rs 6,00000 employing 1 480 
spindles and 45 looms The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,136000 lbs and the number 
of persons employed 297 In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working in an Indian 
State—the authorised capital had been increased 
to Rs 15,00 000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1724087 Ibs, and the number of 
persons employed to 563 Three of the mulls 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remamder manufacturing blankets 
only ‘the existence of these mills in Indta 
proved of great service to Government in the 
meeting of war requirements, and they were ll 
employed to their fullest capacitv in supplying 
army demands for greatcoat cloth, serges, put- 
ties, flannels, blankets and hos Their 
total capacity, however, was not sufficient to 
meet the ll requirements of the army, 
and consequently their supplies had to be 
supplemented by large imports from home. 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mulls 
is Indian wool, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos 
and cress breds from Australla for the manu- 
facture of the finer classes of goods Their 
market for manufactured goods is almost en- 
tirely in India iteelf 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in Various parts of the country, 
notably inthe Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawis from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
gale in the world market. This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 


high price. 
Seber Te srt 
Caloutta 1912), — 
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The Indian Jute Mills Association now 
one of the most important, if not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances‘—In 1886 the exist- 
ing mulls, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new markets, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only rulls which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajgunge ‘The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed 


renewals dictated the extent of the short time, : 
which varied throughout the five years be ~ 
tween 4 days a weeh, 9 days a fortnight and, 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per. 
cent. of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature | 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning: 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions beng made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mulls. 

‘Lhe present officials of the Association are :— 

Charrman.—Mr G.}. Rose, E LO 

Members of Commutee —Mr C. G. Cooper, 
MLC.,Mr,R. B Laird, Mr J, W. A. Simpson 
and Mr. D J Lechie 


Working days —With the mtroduction of 
the electnc light into the mills in 1896, the 
working dav was Increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairmg work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mull European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than appiying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-Learted threat. 
The Mill Association he)d meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more suo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
psir brought out an American business expert, 
Mr. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercising some control over the production 
and price of jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pieeon hoes because the slump was over and 
he demand was so prodigious that there was 
no need to worry about the price of jute, 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has lately been formed 
in Calcutta to promote and to guird the com- 
mon interests of its members ag dealers in jute 
for local consumption, The members are 
balers and brokers of jute for sale to the jute 
mij] in and around Calcutta. The present 
Committee tone Mir, Geo. ‘an, ML Ae, Chair bal 
man, Members :~Mesers. D. , &. 0. Moon, 


at intervals without: 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the: 


The Jute Industry. 


J. Campbell Forrester, M.L.0., J. B. Millor 
and D. A. Wyiie, 

Effects of the War —The official review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says :—The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Rs. 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhs The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The cstimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent above that 
of the previous year, 1z., 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took Jess, while the United States, France 
(mainly ma Dunkirk), Russia (ta Viadivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
“nerease 10 the value accompanied by a decrease 
a the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices dumng the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 


Jute Manufactures--The value of the 
exports now approximates to Rs. 42 crores 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Rg. 241 lakhp of 
which Rs 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Rs, 78 lakhs to an increaso in the 
volume of exports. There were also an Increase 
of Rs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped 1n- 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1016-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Austrafia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more t nalf of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 


There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,292 looms and 863,339 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 285,881. 
There were no difhculties as regards the supply 
of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped irom 
Calcutta during 1922-23 declined from 486 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased from Re 13,87 lakhs to Res. 15,82 
lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 milhon yard: 
valued at Hs. 15,02 lakhs and Rs, 24,24 lakhs, 
Tegpectis ely 


Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (Htbtscus ea snabinus), which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute. Aga result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 8, hag been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
into several pervs of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety {s to be grown on a number of €8- 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength 


The Wool Industry. 


It was valued at £18 perton with Bimiipatam 
jute at £12 10s., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it 1s used for ropes 
and cordhge and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom's re- 
surements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries in order of importance — 
the Philippe Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Russia, Italy and Germany The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
tO cause VervV considerable changes in the cha- 
racter of the fibre market There will probably 
be labour di ficulties, it is thought, in the prepa- 
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ration of the hemp crops of Russia and Hungary, 
and it 1s not unlikely that the world will look to 
countrics such ag India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp ‘Lhere can be no doubt 
that one of the early « flects of the wa: was 
to firm up hemp priews. Ags firas Indian hemp 
1s concerned, values were persistently depreciated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held , but the losure of tne Russian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
ina marked {mprovementin values, and there 
was & keen demand and 1 considerable rae in 
price Fxports trom (alcutta durmg 1922 23 
made & great recovery from thc previous ycar 
The quantity advaneed by 37 per cent from 
197,412 cwts to 269487 cwts and the vilue 
from Ry 693 lakhsto Rs 36 68 lakhs 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea Imports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it ig almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas 


Imports and Exports—A considerable 
ainount of wool ja imported annually from 
Tibet and, in normal years, from Afghanistan 
In 1913-14 imports of wool manufactures from 
the Rritish Empire were valued at Rs 223 
lakhs and from foreign countmes at Rs 142 
lakhs In 1919-20 vhege figures fell to Rs 138 
lakhs and Rs 22 lakhs. But in 1920-21 imports 
of woollen manufactures rose to Rs 6553 lakhs 

The export trade in wool showed » marked 
increase in 1922-23, the shipments amounting 
to 58 million Ibs valued at Ks 4 41 lakhs as 
compired with 32 million Ibs valued at Rs. 2,54 
lukh- in the pievious 3 ear. 


Production in India.—The production 
of wool in India ts estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 Ibs. 

AL Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it 1s correct to say of per- 
haps half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains ot India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 

enerally regarded as of subs interest 
Fa many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plams sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, icularly with re- 
ct to the Madras type, that they “ resem- 
tle a greyhound with tucked up rag having 
gome coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short.’ 

Mill manufacture—The number of 
woollen mills at work in British in 1902 
was three, with an anthorised capital of 
Ba, 28,50,000, and employing 28,800 spindles and 


624 looms The number of persons employed 
in the industry then was 2 559, and the quantity 
of woollen goods produced 2,148000 Ibs At 
the end of 1917 the number of mills 
had risen to five, with an authorised capital of 
Rs 2,56 50,000 employing 39,608 spindles and 
1,155 looms The weight of goods produced 
then was 9,744,264 Ibs and the number of 
persons employed 7,824 With regard to Indian 
States, there was one mill m Mysore in 1903 
with a capital of Rs 6,00,000, employing 1 430 
spindles and 45 looms The quantity of goods 
produced was 1,136,000 Ibs and the number 
of persons employed 297 In 1907 there was 
still only the one mill working in an Indian 
State—the authorised capital had been increased 
to Rs 15,00,000, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced to 1 724,087 lbs, and the number of 
persons emploved to 063 Three of the mills 
manufacture all classes of woollen and worsted 
goods, the remainder manufacturing blankets 
only The existence of these mills in India 
proved of great service to Government in the 
meeting of war requirements, and they were all 
emploved to their fullest capacitv m supplying 
army demands for greatcoat cloth, serges, put- 
ties, flannels, blankets and hosiery. Their 
total Sona however, was not sufficient to 
meet the full requirements of the army, 
and consequently their supplies had to be 
supplemented by large imports from home, 
The bulk of the wool used by the Indian mills 
is Indian wool, although it is supplemented to 
some extent by the importation of merinos 
and cross-breds from Australia for the manu- 
facture of the finer classes of goods Their 
market for manufactured goods is almost en- 
tirely in India iteelf 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in Vanous parts of the country, 
notably inthe Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails, Amritsar had a considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pashm, the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but ita 
place has been taken to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market, This work is done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpeta fetch 
a high price. 

Bibliography -— Notes on woolin India. By 
A. H. Silver and J. K,. Mehta, (Govt. Press, 
Oaloutta 1919), 
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Silk. 


In the early days of the East India Compan y 


the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub-tropical races of the Silkworm 
were introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons .— 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India’s chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company, Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When _esericuiture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy a quailty of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 


All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plams of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 

roduce silk that could compete with this new 
ndustry On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attamed with this (to India) new worm, , 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyz mom, possibly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, elas 
modified the Indian silk trade The special 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearmg and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
ia depression m the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 


Mulberry-feeding worms.—Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subyect of silk and the sulk mdustries under 
two sections, mz , Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry-feeding silk worms; and Saturniudae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms In 
India the mulberry worm (Bombyx Mor1) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Morus 
alba, (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm ‘This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm 18 M. Indica of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
Is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam, as also of the Nilgim hulls. 


India has three well-known purely indigenous 
eilkworms, the tasar, the muga and the ers 
The firat 15 widely distmbuted on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. ‘The 
second 18 confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exista ina 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
the castor-ol] plant. From an art point of view | 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- | 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The | 
art silk,on the other hand, is so extremely | 


difficult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun—an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. 


Experiments and results.—Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture in India French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of discases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine M Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments in cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms 1s taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and crore breds. 


In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory resulta 
have been obtained In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale In 1897 in Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses 
sent to Japan for a Superintendcat and trained 
operatives The Mysore authorities have made 
& grant of Rs. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore State are exported to foreign 
countnes from Madras The work of the 
Salvation Army 18 also noteworthy in various 
parts of India They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools The draft 
prospectus has been issued of a silk farm and 
institute to be started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army The Lieut - 
Governor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Rs 2,000 towards the expenses Sir 
Dorabj1 Tata has al.o made a donation of 
Rs 1,000 The Bengal Silk Committee undcr 
the guidance of some I'rench experts have con- 
ducted crosg-brveding experiments with & view 
to establish a multi-voltine hybrid of Ei ropean 
quality There is a Government sericultural 
farm at Berhampore, where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltine of silk worm is reared 
The results of the Bengal Committee’s labours 
may be summed up as follows; the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
is to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
under Government supervision, and to esta 
blish gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the siik districts of the 


province. 


In 1915 there was issued by the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, 8 Bulletin (No. 48 of 
1915) entiticd ‘* First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 
Silk Industry.” In a short Prefstory note 
Mr Bainbrigge Fletcher (Imperial Entomo- 


Indigo. 


Jogist) explains that the object of the Bulletin 
is to place on record some of the more important 
experiments which were commenced at Pusa 
in the year 1910 and have since been carried 
on in the endeavour to fix a superior multivoltine 
race of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would yield silk better 
both in quality and outturn than that supplied 
by the multivoltine races which are reared at 
present, 

Central Nurseries.—The report of the 
Agricultural Department, Bengal, for the year 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme 1s gradually to establish throughout 
the silk districts a sufficient number of central 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the secd cocoons required in the 
province to be supoued under Government 
supervision. It is bcheved that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the problem, A number of the existing smaller 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others 
are being converted into enlarged and improved 
central nurscries with rearing houses complete, 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends 
largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was publishedin 1915, by Mr. M 
N. De, Sericultural Assistant at Pusa, which 
contains practical hints on improved methods 
which are recommended to be used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produc- 
ing districts, Jt has been found that, by the 
provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
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Ben gal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
is merely nominal (five or six snnas per machine) 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers is maintained, By attention to such 
simple points as the stifling and storage of 
cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
water used in the reeling pans, great improve- 
ments can be effected in most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts. 


Exports of Silk.—As a result of the war 
the trade has showed in some degree signs 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
regards its volume and value. The value of 
exports during 1915-16 improved by Rs. 12 
lakhs to Rs, 27} lakhs, of which raw silk ac- 
counted for Rs. 24 lakhs. In 1916-17 the total 
exports rose to Rs. 542 lakhs. In 1922-23 
evpoits of raw «11k amounted to Rs. 38 lakhs 
6 ip Hf silk manufacturcs to ay proximatcly Ra. 
4s lakhs, 


Imperial Silk Specialist.—At the end 
of 1915 it was decided that the first step to be 
taken to revive the silk industry should be the 
emplovment of a qualified expert who, after 
a careful study of the conditions not only in 
India but in other silk-producing countries, 

il formulate recommendations for the con- 
sideration of Government. With the approval 
of the Secretary of State, Mr. H. Maxwell 
Lefroy, formerly Imperial Entomologist and 
now Professor at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, South Kensington, was ap- 
pointed to the temporary post of Imperial 
Silk Specialist, 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indigofcra, 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some 
800 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, 
India having about 40. Western India may 
be described as the headquarters of the species, 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that gras § On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marked decrease in the number of 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence 
of those that are met with. 


There is evidence that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from the Western Presidency and 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more ample supply of qye stuff that led 
to the formation of the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow bf the 
Portuguese supremacy in the East. Opposi- 
tion to indigo in 17th century Europe was 
keen owing to its interference with the wood 
industry, but it was competition to obtain 
Indigo other sources than Yndia that led 
to the first decline of the Indian indigo industry. 


Ta the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 
been given up—partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many suiprises of the industry, the 
province of Bengal was selected for this revival. 
It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1887. This Jed to 
another migration of the industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces. Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegctable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
sathower, the lac and the ai dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with a ht abi 
wndigo, intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
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cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
can scarcely help being described as of great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exciu- 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt's “Commercial Prodacts of India”) In 
this connection it may be noted that increases 
In the price of coal in England, due to labour 
difficulties, have greatly strengthened the 
position of natural indigo. In February 
1915 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from three 
points of view—agnicultural, research and com- 
mercial The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question is fully discussed by Mr and Mrs 
Howard of Pusain Bulletins Nos 51 and 54 of 
the Agricultural Research Institute. Other 
aspects of the question were fully examined 
last year in the Agricultural Journal of India 
by Mr. W. A. Davis, Indigo Research Chemist 
to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 


Province, 


Indigo. 


Bill was passed in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1918, It provides for a cess on 
indigo exported from India for the scientific 
investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds of the 
oes being received and expended by Govern- 
ment, 


Decline of the Industry.—Since synthetic 
indigo was put anor the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficicnt quantitics during the war 


The total area under indigo in 1922 is esti- 
mated at 296,800 acres, which is 7 per cent. 
bolow the finally revised arca of last vear 
The total yield of dye 135 estimated at 54 600 
ewts {81500 factory maunds *) as against 
61,600 ecwts (92,000 factory maunds), the 
finally revisea estimate of last year, ora 
decrease of 11 per cent Details for the province 
arc givin bulow — 


Yield 
(cwts ) 


Area 
(acres). 


re 





1922-23. | 1921-22. | 1922-23 | 1921-22 








Madras se se re ee as 149,600 182,600 34,000 42,900 
United Provinces .. as as oe 38,400 44,600 4,000 5,900 
Biharand Orissa, oe ee ‘ 33,400 39,900 4,100 § 400 
Punjab ae ee ; 55,000 33,000 10,400 6,300 
Bengal ee ee ‘ ais : 7,300 10,800 200 500 
Bombay and Sind (including Indian States) 11,100 9,400 1,900 1 500 

Total oe 296,800 : 320,100 54,600 61,400 











EXports —The exports by sea to foreign countries were in each of the Last five years (in cuts ) 


as follows ‘"— 





From— | 1918 19 | 1919 20, | 1920-21 1921-22 | 1922-93 

cwts. cwts cwts cwts ewts 
Calcutta .. re a 14,040 15,739 3,961 6,340 2,130 
Madras ports ae até 10,246 12 138 4,874 5,062 1,435 
Bombay ..  .. 4,281 4179 1,361 837 BAD 
Karachi .. 0 ww we 140 631 114 123 ms 
Total ..| 82,707 32,987 10,250 12,362 4536 


ayer a ns nn meena 
One factory maupd 75 Iba. 
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The Forests. 


Lveu in the earlicst davs of the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the countrv the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done, The year 1855 
marked the commencement of a new era 1n 


the history of forestry in India, for 1t was 


then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy Further 
prorre was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 

ut from 1860 onwards forest organi- 
zation was rapidly extendcd to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difhculties, which 1s not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the capacitv 
ot mankind, a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 


were the first dutics of the Forest Department . 
Wo1k on these lines, which 15 not yet completed 


in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment and in consequence Jarge tracts of forest 
have been saved froin ruin and are gradually 
buing brought under efficicnt management 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in sone quarters half a century ago as to the 
nced for a policy such as that expressed in J ord 
Dalhousic’s memorable enunciation of 1856, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and tlat in 
her forests India now possesses a pope of 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
portance of which itis hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 


Types of Forest —More than one fifth 
of the total area of British India (including 
the Shan States) is under the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated, in the 
protected forests the record of rights 1s not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and asa rule the control amounts 
to nothing more than the collection of revenue 
unf{l the areas are taken np for cultivation 
of are converted Into reserfed or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) in 192021 was 
250,473 square miles, or 23 1 of the total 
area. This was classed asfollows: Reserved 
pet Protected 7,516, Unclassed State 
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Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
Over the lensth and breadth of India from the 


Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and trom 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
tvpes of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished :— 


(1) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Rajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts whcre the rainfall is less than 20 
inches The number of species 18 few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kikar 
(Acacia aralnea), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 


(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees arc leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over lage areas in the 
sib-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
tcak and sal forests 


(3) Evergreen forests —These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub-Himalay- 
antrict, and the moister parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great varicty and 
luxuniance of their vegetation 


(4) Hall forests —In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to clevation and 
rainfall In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine (Penws 
khasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(Cedrus deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine(Pinws excelsa), 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forcsts of 
the long needled pine (Psnus longtfolsa) which 
{8 tapped for resin 


(5) lLattoral forests.—These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (Rhwzophoreae) Behind the mangruve 
belt 18 an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the “‘sundri’ (Heridvra 
fom es), 


Forest Policy.—The general pony of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1904 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namely ;— 


(a) Forests the preservation of which is 


essential on climatic or physical e 
are usually situated in hilly rere ( where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 


on account of its influence on the atorage of 


Forests, 


the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods 


(0) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma the sal 
foresta ot Northern Centra) and North Tastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North Western Himalaya 


(c) Mmor forests, contaming somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts 


(zd) Pasture lands —These are not ‘ forests’ 
in the generally understood sense of the term, 
but grazing grdunds managed by the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience 


These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided trom each other and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extcnt be 
maniged with more than one object 


Administration —The forcst business of 
the Government of India is carned out in 
the Department of Revenue and Agriculture 
The Inspector General of J] orests 1s the head 
of the Torest Department and 1s the tuchnical 
adviser to the Government ot India in forest 
matters 


Territorial charges-—-The various province 
are divided into one or more Yorcst Circics 
eich in charge of a Conservator of Forests 
provinc.s containing three or more circles also 
have a Cluef Conservator who is the herd of 
the Department tor his province Curcles are 
divided into a number of lorest Divisions 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro 
vinulal Torest Service thesc Divisions in most 
cases correspond to evil districts Lach Division 
contains a“number of Ranzes in charge o 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions The Ranges are further sub 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters 


Non territorial charges —Apart from territo 
rial charges there are various important posts 
of a non territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Lducation the prepara 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties Among specia! posts may be mentioned 
that of Assistant Inspector Gencral of 1 orests 
who 1n addition to Secretariat work helps the 
Inspector General of Forests in the scrutiny of 
working plans referred to in section 6 


The Forest Service —The Forest Service importance Thus o cellulose expert 


comprises three branches — 


(1) The Imperial Service with a total per 
sonnel of 257 officers, consisting of the Inspector- 
General of Forests, Chief Conservators, Con- 
servators, Deputy and Assistant Conserva- 
tors The Officers of this service are recruited 
in the United Kingdom, the present system 
of recruitment being by selection subject to 
the posseasion of an honours degree in some 
branch of Natural Science of an English, Welah 
or Irish University, Eliot nag? B 8c. in 


Pure Science of a University Pro- 


bationers are at present trained at a University 
Sperone a forest school approved by the 
ecretary of State (Oxford Cambndge and 
Edinburgh at present) this training beimg 
supplemented by a practical course, partly 
on the continent of Europe <A Forest Dn 


gineering branch has lately been added to the 
service 


(2) The Provincial Service with a _ total 
personnel of 260 officers, consisting of Lxtra 
Deputy and Ixtra Assistant Conscirvitors 
Officers for this service are recruited in India 
and trained at the lorest Rescarch Institute, 
Dehra Dun though a certain number of posts 
in this service are filled by the promotion of 
specially promising Rangcrs. 


(3) The Subordinate Service consisting of 
lorest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Rangere 
(about 900) Foresters (about 2 000) and I orest 
Guards (about 11500) ‘dhe Rangers ar at 
present trained at three different centres— 
the Porest College at Dchra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma the Ccntral Provinces and 
Madras) tho Burma I orcst School at Pymmany 
(for Burma) and the Madris Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras and the Central Pro 
vinces) These three institutions were cstab 
lished in 1878, 1898 and 1912 respcctively 
A scheme 1s now under considcrafion for the 
further dcucentralization of the training of 
Rangers and it 18 probable that before long 
the numher of triining centres will be mcreased 
Phe training of subordinates below the rank of 
Ranger 18 carried out in various local forest 
chools and training classes 


Research —¥or the first fifty years cf thie 
existence of the Lorest Department in Indi 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research and thus to co ordinate and 
claborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working <A com 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Samthill Lardley Wilmot 
then Inspector General of 1 orests, of a lorest 
Rescarch Institute at Dehra Dun Irom that 
time onw irds research work has been prosccutcd 
energetically i spite of defiauent accommod? 
tion ‘Lhe Forest Research Institute which 15 
under the administrative control of the 
Inspector Gencral of lorcsts is in the charie 
of a Preudent There arc five main branche 
of resoarch namely Sylviculture, I orcst Botany 
Lorest Lconomic Products, Zoouogy and 
Chemistry, each branch being in charge of 4 
rescarch officer In addition gpeualists are 
appointed temporanly when necessary and 1° 
attached to the Institute to carry out Invest: 
gation in subjects of particular econom! 
has been 
employed for some time to investigate posuble 
new sources of paper making matenals of 
which the foregt of India contain abundant 
supplies, while thore recently a tanning exp*tt 
hag been engaged to studv the question of 
tanning materials 


Forest Products —Forest produce is div’ 
ded into two main heads—(1) Major produce 
thatis timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro 
duce, comprising all other products such 
bambooa, Laven fruits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resing, barks, anima: and mineral! product, ets» 
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The average annual volume of timber and fuel and the value of m 
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from State forests during the year 1921-22, is given in the following meee removed 


Forest produce removed from State forests during the year 1921-22, 























MAJOR PRODUCE = 
(VOLUME). MINOR PRODUCE (VALUr). 
Agency of ans OO  . 
exploitation. Graz 
Timber. Fuel Bamboos and ae 
fodder minor TOTAL, 
! grass. produce 
c. ft. c. ft. Rs. Rs. Ra. Ka 
By Government ., | 16,809,862) 21,780,923 76,393 29,859) 23,37,078|  24,43.330 
’ ’ a da 
By purchasers =, | 96,612,588) 136,780 927) 15,32,686| 27,51,431| 26.88.1351 67.97.9259 
Byfreegranters .. | 2,434,884) 14,20) 170 28,292) 345,444| 3,21.970 7,25, 706 
’ ya by 929,400 
By right-holdere . 4,041,720) 65,730,000 68,563) 33,63,375| 4,12,088|  38,44,026 
) ] 3 b] » 
e 
ToTaL ,, (119,599,054) 241,497,820) 15,095,934 550,109 57,54,271| 1,88,10,314 








Forest Industries.—The important role 
which the forcsts of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and mn providing employ- 
ment for 1ts population 1s not always fullv 1e- 
cogaized Fitteen years ago it was estimated 
that 1 Germany work i the forests provided 
employment tor 1,000,000 persons while 
3,000,000 persons, earning 4£30,000000 a4 
year, were employed in working up the raw 
material yiclded by the forests If accurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the jungle 
population which 1s directly dependcnt on the 
forests and the large numbers of wood-cutters, 
vated A carters, carners, raftsmen and otheis 
working in and near them, employmcnt on an 
excessive scale 18 provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products. Among 

| these latter may be mentioned carpenters, 
wheelwrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, 
_rope-makers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, 


Fonaneval Results of Forest Admvenistration an 
of »upees). 





and many other classes of skilled labourers. 
The Indian census of 1911 gave 1,191,367 
people and their dependents so employed in 
British India, and a further 394,097 in Native 
States, but these are piobably below the actuals, 
&§ much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 


India may be confidently anticipated in the 
future, 


Financial Results.—The steady growth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
he past 50 ycars 3s shown in the following 
statement, which gives annual averages for 
quinquennial periods :— 


British India from 1864-65 t0 1918-19 (an lakhs 





Gross Percent 
(Expenditure] Surplus age 
Quinquennial period. Tevenue | average per lascuies per of surplus 
(average per!“ snnum) anuum) to gross 
annum). ° : revenue. 
| Lakhs. Lakhs. Lakhs, Lakhs, 
1864- 65 to 1868 69 27 4 23°8 13°6 36 4 
1869-70 to 1873 74 56°3 39°3 17°0 30° > 
1874~75 to 1878-79 66° 6 45°8 20 8 wl*2 
1879-80 to 1883 84 88 2 56°1 32°1 36 4 
1884-85 to 1888-89 116°7 74°3 42°4 36°2 
1889-90 to 1893-94 159° 5 86° 0 73°5 46° 4 
1804-95 to 1898-90 | 1772 98° 0 79° 2 447% 
1899-1900 to 1902-04 | 196°6 112°7 83° 9 42 7 
1904-03 to 1908-09 | 257°0 141°0 116°0 45°t 
1909-10 to 1913-14 1 296°0 163°7 132° 3 44°7 
1914-15 to 1918-19 1 871°3 211°1 160° 2 48°1 
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The financial year 1021-22 showed a total 
revenue of Rs. 6,88,16,071, an expenditure 
of Rae. 4,08,51,878, and a surplus of 
Rs. 1,74,64,198. The proportion of surplus 
to gross revenue was about 30, 


Prospects.—The past work of the Forest 
Department has already borne fruit, not only 
in a steady rise of revenue but also in the 
improved condition of the forests resulting from 
careful protection and tending. Much has been 
done in the way of opening up the forests to 
regular exploitation; but there is still room 
for enormous development in this respect, for 
there are extensive areas of valuable forest 
as yet almost untouched, and these represent a 
vast capital locked up and not only lying idle 
but even deteriorating, Perhaps the two most 
pressing needs at present aro the introduction 
of improved sylvicultural systems and the 
extension of roads and other export works to 
facilitate and cheapen extraction. These two 
must proceed simultaneously, since they are 


Forests, 


inter-dependent, for it ia obvious that timbe? 
and other produce can be extracted far more 
economically if it is availablein large quantities 
within a limited radius than if it is scattered 
in smal] quantities over large tracts of country; 
indeed this question must often decide whether 
extraction is possible or not, Sylviculture 
teaches us how to effect this concentration 
and {is therefore the bed-rock on which future 
results, financial and otherwise, must rest; 
it is of little avail to seek and develop new 
markets for timbers and other products if these 
cannot be produced in regular and sufficient 
quantities and extracted at a reasonable cost, 


Bibhhography,-——Quinquennial Review of 
Forest Administration in Bnitish India for the 
period 13!2-15 to 1918-19, (Simla: Govern- 
ment Press), A large number of bulletins and 
other publications has been issued by the Forest 
Research Institute, and of these a list can be 
optained from the Superintendent, Government 
Printing, India, Calcutta, 
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RUBBER CULTIVATION. 


The most impottant rubber-ylelding tree 
found growing naturally in the Forests of India 
is Picue elastica, a very large tree of the outer 
Himalayas from Nepal eastwards, in Assam, the 
Khasia Hillsand Upper Burma it has also 
been cultivated in Assam in the Charduar 
plantation in the Tezpur Sub Division as also 
in the Kulsi plantation of the Gauhati Sub 
Division in the Kamrup Division ‘There are 
also a number of other rubber yiclding tres 
found in the Indian and Burman for¢sts from 
which rubber can be collected on terms quotea 
by Government Attempts have betn made 
to cultivate Para Ceara and Castilloain various 
parts of India and Burma In India proper the 
chief attempts were made on the west coast 
about 180 acres being plantid from 1908 onward 
at Gersoppa Similar attempts have bien 
made in Madras but at prisent Para rubber 
is being grown a8 a comm(rcial product rather 
in Burma than the rest of India. 


The production of rubber in India 18 
confined to Assam, Burma, and the as 
Presidency — 

Acres. No of trees 
Assam ‘ 4 681 137,430 
Madras. 12,022 1,636,476 
Burma .. 29,544 4,911,399 | 
Total - 46,247 6,685,305 








lhe yield of Assam plantations 13 relatively 
small and the number of trees to the acre 18 
much less than in Madras and Burma The 
outturn of Madras in 1913 was more than 


double that of Burma, where most of the trees 
being less than six years old are not yet pro- 
ductive All planting is stump planting about 
9to 12 months old ‘The trecs can be tapped in 
four years from the date of planting The 
average yield in Burma from 4 to 6 years old 
trecs 18 14 to 3 lbs pertree per year The 
capital invested 1s from £22 to £25 per acre 
The average cost of production 1s about 1s 
| o4 to ls 103d perlb ‘The Government of 
ala has now dccided to collect annul statis 
rics relitin, to the production of rubber 


‘here has been a stcady dcvclopment in the 
exports of rubber from India =‘ Thcure wasn 


| 1920 21 a record export of 14 million Ibs of 


rubbcr which was 11 pre nt above the p 1- 
vious years Uthough the demand ercat d by 


_the war had fallen off This was chiefly due { 


the ancroucd area tayp i nuncly 62000 
acres Which was cstimitcd to vicld nearly 14 
million Ibs In J)c1 2. the cvports icil to 11 
million Jbs the ares tap) ed to 61 WOO acres ani 
the jicld to 9 million Ibs In Lii27 
Lxports were 12 million Jb “Madr account 
ed for nearly 56 percent and Burma 44 jer 
cent of the totiltrade ‘The total production 
duling the year 18 reportd to be 11,520 
Ib, aS against } 006 430, lbs a yrarago hers 
wis 8 general increase in the year 1922 ~) 
especially in Madras Coorg and Cochin 


Bibliography —1 or fuller details see “ Dic 
tionary of th« Lconomic Products of Inia’ 
and the abridged edition of the same publish d 
in 1908 undcr the title “ Lhe Commeruial pro- 
ductsof Indiv”? by Sir G orzt Watts, and th 

Commercial Guide to the Lorcst Lconomic 
Products of India’? by R 8 Pearson, pub 
lished by the Govc rnmcnt Press, Calcutta, 1912 


MATCH FACTORIES. 


Importa of matches in 1920-21 fell off from 
15 to less than 12} mulion grossin quantity 
and from Rs 2,05 to Rs 1,67 lakhs in value 
Tu 1921 22 there was a rise in the value of the | 


one to Re 204 lakhs ‘his figure fell in| 
1922 


23 to Rs 1,62 lakhs. In the opinion of’ 
the Torest experta at Dehra Dun there is an’ 
abundance of raw in this country for 
match manufacture. 


Indian timbers for matches —In an article 
on the Indiaa match industry which appeared 
in the Indwan Agriculturut the wogis of the 
following species are sald to be employed in 
Burma match splints: Bombar wsgne, B 
malabaricum (simul), Anthocephalus Cadamba 
(kadam), a a ee Spondras 
mangifera (amra ngélhardiva spicata 
(pataah). nese woods are not the best for the 


but are those most easily procurable 
There are other kinds of white wood, such a* 


poplar, pine, willow, and alder, in abundant 
quantities, but they are dificult to extract and 
transport and ace costly. 


The attempia to manufacture matches in 


[ndia have not hitherto been attended with 
great success, but recently two well equipped 
factories have been started in Burma wiuch 
give promise of good results One of these /* 
.. Rangoon and is owned by Chinese, the other 
ig at Mandalay, and is under Luropean manage 
mcot Further investigations are said to be 
D in order to scttle the question as t0 
the most suitable woods to employ, and whe 
these have been brought to a satisfactory con 
clusion it is thought that Burma will be able te 

oduce matches of first-class quality It mav 

added that in 1912, the latest a hage for whic 
complete statis&cs are available, there wert 


six match factories in ‘ 
The Law in India prohibiting the importation 
of the old sulphur matches as from July 1st 


1918, has not seriously affected the position 0 
the Swedish manufacturers, as they were able to 
supply another “strike-anywhere” match to tak 
the of the kind then prohibited, but # 
the new is dearer to manufacture it 
foie nave deme ee, 828 are likely to rise & 
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PAPER MAKING. 


There are five large paper mills in the country 
working on up to ate Western lines, vsz., at 
Titagarh, Kankinara and Raniganj in Bengal, 
the Upper India Couper Milis at Lucknow and 
the Reay Mill at Poona. There are also two 
sinaller mills at Bombay and Surat which make 
only country paper, and there are one or two 
other mills which recently were not working. 
The five large mulls havea large Govern- 
ment connection, as the greater part of Gov- 
ernment orders for paper ig placed m India, 


Dutingthe past ycar in interesting Ca pill 
Mental papermaking plint hay becn installed 
at the Govermocnt of India lorcst Rese uch 
Institute at Dehra Dun, Sprually designed 
to incotporate ancw systin patented by Wi 
Niaitt, Cellulose I xpert to the Governmcut of 
India, the obj ct of this plant 18 to tut the 
Valiohs papc-mnahing fibics which ure availible 
OvCr Vast forest and bill aicis an Todi. and 
Burtna, and thus encouraze the establishment 
of pulp and papcr mulls on a commiruial pcalc. 


Aftir many delays the Carnatic Paper Mills 
Company commenced opiiations at Rajah- 
mundty, on the Godavan nver, duns the veal, 
and it 1s (stunitcd that the duly outpat will be 
ten tons of pulp and five tons of piper made 
frum bamboos and piddy striw In Southern 
india the Si Minakshi Lapcr Valls cstablished 
WManV yodts avo as a small conccrn im Pravin- 
(Ole Stati, appears to have takin a new leapt 
of life and nas oidci¢d a new plant ciple ot 
turning out hfteen tons of paper por diy, whilst 
mm Assam a2 new Company has been formed and 
ig suid to be waiting tor the arnval of 1t9 plint. 
At Chittizgong a new plint tor manulactununs 
papier pulp from bamboos has commcnccd 
operations whilst another company has obtained 
a comprehensive concession for Bhabbar giass 
in the Punjab and 1s erccting a ta.tory near 
the headworks of the Western Jumna Canal, 
about 200 miles from Lahore. 


The possibility of utihsging the dense growths 
of bamboo in the hinterland ot ( uttach has again 
been under consideration dunng the ycar ind 
the projcct has been investigated afresh 
by Mr. Raitt on behalf of the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. Mr Raitt estimat s that 
in this arca alone there 13 suflicient ra ¥ Material 
for an output ot 10,000 tons of paper pulp jer 
anoum. | 


Raw Materials.—The existence of the local 
industry depends clucily on the supply of Sabai 
gray which on account of unfavourable scasons 
sometimes yields short crops. It w» of great 
unportance, thirefore, to look for materials 
according a constant outturn,gnd various reports 
have been published onthe available papcr- 
making materials. Considerable attention has 
been devoted to Bamboo, sincels?5 when 1t was 
found that this plant—of which there are four 
chief varieties in India—yielded a fibrous paper 
stock which made a quality of je superior 
to esparto grass and at a considerably less 
cost. It waa at that time estimated that one 
acre of bamboo would yield 10 tons of dried 
stems equivalent to 6 tons of merchantable 
cellulose. In 1005 Mr. R. W. Sindall was 
invited by Government to visit Burma with a 


facturing paper pulp. His report on the subject 
appeared im March 1906. He made numerous 
experiments with bamboo and woods of Burma 
and laid down lines along which further enquiry 
should be made. Subsequently Mr. W. Raitt, 
& pulp expert, was engaged at the Forest Re- 
search Institute in conducting tests on the 
treatment of bamboos by the soda and sulphate 
processes, the treatment of bamboo before 
boiling, with remarks on the utilisation of nodes 
and internodes. Huis results were embodied 
inthe “ Report on the investigation of Kamboo 
or Production of Paper-pulp,” published 
in 1911, Mr. R. S. Pearson of the Forest 
Service, Dehra Dun, as the outcome of enquiries 
made throughout India published in 1912 a 
note on the Utilization of Bamboo tor the 
manufacture of Paper-pulp Thc yiuld per 
acre from bamboo 3s larger than that of grasses 
usually used for paprr She cost of working 
into pulp has been estim ited to yield a product 
cheaper than imported unbleachcd spruce 
sulphite and unbleach+d sabal grass pulp. Tn 
1915 Mr. Dhruva Sumanas pubushed a pvuph- 
let, Dendiocilamus Strictus Bamboo of the 
Dangs, as the regult of investigations carried on 
in Bansda State. 


In a paper read before the Royal Society 
of Arts 1n 1921 Mr Rutt gave an answor to the 
qustion “‘ What India can do to fill th 
gap in the world’s shortage of piper’ He 
sud that hc thoughtit was “a modest estimate 
to say that from bamboo, taking only thit which 
18 available under ‘ possible’ mauudacturing 
conditions Burma, Bengal and South West 
India could produce ten milion tons of pulp per 
annum, and Assam tiom Savannah gasses 
three million India could theicfore produce 
pulp for the whole world ” 


The leading Indian paper grass for the 
fast thirty years has been the bhaib, bhabar, 
or sabai grass of Northern India. Itis a peren- 
nial grass plentiful in drier tracts from Chota 
Nagpur and Raymahal to Nepal and Garhwal. 
The Calcutta mills draw their supplies from 
Sahibganj, Chota Nagpur and the Nepal Terai. 
The quantity annually exported from Sahib- 
gan) 1s between three to four lakhs of maunds, 
The cutting in these districtsissaidto commence 
in October when the plants are six or seven 
feet high. Sabai grass yields from 36°6 to 45°5 
per cent. of bleached cellulose. A report by Vr. 
R. S_ Ferson, Forest Economist, Dehra Dun, 
cn the use of elephant grasses m Assam was 
isstiicd in 1919. The most important species 
of grass fond in the areas in which investigation 
has heen made are Khagra (Saccharum 5 ponta- 
neum) and Batta (Saccharum narenga), with 
patches of Nal anne karka) on the more 
swampy ground. Hand samples of the above 
grasses were sent to England to be tested on 
a laboratory scale, while several tons were sent to 
an Indian paper mill to be made into paper. 
The result? were satisfactory and proved that a 
very fair quality ef paper can be produced from 
these grasses at a relatively low price. Small 
samples of anch paper can be obtained by persons 
interested in these grasses from the Forest Bou- 
nomist, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dua, 


view of enquiring Into the possibility of manu- | who can also supply further details. 
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Mines and Minerals, 


Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 





— 1920. 1921, Variation 
(Rupee=2s), Saas hery 1s.| Increase. Decrease. per cent. 
& £ £ 
Coal en ee 9 207,853 8,673,377 624,476 —7 2 
Petroleum ee is 7,954,632 5,603,975 2,350,657 —20'6 
Gold ee = 2,733,)15 2,050,576 682,539 —25°0 
Manganesc-ore (a) oe 3,586,072 1,537,068 2,049,004 —57*1 
Lead and lead-ore ie 975,927 784,586 191,341 —19'6 
Salt ar ar ea 1,446,409 742,147 704,262 —48°7 
Silver ae ee $43,109 693,008 250,101 —29 : 7 
Mica (a) ae ee 1,065,438 426,274 639,164 —6§0°0 
Building Materials ‘se 464,750 422,219 32,531 —7'1 
Sultpetre sn §90,854 357,082 233,822 —39°6 
Tin and tin-ore .. ee 325,626 162,770 162,856 —59°4 
Iron-ore ee ee oe 118,163 140,555 eene + 18 "9 
Jadeite .. se 180,728 126,535 64,193 —20°9 
Ruby, Sapphire and 
Spinel ae ee re) 61,982 60,165 —19 7 1 
Clays .. ig 40,812 37,378 —8°4 
Chromite. e ee ee 79,970 36,492 —54 *3 
Copper-ore 2s ae 42,250 32,560 —22°9 
Monazite ee es 49,2381 30,959 —37 5 1 
Tungsten Ore .. as 189,707 29,292 —79°0 
Magnesite as ie 17,216 15,632 —)°2 
Stealite ae . ee 10,585 5,880 —44 °4 
Diamonds és ae 4,125 4,865 +17°9 
Alum ,, ws ie 7,320 4,203 —41°3 
Buarytes ee ee ee 1,553 3,485 + 124 4 
Bauaite .. a es 5,331 3,280 —88 5 
Gypsum .. ig 3,693 2,267 —38°6 
Ochre ar ite ae 5,356 2,174 —59°4 
Aquamarine and Beryl . 1,225 1,274 +4°0 
Amber .. ae ‘ss 1,666 1,123 —-32°6 
Fuller’searth .. sé re 066 ey 
Asbestos ' = 7,272 —87'8 
Apatite oe oe ae eeoe @eaee 
Antimony-ore ae ee 40 +75 0 
Corundum ae sa 575 —81°7 
Graphite te as 560 —0°7 
Boda ae ee ee eases ese 
Molybdenite .. e 19 ~—81°'6 
Potash on e@¢ ee 25 peer 
Samarskite a ~ 12 Picais 
RRR 
Total ee $0,053,201 27°83 


for the years 1920 and 1921. 

































Mines and Minerals. 


The feature which stands out most proml- 
rye fe @ survey of the muneral industries 
of India is the fact that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essential to modern metallurgical and che- 
mical industries, while most stnking progress 
bas been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes. In 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a cent ago. The Huropean 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
ae acid and alkali, and ajded by low sea 

ights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution by the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, In all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
Manufactures of alum, the vanous alkalme 
se eae blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and tron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction 
at rt that invasion is of recent date The 
high quality of the native-made iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 


ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief' — 


source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than ise years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 


With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown 
Befure long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured only 
for the supply of groups of industries. 


| 
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Coal. 


Most of the coal raised in Indla comes from 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa—Gondwans 
coal-flelds. Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
OrissA the most important mines are those at 
Singareni in Hyderabad, and in Central Provin- 
ces but there are a number of smaller mines 
which have been worked at one time or another 


Provincial production of coal during the 





years 1921 and 1922 
1921 1922 
Tons Tons. 
Assam . i ‘ 312,465 848,103 
Baluchistan 54,627 60,125 
Bengal .. 9 .-| 4,259,642! 4,328 986 
Bihar and Orissa .| 12,09),481) 12,711,328 
Burma . i 300 172 
Central Provinces ae 712,914 675,916 
Punjab .. ‘ 67,242 67,180 
Total . .»| 18,397,671) 18,191,820 


There is no doubt that India is not pro- 
ducing sufficient coal for her industries 
owing to a variety of reasons, the principal 
of which are (1) the reduction of output as a 
direct result of increased wages and (2) shor- 
tage of wagons, lack of siding accommodation 
and general transport difficulties. The first 
cause will be an extremely difficult one to 
remedy, as it has been found that increased 
earnings were not used by the workers to im 
prove their conditions of life but were merely 
an incentive to increasing idleness The rail- 
way difficulties will probably be removed 
during the next few years now that the railways 
are committed to a large capital expenditure 
programme, much of which will be utilised for 
the rehabilitation of rolling-stock and the supply 
of sidings and extra marshalling facilities 


Tons, 
(1) Production of coalin British India in 1922 a ‘x me oe vs 19,010,986 
(2) Imports by sea into British India of foreign coal (including coke and patent 
fuel) during 1922 (Private merchandise | ae is i “s 1,220,639 
(8) Imports by sea into British India of foreign coal (including coke and patent 
fuel) for Government Stores during 1922 oe as ea a _ 491,828 
(4) Re-exports of foreign coal (including coke and patent fuel) during 1922. 
(Private merchandise only ) ae des we “5 ‘a ‘ ia 72 944 
(5) Exports of Indian coal (including coke and patenv fuel) to foreign ports during 
1922, (Private merchandise only.) i ee ae A 77,111 
(6) et ig of coal (including coke and patent fuel) for Government Stores during : 
1922 ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee se 
(7) LOxports of bunker coal during 1922 ee i - ae os a 799,403 
Rs as. p 
(8) Average rates of freight Bombay .. se ne 10 0 0 
daring aie, per ton of a Calcutta to peel sie es ee i . ; 
anicii Kurachee.. 1. ot. 10 8 0 
Calcutta. Bombay K Ufrachee 
Deshar- Deshar- Cardiff, Todian 
ghur. ghur. Coal. 
Ra a. p. Rs. a p. Rs. ap. RS a. p 
(9) Average prices (per ton) of Indianand Welsh 14 8 0 88 8 0 39 510 35 6 
coal at chief ports during 1922.) 
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Ben gal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- 
Vinces in India in which iron Oreis mined for 
SMelting by European methods Iron smelt- 
ing, howevcr, w@5 at one time a widesprc ad 1n- 
dustry in India and there 1s hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are notfound The pmmutive iron smelter finds 
no difficulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposits that no European ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consideration. 
Early attempts tointroduce muropean processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded in 1830in the South Arcot District. 
Sinee that date vanous other attempts have 
been made but none proved a success before 
that now in operation near Barakarin Bengal 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was orig1- 
nally chosen On account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies The outcrop of 
iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and Raniganj stagcsstretches east and west 
from the work;, and for many years the clay 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast furnaces Recently magnetite and hcema- 
tite have been obtained from the Minbhum and 
Jinghbhum districts, and the production from 
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ORE. 


opened up, and the workings indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 40 feet thick and pgs on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it is separated by banded hematite-jaspers The 
ore itself 13 high-grade micaceous hematite, 
often lateritised at the outcrop Croas-cute 
into the interior of the deposit show that the 
hematite becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop. In fact the charactenstics of this ore, 
including the surface lateritisation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the iron-ore deposits of 
Goa and Ratnagiti. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
richer and purer Ore-bodies in the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplies Of Ore are at present drawn from 
the depots in Mayurbhan) The ore-depoaits 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
lenticular leads or bodies of hematite, with 
small proportions Of magnetite, in close ass0- 
ciation with granite On the one hand and granu- 
liticrocks on the other These latter have been 
noted in the field ag charnockites, the term be- 
ing employed, rather loosely no doubt, but pro- 
bably in the main correctly, to cover types of 
pritty widely varying acidity In stil] more 
intimate association with the ores than either 


the last named district has largely replaced the ‘of the foregoing were found masses of dense 


supplies of ore hitherto obtained near tho | 


iron-works The Bcngal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited have now given up the use of 
ores obt ined from the neighbourhood of Bara 
kar and Raniganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh- 
bhim Sume searsago the Bengal Iron Steel 
Co,, Ltd ,secured two deposits of iron-ore In 
Saranda (Singhbhum) forming parts of two large 
hill masees known as Notu Buru and Buda Puru 
respectively Recent prospecting in this part of 
Stnehbhum has led to thie auxtves) O1 NUMErOUS 
additional! deposits of iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Keonyhar and Bonal 
States in Crissa, a total distance of some 40 
milesinaS S W direction At Pansira Buru, 
a portion of Notu Buru, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Pansira Burn rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
jevel the low ground on the west side beine at 
about 1,100 fect above sea-level The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 


quartz rocks, frequently banded, and banded 
quartz-iron-ore rocks ‘These last are of the 


[types sO commonly associated with Indian 


iron-ores, but are hcre not so prominent as 13 
usually the case 

Output —There was an increasein the out 
put of iron ore of about 70 per cent viz from 
558,005 tons valued at Rs 11,81,628 (£118,163) 
to 942084 tons, valued at Rs 21 08,829 
(£140,555) This increased production 
was due largely 10 the increased activity of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
who blew in their third blast furnace (the 
Batelle furnace) in August 1919, the full effect 
of which was not felt until 1921 when the 
company produced 281,541 tons of pig tron 
125,336 tons of steel including rails, and 3,076 
tons of ferro-manganese The Bengal Iron 
Company record a slightly smaller output 
than in the preceding year, viz , 86,445 tons of 
pig iron and 27,219 tons of cast iron castings, 
with no production of ferro-manganese 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry commenced some _ thirty 
ears ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
izagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposite 


im the Central Provinces were also attacked, | 


and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines India now 
alternates with Rusma as the first manganese- 
roducing country in the world. The moat 
inportant deposits occur in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysore— 
the jargest supply coming from the Centra! 
vinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 


colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferromanganese for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 150,100 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high ee fling. In 1906 production 
reached 247,427 tote; the following year it 
was more than doubled (571,495 tons), and in 
1907 the figures again rose to 902,201 tons. 
Tn 1909, on account of the fallin prices the out- 
put contracted to 642,675 tons, but it almost 
regained ita former position in 1910 when the 
production rose to 800,007 tons. In 1911 
it fell to 670,290 tons, In 1016 the output was 
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645,204 tons valued f.o b, at Indian Porta at 
£1,487,026, The ore raised in the 
vinces is of a very high 


the whole of the ore 1s exported to be used 
principally in steel manufacture in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Germany and the United States. 


Central Pro- largely affected by the war, the exporta 

grade, ranging from 50 to restricted almost entirely to consignments to 
54 per cent, of the metal, and in consequence of the United Kingdom 
ite high quality 1s able to pay the heavy tax of |small quantity to the 
freight over 500 miles of railway, besides the |tity produced 
shipment charges to Europe and America, for as com 


lports. 
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Manganese was one of the minerals which vere 
ing 


with a comparatively 
United States: the quan. 
1920 amounted to 736,439 tons, 
red with 537,995 tons in the previous 
‘year, In 1921 the output was 679,286 tons 
valued at £1,537,068 f o. b. at Indian 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold | 


in India 3s derived from the Kolar gold field 
in Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point 10 
1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised In 
1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement The Nizam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised weie those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912 The Anantapur mines gave 
their firat output of gold during the year 1910, 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at Rs 
1,51,800 Gold mining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898 The Kyaukpazat mine 
jn Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 


started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounccs of gold were obtained in 19043 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,445 ounces in 1909, but 
tell in Subsequent vears until, in 1922, 
it was No more than 24 0z The small 
quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 
obtained by washing. Gold washing 1s carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way. The average earnings of the workers 
are very small, and the gold thus won js used 
locally for making jewellery. 


The continuous decrease in the output of 
gold in India from the maximum production 
of 616,728 ozs reached in 1915, continued 
during the year 1921, when the total output 
of gold was 432,723 ozs., valued at 42,050,576, 
as compared with an output of 499,068 ozs, 
valued at £2,733,115 in the previous year. 
This decrease was due partly to the cessation 
of operations of the Hatti(Nizam’s) Gold Mines, 
Limited, and to a decrease of some 50,000 
ozs from the gold mines of kolar 


Quantity and value of Gold produced in India during 1920 and 1921. 











1920 1921 
—_— Labour 
| Quantity. | Value Quantity. Value 
Burma— Oz | Rs, Oz | ge eet 

Katha ” 8 04 202 15 66 927 | 

Upper Chindwin 7 69 717 26 508 8,115 112 
Hyderabad ed 12,390 5,88 695 ; ; 
Madras— : 

Anantapur 13645 8 03,535 | (a) 10,108 721,359 635 
Mysore we 4,72 956 | 2,59,83 544 | (0) 422 533 | 8,00,30 373 23,344 
Punjab os 61 18 x 39 43 2 853 45 
United Provinces ee 27 199 Nal Nil Na. 

Total .. 499,067 61 ' 2,73,31,158 | 432,722,593 | 3,07,58,627 27 045 


(a) Fine gold 


(b) Contains 380,780 49 ozs fine gold 


PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum 19 found in India in two distinct 
areas—one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Burma, and the Islands off the Arakan coast. 
This belt extends to the productive ol fields of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo. The other area 
js on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-bearing rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 


area is by far the most important, and the most 
successful ofl fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
valley. Yennangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
been at work here for over 100 years, and in 
1886, prior to the annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million riljoms a year. Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 


818 Mines ana 
____ supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which waar Julling was started by the Burma 


Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil fields of Indra. Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
5 millon gallons were obtained In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 millon 
gallons, and after a fall to 31% million gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 563 mullion gallons in 1912, 
Several of the islands off the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
is uncertain, About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Rarori Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 
1911. Os) was struck at Minbu in 191), the 
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production for that year being 18,326 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 
1912, The existence of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oll spring was 
struck near Makum in 1867. No more, 
however, was done until 1888, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress wasslow. Since 
that year the annua! production hag been 
between 23 and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oilsprngs have been known 
for many yearsto exist in the Rawalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 
some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to deyelop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 


Quantity and value of Petroleum produced in India during 1920 and 1921. 








1920 1921 
Quantity Value. Quantity. Value. 
Assam— Gals Bs Gals 
Digboi as - ws es | 5 206,850 2,57,630 5,069,461 2,50,883 
Badarpur ie és ee ee 8,161,322 6,11,349 4,461,473 3,34,611 
Burma— 
Akyab on oe o* nee 9,770 2,747 9,780 2,821 
hyauhpyu .. 00 esos ; 30,075 8,459 27,860 19,124 
Minbu oe o° es ‘ 3,835,198 10,78 649 3,706,881 11,58,3885 
Sing) A oe ee é 95-256,753 | 2,67,90,962 | 104,167,749 | 2,02,07,179 
Thayetmyo .. es bie 91,329 25,686 66,37 33, 
UpperChindwin  .. .. | 1,022,766 2,87,653 | 1,182,782 2,95 ,605 
Yenangyat = big ie 3,176 231 8,983,315 2,510,533 7,84,641 
Yenangyaung o% we -. | 176,285,048 | 4,05,80,170 | 184,420,141 | 5,18,68,165 
Punjab— 
Attock ie i a ae 50,640 9,495 59,806 14,826 
Mianwali os : 852, 213 930 261 
Total .. | 293,116,884 | 7,05,46,828 | 305,683,227 | 8,40,50,627 
Imports of Kerosine Oil amounted 1n 1913-14 which fell to £38,000 in 1914. In 1922 Burma 


to 68,850,000 gallons. This figure fluctuates 
considerably from year to year, having risen 
in 1919-20 as high as 94,135,000 gallons, and 
having fallen in 1920-21 to 57,192,000 gallons. 


Amber, Graphite and Mica.—Amber is 
round in verv small quantities in Burma, the out: 
put for 1922 being 26 cwts. valued at Rs 16,840. 
Graphite 1s found im small quantities in various 
places but littie progress has been made in 
mining except in Travancore The total 
output in 1921 was 25 tons. India has for 
many years been the leading producer of mica, 
turning out more than half of the world’s 
supply. In 1914, owing to the war, the 
output was only 38,189 cwts compared with 
43,650 cwts. in 1913 Owing to necessary 
restrictions with regard to the export of mica, 
the output fell off considerably in the year 1915, 
but subsequent demand In the United Kingdom 
for the best grade of ruby mica led to a consi- 
derable increage in production during the follow- 
ing years The declared output of mica in 1921 
shows a decrease of nearly 14,000 cwts ,over that 
of the previous year, having dropped from about 
76,517 cwts, valued at Rs 1,06,54,880 in 1920 
to 30,944 owts. valued at Rs 68,094,118 in 1921. 


Tin, Copper, Silver and 
only persistent attempt te mine tin isin Burma. 
The output waa for some time insignificant but 
rose in 1013 to 116 tons Valued at £46,000 


ad.—The d 


vielded 217 87 tonsa. Copper is found in Southern 
India, In Rajputana, and at vamous places 
along the outer Himalavas, but the ore is smelted 
for the metal alone, no attempt being made to 
utilize the by-products. After a set-back the in- 
dustry recovered in 1920 and the outturn In 1921 
Was 23,089 tons valued at £32,560. The only 
Lead mine of any importance being worked 
in the Indian Empire is that of Bawdwin, where 
a very large body of high-grade lead-zinc-silver 
ore has now been blocked out For many 
years the smelting operations of the Company 
were directed to recovering lead and asllver from 
the slags left by the old Chinese miners, Those 
Blags, however, are now practically exhausted, 
and the mine has reached a stage of develop- 
ment at which a steady output of ore is assured. 
In 1922 the output was 39,214 tons valued at 
Res. 1,41,71,392. 


Silver is obtained as a by-product in the 
smelting of the lead-zine ores of Bawdwin. The 
total output in 1922 wes 4,205,584 oz, valued 
at Ra. 1,00,30,862. 


Zinc.—A i on rin 
by the Imperial titute in 1917 says that 
the past fifty years sinc ores have 
received but little attention tn India, and no 
auction was recorded until 1913. In 1614 
production was 8,558 tons, and although the 


© ores issued 
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output fel] to 196 tonsin 1915, therels Le hel apes 
of becoming an important producer of 
zinc ore in the future. Important silver-Icad- 
zinc deposits occur at Bawdwin, in Tawngpeng 
State, one of the Northern Shan States in Upper 
Burma. The mines are connected with the 
Mandalay-Lashio Branch of the Burma railways 
by a narrow-gauge line 51 mules long, the lines 
meeting at Manhpwe, which is about 544 miles 
from Rangoon They were workea for many 
ccoturies by the Chinese for silver, and have 
long beep known to contam zinc ore; until 
recently, however, no serous attempt appears 
to have been made to market the ore for its zinc 
values In 1907 thc prescnt undertaking was 
started by the Burma Mines, Ttd, with the 
idea of recovering the lead from the old slag 
heaps Icft by the Chinesc, estimated at 125,000 
to 160,000 tons, and later to work the deposit 

Smelting opcrations on these slags were first 
carricd out at Mandalay, but latcr the work: 
were transferred to Namtu, about 13 mile: 
below the mines on the narrow-gauge railway 

The deposits, which comprise an arca of about 
2,500 acres, have now bcen taken over by thic 
Burma Corporation, Lid, and one 18 bemg 
worked 


Gem Stones —The only precious and semi- 
precious stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel tourmaline, 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 
and amber. Amber has already been rcficrred 
to, ofthe rest only the ruby, sapphire and 
jadeite attam any considerable valucin produc 
tion and the export of the latter has declined 
owing to the disturbances in China, which i 
the chief purchaser of Burmese jadeite Th 
output of diamonds is comparatively unimport- 
ant The output of the ruby mimesin 1922 was 
231,160 carats valued at ka 7,27,312 In 1922 
an exceptionally valuable ruby of nearly 23 
carats was found which 1s of such rare 83 and 
quality that it is anticipated it wil fetch 
Beveral thousand pounds sterling. 


Wolfram.—Owing to the continued depres 
sion in the wolfram market, Tungsten ore 1s now 
powhere extracted except in the Lavoy District, 
where It occurs chiefly as a Constituent of 
mixed concentrates ‘Lhe total for that district, 
includes 312 tons of mixed tin and wolfram ore 
and shows for 1922 an increase of about 45 tons 
over the output in 1921. This increase is 
ascribed to the fact that a scheme was in force 
inthe district throughout the yoar, whereby 
the Local Government suspended the levy ol 
dead rent and royalty and guaranteed bank 
advances to mine-owners In respect of mixcd 
tin and wolfram concentrates, 


Radio-active Minerals —The General Re- 
port of the Director of the Geological Survey 
of India for 1918 inci@des a brief report by 
RB, ©. Burton on an occurrence of pitchblend: 
at mica mines near Singar, Gaya district 
Bengal. The pitchblende ocours as roundec 
nodules in a pegmatite that is intrusive in 
mica schists. Other minerals ocourring in th* 

tite are mica, triplite, ilmenite, tour 
Taaiine, and uranium : whitish colum: 
bite, sircon, and torbernite have also been 
recorded. Of these minerals triplite is stated 
£0 be the commonest. 
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The importance of the find of uranium oxide 
wpregnating the triplite led to the discovery 
weathered pitch blende, and as the pits were 
‘epened the weathering became less and less 
itil pure pitchblende was obtained In the 
.x months from July 1913 to Fcbruary 1914 
ght hundredweight of pitch blendc was obtained 
om Abrakhn Hill together with six tons of 
iranium earth dcbris, five to six hundred tons 
t triplite and two tons of tantalite ‘Lhese oles 
cre raised under a prospecting license in respect 
’ Abrakhi Hill alone and in March 1914, a 
uning lcase for thirty years was obtamed in 
‘spect Of sixty square mules of the Singar estate 
he first intention was to work only the five 
quare miles round Abrakhi and a syndicate 
was formed for this purpose, which on the out- 
‘yreak of war, was refused a lrading Liccnse 
mm account of the German clemcnt in it 


Labour in Mines. 


Lhe question of the Jabour supply presents 
Afhcultics which arc not encountvicdin coun- 
Ties where inning 1s @ special calling The 
majority of the persons working at the Indian 
30a] mines are agriculturiste, and the supply of 
labour, as expcricnce has recently 4 ailing 
depends to a material extent on tho condition 
of the agriculturalindustry ‘‘ The major por- 
tion of those employed,” says a report by the 
Department of Statistics, “are the aboriginal 
Dravidians from the mountainous country 
of Chota Nagpur and tbe Central Provinces, 
but a large number of other castes is also em- 

loyed, particularly in the outlying fields. 

he majority of the workmen follow the vocation 
of agriculture as well as mining and return 
to their homes during the period of sowing 
and reaping, the result being that at such times 
the output of many of the mines is greatly 
restricted At the Makum collieries of the 
Assam Railway and Tradimg Company, where 
the labour question continues to be a very 
difficult one, nearly a third of the total labour 
force are Mekranis, Chinese, and Nepalese. 
The Chinese have, however, proved tnsatis- 
factory, and jtis unlikely that they willin future 
be recruited,” With the increase in the depth 
of working the need for a skilled mining class 
will become accentuated, and if the price of coal 
remains at a sufficiently high level, further deye- 
lopmentin the introduction of coal-cutting 

lants may take place. During the period of 

gh prices sOme nine years ago cutting plants 
were {ntroduced in order to augment the output. 
These worked successfully, but the cost proved 
to be high and as labour conditions improved 
the machines were discarded, 


Inspection of Mines. 


During the year 1922 the daily average 
number of ns working in and about the 
mines regulated by the Indian Mines Act was 
228,511, as compared with 240,663 in the pre- 
vious year This is a decrease of 21,162 per- 
sons or 8°47 per cent, Of these persons 187,017 
worked underground and 91,494 on the surface 


142,108 were adult males, 78,806 were adult 
— and 7,002 were children under 12 years 
Of age. 
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Accidents —During the year 1922, at mines 
regulated by the Indian Mines Act, 1901, there 


were 205 fatal accidents being a decrease of 27 ' 


on the number which occurred in 1921, and a 
decrease of 4 on the average number in the 
preceding five years 

These accidents involved the loss of 243 lives 
or 60 less thanin 1921 Of these persons 218 


Accidents in Manes, 


were males and 25 females In three separate 
accidents the number of lives lost waa 13 8 
and 4 respectively In four cases three lives, 
and im seven cases 2 lives were lost Lhere 
were 1n addition 292 serious accidents involving 
injuries to 300 persons lhe subsequent re 
marks undctr this heading refer only to tatal 
accidents 


The causes of these accidents have been classified as follows — 


Cause 


Misadventure 
Kault of deceased 
Fault of fellow workmen 


Fault of subordinate officials 
hault of management 
lHaulty material 


There was an Improvement in fcspect ci ac 
cidcots fiom tall» of roof and sides Ihcre 
were 109 such accidents, as compared with 136 
in 1921 Many of them were duc to persons 
working 10 prohibited places and irequcntly 
the victims had delibcrately broken down or 
passed through a fence Lhe cxercise of mort 
Viguance by the supervising statt would have 
jrevented many of these accidents In some 
Cases the supervising staff was insufficient in 
number lwenty one fatal accidents causing 
the loss of twenty s14 lives occurred 10 quarries 
and surface cuttings 


There were more accidents in shafts ‘Lhe 
number was 26 as compared with 17 1n the 

revious year Iwo of these accidents were 

ue to Overwinding and one involved the loss 
of eight lives Another accident was due to 
the fall of a guide rope which was being fitted 
ina shaft and 1 this accident three persons 
were killed 

Accidents on haulage roads were fewer 
There were 20 such accidents, as compared with 
39 in 1921, 


There were five fatal explosions of firedamp 
causing twenty one deaths Onc of these 
occurrcd in a thin seam in a long wall face and 
caused the death of thirteen persons Another, 
which occurred in narrow gallery workings 
caused the death of four persons 


The number of accidents from explosives 
decreased from 14 1n the previous year to 9 in 
1922 Nine lives were lost Most of these 
accidents were due to carelessness in the hand 
ling and use of gunpowder 


a were three accidents caused by elec- 
city 
The Indian Electricity Rules which include 
& comprehensive code of rules regulating the 
use of electricity in mines were brought into 
Tnapostot of Mines, after clove inspeotion of 
nes & close n of 
mest of the elotels plant in the 


Percentage of 








Number of total number 
accidents of accidents 
120 58 54 
ie 61 29 76 
9 4 39 
: 7 3 41 
6b 233 
oe ‘ 2 Q 97 
Total 205 100 00 


of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa te ported that 
many of the instalJations were on modern Imes 
ind ré ywired little or no alteration to brm,, them 
into compliance with the rules In sony otf 
the older installations considcrable improve 
mints have becn effected mine owners general 
ly bemg rcady to comply with the new requite 
ments 

lhe death rate per thousand persons employ- 
ed above and below ground was 1 06 whie 
that of the preccding five years was 108 At 
coal mines only these figures were 1 13 and 1 18 
and at mines other than coal 0 77 and 0 76, 
At all mines 1n the United Kingdom during thc 
ten ears ending with and including 1920 the 
average death rate per thousand persons employ 
ed underground was 1 36 as compared with 
1 46 for al] Indian mines 


The death rate per million tons raised at coal 
mines was 11 50 while that of the preceding 
flVe years was 1112 At coal mimes in 
the United Kingdom during the ten years 
ending with and including 1919 the death rate 
per milion tons raised was 5 13 


Deaths occurring :n each class of mines were 
asfollows 20910 coal mines 7 in salt mines 2 
in woliram mines 8m mica mines 5 in tin 
mines 8 in silver icad mines, 5 in mangancsc 
mines, 1 1n @ gold mine and Jin an tron mime 


Twenty one personslost theirlives by explo- 
sions of gas 57 by falls of roof, 60 by falls ot 
side 351n shafts 9 by explosives, 20 by haulage, 
11 by other accidents underground, and 25 on 
the surface 


Bibliography — fe of the Chief In- 


Spector of Mines in India, under the Indian 

Ines Act (VIII of 1901) for 1922, by the 
Off Chief Inspector of Mines. Report 
on the Mineral Production of India during 1921 
By L L Fermor, D 80, Officiating D I, 
G ey of on the 
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CHEMICAL SERVICES COMMITTEE. 


The Chemical Services Committee, which was 
appointed by the Government of Indisin Octolr t 
1910, under the Presidentship of Professor 
J. b. Thorpe, issued its report and made its 
recommendations in 1920. 


The terms of reference to the Committee 
were :— 


(1) To consider whether an All-India Chemical 
Service is the best and most suitable method of 
overcoming the difficulties and deficiencies 
pointed out by the Indian Industrial Commis- 
sion. (2) In the event of the Committee ap- 
proving the principle of an All-India Service, to 


devise terms of recruitment, employment and 
organisation; to indicate the extent to which 


chemists already in Government employ should 
be included in that service ; and fo suggest: what 
should be the relations of the proposed organi- 
sation with the public and with Departments of 
the Government of India and of Local Govern- 
ments. (8) In particular to frame proposals for 
the location, scope and organisation of institu- 
ons for chemical research. 


The olowingis a summary of the chief 
recommendations :— 


; { 2) That a chemical service should be consti- 
uted. 
(2) That the service should be called the 
ndian Chemical Service. 


(3) ‘That the service shoud be controlled by a 
Director-General. 


(4) That a Central Imperial Chemical Research 
Institute should be erected at Dehra Dun under 
the Director-Gencral of the Chemical Services as 
Director, assisted by a number of Deputy 
Directors. 


(5) That each Deputy Director should be in 
charge of a separate Department and that, in 
tho first instance, there should be four Depart- 
ments, (a) Inorganic and Physical Chemistry, 
(6) Organic Chemistry, (c) Metallurgical Chemis- 
try, (¢) Analytical Chemistry. 


(6) That a Provincial Research Institute under 
the control of the Local Government should 
be erected in each Province near the chief seats 
of industry in that Province, and that each 
Provincial Research lnsvitute should be under a 
Director of Research. 


(7) That the functions of the Central 
Imperial Institute should be as follows :— 


To create new industries and to carry out the 
development of new processes up to the “‘ semi- 
large ’ scale, or further if necessary: to investi- 
gate those problems of a fundamental character, 
arisingfrom the work of the Provincial Insti: 
tutes, which have been transferred to the Central 
Institute by the Director of Research in 
consultation with the Director General, Such 
pone will be those which have no apparent 
minediate practical importance, bu$ which in 
the opinion of the Director-General and the 
Director of Researches are likely o lead to 
discovery of fundamental industrial importance 
affecting the industries of the countrty genorally 
assist in the co-ordination of the work in progress 
in the Provinces, both by means of personal 
Giscussion between the officers of the Central 


and Provincial Institutes d the course of 
the tours made by the Director-General and the 
Deputy Directors, and by means of periodical 
conferences of Provincial and Imperial officers 
to carry out such analytical work as may be 
required and to correlate the methods of analysis 
in general use throughout the country ; to main- 
tain a Bureau of information and Record Office ; 
and to issue such publications as are considered 
necessary. 


(8) That the functions of the Provincial 
Research Institutes should be as follows :— 

To maintain close touch with the works 
chemists and with the works generally and to 
work out any problems which may be submitted 
to them ; to develop and place on an industrial 
scale new industries which have been previously 
worked out on the laboratory and “ semi-large ”’ 
scale by the Central Imperial Institute; to 
carry out such other work as may be necessary 
to establish and foster new.industries peculiar 
to the Province; to carry out such analytical 
work of a chemical character as may be required 
in the Province, and to erect and control sub- 
stations in such parts of the Province as the 
development of industry may require. 


(9) That, under 8 above, arrangements should 
be made by which a firm supplying a problem 
should have the use of the solution for an agreed 
period of time prior to its publication. 


(10) That members of the service should be 
lent to private firms as occasion demanded and 
should during the period of their service be paid 
an agreed stm by the firms. 


(11) That the Research Institutes should not 
undertake manufacture in competition with 
rivate enterprise, but that chemical indus- 
ries developed In accordance with 8 above 
should be handed over to private firms as soon 
as practicable. 


(12) That whenever necessary experts, should 
be employed to establish chemical industries 
based on known processes, 


(13) That the work of the Central Imperial In- 
stitute should be controlled by a Board of which 
the Director-General will be Chairman and which 
will comprise the Deputy Directors and such 
other persons as the Government of India may 
determine. 


(14) That the Central Imperial Institute 
should have no administrative control over the 
Provincial Research Institute, but that no ap- 
pointment as Director of Research should be 
made without consulting the Director-General. 


(15) That the Director-General and Deput 
Directors should visit Provincial Reaeareh 
Institutes perlodically and co-ordinate the work 
done in each. 


(16) That chemists employed at Provincial 
Research Institutes should be appointed in the 
first instance by the Local Government in con- 
sultation with the Director of Research and the 
Director-General. 


(17) That chemists so appointed should be 
wembers of the Chemical Service and should be 
seconded for service under the Provincial Govern- 
ments and be paid by them, 
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(18) That agricultural chemists should not at 
present be included in the service. 


(19) That a Ministry of Science should be 
croated as soon as practicable. 


(20) That the Deputy Director in charge of 
Analytical Chemistry should co-ordinate the 
methods of analysis in use throughout India and 
should act in an advisory capacity to the 
various Provincial Government Analysts who 
boii attached to each Provincial Research 
nstitute. 


(21) That Provincial Government Analysts 
should be under the control of the Directors of 
Research and should take over the chemical 
work now carried out by the Chemica] Examiner 
and the Government Test House. 


(22) That the question of the connection of 
the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, with 


Cremation. 


the Chemical Service should await proposals 
from the Council of the Institute. 


(28) That a Bureau of Information and Record 
Office, a Library, and a Museum should be at- 
tached to the Central Imperial) Institute and to 
each Provincial Research Institute. 


(24) That a Cremical Survey of Indie 
should be carried out at the carliest possible 


moment. 

(25) That the Government of India should 
give maintenance and equipment grants to 
students to enable them to undergo the training 
in chemical research required for recruitment. 

(26) That liberal grants, free trom the custo- 
mary accounts, restrictions, should be given 
for the initiation of the scheme and for the 
development of industries through the medium 
of chemical research, 


Action on this reporé has been suspended. 


CREMATION. 


Cremation as a means of disposing of the 
dead is commonly adopted throughout India 
by the Hindus, but haa been little adopted 
awong the Kuropeans in India. A crema- 
torlum was sta some years ago in Calcutta 
close to the Lower Circular Road Cemetery, 
at a cost of Rs, 40,000. But the return for 
this expenditure is disappointing. Only five 
or ix cremations take place in Calcutta each 
year, in spite of the fact that the fee for crema- 
tion has been fixed by the Cremation Society 
of Bengal at the very low figure of Esa, 30, 


subject to reductions in the case of poor fam- 
hes, ‘The reason for this 1s thought to be that, 
when possible, Europeans go home to die, and 
the Native Christians and Hurasians are very 
largely Roman Catholics among whom a pre- 
judice exists against this form of the disposal 
of the dead. In Bombay arrangements have 
recently been made for a small area in the 
Sewrl Cemetery to be walled in, and for cre- 
mations to be carried on within it in the pri- 
mitive style of the country, but in such a way 
as to preserve the ashes, 
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The Opium Trade. 


Two descriptions of opiam must be distin« 
poe. Bengal opium which is manufactured 
om poppy grown in the United Provinces; 
alwa opium which 1s almost entirely 
roduced in certain Native States m Central 
ndia and Rajputana. 


Bengal Opium —Cultivation of poppy 18 
Only permitted under lcense The cultivator 
to whom advances are made by Government 
free of interest is required to sell the whole of 
his production to the Opium Factory at 
Ghazipur at a rate fixed by Government, 
now Ks, 7/8 per secr of 70° consistency. The 
ares jicensed for cultivation has in recent years 
been much reduced as a consequence of the 
Agreement between the Government of India 
and the Chinese Government, and 1s now 
restricted to the United Provinces. The 
followmg are the figures of the area under 
cultivation and of production in 1917-18 Bighas 
cultivated, 8331 210 Gross produce in Maunds, 
32,321 , number Of chests manufactured, 25 146, 
At the Factory two classes of opium are manu- 
factured 


(1) “Provision” opium intended for export 
to foreign countries Lhis opium 1s made up in 
balls or cakes, each weighing 3 5 lbs, 70 cakes 
weighing 1407; lbs being packed in a chest 


(2) “ Exeise” opium intended for consump- 
tion in British India ‘This 1s made up in cubic 

ckets, each weighing one seer, 60 packets 
eng packed mm one chest It 18 of higher 
consistency than “provision” opium. 


“Provision ”’ opium 1s sold by public auc- 
tion in Calcutta, the quantity to be sold being 
fixed by Government This quantity has 
been reduced in recent years in accordance 
with the agreement with China, the figures 
being 15,440 chests in 1911 and 6,700 chests 
in 1912 Exports to China have been stopped 
altogether since 19138. 


Malwa Opium —The poppy froin which 
Malwa opium 1s manufactured 1s grown chiefl 
in the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, Bhopal, 
Jaora, Dhar, Rutlam, Mewar and Kotah The 
British Government has no concern with the 
cultivation of the poppy, or the manufacture 
of the opium but it used to regulate, before 
exports to China were stopped, the import of 
Malwa oprum into, and the transport through, 
its territomes, As the chief market for Malwa 
opium was China, and asthe Sttes in which the 
drug 1s produced had no access to the sea, 
except through British teiritory, the British 
Government were able to impose a duty on the 
importation of the drug on its way to Bombay 
for exportation by sea 

No statistics of cultivation or production 
are available The Peppy Is sown in November, 
the plants flower m Yebruary, and by the end 
of March the whole of the opium has been col- 
lected by the cultivators who sell the raw 
opium to the village bankers. It 1s then bought 
up by the large dealers who make it up into 
balls of about twelve ounces and store it until 
it 1s ready for expcrt, usually in September 
or October. The opium 1s of 90° to 95° cone 
Bistency and is packed in half chests: con- 


siderable dryage took place in the case of new 
opium while transported to Bombay. 

Salcs of Malwa opium for export to Ching have 
ceased since January 1918 and the trade has 
become extinct since 17th December of 
that year when the last shipment was made, 
Practically the whole of the Malwa opium 
exported from Bombay weat to Chma There 
18 nO market for 1t in the Straits Settlementa 
A few chests annually are shipped to Zanzibar, 

Revenue —The revenue derived by the Gov. 
ernment of India from opium m recent years 
8 as follows — 


£ 
1915-16 Ss a ee 1,913,514 
1916-17 . eé a .- 3,160,005 
1917-18 .. es a .. 9,078,908 
1918-19 .. ae as ve 3,229,000 
1919-20 ., 5 as .» 2,088,000 

Rs 
1920-21 .. ie ea , 3 72,85 000 
1921-22 . ay we 8,08 24,000 
1922-23 ., ws j .3 98 68,000 
1923 24 (Budget estimate)  3,93,12,000 


Agreement with China —The fluctuations 
in the rcvenue denved from opium are directly 
attributable to the trade conditions arising 
out of the hmuitation of opium exports. 
In 1907 bemg satisfied of the genuimeness 
of the efforts of the Chinese Government to 
suppress the habit of consuming opium in 
China, the Government of India agreed to 
co-operate by gradually restrictang the amount 
of opium exported from India to China. In 
1908 an arrangement was concluded by which 
the total quantity of oprum exported from India 
was to be1educed annually by 5,100 chests from 
an assumed standard of 67,000 chests Under a 
further agreement, signed in May 1911, the 
cessation of the trade was to be accelerated on 
evidence being shown of the suppression of the 
native production of opium in China, and in 
accordance with this agreement a further limi- 
tation was placed on exports to Chinese porta. 
The reduction of exports led to an increase n 
the price of the drug in China and a correspond 
ing rise In the price obtained in India at the 
auction sales. Forsome considerable time, how- 
ever, in 1912 the trade in China was paralya- 
ed by the imposition by Provincial Governors 
in deflance of mstructions from the Central 
Government of restrictions on the importation 
and sale of Indian opium. Stocks accumulatel 
rapidly at Shanghai and Hongkong and the 
position in December 1912 had become so acute 
that a strong and influential demand was made 
on the Government of India to relieve the situa- 
tion bv the suspension of sales. Sales were ac: 
cordingly postponed both of Bengal and Malwa 
opium and 1n order to afford the Malwa trade 
the most complete relief, the Government of 
India undertook to purchase for its own use 
11,253 chests of Malwa opium which re- 
mained to be exported in 1918. The present 
position is that the export trade to China has 
ceased since 1918. 
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GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


The total value of the glass and glassware 
Imported into India in 1922-23 amounted 
to Rs. 260 lakhs comparcd with Rs 222 
lakhs in the pievions year. The imports of 
glassware in India are showing an upward 
tendency, they bemg in 1013-14 over Rs 190 
lakhs in value, +¢, over the quinquen 
nial avorage of Rg 161 lakhs, Austria Hungary 
and Germany before the outbriak of the 
war exported bangles, beads, botilcs, funnels, 
chimneys and globes, etc , to the valuc of Rs 116 
lakhs in 1913-14 ‘The value of average 1m- 
ports from the eremy countries during the five 
pre war years was Rs 93 lakhs or about 57% 
of the trade. With their disappearance from 
the Indian market, imports from Japan 
increased to 71% from 8%, the pre-war average 
United Kingdom increased her shipments of 
sheet and plate glass, which before 1914 came 
largely from Belgium Japan, however, could 
not meet the Indian demand, and hence renewed 
and ploneer efforts were made in India to 
satisfy the needs of the Indian consumer After 
the war imports from what was the Dual Monar- 
chy quickly revived. 


Manufacture of Glass in India —Glass 
was manufactured in India mm centuries before 
Christ and Pliny mahes mention of “ Indian 
Glass " as bemg of superior quality As a 
result of recent archeological explorations, a 
number of small crude glass vessels have been 
discovercd indicative of the very primitive 
stage of the Industry. But no further traces 
of ancient Indian Glass Industry as such sur- 
vive , yet, it is certain that by the sixtecnth 
century It was an established Industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles he quality 
of the matenal was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough. Beyond this stage, 
the industry had not progressed until the nine- 
ties of the last century Manufacture of glass 
in India on modern European lines dates from 
the nineties of the last century, when some 
pioneer efforta were made in this line. Since 
then s number of concerns have been started, a 
number of them have failed, while some are 
still chnging to life owing to war conditions, 
They mainly devote themselves to the mannfac- 
ture of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottie-making on a small scale. This, therefore, 
is the criterion which determines the two well- 
defined classes of the Industry in ita present 
Stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (u) 
the modern Factory Industry. 


(i) The indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
represented in al] parts ofthe country, but has 
its chief centres in Firozabad District of U. P, 
and Belgaum District, in the South, is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap 
venee made from ‘‘ glass cakes or blocks ” 

in larger Factories. The industry 18 at 
present in a flourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of the Indian demand for bangles. 
The quailty has been improved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and for the present 


| market. Atleast two must be present. 
‘concerns, two were absent. 


the turnover In this line has gone up to 20 Inkhs 
of rupees a year But these banglcs have now 
to face a vcry hard competition from Japan 
whose ‘‘ silky ” banglcs are ousting the old type 
Indian ones. 


(ii) The modern Tactory type of organization 
of this Industry 1s just in tts infancy at present. 
Lhe existing J actories either stop at producing 
gliss cakes for bangle as in Firozabad or simple 
hind of lampwares and bvttks With the 
existing state of knowl.dge and machmery 1n 
India they cin neither produce shect and plate 
glass, nor do they pretend to manufacture 
laboratory or table glass Atistic glassw ire 13 out 
of thc question and the private capitalists who 
have to run their concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not think it worth their while to 
spend money and labour on it War caused a 
great decrease in volume—though not so much 
in value which was much increased—of the 
imports of the lampware, etc, and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for thum, new Factories 
were started and old revived, which produced 
only cheap and simple hind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale Lhe total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not becn exactly 
estimated, but it 1s generally supposed that 
they wcre able to miet in these war years 
nearly half the Indian demand for this hind of 
glassware ‘Lhere are at prusent 14 Tactorns 
engaged in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only produce botth3 and carboys 
also The chief centres for the former hind are 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Buyhoi 
and Ambala, while bottles are only manufic- 
tured at Nam: and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta, 


During the latter years of the war penod, 
a number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoming districts, 
local manufacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belg'an glass, 


Causes of failure.—Records of the earlicr 
ventures have shown that the tailures In some 
caacs were due in part at least to preventible 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of propir 
commiercial basis, as 19 some cases the propric- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determmed 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 
(8) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
In some 
(4) g labs raga 
was lacking, some factor g in their initial stages 
trying to manufacture three or four different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lampware, 
bottles, and bangles, ete. (5) Paucity of suff i- 
cnt fiuid capital for mitial expenses for machinery 
oF other improvements or even in some cases for 
running the concern in the beginning. 


But beyond these there are certain real and 
special causes that contributed to the failure of 
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some of these and hinder the progress of thc 
rost Chicf among them are (1) ‘he Industry 
is in ifs infint staze and hence such failures arc 
but incidental (2) No expert guidance in this 
ling, there is a lack of n cn and good hiterature 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type 
ihe present Indian workmen in this line and 
t lowers are fuwin number and 1 literate Ihcy, 
therefore, master the situation and are unamend 
able to management (4) Heavy cost of good 
fucl, the works usually bung situated where 
good sund and quartz can be obtained, and 
consequently, in most cases, at a great distancr 
from the coil filds (5) Loa certam extent 
competition from Japan and othcr Luropean 
countries 


Alkali uscd 1s almost entirely of IJ nglish 
minufacture bemg Carbonite of Soda 98 99/, 
in & powdered form JLhis Alkali has almost 
completely taken place of the various Alkaline 
Larths formerly empl ycd by the Glass Bangle 
manufactures as the latter cannot be used in 
the manufacture of gliss which 1s to compete 
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with the imported article These pomts must 
be carefully noted tor future guidance 

Ihe Industry developed considerably undct 
war conditions but in peace times, in 
this transition stage, nmmediate efforts must be 
made in the direction of what the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission say in their Report (Appendix 
L),«z ‘Lhe Glass Industry, even in its sim- 
plest form 1s highly technical and can be effici 
ently carried on only by scientifically tramed 
managers and expert workmen The present 
stage has been reachcd by importing men, only 
partially equipped with the necessary qualifi- 
cations, from 1 urope and Japan, and by sending 
Indian students abroad to pick up what know- 
ledge they can ‘Lhe glass industry 13 a closed 
trade and its secrets are carefully guarded, 50 
that the latter method has not proved conspi- 
cuously successful ” 

Bibliography—indian Industrics Commis- 
sion Keport (Appendix) Indian Munitions 
loard, Industrial Handbook, etc ‘ Notes on 
Glass VMinufaciure ’ By C 8 Jox (Bullctin No, 
2) of Indian Industrics and Labour, 1922 ) 


WILD BIRDS’ PLUMAGE. 


Ihe Bill for prohibiting the importation mto 
Loyland of wild birds plumige which Was 
introduccd imto Parhament m 1)13, was the 
oO cision Of a flerce controversy on the nature 
(1 the pluma.e trific Or,innsid opposition 
to the Mall, although sueccssful in yroventmg 
it trom becoinm, law tail d to convince the 
pulhic that the plum tride was not onc of 
plcat cruelty Lhe c utroy ry contunucd with 
unvbated vigour until May 1321 when in agree 
mont Was arriyid ib Letwe n the two pirths 
dine most impoitant clause in the iugrement 
stipulites that within teur months of the Jill 
becoming law wm Advisory Committee shall be 
appointed by the Board of Lrade IJhis Com 
mittee will consist of an independent chi man 
two cxpert ormitholosgits three iwpicscentatives 
of the tceathcr trade ind four other indeprndent 
mcombers ‘Lhe function of this Gommuittce wi!l 
be to advist the Board of Trade w to additions 
to and removals from the existing schedule 
(ostuich and cider duch) of birds whost plumage 
m2y be imported Lhe passing of the Plumayc 
Bill will thus placu Lngland abrcast of the U nited 
States ind of hor own daughtcr Dominions in 
the supprossion of 4 batbirous industry as all 
hgitimate methods of breeding birds for then 
plumage will be suiczuardcd as dciunite exceptions 
under the Plumage Bill 


Plumage birds—tIhe birds most killed 
on account of their plumage in India arc paddy 
birds, egrets kinzfishers, bustards, Jun letowl, 
pheasants, paroquets, peafowl hoopees and 
roliers Lgrets and rollers (popularly known as 
Blue Jays) are perhay@ the birds which have 
becn most extensively killed in the past, and 
o these, egrets have atiracted the greatest at 
tention There are three species met with 
in India the Large, Smaller and Little Egrets 
All three are pure white Jim birds which develop 


during the breedmg season a dorsal train of . 
feathers, which elongates and becomes “ de- . 

‘importation into any muuicipal or cantonment 
| area of the plumage of any wild birds during 


composed ”’ as it 1s expressed, that 13 to say, the 
barbs are separate aud distinct from each other, 


thus forming the ornimental plume or algrette 
ior which these birds are much sought after and 
ruthlessly dcstroyed Thirty years ago the exports 
were valued at over si\ lakhs in one year, but 
since 1899 the export trade has steadily 
diminisitd But, though Icgitimate exports 
have been stopmd the trade 18 so lucrative as 
to lcad to manv attempts at smuggling Within 
a recent period of 12 months the Bombay Pre 
ventive Department for example, seimd egret 
plumes woith Ra 2,19 047 in Indya and £44,000 
in London Ihe ruyxe value rupresents the 
sum which the exporters paid to those who 
took the icathcrs from the birds, so the loss to 
the trade was considerable Jn addition, 
penalties varying from Rs 5,000 to Rs 10 000 
cach and amounting altogether to Ra 59,175 
were inflicted on the. ten merchants conccrned 
in ittemptimg to export the f.athrs <A case 
wis roporkd from Rangoon in 1916 0f a man 
bing found in possession of 22 Ibs of eerct 
teathers valued at Rs 66000 Although fre- 
quintly denied there scems very httl. reason 
to doubt that within the last dccade 
e,rets hive ben successfully bred in capti 
vity by the fisherfolk in the province 
of Sind ut whether such buds can 
bied without crucity, and uf so whcther the ex- 
port of their plumaze could be legalised without 
Cncouriying baibaries in other areas of the 
peninsula 1s a quustion which can only be 
dcuded as a result of & searching and exhaustive 
inquiry 

Legislation —Indian legislation on _ the 
subject will be studicd with interest by those 
who have followed the course of legislation on 
this subject in other countries Until 1887 no 
legislation was considered necessary in India, 
An Act of that year enabled local governments 
and municipal and cantonment authorities to 
make rules prohibiting under penalties the sale 
or possession of wild birds recently killed or 
taken during their breeding seasons, and the 
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those seasons, and local governments were 
empowered to apply these provisions to animals 
other than birds 


Afterwards, in 1902, action was taken under 
the Sca Customs Act to prolubit the exportation 
of the skins and feathers of birds, except feathers 
of ostriches and shins and feathers exported 
bona fide as specimens illustrative of natural his- 
tory Act VIII of 1912 goes much further than 
the previous law It schedules a list of wild 
birds and animals to which the Act is to apply 
in the first instance, enables Joca] governmcnts 
to extend this list, empowers local governments 
to establish “‘ close times,” presumably during 
the breeding seasons, in the whole of thuir 
territories or in specified areas, for wild birds 
and animals to which the Act applics, and 
imposes penalties for the capture, sale, and 
purchase of birds and animals in contravention 


Breweries, 


of the “close time” regulations, and for the 
sale, purchase and possession of po taken 
from birds during the close time ILhere is 
power to grant exemptions in the interests of 
scientific research, and there are savings for 
the capture or killing by any person of a wild 
animal in defence of himself or of any other 
person and for the capture or killing of any 
wild bird or animal in bona fide defence of 
property. 

One defectin the Jaw may be noficud When 
an exporter is discovered, the Customs Depart- 
ment can on & mafistrate’s warrant have his 
house searchud and scize the fcathirs found 
there to produce as cvidcnce that he 1s engaged 
in the trad. But thcy have to rcturn the 
feathers and can only take possession of them 
if they arc discovered presently in course of 
export 


BREWERIES. 


Statistics compiled from official returns show 
that there were, in 1912, 22 breweries in 
British India, of which one did not work during 
the year Fifteen of these are private property 
and seven are owned by six joint stock com- 
panies with a nominal capital of Rs. 26,71,000, of 
which Rs 22,26,260 was paid up at the end of 
1912-13 Light of the breweries are located 
at stations in the Himalayas from Murrce to 
Darjeeling The largest brewery is the one at 
Murree, the Bangalore, Solon, Rawalpindi, 
Kasauh, Poona, and Mandalay  brewcties 
standing next in the order shown In the prc 
war year production was 3,654 000 gallons 
This figure rose in 1918 to 8,214,000 gallons, 
but sank after the war, belng w 1920 only 


3,536,000 gallons, 


A substantial quently of becr produccd 
locally 18 consumed by the British troops in 
India In 1907 the Army Commissariat pv)- 
chased some 35 per cent of the total] production 
and the average purchases in the five years 
1903 1907 amounted to 2633,616 gallons 
yearly Fiom the list January, 1908, the 
contracts with Indian breweries for the supply 
of malt sano to British troops have bcen 
discontinucd, each British regiment beng Icfit 
{roc to make its) Own arrangcments to obtain 
the nicussury supply, as a result, the figurcs 
of Army consumption are no longer readily 
avaulablo. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The question of adoptmg elevators for the 
handling of Indian grain has engaged attention 
for some time and has assumed increased im- 
portance in the light of the railway congcstion 
experienced in recent years and more {arti 
culariy in the grain season In the last three 
years great strides have been made by other 
Countries mm the adoption or perfecting of the 
elevator system, and a large mass of contem 
sort data on the subject has been brought 

gether by the Commercial Intelligence De- 
partment Since the subject is one that can- 
not receive adequate consideration in India 
till the facts are before the public, these have 
been embodied in a pamphlet entitled Indsan 
Wheat and Graw Elevators, by the late Mr. F 
Noel-Paton, Director General of Commercial 
Intelligence to the Government of India The 
work gives full particulars ae India’s 
production of wheat, and shows that less than 
one-eighth of the crop is exported. It des- 
oribes the conditions under which the grain 
ia held and therisksthatit runs It is pointed 


out that the cultivator has no adequate mcans 
of prestrving his whuat and that he 16 cons 
trained to scull at harvest time also that the 
prices then obtaimed by him are considcrably 
lowcr than those usually current in later months 
The constant nature of the Luropean demand 
18 explained and an attcmptis madeto gauze 
the probability that the enormously increased 
quantities of wheat to be expected when new 
irrigation tracts Come into bearing would be 
accepted by Europe at onetime and eta good 
price, or could be economically Erenepeeed 
under 2 systemin whiq afew months of con- 
gestion alternated with a longer period of stag- 
nation Figures are given which suggest that 
in practice the effect of equipping railways 
to do this1s to intensify the evil and soto en- 
gage in @ vicious circle The author explains 
the structural nature of elevators and their 
functions as constituted in other countries 
Particulars are given as to the laws that govero 
their operations in such countries 


Aides, Skins and Leather. 


TRADE MARKS. 


The Indian Merchandise Marks Act tions under the Act during the twenty years 
(TV of 1889) was passed in 1889, butitsoperation ending 1912-13 has been :— 
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in the earlier years was restricted, especially in 
Calcutta, in consequence of the lack of adequate 
Customs niachinery for the examination of 
goods. In 1894, with the introduction of the 
pain tariff, the Customs staff was strengthened 
or the examination of goods for assessment to 
duty, and this mcrease enabled examination 
to be made at the same time for the purposes 
of the Merchandise Marks Act The Act was 
intended originally to prevent the fraudulent 
sale of goods bearing false trade marks or false 
trade descriptions (as of origin, quality, wight, 
or quantity) While the Act was before the 


Average of the five years 
ending “ 
” 
+) ) 


1897-98 1,886 
192-03 1,411 
1907-08 1,198 
4 3. yoy, ee ~~ 1922-18 1 980 

Detention 1s but rarely followed by confis- 
cation, and there have been only 109 such 
cases during the stated twenty years. Usually, 
detained goods are released with a fine, and 
this procedure was followed in 19,282 cases out 
of the 29,774 detentions ordered in the same 
penod Jn 10,364 cases the detained eoods 
were released without the infliction of a fine. 


Legislature & provision was added to require | In this period of twenty years 42 per cent of the 
that piece-goods should be stamped with detentions were on account of the application of 
their length in yards, In this respect these false trade marks or false trade descriptions 
goods are an exception, for the Act does not In 36 per cent of the casca detention was ordered 
require that other descriptions of goods should because the country of origin was either not 
be stamped or marked, though it requires that ' -tited or was falsely stated, and im 21 per cent. 
when goods are marked the marks must be a| because the provisions of tle Act for the stamp 
correct description The number of deten- ing of piece-goods had been infringed. 


HIDES, SKINS AND LEATHER. 


Tndia’s local manufactures of skins and feather 
have steadily increased 1n recent years Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
in this country was good, there was a large 
demand for hides, and pricesruled high While 
in the continental markets stochs were high 
owing to overtrading in the prcVious year, 
the United States had a shortage which was 
estimated at approximately two million pieces 
On the declaration ot war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated Exports to enemy countries, especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hides, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material The raw 
hide business of India, it 18 well known, has 
hitherto been largely, if not quite entirely, ; 
in the hands of German firms or firmsof German ; 
origin, Germany has had the largest share | 
of India’s raw hides In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent. of the total exports In 1912-13 she 
took 32 per cent and in 1913-14, 35 per cent 
Raw hides were exported to Tneste in consi- 
derable quantities whence they were taken to 
Germany or Austria In the four months 
bofore the outbreak of war 15 per cent of 
India’s exports passed through iruste, in 
1918-14 the percentage waa 21. 


Exports.—The exports in raw hides and 
sking mn 1922-23 amounted to 45,700 tons 
valued at Rs. 571 lakhs as compared with 
48,500 tons and Rs 598 lakhs in the previous 
year In raw hides Germany mamtained the 
lead as before though the quahtity shipped to 
that country decreased. 


Conditions of the Trade —The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in leather 
manufacture are in the hands either of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus and 


are on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community The traffic ia 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons In famine 
years for instance the exports of untanned 
hides rise to an abnormal! tigure. The traffic 
18 also pecultarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation 
and neglect it has thus become a monopoly 
within a restricted community and suffers from 
the loss of competition and popular interest 
and favour. 


No large industry has changed more rapidly 
and completely than that of leather. By 
the chrome process, for example, superior 
leather may be produced from the strongest 
buffalo hides in seven days, from cowhide m 
twenty-four hours, and from sheep and goat 
skins in six to elght hours; and these opera- 
tions formerly took thirty days or as much as 
eighteen months, Of these changes the native 
tanners of India were slow to take advantage, 
but in spite of genera] backwardness the leather 
produced by some of the tanneries, especially 
those under European management, is in 
certain respects equal to the best imported 
articles. But since the outbreak of war pro- 
gress has been more rapid and considerable 
quantities of special forms of chrome leather, 
for which Indian hides are particularly suite 
able, haVe found a ready market in London. 


Protecting the industry.—The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed oat that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and e skill, Government action to 
toster the was first taken in jase 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Lerislative Council further tg amend the Indug 
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Tariff Act, 1894. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described 28 follows: ‘‘ It isto impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent. on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent. on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be conVerted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 
plained that ‘* the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there 1s reason 
to fear that It may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
if some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent. export duty is justiflable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the ; 
game measure cf protection should be extended ' 
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to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
@ comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in View the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it is proposed to 
limit by notification the benefit of this rebate 
to hides and skins actually tanned within the 
Empire ; and Indian hides and skins re-exported 
from an Empire port for the purpose of being 
ae abroad will not be entitled to any 
rebate.”” 


Indigenous methods.—lIndia possesses a 
large sclection of excellent tanning matirial; 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolans. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 


INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A handbook to the Patent Office in India, 
which igs published by the Government 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for scarchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in sO convenient a form. In the preface Mr 
H. G, Graves, Controller of Patents and Designs, 
explains the scope of the Patent laws in India 
and indicates wherein they differ from English 
law and procedure, 


The foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lics in the English ‘‘ Statute of 
Monopolics’’ which was enacted in 1623, the 
2lat year of King James the First. In part this 
Act has been repealed, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 is as follows :— 
“Provided also that any declaration before 
Mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen ycars or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
New manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, 60 as also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally inconvenient; the said fourteen 
years tO be accomplished from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall 
be of such force ag they should be if this Act 
had never been made, and of none other,” 


‘The existing Indian patent law is 
contained in the Indian Patcnta and Designs 
Act, 1911, supplemented by the Indian Patents. 
and Deajgns (Temporary Roles) Act, 1916, and | 


by the Rules made undcr those Acts. The 
Patent Office does not deal with trade marks 
or with copyright generally in books, pictures, 
music and other mattcrs which fall under the 
Indian Copyright Act III ot 1914. There is, 
in fact, no provision of law in British India for 
the registration of Trade Marks which are 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
Indian Penal Code. 

On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registra‘ion 
of designs, as they always have donc in mattcrs 
of major interest. One main difference existe, 
however, as owing to the absence of provinicn 
of law for the registration of trade marks, 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are Obtainable in other countrics. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action 
and, owing to some informalities the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 1859 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and tn 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas, This of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States. Ofthe latter three, viz., (1) Hyderabad 
Deccan), (2) Mysore, (8) Gwalior bave ordin- 
ecg of their own, for which particulars must 
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be obtained from the Government of the States 
In question ag they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Officein Calcutta. The ob: 
ject: of the Act of 1911 was to provides simpler, 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
regard both to the grant of patent rights and to 
thelr subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made in the law need not here be re- 
ferred to in detail, They gave further protec: 
tion both to the inventor, by providing that 
his application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 

tind, At the same time a Controller of 

atents and Designs was established, with 


power to dispose of many matters Meller NAGPUR 


referred to the Governor-General in Counci 
and Mn was made for the grant of a 
sealed “patent” instead of for the mere 
recognition of an “ exclusive privilege.” The 
provisions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907, 


Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Ofhce 
at the following places :— 

AHMEDABAD, .R. C. Technical Institute, 
ALLAHABAD, . Public library, 


BANGALORE ,Indian Institute of Science, 


BaRODA. ..Department of Commerce and 
Industry. 
BoMpay  ,, Record Office. 
” Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute, Byculla, 
»» the Bombay Textile and Engia- 
eering Association, No. 14, 
Sussex Road, Parel. 
CALCUTTA ..Patent Office, No. 1, Council 
House Street. 
«Bengal Engineering College. 
bid pur. 
CAWNPORE .. Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 


CHINSURAH .. Office of the Commissioner, Burd- 
wan Division. 


CaIrragona .Officeofthe Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division, 


. Office of the District Board, Dacca. 
. Office of the Deputy Commissioner, 
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HYDERABAD . Industries and Commerce Depart- 
ment of His Highness the 


Nizam’s Government. 


KaRacat ..Officeofthe City Deputy Collector. 
LAHORE  ..Punjab Public Library. 
LONDON ..The Patent Office, 25, South: 
ampton Buildings, W. C, 
MADRAS ~—,, Record Office, Egmore. 
‘ . College of Engineering. 
Mysore _ .. Office of the Secretary to Govern- 


ment, General and Revenue 
Department, 


. Victoria Technical Institute. 


. College of Engineering. 


. Office of the Director of Indus- 
tries, Bihar & Orissa. 


..Office of the Revenue Secretary, 
Government of Burma. 


ROORKEB .,. Thomason College, 
SHOLAPUR . Office of the Collector. 
PUBLICATIONS on sale at the Patent Office :— 


Price 


POONA 
RANCHI 


RANGOON 


Patent Office Handbook (Acts, 


Rules and Instructions) ., 1 0 
The Indian Patents and Designs 

Act, ITof 1911...) we lee CC OD 
The Indian Patents and Designs Act, 

II of 1911 (Urdu and Hindi) ..cachO 2 


The Indian Patents and Designs 
Rules, 1912 i ee 


Weekly Notifications (Extract from 


t3 


the Gazette of India) aw ae Od 
Annual Subscription with postage... 3 0 
Inventions (Consolidated Subject Mat- 

ter Index, 1900—~1908, and Chro- 
nological lists, 1900—1904)  «=6c2 
Inventions (Consolidated Subject 

Matter Index, 1900—1911, and 
(hronological hsts,1905—1911).. 3 0 


each. 
Patent Office Journal (issued quarterly) ,, 0 


Patent Office Journals, 1914, 1914, 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 


Printed Specifications of Inventions 
since 1912 .. 


yi 


os oe ee 30 
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Tariff Act, 1894. The effoct of this Bill was 
Officially described as follows: ‘‘ It isto impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent. on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent. on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.” 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 
pee that ‘‘ the present position is that we 

ave in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We havVe in fact the foundations of a 
flourishing tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
with the diminution of military requirements, 
if some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
In this case pen in the shape of a 15 per 
cent. e duty is justifiable and ought to 
be effective. It is clearly just also that the 
game measure cf protection should be extended 
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to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
& comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it ia 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in View the Bill 
proposes a 10 per cent. rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire. I should add that it is proposed to 
limit by notification the benefit of this rebate 
to hides and skins actually tanned within the 
Empire ; and Indian hides and skins re-exported 
from an Empire port for the purpose of being 
seca abroad will not be entitlod to any 
rebate.” 


Indigenous methods.—India possesses A 
large selection of excellent tanning mat«rial; 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach 
the Tanner’s cassia, Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolans. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 

| and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 
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A handbook to the Patent Office in India, 
which is published by the Government 
Press, Calcutta, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the preface Mr. 
H. G, Graves, Controller of Patents and Designs, 
explaing the scope of the Patent laws in India 
and indicates wherein they differ from English 
law and procedure. 


The foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lies in the English ‘‘ Statute of 
Monopolics’’ which was enacted in 1623, the 
21st year of King James the First. In part this 
Act has been rcpealed, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 {s as follows :— 
“Provided also that any declaration before 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen ycars or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
hew manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, s0 as also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally inconvenient: the said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall 
be of such force as they should be if this Act 
had never been made, and of none other.” 


‘The existing Indian patent law is 
contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911, supplemented by the Indian Patents 


and Designs (Temporary Rules) Act, 1915, and 


by the Rules made undcr those Acts. The 
Patent Office does not deal with trade marks 
or with copyright generally in books, pictures, 
music and other matters which fall under the 
Indian Copyright Act III o: 1914, here is, 
in fact, no provision of law in British India for 
the registration of Trade Marks which are 
protected under the Merchandise Marks Act 
(IV of 1889) which forms Chapter XVIII of the 
Indian Ponal Code, 

On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registra‘ion 
of designs, as they always have donc in matters 
of major interest, One main difference exists, 
however, as owing to the abscuce of provisien 
of law for the registration of trade marks, 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are Obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action 
and, owing to some informalities the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 1859 
i6 was re-enacted with modifications, and {fn 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The ction of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888 
ane are now replaced by the present Act 
0 : 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas, This of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States. Ofthe latter three, viz., (1) Hyderabad 
(Deccan), (2) Mysore, (3) Gwalior bave ordin- 
ances of their own, for ch part{enlars must 
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be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Officein Calcutta. The ob- 
ject of the Act of 1911 was to provide a simpler, 
more direct, and more effective procedure in 
regard both to the tof patent rights and to 
their subsequent existence and operation. The 
changes made in the law need not here be re- 
ferred to in detail. They gave further protec- 
tion both to the inventor, by providing that 
his application should be kept secret until 
acceptance, and to the public, by increasing 
the facilities for opposition at an effective 

rind. At the same time a Controller of 

atents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previousl 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, 
and pen was made for the grant of a 
Beal “patent” instead of for the mere 
recogoition of an “ exclusive privilege.” The 
provisions of the Act. follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907. 


Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (8 annas 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places :— 

AHMEDABAD, .R. C. Technical Institute, 
ALLAHABAD... Public Library, 


BANGALORE .Indian Institute of Science. 


BARODA. ..Department of Commerce and 
Industry. 
BOMBAY _ ,. Record Office. 
< .. Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute, Byculla. 
.o rhe Bombay Textile and Engin- 
eering Association, No. 14, 
Sussex Road, Parel. 
CALCUTTA ..Patent Office, No. 1, Council 
House Street. 
.. Bengal Engineering College. 
Sid pur. 


CAWNPORE .. Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 


CHINSURAH .. Office of the Commissioner, Burd- 
wan Division. 


CHITTAGONG . Office ofthe Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division. 


. Office of the District Board, Dacca. 
. Office of the Deputy Commissioner, 
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HYDERABAD . Industries and Commerce Depart- 
ment of His Highness the 
Nizam’s Government. 


KaBAOHI  .. Office of the City Deputy Collector, 
LAHORE  ..Punjab Public Library. 
LONDON ..The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. C. 
MADRAS __,. Record Office, Egmore. 
” . College of Engineering. 
MYSORE _ ,.Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General and Revenue 
Department. 
Nagpur _ ,.Victorla Technical Institute. 
POONA , College of Engineering. 
RANCHI . Office of the Director of Indus- 
triecg, Bihar & Orissa. 
RANGOON ..Office of the Revenue Secretary, 
Government of Burma. 
ROORKER ,. Thomason College. 
SHOLAPUR _ . Office of the Collector. 
PUBLICATIONS on sale at the Patent Office :— 
Price 
Rs. &. 
Patent Office Handbook (Acts, 
Rules and Instructions) .. ie 1 0 
The Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, IIof1911 .. a ea 0 10 
The Indian Patents and Designs Act, 
II of 1911 (Urdu and Hindi) ..eachO 2 
The Indian Patents and Designs 
Rules, 1912 as ie a pA 
Weekly Notifications (Extract from 
the Gazette of India) eis ie 0 1 
Annual Subscription with postage... 3 O 


Inventions (Consolidated Subject Mat- 
ter Index, 1900—1908, and Chro- 
nological lists, 1900—1904) 


Inventions (Consolidated Subject 
Matter Index, 1900—1911, and 
Chronological lists, 1905—~1911) .. 


3 


each. 
Patent Office Journal (isaued quarterly) ,, 0 


Patent Office Journals, 1914, 1915, 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 


Printed Specifications of Inventions 
since 1912 _ 
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OILS AND OIL CAKES, 


The production of ofl-seeds—rape, mustard, | industry on s great scale Is faced. In the first 
linseed, sesamum, and ground-nut—was estimat- place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
ed in 1920-21 at 2,762,000 tons of which 4,80,00C Kuropean countries which encourage the export 
tons, or 18 per cent. were exported. Expoits from India of the raw material rather than the 
in 1922-23 amounted to 1,177,000 tong valued manufactured haved Secondly, there is a 
at Res. 27,35 lakhs, showmg an increase of 60 better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
per cent. in quantity and 57 per cent, in in India and the freight on o1) seeds is less than 
Value compared with the previous year. the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 

A Saar wa on the subject recently publish- | and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Depart- | than it is to transport oil. While this has been 
ment points out that it is both economically and | the position in the European markets, Indian 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil | made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oilsand oi] |enough headway in Eastern markets to 
cakes in India. It allows other countries toreap | suggest the possibility ot a development 
the manufacturers’ profits and at the same time | of those market, 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great potco- § The problem of finding a market for oil 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- cakes is equally important. The value of oll 
tained in the oil cakes. An Immense quantity cakes is much better appreciated in Europe 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
tured in this country by more or leas crude judiced against the use of machine-made cake 
processes. Village oll mills worked by bullocks as a cattle food or as manure because he con- 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts sidera that it contains less oi] and therefore 
of the country and supply most of the local less nourishment than the village-made cake, 
demand for oil. There has also been a great | He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
increase in recent years in the number of oi) | reduced price, His prejudices on this point 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical] have no justification in tact since experts are 
power, These crush ail the commoner oj] seeds agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
and development has been especially marked than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
in the case of mustard nil, castor oi] and ground- | cake contains less oi] than the village cake, 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has been a per: | there is rtill more oilin the cake than cattle can 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from | digest. The excess of oil in the village cake, 
India, | thay dpa of cocoanut oi] and linseed | where it exists, ia a drawback and not an advan- 

| 


oe 





oll, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, | tage to the use of the cake as food, A consider- 
which is parcicularly marked in the case of | able amount of demonstration work has been 
copra and groundnuts. The situation created by | done by the Agricultural Departments of 
the War has naturally led to too much disous- Government in order to remove the cultli- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large | vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 
scale the existing oil-milling industry in India. an increasing demand for most classes of 
There are three difficulties with which any mill cake. 
proposal to develop in India an ojl-milling 
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Life Insurance. 


There are nd publications from which a | of their total holdings instock exchange invest 
complete statistical gurvey of the vanous' ments 
branches of insurance work in India can be Thc total amount of the pud up capital of the 
obtained, but the official “ Report on thi work Indian companies exceeds 51 lakhs 
ing of Life Assurance Compames doing busie The new sums assured under ordinary hfe 
ness in British India,” published by the Gov assurance policies issued by Indian companies 
ernment of India (ninth issue 192122) gives during the year under review was nearly v4 
much information in regard tothe 75 Life Assu: crores There has been a steady increase each 
ance Companies subject to the provisions of year since 1916 when the amount was only 12 
the Indian Life Assurance Companies Act, 1912 crores Endowment Assurance policies under 

The oldest of the Indian Companies were which the sum is payable at some stipulatcd age 
established in Madras about 90 years ago or at previous death, constitute 83 per cent of 
Bombay has none older than the Bombay the total business 
Mutual, the Oriental and the Bombay Widows’ The average rate of annual premium payable 
Pension Fund which were established about under the policies issued by Indian companies is 
40 years ago Life Assurance seems not to nearly 54 percent ofthe sum assured The cor- 
have been started in Benga! until much later, responding rate deduced from the returns to the 
and it was not until 1906 that many Companies British Bord of Trade 15 lower the diffcrence 
were established either in that Presidency or being partly duc to the fact that endowment 
elsewhere m India The year 1919 was marked assurances constitute a larger proportion of the 
by the formation of several new companies, poluxs issued by Indian than by British 
more particularly in Bombay com panics 

In his introductory note to the official pub Rates of Premium and Surrender value 
hcation already mentioned Mr H G W Meikle, ' —If it becomes necessary for any company to 
Actuary to the Government of India, dealing adopt a higher rate of interest for the purpose of 
with the year 1921 22, says — the viluation, it is quite likely that the reserve 

The summaries of the Indian compinics show | Valucs of many policies will be found to be less 
that the life assurance funds now amount to 8¢ |than the guaranteed surrender values In such 
crores and thetotal income exceeds 2 crores circumstances the rates of surrender valucs 
‘The sum assur d paid in Ciaiins by death or hitherto guarant>ed will be unsuitible for new 
maturity exceeds 93 lakhs ‘he net interest policies as wullas a source of weakness under 
income 14 nearly 49 Jakhs and execccdsthc the existingones Lhere 1s yet another considers 
total expenxs of managcem nt including | ation which must now also influence the grant 
commission by only 6 lakhs ‘Lhe outstandins' of correct surrender values The expence ratio 
fc uure of these tables 15 the urge amount ot shows signs of advancement on account of the 
depreciation of asscts which the Indian Life general rise in rents printing stationerv, etc, 
Assurance Comp nies hive had to mut th , a8 Well as the advance in salaries consequent 
total exceeds 2 crores asum whichisequilto the on the general rise im prices ‘Lhe rate at which 
interest come during the past five ycats surrender values are now allowed ought thcre- 
Dividends to sharcholders paid out of the hfe fore to be largely reduced At the same time 
assurance funds amount to1 percent of the sums it will probibly be found that the rates of pro- 
paid as claims to policy holders Before the mum should be revised 80 as to give effect to 
Tafe Act came into force almost allofthe proprie the increased cost of procuration and manage- 
tary Indian companies used to pay dividends to , ment ot busmess as well as to the higher rate of 
their sharcholders irrespective of whether or intcrest now obtamable The higher intereat 
not their hfe assurance funds permitted of such would bring about a reduction in the rates of 
dividends being declarrd Now no dividend irate unless this benefit be counterbalanced 
is paid by any company out of its life funds by the increased loading now found to be neces 
cacept out of profits ascertaincd by an actuarial sary to mect expenditure There are many 
valuation of its assets and labiltics ea factors nan must ies tie into eee 

The average amount of sum assured !2,f\ing on suitable surrender vatucs and in tho 
under the policies now bung issued by Indian Sn reeat ie aenideaa rtaaeeh oe radon 
companics is larget thanin previous years and Should not be decided without sound actuaria 
now e@X\ceelgs Rs 1900 Lhe average sum 3@VICe. 
assured undir policies issucd im India Rates of Mortality im India —Actuarie« 
by the British companies is more than 1n this country are frequently asked for a table 
twice as large Under most of the poliics which will show the eapectation of life in India 
issucd by Indian companies the premium are Sometimes this 1s asked for without any infor- 
payable by monthly instalments while withthe mation being given as to the use to which the 
policies of the other companies 1much larger table is desired to be put The rates might, 
number of the premiums are renewabl. ycarly for instance, be those applicable to selected 
and half yearly than monthly Although these | Indian male lives assured to the wives and 
factorsare Badin responsible forthe Indian com daughters of Curopeans in Government service, 
panies having the higher expense ratios it is to the wild Hazaras from across the frontier or 
unfortunately the case that some of the Indian to the widows of P & QO lascars In eve 
companies conduct their business on very extra civilised countrv there are many different stand- 
vagant lincs ard tables of mortality Ihe rates vary not only 

The total assets of the Indian companies is with occupation sea, etc, and are differcnt for 
nearly 10 crores They consist of Indian Goy- annuitants and lives assured, but vary with 
ernment securities to the extent of 80 percent almosteach different class of policy under which 


The report by the Acturry to the Government of Indya for 1922 23 has not been recered up to the 
tame of goung to press an March, 1924, 
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the lives are insured. In India the problem 
js further complicated owing to her heterogenous 
population which differ from one another in 
their traditional occupation, mode of living, 
social and religious customs, etc., in a more 
marked manner than in any European country. 
It is thus not possible to get tables of mortality 
which can rightly be claimed as applicable to 
each and all of the almost innumerable different 
classes of lives in this country, but it will pro- 
bably be of help in this direction if the main 
characteristics of some of the more recent 
important mortality investigations which have 
come to notice relating to lives of residents 
in India be contrasted with well-known British 
standard mortality tables. For instance, it has 
been found that for members of the Indian Civil 
Service the expectation of life at ages over 30 
is equal to that shown in the Om table for lives 
between 2 and 3 years younger. In the first few 

ears of service in India the death rate in the 

. C. 8. is munch heavier than the rate experienced 
after the first period of furlough and almost as 
heavy as for other members of the service 20 
years older. For British officers in the Indian 
Army the death rate during the greater portion 
of service was, before the war, much heavier than 
the Om table. After retirement it was less than 
the rate in that table for lives of the same age, 
being about equal to the rate for those 2 years 
younger. The wives and daughters of members 
of hese two services experience a lighter morta- 
lity than the select rates in the British Offices 
table for female annuitants. In the uncove- 
nanted services of Government the rate of morta- 
lity applicable to members is approximately 
equal to those for lives 4 years older in the Ha 
table. For wives and daughters of those in the 
uncovenanted services the expectation of life 
is about equal to the ultimate rate for lives two 
years older in the British Offices table for female 
annuitante. 

It is impossible to differentiate correctly 
between the rates applicable to each of the many 
different races in India, but it has been found that 
the expectation of life of Mahomedan lives 
assured is less than that of Hindus, which again 
is leas than that of Parsees. The rates of morta- 
lity and expectation of life deduced from the 
Indian census are not claimed to be more than 
an approximate indication of the actual rater 
prevailing. This unsatisfactory state of affairs 
must continuc so long as the data relating to 
births and deaths, as well as to the ages at the 
date of the census remain as defective as has 
hitherto been the case. 


Actuarial Valuations.—Of the 51 existing 
Indian companies 39 have submitted the results 
of actuarial valuation of their asset» and abili- 
ties. The majority have undergone valuation 
more than once, and altogether 72 valuation 
reports have been submitted by the companies 
now existing. In the case of 24 companies the 
result of the :atest valuations discl a surplus 
In 8 of the remaining 15 companies the deficit 
was covered by the paid up capital, thus proving 
solvency but ‘proctudiag the payment of either 
bonus or dividend. In the remaining 7 cases it 
became gpiiaeael | elther to call ap more capital 
or alter the policy contracts. us only 12 
com panies out of a total of 51 have not undergone 
any actuarial valuation. Four of these transact 


which is not readily susceptible of other 


business 
actuarial valuation and the remaining 8 are 
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newly started companies which have not yet 
reached the stage of having a valuation. 


Mutual Companies.—With one sod 
all the Indian companies shown as established 
within the last 20 years are proprietary companies 
with a share capital; but of the older companies, 
the great majority are mutual companies. 
These mutual companies generally have very 
smali funds and it is found that payment of the 
full deposit prescribed in section 4 of the Life 
Act sometimes presses unduly on their resources, 
and as payment of the full deposit also interferes 
with the formation of new mutual companies, 
Government will be prepared to consider any 
application from an Indian mutual company 
for permission to pay a smaller deposit. Oneor 
two of the existing Life Offices are called ‘*Mutu- 
al”? companies even although they have share 
capital; such nomenclature should be avoided 
in the case of companies established hereafter, 
as there is generally a recognised technical 
meaning attached to the use of the word ‘* Mutu- 
al” in connection with life assurance, in conse- 
quence of which its use by a company having a 
share capital is likely to be misleading. 


Since the passing of the Life Act twenty-four 
Indian life assurance companies have gonc into 
liquidation. 


Provident Insurance Societies.—-Although 
several of the Indian Life Assurance companies 
formerly in existence may deservedly have had 
very undesirable reputations, it must be remem- 
bered that a great deal of discredit has been 
brought on the better class of such companies 
owing to the cxistence of a large number of 
Provident Societies. The essential difference 
between a Life Assurance Company and a Pro- 
vident Insurance Society is that the company is 
subject to the Life Act and not tothe Provident 
Insurance Societies Act if, under insurances 
payable at the death or survivance of any one 
life, it undertakes either to pay sums which in 
the aggregate exceed Rs. 500 or to receive pre- 
miums which in the aggregate exceed Rs, 25 
in any one year where the period for which the 
premiums are payable is unlimited, or Ra. 250 
altogether where such period is limited. It, 
as may happen in the case of a dividing society, 
the sum assured payable at death is not fixed but 
may in certain contingencies exceed Rs. 500, 
the society is subject to the Life Act. The fact 
of either the sum assured or the premiums 
exceeding those limits under any other form ol 
insurance than life assurance docs not make the 
society subject to the Life Act. 


Sixteen years ago there were about 1,200 
societies in existence in India of the Provident 


Insurance Society type. Now 29 only 
remain, 5 of which are proprietary and 
the rest mutual. Ten of these societies 


do ordinary life assurance business, one is 
a widows’ fund and another transacts 
sickness insurance business. These 12 societies 
could with advantage undergo sctuarial valuation. 
The remaining 17 societies elther work on the 
dividing plan without any minimum guarantee, 
or on the death call system, and are consequently 
not susceptible of actuarial valuation. They, 
however, are mostiy in a moribund etate. Hight 
of the Provident Insurance Societies transact 
classes of business, mostly marriage 
insurance, in addition to life buainess. 
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Business other than Life Assurance —The following 1s a list of Indian companies which 
transact other classes of insurance business in addition to life assurance :— 


NAMF OF CuMPANY. CLASS OF BUSINESS OTHER THAN LIFE ASSURANCE, 


All India United Tire and Marine. 

New India Fire, Marine, and Accident. 
Himalaya lire, Marine, Motor Car, etc. 
Bharat 

Empire \ 

National Fidelity Guarantee. 
National Indian j 

Rechabites Sickness 

Sind Hindu Provident Mariage. 

Chnsthian Mutual Capital Redemption. 


Bengal Insurance and Beal Property Bond investment. 


Indian Life Assurance Companies.—The following list shows the Indian companies in 
existence in the several provinces of India arranged according to the year when the} were founded:— 


The names of Mutual Companves have been printed in Capuals. 


ee 








United 
Year Provinces, 
when es- Madras Assam, Ajmer- 
tablish- | Presidency | Bombay Presidency |Bengal Presidency; Punjab Merwara, Central 
ed Provinces and 
‘ Bangalore. 
t 
1829 e MADRAS eoce ee ¢ ence eeee 
EQUITABLE 
1833 ) MADRAS e@oees eeoe eoad e8ee 
WIDOWS. 
1847 ee eeee ee e e@eeo CHRISTIAN @ee¢06 
MUTUAL. 
1849 es TINNE- eee eese eoee eeoee 
VELLY. 
1871 .. oeee BOMBAY MUTUAL. ee eoee cece 
1874 Oriental. oe eee eee eeee 
1876 ee eese BOMBAY WIDOWS. eee eevee eoe@ 
1884 ee INDIAN eeeoe eaoe eoese eeece 
CHRISTIAN. 
1885 ae eese GOAN MUTUAL. eeee eese aees 
1888 ee MANGA- B B AND C. I. eooe eese eeooe 
LOBE B.C. | ZOBON. 
1889 ee eese BOMBAY ZORON ee @eee eeose esc 
1891 ee ees0 GUJARAT ZOROAS- HINDU eese eee 
» TRIAN. MUTUAL. 
1892 ee eees Indian Life es @eeet eee? #0200 
1898 .. avue ooce cece PUNJAB RECHABITES 
MUTOAL. (U. P.) 
1894 ae eeee SIND HINDU ee eoea e@ese eee0 
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United Provinces, 


Year Madras Benga! Assam, Ajmer- 
when es- | Prealdency. | Bombay Presidency. | Presidency. Punjab. Merwara and 
tablished Central Provinces 

and Bangalore. 

1896 eer Empire of India _.. galew Bharat... ay 

1901 @e¢ee eanee eeee SIMLA oe se 

MUTUAL. 
1906 |United India |All India United --jNational Indian ; |Co-operative. ree 
National. 

1907 @esee @eoad Hindusthan Co- eens @ese 

operative. : 

1908 ee Bombay Life .. {India Equitable ,|Hindusthan |General (Ajmer), 

Death Benefit 
1910 eaiels Jens Bengal Mercantile eer ALL INDIA «& 
BURMA 
(Bangalore). 

1911 nate Asian Commercial ,. ee ee Aryya (Assam), 

1912 er jae Unique elie eae 

1913 sence Industrial and Prud-/Light of Asia ; Saisie ee 

ential; Western India ;} Provincial, 
East and West. 

1914 aeene ee@6 e 6 s British india. e@ee#s 

1916 eeee Zenith ee ae e e eave eeene 

1918 osoee aene aeee eee India Allied(U.P.) 

1919 ee New India New Era,!Himalaya <s pees ene 

Crescent. 
1920 Ter er Bengal Insurance ase cece 
and Real Pro- 
perty. 
1921 er Indian-Lion “a jae ee Nee Pioneer 





Postal Insurance Fund.—This Fund was 
instituted by the Government of India for the 
benefit of the postal employees in 1883 but 
gtadually admission to this Fund has been 
thrown open to almost all classes of Government 
servants who are employed on civil duties. On 
the 31st March 1921 there were $3,268 policies 
inforce assuring atotalsum of Rs. 5,16,86,300 
including bonus additions. The life assurance 
fund on that date amounted to Rs. 1,69,19,788. 
The last actuarial valuation disclosed a surplus 
which permitted a bonus being paid by way of 
addition tothegum assured at the rate of 1} 
per cent, under whole life policies and 1 per cent, 
under endowment assurance for each year’s 
arrgery paid in the valuation period. The 

mit of assurance permissible under the rules 
ofthe fund, which was previously Rs. 4,000, 
“Apritish, Col | and Foreign Go panie 

onial a ore m 8 
—~There are at Pen 24 Bits Colo al and 
Foreign Life Offices which have a piace of 
business in India. Ofthese,17 are constituted 
in Britain, 2 in Canada, 1 in Australia, 1 in the 
Straits Settlements, 2in Shanghaiand 1 in the 
United States of America. Nearly all are 
Fedten: exempt from the operation of the 
Adian Assurance Companies Act of 1912 


on the ground that, when It came into force. 
they were carrying on business in the United 
Kingdom in conformity with the provisions of 
the British Assurance Companies Act of 1909. 
The principal effects of the exemptions allowed 
to these British, Colonial and Foreign com panies 
are that they are freed from the necessity elther 
of making a deposit with the Controller of 
Currency ot of making separate statements 
respecting their Indian business. Those grant- 
ed exemptions are allowed to submit their 
accounts in the form prescribed by the British 
Assurance Companies Act 1909. The 
Indian Life Act has to a great extent been 
enacted on the lines of the British Act. All of 
these 24 compatiies grant annuities and in 
addition carry onthe other classes of business 
shown inthefollowing statement. This state- 
ment also indicates the proportion of each 
company’s buginess which is transacted In the 
United Kingdom, Uttortunately no similar 
information can be given regarding their Indian 
business as none of the companies, except the 
Great Eastern, the China and the Shanghai, 
are required to give any particulars 
of this nature. These three companies transact 
about ten per cent. of thelr business 4p 


Indja, 
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+: Percentage 
rc of Life As 
re surance 
3 Insurance business done. premium 
tn ¥ = Fire; M= Marine. income in 

Name of Company. zs Head Office. C == Capital redemption. the United 
© § — Sickness and Accident. dom 
+ G = Fidelity Guarantee to life 
5 and Burglary, etc. assurance 
3 premium 
pal income, 
| 
1. Alliance 1824 |London F M C 8 G 98 °0 
2. Atlas .» | 1898 |London F as C § G 99 °3 
3. Commercial 
Union 1861 {London M C 8 G 95 °4 
4. Gresham .. | 1848 {London ia C be ba 25°2 
5. Law Union 
and Rock .. | 1806 |London F wa C 8 G ga 
g | 6. Liverpool and 
re) London and 
® Globe .. | 1886 {Liverpool F M C S G 06 9 
bd | 7. London As: 
surance Cor- 
2 poration .. | 1720 |London ¥ M C S G we 
a | 8. North British 
=) and Mercan- 
£ tile .. —.._ | 1823 [Edinburgh ¥ oe 0 os oe 90°? 
we) 
S|} 9. Northern .. | 1836 |Aberdeen ..| F - 0 s G 94°6 
10. Norwich 
3 Union .. | 1797 |Norwich oe isi C re 84 70°9 
5 11. Phenix 1782 }London ¥ M C 8 G 89 ‘6 
aha? 
8 12. Royal .. | 1845 [Liverpool F M | C s G 83 °2 
13. Royal Eix- 
fit hai .. | 1720 [London F M g 8 G 94 °5 
14. oii Pee 
on uxili- 
ary* .. | 1910 |London ¥ a C S G oe 
15. Scottish ue 
ion and Na- 
tional 1824 naseae ¥ M 7 § G a F: 
16. Standard 1825 |Edinbur gall sa = sd ie . 
17. Yorkshire 1824 /York .. wel oe M | ) G 94°3 
(18. Manufacturers | 1887 |Canada ire ‘ . a 7 
a 19. Sun of Cana- 
ro) da .. -. | 1865 |Canada dis ‘ Lg G § - a. 
@ 
3 { 20. National Mu- 
1 tual of Aus- 
a tralasia. 1869 |Australia «+/+» . ve oe oe 
3 21. Great Eastern | 1909 [Singapore ..| .- ° os oe Nu 
@ | 02. China =... (@1808 (Shanghai ..|.. a eee ee Ne 
: 23. Shanghal 1905 {Shanghai ee oe os ve ve oe Nil 
e e 
% | 04, New York .. | 1845 [United tkbdel: ae l ew seme Mckee a ee 6 
_of | America. a 


—<— — = —s —_—_—_—_— ———— 


Insurance Soc ety. 








——a 


—= eee 





* This Company has, with effect from June 1922, merged in the ™oyal London Mutual 
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The following table shows some of the voluminous information relating to the Indian business 
of some of the non-Indian Companies which is stated in the returns submitted periodically to 
the Government of India :— 


INDIAN BUSINESS IN FOROH AT DATE OF 





a . RETURN. 
Name of Company. eta 
returns Number {Sum Assur-| Office Net 
relate. of ed and Annual | Actuarial 
Policies. | Bonuses. | Premium. | Liability. 
£ £ £ 
1912 612 $54,539 15,671 158,810 
Commercial Union x is 
1917 550 311,894 12,627 156,474 
1914 5,461 888,052 45,886 188,975 
Gresham 6 es e6¢6 
1919 5,981 | 1,017,497 51,647 282,084 
1915 6,100 | 2,056,807 96,052 653,454 
North British and Mercantile .. 
1920 7,662 | 2,741,108 125,384 945,410 
1916 3,709 830,701 46,535 144,988 
Norwich Union .. ue ss 
1920 6,114 | 1,457,735 82,167 305,301 
1915 2,054 755,545 36,210 161,207 
Pheonix ee 8 ee e*¢ 
1920 3,802 | 1,020,486 49,862 286,045 
1914 2,250 | 820,558 37,956 216,241 
Royal 3 se ie ete 
1919 2,623 | 1,303,131 68,351 410,640 
1915 7ol 143,316 6,318 37,008 
Royal Exchange .. - eg 
1920 867 170,916 7,672 47,788 
Scottish Union and Nation- 1914 4,905 | 1,621,810 77,550 663,031 
al (including City of Glasgow) 
1919 4,804 | 1,574,311 76,683 812,613 
1914 79 22,686 1,037 3,740 
Yorkshire ee ee oe ee 
1919 182 91,765 4,377 18,228 


Trade. 


The broad characteristics of the trade of 
India are familiar to readers of the Indian Year 
Book India is chiefly an agricultural country, 
for 72 per cent of its people are directl dependent 
upon agriculture for their means of livelihood 
Consequently, the prosperity of the land is 
largely determined by the character of the 
south west monsoon rains An area which 
every year grows larger is protected by irrige- 
tion and the extension of these works together 
With the increased resisting power of the people 
and the growth of the manufacturmg industry, 
is ie ora to make the population immune to 
the shock of such famines as those of 1896 97, 
1899-1900 and 1018-19 But many of the 
irrigation works, such as tanks and wells depend 
on the rains for ther replenishment Con 
sequently, the raims mainly determine the 
export trade and the consequent purchasing 
power of the people Another feature that 
arises from these conditions is that the imports 
ma nerd manufactured goods and the exports 
produce 


The main conclusions to be drawn f.om the 
trade statistics of the last official year are in 
dicated in the annual Review of the Trade of 
India by Mr C G Freke Durector General of 
Commercial Intelligence, from which the follow 
ing details are mainly drawn. 


Indian tride in 1922 2n had muiny of the 
characteristics of the previous year but the 
gineral position at the end of the yeir ww 
distinctly healther thin wt its beyimmn, 
Ihe period of rc adjustinent after the postwar 
boom beg in about the beginnin, of 1921 when 
the period of liquidation setin Andthc worst 
of thisliquid ition was borne by 1921 22 Dunng 
1922 23 stignition was the kcy note of the 
import trade, but on the export side (onditions 
in Indii favoured a stroiz revival to which 
however her ovcisc & customers Wore only in 
& position to provide a moderate response = The 
rains were ample ini well distributcd ind good 
harvests were reaped in practically all , arts of 
the country As arcsulf of two sood yc ir the 
(xportsbl surpluses of wraims ind seeds were 
considerable and prices of the staple food zruns 
fellappreciably Ihe unsold stoc ks of impoited 
goods carned over from the previous yeir were 
gradually cleared and the general increase in 
purchasing power was cvidenced by the larac 
importations of gold and sil\cr which were a 
normal feature of Indian tradc befor the war 
but have been abscnt during the two previous 
years It wis pemted out however in list 
year s review that the prospr cls of rc vlimy rove 
ment in Indian trade arc bound up with the 
improvement of purchiwing power in Lurope 
—in 1913 14 fifty eight per cent of her exports 
went to Luropean countries During the year 
1922 there were distinct signs of 1mprovemtnt 
Most Luropean countnes show not ible 


improvementin practically allbranches ofindus- . 
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trial and commercial activity and there were 
by December 1922 signs of steady improvement 
visible nearly everywhere In the first quarter 
of 1923, the occuy ation of the Ruhr introduccd 
1 factor of uncuttunty wd difficulty which, 
Uthough it give a tempor iry stimulus to inter 
uifional trade in certam commodities, particu- 
larly coal and iron and stccl very soon led to 
matked stagnation ind arrested the gencral 
improv cement in trade which had been noticeable 
up tillthen Lhis change was felt im India in 
the increased prices of certain impoits particu 
luly iron and steel and dves andin the slack- 
(ning of the dcmand for certain of her cxports 
particularly hides Indias three best individual 
customers are the Umted hAingdom Japan, 
ind the U uted Stites of Amctmca and conse 
quently from an cachangt point ot vicw, she is 
pee interestcd in thc movements of the 
cvely of wholesale prices in those countries, 
‘Those levels remained remarkably constant in 
both the United Kingdom and India and in 
Jip also the levcl was well maintained except 
for a fallin the period November to January 
The level ir the United Stites rose from 11 7 
(Bradstreet s mdex number) in April 1922 to 
13 9in March 1923 practically the whole of the 
rise taking plucc iftcr the end of August 2e 
after the considcrablc incite ascr in import duties, 
cnacted under the bodncy Lanft were brought 
into cftect Apart trom the v im ations in Conti 
nentil exchan.ts the sterling eachange rate 
was compdrativcly steady Aiter rising slowly 
from1s 3 ,¢ mApniltols 44d in December, it 
sputtid to 1s 5+ d in January but this rise was 
short lived and 1t fell w rapidly again to the 
naghbourhood of 16 4d wheicitremamed until 
the close of the ycar Jhe econonnc state of 
som ol the princiy le Kuroy¢ vn countmes br came 
sterdily worse and this wis niturally reflected 
in the fortign «xchin,es Ihe German mark 
r ached unprecedentedly low Icvely and has 
since wmost pastd out of commerce The 
Austr in ratc rose to over 400 000 by August 
but wis the aftcr steady Lhe currmnucs of 
(reece Lurkty Polind Roum wi14nd Portugal 
alyo dt pre ated conside: vbly but thit of Czccho 
Slov kia mide 1 good rccov ery 

Phe dectc wein the recorded valucs of imports 
wis prunarmly duc to lowcr pices while the 
wmproviment in the viulue of exports was a 
£Untine InGérwse is the gencral level of export 
pricts Wwfurly steady The followmg figures 
nave been Compiled to show the value» of im ports 
and exports, of merchundwe only, on the basis of 
duclired vilucs in 191314 Jhese statistics 
are n¢cess wily approximate but they aro sufh- 
aicntly accurate to afford a reliable measure of 
the course of trade and they illustrate the extent 
to which Indian trade 1s returning to pre war 
dimensions more on the ev port side than on the 
import sidc It has also to be borne in mind 
that in 1913 14 trade was distinctly better than 
the pre war normal 

(an crores of Rupees) 


| 1913-14 | 191920 | 1920-21 | 1921 22 | 1922-23. 











Im : 188 101 142 124 * 188 

sas 244 198 172 182 214 
Total trade in merchandise aes LER RAINES, COMERS OUUR Soa 
“excludingre-exporty | 427 | 209 | 314 | 300 | 352, 


> 
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( 
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Import Trade. 


Imports of Merchandise. 


Cotton Manufactures —During 1921-22the 
combination of excessive stocks on hand and the 
reduced purchasing power of consumers rendered 
1mportations small Most of the old stocks 
were cleared and the1mprovementin purchasing 
power combined withthe collapse of the move- 
ment against the use of imported goods led 
to & marked increase 1n 1mportations Future 
prospects did not become sufficiently clear to 
lead wholesale distributors to place large orders 
and the high price of the raw material lessened 
the expansion which might otherwise have been 
anticipated from the1m provement of purchasing 
power due to good harvests.—the average price 
of Middling American in Livcrpool was 124 pence 
in 1922 as compared with 10 pence in 1921 
Trade throughout the year was fitful and uncer- 
tain but there were clear signs of its reaching 
a steady basis of normal trading 


The total imports of cotton manufactures 
Increased 1n value to Rs 70 crores in 1922-23 
as compared with Rs 57 crores in 192)-22 and 
Rs 66 croresin 1913-14 These values represcot, 
respectively 30, 21, and 36 per cent of India’s 
totalimports during each of the years specified 
The increase 1n the imports of cotton twist and 
yarn was Maintained and the quantity rose from 
57 to 59 million lbs but the value fell by Rs 
2,25 lakhs to Rs 9,26 lakhs on account of lower 
prices The increase in quantity was only 4 
per cent. over 1921-22, while the decrease in 
value was 20 per cent The average value per 
lb decreased trom Rs 2-0-3 in 1921-22 to Rs 
1-9-0 in 1922-23 There was a noticeable increase 
in the importa of counts Nos 1 to 20, which 
nearly doubled from 7 million lbg in 1921-22 to 
13 million lbs in 1922 28, of which 12 millon 
bs. were received from Japan as against 5 million 
lbs in the preceding year Theimportsof counts 
$1 and over decreased from 36 to 33 million lbs. 
of which the United Kingdom supplied 21 mil 
lions and Japan 10 millions as against 27 and 7 
millions respectively in 1921-22 The United 
Kingdom maintained het position in the highor 
counts but Japan practically dominated the 
market in the lower counts, in which she is a 
strong competitor with Indian mili-made varns. 
Ofthe total imports, 52 per cent. came from the 
United Kingdom and 45 per cent. from Japan 
The corresponding percentages were for 1921-22, 
70 and 26, for 1920-21, 49 and 43 and for 1913-14, 
86 and 2, The sum total] of imports and produc- 
tion was 765 million Ibs. as against 751 mullion 
ibs, in 1921-22 and 727 mullron lbs.in 1913-4 
The total ig A cotton piece-goodsim ported 
increased by 600 million fein or 46 per cent. 
to 1,600 milion yards, the largest increase being 
i pre goods. Grey goods increased by nearly 
Hion yards or 46 
and col varieties each showed an increase 
of about 100 militon ager or 31 and 76 per cont. 
respectively. In spite of these improvements 
the quantities still fell shart of the pre-war level 
by 30,40, and 71 per cent. respectively. 
y.—Sugat ranked third in India's im 

treat in 1921-22. It fell back to fourth 
{nh 1922-23 with a total value of Bs. 15% crores, 
the first thres being cotton manufactures (Re. 
70 crores), machinery and mii] wor 24 crore) 
and iron and stes]{ Ea. 18 crores) e excessive 
Stocks at the end of 1921-22 together with heavy 


per ceut., while white Tg 
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losses by merchants 1n that year as a result of the 
(ontinuous fallin prices of Java sugar depress 
€d thetrade ‘lhe total quantity of 1m 
sugar, Tefined and unrefined, decreased by 38 
per cent, to 442,400 tons Over 84 per cent, of 
theimports came from Java and 7 per cent, from 
Mauntius Importsfrom Java(includingim ports 
from the Straits Settlements which are forward- 
ing agents for Java sugar) fell to 373,700 tons 
from 628 400 tons in 1921-22 In 1922 Java 
ea ported 1,379,420 tons of sugar, of which British 
India and the Straits took about 28 per cent 
Bengal took 151,600 tons or 41 per cent of the 
Java imports, Bombay 104,500 tons or 28 per 
cent, Karachi 86,200 tons or 23 per cent, Burma 
22,700 tons or 6 per cent and Madras 8,700 
tons or 2 per cent The most marked decrease 
in the import of Java sugar was in Bengal which 
took less than half the quantity imported in 
1921-22, while Bombay increased her takings 
The imports of Mauritius sugar decreased 
from 61,600 tons im 1921-22 to 31,400 tons, of 
which 72 per cent wastaken by Bombay and 27 
percent by Bengal Mauritiussugar, being sugar 
manufactured within the British Lmpuire, pays 
a lowcr rate of duty on entry into the United 
Kingdom than outside sugar and hence the ten- 
dency 1n future will be for this sugar to be attract- 
ed more and more to the United Kingdom. 
The principal sources of India’s foreign sugar 
supplies are shown 1n the following table — 


Higher prices ruling inthe iran | years 
gave an 1mpetus to the sugar industry of India, 
The area under cultivation increased from 
2,395,000 acresin 1921-22 to 2,721,000 acres 
In 1922-23 and the production of sugar 
from 2,599,000 tons to 2,989,000 tons In 
some districts, notably in North Bihar, 
several centrals have been established for the 
manufacture of sugar direct from cane and 
for refining raw sugar, and Indian farmers in the 
white sugar tract have realised that 1t is more 
to their advantage to sell their canes to these 
centrals for ready money than to crush them 
themselves In view of the reduced imports 
of foreign sugar itis of interest to note that in 
1922-23 the net production of gur in India 
was 342,800 tons greater than in 1921-22 
Kxports of Indian sugar fell from 6,200 tons in 
1921-22 valued at Re 25 lakhs to 8,500 tons, 
valued at Rs 104 lakhs, and of this srr 
2,479 tong, valued at nearly Rs 6 lakhs consist 
of molasses. 


Metals and Manufactures thereof — 
The total value in 1922-28 amounted to Ra 25 
crores. Iron and steel represented Rs 18 crores 
of this total and occupied the third place in order 
of importance among imports, ousting sugar 
which occupied that place in ag rake year 

there were included under the heading of 
metals and manufactures also machinery and 
mill-work (Rs. 23% crores), railway plant and 
rolling stock (Rs. 11 crores), cutlery, hardware 
and instruments (excluding electrical instru- 
mente) (Ra 6f cea and vehicles other than 
carriages and carts (Rs. 3 crores), the total 
value would reach Re. 69 crores and so would 
a nent Ra. 7 crores 

on 


Tron and Steal ~ The im of meny 
factured iron and steel (exc pig and oid 
iron) increased from 580,000 tons .in 1921-22 
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Indian Sea-borne Trade. 
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Import Trade. 


to 732 000 tons in 1922 23 the hi,hcst figure 
recorded since 1913 14 buv lower priccs account 
ed foradrop of Rs 256 lakhs in value to 
Rs 18,23 lakhs as compared with the preceding 
year The chief increases were in sheets and 
plates, nails rivets and washers boltwand nuts 

hoops and strips steel bars and channel wire 
other than fencing wire wire nails and wire 
rope all of which increased both in quantity 
and to a lesser proportion in value Iron bars 
and channels beams pillars ind guiders cast 
pipes and fitting. and steel angles 1nd s} rings 
showed increases in quantity but decreases in 
value The only important items m whith 
decieases were noticerble were wrought tubes 

prpes and fittings and cast steel which decreased 
respectively bv 10 000 tons and 300 tons 1n quan 

tity and by Rs 1 56 lakhs and Rs 3 lakhs in 
value Theincrease under stec!] bars was chic hy 
contributed by Belgium and Germany which 
quoted lower pncas than t] e United hin,dom 

There were larger arrivals of galvanised sheets 
and plates from the United hingdom and the 
United Stites of America Lhe United King 

dom Norway and Sweden mostly contributed 
to an increase under nails rivets and washers 

Cast prpes and fittings were received mostly 
from the United kingdom ‘here weie larger 
gupplies of tubcs prpts ind fittings wrought 
from the Umitcd Kingdom and Germany with 
lower prices whil the United Stites of America 
lost groundintmshne Wire nails were chiefly 
supplied by Germany Bel.ium and the 1 nited 
States of Americ, winle wire rope was obt tuned 
mostly from the United Kmgdom 


Machinery and Mullwork —4s in the 
previous vear the hvad Machinery ind mill 
work ’ ranked next in importance to thit of 
cotton manut utures im Indias import trade 
during 1922 23 Lhe total value of the imports 
of machinery of all kinds including b¢ lting for 
machinery decreased to Rs 24 crores fiom Rg 
35 crores in 1921 22 a decrease lurgely due to 
lower manufacturing costs Almost all des 
cmiptions showed a decrease in valuc with the 
exception of cotton textile machinery ind sewing 
and knitting machines lhe heaviest decreases 
were shown by jute mll machmery(—Rs 2,03 
lakhs or 59 per cent ) and boilers (—Rs 1 31 
lakhs or 51 per cent) The value of cotton 
machinerv imported increastd from Rs 7 64 
lakhs to Rs 8 49 lakhs due to a Iurece increase 
in cotton spimning machmery from Rs 458 
lakhs to Rs 652 lakhs Cotton weaving 
bleaching and other sorts of cotton machinery 
howevcr, decreased by Rs 109 lakhs to Rs 
1,97 lakhs Jute machinery dccrcased by 59 
per cent in valuc to Rs 179 lakhs and total 
textile machinery fell from Rs 1282 to Re» 
10,68 lakhs of which the United hingdom 
supplied 98 per cent 


Railway Plant and Rolling Stock — 
Railway expenditure in pa Wap greatly res 
tricted during the war and Bon fined only to works 
thit were absolutely necessary The value of 
the imports of railway plant and rolling stock 
on private and Government accounts combined 
averaged Rs 473 lakhs et the war quin 
quecatum (1914-15 to 1918 19) as compared 
with the pre-war average of Rs 8 91 lakhs 
After the termination of the war the value of 
railway plant and rolling stock imported both 
on private and Government account steadily 


Iincreis(d from Rs 905 Ithhs in 1919 20 to 
Rs 16¢0 likhs in 1920 21 and to Rs 21 &6 
lakhsin the following ycar 1n1922 28thevalue 
of total imports fill partly owing to marked 
price Teductions and amounted to Rea 13 76 
lakhs of which Rs 2 "0 lakhs were on Govern 
ment account as comyared with Rs 2 95 lakhs 
in 1921 22 


The imports from the Umted Aingdom ind 
the United Stites of America during the list 
four yeus were in the tollowing proportions — 


1919 20 192021 1921 22 1922 23 


United King- 69 06 97 04 
dom 

United States 30 1 1 1 
of America 


Motor Vehicles —The ye ir 1922 23 opened 
withconsiderable stocks of motor cirson hand but 
there arc indications thit the Lulk of these had 
Teen ubsorled Ly the end ot the year Impor 
tations rosc irom 2 895 in 1921 22 to 4 320 in 
1922 23 avincreasc of HO yercent Theincreagse 
of the imyort duty frem 20 to 30 yer cent in 
March 1922 was specdily neutralised by price 
reductions and jrices wert on the dc wnward 
trend throuzhout 1922 23 ‘The value ofthe 
imports decreased Ly 20 per cent to Rs 1,38 
lakhs 1s the result of Jarge importations of 
the chcayer American ind ( iwnadian cars) = (Of 
the tot imports 1 846 cars came frcm Canada, 

1 346 from the United Stites 449 fiem the 
United Akingdem 1481 frem Italy 119 from 
Belgium 61 trom Fiance ind 55 from Germany 


In connection with the dominance of American 
and Canadiin cars in the Ind an n irhct at 18 
worthy of notc that ot the totalnumt cr of cars 
rcgistercd in the world ayyroximately 144 
million at the tcgmiuin,, of 19.3 1t 14 estimated 
that 8& per cent consist of cars registcicd in the 
United Stites ind Cinida and the jroducticn 
of motor vclicies in the United Statcs during 
1922 wis 2400000 ‘This very large home 
demand gives North Amcricin manufacturers 
1. distinct advantage in this market over their 
Luroptan competitors Travelling conditions 
in the Umted States are also more closely similar 
tolong distance touring and estate workin India 
than 1s the travelling on gocd roads for which 
T uropean cars are mostly designed The pnice- 
factor 1s however the chief consider ition and 
it 18 their hig idvantage in this respect that 
enables American and Can dian cars to domis 
nate the Indian market 


Hardware —This omnibus head includes a 
numlcr of items such as cnamelled 1ronware , 
mplementsand tools (other than machine nee 
buckets of tinned or calvainiscd iron metal an 
glasg lamps »s%fes, stoves builders hardware, 
domestic hardware, etc ‘The total value of the 
imports showed a small decrease from Re 5 92 
lakhs in 1921 22 to Rs 415 Inkhs in 1922 23 
The noticeable feature of the trade was a large 
mcrease at the expense of British and American 
products in the imports from Germany which 
were valued at Rs 1 124 lakhs or 22 per cent. 
of the total, as compared with Rs 61 lakhs 
or 10 per cent m 1921 22 and Rs 29 lakhs or 
3 per cent im 1920-21, 
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Mineral Oils.—The year 1922 was not so 
favourable for the o1] industry as its immediate 
predecessors. Prices fell considerably owing 
to production having outstmpped consumption 
There was an increased output of crude oil in 
the United States of America and Mexico in 
the earlier months of the year, but in the closing 
months Mexican output fell off considerably 
which tended to firm up prices in other produc- 
ing countnies The smaller Mexican output 
was, however, more than counterbalanced by 
the increase in other directions So that the 
world output was not much affected Fifty 
million gallons of kerosene (bulk oi! 45,670,000 
and case 011 4,642 000) were imported 1n 1922-23 
as compared with 463 million gallons (bulk 
414 millons and case 5 millions) in 1921-22 
The quantity, however, was 164 million gallons 
less than the average annual imports during the 
five pre-war years ending 1913-14 ‘Theaverage 
declared value per gallon fell from 11 annas 
11 ptes to 10 annas 9 pies and imports showed 
adecreasein valuefrom Rs 3,46 lakhsin 1921-22 
to Rs 38,38 lakhs in 1922-23 ‘Thirty-nine 
million gallons or 78 per cent came from the 
United States as comapred with 40 mullion 
gallons or 86 per cent 1 1921-22 Borneo sent 
8 million gallons or 15 per cent , and 2 million 
gallons of Persian kerosene ol] were 1mported 
from Egypt. Coastwise imports from Burma 
to India proper amounted to 119 million gallons 
as compared with 116 million gallons in 1921-22 
100 million gallons in 1920-21, and a pre-war 
average of 93 million gallons There was again 
an increase in the imports of fuel o11s from 58 to 
62% millon gallons,duc totheincreased demand 
for liquid fuel by railways, ships and industrial 
concerns Persia supplied 51 millon gallons or 
81 per cent. of the total imports. 


Exports of Merchandise 


Cotton —The American crop was estimated 
at 12,202 thousand bales (400 lbs ) as compared 
with 9,942 thousand bales in 1921 and 16,800 
thousand bales in 1920, and the Lgyptian crop 
at 1,213 thousand baJes as compared with 817 
thousand balesin 1921 and 1,491 thousand bales 
in 1920 The Indian crop also increased, by 16 
per cent , from 4,485 thousand bales (400 lbs ) 
m 1921-22 to 5,181 thousand bales in 1922-23 
The production in 1920-21 was 3,600 thousand 
bales. 


EKxports from India increased to 3,362 
thousand bales as compared with 2,989 thousand 
balegin 1921-22,2,074 thousand balesin 1920 21, 
and a pre-war average of 2,407 thousand 
bales Japan took 1,621 thousand bales or 48 
percent of the total quantity exported as com- 
pared with 1,760 thousand bales or 59 per cent 
in 1921-22 and a pre-war average of 1,012 
thousand bales, which amounted to nearly two- 
thirds of her total importation of cotton 
Although Japan has been steadily increasing 
her consumption of cotton dumng recent years 
she has been making gi®at efforts to increase 
production both in Japan and in Korea and her 
importations of American cotton are much 

reater thanformerly. This latter increase 
a due to finer spinning as is shown by 
her returns of counts spun. The reduc- 
tion of about 20 per cent. in spindleage 
resulting from the disaster m the autumn of 
1923 may temporarily reduce her cotton con- 
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sumption, but that will be quite temporary and 
it May well be much less than was at first ant- 
cipated, as most of her spinning mills were not 
working full time and those whichremain effec- 
tive can absorb a fair quantity of the antici ated 
decrease merely by an extensicn of working 
hours It 1s anticipated that a certain number 
of the mills destroyed may be re-estabhshed in 
the neighbourhood of Shanghsi1n order to bene 
fit by the Chinese tanff So that the future 
may show a stij] larger mcreace in Chinese 
cotton imports accompanied possibly by a 
decrease, or at any rate a cessation of the 
yncreases noticed in recent years, of cotton 
imports mto Japan. 

Cotton Piece-goods.—There was a slight 
decreasein production of 6 million yards as ec m- 
pared with 1921-22, but an increase of 9 per 
cent over 1920-21. The dechne which was 
observed under coloured goods dunng 1921-22 
was more than made up in 1922-23 , dhutis ard 
shirtings and longcloth under grey and bleached 
plece-goods, whith showed great increa(s in 
1921-22, expenenced slight declines in the year 
under review Exports of grey and bleached 
goodsincreas¢d by 7 million yards to 32 2 millicn 
yards, while coloured goods fell by 1] millicn 
yards to 1248 mihon yards Exports of 
total piece-gocds to Turkey, Mesopotamia, 
and Persia decreased to 61 millon yards frcm 
66 millon yards and those toSingapore,Colcmto 
and Aden were 45 millon yards as compared 
with 47 million yards Exports to last African 
ports increased to 25 million yards, frcm 22 
million yards Bombay as usual, had the bulk 
ofthetradewith 77 percent of thetotal quantity 
exported, while Madras had 22 per cent 


The value of goods woven in Indian mills 
during the year, as far as reported, was Rs 694 
crores against Rs, 602% crores in 1921-22, while 
the value of cotton goods imported was Reg. 61 
crores as compared with Rs 454 crores m the 
previous year It should be noted that there 
ig no record of piece-goods manufactured on 
hand looms. 


Jute and Jute Manufactures —The figures 
of 1922-23 showed a marked improvement upon 
those of 1921-22. The total weight of raw and 
manufactured Jute shipped in 1922-23 increased 
by 13 per cent. from 1,108 to 1,250 thousand 
tons, but, owing to improved prices, the value 
of these exports increased by 43 per cent frcm 
Rs 44 to Rs 63 crores. The following figures 
show the exports of raw and manofactured jute 


separately mn 1918-14, 1921-22 and 1922-23 


1913-14 |1921-22 | 1922 23 


Jute (in thousand 


tons) . . 768 468 578 
Bags (in millions) 369 387 344 
Cloth (in milhon 

yards) .«. » | 1,061 1,12) 1,254 





Foodgrains and Flour.—The exports of 
grain, pulse and flour during 1922-23 amounted 
10 2,598,200 tons, valucd at Es. 42,48 lakhs, 
showing an increase of 567 per cent in quantity 
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Foreign Sea-borne Trade of British India. 
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and 42 per cent in value over 1921 22, due to 
the remo 11 of the embargo on the export of 
nce The important crops are1ceand wheat, 
02 per cent of the total quantity of foodgrains 
and flour exported consisting of rice (2 125 300 
tons), wheat (220,200 tons), and wheat flour 
(50,100 tons) 

Oilseeds —The fourth place among exports 
is taken by oilseeds, the first three heing cotton 
and jute raw and manufactured, and foodgrains, 
Indian supplies were generally sycahing plent) 
ful as the result of good rains, and although the 
industrial activities of k urope havc by no means 
completely recovered from the war and post 
war paralysis the total off take of Indian oi 
secds Improved considerably 

The total exports amountcd to 1,177, 000 tons 
viulued at Rs 27 35 lakhs showing an increase 
of 60 per cent in quantity ond 57 per cont in 
vuue, as compared with 1921 22 The bulk 
of the oilseed crops are harvested towards the 
end of one financial year and are markcted in 
the following yeir In 1920 21 Indian oilseeds 
fired bidly 10 foreign markets ind m 1921 22, 
there wis no marked recovery excc ptin ground 
nuts In 1922 23, lithe principal descnpticns 
of sceds were exported in larger quantitics 


Direction of Trade. 


India’s exports normally execed her imports 
mn the cise of all the countries with which she 
deals in large quantities cAcepting the United 
Kingdom where the reverse has always becn the 
c14C 


The pcrcentige share of the United Kingdom 
undtrimports rose from 56 6 per cent in 192] 22 
to 60 2 percent in 1922 23 and in exports from 
20 1 to 22 4 per cent as compared with her 
pre-war shares of 64 land 23 4 percent respec 
tively ‘The share of His Majesty’s Dominions 
and other British Possessions 1n imports 
dropped from 10 to 7 per cent, due miinly to 
the cessation of the larg. wheat iniports from 
Australia and decreased imports of Maunitius 
sugar, Natalcow and Kenyacotton Theshare 
in export iso fell from 21 to over 18 per cent 
The whole Bntish 'mpire had 52 percent of the 
totaltrade(67 2 percent ofthe importsand 40 7 
per cent of the exports) as against 54 pcr cent 
(imports 66 6 per cent and exports 41 per cent ) 
in 1921-22 ‘Lhe share of the United States 
in the import trade, although still considerably 
greater than her pre-war share, has shown a 
steady decline since the close of the war, and 1t 
dropped from 8 1 per cent in 1921-22 to 5 7 
per cent in 1922 23 but her share in tre export 
trade, which had also been on the downward 
gride, improved from 10 percent im 1921-22 
to 11 1 per cent. in 192223 Japan made a 
slight recovely m imports from 5 1 per cent to 
6 2 per cent, but her share in the export trade 
dropped from 15 7 per cent to 13 per cent 
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Germany’s share in rmports smproved from 2°7 
percent 1n 1921 22to5 1 percent and in exports 
from 6°7 per cent to 7 2 per cent,, the pre-war 
shares being 6°9 and 10°6 per cent. respectively. 
The Belgian share of imports (2 7 per cent ) 
exceeded her share (2°1 per cent,) m 1921-22, 
owing Mainlv to larger importations of iron and 
steel, and her share in exports also increased to 
3 6 percent from 3°3 percent 1n 1921-22 Smaller 
imports of sugar from Java and Mauritius 
accounted for a considerable decrease in their 
shares in the import trade , and with the practi- 
cal stoppigc of wheat imports from Australia, 
her share in the total trade (1m ports and exports) 
decreased and stood almost at the pre war level 


Turning now to the exports the share of the 
United Kingdom undertea(87 per cent ), although 
slightly less than in the preceding year, was 
distinctly higher than the pre-war share (72 
per cent ) due partly to the fact that Russia 1s 
still out of the market and partly to increased 
consumption ‘Lhe share of the Persian Gulf 
littoral showed an improvement while Australia 
15 on the downward grade owing to the competi- 
tion of Java tea Under raw jute, the share 
of Germany fell from 30 per cent in 1921-22 to 
25 per cent in 1922-23 and of France from 12 to 
10 per cent , while that of the United Kingdom 
and the United States rose respectively, from 
20 and 13 per cont to 26 and 15 per cent.in 1922- 
23 Apart from the increase in the share of the 
United States from 40 per cent in 1921-22 to 
46 per cent in 1922-23 und the decrease mm the 
share of Japan from 4? to 1 per cent., no other 
changes under the head of jute manufactures are 
stnking Underraw cotton theshare of Japan 
fell from 60 per cent, in 1921 22 to 49 per cent 
in 1922 28, while China’s share (15 per cent ) 
remained almost at the level of the preceding 
yeu—hersharein the pre war year was, however, 
legs than 2 per cent The shares of Germany 
and Italy, although less than their pre war 
shares, and of the United Kingdom increased 
as compared with 1921-22 Of oilseeds the 
United Kingdom, Germany, the Netherlands 
and Italy took greater shares of the considerablv 
mereased totalexport whilethesharesof Belgium 
and France decreased Under foodgraims the 
shares of the gal mporting countries 
showed decreases with the exception of the 
United Kingdom, whose share was 12 per cent. 
in 1922-23 as compared with 10 percent, in 
1921 22 and 27 per cent. iu 1013-14 In hides 
and skins, the United States lost her ground 
considerably, and both Great Bntam and to a 
less extent Germany made Wabi i at her 
expense The share of the United Kingdom 
Tose from 33 to 42 per cent. as compared with 
26 per cent, before the war and that of the 
United States, which rose from 24 per cent, in 
1913 14 to 34 percent, in 1921-22, fell to 26 
per cent, mm 1922-23, 
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INDIAN FISCAL COMMISSION. 


‘Lhe Government of India in October, 1921, 
appointed a Commission of offiuials and non- 
officials with the following terms of reference — 
‘** To examine with reference to all the interests 
concerned the tariff policy of the Government 
of India, including the question of the desirabi- 
lity of adopting the principle ot Imperial prefer- 
ence, and to make recommendations ” 


The report of the Commission was issued 1n 
1922 The mun report was signed by all the 
members of the Commission, namely, Sir Ib- 
rahim Rahimtoola (President), Mr £ V_ Sesha- 
girl Ayyar, Mr G@ D Birla, Mr J C Coyajee, 
sirM B Dadabhoy, Mr Jamnidas Dwarkada , 
Mr E Holberton, Mr KR A Mant, Mr Narottam 
Morarjee, Mr C W Rhodes and Sir Montagu 
Webb, but Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Mr T V 
Sechagiri Ayyar, Mi G D Birla, Mr Jamnadas 
Dwarkadas and Narottam Morarjeo appended 
a minute of dissent 


The recommendations of the Commission a‘ 
a whole may be summarised in the following 
paragraphs. : 

Prelimimary Conclusions.—1. (a) That the 
Government of India adopt a policy of Protec 
tion to be applied with discrimination along the 
lines indicated in this Report (b) That discrimi 
nation be exercised 1n the selection ot industries 
for protection, and in the dezree of protection 
aftorded, so as to make the inevitable burden 
on the community aslight as 15 conystent with 
the due development of industmcs (c) Lhat the 
Tariff Board in dealing with claims for protec- 
tion satisfy itself (1) that the industry possess- 
es natural advantages, (11) that without the 
help of protection 1t 1s not likely to develop at 
all or not so rapidly as is desirable, and (111) 
that 1t will eventually be able to face world com- 

Iti0n without prot«ction (d) Jhat1aw ma- 

rials and machinery be ordinarily admitted 
free of duty, and that semi manufictured goods 
used in Indian industries be taxed as lightly 
as possible (e) That industries essential tor 
puEDO of National Defence, and for the deve- 
opment of which conditions in India are not 
unfavourable, be adequately protected 1f neces 
gary (it) ‘hat no export duties be ordinarily 
imposed except for purely revenue purposrs 
and then only at very low rates , but that when 
it 1s considered necessarv to restrict the export 
of food grains, the restriction be effected by 
temporary export duties and not by prohibition, 


2. That a permanent Tariff Board be created 
whose duties will be inter ala to investigate 
the claims of particular industries to protection, 
to watch the operation of the Tarifi and gen- 
erally to advise Government and the Legislature 
In catrying out the policy indicated above. 


8. (a) That no general system of Imperial 
Preference beintroduced , Dut (b) that the ques- 
tion of adopting a policy of preferential duties 
Onalimited number of commodities be referred 
to the Indian Legislature after preliminary 
examination of the several cases by the Tariff 
Board. (c) That, if the above poy be adopted, 
its application be governed by the followme 
principles: (i) That no preference be granted 
on any article without the approval of the 
Legislature. (ii) That no proference given in 


any wav diminish the protection required by 
Indian industries (111) ‘Lhat preterence do not 
Involve on balance any appreciable economic 
loss to India (d) That any preterences which 
1t may be found possible to give to the United 
hhingdom be granted as a free gift (6) That in 
the case of other parts of the Empire preference 
be granted only by agreements mutually advan- 
tageous 


4 ‘That the existing Cotton Excise Duty in 
view of 1f5 past history and associations be un- 
reservedly condemned, and that Government 
and the Legislature start again with a clean 
Slite ”’ regulating tneir excise policy solely in 
the interests of India 


Subsidiary Recommendations —5 That 
the proviso to Section 20 ot the Sea Customs Act 
be repealed and that Customs Duty be ordi- 
narily levied on goods belonging to Government. 


6 That difficulties in the shape of shipping 
Tebates or unfair advantages like dumping, 
depreciated exchanges, bounty-fed imports trom 
nie, bo investigated and where possible re- 
move 


7? hat industrial development be promoted 
by giving a more industrial bias to pmmary 
education and providing opportunities for 
training apprentices, and organisations for 
increasing the mobility of labour 


8 That no obstacles be raised to the free 
intlow ot forcign capital, but that Government 
monopolies or concessions be granted only to 
Comp nies incorporated and registered in India 
with rupec cipital, such companies to have a 
reasonable proporuon of Indian Dhirectors 
and to afford taciities for traiing Indian 
apprentices 


9 That the Tariff be not ordinanly employed 
for retaliation or aS a means of aggression 


10 That the Tariff be claborated with a 
view to remove ambiguitics and that the system 
of specific duties and tariff valuations be cau- 
tiously extended 


Dissent —The wnrittrs of the Minute of 
Dissent set out the reavsons which induced them 
to do so in the following words . 


(a) ‘lhe maim recommendation has been 
hedged in by conditions and pro- 
visoes Which are calculated to 
imparrits utility. 

(b) In places, the language employed is 
half hearted an apologetic, 

(c) We are unable to agree with the views 
of our colleagues on Excise, Fore 
Capital, Imperial Preference and the 
constitution of the Tariff Board. 


2. Our first objection 1s to the statement in 


the Report thit ‘ we recommend a policy of 
protecuon to be applied with dis tion 
along the lines of the Report ’’ To formulate 


@ policy 1n these words 18 open to objection be- 
cause (i) In the first place, it mixes up policy 
with procedure (ii) In the second place, by 
emphasising the method of c ng out the po- 
lacy, the vital issue of the problem is obscured. 
(i11) In the third place, it ignores the fact thas 
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every country applies Protection with discrimi- 
nation suited to1ts own conditions (1v) kourth- 
ly in our opinion the outlook of our colleagues 
is different from ours We do not therefore 
feel justified in subscribing to the view that Pro- 
tection should be applied with discrimination 
“along the lines of the Report ” 


In our opinion, there should be an unqualified 
ronouncement that the fiscal policy best suited 
or India is Protection, 


Tariff Board Appointed —In July 1923 

the Government of India announced the appomt- 

ment of a Tariff Board foi a period not exceed- 

ing one year in the first instance to carry out 

the investigations resulting from the acceptance 

: i their resolution and to make recommendations 
ereon 


The Board was constituted as follows — 
President--Mi G Ramy, ( SI, CT E, 
ICS Members—The Hon. Mr V G_ Kale, 
Professor of Economics, Fergusson College, 


Pooua, and Mr. P. P. Ginwala, M.L A, Bar- 


The Sugar Committee. 


at-Law Rai Bahadur 8 N Banery, Assistant 
Secretary, Commerce Department 


The Government of India will select the 
industries to be taken up for investigation and 
determine the order ot the inquiry, and it will 
be the duty ot the Tarif Board after such exam)- 
nation, as it thinks necessary to make recom- 
mendations regarding the protection (if any) 
to be extended to those industries and the nature 
and extent of the protection 

As recommended by the Fiscal Commission in 
piragraph 107 of its report the Board examined 
first the question of extending protection to 
the manuiacture of steel in India =In consider- 
ing this qucstion the Board was directed to 
take into account the effect of any recommend- 
ations 1t may make on industries dependent 
on the use of stccl, and 1n particular 1t will con- 
sider how its recommendations will affect the 
industries referred to mm paragraph 9 of the 
report of the Railway Industrics (ommittce 
and whether those industries should be 
accorded protection 


THE SUGAR COMMITTEE. 


The Report of the Indian Sugar Committee 
appomted by the Government of India in 
October 1919 to investigate the possibility of 
organizing and developing the sugar induct 
in India was published in August, 1921. The 
a of this Committee was fully summarised 
in The Indian Year Book for 1922, pages 281 
et seg, to which reference should be made 

In the introductory chapter to the Report, the 
considerations which led to the appomtment 
of the Committee are emphasized. These were 
the very low production of sugar to the acre 
in India a8 compared with the other great cane 
growing countries of the world and the depend- 
ence of the country on foreign supplies to sup- 
plement its own outturn It is pointed out that 
the average production of sugar to the acre 
m India, 18 only 1 07 tons against 1 96 tons in 
Cuba, 4‘12 tons in Java and 4 61 tons in 
Hawali. The comparison 18 even less favour- 
able to India, if it is remembered that 
99 per cent. of the sugar produced in India 
18 in the form of “gur” which is in reality a 
sweetmeat and yields not more than 50 per cent. 
of refined Sugar, whilst the cane sugar from othe1 
countries yields on the average 90 per cent 
the residue 1n each case consisting of molasses 
and waste In actual sugar, therefore, India’s 
production per acre 15 jeas than one-third that 
of Cuba, one-sixth that of Java and one-seventh 
that of Hawah In spite of its 28 million acres 
under eugar, seven times the acreage of Java, 
the imports of sugar during the four pre-war 

ears, averaged 724,000 tons, valued at 

s.12 71 crores and during the four war years 
532,000 tons, valued at Rs 18 43 crores. The 
bulk of this came from Java. 

A Sugar Board.—The Committee held 
that the organization of the sugar industry 
on the Java model adapted to suit the needs 
of India is emential to progress. Such an 
organization must be largely official at the outeet 
but the object should be to hand it over almost 
entirely to non-official contro] at aa early a stage 
aa possible. It should take the form of an Indian 
peel Bosrd with five offimal and six non- 


first instance, all the 


a 
members would have to be nominated by Govern- 
ment but the Grest duty of the Board should 


Lo evolve a scheme to secure representative 
appointments Simultaneously with the estab- 
lishment of the Board should be that of an 


TY Imperial Research Inetitute with three divisions, 


agricultural, chemical and engineering, which 
should control the work on the research stations 
proposed for the provinces as well as that on 
the cane-breeding station at Coimbatore, the 
excellent work 11 progress at which should be 
continued on its present lines except that the 
attempt to evolve improved varieties of cane 
for Upper India which will withstand the 
indifferent usage of the ordinary canegrower 
should be abandoned as impracticable. ‘he 
functions of the Sugar Board would be to control 
the policy of the Kescarch Institute and the 
administration of its funds, to advise Govern- 
ment on all matters affecting the sugar industry 
and to supervise the issue and receipt of returns 
by the Research Institute. The cost of the 
Board would be negligible as membership would 
be honorary As regards that of the Institute, 
the sugar industry should be expected to con- 
tribute and the first representative Board 
should evolve a practical scheme of contribu 
tion It is held that the conditions 
of India especially the importance of the gur 
industry preclude the complete elimination of 
Government interest in the Institute and that, 
therefore, even when the industry is in a posi- 
tion to take over the main control, its funds 
should be provided by a voluntary levy on fac- 
tories supplemented by a Government subsidy 
to ensure consideration of the interests of the 
small grower The work of the Board and the 
Institute must be supplemented by the establish- 
ment of # Sugar School forming an integral part 


of the Institute and pecweing the s d 
technical training jn field and fac which 
will qualify men ‘o enter the sugar industry 


as com t workers The Sugar School 
should eventually be affiliated to « University 
and should then confer a B. Sc. degree on 
succesaful studenta, A aite in the Basti or Kheri 
district of the United pba yr is suggested 
stitute and the head: of the Sugar Board 
No announcement of action onthe Report of 


be the Commuigion has yet been made. 
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Cotton Duites Act. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Department of Statistics was rcabsorbed 
into the Department of Commercia! Intelligence 
with effect from the 1st December 1922. The 
joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
cil House Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Director-General. It embraces two dis- 
tinct classes of work: (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms, and (b) the compilation and publication 
of All-India statistics. The latter are publish- 
ed in a series of volumes of which the most 
important are the sea-borne Trade Ac- 
counts, monthly and annual, Statistical Ab- 
stract, Agricultural Statistics (in two volumes). 
and the Review of Trade. The department 
also publishes a weekly journal—“ The Indian 
Trade Journal’’—the principal features of 
which are (a) information as to tariff changes 
in foreign countries which affect Indian interests, 
(b) notices of tenders called for’ by Government 
departments and public bodies, (c) crop reports 
and forecasts, (2d) Government orders, communi- 
ques and other notifications affecting trade, (e) 
analysis of Indian trade statistics, (f) market 
reports, prices and trade movements of the 
staple exports and imports, (g) trade enquiries 
for securing trade introductions, (h) summaries 
of the leading features of consular and other 
trade reports, and (i) abstracts of the proceed- 
ne of the various Chambers of Commerce in 

ndia, 


The Department also administers the Com- 
MERCIAL LIBRARY AND READING Room located 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a smal] departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and tho resultant Commercial Library 
and Reading Room was placed under the admini- 
strative control of the Durector-General. It 
has now been expanded into o first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 9,000 volumes 
a3 well as Indian and foreign statistical publi- 
cations, and 200 technical and commercial 
journals and market reports, Ordinarily books 
are consulted in the Library, but they are also 
avaiJable on Joan upon deposit of value, 


The Department works in close co-oprration 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, with His 
Majesty’s Trade Commissioners in India and 
the Dominions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of the world. And the yearly 
increase in its correspondence shows that it is 
steadily being used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overseas firms interested in 
Indian exports, 


INDIAN COTTON DUTIES ACT. 


The origin of this fiscal measure dates back 
to 1804 when the embarrassment caused to the 
finances of India by the fall in exchange drove 
the Government of India to the necessity of 
adopting measures to increase their sources of 
revenue. Among these measures was the re- 
imposition of the Customs Tariff which had been 
in force prior to 1882 subject, however, to this 
difference that cotton yarns and fabrics, which 
had formerly been subjected to an import duty, 
wore in 1894, excluded from the list of dutiable 
articles. This partial re-imposition of import 
duties had been recommended by the Herschell 
Commission which, in reporting in 1893 on the 
eurrency rag tegen had favoured this method 
of adding to the revenue as being the least likely 
t excite opposition. In point of fact, however, 
this recommendation which was carried into 
effect in the Indian Tariff Act of March 1804 
gave rise to very marked opposition. In sup- 

rt of their policy the Government appealed to 
the Resolutions passed in 1877 and reaffirmed in 


1879 by the House of Commons, the first of 
which had condemned the levy of import duties 
on cotton fabrics imported into India as “being 
contrary to sound commercial policy, ’’ while 
the latter called upon the Government of India 
to effect “ the complete abolition of these duties 
as being unjust alike to the Indian consumer 
and to the English producer.” It was, how- 
ever, an open secret that the decision to exclude 
from the list of dutiable articles cotton yarns 
and fabrics was not the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India but that of the Secretary of 
State. It was pertinently pointed out that 
the volume of e in cotton goods and 
= then re nted nearly one-half of 
he total imports from abroad, and that the 
exemption of these important commodities when 

cally every single other commodity was 
ia an str fo an import duty could not be 
justified on ite merits as a sound fiscal measure, 
much less when it waa an admitted fact that 
the Budget would still show a deficit, 


Cotton Duttes Act. 


Excise Duties Imposed.—The opposi- 
Gon to this measure, though 1t failed to secure 
its rejection in the Legislative Council, was 
strong enough to mduce the Sécretary of State 
to reconsider the matter. Yuelding to the unit- 
ed representations of the Government of India 
and of Indian public opinon, His Majesty's 
Government eventually agreed to the re-im- 

on of import duties on cotton yarns and 


brics provided that 1t could be shown that such - 


& measure was necessitated by the position of 


Indian finances, and that it was combined with. 


an Excise duty which would deprive the import 
tax of any protective character. Accordingly 
in December 1804, consequent on the further 
deterioiation in the financial position, two bills 
were introduced in the Legislative Council 
The first of these subjected cotton yarns and 
fabrics to the general import duty of 6 per cent. 
ad valorem, The second imposed an Excise 
duty on all cotton 8 Of 20's and above pro- 
duced by Mills in British India. In introdue- 
Ing this latter Bull the then Finance Munuster, 
Sir James Westland, was careful to explain 
that the policy underlying ita provisions had 
been Imposed on the Government of India by 
the Secretary of State in pursuance of the Re- 
solution of the House of Commons quoted above. 
The provisions of this particular Bill are of 
little interest. From the first 1 was recognised 
that they were unpractical, Lancashire and 
Indian spinners disagreed as to the point at 
which the line should be drawn exempting Indian 
yarns from the Excise Duty. Practical diffi- 
culties were pointed out by Indian spinners as 
to the impossibility of spinning precisely to a 
particular count. From the Lancashire pont 
of view it was contended that the Bull offered 
facilities for evasion while it was admitted that 
under the system adopted in the Bull, the taxa- 
tion of Indian and cashire products was 
not bemg carned out on a similar basis, 


Act of 1896 —The Act was in fact doomed 
to be short-lived, and in December 1895 the Gov- 
ernment of India were compelled to reconsider 
the whole position and to introduce an entirely 
new measure which became law m January 
1896 as the Indian Cotton Duties Act IT of 1896, 
This measure proceeded from two conclusions, 
Damely, that no attempt should be made to 
obtain any duty from yams whether imported 
or locally manufactured, and that an equal rate 
of duty should be applied to all woven goods 
whether imported or of Indian origin. With 
the object of concilating the opposition, the 
rate of duty was fixed at 3iper cent. as opposed 
to the general rate of Customs duty of 
5 per cent. The main provisions of the Act 
provided that the assessment for the purroses 
of collecting the Excise duty should be based 
on returns submitted by the mill-owners* and 
that provision should be made for a rebate in 
the case of woven exported out of India. 
No control beyond a requirement that statie- 
acal returns should be fugnished was attempted 
in respect of spinning . On the other hand 
certain concessions in the matter of import duty 
on Mii stores were made by executive order so 
as to piace Indian Mills on a footing more or 
less equal to their Lancashire competitors. 


Criticisms of the Menasure.—it is not 
aren within the limite of the present article 
do more thap sumtharise the critaciems with 
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which this measure was received in India. Much 
of the opposition was based on grounds of a 
transient character, as for instance that the 
Indian industry was then w a state of continu- 
ed depression and that it bad been hard hit, 
particularly in respect of 1t8 export trade, by 
the currency legislation, and by the wuncer- 
tainty as to the fiscal policy of Government. In 
some quarters objection was offered to the ex- 
emption of yarn, which it was alleged, would 
place the Indian hand weaving industry at an ad- 
vantage with the Indian power weaving Industry, 
But the hostility to this measure, as also to the 
earlier measures already described, clearly 
proceeded from the feeling that the policy of 
the Government of Indja and of the Secretary 
of State had been dictated by Lancashire, and 
that the action of Lancashire was due not so 
much to the fact that there was any real com- 
petition between Indian and Manchester 
but to a desire to handicap the Indian industry 
whose progress was already causing uneasiness 
to Lancashire intersets It was argued that 
the imports from Lancashire were practically 
all of the higher counts, which, for climatic and 
other reasons, Indian mulls could not produce ; 
that in any case the advantage to the Indian 
muillowner of the import duty was mnconsiderable 
and was counterbalanced by certam draw- 
backs, arising from the infenonty of Indian 
labour, which could not be overcome, and that 
this advantage, such as it was, could scarcely 
be said to have a protective character, in view 
of the higher cost of initial equipment in the 
case of an Indian mull which has to import its 
Machinery, and of working expenses conse- 
uent on the scarcity of skilled labour and on 
the necessity of importimg stores required in the 
production of cloth Fmally, from the stand- 
point of the consumer, very severe criticism was 
directed against the reduction, in favour of 
imported cotton goods, of the general rate of 
duty from 5 per cent. to °§ per cent. on the 
ground that the effect of the legislation would 
relieve the richer classes who were consumers 
of the finer Manchester fabrics and impose 
new taxation on the poorer classes whose re- 
quirements were met by the Indian 


New Factors in the Situation.—Since 
the passing of this measure into law the policy 
of the Government of India in this res has 
frequently been the subject of attack in the 
press and in the Legislative Councils while it 
has also formed the subject of contmued re- 
presentations by the industrial interests affected 
and political organizations. In more recent 
years the agitation m favour of the abolition 
of the Excise duties has been revived by the 
growth m England of a strong body of public 
opinion m opposition to the policy of Free 
Trade. Advantage has been takea of this 
new phase in ghsh economic thought to 
press on behalf of India the acceptance of a 
policy of Protection and the removal of the 
Excise duties is now claimed by the opponents 
of this measure as a necessary corollary of the 
application to the Britash Empire of the prin- 

associated with the name of Mr. Chamber- 

. A new factor in the situation which has 
dtrengthened the tion of those who are m 
opposition to the Excise duties is to be found 
in the severe competition which Indian mills 
have to face in China as well as ih India from 
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the Japanese industry. The Japanese market 
was lost to India in the early years of this 
century. More recently, however, Japan has 
ente as a competitor with India mto the 
China market, while within the last few years 
jt has pushed its advantage as against the 
Indian mullowner in the Indian market itself. 
On two oocasions within the last ten 
years the question of Excise duties has 
come prominently to the front as a result 
of debates in the Viceroy’s Council. The 
official attitude is firmly based on the position 
that the Excise duties stand and fall with the 
{mport duties, Against such an attitude all 
arguments based either on the advantages of 
a Protectionist as opposed to a Free Trade 
policy or on the handichp to which the present 
B8ystem exposes the Indian millowner can, of 
cuurse, make no head way. The Government 
of India are confronted with a heavy recurring 
loss in their revenues as a result of the abolition 
of the opium traffic. 


Policy of 1917.—The policy of Government 
towards the Cotton Duties underwent a further 
development in 1917. In the budget of that 

provision was made for interest and sinking 
und charges on £ 100 millions, the contribution 
of India towards the cost of the war. This 
demanded in addition to the natural increase 
in the revenues fresh taxation to the extent of 
43 millions per annum. Amongst the expedients 
aa ha to produce this revenue was the raising 
of the import duty on cotton goods from 3} 
per cent to 7} cent. which is the general 
tariff rate. At the same time the cotton excise 
duty was fixed to remain at the previous figure 
of 3} per cent. thus giving the indigenous 
industry a slight protection to the extent of 


The Indian Cotton Commitice: 


4 per cent. The question of the abolition of 
the Excise entirely had to be dismissed from 
consideration in view of the demands upon the 
exchequer, as i# was estimated to produce in 
1917-18 £ 820,000. By means of the increase 
in the tariff on Cotton Duties the Finance 
Member estimated to produce an additional 
£ 1 million per annum, The proposal was 
received with immense sat on in India 
as a step towards the righting of what is almost 
everywhere regarded as a reverse economic 
wrong. It aroused very vehement protests in 
Lancashire where the cotton industry organised 
its political vote and brought ees reassure 
to bear upon the Secretary of State to withdraw 
the measure. Mr. Austen Chamber the 
then Secretary of State for India, s firm 
and with the Government at his back refused 
to budge an inch from the position which he 
had taken up in ee the Government 
of India in this matter. ere were anxious 
moments in the House of Commons when th 
Labour Party joining with the Irish Nationa- 
lists and the Lancashire vote mobilised ite 
forces against the Government especially as 
the attitude of Mr. Asquith and his following 
was obscure. In the end Mr. = gave 
his support to the Government policy on the 
understanding that this, in common with all 
other fiscal issues, would be reconsidered at the 
end of the war With this support, the Bill was 
carried through the House of Commons by a 
large majority. The policy laid down in 1917 
has been maintained. The Excise Duty remains 
stationary at 3} per cent. for purely revenue 
purposes. The imports of plecegoods have 
been subjected to the same tariff as other 
imports in all variations of the Customs 
duties. (See Customs Tariff). 


THE INDIAN COTTON COMMITTEE. 


A resolution issued by the Government of 
India in September 1917 announced the Bp- 
pointment of a Committee to examine 
possibilities of increasing the cultivation of 
ndisa, of improving 


long-stapled cotton in 

existing methods of ginning and marketing 
cotton, of preventing adulteration, damping 
and mixing, of improving the accuracy of the 
cotton forecasts and, generally, of making the 
statistical information published by Govern- 
ment of greater utility to the cotton trade. 
The Committees were also directed to submit 
recommendations in regard to the staff required 
and the organization necessary for the develop- 
ment of the cultivation of long-stapled cotton 
in tracts which they considered suitable for 
that purpose, 


The Committee consisted of the following :-— 
Mr. J. MacKenna, C.1.E., 1.0.8., Agricultural 
Adviser to the Government of India, President. 
Mr. N. N, Wadia, C.1.E., Rix-Ohairman, Bombay 


Mill Owners Association, Mr. F. Hodgkinson, f 


Member of the Council of the British Cotton 
Gro Association, Mr. H, F. Ashton, Exe- 
cutive Punjab, Mr, G. 8. Henderson, 
er pt Agriouttn Mr. W. Hoberta, 
Leva, iar, F, Noy , 1.0.8,, Secretary, , 


A full summary of the Report of ths Com- 
mittee, appeared on page 291-294 of the Indian 
Year Book, 1922, Committee in their re- 
port conclude that, so far as separate figures are 
available, of the 4,728,000 bales of cotton 
peti by India in a normal season, 726,000 
all within the Lancashire definition of long 
staple cotton and an additional 478,000 bales 
within the Bombay definition. 


They emphasize that, of the methods by 
which an improvement in the quality and an 
increase in the outturn of Indian cotton can be 
secured, botanical work is the most important, 
The Report points out that the outturn of 
cleaned cotton to the acre in India is only 85 
pounds, whereas in the United States it is 200 
pounds, and that improvements In agricultural 
rpaceas should very considerably reduce this 

erence, The Committee recommend 
considerable expa of the ricuitura! 
Department in order to extend its work 


possibilities of the extension of the oul- 
alesse of long staple cotton under irriga 


cotton sore Pro 
-—-the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, 
the United Provinces and Sind—are examined fa 
great detail in the Report. 


A dulierttion of Produce. 


One of the main problems dealt with by the 
Committee is that of securing to the culti- 
vation an adequate price for the pure or superior 
varieties of cotton grown as the outcome of 
the recommendations in the first part. With 
this object, they make comprehensive recom- 
mendations. They also make tmportant recom- 
mendations in regard to the improvement of 
cotton forecasts. The Committee suggest not 
only the better organization of the Agricultural 
Department but also of the Cotton Trade by the 
establishment of a Central Cotton Trade Asso- 
ciation in Bombay, to be known as the East 
India Cotion Association which, as far as the 
control of the cotton trade is concerned, would 
take the place of the seven distinct bodies re- 
presenting different branches of the trade which 
were in existence at the time the Report was 
written. Finally, the Committee make provi- 
pion for much ¢cluser connexion between the 
Agricultural Department and the Cotton 
Trade, by the institution of a Central 
Cotton Committee to which all connected with 
cotton, whether agriculturally cr commercially, 
could able to turn to for advice or assistance. 
They recommended that the Committee should 
consist of about 20 members including the fol- 
lowing nine official members: the Agricultura) 
Adviser to the Government ot India, who would 
be President, six agricultural experts working 
on cotton from the six great cotton growing 
Provinces, the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence, and the Director of Statistics. 
The remaining members, with the exception of 
a representative of the Co-operative Department, 
who might be either an official or a non-official, 
should they said represent Chambers of Com- 
merce and similar bodies and would also include 
a representative of Lancashire. The functions 
of the Committee would be almost entirely ad- 
dere fi but its advice would carry very great 
weight. 


The proposal to reorganise the Bombay Cotton 
Trade in one efficient organisation, to be called 
the East India Cotton Association, at firse failed 
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through the jealousy of the small speculative 
element, resentful of any form of control, but 
was eventually brought into being, with the 
assent of all parties, in 1922. 


The first meeting of the Central Committee 
recommended in the Report was held in July 
1921, when it assembledin Bombay, and it has 
since accomplished much constructive work. 
It has advised the Government of India regard- 
ing the preparation of legislation for the restric- 
tion of cotton transport, the regulation of gins 
and presses and the compulsory rendering of 
cotton statistics. Legislation in regard to the 
first was introduced in the CentralLegislature in 
September, 1922, and referred to a joint Select 
Committee of both its Houses. The Committee 
has pice itself in touch with such organisations 
as the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation and 
the Cotton Industry Research Assotiation and 
has made arramgements for a study of changes 
in export demand, and for a study of Indian 
mill consumption in detail. Several provinces 
have now taken ventative action in regard to 
the 1917 Committee’s recommendations that 
concern them. 


The Committee is specially devoting its auten- 
tion to tests of new cottons for the Agricultural 
Department, research work in relation to the 
measurable characters of cotton and their spin- 
ning value and a study of the intrinsic spinning 
value of Indian cotcons. As regards the first 
and last it has urged the need for the establish- 
ment of a technological rcsearch establishment 
in Bombay. As regards the second it has 
ape ass representation to the Government 
of India. 


Provision for technological research and for 
the other activiues recommended by the Com- 
mittee will require money and to raise this the 
Committee has recommended the levy of a cess 
of four annas a bale on the commercial cotton 
crop (excluding domestic consumption) which is 
estimated to produce Rs. 8 lakhs a year. 


ADULTERATION OF PRODUCE. 


In Atgust 1917 the Department of Commerce 
aud Industry, Government otf India, issued a 
jong memorandum to Chambers of Commerce 
in India on the subject of the adulteration of 
Indian produce. This memoraddum said :— 


Cotton is still watered; jute is still watered ; | 
groundauts, hides, indigo, oils are freely adul-' 
terated; this at least is common knowledge. 


It ia unnecessary to dilae on the loss to Indian 


trade which this practice of adulteration must bee 


involve, but it appears to the Government of 
India to be specially important at the present 
time to endeavour to focus attention on the 
matter. It seems reasonable to suppose that 
the present war will be followed by a period of 
keen competition aac industrial hations for 
materials of all descriptions and for products 
which India should be in a specially favourable 
position to supply. Buti t cannot be expected 


that India will be able to capture and retain 
the extended markets which should fall to her 
share, if steps are not taken to effect a radical 
improvement in the reputation which, the 
Government of India fear, some of her products 
have only too justly merited. 

Attitude of Government.—After review- 
ing the fact concerning the adulteration 
of wheat, cotton, jute, leather, hemp, and 

gs’ wax the memorandum continued :— 
it will be seen from the preceding sketch of 
previous discussions on this subject that the 
Government of India have been consistently 
opposed to any mgr to meet the evil by 
legislative measures. y have neld the view 
that any such meastres would be extremely 
dificult tocarry into effect, would seriously 
hamper trade, and would probably, in any 
case, Drove ineffectual as a practical remedy 
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They have maintained the opinion that the 
pre r agency for dealing with these abuses 
s the trade itself, and that no intervention on 
the part of Government is desirable. To these 
views they are still inclined to adhere. At the 
same time, they would welcome any suggestions 
on the subject, and would be glad to co-operate, 
if further discussion should show that any action 
on their part is at once feasible and desirable. 
It seems to them, however, more probable that 
the situation could be most satisfactorily dealt 
with without any intervention on the part of 
Government. lf the leading exporting firms 
of any particular commodity in India would 
arrange with their leading buyers that the latter 
should ingist on freedom from adultcration, an 
improvement could probably be more readily 
effected by this means than by any action on 
the part of Government. This would seem to 
be the most fruitful line of attack, but it has 
also been suggested that Chambers of Commerce 
in India might organise some system of certify- 
ing to the purity of products before export. 
This suggestion seems worthy of consideration. 


Adulteration of Ghee.—In the autumn 
of 1917, considerable teeling was evoked 
in Calcutta by the practice of adulterating ghee. 
For instance, a panchayat of Marwaris excom- 
municated five ghee dealers, in one case two 
partners were excommunicated for one year 
and ordered to pay Rs. 1,00,000 towards the 
purchasing of grazing ground for cattle. In 
another case a father and son were fined Rs. 
25,000 and in other cases the fines ranged 
from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. Feeling waxed so 
strong that a deputation asked the Governor | 
to move the Government of India to pass an | 
ordinance, pending legislation, penalising both. 
the adulteration of ghee and the selling or 
stocking of adulterated ghee. Shortly afterwards. 
an Emergency Bill was introduced, by Sir 


A dulteration of Produce. 


8. P. Sinha, in the Bengal tive Council 
to amend the Calcutta Municipal Act, with 
special reference to ghee adulteration. Sir 
Satyendra, in introducing the Bill, said that 
the existing law had failed to check the practice 
of adulterating ghee and selling adulterated 
ghee in Calcutta. In view of tho evils resulting 
from widespread adulteration it was considered 
necessary that more stringent measures should 
be taken to provide for the purity of the article 
and to penalise the manufacture, storage, and 
sale of ghee that was adulterated. In this Bill 
a definition for adulteration had been introduc- 
ed by which ghee must not consist of any article 
which was not extracted from milk. The 
penalty imposed under the Bill for offences 
ranged from a fine of Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000. The 
Bill was taken up for consideration after sus- 
pending the rules of business and passed. 


Burma Ghee Adulteration Act.—In 
Burma 2 similar Bill was passed in October,1917, 
when the mover of the Bill explained that 
all that the Bill proposed was to ensure that a 
purchaser who desires to obtain ghee should be 
entitled to receive an article which was derived 
exclusively from milk. If purchaser desired 
a cheaper substitute, the Bill did not prevent 
him from obtaining it. It did, however, prevent 
him from receiving such substitute under the 
impression he was purchasing ghee. It was 
not anticipated that the Bill would effect any 
dislocation of any established trade. It would 
be necessary for manufacturers and dealers of 
mixtures which had hitherto been sold under 
the name of ghee to arrange to sell such mixture 
under distinctive names in order that the 
customer t be fully aware he was not 
purchasing ghee. If such names werespeedily 
adopted, the evils resulting from the sale of 
these mixtures as ghee would be prevented 
without any loss or dislocation of industry. 
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Tea. 


Tea cultivation in India is chiefly in Assam, lbs in 1920 Assam eontiubuted 64 per cent 
Bengal and Southern India, the cultivation or nearly two thids of the total Northern India 
elsewhere being comparatively unimportant (e\cluding Assam) 24 por cent and Southern 

The total production of tea in Indiv was Indianearlv 12 perccnt The statement below 
catimated at 311 million Ibs, in 1922 1s compar- shows the development of the industry dunng 
ed with 274 million Ibs in 1921 and 340 million the past 17 years — 


























—_—_—_—— | 1905 1915 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 
ACRTIAGr Acres ACTES Actes | ACTS Aas 

Assam 739 20 oR? 800 420 900 ALT 200 412 500 
test of Northern India 1» 500 181 300 19 S00 200 600 20 00 
Southetn Indit 3 800 OF O00 &S 400 Qt 200 91 900 

Burm. 1 00 2 500 1 700 mn oa 
Total 528 000 654 900 704 100 709 000 707 "OO 
PRODUCTION Ibs (1.000) | Ibs (1.000) | Tos (1 000) | Ths (1 000) { Ths (1 000) 
Ase1m 151 905 947 752 2°4 314 181 40 198 92> 
Rest ot Northern India 57 478 94 695 19 O87 61 3b? 74 126 
Southern India 11 910 31 610 3» 65 vl 399 36 547 

Burma 107 146 104 ‘ 

Total 221 400 372 203 345 340 274 264 310 598 


——— 


Exports during the same years were as follows — 


Exports of tea bu sea to foreran countries 


7 | 
1915 16 | 1920 21 | 1921 22 1922 23 


a 


Ibs (1000) | Ibs (1.000) | Ibs (1 009) | Ibs, (1 000) | Ibs. (1,000) 


—— | 1905-06 











From Northern India 199,768 |  301429/ 251508| 284378]) 258 990 

"rom Southern India 14399 37,035 349381 29498 34,296 

[rom Burma ey 57 6 6 7 10 
Total | 0142941 338470}  283,702| 318878] 288,296 


The total exports during 1922 23 were valued heavy stocks Darcct shipments to Canad’ 
at Rs 22,04 lakhs, as co ed with 314 million: and the United Stats were smaller than in the 
lbs, valued at Rs 18,22 Iakhs in the previous preceding year but larger than mn 1920 2] 
year The quantity exported to the United Australia considerably reduced her demands 
Kingdom decreased by 8 per cent from 269 to from 74 to nearly 4 million Ibs due mainly 
248 million Ibs , but the value of the eaportsin- to the competition of tea from Java The 
creased by 19 per cent.from Re.16,12 to Rs,19,14 exports to Ceylon also decreased from 4 to 24 
likha Theconsumptioninthe United Kingdom million lbs On the other hand Mesopotam11 
expanded less rapidly than m 1921, but the and Persia increased theit purchasing». Bengal 
smaller amount imported together with larger supplied 88 per cent of the exports and Madras 
re-exports effected & substantia] reduction in the nearly 11 per cent, 


Tea. 
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The following statement illustrates the variations in prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and in average declared values of exports by sea in 1889-90 and the six years ending 
1922-23 the average price of 1901-02 to 1910-11 being taken as 100 in each case :-— 














Average declared 
Bias as value of Exports 
Year. py See. 
Price. | Variation. Price. Variation. 
As. p. AS. p. 

1889-90 7 7 126 8 2 117 
1917-18 7 3 121 7 10 112 
1918-19 ; 8 0 183 8 9 125 
1919-20, ae s 8 0 183 8 8 124 
1920-21 es 6 os 5 1 85 6 10 98 
1921-22 =... ee =e 10 1 168 9 8 134 
1929-23 13 3 221 12 3 175 


The following table shows the quantity of tea, green and black, produced, exported available 
for consumption in India during the years 1918-19 to 1922-28 (the figures in the last column being 
calculated after adding stocks left from previous year and deducting those left at end of year) :-— 


Production. Net exports. Available balance 


Iba. Ibs. Ibs. 

1918-19 ere $80,458,975 312,012,408 50,446,567 
1919-20 ee, ee A ee 377,055,689 370,372,501 20,807,138 
1920-21 roe ne es $45,339,576 276,510,111 43,058,465 
1921-22 ea. ee es swe: 274,268, 77 L 304,829,523 30,568,748 
1922-93 a ee ee 310,660,513 281,173,825 98,399,188 


Note.—The stocks at the end of 1918-19 were abnormally high owing to lack of freight. 


Quantity of Indian Tea exported by sea* (distinguished according to countries of final destina- 
tion) and by land, in the years 1918-19 to 1922-23. 


——.- 1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 
lbs. Ibs. Ibs. ibs. Ibe. 

United Kingdom .. _—... | 282,205,196 | 336,916,942 | 249,111,440 | 268,716,739 | 242,401,397 
Rest of Europe ..  —..| ~—-:1,801,569 1,747,449 191,714 606,77 1,367,387 
Africa .. «- «| 3,899,875 | 38,113,264 | 2,808,314 5,431,617 | 4,480,087 
Canada .. «se 926,472 | 8,290,579 | 7,995,940 | 11,900,753 | 10,450,161 
U.8.A. .. 4. oo! 3,851,280! 6,594,383 | 3,146,515 7,981,511 | 4,842,551 
Rest of America... ..{ 4,842,875 | 3,726,280 | 2,107,815 696,079 | 1,415,794 


: ee 1,283,086 1,720,735 3,274,846 4,115,485 2,579,260 

os 620,900 aioe 29,610 15,323 9,474 
‘ «| 8,358,109 1,958,402 2,050,955 1,282,752 2,925,787 
; os 7,985,443 4,645,806 5,445,880 $2,583,079 6,053,666 
.»| 2,990,825 2,528,226 2,067,537 2,300,837 2,076,595 


ustralasia oo «.. «Swe |_—«7,807,401 | 7,782,976 | 6,521,278 | 8,201,818 | 4,488,706 
a land... .. @| 2,982,560 | 2,887,206] 1,772,848 | 38,644,592 } 6,082,656 


a a ht anammmamamnandenteaenmmnmnmnemed cammmmensnneemecntanemennnarnen aaa aa caeemmnn el 
GRAND TovaL _..| 826,645,780 | 882,088,694 | 287,524,697 | 317,568,850 | 294,658,581 


au 


Persia Siw‘ 
Turkey, Asiatic 
Rest of Asia 


: Including shipmente from the State of Travancore. 


consigned from British India to Ceylon is almost entirely transhipped at Colombo 
to wa oies and does not, therefore, appear In the Ceylon Customs Returns as imports into 


t Includes Mesopotamia. 
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Coffee. 


The history of the introduction of coffee 
into India is very obscure. Most writers agree 
that it was brought to Mysore some two cen- 
turies ago by a Mahommedan pilgrim named 
Baba Budan, who, on his return from Mecca, 
brought seven seeds with him. This tradition 
is so universally believed in by the inhabitants 
of the greater of South India, that there 
seems every ce of its being founded on 
fact. About the beginning of the 19th century 
there is no doubt coffee had found ite way to 
India, and in 1828 a charter was granted to 
Fort Gloster, near Calcutta, authorising it to 
become a cotton mill, a coffee plantation and 
a rum distillery. Some of the coffee trees 

lanted in fulfilment of that charter are supposed 
be atill alive, and about the same time coffee 
was successfully grown in the Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta; but the industry of coffee planting 
nowhere found an abiding place on the plains 
of India but migrated to the hills of South 
India, in Mysore more cine and thus 
into the very region where tradition affirms 
it had been Introduced two centuries previously. 


The first systematic plantation was appar- 
ently Mr. Cannon’s near Chikmuglur. This was 
established in 1880. It is supposed, however, that 
Major Bevan may have actually grown coffee on 
the Wynad at a slightly earlier date and that Mr. 
Cockburn’s Shevaroy plantation bears the same 
date as Mr. Cannon’s. in 1840 Mr. Glasson form- 
ed a plantation at Manantoddy, and in 1846 
plantations were organised on the Nilgiri hills, 


The Position of the Industry.—-The 
number of reporting plantations in the year 
1922-23 was 2,998, covering an area of 227,676 
actes, a8 against 2,964 with an area of 216,746 
acres reported a year ago. New land planted 
with coffee in these plantations during the year 
amounted to 7,224 acres, while the area of old 
cultivation abandoned was 2,842 acres. This 
re nts & net increase of 4,382 acres over the 
total area (127,272 acres) under coffee for 1921-22, 
The total reported area under cultivation in the 
year 1922-23 was, therefore, 181,655 acres, or an 
increase of 8 per cent. over that of the preceding 
year. Of this total srea, Mysore accounted for 
52 per cent., Coorg 24 per cent., Madras 22 per 
cent., and Cochin and Travancore together 2 
per cent. ; 

The total reported production of cured coffee 
during the vear was 25,467,687 lbs., as compared 
with 20,586,644 Ibs. (revised) in the preceding 
year—the yield per acre of plucked area being 
296 Ibs. (202 }bs.) in Madras, 251 Ibs. (182 Ibs.) 
in Coorg, 177 lbs. (178 lbs.) in Mysore, 149 Ibs. 
(49 lbs.) in Travancore and 126 Ibs. (128 Ibs.) 
in Cochin. 


It is that in some of the coffee 
cta coffee is gi 


ving way to tea,) (82,5 
eaeinks the altitude is not prohibitive, £6 | manent 
rubber. The advent of large supplies of cheap | outside 


Brazilian coffees in the markets of has, 
by bringing down prices, no doubt injured 
the coffee industry of India very seriously. 


Exports of Coffee. 


Cwte, 
1902-08 .. «se oe 260,165 
1903-04 wg ue Swe = 202,254 
1904-05 = wwe Swe )~=S 820,647 
1905-06 $60,182 
1906-07 228,004 
1907-08 244,234 
1908-09 802,022 
1909-10 282,645 
1910-11 272,249 
1911-12 241,085 
1912-18 267,000 
1913-14 260,000 
1014-15 290,000 
1915-16 177,000 
1916-17 198,000 
1917-18 196,000 
1918-19 219,000 
1919-20 272,600 
1920-21 233,400 
1921-22 235,000 
1922-23 169,000 


The principal customers of Indian coffee 
are France and the United Kingdom: they 
reduced their requirements by 20,200 cwts. and 
28,200 cwts., and took 60,700 cwts. and 57,000 
cwts., respectively, in 1922-23. With the excep- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey (including Mesopotamia) 
which took 3,000 cwts, more than in the pre- 
ceding year, the exports to other principal 
importing countries decreased. In the six 
months, April to September, 1923, the exports 
increased to 122,500 cwts., as compared with 
77,600 cwts. in the corresponding perlod of the 
previous year, All the pene | importing 
countries took larger quantities, the most notice- 
able increase being in France, the United King- 
dom, Arabia, and the Bahrein Islands. 


Labours—The daily average number of 
persons employed in the plantations during 
peo glindeg returned A Sed t ny 
garden labour 26,209 and vataite iebour 16,8275 
and 27,155 temporarily employed (outside 
labour), as comp with 74,045 persons 
ee ee 

employ 

bour) in 1920-21, 
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The Public Trustee. 


The Public Trustee of England 1s a Govern- 
ment Official created by Statute (Public Lrustee 
Act, 1906) whereby the State acts as an execu- 
tor or as a trustee under Wills and as a trustee 
under Setttements, whether these imstruments 
are new or old, and 1n other offices of an analo- 
gous character. 


The office has been a great success; in the 
seven years that 1t has been open the value 
of the trusts in course of administration have 
amounted, in round figures, to £50,000 000, 
while the estimated value of Wills lodged in 
the Department which have yet to mature 1s 
put at some £59,000,000, showing a total valuc 
of business of all kinds negotiated at 
£110,000,000. 


Fees chargeable.—The office is now en- 
tirely self-supporting and is no charge upon the 
tax-payer A provision of the Statute declares 
that the Office 1s to make no profit but to charge 
only such fees as may provide the working 
expenses and constitute a reserve fund against 
the habilities assumed by the State for breach 
of trust In accordance with this mutuil 
principle the fees have already been reduced 
from their original scale, and the cash surplus 
of fees over expenses, regarded as the nucleus 
a ele fund for all contingenuics, 18 now 

4,585. 


The main fees are of two kinds—a fee on 
capital and a fee on income The fecs on 
capital are taken in two instalments—an instal- 
ment of half taken at the beginning, and an- 
other instalment of half taken at the end of a 
trust—each instalment being calculated at the 
following rates .— 


On the first £1,000, fifteen slullings per cent. 


Un the excess of £1,000 to £20,000, five shil- 
itngs per cent. 


On the excess of £20,000 to £50,000, two 
shillings and six pence per cent, 


On the excess of £50000 one shilling and. 
three pences per cent The Fee on mcome 
18 one per cent, if, a8 18 usual the income 
be paid direct from ifs source to the 
person entitled, on any income in excess 
of £2,000 a year the fee 1s only } per cent 
Where the income is paid through the Depart- 
ment then the fee is two per cent. up to £500 
& year, and one per cent on any excess of 
£500 a year, and ¢ per cent on income in excess 
of £2,000 a year. The fee on investment 1s 
+ per cent., the Public Trustee, out of this fee 
paying the brokerage. There 1s power to vary 
these fees to meet the peculiar circumstances 
of al cases; but owing to the low range 
of the fees, and thelr mutual character the 
power of reduction is but seldom exercised, 
except perhaps in the case of large trusts. 


The Department has been organised upon 
lines followed commercial organisations. 
Forms are avoided wherever possible, the 
methods of the Office bing prompt at- 
tention to all mattere wi the day, 


The particulars of any trust in which it 
desired that the Public Trustee should act may 
be brought to his notice by letter or by personal 
Interview, and upon his assent being obtained, 
his appomtment should be effected in the 
ordinary way as in the case of private trustees 
In the case of a Will about to be made, his 
appointment can be secured by the simple 
provision “I appoimt the Public Trustee of 
anglene as the executor and trustee of this 
my Will.” 


One of the forms of trusteeship which would 
appeal to Enghsh people residing in India is a 
scheine hnown as a “ Declaration of Trust.” 
An official pamphlet explains that the Public 
Trustee’s services have been requested by 
people who, either because of professional or 

usiness pre-occupation, or from want of experi- 
ence in dealing with money matters, or from 
the disadvantages which might attach to 
Governmental, professional or business dis- 
abilities abroad, are not well placed to select 
and supervise their investments. It would 
appear that the services of the Department in 
this matter were first requisitioned by officers 
taking up appointments in India, and, tollow- 
ing out their request for individual assistance, 
this scheme of trust came to be devised, and 
has been found to commend itself to the circum- 
stances of a very large circle of persons simi- 
larly disadvantaged. A Declaration of Trust 
is alimexpensive form of trusteeship by 
virtue of which the owner practacally retains full 
control over his capital. The property is made 
over to the Public Trustee either in the form 
of money to be invested or specific securities 
transferred into his name, and thereupon the 
Public Trustee executes a short “ declaration ” 
setting out that he holds the money invested 
or the securities in trust for the transferor. 
Lhe result of this is that income, as 1t accrues, 
13 paid to the owner or to any beneficiary as he 
may direct. A wide field of ‘investment Is 
permissible, as the trust provides that the 
funds may be invested as the owner may from 
time to time direct. As the pamphlet sets out 
interest at the rate of at least 4 percent 1s to be 
looked for under the scheme from investments 
of a non-speculative character. It should be 
understood that this form of trusteeship is not 
analogous to a bank deposit, where the return 
of the capital at par, given the solvency of the 
bank, 18 expected. Investmenta are selected 
with the greatest care in consultation with the 
owner, but it must be understood that the 
Public Trustee does not accept responsibility 
for any fluctuation of any of the investments 
chosen. The fees payable for this scheme of 
trusteeship, so far as the capital fees are con- 
cerned, are half those payable in the case of 
an ordinary settlement. The other fees are 
the same as the ordinary fees. 


The appointment of the Public Trustee 
secures certain definite advantages inasmuch as 
he is by Act of Parliament a ration Sole : 
tO tnt Geist 

e8, 80 © expense of ap 
other ls ‘permanently avoided, His 
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integrity is teed by the State, while the 

measure of success would indicate that he 

Etiam | experienced and skilled in his 
uties. 


Close personal attention is given by the 
Public Trustee and his senior officers to the 
details of every trust ; and as regards the work 
of investment, a large organisation has been 
set up to give the best cons dcration not only 
to the selection of investments but to the duty 
of keeping them under frequent observation. 


An Advisory Committee of men of recog- 
nised authority has, in the pest year, been 
appoimted by the Lord Chancellor to assist the 
Public Trustee by a quarterly review of the 
investments made In the last Annual Report 
the Public Trustee speaks of having secured a 


the Pablic Trustee. 
‘vides that strict secrec 


shall be observed in 
a of all trusts administered in the Depart- 
men 


The administration is subject to an gudit 
by the Controller and Auditor-General (the 
Government Auditor), while the internal orga- 
nisation has been built up upon the principle 
of a check and counter-check upon the ad- 
ministration. 

An ee section of the Statute gives the 
Public Trustee power to direct an audit and 
investigation of the condition and accounts 
of any trust. 

Officials in India will doubtless tend to make 
an increasing use of the Department. As a 
Government Office, its stability will commend 
itself to them as a medium to safeguard their 


return of £3-19-4 per cent upon his trustee |interests under Wills or Settlements which 


investments and a return of £4 10-1 per cent 
upon his non-trustee investments. 


The success of the Department would seem , 


to show that there is a widespread public need 
in England for such an Office, and the energy 
and efficiency with which the Department has 
been constituted and conducted has been a 
great factor m commending it to the public 
The State Guarantee 1s also doubtless a factor 
of great importance. A statutory rule pro- 


can be entirely relied upon, and free from the 
rishs and expense attendant upon any other 
forms of trusteeship 


Further information upon details and copies 
of the official pamphlet, reports and rules, 
etc , can be obtained of the official agents to 
the Department ez —Messrs King, Hamilton 
& Co, Calcutta and in Bombay, Messrs. King, 
King & Co, whose head office 1s Messra Henry 
8. king & Co, 65, Cornhill, London, HE. 0, 


THE ADMINISTRATOR-GENERAL. 


ly India the functions of a Public Trustee are 

divided in each Province between two ofhcials, 

esi pe et aca or entree and the Official 
§ td] 


The office of Admunistrator-General was 
first constituted by Indian Act VII of 1819 
There were several later enactments on the 
subject, all of which have ceased to be in force 
The present law is to be tound in Indian Act 
TII of 1913, which contains the followms, provi- 
sions —There are three Admuustrators-Gene ral 
jn each of the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay ‘heir combined jurisdiction 
covers the whole of British India §=‘The Adminis- 
trator-General 1s entitled to letters of admunis- 
tration when gianted by 8 High Court, unless 
they are granted to the next of kin. In the 
other Courts he is entitled to letters in prefer- 
ence to a creditor, a legatec other than a univer- 
sal legatee, or a friend of the deceased. 


If any person who is not an Indian Christian, 
a Hindu, Mohammedan, Persian, Buddhist dics 
leavmg within any Presidency assets exceeding 
the value of Rs 1,000 and if no person to whom 
any Court would have jurisdiction to commit 
administration of such assets has, within one 
month from his death, applied in such Piesi- 
dency for probate or letters of admmuistration, 
the Administrator-General is required to apply 
for letters of administration. In case of ap- 
prehended danger of misappropriation, dcte- 
rioration, or waste of assets left by the deceased 
in the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
the High Courts may direct the Administrator- 
General to apply for letters of administration. 
He can also be required to collect and hold 
assets until a right of succession or administra- 
tion is determined. Probate and lettersof ad- 


ministeation granted to an Administrator. 


Gineral have effect’ throughout the Presidcncy 
but the High Court can direct that they have 
effuct throughout one or more of the other 
Presidencies A private exccutor or adminis 
trator may with the assent of the Adminis- 
trator-Gencral transfer the assets of the 
estate to the Admuinistrator-Gencral There are 
provisions in the Act with regard to the revoca- 
tion of grants and the distribution of assets 
When the agxts do not exceed Rs 1,000 in 
value, the Administrator-General may, when 
no probate or ktt.rs of administration have 
cn granted, give a certificate to a person, 
claiming othc rwise than ¢s a crcditor to be mnte- 
rested in such assets, entitling him to reccive 
the arsets ‘here 13 also power in certain 
evcots to give such certificate to a creditor 
There 18 a further power to send the residue of 
the ass(ts to the country of domicile of the 
dectased ‘The Government of India is required 
by the Act to make good all sums for which the 
Adminiatrator-Gencral would be personally 
liable it he had hen a pnvate administrator, 
except whero the Administrator-Generat and bis 
offccrs have in no way contributed to the 
lability. 


Fees both on capital and on income are pay’ 
able out of tho estates taken charge of by the 
Admunistrator-General. ‘Ihe fees on cap 
vary from 3 per cent. on the gross valno in the 
case of small estates to 2 per cent. in the case 
of large estates. The fees on income vary in 
the case of moveable property from 2 per ccnt. 
to 3 per cent, and in case of immovable 
edad from 3 per cent. fo 5 per cent. 

Court has directed the Administrator 
General to collect and hold ¢he assets a fee of 1 


per cent, on the vaite of the asscte taken a 
session of, collected, realised, or sold is payabie. 
A amall fee is also payable in cases the 


The Oficial Trustee. 


Administrator General grants a certificate 
the Administrator hag power to reduce the fees 
to one half 


Official Trustee—The office of Official 
Trustee dates from the year 1843 By Indian 
Act XVIJ of that year the Supreme Court had 
power to appoint the Registrar or other officcr 
of the Court to be a trustee, where therc was no 
trustee willing to act Act XVII of 1843 was 
repealed by Act XVII of 1864, which wag in ifs 
turn repealed by Act JI of 1913 which contains 
the prescnt law on the subject There are threc 
Official Trustees The Official I[rustce ol 
Bengal has powers in the greater part of India 
The powers of the Ofhcial Lrustee of Bombay 
extend to the Bombay Presudency and the Pro 
vinee of British Baluchistan , those of the Oh 
cial Trustee of Madras extend to the Madras 
Presidency and the Province of Coorg ‘The 
Government can appoint Deputy Official Trus 
teeg 


An Official Trustee can (a) act as an ordinary 
trustce, (Lb) be appointed trustee by a Court of 
competent jurisdiction He has, except as 
otherwise provided the sime jowers, dufies, 
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and liabilities as ordinary trustees Ho may 
decline any trust He maynotaccept any trust 
under any composition or scheme of arrange- 
ment for the benefit of creditors, nor of any 
egtite known or believed by him to be insolvent 
He cannot accept a trust for a religious purpose, 
or for the management or carrymg on of any 
businesa He cannot administer the estate of a 
deceased person unless he be sole executor and 
sole trustee under the will He cannot be ap- 
pointed trustee along with any other person 

With his consent be may be appointed trustee 
in the instrument making the trust and he may 
accept a trust contamed in a will When pro 

perty 1s subject to a trust and there 18 no trustee 
within the jurisdiction willmg or capable to act, 
the High Court may appoint the Official Trus 

tie as trustee He may also be appointed a 
trustee by the surviving or contmumg trustees 
a trust, and all persons beneficially interested 

e1cin 


As in the case of an Admunistrator General, 
the Government of Indfa is rosponsible for the 
acts or defaults of an Official Trustee Fees 
are pryable at rates fixed by the Government 
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In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the In the same vear Capt Edmund Pascal was ap. 
Grand Lodge of] ngland to Gco Pomfrctt, ksq, pointd P G M for Madras and ita Dependencies 
authorising him to “open a new Jodgein Ben71l and m the following year another Lodge was 
Of this personage nothing further 1s luown but estiblished at kort St George In 1768 the 
under Capt Tarwinter, who in the following year Athol (or Ancicnts) invadcd this District and m 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
India, Lodge was established mn 1730, which in both these Provimcal Grand Bodies continued 


the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms 
of the Last India Company and 1s described 
as “‘No 72 at Bengal mm the I] ast Indxs Lhe 
next Provincial (Grand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zech Gee, who held office in 1740 

after whom came the Hon Roger Drake sppornt 
ed 10th Aprull75o The last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attach made on thc 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah in 1756 Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black Hole by escaping 


working pcrceibly side by side until the union 
Indecd, though not generally known, these two 
Grind Bodies mide wa attempt at coalition long 
bcforc iny such movement was made by their 
parcnt bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Aneicnt Grand Lode, and Malden in his 
History of lreemisonrv in Madras states that 
In a great mesure they succeeded At the 
Union in 1813 wi the hodics in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Jolge One event 


and was accused of desirting his post, but worthy of not was the mitiation in 1776 at 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by, Trichinopoly of the cldest son of the Nawab of 
Admiral Watson and Clive, it 18 improbable| Arcot Undat-ul Amar: who in hus reply to the 
that he resumed the duties of bis masonic office congratulations of the Grind Lodge of Enplind 
after the calamity that befell the setticmcnt stated ‘he considered the title of 1 nghah Mason 
as one of thc most honourable that he possesse* ’ 
The minutes of the Grand Jodge mform us that ihis document 15 now stored in the archives of 
William Machett, Proviacial Grand Master of the United Grand Iodge 
Calcutta, was present at the meetinz of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the Bombay —I'wo Lodges were established ip 
same authority that at the request of the ‘ Lodges this Presidency during the 17th poem Nos 
im the EastIndies” Mr Culm Smith wasap 234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat 1798, 
pointed P G M m1762 At this period it was both of which were carried on the lista until the 
the custom in Bengal “to elcct the Provincial Union when they disippeared A Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of th: Grand Master, James Todd, was appomted but 
votes of the members present from amongst there 1s no record that he exercised his functions 


those who passed through the different ofhces of 
the (Prov ) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep Prov Grand Master” This annual election 
as soon a3 notified to the Grand I odge of Lngland 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative 
In accordance with this practice Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P G M circa) in 1767 but in pass 
ing it may be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission was grant- 
ed by Larl lerrarsin 1762 64 to John Bluvitt 
Commander of the ‘‘Admiral Watson, ’ Indiaman 
‘for East India where Do other Provincial Lodge 
ig to be found’ Middleton’s election was con 
firmed October 31st, 1768 and as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was loohed 
upon as abrogating the practice of annual clec 
tions, he accordingly held the offices of D G 
Unfortunately the records of the P G I dat 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in 
formation is lost to us This Grand 
continued working until 1792 whcn it ceased to 
meet It seems 








Lodge, 


that the officers were selected | 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction of the United Grand Lodge of England 


and his name drops out of the Ireemasons’ 


|Calendar in 1799 In 1801 an Athol Warrant 


was granted (No 322) to th. 78th foot which 
was engiged m the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesky In 1818 Lord Moria waa 
asheck to constitute a Todge to be known by the 


|name of St Andrew by ¢ight Masons residing 


there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge for the purpose of 
mvking the Hon Mountstuart a Mason, he having 
exprisscd & Wish to thit eftcct Lhe Petitioncrs 
further requested ‘*‘ that his pnamc might be 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authors 
ing them to imstal him after being duly passed 
and raiscd a Deputy Grand Master of tho Deccan 
Of the reply to this application no copy has been 


picserved Lodge Benevolence was established 
M in Lombay in 1822 


In 1823 a Military Lodge ‘ Orion in the-Wesat” 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and installed 
at Poonaas No 15 of the Coast of Coromandel 
It seems from Lanes records that in 1830 1t was 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the sar 


of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the Warrant was subsequently issued bearmg date 


dissatisfied bodies se and attaching them 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge In 
1818 at the Union both the Ancienta and Moderns 


19th July 1883 According to the early proceed 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined in 
the [hird Degree and pasved to the chair in the 


in Calcutta combmed and gave their alleyiance'y oyrth Degrec for wh ch 4 fee of three gold mohurs 


to the United Grand Lodge of England and harged In th 
have since been working peaceably undcr the Todgt Sas cathehod. 


Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal 
District Grand Lodge 


which was Lodge of Bengal 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a proper existence a 


following year a second 
at Poona by the Provincial 
which however left no 
1825 the clvihan elament 
of ‘* Orion” seceded and formed the ‘‘ Lodge 


Madras.—The earhest Lodge in Southern of Hope” also at Poona No 802 


India (No 222) was established in Madras in 1752 
Three others ware also established sbout 1766 


lin 


Here ‘* Orion" unrecognized at home, aided 
the secession of some of its members, whe 
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obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the: of Lodges under Ireland {s as yet small, The 


parent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England Grand Lodge of England divides its rule under 


wo years later it was discovered that no noti- Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
fication of the existence of ‘Orion-in the West” oth 
had reached Enrland, or Wad anv toe ba er and directly subordinate to the Grand 


Master of 
received, although these includmg ’ quartorages England by whom they are appointed, 


had been pald Into the Provincial Grand Lodge Bengal. 
Coast of Coromandel, It was further penne Lodges Rt Wor Bro. Hon’blo Mr W J. 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge Red CST C8, Dy DG MCD. 
the Provinaal Grand Master of Coromandel Stewart , Assist D G. Durga Charan 
had exceedad his powers Ultimately a new, Banerjec 

warrant No 598 was granted as already stated Madras, 
in 1883. Lodge ‘* Perseverance” was started 31 Lodges A Y G Campbell, CIE, CBE 
In Bombay No 8181in 1428 Up to this time the VD,1C8 
jurisdiction of the Grand Todge of England in 
India had not been invaded but in 1836 Dr | Bombay. 
James Burnes was appomted by the Grand Lodge 31 Lodges Rt W Bro W A Haig-Brown 
of Scotland, P G M of Western India and its JP,Hon Mag District Grand Master. 
Dependencies No Provincial Grand TIodge Punsab 
however was formed until Ist January 1838 A } 
second Scottish Province of Castern India was 31 Jodges Rt W Bro Lt-Genl Sir George 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of Tietcher McMunn, KCB, KCSI, DSO., 
Tweedale was absorbed within the jurisdiction District Grand Master 
Sa ea taht ea Bums 

Tan or ali In including Aden) bu 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 15 gest a W Bro James McKenna, CIE 3 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of wtriet Grand Master. 


the Presidencies Burnes may be best described TheGrand Lodge of Scotland exercises ita 
as being in 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase a8 a rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Provincial Grand Mister “in partibus infidellum’ Freemasonry in India, who is elected by the 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout Brethren subject to confirmation by the 
the length and breadth of India were strangers Grand Master Mason of Scotland Maj. Gen 
to Scottish Masonry But the times were pro- W E Jennings, CI &, the present Incumbent 
itious There was no Lnglith Provincial Grand of the office, controls 69 Lodges Under him 

ge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes, the several districts are in chirge of the follow- 
keel hea Ls ah pl iin qn the qualities | mg Grand Superintendents — 

, 8 

to work and presented such attractions to Genl Sir Claud Jacob G Supdt Northern India 


Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight H T Acton oy» » Kasten 5 
was witnessed of Loslisn Masons descrting ther Col C I Luard . x Central 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell Col C H Richards ,, ,, Southern 
into abeyance, in order to give support to Lodges Lt-Col A WH Lee ,, ;, Burma 


newly constituted under tho Grand Lodge of [hy Grand Scerctary 132 W Bro Arthur 


Scotland Im one case indeed, a Lodge ** Per- w § Wise, JP, 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
severance” under Ingland went over bodily t0 Bombay. 


Scotland, with ita name, jewels, furniture, and 
Leceeeam and the charge was accepted by The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted 4 
Scotland This Lodge stall exists in Bombay and | warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal in 1837, 
now bears No. 3380n the Recister of Scotland | but it was short hved An attempt was made 
from this period, thercfore, Scottish Masonry in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
flourished, and English Masonry dechned until the the representation of the Grand Secre of 
year 1848 when a Lodge St George No 807 onthe England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Rolls of the Grand Lodge of England was agam Ireland that 1t would be objectionable to create 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the! third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
solitary representative of Cnglish Masonry im thore berng two already, var , English and Scottish, 
the Province. In 1844 Burns established a the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
Lodge ‘Rising Star’ at Bombay for the warrant In 1011, however, @ warrant was 
which is seen at the present day. Thus the seed| Patrick” and since that year two other Lodges 
planted at {richinopoly ol by the aaa have sprung into being 
of Andat-ul-Aman 6 fruit, resulting in' f Ireland has no District 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen | eon arene in one at nt, the Lodges 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone far corresponding direct with the Grand in 
to establishing that mutual trust between West pubtin. There are ten Lodges, 4 in Calcutta, 8 in 
— Eerie a cietinpubehing, i cease Ceylon and 3 in Bombay. 
c Freemasonry. 
Lodge was re-established ingBombay in 1860,and Royal Arch Masonry.—Under pent 
converted into a District e in 1871 the District Grand Master in an ot 
nearly always created also Superinten- 
The Grand Lodge of England.—All three aint” his Deputy as Second and another Oom- 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit... inn as Third Principal, 
ed Grand Lodge of d, the Grand Lodge of|* 
Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold Under Ireland there is no gee ager 
otion in India, B tas the nrget is Se (paid uke Soant Ge ome:* subject 
: the mext fargost is the third and the number |to confrmaugg. 
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The five English Districts are constituted as 
under :— 


27 Chapters. Grand Supdt. Hon, Mr. W.J. 
Reid, €.8.1. 
Madras. 


5 a A, Y G. Campbell, C.1LE., CBE, 


4 ombay. 


23 Chapters. W. A. Haig-Brown, J.P., Hon 
Mag., Grand Superintendent. 


Punjab. 


18 Chapters. Lt.-Genl. Sir Ceorge Filetche: 
McMunn, K.C.B., K.C.8,1., D.8.0., PA 


G. 8oj. (Ing.), Grand Superintendent, 
Burma, 


6 Chapters. James McKenna, €.1.E., Grand 
Superintendent. 
89 
The present Grand Superintendent of R. A 
Masonry under Scotland is the Hon. Maj.-Gen 
W.E. Jennings, C.I.E., and there are 29 Chapters" 


There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Royal Arch Masonry Under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry The 
Bistrict Grand Chapter of India is at present 
ruled by M. E. Camp. H.P. Gibbs under whom 
there are sbout 30 Chapters in India. The 
Grand Seeretary of aj] Scottish Freemasonry In 
Tndia is also District Grand Scribe E. of Scottish 
R. A. Masonry. 

Mark Masonry.—Under England, Marl. 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into scpa 
rate Districts; but in most cases the District 
ie Master is also Dustrict Grand Mark 


Bengal. 
26 Lodges. D.G. M. Landale Johnstone, I.C.S. 
D. D.G.M. 0. D. Stewart, 
Bombay. 

15 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. W. A. Haig-Brown, 
J.P., Hon. Mag., D. Grand Master. 
Madras. 

18 Lodges. A, Y. G. Campbell, C.LE., C.B.E 

V.D. 10.8. 
Punjab, 


4 Lodges. Rt, W. Bro, Lt.-Genl. Sir George 
Fletcher McMunn, K.C.B., K.CS,1.. 
D.8.0., D, Grand Master, 


Burma. 


Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. James McKenna, 
0.LE., District Grand Master, 


Freemasonry in India, 


The Mark degree {s incorporated with the 
Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark 
degree is worked In some 8, 0. Lodges, but 
mostly in R. A. Ohaptera, in which the Excellent 
R.A.M, and other degrees can be obtained. 8. 0, 
Chapters insist upon candidates belog Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
in Craft Lodgea is conferred by the Rt. Wor. 
Master in 8, 0. Craft does not the 
ceremony of Rt. W. Mark Master, This is 
confined strictly to Chapters. Such Chapter 
has a Lodge of M. M. M..working under its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only issued by the G. Chapter of Scotland, 


Other Degrees.—There are many side degrees 
worked in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18° is worked 
in India under England, bat under Scotland 
the 80° is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
18th Degree Chapters working in India. 

Roman Eagle Conclave No. 43, Bombay. 

St. Mary’s Commandery No. 43, Bombay. 

R. A. Mariner, 72, 514 and 662, Bombay, 

R. A. Mariner, 61, 81, 82 and 106, Madras, 


Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 34, 37, 40 and 42, 
Madras. 


Benevolent Associations.—Fach District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provisign for widows in poor circum- 
‘tances, 

All information will be given to persons entati- 
ed by the District Grand Secretary in each 
District. The names and addresses of District 


Grand Secretaries are given below :— 
D.G. §., Bengal. 

C.J. Mackay, 19, Park Street, Caleutta. 
D. G. S., Bombay. 


J. F, Pennock, V.D., P.A.G.D.C, (Eng), 
King’s Buildings, Fort, Bombay. 


D. @ §., Burma, 
J. Meyer, D.G.8,, .C., Rangoon. 
D. Gg, Ss, Madras, 


C, M. Maduranayakam Pillai, Freemasons’ 

Hall, Egmore, Madras, 
D. G.S., Punyab, 

Owen Roberts, Freemasons’ Hall, Lahore, 

Scottish Constitution.—For information re- 
garding the Benevolent Funds application 
should be made to Arthur W.8, Wise, J.P., 17. 
Vfurzban Road, Bombay, 
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The New Capital. 


Ihe transfer of the capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Del 
Durbar on December 12, 1911, ‘he reasons 
for it were stated in despatches between the 
Government of India and the Secretary of 
State published at the time. It had long 
been recognised as hareng? £ in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-provincialise the 
Government of Ifidia, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Governwent of India 
was located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province—the seat of the Bengal Gov 
ernment—for several months in every year 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province Jo achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Mame advocated the change 


of land suitable for the location of buildings 
of various characters and sizes and for the 
provision of spacious parks and recreation 
grounds—to be assumed at 10 square miles 
for the New City and 15 square miles for the 
Cantonment—{e) Cost of land and the cost of 
executing necessary works on different sites, 
(f) facility for external and internal communi- 
cation, (g) Civil and Military requirements, 
On the east of the Jumna they found no 
suitable site To the north of Delhi, on the 
west of the Jumna, where the Durbar camps 
were pitched they found some general advan- 
trges The area 13, for example upwind and 
upstream from the present city of Delhi. The 
ruins and remams of the Delhis of the past 
do not cumber the ground While the external 
communications might need improvement, 
the tract 1s fairly well served by exiting rail- 
ways Roads and canals and the internal 


communication could be made convenient 


Various places had been discussed as possible! without excessive expenditure, and a good 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent | deal of money has already been spent on the 
the best of them all Its central position and/area, But its disadvantages were found to 
situation as a railway junction, added to its|be overwhelmng Ihe site 1s too small and 


historical associations, told in 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, ‘“‘to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with so intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire shuuld at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.” 


The foundation stones of the new capital They describe it as 


were laid by the King Emperor on Docember 
15, 1911, when His Majesty said —“It 19 my 
desire that the planning and designing of the 
public buildings to be erected will be con- 
sidered with the greatest deliberation and care 
go that the new creation may be in every way 
worthy of this anclent and beautiful city” 


aoently a town- committee was : 
Subsequently a town-planning C and Nizamuddin’s tomb take the eye in & cons 


7 ig er rea of var G. 8 
Swinton, Chairman, and Mr. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
ehofte of a site for, and the lay-out of, the 
capital Mr. V Lanchester was subsequently 
congulted by Government on some aspects of 
the question The terms of their original 
engagement (subsequently renewed) were stated 
by’ the Under Secretary of State to be*-— 
“The members of the committee will 
receive their travelling sand living expenses, 
and the deat al ge Bots ea monthe’ 
gement :—~Ca DR, meas , 
Mr Brodie, 1,760 guluens Sir pee putres 
1 guineas shag 0 

Lae te to refund to Corporation of 
Liverpool the amount of Mr. | Br e’s salary 
for the period of the abagnce. 


and its environs.—In thet first 
report, dated from Simla, 18th June 1912, the 
Com ger that, in dealing the 
Choice of a , they felt that the followin 
considerations were ramount and m 
receive the most continual atten- 
tion (a) Health and sanite (b) water- 


sacs uanie Se 


. A. Brodie and | 
members—to advise on the which @ 


vision 
» (@) ah extent Lnais that no doobé can exist es to the experlot 


its favour ,/ much of the land 16 liable to flooding Simularly, 


the western slope of the hills to the south of 
Delhi, the Naraia plain, was found unsuitable, 
mainly because 1t cannot be considered to be 
Delhi, is destitute of historical associations, and 
18 shut out from all view of Delhi. 


Southern site chosen—The Committee 
finally selected a site on the eastern slopes of 
the hills to the south of Delbi, on the fringe 
of the tract occupied by the Delhis of the past, 
follows —‘‘ Standing a 
little to the Delhi side of the village of Malchag 
just below the hills almost in the centre of the 
site, and looking towards the Jumna, Shah- 
jahan’s Delhi on the left fills the space between 
the ridge and the river Followmg down 
from the present city on the foreshore of the 
riverain, Firoz Shah’s Delhi, the site of Indra 
Prastha, Humayun’s fort, Humayun’s tomb 


rogress to the rocky emimence on 
lyasuddin Tughlak erected his for 
tress city On the nght the Lal Kot, the 
Kutb, the Kila Rai Pithora, Sin and Jahan- 


tinuous 


pansh complete the circle of the monuments 
of ancient 
ground 18 filled by Safdar Jang’s Maus 
and the tombs of the Lodi dynasty, while to 
the left, towards Delhi, Jey 

and equatorial dials raise their fantastic shapes ” 
Jhe land chosen 18 free from lability to 

“has a natural drainage, and 1s not manworn. 
Jt 18 not cumbered with monuments and tomba 
needing reverent treatment, and the site is 
near the present centre of the town of Delhi, 


elhis. The mid space in the fore 
oleum 


ingh’s gnomons 


ealthiness of Site —In February, 1918, 
r xeral Sir 


a Committee consisting ef Surgn. Gen 


G. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. Keeling, 0.8.1, apeeriva 


and Major iC Robertson, 1 3.5., Was @ 

ed to consider the comparative | 

of the northern and southern altes. Their 

report, dated 4th March, 1013, states that “the 

Committes, after g 

ot ee discussed in the above 
is bound tc advise the Government of 
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healthiness of the southern site, the medical 
and sanitary advantages of which are over- 
whelming when compared with those of the 


northern site.” 


Report on Northern Site-—In the same 
month the Town-Planning Committee pre- 
sented their second report, which dealt with 
the northern site. This had been elicited by 
the fact that in December, 1912, Sir Bradford 
Leslie, an engineer with a distinguished Indian - 
career, had read a paper before the Indian | 
section of the Royal ety of Arts in London, ; 
in which he set forth plans for building the | 
new capital on the northern site and producing 
a fine water effect by a treatment of the river 
Jumna This paper aroused considerable at- 
tention in England, and its publication syn- 
chronised with some letters and articles in the 
pregs in India expressing a preference for the 
northem site. The latter voiced a natural 
attraction to the north site which the Com- 


Catutal. 


sides. Je xis of the main avenue centres 
on the nov-th-west gate of Indrapat nearly 
due east of Government House, 


Looking from the eastern end of the forum 
Where the broad avenue enters the Govern- 
mental centre and where the great stairwa 
are set, the view is towards the east. “ t 
and left the roadways go aud weld into one 
the empire of to-day with the empires of the 
past and unite Government with the business 
and lives of its people ” 


Behind Government House to the west 
will be its gardens and parks flanked by the 
genera] buildings belonging to the Viceregal 
estate Beyond these again, on the ridge itself 
will be a spacious amphitheatre to be made 
out of the quarry from which much of the 
stone for roads and buildings haVe been cut. 
Above this and behind it will he the reservoir 
and its tower which will be treated so as to 


mittee themselves experienced on their first) break the sky line of the ridge To the east 
visit to Delhi, and enunciated rome predelic-| of the forum, and below it, will be a spacious 
tions which the Committee had at one time forecourt defined by trees and hnked on to 
ning Committee, therefore, undertook to review leads to Indrapat. 
once more, and in greater detasl, the arguments 
for and against the northern site They came Across this main axis, and at right angles to it, 
to the conclusion that —“The soil 18 poor will run the avenue to the railway station It 
on the northern site as compared witb the was proposed in the Town Planning Committee's 
southern. The southern site 1s already healthy Report that this should terminate in the railway 
and has healthy surroundings. The northern station, the post office and business quarters 
site even after expenditure on sanitary require- atts northern end, and in the Cathedral at its 
ments will never be satisfactory. Ifthe north- southern extremtv | Considerable changes 
em site 18 to be made healthy, this involves have been made in these plans ‘The railway 
going outelde the site itself and makmg the station will be madeim the place suggested, but 
peg ouroce healthy also The building {t will not be a terminal station as was onginally 
land to the south is generally good On the proposed, but a run-through station This 
north to be used at all it has in places to be will adequately serve the new city and will 
raised at considerable cost ‘here 1s no really go've the congestion problem of the esti, 
suitable healthy site for a cantonment in proxi- railway equipment of Delluin a better way than 
mity to a city on the northern site The exi- 4bolishing the present arrangements and provid: 
genues of fittmg m the requirements to the ing entirely new ones would do It willalso bo 
i mited area of the northern site endanger g cheaper solution The new scheme js already 
the success of a lay-out as a whole and tend being carried out Its first stages aro nearly 
to make for cramping and bad arrangement completed and their principal featureis a diver: 
The result of placing a city on the northem «ion of the Agra Delhi Choid linem order to take 
aite appears to the Committee to be the crea- jt round the new city tustead of throughit The 
tion of a bad example in place of a good Post Office will be situated in the position pro- 
one _ i ce ae conn Hieanee ae 

Final Town-Planning Report —The final butit willno e De eneral Pos ce, 
report of the Town Pane Committee, with a as intended by them, but a sub-office for the 
yn of the lay-out, was dated 20th March, 1918 service of fhe new city, theG PO rmaiming in 

ork was begun in accordance with it and its old Delhi, as at present The proposal to build 
main Imes have been followed throughout the a Cathedral at the southern extremity of the 
consfuctional period, but mm some important avenue has beon set aside, as a regult of a decision 
Pate there ne en wide Neier Lad it not to create a Delhi diocese 

central point of interest in the lav-qut, 

which gives the motif of the whole, {s Govern- To the south-east will lie the park area lo 
ment House, and the large blocks of Secretariats. which stand the ancient monuments of Safdat 
This Government centre has been given a Jang’s Makhbara and the Lodi tombs This 
position at Rafeina hill near the centre of the area can be developed agent as the city 
new city. Advan is taken of the helght expands and haa need of public metitutions 
of this hill and it is 1 with the hi und of various kinds. The axis running north- 

hind so as to appear @ spur of the ridge it- east from the Secretanat buildings to the rall- 
self. Behind the Am a raised platform or way station and towards the Jama d 
forum has been raised Thisisto be flanked form the principal business approach to 
by the large blocks of Secretariat buildings the present ana At the railway station 8 
and terminated at its western end by the mass place will be laid out around which wil be 
of Government House with ita wide flight grouped the administrative and municipal 
of steps, and dome, The forum offices, the banks, the shops and the hotels. 
sb «#8 op crag in syine 


Inclined ways with On this place the post office 
oy pedieats 00 both ite north and south. wetrical relation to the railway 
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The processional route will lead down from 
the way station, due south to the pot 
where it is mtergected by the main east to west 
axis. Here round a place willbe gathered 
the buildings of the Ethnological Museum, 
the Library and the Impenal  Re- 
cord Office. To the south-west of the place 


station will lie the houses of the local admimis- Go 


tration and che realdences of the European 
clerks. 


It was originally proposed on the recommen- 
dation of the fown Planning Committee to place 
the residence of the Commander in Chief to the 
south of the forum This site has now been 
marked for the Kitchener College and the (om 
mandet-in-Chief’s house will be located on the 
west ride of King Geotge’s Avenue in a position 
close to the south block of the Secretanats 
Round about the Viceregal estate and theforum 
lies the ground destined for the residences of the 
Secretanes and other officials of the 
Government of India. To the south-east 
of Government House hes the club 
To the south of the club a low mdge divides 
the tract mto two portions. That to the west 
is well adapted for a golf-course, while the 
eastern side 18 designed for a race-course, the 
ridge itself offering unusual facilities for 
locating stands and seeing the races. 


Communications.—The avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exception 
of the mam avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed, The pmncipal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles fo the main east to west axis 
Others form part of a system running from 
the amphitheatre to the railway station and 
the site of the Kitchener College and irom both 
the latter to the War Memorial lying on the 
axis between Indrapat and Governinent Housc 
which 1s the focalpomt of the road» and avenucs 
on the parkway 


A lake which can be obtained by river treat 
ment is shown on theTown Planning Committee’s 
plan immediately below Indrapat, beyond the 
end of the central parkway The lay-out was 
made independent of the water effect, but the 
Committee thought that ita ultimate creation 
would enhance enormously the beauties and 
general amenities of the new capital, and that 
it should and would become an integral portion 
of the design which they submitted But 
the lake scheme has been abandoned for sani 
tary reasons It was found that it would check 
the action of thesuh-soil drams and thereb; 
raise the sub-soil water table. 


The report contamed lengthy recommenda 
tions concerning water-supply, drainage, sev 
age system, her and communications The 
main lines of the lay-out as projected by the 
Committee were acce by Government and a 
groat deal of work has beendone onthem. ‘The 
new central station and the difficulty expe- 
wenced in meeting the various railway inte 
rests cencerned will necessitate postpone- 
ment of this of the scheme, and it has been 
decided that the needs of New Delhi will be met 
by a diversion of the existing Agra-Delhi Chord 
Raflway to aline drawn eastward of Humayun’s 


Tomb and Parana Killa and the construction of ‘flanked to the 


& new through station near the site of the pro- 
posed Central station Another important 
modification consists in the reservation of the 
area lyingsouth of the Delhi and Ajmere Gates 
of the city for the purpose of the extension of 
Old Delhi 


Temporary Capital.—For the use of the 
vernment of In during the period of the 
building of the new capital—a period that will 
have to be extended owng to the conditions 
created bythe war—an area has been selected 
along the Alipur Road, between the present civil 
station of Delhi ard the Ridge The early idea that 
meny of the officials should live under canvas 
had to be given up, and there are now tempo- 
rary Offices and residences ‘he architecture 
and method of construction are similar to those 
adopted mn the exhibition buildings at Allaha- 
bad in 1910, but the buildings will outlast the 
transitional period for which they are intended 

They will subsequently be an asset of some value 


Chief Commissioner Appointed.—On 
October 1, 1912, by proclamation, there was 
constituted an administrative enclave of Delhi 
under a Chief Commissioner, Mr. W. M. Hailey, 
t.08 Mr Haley afterwards became Finance 
Member of H. E the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
andthe Chief Commissioner of Delhi ia now Mr 
E R_ Abbott, o15, 1r08. The Dethi 
district of the Punjab, from which this enclave 
was entirely taken, consisted of three tahsils or 
subdivisions and the enclave was formed by the 
central tahsil, that of Delhi, and by such part of 
the southern tahsil, Ballabgarh, as was comprised 
within the limits of the police post of Mahraul 
Delhi Province as thus defined fad ongmally an 
area of 628 square miles to which was added later 
an area of 45 ot re miles to the east of the 
Jumna river and taken from the United Pro- 
vinces to serve as a grazing ground for the 
cattle for the city. The total ares is, therefore, 
578 square miles On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 8,98,269 and of the 
new area 14,552, or a total of 4,12,821. The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144, 


The Architects’ Designs—At the Royal 
Academy in 1914 there were exhibited drawings 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens and Mr Baker, which 
though provisional and rather in the nature of 
what are called Warrant Designs, show how the 
architectural problems of the new capital are 
to be solved Government House and the Secre- 
taniat have been planned by them as one block, 
as it were a Capital, facing towards Indra 
The Secretariat 1s being bult on the of 
Raisina hill, the top of which has been levelled 
for the purpose behind the Secretariat is to be 
a raised causeway forming the approach to Gov- 
ernment House. and Government House it- 
self is being built on a high basement constructed 
on an outcrop of rock. The main processional 
route to Government House has been made 
ee ployne way (at & gradient of one in 22}) 
which leads 6 


from a semi-circular th 
“‘Great Place,” to the level of the Meoretariat 
buildings. 
ri tara gh sloping way is the 
“* Governmen * 8 ce about 
1,100 feet in , and 400 Jest in. breadth 
and south by the two bioeks 
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of Secretariat buildings. These buildings 
have been designed by Mr. Baker and the aggre- 
gate cost will be some Ra. 1,24,00,000. Accord 
ing to the design the eastern ond of each block 
is marked by i loggias looking out over 
the Central Vista. In the centre of each block 
is a dome. In the case of the north block this 
marks an Entrance Hall: in the south block 
it surmounts a Conference Hall with a suite of 
cloak and reception rooms. Each block con- 
tains four floors: on the main ground floor are 
the general offices of the Departments; on the 
first floor are the offices of members of Council 
Secretaries, and other officers; whilst the 
remaining floors are occupied by clerk rooms 
and records. An essential feature of the design, 
and one which seta the character of the whole 
building, is the provision of loggias and recesse i 
wate Ways or exedrae giving views through to the 
fountain courts situate in the interior of the 
blocks, and these take the place of the con- 
tinuous verandahs that are so familiar a feature 
in Indian buildings. The Architect relies for 
control of temperature on these loggias and 
recesses, On thick external walls, together 
with the thick window shutters adopted so 
widely in Southern Europe, and the wide chajja 
Characteristic of Oriental buildings. 


Between the north and south Secretartat 
blocks, is the way into the “ Viceroy’s Court” 
—the raised causeway already referred to— 
leading up to Government House. The Court 
is about 600 feet in breadth and 1,300 feet in 
length; it will be treated with grass and water 
be and low trees: and should form a digai- 
fled approach to the final group of buildings. 
At a point midway in the causeway, at 
which will be erected a column presented by 
the Maharajah of Jaipur, roads lead off to the 
north and south, forming alternative lincs of 
approach to Government House, 


One thus reaches the portico of Government 
House. This portico raised some twenty 
feet above the level of the Viceroy’s Court and 
thirty-five feet above the surrounding country. 
The house itself centres round the great Durbar 
Hall, adomed structure which dominates the 
scheme of the buildings surrounding it. Group- 
ed round the Durbar Hall are the State Rooms 
and great stairways from the entrance Courts 
on the north and south sides. Projecting 
from this central block are four wings, that on 
the south-west containing the Viceroy’s private 
apartments. In the south-west wing, accommo- 
dation is provided for the A.D.C.’s to the Viceroys 
Guests are accommodated in the north-west wing, 
whilst the north-east wing contains the officers 
of the Viceroy’s Private and Military Secretaries 
and other members of his establishment. On 
the western side of the house will be a raised 
garden, walied and terraced after the manner of 

Moghuls, and behind that again, on the level 
of the surrounding country, a park which will 
contain the staff houses and quarters. The 
park will extend to the rocky slopes of the 
The 


which close in the vista on the west. 
house 


y Str rant Latyens, coe app 

Style of Architecture.—There had been 
ae us dee , — Delhi 
Oe tha treee ea Briel schools of thongtt, 
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they clearly showed an endeavour to apply, 
with due regatd for Indian sentiment, the 
spirit and essence of the great traditions of 
architecture to the solution of structural prob- 
lems conditioned upon an Indian climate and 
Indian surroundings and requirements. To use 
the language of the architects themselves, it has 
been their aim “‘ to express, within the limit of 
the medium and of the powers of its users, the 
ideal and the fact of British ryle in India, of 
pea the New Delhi must ever be the monu- 
ment.’’ 


The Inspiration of these designs is manifestly 
Western, as is thot of British rule, but they 
combine with it distinctive Indian featurcs 
without doing vinlence to the principles of 
structural fitness and artistic unity. Much 
will depend upon the resourcefulness and 
ability of the Indian artificers themselves whom 
the Government of India proposes to bring 
together in Delhi to give expression, by their 
decorative work, to the best traditions of skilled 
Indian craftmanship. 


Cost of the Scheme.—It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given In the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the subject. Various 
factors have since then increased the cost, 
the chief of these being the Immense rise in 
prices since the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1921, that the revised estimates then amoun 
to 1,307 lakhs of rupees. This amount includes 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which were not allowed for in the earlier 
estimates. The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January, 1923, 
»stimated the total expenditure at Rs. 1,292 
_akhs including Rs. 42 takhs for joss by Ex- 
change. This figure still stands. 


The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in 
addition to meeting current expenditure, 
partially at any rate cover the interest on the 
capital outlay whilat there are other items on 
which some return on account of the sale of 
leases, general taxes and Indirect receipts may 
be expected. 


Progress of the work.—The construction 
of New Delhi has made sa progress, 
having regard to the curtailment of Budget 
allotment, in consequence of the war and the 
return of officers and other establishments to 
their civil work has made possible a consider- 
able speeding up of constructional operations 
powes money can be provided to pay for 

em. 


Meanwhile the centrag point of interest in the 

Plan has been given carefal detailed considera- 
the Government and the architectas. 

The following is approximately the state of 

progress reached The centte portion of Govetn- 

ment House is approaching som pletion to 

basement level and the state rooma will 

Se ia a Toca ts ane 

ave com n 9 8 
into which the buildings ato divided and the 
thied storey has nearly been completed ta two of 
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them The Secretariats have so far advanced 
that atrangements are being made to transfer 
to them from Calcutta in October 1024 the 
offices ofthe Accountant General Centra: 
Revenues There reached Ratsina, in 1920 
statues of their Majesties in Coronation robes 
which are to bs placed in front of Government 
House That of the King, by Mr Mackenna 
1s the gift of the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior 
That of the Queen, by Sir George Frampton, is 
the gift of the "Maharaja of Bikaner. The keen 
interest of the ruling princes in the transfer of 
the capital, which is very welcome to them, 
18 further shown in the gift by the Maharaja 
of Jaipur of funds for a Column, designed by 
Sir Edwin Lutyeus, which 1s to be locatea mid 
way in the Viceroy’a Court This Column is 
surmounted by the Star of India, and will be 
visible from many parts of the New City. 


Col. Sir Sydney Crookshank, Secretary to 
the Government of India, PWD, informed 
the Legislative Assembly at Delhi on 16th 
March, 1921, that the ‘‘Government House 
work is nearly one-third finished, the Secre- 
tariat blocks somewhere about two-fifths 
and the Residential buildings about three 
fifths finished We have still some 52 Officers’ 
bungalows, 73 European quarters and 16 
Orthodox quarters to construct before we 
shall have finished the present programme 
of construction of residential buildings, which 
in iteelf is only about four-fifths of the 
totalrequired . .. We have coustructs d 
“practically all the main Toads and now have 
to on the construction of service roads 
e 0 ere we are behindhind isin engi 
neering services and that 18 whcre we oucht 
to make a special effort to push on, In order 
that we shall have our elt ctric-hght and power 
sewerage and drainage and water eupplies on 
a thoroughly satisfactory basis ’ Phe residen 
tial buildings have since been completed ana 
the Cngimecrs hope to have thc Secretariats 
and Parliament house ready for occupation m 
1925 and Government Housein 1926 These 
dates were confirmed in the antumn of 1922 by 1 
special committee prosided over by the Hon $1 

slcolm Hailey which was appointed to con — 
sider ways for reducing the expenditure upon. 
the new city and for hastenmgits completion | 


Opinion of the Legislature —Consider 
able discussion regarding the new works. 
took place in the Assembly in 1921 A certain | 
number of members who wished the work 
to be stopped, either to save the outlay or in 
order that a new capital might be established 
in some other locality with a more equable 
climate thronghout the year, receryed nO coun- 
tenance. Strong foelimg against the annua! 
temporary migration of the Government of 
tion tgieg the: apeedieat porelbte. cumupicena 
on 8 est possible completion 
of New Delhi so that it might accommodate 
Government throughont the year. It runs 
“This Assembly to the Governor- 
General in Council] that in the interests o 
economy and of general convenience alike 
the execution of the programme of New Delh: 
‘works may be expedited and the n 
funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 
tariat and Legislative buildings and connected 
witks including reaidences may be pay 
$4 early as practicable.” Sir Sydney . 
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shank informed the House that at the rate of 
expenditure of one crore per annum, which 
was approximately the present rate, eight 
years would be required to finish the work, 
whereas by spending two crores a year the 
work would be finished in four years, but that 
as they had already ontered on this year they 
fould not spend fully two crores within it, 
80 that the four j;ear period really meant 
between 4 and 5 years Non official Members 
urged Government to devise means for annually 
providing more funds and the Finance Member 
undertook to consider whether und how he 
could do 80 


A non officijal Member in the Legislative 
Assembly on 28th September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 
“to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
possiblity of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India in a place possessing salubrious and 
temperate climate throughout the year’? This 
proposal was ridiculed by several of his non 
official colleagues and was eventually rejceted 
without a division. 


The exact expenditure on the New Capital 
up to 31st March 1922 was about Rs 6,20 00 000 
or apvroximately half the estimated cost 
By 31st March 1923 the expenditure was 
Rs 802,00 000 and by 31st March 1924 it will 
be approximately Rs 9,65,00,000 


Two Cathedral Schemes.—in October 1918 
a letter was published in Zhe Times from the 
Bishop of Calcutta on the provision of a Cathe- 
dral at Delhi He appealed for £50,000 in adda- 
tion to any grant given by the Government, 
and quoted in his letter the following statement 
of approval by the King-Emperor “I heartily 
approve of the project to build a Cathedral m 
the new city of Delhi. I trust that the appeal 
for the necessary funds may meet with a gene- 
rous response, 80 that 1n due time the capital 
of India may possess a Cathedral which in demgn 
and character will testify to the life and ene 
of the Anghcan Church and be worthy of ita 
architectural surroundings both of days gone 
by and of those to come” His Majesty sub- 
scribed £100 and the Queen £50 to the fund 
fhe Indian Church Aid Association received 
several contributions towards the building 
fund for the proposed Cathedral Church, in 


; tesponse to the appeal of the Bishop of Calcutta, 


The ecclesiastical authorities have since decided 
not to establish a See of Delhi and mm conse 08 
the Cathedral scheme has been set aside <A 
scheme to build a church worthy of the new city 
has taken 1s pes and the money collected for 
the Cathedral 13 being utilised for it. The 
amoynt i hand at the beginnmg of 1924 is 
approximately Rs 70,000 or about a seventh of 
whatis wanted A further appealforfunds was 
issued in the new year, 


Cheques may be sent to the Secretary, Indian 
Church Aid Association, Church House, West- 
minster, S W and crossed Lloyds Rank, 8, 


A Boman Catholic Cathedral is also projected 
and Father Paul Hughes, OM.C., has been 
touring India collecting money for the Cathe- 
dral Fund. 

All-ludia War Memorial.—H. B. H. the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation-stone of an AH-India War 


¢ James Strvet, 8 W. 
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Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes’ Park around 
which the mansions of the Ruling Princes will 
be built and overlooking the lake on the oppo- 
site side of which lies Indrapat 
The Memorial will take the form of a triumphal 
arch spanning Kingsway, the avenue running 
down centre of the Vista. It will generally 
be similar to the Arc de Tmomphe in Pars, 
but will be simpler in a way which will probably 
increase its grandeur and dignity. The monu- 
ment will reach a height of 160 feet and the 
inner height of the arch will be 87 feet 6 inches 
and its breadth 70 feet Over the arch on both 
fronta wil) appear in capital letters the single 
word INDIA and this will be flanked on each 
side by the initials MCM (s¢, 1900) whilst 
immediately below them on the left hand will 
be the initials XIV (ze, 14) and on the oppo- 
site side the figures XIX (1¢, 19) Lateral 
arches through the monument will flanked 
by rountains 
The architectural features of the Memoria] will 
contain nothing specially pertammg to any 
religious denomination nor any carving of 
figures or other ornaments that might offend 
any creed The lower will be con 
atructed of red Bhartpur stone and the upper 
ah of white Dholpur stone The arch will 
surmounted by a great cornice and above 


The New Capital. 


In the centre of the circle will stand the largest 
of the inner buildings It will be ciroular in 
shape and will be linked by a cloister with each 
of the other buildings It will contain a domed 
circular central hall 90 feet in diameter. This 
will be used as a library for the members of the 
three Chambers and will be of a size and arrange- 
ment sufficient and suitable to accommodate 
a& joint seasion of both Council of State and 
Legislative Assembly and poe also of the 
Chamber of Princes with them, if it should ever 
be desirable to have a joint session of all three 


There was considerable delay in beginning 
the construction of the building after the Archi- 
tects’ plans had been sanctioned The founda- 
tions were not completed by the autumn of 
1922 The Public Works Department hope to 
got the building sufficiently read y for occupation 
tor the first sitting of the Indian Legislature 
in January or February of 1926 The whole of 
the building, including mm prrticular the apart- 
ment for the Chamber of Princes, will not 
be finished till considerably later 


Residences for ruling Princes and 
Chiefs —Sites have already been allotted on 
which thirty three of the uling Princes and 
Chiefs propose to erect residences for occupation 
when visiting the New Capital The States which 
up to the present hour signified their desire to 
build are Hyderabad, Baroda, Mysore, Bhopal, 


this will be an attic, or series of enormons steps; Gwalior, Kashmir, Kalat, Travancore, Bahawal- 


ascending centrally Above these will 
circular stone bow! 11} feet m diameter 
is intended to b filled with burning o:] on 
great anniversaries and other occasions so that 
there willbe a shining fire by night and a column 
of smoke by day. 


The end of each pier of the arch resembles 
in appearance the Cenotaph erected in White- 
hall, London, 10 memory of the British soldiers 
who fell in the Great War. The memorial 
is solely Indian 1n purpose and wil] bear the 
names of Indian regiments only The bimlding 
of the foundations of the structure lave becn 
commenced 


Legislative Council Chamber—H BR H 
the Duke of Connaught on 12th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of a large group 
of Parliament buildingsin New Delhi on a con- 
venient site shortly north-eastward of the 
Secretariats. The buildings will form an 
im structure circular in shape and centrally 
surmounted by a large dome 


The outer edge of the building will be formed 
of a verandah, having along its outer side a 
complete circle of round stone columns, while 
opening on to the verandah will be a circle of 
Secretariat Offices concerned with the Chambers 
to be housed within This girdle of verandah 
and offices will surround a large circular site 
in which will be four distinct buildings 
linked with one another and with the offices 
Three of them will be practically semi-circular 
in shape, having their bases upon the inner 
side of the e. They will externally he 
similar in size and design and wil] internally 
be arranged ¢0 accommodate respectively the 
Chamber of Princesa, the Council of State, 
and the Legislative Assembly. The spaces 

occupied by gardens, 


seg them bode oa 
© same amount of 
growl ps onp of tee buildings, 


be a | 
This 


pur, Bharatpur Bikaner, Bundi, Kotah, Cutch, 
Jodhpur, Patiala, Tonk, Alwar, Datia, Dhar, 
holpur, Jaisalmer, Kishangarh, Orchha, 


| Partabgarh, Siroh, Faridkhot, Jind, Kapurthala, 
{ Nabha, Sailana, Malerkolta and Loharu. 


Ethnological Museum —The first wing has 
been bmit of a museum 12 which Sir Aurel 
Stein will house sOme of his Ccntral Asian 
Antiquities Work on certain frescoes was 
started under Sir Aure!’s direction in the 1920 21 
cold weather and has made considerable progress. 


The Agra Delhi Railway Diversion —This 
Tailway which at present runs across the 
site of the new city 1s bemg diverted to a new 
tligament Tunning Last of Humayuns’ Tomb 
ind Indrapat Jhc newline willbe opened in 
April or May, 1924 Amongst other matters 
whieh are now receiving attention are the con- 
struction of the residences of the Commander in- 
Chief and the Hon'ble members, affor station 
ot the Ridge to the west of the new city, 
the design for the Imperial Record Office, and 
the naminz of the roads 


Sanitary Tey ie hed —While the work 
on the new city been going forward various 
improvements in the existing Delhi have been 
carried out and the sanitary conditions in parti- 
cular have been much improved. The fly 
nuisance which was extremely bad in Delhi has 
been much reduced, and other schemes have 
been formulated as the result of a sanitary 
survey which embraced the whole of the city. 
The most tangible resulta of these efforts 
geen in the consistent in the death-rate, 
and the acknowledged reduction inthe amount 
of sickness in Delhi. 

Arboriculture —Nearly forty miles of roads 
in the new capital have been planted with road- 
side avenues oftrees. The results have varied. 
Temporary quick growing trees were ted al- 
ternately with slow growing permanent trees, thp 
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idea bemg to remove the former when the latter 


reach maturity. The distance between the per- S 


manent trees varies between 40 and 60 feet, the 
exact distance depending on the expected final 
Spread of the permanent trees The aim in select 
ing the permanent trees has been to get hardv 
kinds, that naturally produce fohage and con 
tours suitable for the various t} pes of buildings 
and roads, and at the same time to obtwun as 
many yanieties as possible, but without mixing 
the kinds of any one ro1d_~=s The scicntific side 
of the work was entrusted to an «xpert from 
Kew Gardens Considerable difhiculty has 
been expemenced in citrying out this plin 
as many trees otherwise suitable have not 
proved capable of withstanding the hot winds 
of summer and the cold of wintcr, wile others 
capable of withstanding these catremes of climate 
have failed to thrive on the brackish water that 
was the best that could be supplied forthem 
To the Supermtundent, Horticultural 

Operations, has been assigned the arduous duties 
of laying out and maintaining gardens around 
the residences 1n the new city and the afforesta 
tion of the castern slopes of the southern Ridge 
and several historical gardens round Old Delhi 
The areas of the gardens attached to the res2 
dences vary from 14 to 4 acres and inthe 
laying out of these efforts have been made to 
keep each garden in harmony not only with its 
house and surroundings but with the adjoining 
buildings and thoroughfares A plcasing appear 
ance and shade and shelter from the prevailing 
winds have been the governing considerations 
inthelay-out The effort to keep the formation 
of the gardens apace with the specd of the busld 
ing of the houses has necessitated o great deal 
of temporary work in fast growing vegetation 
to cover the period required for the maturing 
of permanent trees, shrubs and plants The 
temporary vegetation also acts as a shelter for 
the slower growing permanent varieties 

Owing to the vast levelling operations over 
the whole of the new capital sites, the quality 
of the garden soil greatly varies and the lack 
of a plentiful supply of water has added diffi 
culties to the task of turning an arid waste into 
agardencity Theresultsin completed gardens 
are, therefore, very varied 


An effort is bemg made to clothe with 
trees and shrubs that portion of the rocky md ge 
which is visible from the new capital Owing 
to the difficulty of gettmg water to the site and 
to the rocky natore of most of the area the 
sticcess obtained appears small It is believed 
that the scientific and hard work put into the 
task during the past six years willshow up cred1- 
tably during the next few years The full 
results cannot be expected before about 1934 


her College for Chiefs —It was pro- 

d 1914 that a higher college for 

iefs should be established at Delhi and in 

this connexion a c 
Political Officers 


ference of Chiefs and 
held at Delhi at 
which the Viceroy presided It was subse- 
ace announced that subscriptions offered 
iowa the college amounted to about ten and 
a half lakhs, various recurring sums were promis- 
ed, and the Government of India also promised 
to recommend the Secretary of State, a grant 
of Rg. 60,000 a year. Thus the whole capital 
would come to 12} lakhs. The proposal is atill 
under consideration. 
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University.—The Govcrnment of India inthe 
pring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carricd a Billforthe establish- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
iniversity of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erceted in the newcapital It 1s 
intended to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Caleutta University Commission Delhi 
is regarded as a suitable location for such an 
institution, being the winter capital of the Gov- 
ernment of India and alicady containing three 
arts coll.ges and the Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women ‘Lhe general scheme was 
wso drawn up with regird to probable changes 
made in connection with the Punjab University 
and in consultition with the representatives 
of the local collegcs 

Communal representation in connection 
with the university {5 provided only to a limited 
degree and no provision 1s made for such repre- 
centition inthe academic body The Govern- 
ment will be the Government of India and the 
Chancellor the Governor-General There is 
ome modification of the usual distribution of 
functions between the Government, the 
Chancellor and the Vice Chancellor The 
cxisting colleges retain the name of colleges and 
the powcr of appointment of their own staff, 
but the recognition of the staff of a college as 
teachers of the univeraty will be given by the 
universitvitself Thel acultisinitially mstitut- 
ed arc those of Arts, Science, Medicine and 
Commerce 


The provision of funds for the complete 
realisation of the university must be a matter of 
time and 1t was, therefoie, decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to mo- 
dify their organisation, especially with regard to 
the separation of termediate classes in such 
& manner as to permit of the development of 
the university in its eventual form In order 
that this may be done without undue dislocation 
in the colleges, the transitory provisions are 
prrticularly wide and permit of considerable 
divergence during the initial years from tho 
sip . the university as eventually contem- 
plated. 


Dr H 8 Gour,M L A, was in 1922 appoint. 
ed first Vice Chancellor of the new university 
and the initial work of organisation was quickly 
effected by the Executive Council Unfortunate- 
ly the mability of the Government of India 
to allot considerable funds was a severe handi- 
cap It was hoped that H E the Viceroy 
would be able to lay the foundation-stone of the 
university buildings in November, 1922, but this 
Proved impracticable, and the site for the new 
buldings required has not vet been settled. 
Government and the University Authorities are 
examining this point in concultation, parti- 
uularly With reference to qnestion Whether to 
build mn the new capital or to utilhee buildings 
that may become available elsewhere. The 
Executive Council approached the Government 
of India with a request to assign the University 
a seat in the Legislative Assembly, as unani- 
mously recommended by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of the Leghlature on the University Bill 
to open jts state scholarships to the unvetalty 
and to accord to them the privilege of nomina- 
tion to Government posts. 
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The Calendars. 


A full Calendar wil: be found af the beginning 
of this book. Below are given details of the 
other Calendars in use in Indla. 

The Jewish Calendar is in aceordance with 
the system arranged a.D. 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which is fixed as 
8,760 years and 8 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Ero; the year is Luni-solar. 


The Mohammedan, or era of the Hefira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 4.p. The months are Lunar, 


The Fasti year was derived from a combina. 
tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
order of Akbar; it is Luni-solar. The Bengali 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of its being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 


The Samvat era dates from 57 B.0., and is 
Luni-solar. The months are divided into two 
fortnighta—eudi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Hach fortnight contains 15 tithis, which furnish 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1924. 


Parsee (Shehenshahi). 
Jamshedi Naoroz . March 21 
Avan Jashan ; ~. Apri) 16 
Adar Jashan ». May 15 
Zarthost-no-Diso .. .. June 16 
Gatha Gahambara .. .- September 6 
Parsi New Year... a » 8&9 

Parsee (Kadmi). 
Avan Jashan ve «» March 17 
Jamshedi Naotoz ar a 21 
Adar Jashan oe »» April 15 
Zatthost-no-Diso »» May 17 
Gatha Gahambars .. «» August 7 & 8 
New Year (lst day) “ 3 
Khordad Sal ss se ys 15 

Mahomedan (Sunni). 
Ramzan’Id ao .» May 7 
Muharram -. August 11 
Ashura oe a ae 12 
Mahim Fair oe »» Dec. 12 

Mahomedan (Shiah), 
Shahadat-i-Huzrat Aig, April 26 
Ramsan-Id oo «=o wes My 7 
Muharram ee «» Atigust 11 
Ashura a i 12 


Ghabadat-e-Imam Hassan ,, September 27 








| Hindu. 

Makar Sankrant ae e» January 14 
| Maha Shivratri as »» March 8 
Holi (2nd Day) oe oe 99 2. 
| Cocoanut Day ‘ -. August 14 
; Gokul Ashtami re a ‘ 23 
| Ganesh Chaturthi ., «- September 2 
' Dassera ae «- October 7 
” 27 
| Divali ae ee ee 99 28 
| ” Ze 
| 

Jewish. 
April 19 

Pesach 8 a { e 05 

Rosh Hoshana wi. hee j pemmbes a 

tH 

| Kippur os « October 8 
18 
Sukkoth a a { 4 a 

| Jain. 
, Chaitra Sud 15 oe April 19 
Augusé 28 
Shravan Vad 13 ‘3 30 
September 1 
August 28 
Bhadarva Sud 2 oe 7 ts 
September 1 

Samvatsari ; ax sy 3 

Pajushan BhedarvaSud5 .- ,, 4 

Kartik Sud 15 gs +» November 11 

Christian. 

Now Year .. es o. ganuary 1 

Good Friday ae oe oe April 18 

Christwas «2 os ce Pecember 25 










| i St 
Ea: aH 4) AGS ; be x 
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Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation. 


(INCORPORATED IN HONGKONG.) 





Authorised Capital wees ~~ $50,000,000 
Paid-up Capital sae eed $220,000,000 
Sterling Reserve Fund ...  «.. +» ££ 4,500,000 
Silver Reserve Fund ease wee $24,500,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... ... $20,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE :—Hongkong: 
LONDON OFFICE:-9, Gracechurch Street, E, C. 
BOMBAY OFFICE:—40, Churchgate Street. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: 


Amoy. HoNGKEW. RANGOON. 
BANGKOK. HoNGKONG, SAIGON. 
BATAVIA. IPOH. SAN FRANCISCO. 
BomBAY. JOHORE. SHANGHAI, 
CALCUTTA, KoBE. SINGAPORE, 
CANTON. KuALA LUMPUR. SOURABAYA. 
CHBEFOO. LONDON. SUNGEI PATANI. 
COLoMBo. LYONS. TAIPEH. 
DAIREN, MALACCA. TIENTSIN. 
FoocHow. MANILA. TSINGTAU. 
HAIPHONG., NAGASAKI. VLADIVOSTOCK. 
HAMBURG, New York. YLOILO. 
HANKow, PEKING. ; YOKOHAMA. 
HarBin. PENANG. 


Current Accounts opened and interest allowed half-yearly 
on Daily Balances of Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,00,000 at 2 per cent. 
per annum provided the sum accrued amounts to Rs. 5/-. 


Fixed Deposits received for varying periods on terms which 
may be ascertained on application. 


Drafts Granted and Bills Purchased on the principal 
commercial centres of the World. 


General Banking and Exchange business undertaken, 
® R, R, HYND, 
Agent, 
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Afghanistan ae ae as 
———-Consul for . oe 


Afghan Wars oe Ss 2, 11, 200,215 


——Mission to India, 1920 
——Peace Treaty .. ox v 
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Tue Yoxouama Specie Bank, Lp. 


( REGISTERED IN JAPAN. ) 
. (ESTABLISHED 1880. ) 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL --- YEN 100,000,000 
Paip-up Caprrat +s» yy 100,000,000 
RESERVE FunD .. --» 9, 173,000,000 


Head Office : . YOKOHAMA. 
BRANCHES : 


BATAVIA, BOMBAY, BUENOS AIRES, CALCUTTA, 
CANTON, CHANGCHUN, DAIREN, FENGTIEN, 
HAMBURG, HANKOW, HARBIN, HONGKONG, 
HONOLULU, KAI-YUAN, KOBE, LONDON, LOS 
ANGELES, LYONS, MANILA, NAGASAKI, NAGOYA, 
NEWCHWANG, NEW YORK, OSAKA, PEKING, 
RANGOON, RIO DE JANEIRO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
SAIGON, SAMARANG, SEATTLE, SHANGHAI, 
SHIMONOSEKI, SINGAPORE, SOURABAYA, 
SYDNEY, TIENTSIN, TSINAN, TOKYO, TSINGTAU, 
VLADIVOSTOCK. 
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Current Deposits Accounts are opened for approved 
customers, and Interest is allowed at the rate of 2 per cent. per 
annum on daily balances of not less than Rs. 1,000, provided 
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Only the best parts 
of the finest hides are 
used in the making of 


Walker's Beltin 


this accounts for the 
belt’s outstanding qualities 


Walker's Specialties, 








WE ARE EXHIBITING OAK AND SAFFRON 
AT THE TANNED, RAW HIDE 
AND CHROME LEA- 
gage THER BELTING. 
1924 ENDLESS CONE 
BELTING. 


BUFFALO AND OAK 
TANNED PICKERS, 
PICKING BANDS» 
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STRAPS, CONNECTORS, 
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CONDENSER RUBBER 
LEATHERS AND CON- 
DENSER TAPES. 


* WELSH AND PER. 
SIAN ROLLER SKINS. 
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“The Belting Book.” 


Wm. WALKER & SONS, Lid., 
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Quick - selling,—trade compelling 
ART METAL WARE 


Handsomely wrought and beautifully 
finshed Art Metal Ware in infinite 
variety can be supplied direct from 
stock ~ = ee we 


Articles of every day utility such as 
Ash Trays, Crumb Sets, Waiters, 
Candle Stucks, and ornamental lines 
such as Jardimeres, Fern Pots, Photo 
Frames, etc, form a wonderful range 
for the Anglo-Indian trade - 





Write immediately “Neptune” Hollow-Ware 


for full particulars 


d Trade T. . 
Sere eee rae Every need for high-class Hollow-ware 


1s covered by the “ Neptune” range 
and eveg-increasing quantities are being 
shipped to the Indian markets - - 


JOSEPH. SANKEY & SONS, Ln. 


BILSTON, STAFFS., ENGLAND. 


¢ Cables : “ Sankey Bilston.” Codes: A. B.C. (Fifth and Sixth Edinon) 
Liebers, Bentley’s and Marconis. 
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ROBEY & Co, L1p, 
‘ LINCOLN, ENGLAND. 


Agents:—BALMER, LAWRIE & Co.. 
103, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA. 


Makers of 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 
AIR COMPRESSORS, WINDING ENGINES 
CRUDE OIL ENGINES 
THE PATENT “UNIFLOW” ENGINES 
PORTABLE ENGINES, ROLLERS, 
TRACTORS & WAGONS. 
SEE OUR STAND AT THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 
April-October 1924. 


CABLES: ROBEY, LINCOLN.” 
CODES USED:—A,I., A.B.C., ENGINEERING 
BENTLEY’S, WESTERN UNION, 
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HARRILD’S FOR MODERN 
MACHINERY AND PLANT. 








“KVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wharfedale & Two Revolution & Rotary” Printing Machines—Art & 
Job Platens—Self inking Proof Presses— Bcokbinders’ & Manufactur- 
ing Stationers’ Plant—Stereo & Foundry Equipment. 


HARRILD & SONS, LIMITED, 
Fleet’ Works, Norwich Street, Fetter Lane, : 


LONDON) - ENGLAND. 
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"The General Electric Co., Ltd. q 


Known throughout the world as the 


Designers and Manufacturers 


EVERYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 


including 


Complete Central Station Equipment, Electric Plant of 
every description, Steam Turbines, Turbo-Blowers, Coal 
and Ore Conveying Plant, Mining Machinery, Gas- 
Cleaning Plant, Motors, Dynamos, Switchboards, 
Switchgear, ‘“‘ Witton-Kramer” Portable Electrical 
Tools, Drills, Lifting Magnets, Engineermg Supplies, 
Electric Fans, Electric Lighting Supplies, Fixtures and 
Glassware, Osram Lamps, Robertson Lamps, Arc 
Lamps and Accessories, Carbons, Cables, Conduit, 
Telephone and Telegraphic Apparatus, “ Gecophone ” 
Wireless Receiving Apparatus, Bells, Signalling 
Apparatus, Batteries, Magnet Heating and Cooking 
Apparatus, Electro-Medical Apparatus, ‘Transformers, 
Advertising Signs, Illuminating Devices, Insulators, &c. 


The General Electric Co., Lad., 


is able to undertake mechanical and electrical 
contracts of any magnitude using only plant and 
apparatus made in its Associated Factories. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTB: 


*Heap Orrice: Magnet House, Kingsway, Lonvon, W.C. 2, - 
Represented in India by 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. (Inpia), LTD. 
Caucurta: 14, Old Court House Street. 
Mapras : bh coca a ial 
Malis Bompay : » PIONDY . faust ant 
mr Lanors: Lawrence Reed. 
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